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In  adding  to  our  edition  of  Coleridge's  Poenns,  his  Prose  works,  we  have 
thought  proper  to  conGne  the  collection  to  his  acknowledged  works,  as 
they  were  published  with  his  own  final  revision.  The  "Table  Talk,*' 
"  Letters,  Conversations,  and  Recollections,"  and  the  "  Literary  Remains," 
published  since  hb  decease,  afford  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  what 
is  technically  called  "  book-making,'*  which  have  appeared  in  jnodern 
times.  The  most  cursory  examination  of  them  must  satisfy  any  candid 
person  that  they  form  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  which  excludes 
such  compilations  from  a  permanent  place  in  any  collection  of  a  great 
author's  works.  They  are  made  up  chiefly  of  recollected  conversations, 
imperfect  notes  of  lectures,  and  notes  written  on  the  margins  of  the 
books  in  his  library.  Not  a  single  complete  treatise  —  not  even  a  finished 
essay,  can  be  found  in  the  volumes.  The  reader  will  therefore  not  be 
surprised  at  their  having  been  wholly  excluded  from  this  collection.  The 
same  principle  has  caused  the  exclusion  of  several  pamphlets  relating  to 
local  and  temporary  politics. 


jnemoU  of  Sbumuel  SasUir  eoleriTrse. 


No  writer  of  the  age  was  more  the  theme  of 
pameg^Tric  by  hia  friends,  and  of  censure  by  hia 
enemies,  than  Coleridge.  It  haa  been  the  coatom  of 
the  former  to  injure  him  by  extravagant  praise,  and 
of  the  latter  to  poor  npon  his  head  mnch  unmerited 
abuse.  Coleridge  has  lefl  so  much  undone  which 
his  talents  and  genius  would  have  enabled  him  to 
effect,  and  has  done  on  the  whole  so  little,  that  he 
hat  given  his  foes  apparent  foundation  for  some 
of  their  Tituperation.  His  natural  character,  how- 
ever, was  indolent;  he  was  far  more  ambitious 
of  excelling  in  conversation,  and  of  pouring  out 
hii  wild  philosophical  theories  —  of  discoursing 
about 

fix'd  (kte,  free-wiU,  foreknowledge  absolute— 

the  mysteries  of  Kant,  and  the  dreams  of  mcta- 
pfaysioal  vanity,  than  **in  building  the  lofly 
rbTine.^  His  poems,  however,  which  have  been 
recently  coOected,  form  several  volumes ; — and  the 
beauty  of  some  of  his  pieces  so  amply  redeems 
the  extravagance  of  otliers,  that  there  can  be  but 
one  regret  respecting  him,  namely,  that  he  should 
have  preferred  the  shortlived  perishmg  applause 
bestowed  upon  his  conversation,  to  the  lasting 
renown  attending  successful  poetical  efforts.  Not 
but  that  Coleridge  may  lay  claim  to  the  praise  due 
to  a  successful  worship  of  the  muses;  for  as  long 
u  the  English  language  endures,  his  "  Genevieve" 
and  "  Ancient  Mariner"  will  be  read:  but  he  has 
been  content  to  do  far  less  than  his  abilities  clearly 
^monstrate  him  able  to  effect 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  bom  at  Ottery 
^^aint  Mary,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  in  1779.  His 
£ither,  the  Rev.  John  Coleridge,  was  vicar  there, 
hiring  been  previoiply  a  schoolmaster  at  South 
Moiton.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  of  con- 
aiderable  learning,  and  to  have  published  several 
essays  in  fugitive  publications.  He  assisted  Dr. 
Keonioot  in  collating  his  manuscripts  for  a 
Hebrew  bible,  and,  among  other  things,  wrote 
a  dinertation  on  the  **A«>^."  He  was  also 
the  author  of  an  excellent  Latin  grammar.  He 
died  in  1782,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  much 
regretted,  leaving  a  considerable  &mily,  of 
which  nearly  all  the  members  are  since  de- 
eeased. 

Coferidge  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital- 
sebool,  London.  The  smallness  of  his  father's 
tiring  and  large  family  rendered  the  striotest 
cooQomy  necessary.  At  this  exoellent  seminary 
he  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  boy  of  talent,  ec- 
eeotric  but  acute.  According  to  his  own  state- 
matt,  the  master,  the  Rev.  J.  Bowycr,  was  a  severe 


disciplinarian  after  the  inane  practice  of  EngHsh 
gTanmla3^school  modes,  but  was  fond  of  enoour> 
aging  genius,  even  in  the  lads  he  flagellated  roost 
unmercifully.  He  taught  with  assiduity,  and  di- 
rected the  tasto  of  youth  to  the  beauties  of  the 
better  classical  authors,  and  to  comparisons  of  one 
with  another.  **He  habituated  me,"  says  Cole 
ridge,  **  to  compare  Lucretius,  Terence,  and  above 
all  the  chaste  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  with  the 
Roman  poets  of  the  so  called  silver  and  brazen 
ages,  but  with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  era ; 
and,  on  grounds  of  plain  sense  and  universal  logic, 
to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the  former,  in 
the  truth  and  nativeness  both  of  their  thoughts  and 
diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying 
the  Greek  tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton  as  lessons ;  and  they  were  the 
lessons  too  which  required  most  time  and  trouble 
to  bring  up,  so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  learned 
from  him  that  poetry,  even  that  of  the  loftiest,  and 
seemingly  that  of  the  wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of 
its  own,  as  severe  as  that  of  science,  and  more 
difficult;  because  more  subtle  and  complex,  and 
dependent  on  more  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In 
our  English  compoeitians  (at  least  for  the  last 
three  years  of  our  school  education)  he  showed  no 
mercy  to  phrase,  unage,  or  metaphor,  unsupported 
by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  the  same  sense  might 
have  been  conveyed  with  equal  force  and  dignity 
in  plainer  words.  Lute,  harp,  and  lyre,  muse, 
muses,  and  inspirations — Pegasus,  Parnassus  and 
Hippocrcne,  were  all  an  abomination  to  him.  In 
fimcy,  I  can  almost  hear  him  now  exclaiming— 
*  Harp !  harp !  lyre  I  pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean ! 
muse,  boy,  muse!  your  nurse's  daughter,  you 
mean !  Pierian  spring !  O  ay !  the  cloister  pump, 
I  suppose.' "  In  his  "  Literary  Life,"  Coleridge 
has  gone  into  the  conduct  of  his  master  at  great 
length;  and,  compared  to  the  majority  of  peda 
gogues  who  ruled  in  grammar-schools  at  that  time, 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  singular  and  most  honor- 
able exception  among  them.  He  sent  his  pupils  to 
the  university  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholars, 
with  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  a  consider- 
able insight  into  the  construction  and  beauties  of 
their  vernacular  language  and  its  most  distin< 
guished  writers — a  rare  addition  to  their  classical 
acquirements  in  such  foundations. 

It  was  owing  to  a  present  made  to  Coleridge  of 
Bowles'  sonnets  by  a  school-fellow  (the  late  Dr. 
Middleton)  while  a  boy  of  17,  that  he  was  drawn 
away  from  theological  controversy  and  wild  meta- 
physics to  the  charms  of  poetry.  He  transcribed 
these  sonnets  no  less  than  forty  times  in  eighteen 
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months,  in  order  to  make  presents  of  them  to  his 
Iriends ;  and  about  the  same  period  he  wrote  his 
Ode  to  Chatterton,  "Nothing  else,"  he  says, 
"  pleased  me ;  history  and  particular  facts  lost  all 
interest  in  my  mind."  Poetry  had  become  in- 
sipid ;  all  his  ideas  were  directed  to  his  favorite 
theological  subjects  and  mysticisms,  until  Bowles* 
sonnets,  and  an  acquaintance  with  a  very  agreeable 
family,  recalled  him  to  more  pleasant  paths,  com- 
bined with  perhaps  far  more  of  rational  pursuits. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age,  Coleridge  removed 
to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  It  does  not  appear 
liiit  he  obtained  or  even  struggled  for  academic 
honors.  From  excess  of  animal  spirits,  he  was 
rather  a  noisy  youth,  whoso  general  conduct  was 
better  than  that  of  many  of  his  fellow-collegians, 
and  as  good  as  most:  his  follies  were  more  remark- 
able only  as  being  those  of  a  more  remarkable 
personage ;  and  if  he  could  be  accused  of  a  vice,  it 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  little  attention  he  was 
inclined  to  pay  to  the  dictates  of  sobriety.  It  is 
known  that  he  assisted  a  friend  in  composing  an 
essay  on  English  poetry  while  at  that  University  ; 
that  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  muses  himself 
while  there ;  and  that  he  regretted  the  loss  of  the 
leisure  and  quiet  he  had  found  within  its  precincts. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1793,  while  laboring 
under  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  brought  on  by  the 
combined  efibcts  of  pecuniary  difficulties  and  love 
of  a  young  lady,  sister  of  a  school-fellow,  he  set 
off  for  London  with  a  party  of  c<^egianfl,  and 
passed  a  short  time  there  in  joyous  conviviality. 
On  his  return  to  Cambridge,  he  remained  but  a 
few  days,  and  then  abandoned  it  for  ever.  He 
again  directed  his  steps  towards  the  metropolis, 
and  there,  after  indulging  somewhat  freely  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  bottle,  and  wandering  about  the 
various  streets  and  squares  in  a  state  of  mind 
nearly  approaching  to  fVenzy,  he  finished  by  enlist* 
ing  in  the  15th  dragoons,  under  the  name  of  Clum- 
berbocht  Here  he  continued  some  time,  the 
wonder  of  his  comrades,  and  a  subject  of  mystery 
and  curiosity  to  his  officers.  While  engaged  in 
watching  a  sick  comrade,  which  he  did  night  and 
day,  he  is  said  to  have  got  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  the  rcgrimental  surgeon ;  but  the  disciple  of 
Esculapius  had  no  chance  with  the  follower  of 
the  muses ;  he  was  astounded  and  put  to  flight  by 
the  profound  erudition  and  astonishing  eloquence 
of  his  antagonist  His  friends  at  length  found 
him  out,  and  procured  his  discharge. 

In  1794,  Coleridge  published  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  which  were  much  praised  by  the  critics  of 
the  time,  though  it  appears  they  abounded  in  ob- 
scurities and  epithets  too  common  with  young 
writers.  He  also  published,  in  the  same  year, 
while  residing  at  Bristol,  **  The  Fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, an  Historic  Drama,"  which  displayed  con- 
siderable  talent  It  was  written  in  conjunction 
with  Southcy;  and  what  is  remarkable  in  this 


composition  is,  that  they  began  it  at  7  o*clock  one 
evening,  finished  it  the  next  day  by  12  o'clock 
noon,  and  the  day  aSer,  it  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished. The  language  is  vigorous,  and  the  speeches 
are  well  put  together  and  correctly  versified. — 
Coleridge  also,  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  French  revolution,  &| 
Bristol 

On  leaving  the  University,  Coleridge  was  fu- 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  occu 
pied  with  the  idea  of  the  regeneration  of  mankind 
He  found  ardent  coadjutors  in  the  same  enthusi 
astic  undertaking  in  Robert  Lovell  and  Robe^ 
Southey,  the  present  courtly  laureate.  Tliis  youth 
ful  triumvirate  proposed  schemes  for  regenerating 
the  world,  even  before  their  educations  were  com- 
pleted ;  and  dreamed  of  happy  lives  in  aboriginal 
forests,  republics  on  the  Mississippi,  and  a  newly- 
dreamed  philanthropy.  In  order  to  carry  their 
ideas  into  effect  they  began  operations  at  Bristol, 
and  were  received  with  considerable  applause  by 
several  inhabitants  of  that  commercial  city,  which, 
however  remarkable  for  traffic,  has  been  frequently 
styled  the  Boeotia  of  the  west  of  England.  Here, 
in  1795,  Coleridge  published  two  pamphlets,  one 
called  "  Consciones  ad  Populum,  or  addresses  to 
the  people ;"  the  other,  "  A  protest  against  certain 
bills  (then  pending)  for  suppressing  seditious 
meetings." 

The  charm  of  the  political  regeneration  of  na 
tions,  though  thus  warped  for  a  moment,  was  not 
broken.  Coleridge,  Lovell  and  Southey,  finding 
the  old  world  would  not  be  reformed  afler  theii 
mode,  determined  to  try  and  found  a  new  one,  ir 
which  all  was  to  be  liberty  and  happiness,  'i'lia 
deep  woods  of  America  were  to  be  the  site  of  this 
new  golden  region.  There  all  the  evils  of  Eu- 
ropean  society  were  to  be  remedied,  property  was 
to  be  in  common,  and  every  man  a  legislator.  The 
name  of  **  Pantisocracy"  was  bestowed  upon  the 
favored  scheme,  while  yet  it  existed  only  in  imagi. 
nation.  Unborn  ages  of  human  happiness  present- 
ed themselves  before  the  triad  of  philosophicai 
founders  of  Utopian  empires,  while  they  were 
dreaming  of  human  perfectibility: — a  harmless 
dream  at  least,  and  an  aspiration  after  better  things 
than  lifo*8  realities,  which  is  the  best  that  can  be 
said  for  it  In  the  midst  of  these  plans  of  vast 
import,  the  three  philosophers  fell  in  love  with 
three  sisters  of  Bristol,  named  Fricker  (one  of 
them,  afterwards  Mrs.  LovcU,  an  actress  of  the 
Bristol  theatre,  another  a  mantua-maker,  and  the 
third  kept  a  day-school),  and  all  their  visions  of 
immortal  freedom  faded  into  thin  air.  They  mar 
ried,  and  occupied  themselves  with  the  increase' 
of  the  corrupt  race  of  the  old  world,  instead  of 
peopling  the  new.  Thus,  unhappily  for  America 
and  mankind,  failed  the  scheme  of  the  Panti?oc. 
racy,  on  which  at  one  time  so  much  of  humai) 
happiness  and  political  regeneration  was  by  its 
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feondcn  betiered  to  depend.  None  hove  rertred 
the  phantasy  since ;  but  Coleridge  has  Kved  to 
sober  down  ho  early  ejctravagant  riews  of  political 
freedom  into  something  like  a  disavowal  of  haWng- 
held  them ;  bat  he  has  nerer  changed  into  a  foe 
of  the  generous  principIeB  of  homan  freedom, 
which  he  ever  espoused ;  while  Sonthey  has  be- 
come the  enemy  of  political  and  religions  freedom, 
the  inipporter  and  advocate  of  arbitrary  measures 
in  church  and  state,  and  the  vitaperator  of  all  who 
support  the  recorded  principles  of  his  early  years. 

About  this  time,  and  with  the  same  object, 
namely,  to  spread  the  principles  of  true  liberty, 
Coleridge  began  a  weekly  paper  called  "The 
Watchman,**  which  only  reached  its  ninth  num- 
ber, though  the  editor  set  out  on  his  travels  to  pro- 
cure subscribers  among  the  friends  of  the  doc 
trincs  he  espoused,  and  visited  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield, 
for  the  purpose.  The  fiulurc  of  this  paper  was  a 
severe  mortification  to  the  projector.  No  ground 
was  gahied  on  the  score  of  liberty,  though  about 
the  same  time  his  selfllove  was  flattered  by  the 
success  of  a  volume  of  poems,  which  he  repub- 
fished,  with  some  communications  from  his  friends 
Lamb  and  Lloyd. 

Coleridge  married  Miss  Sarah  Fricker  in  the 
autumn  of  1795,  and  in  the  following  year  his 
eldest  son.  Hartley,  was  bom.  Two  more  sons, 
Berkley  and  Dcrwent,  were  the  fruits  of  this  union. 
In  1797,  he  resided  at  Nether  Stowey,  a  village 
near  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  and  wrote 
there  in  the  spring,  at  the  desire  of  Sheridan,  a 
tragedy,  which  was,  in  1813,  brought  out  under 
the  title  of  ** Remorse:**  the  name  it  originaUy 
bore  was  Osorio.  There  were  some  circumstances 
in  this  business  that  led  to  a  suspicion  of  Sheridan*8 
not  having  acted  with  any  great  regard  to  truth 
or  feeling.  During  his  residence  here,  Coleridge 
was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  every  Sunday  at  the 
Unitarian  Chapel  in  Taunton,  and  was  greatly 
respected  by  the  better  class  of  his  neighbors.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Wordsworth,  who  lived 
at  ABfoxden,  about  two  miles  fi'om  Stowey,  and 
was  occasionally  visited  by  Charles  Lamb,  John 
Thelwall,  and  other  congenial  spirits.  **The 
Brook,**  a  poem  that  he  planned  about  this  period, 
was  never  completed. 

Coleridge  had  marrie<^  before  he  possessed  the 
means  of  supporting  a  fkmily,  and  he  depended 
principally  fbr  subsistence,  at  Stowey,  upon  his 
literary  labors,  the  remuneration  fbr  which  could 
be  hot  scanty.  At  lengtii,  in  1798,  the  kind  patron- 
age  of  the  late  Thomas  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  who 
granted  hhn  a  pension  of  100/.  a-ycar,  enabled 
him  to  plan  a  visit  to  Grermany;  to  which  country 
he  proceeded  with  Wordsworth,  and  studied  the 
langnage  at  Ratzeborg,  and  then  went  to  Gottin- 
gML    He  there  attended  the  lectures  of  Blumen- 


bach  on  natural  history  and  physiology,  and  the 
lectures  of  Eichhom  on  the  New  Testament ;  and 
from  professor  Tychven  he  learned  the  Grothic 
grammar.  He  read  the  Minnesinger  and  the 
verses  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  Nuremberg  cobbler,  but 
his  time  was  principally  devoted  to  literature  and 
philosophy.  At  the  end  of  his  **  Biographia  Liter 
aria,"  Coleridge  has  published  some  letters,  which 
relate  to  his  sojourn  in  Germany.  He  sailed,  Sep- 
tember  16th,  1798,  and  on  the  19th  landed  at  Ham- 
burgh. It  was  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month 
that  he  says  he  was  introduced  to  the  brother  of 
the  great  poet  Klopstock,  to  professor  Ebeling, 
and  tiltimately  to  the  poet  himself  He  had  an 
impression  of  awe  on  his  spirits  when  he  set  out 
to  visit  the  German  Milton,  whose  humble  house 
stood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city  gate. 
He  was  much  disappointed  in  the  countenance  of 
Klopstock,  which  was  inexpressive,  and  without 
peculiarity  in  any  of  the  features.  Klopstock  was 
lively  and  courteous;  talked  of  Milton  andGlovQr» 
and  preferred  the  verse  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
— a  very  curious  mistake,  but  natural  enough  in  a 
foreigner.  He  spoke  with  indignation  of  the  Eng- 
lish translations  of  his  Messiah.  He  said  Ids  first 
ode  was  fifty  years  older  than  his  last,  and  hoped 
Coleridge  would  revenge  him  on  Englishmen  by 
translating  his  Messiah. 

On  his  return  from  Germany,  Coleridge  went  to 
reside  at  Keswick,  in  Cumberland.  He  had  made 
a  great  addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  he 
seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  store  up  what 
was  either  useful  or  speculative.  He  had  become 
master  of  most  of  the  early  German  writers,  or 
rather  of  the  state  of  early  German  literature.  He 
dived  deeply  into  the  mystical  stream  of  Teutonic 
philosophy.  There  the  predOections  of  liis  earlier 
years  no  doubt  came  upon  hira  in  aid  of  his 
researches  into  a  labyrinth  which  no  human  cine 
will  ever  imravel ;  or  which .  were  one  found  ca- 
pable of  so  doing,  would  reveal  a  mighty  nothing. 
Long,  he  says,  while  meditating  in  flngland,  had 
his  heart  been  with  Paul  and  John,  and  his  head 
with  Spinoza.  He  then  became  convinced  of  the 
doctrine  of  St  Paul,  and  from  an  anti  trinitarian 
became  a  believer  in  the  Trinity,  and  in  Chris- 
tianity as  commonly  received ;  or,  to  use  his  onn 
word,  found  a  "  re-conversIon."  Yet,  for  all  his 
arguments  on  the  subject,  he  iiad  better  havo 
retained  his  early  creed,  and  saved  the  time  wasted 
in  travelling  back  to  exactly  the  same  point  where 
he  set  out,  fbr  he  finds  that  faith  necessary  at  In.Hi 
which  he  had  been  taught,  in  his  churcli,  >vas 
necessary  at  his  first  outset  in  life.  His  arguments, 
pro  and  eon^  not  being  of  use  to  any  of  the  com 
munity,  and  the  exclusive  property  of  their  owner, 
he  had  only  to  look  back  upon  his  laborious  trifling, 
as  Grotius  did  upon  his  own  toils,  when  death  was 
upon  him.     Metaphysics  are  most  unprofitable 
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things;  as  political  eoonomists  say,  their  labors 
are  of  the  most  ^  unprodactZDB  class"  in  the  oom- 
munitj  of  thinkers. 

The  next  step  of  our  poet  in  a  life  which  seems 
to  have  hod  no  settled  object,  but  to  have  been 
steered  compassless  along,  was  to  undertake  the 
polilical  and  literary  departments  of  the  Morning 
Post  newspaper,  and  in  the  duties  of  this  situation 
lie  was  engaged  in  the  spring  of  1802.  No  man 
was  less'  fitted  for  a  popular  writer ;  and,  in  com- 
mon with  his  early  connexions,  Coleridge  seems 
to  have  had  no  fixed  political  principles  that  the 
public  could  understand,  though  he  perhaps  was 
able  to  reconcile  in  his  own  bosom  all  that  others 
might  imagine  contradictory,  and  no  doubt  he  did 
so  conscientiously.  His  style  and  manner  of 
writing,  the  learning  and  depth  of  his  disquisitions 
/or  ever  cam^  into  play,  and  rendered  him  unin- 
tclUgible,  or,  what  is  equally  fatal,  unreadable  to 
the  mass.  It  was  singular,  too,  that  he  disclosed 
in  his  biography  so  strongly  his  unsettled  political 
principles,  which  showed  that  he  had  not  studied 
politics  as  he  had  studied  poetry,  Kant,  and  the- 
ology The  public  of  each  party  looks  upon  a 
polilical  writer  as  a  sort  of  champion  round  whom 
it  rallies,  and  feels  it  impossible  to  follow  the 
changeable  leader,  or  applaud  the  addresses  of  him 
who  is  inconsistent  or  wavering  in  principles :  it 
will  not  back  out  any  but  the  firm  unflinching 
partisan.  In  truth,  what  an  ill  compliment  do 
men  pay  to  their  own  judgment,  when  they  run 
counter  to,  and  shifl  about  from  points  they  have 
declared  in  indelible  ink  are  founded  on  truth  and 
reason  irrefutable  and  eternal !  They  must  either 
have  been  superficial  smattercrs  in  what  they  first 
promulgated,  and  have  appeared  prematurely  in 
print,  or  they  must  be  tinctured  with  something 
like  tlie  hue  of  uncrimsoned  apostasy.  The  mem- 
bers of  what  is  called  the  ^Lake  School"  have 
been  more  or  less  strongly  marked  with  this  re- 
prehensible change  of  political  creed,  but  Coleridge 
the  least  of  them.  In  truth  he  got  nothing  by  any 
change  he  ventured  upon,  and,  what  is  more,  he 
expected  nothing ;  the  world  is  therefore  bound  to 
say  of  him  what  cannot  be  said  of  his  friends,  if  it 
be  true,  that  it  believes  most  cordially  in  his  sin- 
cerity— and  that  his  obliquity  in  politics  was 
caused  by  his  superficial  knowledge  of  them,  and 
nis  devotion  of  his  high  mental  powers  to  different 
questions.  Notwithstanding  this,  those  who  will 
not  make  a  candid  aUowanoe  for  him,  have  ex- 
pressed wander  how  the  author  of  the  **  Consoones 
ad  Populum^^  and  the  **  Watchman,**  the  firiend 
of  freedom,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pantia- 
ocracy,  could  afterwards  regard  the  drivelling  and 
chicanery  of  the  pettifogging  minister,  Perceval, 
as  glorious  in  British  political  history,  and  he 
nimaelf  as  the  **best  and  wisest**  of  ministers! 
Although  Coleridge  avowed  his  belief  that  he 
was  not  calculated  for  a  popular  writer,  he  en- 


deavored to  show  that  his  own  writings  in  the 
Morning  Post  were  greatly  influential  on  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Coleridge  himself  confessed  that  hii 
Morning  Poet  essays,  though  written  in  defence 
or  furtherance  of  tlie  measures  of  the  government, 
added  nothing  to  his  fortune  or  reputation.  How 
should  they  have  been  effective,  when  their  writer, 
who  not  long  before  addressed  the  people,  and 
echoed  from  his  compositions  the  principles  of  fiee- 
dom  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  now  wrote  with 
scorn  of  **  mob-sycophants,**  and  of  the  **  half-wit- 
ted vulgar  ?**  It  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  our 
author  himself  lamented  the  waste  of  his  manhood 
and  intellect  in  this  way.  What  might  he  not 
have  given  to  the  world  that  is  enduring  and  ad- 
mirable, in  the  room  of  these  misplaced  political 
lucubrations !  Who  that  has  read  his  better  works 
will  not  subscribe  to  this  truth  7 

His  translation  of  Schiller*s  Wallenstein  may  be 
denominated  a  free  one,  and  is  finely  executed 
It  is  impossible  to  give  in  the  English  language  a 
more  effectiye  idea  of  the  work  of  the  great  Grer- 
man  dramatist  This  version  was  made  from  a 
copy  which  the  author  himself  afterwards  revised 
and  altered,  and  the  translator  subsequently  re- 
published his  version  in  a  more  correct  form,  with 
the  additional  passages  and  alterations  of  Schiller. 
This  translation  will  long  remain  as  the  most 
effective  which  has  been  achieved  of  the  works 
of  the  German  dramatists  in  the  British  tongue. 

The  censure  which  has  been  cast  upon  our  poet 
for  not  writing  more  which  is  worthy  of  his  repu- 
tation,  has  been  met  by  his  enumeration  of  what 
he  has  done  in  all  ways  and  times;   and,   in 
truth,  he  wrote  a  vast  deal  which  passed  un- 
noticed, upon  fleeting  politics,  and  in  newspaper 
columns,  literary  as  well  as  politicaL    To  the 
world  these  last  go  for  nothing,  though  the  author 
calculated  the  thought  and  labor  they  cost  him  at 
full  value.    He  conceded  something,  however,  to 
the  prevailing  idea  respecting  him,  when  he  said, 
**  On  my  own  account,  I  may  perhaps  have  had 
sufiicient  reason  to  lament  my  deficiency  in  self- 
control,  and  the  neglect  of  concentrating  my  pow- 
ers to  the  realization  of  some  permanent  work.  But 
to  verse,  rather  than  to  prose,  if  to  either,  bekmgs 
*■  the  voice  of  mourning,*  for 
Keen  pangs  of  love  awakening  as  a  babe 
Tarbttlent,  with  an  ootery  in  the  heart. 
And  fears  self-wiUM  that  shuanM  the  eye  of  hope. 
And  hope  that  scares  could  know  itself  flrom  fear; 
Sense  of  past  jroath,  and  manhood  eome  in  vain, 
And  genius  given  and  knowledge  won  in  vain. 
And  all  which  I  had  eoll'd  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  aU  which  patient  coil  had  rearM,  and  aU 
Commune  with  thee  had  open'd  out— but  flowers 
8trew*d  on  mj  corpse,  and  borne  upon  mj  Uer, 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  lelf-same  gravel 

S.  T.  C." 

In  another  part  of  his  works,  Coleridge  says, 
speaking  of  what  in  poetry  he  had  written,  **  as  to 
myself,  I  have  puUished  so  little,  and  that  litlla 
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nf  00  little  importance,  as  to  make  it  almost  ludi- 
crous to  mention  my  name  at  all."  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  a  sense  of  what  he  mi^rht  have  done 
for  fame,  and  of  the  little  he  bad  done,  was  ^t 
by  the  poet ;  and  yet,  the  little  he  did  produce  has 
among  it  gems  of  the  purest  lustre,  the  brilliancy 
of  which  time  will  not  deaden  until  the  universal 
voice  of  nature  be  heard  no  longer,  and  poetry 
perish  beneath  the  dull  load  of  liie*s  hackneyed 
realities. 

The  poem  of  **  Christabel,*'  Coleridge  says,  was 
composed  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  with 
>fr.  Wordsworth,  that  they  should  mutually  pro- 
dace  specimens  of  poetry  which  should  contain 
**  the  power  of  exciting  the  sjrmpathy  of  the  reader, 
by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and 
the  power  of  giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by 
the  modifying  colors  of  imagination.  The  sudden 
charm,  which  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  which 
DKMm-light  or  sun-set  diffused  over  a  known  and 
^miliar  landscape,  appeared  to  represent  the  prac- 
ticability of  combining  both."  Further  he  ob- 
serves on  this  thought,  "that  a  series  of  poems 
might  be  composed  of  two  sorts.  In  the  one,  the 
incidents  and  agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least, 
supernatural ;  and  the  excellence  to  be  aimed  at 
was  to  consist  in  the  interesting  of  the  affections 
by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions  as  would 
natorally  accompany  such  situations,  supposing 
ttiem  red,  etc.  For  the  second  class,  subjects 
were  to  be  chosen  from  ordinary  life."  Thus,  it 
appears,  cniginated  the  poems  of  the  **  Ancient 
Mariner,"  and  "Christabel,"  by  Coleridge,  and 
the  •*  Lyrical  Ballads"  of  Wordsworth. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  English  writer  living  who 
onderstood  better  than  Coleridge  the  elements  of 
poetry,  and  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  best 
cood>ined  to  produce  certain  impressions.  His 
definitions  of  the  merits  and  differences  in  style 
and  poetic  genius,  between  the  earliest  and  latest 
writers  of  his  country,  are  superior  to  those  which 
any  one  else  has  it  in  his  power  to  make ;  for,  in 
troth,  be  long  and  deeply  meditated  upon  them, 
tod  no  one  can  be  dissatisfied  by  the  reasons  he 
girea,  and  the  ezamplee  he  furnishes,  to  bear  out 
his  theories  and  opinions.  These  things  he  did 
as  weO  or  better  in  conversation  than  in  writing. 
His  eoDversational  powers  were  indeed  unrivalled, 
sad  it  is  to  be  feued  that  to  excel  in  these,  he 
saoifioed  what  was  more  durable;  and  that  he 
resigiied,  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  an  attentive 
listening  circle,  and  pleasing  thereby  his  self-love 
by  its  applause,  much  that  would  have  delighted 
the  woiid.  His  flow  of  words,  delivery,  and  va- 
riety  of  information  were  so  great,  and  he  found 
it  so  captivating  to  enohain  his  auditors  to  the  car 
of  hb  triumphant  eloquence,  that  he  sacrificed  to 
this  gratification  what  might  have  sufficed  to 
coQier  upon  Urn  a  celebrity  a  thousand  times 
mote  to  be  coveted  1^  a  spirit  akin  to  his  own. 


It  is  equally  creditable  to  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  Coleridge,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  point 
out,  with  temper  and  sound  reasoning,  the  fallacy 
of  a  great  portion  of  Wordsworth's  poetic  theory, 
namely,  that  which  relates  to  low  life.  Words- 
worth contended  that  a  proper  poetic  diction  is  a 
language  taken  from  the  mouths  of  men  in  gene- 
ral,  in  their  natural  conversation  under  the  infiu- 
enoe  of  natural  feelings.  Coleridge  wisely  asserted, 
that  philosophers  are  the  authors  of  the  best  parts 
of  language,  not  clowns;  and  that  Milton's  lan- 
guage is  more  that  of  real  life  than  the  language 
of  a  cottager.  This  subject  he  has  most  ably 
treated  in  chapter  17  of  his  Biographia  lAteraria. 

Two  years  ailer  he  had  abandoned  the  Morning 
Post,  he  set  off  for  Malta,  where  he  most  unex- 
pectedly arrived  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Dr.  Stodartf 
then  king's  advocate  in  that  island,  and  was  in- 
troduced by  him  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  who  appointed  him  his  secretary.  He  re- 
mained in  the  island  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his 
situation,  fer  which  he  seems  to  have  been  but 
indifferently  qualified,  a  very  short  period.  One 
advantage,  however,  he  derived  from  his  official 
employ :  that  of  the  pension  granted  by  Govern- 
ment to  those  who  have  served  in  similar  situa- 
tions. On  his  way  home  he  visited  Italy;  entered 
Rome,  and  examined  its  host  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em curiosities,  and  added  fresh  matter  for  thought 
to  his  rapidly  accumulating  store  of  ideas.  Of 
this  visit  he  gives  several  anecdotes;  among  them 
one  respecting  the  horns  of  Moses  on  Michael 
Angelo*s  celebrated  statue  of  that  lawgiver,  in 
tended  to  elucidate  the  character  of  Frenchmen 
Coleridge  was  all  his  life  a  hater  of  France  and 
Frenchmen,  arismg  fiom  his  belief  in  their  being 
completely  destitute  of  moral  or  poetical  feeling. 
A  Prussian,  who  was  with  him  while  looking  upon 
the  statue,  observed  that  a  Frenchman  was  the  only 
animal,  "  in  the  human  shape,  that  by  no  possi- 
bility can  lift  itself  up  to  religion  or  poetry."  A 
feolish  and  untrue  remark  on  the  countrymen  of 
Feneloa  and  Pascal,  of  MassiUon  and  Comeille. 
Just  then,  however,  two  French  officers  of  rank 
happened  to  enter  the  church,  and  the  Goth  from 
the  Elbe  remarked  that,  the  first  things  they  would 
notice  would  be  the  **  horns  and  beard"  (upon  which 
the  Prussian  and  Coleridge  had  just  been  rearing 
theories  and  quoting  history),  and  that  the  associ- 
ations the  Frenchmen  would  oonnect  with  them 
**  would  be  those  of  a  he-goat  and  a  cuckdd."  It 
happened  that  the  Prus-Goth  was  right:  the  offi 
oers  did  pcu»  some  such  joke  upon  the  figure. 
Hence,  by  inference,  would  the  poet  have  his 
readers  deduce  the  character  of  a  people,  whose 
literature,  science,  and  civilization  are  perhaps 
only  not  the  very  first  in  the  world. 

Another  instance  of  his  fixed  and  absurd  dislike 
of  every  thing  French,  occurred  during  the  de- 
livery of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Poetry,  at  th* 
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Royal  Institation,  in  the  epring  of  1808 ;  in  one 
of  which  he  astonished  his  auditory  by  thanking 
his  Maker,  in  tho  most  serious  manner,  for  so  or- 
dering events,  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  a 
single  word  of  "  that  frightful  jargon,  the  French 
language  1"  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  public 
avowal  of  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  language, 
Mr.  Coleridge  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit, 
while  conversing  with  his  friends,  of  expressing 
the  utmost  contempt  for  the  literature  of  that 
country ! 

In  the  years  1809-10,  Mr.  Coleridge  issued 
from  Grasmere  a  weekly  essay,  stamped  to  be 
sent  by  the  general  post,  called  **  The  Friend." 
This  paper  lasted  for  twenty-seven  numbers,  and 
was  then  abruptly  discontinued ;  but  the  papers 
have  since  been  collected  and  enlarged  in  three 
small  volumes. 

In  the  year  1812,  Mr.  Coleridge,  being  in  Lon- 
don, edited,  and  contributed  several  very  interest- 
ing articles  to,  Mr.  Sputhey's  "  Omniana,"  in  two 
small  volumes.  In  the  year  1816,  appeared  the 
Biographical  Sketches  of  his  Literary  Life  and 
Opinions,  and  his  newspaper  Poems  re-collected 
under  the  title  of  **  Sibylline  Leaves." 

About  this  time  he  wrote  the  prospectus  of 
"  The  Encyclopaedia  MetropoUtana,"  still  in  the 
course  of  publication,  and  was  intended  to  be  its 
editor ;  but  this  final  mistake  was  early  discovered 
and  rectified. 

In  the  year  1816  likewise  was  published  by 
Mr.  Murray,  at  the  recommendation  of  Lord  By- 
ron, who  had  generously  befriended  the  brother 
(or  rather  the  father)  poet,  the  wondrous  ballad 
tale  of  '*ChrisUbeL"  The  author  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  the  first  part  of  it  was  written  in  his 
great  poetic  year,  1797,  at  Stowey ;  the  second 
part,  after  his  return  from  Germany,  in  1800,  at 
Keswick  :  the  conclusion  yet  remains  to  be  writ- 
ten !  The  poet  says,  indeed,  in  tliis  preface,  **  As 
in  my  very  first  conception  of  the  talc,  I  had  the 
whole  present  to  my  mind,  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet 
be  able  to  embody  in  verse  the  three  parts  yet  to 
come."  We  do  not  pretend  to  contradict  a  poet*8 
dreams ;  but  we  believe  that  Mr.  Coleridge  never 
communicated  to  mortal  man,  woman,  or  child, 
how  this  story  of  witchcraft  was  to  end.  The 
poem  is,  perhaps,  more  interesting  as  a  fragment. 
For  sixteen  years  we  remember  it  used  to  be  re- 
cited and  transcribed  by  admiring  disciples,  till 
at  lengtli  it  was  printed,  and  at  least  half  the 
charm  of  the  poet  was  broken  by  the  counterspell 
of  that  rival  magician,  Faust  In  1818  was  pub- 
lislicd  the  drama  of  Zapolya.  In  1825,  "Aids 
to  Reflection,  in  the  Formation  of  a  Manly  Char- 
acter, on  the  several  grounds  of  Prudence,  Mo- 


rality and  Religion ;  illustrated  by  select  paMages 
from  our  older  Divines,  especially  from  Arch- 
bishop Lcighton."  This  is  for  the  most  part  a 
compilation  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  the 
Archbishop. 

To  conclude  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Coleridge's 
works,  in  1830  was  issued  a  small  volume  **  On 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  States  accord- 
ing to  the  idea  of  each,  with  Aids  towards  a  right 
Judgment.on  the  late  Catholic  Bill." 

In  the  year  1828,  the  whole  of  his  poetical 
works,  including  the  dramas  of  Wallenstein 
(which  had  been  long  out  of  print).  Remorse,  and 
Zapolya,  were  collected  in  three  elegant  volumes 
by  Mr.  Pickering. 

The  latter  years  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  life  were 
made  easy  by  a  domestication  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Gillman,  the  surgeon  of  Highgate  Grove,  and  for 
some  years,  the  poet  deservedly  received  an  an- 
nuity from  his  Majesty  of  JC 100  per  annum,  as 
an  Academician  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture. But  these  few  most  honorable  pensions  to 
worn-out  veterans  in  literature  were  discontinued 
by  the  late  ministry.  Mr.  Coleridge  contributed 
one  or  two  erudite  papers  to  the  transactions  of 
this  Society.  In  the  summer  of  1828,  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge made  the  tour  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  up 
the  Rhine  as  far  as  Bergen.  For  some  years  be- 
fore his  death,  he  was  afflicted  with  great  bodily 
pain ;  and  was  on  one  occasion  heard  to  say,  that 
for  thirteen  months  he  had  from  this  cause  walked 
up  and  down  his  chamber  seventeen  hours  each 
day.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  July,  1834,  having 
previously  written  the  following  epitaph  for  him- 
self: 

••  Stop,  Christian  passer-by !  stop,  child  of  God  ! 

And  read  with  gentle  breast.     Beneath  this  sod 

A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  seem'd  he  — 

Oh,  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  8.  T.  C.  I 

That  he,  who,  many  a  year,  with  toil  of  breath. 

Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death! 

Mercy  for  praise  — to  be  forgiven  for  flime, 

He  8sk*d  and  hoped  through  Christ.    Do  thou  the 


This  is  perfection  —  worthy  of  the  author  of 
the  best  essay  on  epitaphs  in  the  English  Ian- 
guage.  He  was  buried  in  Highgate  Church.  He 
has  left  three  children,  namely,  Hartley,  Derwent, 
and  Sara.  The  first  has  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  arc 
wortliy  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  verses  addressed  to 
him  at  "  six  years  old."  The  second  son  is  in 
holy  orders,  and  is  married  and  settled  in  the 
west  of  England  ;  and  the  poet's  daughter  is 
united  to  lier  learned  and  lively  cousin,  Mr.  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge,  the  author  of  **  Six  Months  in 
the  West  Indies."  This  young  lady  had  the  good 
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fertuxw  to  be  educated  in  the  noble  library  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cumberland  Greta,  where  she  as. 
sisted  her  accomplished  uncle  in  translating^  from 
the  old  French  the  history  of  Uie  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard, and  from  the  Latin  the  account  of  the  Abi- 
pooes,  or  Equestrian  Indians  of  South  America, 
by  the  Jesuit  Martin  DobrizhoSer ;  both  of  which 
works  were  published  by  Mr.  Murray. 

"  Bat  of  his  native  speech,  because  well  nigh 
i>isaie  in  him  forgetfulnetis  had  wrought. 
In  Latin  be  compoueti  his  history, 
A  garrulous  but  a  lively  tale,  and  fraught 
With  matter  of  delight  and  food  for  thought ; 
And  if  he  could,  in  Merlin's  glass,  have  seen 
Bj  whom  his  tomes  to  speak  our  tongue  were  taught, 
The  old  man  would  have  been  as  pleaded  (I  ween) 
As  when  be  won  the  ear  of  that  great  empress 
queen.*' 

Soothkt's  TaU  nf  P^rafuaf, 


The  foTUming  hrUf  sketches  of  C6leridge*s  char- 
acter are  selected  from  among  the  numerous 
notice9  which  appeared  in  isarious  reviews  and 
periodicals  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

**  As  a  S^eat  poet,  and  a  still  gfreater  philoso- 
pher, the  world  has  hardly  yet  done  justice  to  the 
genius  of  Coleridge.  It  was  in  truth  of  an  order 
not  to  be  appreciated  in  a  brief  spaoe.  A  fiir 
longer  life  than  that  of  Coleridge  shall  not  suffice 
to  bring  to  maturity  the  harvest  of  a  renown  like 
his.  The  ripening  of  his  mind,  with  all  its  golden 
fruitage,  is  but  the  seed-time  of  his  glory.  Th^ 
dose  and  consummation  of  his  labors  (grievous 
to  those  that  knew  him,  and  even  to  those  that 
knew  him  not,)  is  the  mere  commencement  of 
his  eternity  of  fame.  As  a  poet,  Coleridge  was 
unquestionably  great ;  as  a  moralist,  a  theologian, 
and  a  philosopher,  of  the  very  highest  class,  he 
was  Qtterly  unapproachable.  And  here,  gentle 
reader,  let  me  be  plainly  understood  as  speaking 
not  merely  of  the  present,  but  the  patt.  Nay, 
more.  Seeing  that  the  earth  herself  is  now  post 
her  prime,  and  gives  various  indications  of  her 
beginning  to  '  grow  grey  in  years,'  it  would,  per- 
haps,  savoar  more  of  probability  than  presump- 
tioD,  if  I  were  likewise  to  include  the  future.  It 
is  thus  that,  looking  both  to  what  is,  and  io  what 
has  been,  we  seem  to  feel  it,  like  a  truth  intuitive, 
that  we  shall  never  have  another  Shukspeare  in 
the  drama,  nor  a  second  Milton  in  (he  regions  of 
sublimer  song.  As  a  poet,  Coleridge  has  done 
enough  to  show  how  much  more  he  might  and 
could  have  done,  if  he  had  so  thought  fit  It  was 
ImJy  said  of  him,  by  an  excellent  critic  and  ac 
ooinplished  judge,  *  Let  the  dullest  clod  that  ever 
vegetated,  provided  only  he  be  alive  and  hears,  be 
shut  up  in  a  room  with  Coleridge,  or  in  b  wood, 


and  subjected  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  ethereal 
influence  of  that  wonderful  mun*s  monologue,  and 
he  will  begin  to  believe  himself  a  poet.  The  bar. 
ren  wilderness  may  not  blossom  like  the  rose ;  but 
it  will  seem,  or  rather  feel  to  do  so,  under  tlie  lus- 
tre of  an  imagination  exhaustless  as  the  sun.' 

'*At  the  house  of  the  attached  friend,  under 
whose  roof  this  illustrious  man  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  it  was  the  custom  to  have  a  con- 
versazione every  Thursday  evening.  Here  Cole- 
ridge  was  the  centre  and  admiration  of  the  circle 
that  gathered  round  him.  He  could  not  be  other- 
wise  than  aware  of  the  intellectual  homage  of 
which  ho  was  the  object ;  yet  there  be  sate,  talk- 
ing and  looking  all  sweet  and"  simple  and  divine 
thinifS,  the  very  personification  of  meekness  and 
humility.  Now  he  spoke  of  passing  occurrences, 
or  of  surrounding  objects, — the  flowers  o»  the  ta- 
ble, or  the  dog  on  the  hearth ;  and  enlarged  in 
most  familiar  wise  on  the  beauty  of  the  one,  the 
attachment,  the  almost  moral  nature  of  the  other, 
and  the  wonders  that  were  involved  in  each.  And 
now,  soaring  upward  with  amazing  majesty,  into 
those  sublimer  regions  in  which  his  soul  de- 
lighted, and  abstracting  himself  from  the  things 
of  time  and  sense,  the  strength  of  his  wing  soon 
carried  him  out  of  sight.  And  here,  even  in  these 
his  eagle  flights,  although  the  eye  in  gazing  afler 
him  was  dazzled  and  blinded,  yet  ever  and  anon 
a  sunbeam  would  make  its  way  through  the  loop- 
holes of  the  mind,  giving  it  to  discern  that  beau- 
tiful amalgamation  of  heart  and  spirit,  that  could 
equally  raise  him  above  his  fellow-men,  or  bring 
him  down  again  to  the  softest  level  of  humanity. 
*  It  is  easy,'  says  the  critic  before  alluded  to, — *■  it 
is  easy  to  talk— not  very  difficult  to  speechify — 
hard  (p  speak ;  but  to  '  discourse*  is  a  gifl  rarely 
bestowed  by  Heaven  on  mortal  man.  Coleridge 
has  it  in  perfection.  While  he  is  discoursing,  the 
world  loses  all  its  common-places^  and  you  and 
your  wife  imagine  yourselves  Adam  and  Eve, 
listening  to  the  aflable  archangel  Raphael  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  You  would  no  more  dream  of 
wishing  him  to  be  mute  for  awhile,  than  you 
would  a  river,  that  *  imposes  silence  with  a  stilly 
sound.'  Whether  you  understand  two  consecu- 
tive  sentences,  we  shall  not  stop  too  curiously  to 
enquire ;  but  you  do  something  better — ^you  feel 
the  whole,  just  like  any  other  divine  music.  And 
'tis  your  own  fiiult  if  you  do  not  **  a  wiser  and  a 
better  man  arise  to-morrow's  morn." '  " 

The  Metropolitan. 

An  elaborate  and  admirable  critique  on  Cole- 
ridge's ••Poetical  Works,"  in  "The  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  ClII.,"  written  just  before  his  death, 
opens  as  follows : 
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**  Idolized  by  many,  and  used  without  scruple 
by  more,  the  poet  of  'ChriBtabcl'  and  the  *  An- 
cient Mariner*  is  but  little  truly  known  in  that 
common  literary  world,  which,  without  the  pre- 
rogative of  conferring  fame  hereailer,  can  most 
surely  give  or  prevent  popularity  for  the  present 
In  that  circle  he  commonly  passes  for  a  man  of 
genius  who  has  written  some  very  beautiful 
verses,  but  whose  original  powers,  whatever  they 
were,  have  been  long  since  lost  or  confounded  in 
the  pursuit  of  metaphysic  dreams.  We  ourselves 
venture  to  think  very  differently  of  Mr.  Coleridge, 
both  as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  although  we  are 
well  enough  aware  that  nothing  which  we  can 
say  will,  as  matters  now  stand,  much  advance  his 
chance  of  becoming  a  fiishionable  author.  In- 
deed, as  we  rather  believe,  we  should  earn  small 
thanks  from  him  for  our  happiest  exertions  in 
such  a  cause ;  for  certainly,  of  all  the  men  of  let- 
ters whom  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  know,  we 
never  met  any  one  who  was  so  utterly  regardless 
of  the  reputation  of  the  mere  author  as  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge—one  so  lavish  and  indiscriminate  in  the 
exhibition  of  his  own  intellectual  wealth  before 
any  and  every  person,  no  matter  who— one  so 
reckless  who  might  reap  where  he  had  most  pro- 
digally  sown  and  watered.  *•  God  knows,' — as  we 
once  heard  him  exclaim  upon  the  subject  of  his 
unpublished  system  of  philosophy, — ^^God  knows, 
I  have  no  author*s  vanity  about  it  I  should  be 
absolutely  glad  if  I  could  hear  that  the  thing  had 
been  done  before  me.*  It  is  somewhere  told  of 
Virgil,  that  he  took  more  pleasure  in  the  good 
verses  of  Varius  and  Horace  than  in  his  own. 
We  would  not  answer  for  that ;  but  the  story  has 
always  occurred  to  us,  when  we  have  seen  Mr. 
Coleridge  criticising  and  amending  the  work  of  a 
contemporary  author  with  much  more  zeal  and 
hilarity  than  we  ever  perceived  him  to  display 
about  any  thing  of  his  own.  Perhaps  our  readers 
may  have  heard  repeated  a  saying  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth, that  many  men  of  this  age  had  done  won- 
derful things^  as  Davy,  Scott,  Cuvier,  Sec ;  but 
thai  Coleridge  was  the  only  wonderful  man  he 
ever  knew.  Something,  of  course,  must  be  al- 
lowed in  this  BB  in  all  other  such  cases  of  anti- 
*lhesis ;  bat  we  believe  the  &ct  really  to  be,  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  occasionally 


visited  Mr.  Coleridge  have  lefl  him  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  the  judgment  indicated  in  tJie  above  re- 
mark. They  admire  the  man  more  than  his 
works,  or  they  forget  the  works  in  the  absorbing 
impression  made  by  the  living  author.  And  no 
wonder.  Those  who  remember  him  in  his  more 
vigorous  days  can  bear  witness  to  the  peculiarity 
and  transcendent  power  of  his  conversational  elo- 
quence. It  was  unlike  any  thing  that  could  be 
heard  elsewhere;  the  kind  was  different,  the  de- 
gree  was  different;  the  manner  was  different 
The  boundless  range  of  scientific  knowledge,  the 
brilliancy  and  exquisite  nicety  of  illustration,  the 
deep  and  ready  reasoning,  the  strangeness  and 
immensity  of  bookish  lore,  were  not  all ;  the  dra- 
matic story,  the  joke,  the  pun,  the  festivity,  must 
be  added;  and  with  these  the  clerical-looking 
dress,  the  thick  waving  silver  hair,  the  youthful- 
colored  cheek,  the  indefinable  mouth  and  lips,  tlie 
quick  yet  steady  and  penetrating  grecnish-grey 
eye,  the  slow  and  continuous  enunciation,  and  the 
everlasting  music  of  his  tones, — all  went  to  make 
up  the  image  and  to  constitute  the  living  presence 
of  the  man.*' 

In  a  note  at  the  conclusion  of  the  number  of 
**The  Quarterly  Review"  from  which  the  pre- 
ceding passage  has  been  taken,  Mr.  Coleridge's 
decease  is  thus  mentioned : 

**  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  wc  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  Coleridge.  When  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle on  his  poetry  was  printed,  he  was  weak  in 
body,  but  exhibited  no  obvious  symptoms  of  so 
near  a  dissolution.  The  fatal  change  was  sudden 
and  decisive ;  and  six  days  before  his  death  he 
knew,  assuredly,  that  his  hour  was  come.  His 
few  worldly  affairs  had  been  long  settled ;  and, 
after  many  tedious  'adieus,  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  might  be  as  little  interrupted  as  possible. 
His  sufferings  were  severe  and  constant  till  within 
thirty-six  hours  of  his  end;  but  they  had  no 
power  to  affect  the  deep  tranquillity  of  his  mind, 
or  the  wonted  sweetness  of  his  address.  His 
prayer  from  the  beginning  was,  that  God  would 
not  withdraw  his  Spirit ;  and  that  by  the  way  in 
which  he  would  bear  the  last  straggle,  he  might 
bo  abld  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  in 
Christ    If  ever  man  did  so,  Coleridge  did.*' 
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PREFACE. 

CoiffposmoNS  resembling  those  here  ooUected  are 
not  tinlrequenUy  condemned  for  their  querulous 
Rsrotiera.  But  Egotism  is  to  be  condemned  tlien  only 
when  it  oflenda  against  time  and  place,  as  in  a  Ilis- 
toiy  or  an  Epic  Poem.  To  censure  it  in  a  Monody 
or  Sonnet  is  ahnost  as  absuni  as  to  dislike  a  circle 
for  being  round.  Why  then  write  Sonnets  or  Mono- 
dies ?  Because  they  give  me  pleamire  when  perhaps 
nothing  else  could.  Aficr  the  more  violent  emotions 
of  Sorro^iv,  the  mind  demands  amusement,  and  can 
find  it  in  employment  alone :  but,  full  of  its  late  suf^ 
fenngs,  it  can  endure  no  employment  not  in  some 
measure  connected  with  them.  Forcibly  to  turn 
an-ay  our  attention  to  general  subjects  is  a  painful 
and  iQOtst  oflen  an  unavailing  eflbrt. 

Bat  O !  how  rniteral  to  a  wounded  heart 
The  tale  of  Miicrj  to  impart — 
From  oiliera'  eyes  bid  artless  sorrowi  flow, 
Afld  raise  eateem  upon  the  base  of  Woe ! 

Shaio. 

The  communicativeness  of  our  Nature  leads  us  to 
deatribe  our  own  sorrows ;  in  the  endeavor  to  de- 
scribe them,  intellectual  activity  is  exerted ;  and 
from  intellectual  activity  there  results  a  pleasure, 
which  is  gradually  associated,  and  mingles  as  a  cor- 
rective, with  the  painful  subject  of  the  description. 
-True!"  (it  may  be  answered)  "but  how  are  the 
Ptbuc  interested  in  your  sorrows  or  your  Descrip- 
tkm  1"  We  are  for  ever  attributing  personal  Unities 
to  imaginaiy  Aggregates.  What  is  the  Poblic,  but  a 
lenn  for  a  number  of  scattered  individuals  ?  of  whom 
as  many  will  be  interested  in  these  sorrows,  as  have 
experienced  the  same  or  similar. 

Holf  be  the  lay 
WUfCh  moorntnc  soothea  the  moamer  on  Uf  way. 

If  I  ooold  judge  of  others  by  myself,  I  should  not 
heMtote  to  afiinn,  that  the  most  interesting  passages 
are  those  in  which  the  Author  develops  his  own 
feelings  f  The  sweet  voice  of  Cona*  never  sounds 
su  sweetly,  as  when  it  speaks  of  itself ;  and  I  should 
almost  suspect  that  man  of  an  unkindly  heart,  who 
could  read  the  opening  of  the  third  book  of  the  Paror 
dise  Lost  without  peculiar  emotion.  By  a  Law  of  our 
Nature,  he,  who  labors  under  a  strong  feeling,  is 
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impelled  to  seek  for  sympathy ;  but  a  Poet's  feelings 
are  all  strong.  Quicquid  amet  valde  amai.  Akenside 
therefore  speaks  with  philosophical  accuracy  when 
he  classes  Love  and  Poetry,  as  producing  the  same 
offocts: 

Love  and  the  wish  of  Poets  when  their  tonf  ue 
Would  toach  to  others'  busonw,  what  so  charms 
Their  own. 

Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

There  is  one  secies  of  Egotism  which  is  truly 
disgusting ;  not  that  which  leads  u»  to  comiiiunicaie 
our  feelings  to  others  but  that  which  would  redact* 
the  feelings  of  others  to  an  identity  with  our  own. 
The  Atlieist,  who  exclaims  "psliaw!*'  when  ho 
glances  his  eye  on  the  praises  of  Deity,  is  an  Kpo'.isi : 
an  old  man,  when  he  speaks  contemptuoi;.sly  of  Lo\  o- 
verses,  is  im  Egotist:  and  the  sleek  Favorites  of 
Fortune  are  Egotists,  when  they  condenui  all  '*  inrl- 
ancholy,  discontented  "  verses.  Surely,  it  would  be 
cimdid  not  merely  to  ask  whether  the  poem  plcasc^s 
ourselves,  but  to  consider  whether  or  no  there  may 
not  be  others,  to  whom  it  is  well  calculated  to  give 
an  innocent  pleasure. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  each  of  my  readers  will,  1 
hope,  remember,  tliat  these  Poems  on  various  sub- 
jects, which  he  reads  at  one  time  and  imdcr  the  in- 
fluence of  one  set  of  feelings,  were  written  at  differ- 
ent times  and  prompted  by  very  diflferent  feelinss ; 
and  therefore  that  Uie  supposed  inferiority  of  one 
Poem  to  another  may  sometimes  be  owing  to  the 
temper  of  mind  in  which  he  happens  to  peruse  it. 


My  poems  have  been  rightly  charged  with  a  pio 
fusion  of  double-epithets,  and  a  general  turgidness 
I  have  pnmed  the  double-epithets  with  no  sparing 
hand ;  and  used  my  best  e^rts  to  tame  the  swell 
and  glitter  both  of  thoi]ght  and  diction.*  This  latter 


*  Without  any  feeling  of  anger,  I  may  yet  be  allowed  to 
ezpresa  some  degree  of  surprise,  that  after  baring  run  the 
critical  gauntlet  for  a  certain  ckua  of  faults,  which  I  had,  viz. 
a  too  ornate  and  elaborately  poetic  diction,  and  nothing  hav- 
ing come  before  the  judgment-aeat  of  the  Reviewers  during 
the  long  interval,  I  should  for  at  least  seventeen  years,  quarter 
after  quarter,  have  been  placed  by  them  in  the  foroinoat  rank 
of  the  proscribed,  and  made  to  abide  the  brunt  of  abuM  and 
ridicule  for  faults  directly  opposite,  viz.  bald  and  prosaic  lan- 
guage, and  an  afiected  ■implicity  both  of  matter  and  manner 
— faults  which  assuredly  did  not  enter  into  the  character  of 
my  compositions.— /.iterory  Life,  \  51.  Published  1817 
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fault  however  had  insiniiatiHl  itself  into  my  Religious 
Musings  with  such  intricacy  of  union,  that  some- 
times  1  have  omitted  to  disentangle  die  weed  from 
the  fear  of  snapping  the  flower.  A  third  and  heavier 
accusation  has  been  brought  against  me,  that  of  ob- 
scurity; but  not,  I  think,  with  equal  justice.  An 
Author  is  obscure,  when  his  conceptions  are  dim 
and  imperfect,  and  his  language  incorrect,  or  unap- 
prtjprisite,  or  involved.  A  poem  that  abounds  in 
ulliisions,  like  the  Bard  of  Gmy,  or  one  that  imper* 
sonales  high  and  abstract  truths,  hko  Collins**  Ode 
on  Uie  poetical  character,  claims  not  to  be  popular — 
but  should  be  acquitted  of  olscurity.  The  deliciency 
is  in  the  Reader.  But  this  is  a  charge  which  every 
lM>ct,  wliose  imagination  is  warm  and  rapid,  must 
rxix»ft  from  his  contemporaries.  Milton  did  not 
<»siape  it ;  and  it  wn«  adduced  with  virulence  si^oinst 
(Iray  and  Collins.  We  now  hear  no  more  of  it: 
not  that  their  jiocms  are  better  understood  at  present, 
than  they  were  at  their  first  publication ;  but  their 
fame  is  established ;  and  a  critic  would  accuse  him- 
self of  frigidity  or  inattention,  who  should  profess 
not  to  understand  them.  But  a  living  writer  is  yet 
subjudice;  and  if  we  cannot  follow  his  conceptions 
or  enter  into  his  feelings,  it  is  more  consoling  to  our 
pride  to  consider  him  as  lost  beneath,  limn  as  soaring 
above  us.  If  any  man  expect  from  my  poems  the 
same  easiness  of  style  which  he  admires  in  a  drink- 
mg-song.  for  liim  I  have  not  written.  Intelligibilia, 
noti  iiiieVecttttn  adfero. 

I  expect  neither  pfofit  nor  gsneral  fame  by  my 
writings  ;  and  I  consider  mfself  tts  having  been 
amply  repaid  without  either.  Poetry  has  been  to  me 
its  own  •*  exceeding  great  reward : "  it  has  soothed 
my  afflictions;  it  has  multiplied  and  refined  my  en- 
joj  raentfi ;  it  has  endeared  solitude :  and  it  has  given 
me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  Good  and 
the  Beautiful  in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me. 

S.T.C. 
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GENEVIEVE. 

Maid  of  my  love,  sweet  Geneineve ! 
In  beauty's  light  you  glide  along : 
Your  eye  is  hke  the  star  of  eve, 
And  sweet  your  voice,  as  seraph's  song. 
Vet  not  your  heavenly  beauty  gives 
This  heart  with  passion  soft  to  glow : 
Within  your  soul  a  voice  there  lives ! 
It  bids  you  hear  the  tale  of  woe. 
When  sinking  low  the  miflerer  wan 
Beholds  no  hand  outstretched  to  save. 
Fair,  as  the  bosom  of  the  swan 
That  rises  graceful  o'er  the  wave, 
I  've  seen  your  breast  with  pity  heave, 
And  iherefore  love  I  you,  sweet  Genevieve ! 


SONNET. 


TO   THE   AUTUMNAL  MOON. 

Mild  Splendor  of  the  various-vested  Night! 
Mother  of  wildly-working  visions !  hail ! 
I  watch  thy  gliding,  while  ^vilh  watery  light 
Thy  weak  eye  glimmen  through  a  fleecy  veil ; 


And  when  thou  lovest  thy  pale  orb  to  shroud 
Behind  the  gather'd  blacluiess  lost  on  high ; 
And  when  thou  darlest  from  the  wind-rent  cloud 
Thy  placid  lightning  o'er  tlie  awaken'd  sky. 
Ah  such  is  Hope '  as  changeful  and  as  fair  I 
Now  dimly  peering  on  tlie  wistful  sight ; 
Now  hid  behind  the  dragon-wing'd  Despair 
But  soon  emerging  in  her  radiant  might. 
She  o'er  the  sorrow-clouded  breast  of  Core 
Sails,  like  a  meteor  kindling  in  its  flight 


TIME,  REAL  AND  IMAGINARY. 

AN   ALLEGORY. 

On  the  wide  level  of  a  mojmtain's  head 
(I  knew  not  where,  but  'twas  some  faery  place 
Their  pinions,  ostrich-like,  for  sails  outspread. 
Two  lovely  children  run  an  endless  race, 

A  sister  and  a  brother ! 

This  far  outstript  the  other; 
Yet  ever  runs  she  with  reverted  face. 
And  looks  and  listens  for  the  boy  behind  1 

For  he,  alas  !    is  blind  ! 
O'er  rough  and  smooth  with  even  step  ho  p 
And  knows  not  whether  he  be  lint  or  last. 


is'd, 


MONODY  ON  TIIE  DEATH  OF 
CIIATTERTON. 

O  WHAT  a  wonder  seems  the  fear  of  death. 
Seeing  how  gladly  we  all  sink  to  sleep. 
Babes,  Children,  Youtlis  and  Men, 
Might  following  night  for  threescore  years  and  tet 
But  doubly  stmngo,  where  life  is  but  a  breath 
To  sigh  and  pent  with,  up  Want's  nigged  steep. 

Away,  Grim  Phantom !  Scorpion  King,  away 

Reserve  thy  terrors  and  thy  stings  display 

For  coward  Wealth  and  Guilt  in  robes  of  state 

Lo !  by  the  grave  I  stand  of  one,  for  whom 

A  prodigal  Nature  and  a  niggard  Doom 

{That  all  bestowing,  Ihu  withholding  all) 

Made  each  chance  knell  from  distant  spire  or  uonie 

Soimd  like  a  seeking  Mother's  anxious  call. 

Return,  poor  Child !  Home,  weary  Truant,  home ! 

Thee,  Chatterton !  these  unbleat  stones  protect 
From  want,  and  the  bleak  freezings  of  neglecL 
Too  long  before  the  vexing  Storm-blast  driven. 
Here  hast  thou  found  repose !  beneath  this  sod ! 
Thou !  O  vain  word !  thou  dwell'st  not  with  the  clod 
Amid  the  shining  Host  of  the  Forgiven 
Thou  at  the  throne  of  Mercy  and  thy  God  • 
The  triumph  of  redeeming  Love  dost  hymn 
(Believe  it,  O  my  soul !)  to  harps  of  Seraphim. 

Yet  ofl,  perforce  ('tis  suflering  Nature's  call,) 
I  weep,  that  heaven-bom  (Jenins  90  shall  fall  { 
And  oft,  in  Fancy's  saddest  hour,  my  soul 
Averted  shudders  at  the  poison'd  bowl. 
Now  groans  my  sickening  heart,  as  still  I  view 

Thy  corse  of  livid  hue  ; 
Now  indignation  checks  the  feeble  sigh. 
Or  flashes  through  the  tear  that  glistens  in  mine  n^ 
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b  thii  tbc  land  of  Bong-«nnobled  line  f 
is  ihiB  the  land,  where  Genius  ne'er  in  v&In 

Four'd  ibrth  his  lofly  strain  T 
Ah  me !  yet  8pcnter,  gentlest  bard  divine, 
Beneath  chiU  Disappointment's  shade 
His  weary  limbs  in  lonely  anguish  kid. 

And  o'er  her  darhiog  4ead 

Pity  hopeless  bncg  lier  head, 
While  **  'mid  tho  pelting  of  that  morcilsM  etonn,'* 
Sink  to  the  cold  earth  Otway's  fiuniah'd  imni  I 

SaUine  of  thon^t,  and  confident  of  lame, 

fwok  voles  where  Avon  winds,  the  Minstrel*  came. 

light-hearted  youth !  aye,  os  he  hastes  along, 

He  meditates  the  fatnre  song, 
}Um  dsumlesB  JELUk  (m/d  the  Dacian  Jbe ; 

And  while  tho  numbers  ilowing  strong 

Xn  eddies  wfcdil,  in  sm^ges  throng; 
Rxalting  in  the  spirits'  genial  thro«, 
In  tides  of  powar  his  hfe-blood  setrai  to  Bow. 


And  now  his  cheeks  witli  deeper  ardon  flame, 
Ifis  eyes  ha»«  glorious  meanings,  that  declare 
More  tima  the  Ught  of  ouiwaid  day  shines  tfa«re, 
A  holier  triumph  and  a  sterner  ann! 
Wmgs  grow  within  hhn;  and  he  soars  above 
Or  field's,  or  Minstrel's  lay  of  war  or  lovet 
Friend  to  the  friendleas,  to  the  Buflerer  heahhr 
Ue  beua  the  widow's  prayer,  the  good  man's  pniw ; 
Te  scenes  of  bUm  tmuBnules  his  fimeied  wealth. 
And  yocmg  and  old  shail  now  see  happy  days. 
Oi  amny  a  waste  he  bids  trim  gardens  rise, 
GivM  Che  bloA  sky  to  many  a  prisonar'to  eyes ; 
And  now  hi  wrath  he  gns^  the  patriot  steel. 
And  her  own  iron  rod  he  midges  Oppremion  feeL 

Sweet  Flow«r  of  Hope !  free  Katute's  gwual  dbildr 
That  didst  so  lair  disclose  thy  early  bloom, 
rdliog  the  wide  air  with  a  rich  perfimm! 
For  thee  in  vain  all  heavenly  aspects  smfled; 
Frara  the  hard  world  brief  respiie  could  they  vriiv-^ 
Hie  frost  nipp*d  sharp  without,  the  canker  pcey'd 

within! 
Ah  *  vlieie  are  iled  the  charms  of  vernal  Grace, 
And  Joy's  wild  ^eams  that  lighten'd  o'er  thy  ftce  T 
Tomh  of  tomultuous  soul,  axKi  haggaxd  eye! 
Thy  waated  Ibm,  thy  harried  steps,  I  view, 
(hi  tl^  wan  fwehead  starts  the  loihal  dew. 
And  oh !  the  anguish  of  th&t  shuddeiii^  sigh ! 

fecii  ware  the  sm^es  «f  die  i^ooiay  hoar, 

WhenCaM^of  wither'd  bmw, 
Tteptr'd  the  poison's  death-ooM  pow«r*. 
Already  to  tl^  fips  vras  raised  the  bowl. 
When  near  thee  stood  Aflectkm  meek 
(Her  bosam  bare,  and  wildly  pale  her  cheek,) 
Tftf  sullen  gsaae  she  bade  thee  roil 
te  sesnes  that  weQ  might  melt  thy  sod ; 
Tky  native  cat  she  flashed  upon  thy  view, 
Xlqr  native  cot,  where  sull,  at  close  of  day, 
.  saee  smilfaig  ssSe^  and  HrtenM  td  thy  lay ; 
Thy  S«ter*B  shrieks  she  bftde  thee  faeor, 
Ami  mark  thy  Modier^s  Entiling  tear; 

See,  see  her  braasf  s  oonvulsive  throe, 
Her  silent  agony  of  woe ! 
Ahr  dadi  the  poiaan'd  chidioe  from  thy  ham! ! 
And  dura  hadat  dwdi'd  it,  at  her  soft  command. 


•  Ave.,  a  liwi  net  Bdrtol;  *#  hiriHIiC*  0r  OMMimi. 


fiat  dkat  Despair  and  Indignation  rose, 
And  told  again  the  stoty  of  tliy  woes ; 
Told  the  keen  insult  of  the  unieeling  heart ; 
Tbe  dread  dependence  on  the  low-bom  mind ; 
Told  eveiy  pang,  with  which  thy  soul  must  smart, 
Ne^eet,  and  grinning  Scorn,  and  Want  combmed ! 
Recoiling  quick,  thou  bad'st  the  (riend  of  pain 
Ron  the  black  tide  of  Death  through  every  fireesng 
vein! 

Te  woods !  that  wave  o'er  Avon's  rocky  steep, 
To  Fanay's  ear  sweet  is  your  murmuring  deep ! 
For  here  she  loves  the  cypress  wreath  to  weave. 
Watching,  with  wistful  eye,  the  saddening  tints  of  evf> 
Here,  fiir  from  men,  amid  this  pathless  grove, 
In  soieaan  thought  the  Miostrel  wont  to  rove, 
like  staibbeam  on  the  slow  sequester'd  tide 
Lone^Httering,  through  die  high  tree  branching  wide 
And  here,  in  Inspiration's  eager  hour. 
When  most  tho  big  soul  feelB  tlie  mastering  power. 
These  wikls,  these  caverns  rooming  o'er, 
Round  which  the  screaming  sea-gulW  soar^ 
With  wild  unequal  steps  ho  pass'd  along, 
Oft  pouring  on  the  winds  a  broken  song ; 
Anon,  upon  some  rough  rock's  fearful  brow 
Would  poose  abrupt— end  gaxo  upon  the  vraves 
belotv*. 

Poor  Chfttterton!  he  soirows  ibr  thy  fate 

\Vho  would  have  praised  and  loved  thee,  ere  too 

kte. 
Fbor  Chatterton!  farcwoU !  of  darkest  huns 
This  chaplet  cast  I  on  thy  unshaped  tomb ; 
fiot  dare  no  Imiger  on  the  sad  theme  muse, 
Lost  kindred  woes  pemmde  a  kindred  doom : 
For  oh  I  big  gall-dreps,  shook  from  Folly's  wing. 
Have  Mftcken'd  the  fiiir  promise  of  my  spring  { 
And  the  stem  Fate  tmnspterced  with  vievvlefas  dart 
The  last  pale  Hope  that  shiver'd  at  my  heart! 

Hence,  gloomy  thooghti!  no  mora  my  soul  shall 

dweU 

On  joys  that  were !  No  laoro  eulure  to  wcigli 
The  shame  ami  anguish  of  the  evil  day, 
Wisely  Ibrgetfol !  C^er  the  ocean  swell 
Sublime  of  Hope  I  seek  the  cotmgod  dell. 
Where  Virtae  cabn  with  careless  step  may  stmy , 
And,  dancing  to  the  moon-light  roundelay. 
The  wizard  Pkusions  weave  a  holy  spell ! 

O  Chatterton !  that  Uiou  wert  yet  alive ! 
Sure  thoa  wouldst  spread  the  canvas  to  die  gale, 
And  love  with  us  the  tinkling  team  to  drive 
O'er  peaceful  Freedom's  imdivided  dale ; 
And  we,  at  sober  eve,  would  round  diee  dirong, 
HaJiging,  enreplnred,  on  thy  stately  song ! 
And  greet  with  smiles  die  young-c^ed  I^oesy 
All  deftly  maak'd,  as  hoar  Antiquity. 

Alas  win  Phantasies !  the  fleetxng  brood 
Of  Woe  self-solaced  in  her  dreamy  mood  ! 
Tet  will  I  love  to  (bllow  the  sweet  drean. 
Where  Susquehaniuh  pours  his  untamed  stream , 
And  on  some  hill,  whose  forest-fiowning  ride 
Waves  o'er  the  murmurs  of  his  calmer  tide. 
Will  raise  a  solemn  Cenotaph  to  thee. 
Sweet  Harper  of  dme^hrouded  Minstrelsy ! 
And  there,  ioodied  sadly  by  the  dirgeful  wind^ 
Mim  mi  dm  sore  ills  I  had  teft  behind. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  PIXIEa 


TIm  Pixiefl,  in  the  rap«raUlioo  of  Devanakire,  are  a  raoa  of 
boinca  invisibly  amall,  and  harmleaa  or  friend ty  to  man.  Ala 
RmaU  diiuiice  fruro  a  Tillogo  in  that  county,  half-way  up  a 
wood-oiverod  hill,  ii  an  eioavatiea  eallecl  tlie  Pi^iea'  Parlor. 
The  rooy  of  old  mae  form  ile  ceiling ;  and  on  i(a  eidoa  are 
ionomectble  eiphen,  amonc  whieh  the  author  diicovered  hia 
own  cipher  and  thoee  of  hie  brothen,  cot  by  the  hand  of  their 
childhood.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  flowa  the  river  Oiler. 

To  this  place  the  Author  conducted  a  party  of  youov  LadieSi 
during  the  Pnminor  montha  of  the  year  I7H3 ;  oae  of  whoa, 
ufatatore  eleganlly  tmall,  and  of  oomplexiun  colorloaa  yet 
rlear,  was  proclaimed  the  Faery  Uueen.  On  which  oecasioo 
tho  (bUowiaii  inefular  Odo  was  wcideo. 


I. 
WiiOM  the  unmnglit  Slicpherds  call 

Pixiet  in  their  madrigal, 
Fanry's  children,  here  wo  dwell : 

Welcome,  Ladies !  to  our  cclL 
Hera  the  wren  of  softest  note 

Boiids  its  nest  and  warbles  well ; 
Hem  the  blackbird  strains  his  throat ; 

Welcome,  Ladies !  to  our  cell. 

n. 

Wlicn  fiides  tlie  moon  all  shadowy^palo. 
And  scuds  the  cloud  before  the  gale, 
Ere  Mom  with  living  gems  bcdight 
Purples  the  East  wiili  streaky  light. 
We  sip  the  furze-flower's  fragrant  dews 
Clad  in  robes  of  rainbow  hues : 
Or  sport  amid  the  rosy  gleam. 
Soothed  by  the  distani-tinkliqg  team. 
While  lusty  Lalwr  sooutijig  sorrow 
Bids  the  Dame  a  glad  good-morrow, 
Who  jogs  the  accustomed  road  along, 
And  paces  cheery  to  her  cheering  song. 

in. 

But  ix>t  otir  filmy  pinioa 
We  scorch  amid  the  blaxe  of  day, 
Wiien  Noontide's  fiery^treased  minion 
Flashes  the  fervid  ray. 
Aye  from  the  sultry  beat 
We  to  the  cave  retreat 
O'eicanopied  by  huge  roots  intertwined 
With  wildest  texture,  blacken'd  o'er  with  age : 
Kotmd  Ihem  their  mantle  green  the  ivies  bind, 
Beneath  whose  foliage  pale, 
Fann*d  by  the  imfrequent  gale, 
We  shield  us  from  the  Tyrant^s  mid-day  rage. 

IV. 
Thither,  while  the  murmaring  throng 
Of  i»ild-bees  hum  iheir  dro\%isy  aong. 
By  Indolence  and  Pancy  brought* 
A  fouthful  Bard,  **  unknown  to  Fame,** 
Wooes  the  Queen  of  Solemn  Thought, 
And  heaves  the  gentle  misery  of  a  sigh, 
Gaxing  with  fearful  eye, 
As  round  our  sandy  grot  appear 
Many  a  rudely-scuipturod  name 
Tp  pensive  Memory  dear ! 
Wearily  gay  dreams  of  siuiuy-tinctored  hoe, 
We  glance  befim  liis  view  i 


0*er  his  hush'd  soul  our  soothing  witcheries  shed* 
And  twine  our  faery  garlands  round  his  head. 


When  Evening's  dusky  car, 

Crown'd  with  her  dewy  star. 
Steals  o'er  the  foding  sky  in  shadowy  flight. 

On  leaves  of  aspen  trees 

We  tMroble  to  the  breeze, 
Veil'd  from  the  grosser  ken  of  moruU  sight 

Or,  haply,  at  the  viskwary  hour. 
Along  our  wiJdly-bower'd  seqtiester'd  walk* 
We  listen  to  tlie  enoraour'd  ruatic's  talk; 
Hcmvc  with  the  heavings  of  the  maiden's  breaat. 
Where  yotmg-eyed  Loves  have  bniU  their  tnille  .. 

nest; 
Or  guide  of  soul-subduing  power 
The  electric  flash,  tliai  from  the  meliang  eye 
Darts  the  fyud  question  and  the  soft  reply. 

VI. 
Or  through  the  mystic  ringlets  of  the  vale 
We  flash  oar  fi«ry  feet  in  gamesome  prank , 
Or,  silent-sandal Pd,  pay  our  defter  court 
Circling  the  Spirit  of  the  Westam  Gale, 
Wlicre  >^-earied  with  his  flower-caressmg  sport 
Supine  ho  slumbers  on  a  violet  bank ; 
Then  with  quaint  music  hymn  the  parting  gleam 
By  kmeiy  Oiter  s  sleep-persuading  atream ; 
Or  where  his  waves  with  loud  unquiet  song 
Dash'd  o'er  the  rocky  diannel  ftoth  along ; 
Or  where,  hia  silver  waten  smoothed  to  rest. 
The  tall  tree's  shadow  sleeps  upon  hia  breast 

\1I. 
Hence,  thon  lingerer,  light! 
Eve  saddens  into  Night 
Mother  of  wildly-working  droams  \  we  \'icw 
The  sombre  hours,  ^lat  round  thee  stand 
With  downcast  eyes  (a  duteous  bond!) 
Their  dark  robes  dripping  with  the  heaxy  dew 
Sorceress  of  the  ebon  throne ! 
Thy  power  the  Piiies  own. 
When  round  Ay  raven  brow 
Heaven's  lucent  rosea  glow. 
And  oloads,  in  watery  cokua  drest. 
Float  in  light  dmpery  o^er  thy  sable  vest : 
What  time  die  pale  noon  sheds  a  softer  day. 
Mellowing  the  woods  beneath  its  pensive  boam : 
For  'mid  the  quivnring  light  *t  is  oors  to  play. 
Aye  dancing  to  the  cadence  of  the  stream. 

vra. 

Welcome,  Ladies !  to  the  o^U 
Where  the  blameleas  Pixies  dwell : 
Bat  thou*  swoet  Nymph!   proclaim'd  our  Faery 
Queen, 
Widt  what  obeisance  meet 
Hiy  presence  shall  we  greet  f 
For  lo  I  attendtuit  on  thy  steps  are  seen 
Graceful  Ease  in  artless  stole. 
And  whito-robcd  Purity  of  soul* 
With  Honor's  softer  mien; 
Mirih  of  the  kxMcly-iknviiig  hair. 
And  meek-eyed  Pity  eloqueiit*y  fiJr, 

Whose  tearful  chocks  are  lovely  to  the  view 
Am  snow^diop  wot  with  d«w» 
U 


JUVENILE  POEJVIS. 


IX. 

ITnboMtiul  DMikl  I  tfaoogh  now  the  Lily  ]m1« 

Tnuttparent  ^moe  thy  beauties  meek ;  ' 
Yet  ere  again  along  ^le  empurpling  vale, 
llie  purpling  vale  and  eUin-haiinted  grore, 
Vonng  Zeph5rr  hia  freeh  flowen  profmely  thivvvt^ 

We'll  tinga  with  livelier  htiea  thy  cheek ; 
And,  haj^y,  fiom  the  nectar-breathing  Ko«e 
Extract  a  Uosh  ibr  love ! 


THE  RAVEN. 

A   CHRISTMAS   TALE,   TOLD  BY  A  SCROOL-BOT  TO   HIS 
LITTLE  BROTHBXS  AND  8I0TEM. 

VxDfEurEATH  a  huge  oak  tree 
There  was,  of  swine,  a  huge  company, 
That  grunted  as  they  crunched  the  most ; 
Kor  tliai  was  ripe,  and  fell  fuU  fast, 
llien  ihoy  trotted  away,  for  the  wind  gisw  high : 
One  acom  they  lefV,  atid  no  moro  might  you  spy. 
NeTt  came  a  raven,  that  liked  not  such  folly : 
He  beUuig'd,  they  did  say.  to  tlic  witch  Melancholy ! 
ffiacker  was  he  ttian  blackcflt  jet, 
Hew  low  in  the  rain,  and  his  feaihcrs  not  wet 
lie  picked  up  the  acom  and  buried  it  straight 
Cy  the  side  of  a  river  both  deep  and  great 
Where  then  did  the  Haven  go  7 
He  went  high  and  low. 
Over  hill,  over  dale,  did  the  black  Ravon  go. 
Many  Autumns,  many  Springs 
Travelled  he  with  wandering  wings : 
Many  Summers,  many  Winters — 
I  canH  tell  half  his  adventures. 

At  length  ho  came  beck,  and  with  him  a  Shc^  . 
And  the  acom  was  grown  to  a  tall  oak  tree. 
They  built  them  a  neat  in  the  topmost  bough,    • 
And  young  ones  they  had,  and  were  happy  enow. 
But  soon  came  a  woodman  in  leathern  guise. 
His  l>row,  like  a  pent-house,  hung  over  his  eyes. 
JIe*d  on  ax  in  his  hand,  not  a  word  he  spoke, 
liut  wuh  many  a  hemi  and  a  sturdy  stroke. 
At  length  he  brought  down  the  poor  Raven's  own 

oak. 
His  yMmg  ones  were  kill'd ;    ibr  they  oould  not 

depart. 
And  their  mother  did  die  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  honghs  from  the  trunk  the  woodman  did  sever; 
And  they  floated  it  down  on  the  course  of  the  river. 
"niey  saw'd  it  in  planks,  and  its  bark  they  did  strip. 
And  with  chit  tree  and  otheia  they  made  a  good  ship. 
Jhft  ship  it  was  launcVd ;  but  m  tight  of  the  land 
Sodh  a  siorm  tiiere  did  riae  as  no  ship  could  with* 

stand, 
ft  bulged  on  a  rock,  and  the  waves  rush'd  in  last: 
The  ok*  Raven  flew  mund  and  round,  and  cawM  to 

the  blast 

He  heard  the  fast  shriek  of  the  perisliing  aonls-^ 
Hfce !  aee !  o'^  the  topmaat  the  mad  water  rolls ! 

Right  gtiid  was  the  Raven,  and  oflThe  went  fleet. 
And  Death  ridin^r  home  on  a  cloud  he  did  meet, 
And  he  thank*d  him  again  and  again  for  this  treat : 

They  hail  taken  his  all,  and  Revenge  was  sweet ! 


ABSENCE. 

A  FA&EWSIX  ODE   OX   dVlTVlSQ   SCHOOL   FOE   J  &i}U« 
COlLSaZ,   CAMBAiJXI£. 

Where  graced  with  many  a  classic  spoil 

Cam  rolls  lus  reverend  stream  along. 

I  hasla  te  urgo  the  learned  toil 

That  atemly  cliidos  my  lovelorn  song : 

Ah  me !  too  mindfal  of  the  days 

niumsd  by  Passkm's  orient  raj's, 

When  Peace,  and  Cheerfulness,  and  Heahb 

Enrioh'd  mo  with  the  beat  of  wealth. 

Ah  fiiir  deligltts !  that  o'er  my  soul 
On  Mamoiy's  wmg,  like  shadows  fly ! 
Ah  Jrlowaia !  which  Joy  from  Eden  stoie 
While  Innocence  stood  smiling  by . — 
But  cease,  loud  lieart !  this  bootless  moan : 
Those  hours  on  mpkl  pinions  flown 
Shall  yet  return,  by  Absence  crown 'd 
And  scatter  lovelier  rosea  roimd. 

Tha  Sun  who  ne*er  ramits  his  Area 
On  heedleas  eyes  may  pour  tho  day : 
The  Moon,  (bat  oft  irom  Heaven  roticcc. 
Endears  Iter  renovated  ray. 
What  though  ahe  leaves  the  sky  unblest 
To  mourn  awlulc  in  murky  vest? 
When  she  relumes  her  lovely  light, 
We  bloss  the  wanderer  of  the  night. 


UNES  ON  AN  AUTUMNAL  EVENING. 

0  TBov,  wild  Fancy,  check  thy  wing  1  ?io  mom 
Those  thin  white  Hakes,  those  purple  ck>uds  exp!  :)rc ' 
Nor  there  witii  lappy  spirits  speed  thy  flight 
Bathed  in  rich  amber.^lowing  floods  of  light ; 
Nor  in  yon  gleam,  where  slow  descends  tho  day, 
With  western  peasants  liail  the  morning  ray! 
Ah !  rather  bid  llio  perish 'd  pleasures  move, 
A  shadowy  train,  across  the  soul  of  Love  I 
0*er  Disappointment's  wintry  desert  fling 
Each  flower  ifmt  wreathed  the  dewy  locks  of  Sj-)rin,ir, 
When   blushing,   like   a   bride,  from  Hope  s   vim 

bower 

She  leapM,  awakcn'd  by  the  patlrring  shower. 
Now  sheds  the  sinking  Sun  a  deeper  gleam. 
Aid,  lovely  Soiccress  f  aid  thy  poet's  dream! 
With  feiry  wand  0  bid  the  Maid  arise. 
Chaste  Joyance  dancing  in  her  brighl'))lue  eyes ; 
As  ent  when  from  the  Muses'  calm  alxxio 
F  came,  with  Learning's  meed  not  tmbe8iow*d ; 
When  as  she  twined  a  lanrel  round  my  brow, 
And  met  my  kiss,  and  half  retum'd  my  vow, 
O'er  all  my  frame  shot  rapid  my  thrill'd  heart. 
And  every  ner\'e  confcss'd  th*  electric  dart 

0  dear  deceit !  I  see  the  ]\faidcn  rise, 

Chaste  Joyance  dancing  in  her  bright-bine  eyes ! 
When  first  the  lark,  high  soaring,  swells  his  throat. 
Mocks  tho  tirod  eye,  and  scatter?  tho  wld  note, 

1  trace  her  footsfcps  on  the  arc  iKtom'd  lawn, 
fmark  her  glancing  'mid  the  gleam  of  dawn. 
When  the  bent  flower  beneath  tho  night-dew  waopn 
And  on  the  lake  the  silver  luatm  sleeps^ 
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Amid  the  paly  ndianoe  toO  «uid  md, 
She  meets  my  lonely  path  in  moon-boams  clod. 
With  her  along  the  streamlet's  brink  I  rove ; 
YTiih  her  I  list  the  warbling  of  the  grove ; 
And  seems  in  each  low  ^^ind  her  voice  to  float. 
Lone-whispering  Pity  in  each  soothing  note ! 

Spirits  of  Love  I  ye  heard  her  name !  obey 
The  powerful  spell*  and  to  my  haunt  repair. 
Whether  on  clustering  pinions  ye  are  there. 
Where  rich  snows  bloeiom  on  ibo  myrtle  trces, 
Or  with  ibnd  langaishment  around  my  &if 
Sigh  in  Che  loose  luiurianee  of  her  hair; 
O  heed  the  speil,  and  hither  wing  your  way, 
like  iar'Off  music,  voyaging  the  breese ! 

Spirits !  to  you  the  faifiint  Makl  was  given, 
fVmn'd  by  tho  wondrous  alchemy  of  heaven! 
No  &in»r  maid  doea  Love's  wide  empire  know, 
No  iairer  maid  e'er  heaved  tJie  bosom's  snow. 
A  thousand  Loves  around  het  forehead  fly ; 
A  thousand  Loves  sit  melting  in  her  eye ; 
Love  lights  her  smile — in  Joy's  red  nectar  dips 
His  myrtle  flower,  and  planta  it  on  her  lips. 
She  speaks!  and  hark  that  passion-warbled  song- 
Still,  Fancy !  stQl  that  voice,  these  notes  prolong, 
As  sweet  as  whan  that  voice  with  rspCoroos  fiills 
Shall  wake  ^  sofien'd  echoes  of  Heaven's  halls ! 

O  (have  I  stgh'd)  were  mine  flie  wizard*!  nd. 
Or  mine  the  power  of  Proteus,  changeful  god  I 
A  flower>eniangled  arbor  I  would  seem, 
To  shield  my  Love  from  noontide's  sultry  beam: 
0^  Uoom  a  Myrtle,  from  whose  odorous  bou|^ 
My  love  might  weave  gay  gariands  for  her  brows. 
IHHien  twilight  etole  across  the  lading  rtU^ 
To  ftn  my  love  I'd  be  the  Evening  Gale; 
Moum  in  the  soft  folds  of  her  swelling  vest,    ' 
And  flutter  my  iaint  pinions  on  her  breast ! 
On  Seraph  wing  I  'd  float  a  Dream  by  night, 
To  soothe  my  Love  with  shadows  of  deligfht  .^^ 
Or  soar  ak>ft  to  be  the  Spangled  Skies, 
And  ga»  upon  her  with  a  thousand  eyes ! 

As  when  the  Savage,  who  his  drowsy  frame 
Had  bask'd  beneatli  the  Sun's  unclouded  flame, 
Awakes  amid  the  troubles  of  the  air. 
The  skiey  deluge,  and  white  lightning's  glara^ 
Aghast  ho  scours  before  the  tempest's  sweeps 
And  sad  recalls  tho  sunny  hour  of  sleep :— 
So  loas'd  by  storms  along'Ufe's  wildering  way, 
Mine  eve  reverted  views  that  cloudleae  day. 
When  by  my  native  brook  I  wont  to  rove. 
While  Hope  with  kisses  nursed  the  Infiint  Love. 

Dear  native  brook !  like  Peace,  so  placidly 
Smoothing  through  fertile  fields  thy  current  meek! 
Dear  native  brook !  where  first  young  Poesy 
Stared  wildly-eager  in  her  noontide  dream! 
AVhere  blameless  pleasures  dimple  Quiet* s  dwek. 
As  water4ilies  ripple  thy  slow  stream ! 
Dear  native  haunts !  where  Virtue  still  it  gigr* 
Where  Friendship's  fix'd  star  sheds  a  metlow'd  lay, 
Where  Love  a  crown  of  thomless  Roses  wean, 
Wliera  softon'd  Sorrow  smiles  withm  her  tears ; 
And  Memory,  with  a  Vestal*li  chaste  employ, 
^  foods  the  lambent  flame  of  joy! 


No  more  yonr  sky-iarks  mehing  IStom  the  sight 
Shall  thrill  the  attuned  heartetring  with  delight — 
No  more  shall  deck  your  pensive  Pieasuret  sweet 
With  wreaths  of  sober  hue  my  evening  seat. 
Yet  dear  to  Fancy's  eye  your  varied  scene 
Of  wood,  hiU,  dale,  and  sparkling  brook  between ! 
Yet  swaet  lo  Fancy's  ear  the  waibled  song. 
That  soars  on  Morning's  wings  your  voles  among. 

Scenes  of  my  Hope !  die  aching  eye  ye  leave, 
like  yon  bright  hues  that  paint  the  douds  of  eve ! 
TearAil  and  saddening  with  the  sadden'd  blaze. 
Mine  eye  the  gleam  pursues  with  wistful  gaw, 
Seee  shades  on  shades  with  deeper  tint  impend, 
TiU  chill  and  damp  the  moonless  night  deeoend 


THE  ROSE. 

As  late  each  flower  that  sweetest  blows 
I  pluck'd,  the  Garden's  pride ! 
Within  the  petals  of  a  Rose 
A  sleeping  Love  I  spied. 

Around  his  brows  a  beamy  wreath 
Of  many  a  lucent  hue ; 
AH  purple,  glow'd  his  dieek,  beneadi 
Inebriate  with  dew. 

I  softly  seised  the  unguarded  F6vrer, 
Nor  scared  his  balmy  rest; 
And  placed  him.  caged  witlun  die  flower. 
On  spotless  Sara's  breast 

But  when  unweeting  of  the  guile 
Awoke  the  prisoner  sweet. 
He  struggled  to  escape  awhile^ 
And  stamp*d  his  foeiy  feet 

Aht  soon  die  sont-entrancmg  sight 
Subdued  the  Impatient  boy ! 
He  gaxed !  he  dirill'd  with  deep  delight! 
Then  clapp'd  his  wings  for  joy. 

*■  And  O!  he  cried— ^ Of  magic  kind 
What  charm  this  Hirone  endear! 
Some  odier  Love  let  Venus  flnd^- 
111  fix  fliy  empire  here." 


THE  XIS& 

Om  kiss,  dear  Maid!  I  said  and  sigh'd^- 
Your  scorn  the  little  boon  denied. 
Ah  why  refuse  the  blamekss  blisiT 
Can  danger  lurk  within  a  kiss  I 

Ten  viewless  Wanderer  of  the  vala» 
The  Spirit  of  the  Western  Galoi 
At  Morning's  break,  at  Evening's  dosn 
Inhales  the  sweetneas  of  the  Rm 
And  hoven  o*er  the  uniiuured  bloQiit 
Sighiqg  back  the  soft  perfumOk 
Vigor  to  the  Zephyr's  wing 
Her  nectar-breathmg  kisses  fling; 
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And  He  the  glitter  of  the  Dew 
Scatters  on  the  Rose's  hue. 
Bashful,  lo!  the  bends  her  bead. 
And  darts  a  blush  of  deeper  rod ! 

Too  well  those  lovely  lips  discbis* 
Th«  thumphs  of  the  opening  ftife ; 
O  ikir !  O  graceful!  bid  Ihem  prove 
As  passive  to  the  breath  of  liove. 
Ia  tender  accents.  iaiiU  and  low, 
WeU-i^eased  I  hear  the  whisfter'd  *•  No  !'* 
The  whiaper'd  "  No"*-4iow  little  meant! 
Sweet  ^Isdiood  that  endears  conlentl 
For  on  those  lovely  lips  the  while 
Oawm  the  sof^relenting  emilo. 
And  tempts  with  feign'd  dissuaaioa  eoy 
The  genUe  vioioDce  of  Joy. 


TO  A  YOUNG  ASS. 

m  MOTHBIl  DSII«9  mHERCD  HEAR  IT. 

Fooft  little  foal  of  an  oppressed  raoo ! 

1  ]o\'e  the  languid  patience  of  thy  iaee ; 

And  oH  with  gentle  hand  1  give  thee  bread. 

And  clap  thy  ragged  cooi,  and  pat  thy  head. 

But  what  thy  dulled  spirits  hath  dismay'd* 

That  never  thou  dost  sport  along  the  gkule  ? 

Asid  (most  unlike  the  nature  of  things  youniO 

That  earthward  still  thy  movelesB  head  ia  hung  ? 

Do  thy  prophetic  fears  annctpatc. 

Meek  Cliild  of  Misery !  thy  future  fate  t 

The  sinrving  meal,  and  all  the  thousand  aches 

"  ^i^^ch  patient  merit  of  the  imworthy  lakes  I** 

Or  b  thy  sad  heart  thrUl'd  with  filial  poin 

To  see  thy  wretched  mother's  shorten'd  chain  I 

And  truly,  very  piteous  is  fter  lot— 

Chain'd  to  a  log  within  a  narrow  spot 

Where  the  cbse-oaten  grass  is  scarcely  seen. 

While  sweet  around  her  ^-uvos  the  tempting  green ! 

Poor  Ass!  diy  master  shoukl  have  ksantt  to  show 

Pity — ^beat  taught  by  fellowship  of  woe ! 

For  mudi  1  (ear  me  that  he  lives  liko  thee, 

Ualf  fMniah*d  in  a  land  of  loxury ! 

How  adimgiy  its  footsteps  hither  bend  t 

It  seems  to  say,  "  And  have  I  then  one  friend  f* 

Inaoeent  Foal !  thon  poor  despised  forlom ! 

1  hail  ihee  brother— spite  of  the  foot's  ecom ! 

And  fiiin  would  take  thee  with  mo,  in  the  dell 

Of  peace  and  mikl  equality  to  dwell, 

Where  Toil  slmll  call  the  charmer  f  leol^  his  Bride, 

And  Laughter  tickte  Plenty's  ribless  side ! 

liow  thou  wouMst  toss  thy  heels  in  gamesome  play, 

And  (Hak  about,  as  lamb  or  kitten  gay  ? 

Yea!  and  more  musically  sweet  to  me 

Thy  diasooant  harsh  bray  of  joy  would  be, 

Than  warbled  melodies  that  soothe  to  rest 

The  uiuag  of  pale  ftshion's  vacant  breast  f 


From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  state, 
From  tlie  rebel's  noisy  hate. 
In  a  cottaged  vale  She  dwells 
listening  to  the  Sabbath  beUji  < 
Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spotless  Honoris  meeker  mien. 
Love,  the  siro  of  pleasmg  fears. 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  teai%. 
And,  conscfous  of  the  paat  empfey. 
Memory,  bosom-spring  of  joy 


THE  sica 


Whks  Youth  his  faciy  reign  began 
Ere  sonow  had  proclaim'd  me  man ; 
While  Peace  the  present  hour  beguiled. 
And  all  the  lovely  prospect  smiled  ; 
Then,  Mary!  'mid  my  lightsome  glee 
I  heaved  the  painless  Sigh  fiir  thee. 

And  when,^ong  the  waves  of  woe, 
My  harassM  heart  was  doomed  to  know 
The  frantic  burst  of  outrage  keen, 
And  the  slow  pang  that  gnaws  nnanrn ; 
Then  sliipwrcck'd  on  life's  stormy  sea. 
I  heaved  an  auguisird  Sigh  ibf  thee! 

Rat  soon  reflection's  power  impress'd 
A  stiller  sadness  on  my  Imsast ; 
And  sickly  hope  with  waning  eye 
Was  well  content  to  droop  and  die : 
I  yielded  to  the  stem  decree, 
Yet  boaveJ  a  lajiguid  Sigh  ibr  thee! 

And  though  in  distant  dimes  to  roam, 
A  wanderer  from  my  native  home, 
I  iain  would  soothe  the  sense  of  Caro 
And  lull  to  sleep  the  Joys  that  were! 
Thy  Inoiffe  mav  not  baaish*d  be— 
StiU.  Mary !  sfiiu  I  aigh  ibr  thM. 
June,  17(^4. 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Eek  Sin  could  blight  or  Sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  friendly  oare ; 

Hie  opening  bud  to  Heaven  eonvey'd. 
And  bade  it  bkissoiB  there. 


DOMESTIC  PEACE. 

Tell  me,  on  what  holy  ground 
May  Domestio  Peace  be  Ibuiid  t 
Ualcyea  Daughter  of  the  skies. 
Far  OB  fearful  wimrt  sho  fhea. 


LINES  WRITTEN  AT  THE  KING'S  ARMS 
ROS& 

FOimOILY  TtlB  BOOM  OP  TIIS  **  MAN  07  ]t08&'* 

Richer  tlian  mii«r  o'er  his  countless  hoards. 

Nobler  than  kings,  or  king-polluted  lords. 

Hero  dwelt  the  man  of  lioss!  O  Traveller,  hear! 

Deported  merit  claims  a  reverent  tear. 

Friend  to  the  friendless,  to  tlte  sick  man  hcalili. 

With  generous  joy  he  view'd  his  modest  wvnlih; 

He  hoars  the  widow's  heaven-brcoth'd  prayer  ol 

praise, 
He  ipark'd  the  shelt<>r*d  orphan's  tearful  gaze, 
Or  where  the  sorrow-sliriveU'd  captivo  lay. 
Pours  the  briglit  binze  of  Freedom's  noontide  rav> 
Beneath  this  roof  if  lliy  cheer'd  moments  p«s4. 
*  Fill  to  die  fHMKl  nuu)  s  neuue  one  gntictul  g:aiic 
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To  higher  zest  shall  Memory  wake  thy  soul, 
And  Virtue  mii^le  in  the  ennobled  bowl. 
Bv.l  if,  like  me,  through  Hfe'i  diBtrcssful  scene, 
ldiT\e\y  and  sad,  thy  pilgrimage  hath  been; 
And  if  thy  breast  \viUi  heartsick  anguish  fraught. 
Thou  journoyest  onward  tempest-toss'd  in  thought; 
Here  cheat  thy  cares!  in  generous  visions  melt, 
Aud  dream  of  goodneee,  thou  hast  never  felt ! 


UNES  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  SPRING  IN  A 
VILLAGE. 

CMCfE  more,  sweet  Stream !  with  slow  fbot  wandar- 

ingnear, 
I  bless  thy  milky  waters  cold  and  clear, 
riscapod  the  Hashing  of  the  noontide  hooxs 
With  one  fresh  garland  of  Pierian  flowers 
(Rre  fiom  tliy  zephyr>haunted  brink  I  tun) 
My  languid  band  shall  wreath  thy  mossy  um. 
Vor  not  through  palhloss  grove  with  murmur  rude 
Thou  soofhest  the  sad  wood-nymph,  Solitude ; 
Nor  thine  unseen  in  cavern  deptha  to  well. 
The  Hennit-fountain  of  some  dripping  cell ! 
Pride  of  the  Vale !  thy  tiseful  streams  supply 
The  seatlcWd  eols  and  peaceful  hamlet  nigh. 
The  elfin  tribe  around  thy  friendly  banlu 
With  infant  uproar  and  soul-soothing  pronks. 
Released  from  school,  their  little  hearts  at  rest, 
launch  paper  navies  on  thy  wavcless  breast 
The  rustic  here  at  eve  with  pensive  look 
vVhitrtling  lorn  ditties  leans  uiwn  liis  crook. 
Or,  starting,  pauses  with  hope-mingled  dread 
To  list  the  mnch-Iovcd  maid's  accustomed  tread  : 
^>he,  vainly  oundfui  of  her  dame's  command, 
(toilers,  the  long-fill'd  pitchor  in  her  hand. 
{Tnboastful  Stt«am!  thy  fount  with  pebbled  fiiUs 
The  faded  iiMrra  of  post  delight  recalls. 
What  time  the  morning  sun  of  Hope  arose, 
And  all  was  joy ;  save  when  another's  woes 
A  uimsient  gloom  upon  my  soul  imprest, 
Like  passing  clouds  impictured  on  thy  breast 
Lite's  current  then  ran  sparkling  to  the  noon, 
<  V  silvery  stole  beneath  the  pensive  Moon : 
Ah !  now  it  works  rude  brakes  and  thorns  among, 
Cy  0  cr  the  rough  rock  bursts  and  foams  along ! 


LINES  ON  A  FRIEND. 

WnO  WED  OF  A  PRKNZT   pimER  INDUCED  BY  Cituai- 
NIODS  REPORTS. 

Rdmund!  thy  gmve  with  aching  eye  I  scan. 

And  inly  groan  for  Heaven's  poor  outcast— Man! 

"Tie  tempest  all  or  gloom :  in  early  }'outh. 

It  gifled  with  the  Ithuriel  lance  of  Truth, 

We  fbroe  to  start  amid  her  feign'd  caress 

Vfce,  siresrhag!  in  native  ugliness  ; 

A  brother*s  fate  will  haply  rouse  the  tear. 

And  on  wo  go  in  heaviness  and  fear! 

Rut  if  our  Ibnd  hearts  call  to  Pleasure*s  bo^'er 

Some  pigmy  FoV.y  in  a  careless  hour, 

The  fHitUess  guec^t  shall  stamp  the  enchanted  ground 

And  mingled  fi>rms  of  Misery  rise  aroimd : 

Heart-fretting  Fear,  with  pallid  look  aghast, 

Thar  courts  the  future  ^-oc  to  hide  the  post ; 


Remorse,  the  poison'd  arrow  In  his  side. 

Ami  loud  lewd  Mirth,  to  anguish  close  allied : 

Till  Frenzy,  fierce-eyed  child  of  moping  pain. 

Darts  her  hot  lightning  flash  athwart  die  brain. 

Rest,  iivjured  shade !  Shall  Slander  squatting  near 

Spit  her  cold  venom  in  a  dead  Man's  oar  7 

"Twas  thine  to  feel  the  sympathetic  glow  / 

In  Merit's  joy,  and  Poverty's  meek  woe ;  ^. 

Thine  all  that  cheer  the  moment  as  it  flies. 

The  zondeat  Cares,  and  smiling  Courtesies. 

Nursed  in  thy  heart  the  firmer  Virtues  grew. 

And  in  thy  heart  ihey  withered  !  Such  chill  dew 

Wan  indolence  on  each  young  blossom  shed ; 

And  Vanity  her  filmy  net-work  spread, 

With  eye  that  roll'd  around,  in  asking  gaae. 

And  tongue  that  tra/HckM  m  the  trade  of  praise. 

Thy  fQlUes  meh!  the  hard  world  mark'd  them  well 

Were  they  more  wise,  the  proud  who  never  fell  ? 

Rest,  injujr'd  shade !  the  poor  man's  grateful  prayer 

On  heavenward  wing  thy  wounded  soul  shall  bear 

As  of\  at  twilight  gloom  thy  grave  I  pass, 

And  sit  me  down  upon  its  recent  grass. 

With  introverted  oyo  I  contemplate 

Similitude  of  soul,  perhaps  of— Fate ! 

To  me  hath  Heaven  with  bounteous  hand  assigned 

Energic  Reason  and  a. shaping  mind, 

The  daring  ken  of  IVuth,  the  Patriot's  part. 

And  Piry*B  sigh,  that  hroathes  the  gentle  heart. 

Sloth-jaundic'd  all !  and  fVom  my  grospless  hand 

Drop  Friendshi'''^  precious   pearls,  like  hour*i^la8s 

sand. 
I  weep,  yet  stoop  not !  the  faint  anguish  flows, 
A  dreiony  pang  in  Morning's  feverish  doase. 

Is  this  piled  earth  our  being's  pa^sless  mound? 
Tell  me,  cold  grave!  is  Death  wih  poppies  crownM 
Tired  sentinel  ?  'mid  fitful  starts  I  nod. 
And  fain  would  sleep,  though  pillow'd  on  a  clod ! 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY,  WITH  A  POEM  ON 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Much  on  my  early  youth  I  love  to  dwell. 
Ere  yet  I  bade  that  friendly  dome  farewell. 
Where  first,  beneath  the  echoing  cloisters  pale, 
I  heard  of  guilt  and  wonder'd  at  the  tale  1 
Yet  though  the  hours  flew  by  on  careless  wing, 
Full  heavily  of  Sorrow  would  I  sing. 
Aye  as  the  star  of  evening  flung  its  beam 
In  broken  radiance  on  the  wavy  stream. 
My  soul  amid  the  pensive  twilight  gloom 
Moum'd  with  the  breeze,  O  Lee  Boo!*  o'er  thy  tonib 
Where'er  I  wander'd  Pity  still  was  near. 
Breathed  from  die  heart  and  glisten'd  in  (he  tear  • 
No  knell  that  (oU'd.  but  fill'd  my  anuooa  eye. 
And  sufTenag  Notute  wept  that  ome  should  die  it 

Thtis  to  sad  ayinpathies  I  aootfaed  my  breast. 
Calm,  as  the  rainbow  in  the  weeping  West  : 
When  slumbering  Freedom  roused  viith  high  disdain 
With  gian>  fury  bunt  her  triple  chain ! 


*  Lee  Boo,  the  eon  of  Abba  Thufe.  Prince  of  the  Pelew  I»l- 
andt.  came  over  to  Cn«Iaiid  whh  Captain  Wilton,  died  of  the 
mnn-pox,  and  is  buiiei  in  Ononmch  cbttrcbyard.'Bee  Kuu't 
JteemmL 
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Fierce  on  her  front  the  blaating  Bog-star  glow'd  ; 
Her  banneiv  like  a  midnight  meteor,  flow'd ; 
Amid  the  yeOing  of  the  •tonD>rant  akiet! 
She  came,  and  scattered  battles  fjom  her  eyea  I 
ThoQ  Kxultatioa  waked  the  patriot  fire, 
AjuH  awvpl  with  wilder  hafid  the  Alceon  lyre : 
Red  ffom  the  tynuit'ii  wound  I  shook  the  lance* 
And  Vfode  in  joy  the  reeking  pbina  of  Frtaca ! 

Fallen  U  the  oppreoMv*  friendlefls,  ghnsUy,  loWf    ' 
And  my  heart  aekef,  thongh  Mercy  atruck  the  blow. 
With  weaned  thought  once  more  I  aeek  the  abade. 
Where  poaoeiol  Virtue  weavea  the  myrtle  braid. 
.\nd  O!  if  eyes  whose  holy  ghncea  roll, 
Swift  mciMcngera,  and  cloqneat  of  soul ; 
If  amilea  more  winning,  and  o  gentler  nien 
Than  the  love-wilder'd  Maniac's  bmin  haih  aeen 
SShaping  celestial  ibrras  in  vacant  air» 
if  these  demand  the  impaasion'd  poot*s  care— > 
If  Mirth  and  softcn'd  Sense  and  Wit  refined, 
The  bbmelees  featurea  of  «  lovely  mind  ; 
Then  haply  'hall  my  trembling  Iiand  a<atgn 
"So  fiiding  wreath  to  beauty's  saintly  shrine. 
Nor,  Sara !  thou  these  CJtrly  flowers  rofUsc— 
Ne'er  lurk'd  the  snake  beneath  their  simplo  hues ; 
No  purple  bloom  the  child  of  nature  brings 
From  Flattery's  night-shade ;  ta  ho  feels,  he  singa. 
September,  1792. 


SONNET. 


CoBlBOt*  as  ra^MkMD  Faacfes  aright  taMpiie, 
If  his  weak  haip  at  tigaas,  ar  looalr  lyire 
He  Mrack  with  dtaultory  hand,  and  draw 
Sonafluften'd  tooes  tu  Nature  not  antroa. 

BowIm. 

.Mv  heart  has  thank'd  thee,  Bowles !  for  those  sod 


Whose  sadness  soothes  mc,  like  the  murmuring 
Of  wild-beos  in  the  sunny  showers  of  spring  1 
For  hence  not  callous  to  the  mourner's  pains 
Through  youth's  go.y  prime  and  thomlcss  path  I 

went : 
.And  when  the  mightier  tluww  of  man  began, 
And  drove  me  forth,  a  Uionght-bcwilder'd  man ! 
Their  mild  and  manliest  melancholy  lent 
A  minglpd  chann,  such  as  the  pang  consign'd 
To  slumber,  tliough  iho  big  tear  it  rcnow'd ; 
Bktding  a  strange  mjiiterioaB  Pleo.'wre  brood 
Over  the  wavy  and  tumultuous  mind, 
As  the  great  ^irit  erst  with  plastic  sweep 
Moved  on  the  darkness  of  the  unfbrm'd  deep. 


Of  Pompk  and  pnmd  P^veqiitanoe  of  tovl 
Wilder'd  with  meteor  fires.     Ah  spirit  poni ' 
That  erroi's  miat  had  left  thy  purged  eye  s 
S»  mii^t  I  claap  Iheo  with  a  mother's  joy ! 


SONNET. 


SONNET. 


As  kKte  I  lay  in  slumber's  shadowy  vale, 
With  wetted  cheek  and  in  ft  mourner's  gnise^ 
1  saw  the  sainted  f6rm  of  Freedom  riae : 
She  spake  I  not  sadder  moans  the  autumnal  gale-^ 
**  Great  San  of  Genius*  sweet  to  me  thy  name. 
Ere  m  an  evil  hour  with  alter'd  voice 
Thoo  badst  Opprearioii's  hirolii\g  crew  rejoice. 
Blasting  with  wiami  spell  my  koreird  fame. 
Yet  never,  Burke !  thou  dmnk'st  Corruptkn'e  bowl 
rbe  stormy  Pity  and  the  cherish'U  liuv 
c 


Tixouon  roused  by  that  dark  Vizir,  Riot  rude 
Have  driven  our  Priest  over  the  ocean  swell* 
Though  Superstition  and  her  wolfiah  brood 
Bay  his  mild  radiance,  impotent  and  fell ; 
Calm  in  his  halls  of  brightness  he  sball  dwell  * 
For  lo  .'  ReUgion  at  his  strong  behest 
Starts  with  mild  anger  from  the  Papal  spell, 
And  f&Qgs  to  earth  her  tinsol-glitterii^  veat, 
Her  mitred  state  and  cumbrous  pomp  unholy ; 
And  Justice  wakes  to  bid  the  Oppressor  wail. 
Insulting  aye  tlie  wif^ngs  of  patient  Folly : 
And  frcMn  her  dark  retreat  by  Wisdom  won. 
Meek  Nature  slowly  iiiU  her  matron  veil 
To  smile  with  fondness  on  her  gosing  son ! 


SONNET. 

Wbkk  British  Freedom  for  a  happier  land 
Spr^  her  broad  wings,  that  Autter'd  witli  affrigk 
Emkinb  !  thy  voice  she  henid,  and  paused  her  fligM 
Sublime  of  hope !  For  dreodlcss  thou  didst  stand 
(Thy  censer  glowing  with  the  hallow'd  flame) 
A  hireleas  Priest  before  the  insulted  shrine, 
And  at  her  altar  pour  the  stream  divine 
Of  tmmatch'd  eloquence.    Therefore  thy  name 
Her  sons  shall  venerate,  and  cheer  thy  breast 
With  Ueesii^  heavonword  breathed.     And  when 

the  doom 
Of  Nature  bids  thee  die,  beyond  the  tomb 
Thy  light  shall  ahino  :  as  sunk,  beneath  the  West, 
Though  the  great.  Summer  Sun  eludes  our  gate. 
Still  burns  wide  Heaven  with  hiadiMended  bUize. 


SONNET. 

It  was  some  Spirit,  SinntiDAff  f  that  breathed 

O'er  thy  young  mind  such  wildly  various  power! 

My  soul  hath  mark'd  thee  in  her  shaping  lu>iir. 

Thy  temples  with  Hymettian  flow'rcts  wreathed i 

And  sweet  thy  voice,  as  when  o'er  Laura's  bier 

Sod  music  trembled  through  Vaucl  use's  gkJo; 

Sweet,  OS  at  dawn  the  lovelorn  serenade 

That  walls  sofl  dreams  to  Slumber's  hsteniBg  aur 

Now  patriot  mge  and  indignation  high 

Swell  the  full  tones!    And  now  thine  eye-beams 

dftnee 
Moaning  of  Scorn  and  \^t*s  quaint  revelry ! 
Writhes  inly  from  the  bosom-probing  glance 
Hie  Apostate  by  the  brainless  rout  adored. 
As  ertt  that  elder  fiend  beneath  great  Michael's  sword 


SONNET. 


O  WHAT  a  loud  and  fearful  shriek  vntt  there. 
As  though  a  thousand  souls  one  death-groan  pour'd ! 
Ah  me !  they  view'd  beneath  a  hireling's  swoid 
Fallen  Kosciusko!  Through  the  burthen'd  air 
19 
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vAjipaDaM  the  tired  Cmbsc&'s  bariMiocB  y\\ 

Of  tri  imph)  od  tho  chili  and  midnight  gal« 

Rises  with  frantic  bunt  or  sadder  swell 

The  diige  of  murder'd  Hope!  while  FVeedon  pale 

Bends  in  such  anguish  o'er  her  destined  bier. 

As  if  from  eldest  time  some  Spirit  metk 

Had  gotherM  in  a  mystic  urn  eadi  tear 

That  ever  on  a  Patriot's  lurrow'd  eheek 

Fit  chaxmel  found ;  and  she  had  dram'd  the  bowl 

In  the  mere  wilf uJness,  and  sick  deepair  of  focd ! 


SONNET. 


As  when  far  off  the  warbled  strains  are  heard 
That  soar  on  Morning's  wing  the  voles  among, 
Within  his  cage  the  impriso^'d  matin  bitd 
Swells  the  fall  chorus  with  a  generous  song: 
He  bathes  no  pinion  in  the  de^y  light. 
No  Father's  joy,  no  Lover's  bliss  he  shares. 
Yet  still  the  rising  radiance  cheers  his  sight ; 
His  Fellows'  freedom  soothes  the  Captive's  cares : 
Thou,  Fayette!  who  didst  wake  with  startling  voice 
life's  better  sun  from  that  long  wintry  night. 
Thus  in  thy  Country's  triumphs  shalt  rejoice, 
And  mock  with  raptures  high  the  dungeon's  might: 
For  lo !  the  morning  straggles  inio  day, 
And  Skvexy's  spectres  shriek  and  vanish  from  the 
lay! 


SONNET. 


Tflov  gentle  Look,  that  didst  my  soul  beguile, 
\Vhy  hast  thou  left  me?  Still  in  some  lend  dream 
Revisit  my  sad  heart,  auspicious  Smile! 
As  fiUls  on  dosing  floweis  the  lunar  beam : 
What  time,  in  sickly  mood,  at  parting  day 
I  lay  nke  down  and  think  of  happier  yean ; 
Of  joys,  that  glimmer'd  in  Hope's  twilight  ray. 
lliea  left  me  darkHng  in  a  vale  of  leaxa. 
O  pleaaant  days  of  Hope — for  ever  gone ! 
Coahl  I  recall  you !— Bat  diat  thought  is  vain. 
Availeth  not  Peisuasion'a  aweetest  lone 
To  Ian  the  fleetrwing'd  travellers  back  again: 
Yet  fiur,  though  faint,  their  images  shall  gleam 
like  the  bright  rainbow  on  a  willowy  streaoL 


SONNET. 


Palx  Roomer  through  the  Night;  thoa  poor  Forlorn! 
RenMHse  that  man  on  his  death-bed  possess, 
Who  in  the  credulous  hour  of  tenderness 
Betrayed,  then  cnat  thee  forth  to  Want  and  Scorn! 
The  world  is  pitiless:  the  Chaste  one's  pride. 
Mimic  of  Virtue,  scowls  on  tiiy  distress: 
Thy  loves  and  they,  that  envied  thee,  deride : 
And  Vice  alone  will  shelter  wretchedness! 
O!  I  am  sad  to  think,  Lhat  there  should  be 
(^old>bosom'd  lewd  ones,  who  emlure  lo  place 
Foul  ofierings  on  the  shrine  of  Misery, 
And  force  from  Famine  the  caress  of  Lore  { 
May  He  abed  heahag  on  the  son  disgrace, 
He»  Um  gnat  Comforter  that  rales  abow  I 


SONNET. 

SwsET  Mercy  ?  how  my  very  heart  has  bled 
T\>  aee  thee,  poor  Old  Man!  and  thy  gray  haita 
Hoar  with  the  snowy  blast:  while  no  one  cares 
To  (dothe  diy  shrivell'd  limbs  and  palsied  head. 
My  Father!  throw  away  this  tatter'd  vest 
ThBt  mocks  thy  shivering!  take  my  garmont-^iise 
A  young  man's  arm!  I'll  melt  these  frozen  dews 
That  hang  (Irom  thy  while  beard  and  numb  thy  breosi 
My  Sam  too  shall  tend  thee,  like  a  Chiki: 
And  thou  shall  talk,  in  our  fireside's  recess. 
Of  purple  Pride,  that  soowb  an  Wivtchedneas. 
He  did  not  so,  the  Galikaan  mild, 
>Vho  met  die  Lozars  tura'd  fiom  rich  men's  doon. 
And  oafl'd  them  Friends,  and  heal'd  their  nofseme 
Sons! 


SONNET. 


Thou  bleedest,  my  poor  Heart!  and  thy  distress 
Reasoning  I  ponder  with  a  scornful  smile. 
And  probe  thy  sore  wound  sternly,  though  the  while 
Swoln  be  nine  eye  and  dim  with  heaviness. 
Why  didst  tnou  listen  lo  Hope's  whisper  Uand  I 
Or,  listening,  why  forget  the  healing  tale. 
When  Jeoloosy  widi  feverish  flincics  pole 
Jarr'd  thy  fine  fibres  with  a  maniac's  hand? 
Faint  was  that  Hope,  and  rayless! — ^Yet  'twas  lair 
And  soothed  with  many  a  dream  the  hour  of  rest: 
Thou  shouldst  have  loved  it  most,  when  most  oppcesi 
And  nursed  it  with  an  agony  of  Care, 
Even  aa  a  Mother  her  sweet  mfiint  heir 
That  wan  and  sickly  droops  upon  her  breast! 


SONNET. 

TO   THE  AUTHOR  OP  THE  "  BOBmHa.** 

Schillek!  that  hour  I  would  have  wished  lo  die, 
If  through  the  shuddering  midnight  I  had  sent 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tower  time-rent 
That  fearful  voice,  a  famish'd  FaUier's  cry — 
Lest  in  some  after  moment  ought  more  mean 
Might  stamp  me  mortal!  A  triumphant  sliout 
Black  Horror  scrcam'd,  and  all  her  goblin  rout 
Diminish'd  shnmk  from  the  more  widtering  scene! 
Ah  Bard  tremendous  in  sublimity! 
CouM  I  behold  thee  in  thy  loftier  mood 
Wanderfng  at  eve  with  finely  frenzied  eye 
Beneath  some  vast  old  tempest«wtnging  wood ! 
Awhile  with  mute  awe  gazing  I  would  brood: 
Then  weep  aloud  in  a  wild  ecstasy! 


UNES 


COMPOSED  WHILE  CUMBINQ  THE  LEFT  ASOEIfT  OF 
BEOOKLKT  COOMB,  S0MEJU5BTSU1EE,  MAY,  1795 

Wjth  many  a  pause  and  ofb-rsvorted  eye 
I  climb  the  Coomb's  ascent :  sweet  sonfrsters  near 
Warble  in  shade  their  wild'Wood  mel«ly: 
Far  off  the  nnvorying  Cuekoo  soothes  my  ear. 
Up  scour  tlie  startling  stragglers  of  the  Flo<*k 
That  on  green  plots  o'er  precipices  l>rowBe  r 
From  the  ibrend  fissures  of  the  naked  rock 
The  Yew-tree  buni:s!  Beneath  its  dork-greer 
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('MmI  wUch  thm  MqrAoin  Mends  ito  bioMomii  wiute) 
Where  Utnd  flincioth  tumm  jut  oat  in  motay  wettU, 
I  rtst  9— -and  now  heve  gftm*d  the  topmost  site. 
Ah !  what  a  laxmy  of  landscape  meets 
My  gaze !  Proud  Towen,  and  Cots  more  dear  to  ne, 
F:in»-flhadow*d  Fields,  and  pRMpect^wuiMling  Sea  i 
IVcp  sighs  my  lonely  heart    I  drop  the  te^r : 
(iDcbmting  spot !  0  were  my  Sara  here  J 


UNEB 

Cf  TOE  HANlfEA  OF  6PEXBXS. 

0  FkaCT  !  €lmi  on  a  lilied  bsnk  dost  love 
To  n.t  tiine  head  beneath  an  CHive  Tree, 

1  vitKiU,  that  from  the  pinions  of  thy  Dove 
One  qnfll  withouten  pain  yplock'd  might  be ! 
forO!  I  wish  my  Sara's  fiowna  to  Bte, 

And  fain  to  her  some  soodung  song  wouU  write, 
Lest  she  Lesent  my  rude  diacounesy, 
Who  vew'd  to  meet  her  ere  the  looming'  Ught, 
Bat  bfoku  my  plighted  woid — ah!  &lse  and  recreant 
wi^t! 

liut  night  OS  1  my  weary  head  did  pillow 
With  thoughts  of  my  diasever'd  Fair  eogrosa'd, 
ChiQ  Fancy  dioop'd  wreathing  herself  with  willow, 
As  thoogh  my  breast  cntomb'd  a  pining  ghost 
'  Fish  some  Uest  eouch,  yotmg  Raptnre's  bridal 

boMrt. 
Rqeeted  Slumber !  hither  wing  thy  way ; 
Bet  leaTe  me  with  the  matin  hour,  at  most ! 
As  nigfat-doeed  Ftoweiet  to  the  orient  ray. 
My  cad  heart  will  expand,  when  I  the  Maid  survey.*' 

Boi  Love,  who  heard  the  silence  of  ray  thought, 

rootiived  a  too  successful  ^ile,  I  ween : 

And  whispered  ID  himself,  w^  malice  fraught — 

-  Tod  long  oar  Slave  the  Damsers  smiks  hath  seen  : 

To-morrow  shall  he  ken  her  alter'd  mien !" 

lie  spake,  and  ambush'd  lay,  till  on  my  bed 

The  moniing  shot  her  dewy  glances  keen, 

When  as  I  *gan  to  lift  my  drowsy  head — 

'■Now,  Bard!  1*11  vrork  thee  woe!**  the  ku^ng 


Seep,  aoAly-breathing  God  !  his  downy  %ving 
Was  fluoenng  now.  as  quickly  to  depart ; 
Whea  twang'd  an  anow  from  Love's  myaiic  string, 
Widi  pathless  woond  it  pierced  hhn  to  the  heart. 
Was  there  soroo  magio  in  the  JilUin's  dart  I 
Or  did  be  strike  my  eouch  wiih  wizard  bnce  f 
For  straight  so  fair  a  Form  did  upwards  atnrt 
(So  ftirer  deck*d  the  Bowers  of  old  Romance) 
That  Sleep  enamoui'd  grew,  nor  moved  fiom  his 
swoet  trance ! 

My  Saia  came,  with  gentlest  Took  divine ; 

£nght  ^Knic  her  eye,  yet  tender  was  its  beam: 

i  Jait  the  pressure  of  her  lip  to  mine  I 

Whisperii^r  %v%went,  and  Love  woa  all  ocir  them^-*- 

l/ove  pure  and  spotless,  as  at  lint,  I  deem, 

lie  Spaaqg  (mm  Uaavon  I  Such  joyn  wiltt  Sleep  did 

'bide. 
That  I  the  living  Inago  of  my  Dream 
Fandly  fiugot    Too  late  T  wuae,  and  sigh'd— 
*0!  ham  shall  1  behold  my  Lore  ot  eventide  !**    . 


IMITATED  FROM  OSSLIN. 

Thx  atrcam  with  languid  mormur  creeps, 

la  Lumin'b  fiwoery  vale : 
Beneath  the  dew  the  illy  weeps, 

Slow-vniving  to  the  gale. 

"Cease,  resdess  gale  !**  it  seems  to  say, 
*<  Nor  wake  me  with  thy  sighing ! 

The  honors  of  my  vernal  day 
On  rapid  wing  are  flying. 

«  Xo4norrow  shall  the  Traveller  come 
Who  late  beheld  me  blooming : 

tEM  searching  eye  shall  vainly  roam 
The  dreary  vale  of  Lumin." 

With  eager  gaze  and  wetted  cheek 
My  wonted  hatmts  along, 

Thus,  faithful  Maiden !  thou  shalt  seek 
The  Youth  of  simplest  song. 

Bat  I  akmg  the  breeie  shall  roD 
The  voice  of  feeble  power; 

And  dwell,  the  moon-beam  of  thy  soul. 
In  Slumber's  nighdy  hour. 


THE  COMPLAI]>rr  OF  NINATHOMA 

How  long  will  ye  round  me  be  swelling, 

O  ye  blue-tumbling  waves  of  the  Seaf 
Not  always  in  Caves  was  my  dwelling, 

Nor  beneath  the  cold  blast  of  the  Tree. 
Thfongh  the  high-sounding  halls  of  Cathlbma 

In  the  steps  of  my  beauty  1  stray'd ; 
The  Warriors  beheld  Ninath^uBw, 

And  Uiey  blessed  the  white-bosom'd  Moid ! 

A  Ghost !  by  my  cavern  it  darted ! 

In  moon^beams  the  Spirit  was  drost— 
For  lovely  appemr  the  departed 

When  they  visit  the  dreams  of  my  rest ! 
But,  disturb'd  by  (he  Tempest's  commotion. 

Fleet  the  shaidowy  fbrms  of  Delight — 
Ah  cease,  thou  shriu  blast  of  the  Ocean ! 

To  howl  through  my  Cavern  by  Night 


IMITATED  FROM  THE  WELSH 

If,  wliile  my  passion  I  impart, 
Tou  deem  my  words  untrue, 

O  place  your  bond  upon  my  heart — 
Feel  how  it  dirobs  for  you  ! 

Ah  no  ?  reject  the  thooghdess  claim. 

In  pity  to  your  lover ! 
That  thrilling  touch  would  aid  flie  flame 

It  vvLshes  to  discover. 


TO  AN  INFANT. 

An  cease  thy  tears  and  Sobs,  my  little  life  • 
t  did  but  snatch  awny  the  unclcsp'd  Knife  : 
Some  safer  Toy  wi!l  !<oon  niTObt  thine  eye, 
And  re  noidt  i>r'>!?h:er  change  this  peevish  »  yl 
4  i»4 
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Poor  Stumbler  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Woe, 
Tutor'd  by  ?ain  each  source  of  Pain  to  know ! 
Alike  the  fbodful  fruit  and  scorching  fire 
Awake  thy  eager  gnisp  and  young  desire  ; 
Alike  the  Good,  the  lU  offend  thy  sight, 
And  rouae  the  stormy  sense  of  shrill  offKght ! 
Untaught,  yet  wise !  'mid  all  thy  brief  alanos 
Thou  closely  clingest  to  thy  Mother's  aniii» 
Nestling  thy  little  face  in  that  fond  breast 
Whose  anxious  hcavings  lull  thee  to  thy  nat! 
Man's  breathing  Miniature !  thou  makest  me  sigh — 
A  Babe  art  thou«>-and  such  a  thing  am  I ! 
'f  o  anger  rapid  and  as  soon  appeased, 
For  tri/los  mourning  and  by  irifleB  pleosed, 
Break  Friendship's  Mirror  with  a  techy  blow, 
Yet  snatch  what  coals  of  fire  on  Pleasure's  altar 
glow ! 

O  thou  that  roarest  with  celestial  aim 

The  future  Semph  in  my  mortal  frame, 

Thrice-holy  Faith !  whatever  thorns  1  meet 

As  on  I  totter  with  unpractised  feet, 

Still  let  me  stretch  my  arms  and  cling  to  ^e. 

Meek  Ntuve  of  Souls  through  their  long  Inftncy ! 


LINES 


WHirrXN  AT  SHURTON  BARS,  NEAR  BRXSGKWATBR, 
8XPTEIUIKR,  1795,  IN  ANaWXE  TO  A  LITTZR 
FROM  SRMTOI* 


Good  TeiM  «M«t  food,  and  bad  vene  Itoo  siieiiis 

Received  from  abient  friend  by  way  of  Xjetter. 
For  what  so  avreet  can  labored  lays  impart 
Aaone  ruda  rhyme  warm  from  a  fnendly  heart T 


Nor  travels  my  meandering  eye 
The  starry  wiidemeas  on  high ; 

Nor  now  with  curious  tight 
I  mark  the  glow-worro,  as  I  pass. 
Move  with  "green  radiance"  through  the  graas, 

An  emerald  of  light 

0  ever  present  to  my  view ! 
My  wafted  spirit  is  with  you. 

And  soothes  your  boding  fears : 

1  see  you  all  oppreas'd  with  gloom 
'  Sit  lonely  in  that  cheerless  room — 

Ah  me !  You  are  in  t 


Bebved  Woman !  did  you  fly 
Chill'd  Friendship's  dark  disliking  eye. 

Or  Mirth's  untimely  din  ? 
With  cruel  weight  these  trifles  press 
A  temper  sore  with  tenderoeas. 

When  aches  the  void  within. 

But  why  with  sable  wand  imbless'd 
Sbonld  Fancy  rouse  within  my. breast 

Dim-visaged  shapes  of  Dread  ? 
Untenanting  its  beauteous  clay 
My  Sara's  soul  has  wing'd  its  way, 

And  hoven  round  my  head ! 

I  felt  it  prompt  the  tender  Dream, 
When  slowly  sunk  the  day's  lo>t  gleua 


Yo«  roused  eaoh  gentler  aenae 
As,  sighing  o'er  ihe  Blosaom's  faloom, 
Meek  Evening  wakes  its  soft  periuane 

With  viewleas  influence. 

And  hark,  my  Love !  The  ste-breeze  mow 
Through  yon  reft  houac !  O'er  rolling 

fai  bold  ambidous  sweeps 
The  onward-surging  tidee  supply 
The  silence  of  the  cloudless  sky 

With  mimic  thundon  deep. 

Dark  reddening  from  the  channell'd  Isle* 
(Where  stands  one  solitary  pile 

Unslated  by  the  blast) 
The  Watch-fire,  like  a  suUon  atar 
Twinkles  to  many  a  dozing  Tar 

Rude  cradled  on  the 


Even  tfaere-^heneath  that  light-house  tower- 
In  the  tumultuous  evil  hour 

Ere  Peace  with  Sera  came. 
Time  was,  1  should  have  thought  it  sweet 
To  oocoit  the  echomgs  of  my  feet, 

And  watch  the  storm-vex'd  flame. 

/ 
And  there  in  black  soul-jaundiced  iU 
A  sod  gloom-pampor'U  Man  to  sit, 

And  listen  to  the  roar : 
"When  Mountain  Surges  bellowing  dc9p 
With  an  uncouth  monster  leap 

Plunged  foaming  on  the  ahure. 

Then  by  the  lightning's  blaze  to  mark 
Some  toiling  tempest-shatter'd  bark; 

Her  vain  distress-guns  hear ; 
And  when  a  second  sheet  of  hght 
Flosh'd  o'er  the  blackness  of  the  night^-^ 

To  see  no  Vessel  there ! 


But  Fancy  now  more  gaily  sings ; 
Or  if  awhile  she  droop  her  wings. 

As  sky-larks  'mid  the  com, 
On  summer  fields  she  grounds  her  bretat  i 
The  oblivious  Poppy  o'er  her  ncsc 

Nods,  till  returning  mom. 

O  mark  those  amiHng  tears,  that  swell 
Th«  open'd  Rose !  From  heaven  they  fell. 

And  i^ith  the  sun-beam  blend. 
Bleas'd  visitations  from  above, 
Sneh  are  the  tender  woes  of  Love 

Fostering  the  heart,  they  bend ! 

When  stormy  Midnight  howling  round 
Beats  on  our  roof  widi  clattering  sound. 

To  me  your  amiB  you  'U  stretch : 
Great  God !  you  11  say— To  us  so  hind, 
O  shelter  from  this  loud  bleak  wind 

The  houseless,  friendless  wretch! 

The  tews  that  tremble  down  yonr  cheeky 
Shall  bathe  my  kisses  chaste  and  meek 


•  Tfaa  Hobiss,  in  tba  Biialot  Cbaaasu 
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In  Pity**  dew  divino ; 
And  from  your  heart  &e  sighs  that  troal 
Shall  make  your  rising  botora  feel 

The  ans\i'ering  swell  of  mine ! 

How  oil,  my  Love  I  with  shapinga  aweet 
I  paint  the  mamcnt  we  ahail  meet! 

With  eager  apeed  I  dart— 
1  aciza  fou  in  the  \'acant  air* 
And  fracy.  with>a  Husband'i  care 

I  pram  yfM.  to  ray  heart  I 

T  is  said,  on  Snmtner's  evening  hour 
Flashes  the  golden-color'd  flower 

A  lair  electric  flame : 
And  so  shall  flash  my  love-charged  eye 
When  all  the  heart's  big  ecstasy 

Sboota  rapid  through  the  frame ! 


LUCES 

rO  A  FAIEXD    I.X   AlfSWnt  TO    A   llELA!fCIT01.T 
UETTER* 

AwAT,  those  cloudy  looks,  that  laboring  sigh. 
The  peevish  oflspring  of  a  sickly  hour ! 
Ncr  meanly  thus  complain  of  Fortune's  power, 
\VhfBQ  the  blind  Gonieater  throws  a  luckloss  die. 

Yon  seithig  Son  flashes  a  mournful  gleam 
Refaind  those  broken  clouds,  his  stormy  train: 
Tt^oiorrow  shall  the  many-color'd  main 
b  fanghtncss  roll  beneath  his  orient  beam ! 

VVild»  as  the  aataranal  goal,  the  hand  of  Timo 
PLeti  o*er  hia  m>'stic  lyre :  in  shadowy  dance 
'Hie  aliemaie  gronps  of  Joy  and  Grief  advance, 
I^pQQsive  to  his  varying  strains  sublime ! 

Ikan  OQ  its  wing  each  hour  a  load  of  Fate ; 
The  iuain.  who,  lult'd  by  Seine's  mild  murmurs,  led 
His  weary  oxen  to  their  nighdy  shed, 
V<Hiay  may  rule  a  tempest-troubled  State. 

.\or  »hall  not  Fortime  with  a  vengeful  srailo 
Suve)'  (ho  sanguinary  Despot's  might, 
Atul  hupiy  hud  the  Pageant  from  his  height, 
Iciwept  to  waador  iu  some  savage  iale. 

TVn>,  ^r'ring  sad  beneath  the  tempest's  frown, 
i^f>Qnd  his  liKd  liml»  to  WTap  the  purple  vest ; 
VjxI  mix*d  with  noils  and  beads,  an  equal  jest ! 
Barter,  lor  Ibod,  the  jewels  of  Ids  crown. 


BEIiGIOUS  MUSINGS; 

A  DESICLTORY  PO£M. 
•WZTTTES  ON  TIE  CIUCimiAS  EVE  OF   1794. 

Tti»  b  the  time,  when  most  divine  to  hear, 

Tfie  voice  of  Adoration  rouses  me. 

As  wiik  a  Cherub's  trump :  and  high  upborne, 

Yo,  raingfing  with  the  Choir,  I  seem  to  view 

I'be  vvaon  of  ttie  heavoiUy  multitude, 

U*^  h)inB'd  tho  song  of  Peace  o'er  Bethlehem's 

Vet  ihoa  more  bright  than  all  ^e  Angel  Man, 
■Hbi  lariir.gcr'd  thy  birth.  Tliou,  Man  of  Woes ! 
C2 


Despised  Galihpan !  For  the  Great 
Invisible  (by  symbols  only  seen) 
With  a  peculiar  and  surpassing  light 
Shines  from  the  visage  of  the  oppress'd  good  Man 
When  heedless  of  himself  the  scourged  Saint 
Mourns  for  the  Oppressor.    Fair  the  vernal  Mend, 
Fair  the  high  Grove,  the  Sea,  the  Sun,  the  Stars ; 
True  impress  each  of  thipir  creating  Sire ! 
Yet  nor  high  Grove,  nor  raany-color'd  Mead, 
Nor  the  green  Ocean  with  his  thousand  Isles, 
Nor  the  starrM  Azure,  nor  the  sovran  Sun, 
E  *er  with  such  nugesty  of  portraiture 
Imaged  the  mipreme  beauty  uncreate, 
Aa  thou,  meek  Savior  *.  at  the  fearful  hour 
When  thy  tnsulfed  Anguish  wing'd  the  prayer 
Harp'd  by  Archangels,  when  they  sing  of  Mercy ! 
Which  when  tho  Almighty  heard  from  forth  his 

Throne, 
Diviner  light  fill'd  Heaven  with  ecstasy ! 
Heaven's  hymiiings  paused    and  Hell  her  yawning 

mouth 
Closed  a  brief  moment. 

Lo^  oly  was  the  death 
Of  Him  whoso  life  was  love !  Holy  with  power 
He  on  the  thoagh^bcniehtod  sceptic  beam'd 
Manifest  Godhead,  meltiiii^  into  day 
What  floating  mists  of  dai*k  Idolatry 
Broke  aiid  misshaped  the  Omnipresent  Sire ; 
And  first  by  Fear  uncharm'd  the  drowsed  Soul.*  , 
Till  of  its  nobler  nature  it  "iwn  feel 
Dim  recolleetions :  and  thenc  e  soar'd  to  Hope, 
Strang  to  behove  whate'er  of  mystic  good 
The  Eternal  dooms  for  liis  immortal  Sons. 
From  Hope  and  flriner  Faith  to  perfect  Love 
Attracted  and  absorbVl :  and  centred  thers 
God  only  to  behold,  and  know,  and  feel, 
Till  by  exclusive  Conscionsness  of  God 
All  aelf-annihilated  it  shall  make 
God  its  Identity :  God  all  in  all ! 
We  and  our  Father  one  ! 

And  bics'd  are  they. 
Who  in  tliis  fleshly  Wofld,  the  elect  of  Heaven, 
Their  strong  eye  darting  Uirough  the  deeds  of  Mon, 
Adore  with  stedfbat  imprrsuming  gaze 
Him  Nature's  Essence,  Mind,  aud  Energy ! 
And  gazing,  trembling,  patiendy  ascend 
Treading  beneath  their  feet  all  visible  Uiinga 
As  steps,  that  upward  tu  their  Father's  Throne 
Lead  gradual — else  nor  gloriiied  laor  loved. 
They  nor  Contempt  embosom  nor  Revenge . 
For  they  dare  know  of  what  may  seem  doiorm 
The  Supieme  Fair  sole  Operant :  in  whose  sight 
All  things  are  pure,  his  strong  coutrolling  Love 
Alike  from  all  educing  perfect  good. 
Theirs  too  celestial  courage,  inly  orm'd — 
Dwarfmg  Earth's  giant  brood,  what  time  they  mume 
On  their  great  Father,  great  beyond  com{)are  I 
And  marching  onwards  view  liigh  o'er  their  heads 
EQs  waving  Baimers  of  Omnipotence. 

Who  the  Creator  love,  created  might 

Dread  not:  within  their  tenta  no  terroia  walk. 


Ocwv  I  ^{orijraf. 

Damas.  de  My$t.  ^y/4. 
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For  they  are  holy  things  before  the  Lord» 

Aye  unprofoned,  though  Kortli  sIioulU  league  with 

Hell; 
God's  Altar  grasping  ydih  on  eager  hand. 
Fear,  the  uild-vimged,  pale,  eyewrtarttng  wretch, 
Suro-refuged  hears  his  hot  pursuing  fiends 
Yell  at  vain  distance.    Soon  refresh'd  from  Fleaven, 
He  calms  the  throb  and  tempest  of  his  heart 
Uin  countenance  settles ;  a  soft  solemn  bliss 
Swims  in  his  eye — ^his  swimming  eye  upraised : 
And  Faith's  whole  armor  glitters  on  lus  limbs! 
And  thus  transfigured  viith  a  dreadless  awe, 
A  aolemn  hush  oC  soul,  moek  he  beholds 
All  things  of  terrible  seeming:  yea,  unmoved 
Views  e'en  the  immitigable  ministers 
lliat  shower  down  vengeance  on  theso  latter  days. 
For  kindling  with  iniemer  Deity 
From  the  celestial  Mercy^seat  they  come. 
And  at  the  renovating  Wells  of  Love 
Have  fill'd  their  Vials  with  salutary  Wrath, 
To  sickly  Nature  more  medicinal 
Than  what  soft  balm  the  weeping  good  man  pours 
Into  the  lone  despoiled  traveller's  wounds! 

Thus  from  the  £lecr,  regenerate  through  &ith, 
Pass  the  dark  Passions  and  wltat  thirsty  Cares 
Drink  up  the  spirit  and  the  dim  regards 
Self-centre.    Lo  they  vanish !  or  acquire 
New  names,  new  features — by  supernal  grace 
fclnrobed  with  tight,  and  naturalixod  in  Heaven. 
As  when  a  shepherd  on  a  vernal  mom 
Tlirougli  some  thick  fog  creeps  timorous  with  alow 

ibot, 
DarkKng  he  fixes  on  the  immediate  road 
His  downward  eye:  aU  else  of  fairest  kind 
Hid  or  defbrm'd.    But  lo!  the  bursting  Sun! 
Touch'd  by  the  enchantment  of  that  sudden  beam, 
Straight  the  black  vapor  melteth,  and  in  globes 
Of  dewy  glitter  gems  each  plant  and  tree ; 
On  every  leaf,  on  every  blade  it  Iiengs ! 
Dance  glad  the  new-bom  intemiingting  rays, 
And  wide  around  the  landscape  streams  with  glory 

There  ia  one  Mind,  one  omnipresent  Mind, 

Omnific.    His  most  holy  naioe  is  Love. 

Truth  of  subliming  import !  with  the  which 

Who  feeds  and  saturates  his  constant  soul. 

He  from  his  small  pariicukir  orbit  fhes 

With  bless'd  outstarting!  Prom  Himself  he  flies. 

Stands  in  (he  Son,  and  with  no  partial  gaze 

Vie^-s  all  creation ;  and  he  loves  it  all. 

And  blesses  it,  and  calls  It  very  good  ! 

This  is  indeed  to  dwell  with  tlio  Most  High ! 

Cherubs  and  raptiUT>>trembling  Seraphim 

Can  press  no  nearor  to  the  AlmightyHi  Throne. 

But  that  we  itMim  unconscious,  or  with  hearia 

YJnfeeUng  of  our  universal  Sire, 

And  that  in  his  vast  family  no  Cain 

liQQres  uninjured  On  her  best-aim'd  blow 

Victorious  Murder  a  blind  Suicide), 

Haply  for  this  some  younger  Angel  now 

Looks  down  on  Human  Nature :  and,  behold ! 

A  sea  of  blood  bestrew'd  with  wrecks,  where  mad 

Embattling  Interests  on  each  other  rush 

With  unhelm'd  rage ! 

Til  the  sublime  of  man« 
Our  "imatide  Mi\J6s^,  to  know  otuselves 


Parts  and  proportions  of  one  wondnjus  whole! 

This  fraternizes  Man,  this  constitutes 

Our  charities  and  bearings.    But 't  ia  God 

Diffused  through  oil,  that  doth  make  all  one  whole. 

This  the  worst  supentioon,  him  except 

Aught  to  desire,  Supreme  Reality! 

The  plenitude  and  peimaainoe  of  Uias! 

0  Fiends  of  Supeiatition  !  not  that  oft 

The  erring  Priest  hath  stainM  with  broibei^a  hknd 
Your  grisly  id(^s,  not  for  this  may  wrath 
Thunder  against  you  from  the  Holy  One! 
But  o'er  some  plain  that  stcometh  to  the  son. 
Peopled  with  Death ;  or  where  more  hideous  Trade 
Loud-laughing  pocks  his  bales  of  human  anguiali : 

1  will  raise  up  a  mourning,  O  ye  Fiends ! 

And  curse  your  spells,  that  film  the  eye  of  Faiih. 

Hiding  the  present  God ;  whose  presence  loot, 

Tlie  moral  world's  cohesion,  we  become 

An  anarchy  of  Spirits  !  Toy-bewiich'd, 

Made  blind  by  lusts,  di|hcrited  of  soul, 

IVo  common  centre  Man,  no  common  sire 

Knoweth  !  A  sordid  soHtaiy  ihing. 

'Mid  countless  brethren  viiih  a  lonely  heart 

Through  courts  and  cities  the  smooth  Savage  roaotf, 

Feeling  himself,  his  own  low  Self  the  whole  ; 

When  he  by  sacred  sympatlty  might  make 

"rhe  whole  one  Self!  Self  that  no  alien  knowa! 

Self,  for  diffused  as  Fancy's  wing  can  (ravel ! 

Self,  epreodiiig  still !  Oblivious  of  its  own, 

Yet  all  of  all  possessing!  This  is  Faith! 

This  the  Messiah's  desiin'd  victory ! 


But  first  ofiences  needs  roust  come !  Even  new* 
(Black  Hell  laughs  hoirible — to  hear  the  acoff !) 
Thee  to  defend,  meek  Gaiilsuin !  'i^hea 
And  thy  mild  lawa  of  love  unutterable. 
Mistrust  and  Enmity  have  bunt  the  bands 
Of  social  Peace  ;  and  listening  Treoc  liery  lurka 
With  pious  Fraud  to  snare  a  brother's  life ; 
And  childless  widuua  o'er  iho  groaning  land 
Wail  numberless;  and  orphans  weep  for  broad; 
Thee  to  defend,  dear  Savior  of  Mankind  I 
Thee,  Lamb  of  God  !   Thee,  blameless  Prince 

Peace! 
From  all  sides  rusli  the  thirsty  brood  of  War ! 
Austria,  and  that  foul  Womi^n  of  tho  No«h, 
The  lustful  Munleress  of  her  wedded  Lord ! 
And  he,  connatural  Mind !  whom  (in  their  songa 
So  bards  of  elder  time  had  haply  fcign'd) 
Some  Fury  fondled  in  her  hale  lo  man, 
Bidding  her  serpent  hxur  hi  mazy  surge 
Lick  his  young  face,  and  at  his  mouth  inbreatKe 
Horrible  sympathy !  And  leagued  with  theaa 
Eadi  petty  German  princeling,  nursed  in  gnre ! 
Soul-harden'd  bartcrers  of  human  blood ! 


of 


•  Jtmiary  silt,  fW,  in  ih«  Mmtb  on  Um>  Addrrw  tA  |-.i< 
Msjstiy,  on  th«  speech  from  titt  Throne,  ihs  K&d  ui  Gtuia  - 
fbrd  moved  an  AmoiKlmcnt  to  \he  fottowWi?  cfliact:— -Tu^j 
Um  Hoose  hop«d  bit  Majesty  wuuM  soim  tiie  fsriioit  o|»p«r- 
tunirr  to  eonelado  a  nesco  with  France."  etc.  Thi.  •nuti^>i) 
waa  opposed  br  Um  Duko  vf  PortJand.  wImi  **  eoopid«tv«l  1 1:,. 
war  to  be  mecclf  rrottudad  tm  no*  prineipte— Iho  pHfcrv«ti,  ^ 
of  the  Chrittiao  Keliff'rno.*'  Mur  ?OtJi,  17U4,  Mw  ]>ttke  ,t 
Bodfurd  moved  a  Duiot>er  of  Rcsntotiont,  villi  a  vk^w  tw  tb«* 
Eatahrtahment  of  a  Pfnee  wiih  FrNiire.  Tlo  wna  bpiMWM-.i 
(anKNiff  other*)  by  L<ird  Abingdon  in  th«i»  remarkahlr  wotfi^ 
"  The  bfwt  road  to  Poace,  mj  Lord*,  ia  Wai !  and  War  rn  -.' 
tied  on  ia  the  aaoie  nasnnoc  in  which  we  ara  taaihi  tu  woa»t  >  ^ 
oar  Creator.  oaaMly,  with  all  dor  aouU,  luid  with  ul)  utn> 
mjadr.  aad  with  aJl  our  hearta,  and  with  a)i  uttr  ati^ntfili.** 
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Dmii1i%  prime  SkiTe-merebBnts !  Scorpion-whipB  of 

Fftte! 
Nor  least  in  nva^ry  of  ijoly  seal, 
Api  Ibr  ike  yoke,  the  race  degenerate. 
Wham  Britain  ent  had  Uaah'd  to  call  her  eoBB ! 
Thee  to  defend  the  Moloeh  Prieat  prefen 
The  pnyer  of  hate,  end  bellows  to  (he  herd 
That  Deity,  Accomplice  Deity 
In  die  fierce  jeakHwy  of  waken'd  wratli 
WtU  CO  forth  with  our  ainiaa  and  our  flee^ 
To  scaner  the  red  nnri  on  their  feeaf 
O  bbtpiiany !  to  mingle  fiendi^  deeds 
With 


Lord  of  unsleeping  Lore,* 
FfOB  OTeriasting  Thon !  We  shall  not  die. 
T%ese,  cYcn  these,  in  mercy  didst  thon  form, 
Teaoheia  of  Good  through  Evil  by  brief  wrong 
Makjng  Troth  lovely,  and  her  future  mighl 
MKgaetic  o'er  the  fix'd  nntrambling  heait. 

In  t]H^  primeval  age  a  dateless  while 
Tlifi  vacant  Shepherd  wander'd  with  his  flock, 
Prtrhiiig  haa  tent  where'er  flie  green  grass  waved. 
Coi  ssoa  Inaginalion  conjured  up 
An  l-ioat  of  new  derires :  vrith  busy  aim,      * 
Vjwh  for  faiaael^  Earth's  eoger  children  toOU 
So  Frepefrty  began,  two-streamhig  fiiont, 
Wlienre  Vice  and  Virtue  flow,  honey  aiid  gaU. 
HMice  die  aoft  oonch,  and  many-colored  robe, 
The  limhreL  end  arch'd  dome  and  costly  least, 
With  ail  tim  inventive  arts,  that  nursed  the  soul 
To  farms  of  beauty,  and  by  sensual  wants 
f -naensuaUaed  the  mind,  which  in  die  meani 
'  lifamt  to  fiffget  the  grossness  of  the  end,     ' 
l^«t  pieaaured  with  ila  own  activity. 
AqJ  heace  Diseae  that  witheis  numhood's  aim, 
'i\e  dagger'd  Envy,  spirit-quenching  Want, 
Wurion.  and  Lords,  and  I^iesta-^-aU  the  sore  ills 
Thai  vex  and  deflokte  our  mortal  life. 
Ulde-watting  ills  I  yet  each  tho  immediate  somee 
iff  mightier  good.    Their  keen  necesrides 
To  rea^lcae  aoiion  goading  human  thought 
Have  made  Earth's  reasoning  animal  her  Lord  ; 
And  the  pale-featured  Sage's  trembling  hand 
^frong  am  an  host  of  armed  Deities, 
.^^  as  the  hlind  Ionian  fabled  ent 

Frem  Avarice  thus,  from  Luzuiy  and  War 

Sprang    heavenly   Science  ;    and    fiom    Scienee 

Freedom. 
O'er  vraken*d  realms  Fhilosophen  and  Bards 
Spread  in  concentric  circles :  they  whose  souls, 
ConecsOQS  of  their  high  dignities  fiom  God, 
Btaok  not  Wealth's  rivalry !  and  they  who  long 
&ianioor*d  with  the  charms  of  order  hate 
The  BOBsemly  disproportion :  and  whoe'er 
Turn  vrith  mold  sorrow  from  the  victor's  car 
And  the  low  pappelry  of  thrones,  to  muse 
On  that  blest  triumph,  when  the  patriot  Sag^ 
r^'d  the  red  Ughtnings  from  the  o'er-mshing  clmd, 
Aa«]  daah'd  the  beauteous  Terrors  on  the  earth 
Smdiqg  nuje8ti&    Such  a  phalanx  ne'er 
MwsiHf)d  firm  paeee  to  the  calming  sound 
or  Spatfttn  Ante !  These  on  die  &ted  day. 


•Art  Ikoaastfram  eferiasttaf.OLeid.- 
WttdhaBaeldia^  OLer!  ««eahastofdaiBsd 


mlsellollrmMl 


When,  Btung  to  rage  by  Pity,  eloquent  men 
Hav«  roused  with  pealing  voice  unnumber'd  tribes 
That  toil  and  groan  and  Ueed,  hungry  and  blittl 
These  hush'd  awhile  widi  patient  eye  serene, 
Shall  watch  the  mad  careering  of  the  storm ; 
Then  o'er  the  vrild  and  wavy  chaos  rush 
And  tame  the  outrageous  mass,  with  plostic  might 
Monldmg  Confurion  to  such  perfect  forms. 
As  erst  were  Wont,  bright  visians  of  the  day ! 
To  float  before  them,  when,  the  Summer  noon. 
Beneath  some  areh'd  lOmantic  rock  reclined, 
They  ihit  the  sea-breeze  lift  their  youthiid  locks  ; 
Or  in  the  month  of  Mossoms,  at  mild  eve. 
Wandering  vrith  desultory  feet  inhaled 
The  wafted  perfumes,  and  the  rocks  end  woods 
And  many-tinted  stremni  and  setting  Son 
With  all  his  gorgeous  company  of  clouds 
ecstatic  gaaed !  then  homeward  as  they  stray'd 
Cast  the  sad  eye  to  earth,  and  inly  mused 
Whjr  dwre  was  Misery  in  a  world  so  fair. 
Ah  fiur  ramoved  from  all  that  glads  the  sense. 
From  all  that  softens  or  ennobles  Man, 
The  wretched  Many !  Bent  beneath  their  loads 
They  gape  at  pageant  Power,  nor  recognize 
Their  cots'  transmuted  plunder !  From  the  tree 
Of  Knowledge,  ere  die  vernal  sap  had  risen 
Rudely  disbranch'd!  Blessed  Society! 
Fitliest  depictured  by  sofaie  sun-scorch'd  waste. 
Where  oft  majestic  through  the  tainted  noon 
The  Sinoom  sails,  before  whose  purple  pomp 
Who  fidk  not  prostrate  dies !  And  where  by  night 
Fast  by  each  precions  fountain  on  green  herbs 
The  lion  oouches;  or  hyena  dips 
Deep  in  the  lucid  stream  his  bloody  jaws ; 
Or  serpen!  pfamAi  his  vast  moon-glittering  bulk, 
Can^t  in  whose  monstrous  twine  Behemoth*  yells 
His  benes  loodForsahing ! 

0  ye  immberleo^ 
Whom  fool  Oppression's  ruffian  gluttony 
Drives  from  life's  plenteous  foast !   O  thou  poor 

wretch. 

Who  nursed  in  darkness  and  made  wild  by  want, 
Roomest  for  prey,  yea  Ihy  unnatural  hand 
Dost  lift  to  deeds  of  blood !  O  pale^yed  form. 
The  victim  of  seduction,  doom'd  to  know 
Polluted  nights  and  days  of  blasphemy ; 
Who  in  lothed  orgies  uith  lewd  wassailers 
Must  gaily  laugh*  while  thy  remember'd  home 
Gimws  like  a  viper  at  thy  secret  heart ! 
0  aged  Women !  ye  who  weekly  catch 
The  morsel  toss'd  by  law-forced  Charity, 
And  die  so  slowly,  that  noi\e  call  it  murder ! 
O  lodmly  Si4>pliants!  ye,  that  unreoeived 
Totter  heart-broken  from  the  closing  gates 
Of  the  frill  Lazar-house :  or,  gozing,  etond 
Sick  with  despoir !  0  ye  to  Glory's  £eld 
Forced  or  ensnared,  who,  ae  ye  gasp  in  death. 
Bleed  with  new  wounds  beneath  the  Vulture's  beak 
O  thou  poor  Widow,  who  in  dreams  dost  view 
Thy  Husband's  mangled  corse,  and  from  short  doze 
StoTt'st  with  a  shriek ;  or  in  thy  hali^thatch'd  c^ 
Waked  by  the  wintry  night«torm,  wet  and  cold, 
Cow'rst  o'er  thy  screaming  baby !  Rest  awhile 


in  Bebrew,  lisnifiet  wild  bsuts  hi  fsasrsl. 
beHevs  it  ■  the  elephant,  mom  the  MppopotaoMH;  sqiim 
kbthswtldbnJL  Poetkallr,  it  deaiffsstas  aajr  Isns 
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Children  of  Wretchednen !  More  groaxu  musi  ri»e« 
More  blood  muBt  stream,  or  ere  your  wrongs  be  fUi 
Yet  is  the  day  of  Retribution  nigh : 
The  Lamb  of  God  hath  open'd  the  fiiUi  eecl  2 
And  upward  rush  on  swiftest  wing  of  5fb 
The  iuntunerable  multitude  of  wrongs 
Ry  man  on  man  inflicted  !  Rest  awhile. 
Children  of  Wretchedness  !  The  hour  is  nigh ; 
And  lo !  the  Great,  the  Rich,  the  Mighty  Men, 
'J'h3  Kings  and  the  Chief  Captains  of  the  Worid, 
With  aJl  that  fix'd  on  high  like  stan  of  Heaven 
Shot  baleful  influence,  shall  be  cast  to  earth, 
Vile  aiu?  dovvi>trodden,  as  tlie  untimely  fruit 
Shook  iroji  the  fig-treo  by  a  sudden  &torm> 
Even  now  the  storm  begins  :*  each  gentle 
Faith  and  meek  Piety,  with  fearful  joy 
Tremble  fiir-off^for  lo!  the  Giant  Frensy, 
Uprooting  empires  with  his  whirlwind  arm, 
Mocketh  lug})  Heaven ;  burst  hideous  from  the  oeR 
Where  the  old  liag,  imconquerable,  huge, 
Creation's  eyeless  drudge,  black  Ruin,  si 
Nuning  the  impatient  earthquake. 


O  retumi 
Pure  Faith !  meek  Piety  I  The  abhorred  Fonn 
Whose  scarlet  robe  was  stiff  with  earthly  poaip» 
"Who  drank  iniquity  in  cups  of  gold, 
^Vliose  names  were  many  and  all  blasphemous, 
Ilath  mot  the  horrible  judgment !  W^hence  that  cry? 
The  mighty  army  of  foul  Spirits  sfariek'd 
Dislicrited  of  eordi !  For  she  bath  iallen 
On  whose  black  front  wias  ^litten  Mystery ; 
She  that  reel'd  heavily,  whose  wine  was  blood ; 
She  that  worked  whoredom  with  the  Demon  F^wer, 
And  from  the  dark  embrace  all  evil  thhigt 
Brought  forth  and  nurtured :  mitred  Atheism : 
And  potiont  Folly  who  on  bended  knee 
Gives  back  the  steel  that  stabb'd  him ;   and  pale 

Fear 
Ilmnted  by  ghastlier  shapings  than  surround 
Moon-blastod  Madness  when  he  yells  at  midnight ! 
Return,  pure  Faith!  return,  meek  Piety! 
The  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  yours :  each  heart, 
Self^govem'd,  the  vast  family  of  Love 
Raised  from  (he  common  earth  by  common  toil, 
£i\joy  the  equal  prodocc.    Such  delights 
As  float  to  earth,  permitted  visitants ! 
When  in  some  hour  of  solemn  jubilee 
The  massy  gates  of  Paradise  are  thrown 
Wide  open,  and  forth  come  in  fragmentB  wild 
Sweet  echoes  of  unearthly  melodies, 
And  odors  snatch'd  from  beds  of  Amaranth, 
And  they,  that  from  the  crystal  river  of  lift 
Spring  up  on  freshened  wing,  ambrosial  gales ! 
l^e  fovor'd  good  man  in  hb  lonely  walk 
I'erceivos  them,  and  his  silent  spirit  drinks 
Strange  bliss  which  he  shall  recognize  in  heaven. 
And  such  delights,  such  strange  beatitude 
Seize  on  my  young  anticipating  heart 
When  that  blest  future  rushes  on  my  view ! 
For  in  his  own  and  in  his  Father's  might 
The  Savior  oomes !  While  as  the  Thousand  Tears 
Lead  up  their  mystic  dance,  the  Desert  shouts ! 
Old  Ocpon  chips  his  hands !  The  mighty  Dead 
Rise  to  new  life,  whoe'er  from  earliest  time 


With  conscious  zeal  hod  urged  Lovers  woodioiui  plan 
Coadjutors  of  God.    To  Milton's  tiump 
The  high  Groves  of  the  renovated  Earth 
Unbosom  their  glad  echoes  1  inly  hnriiM, 
Adoring  Newton  his  aerener  eye 
Raises  to  heaven :  and  he  of  mortal  kind 
Wisest,  he*  first  who  mark'd  the  ideal  tribes 
Up  the  fine  fibres  through  the  sentient  brain. 
Lo !  Priesdey  there,  Poniot,  «nd  Saint,  and  Bage, 
Him,  full  of  yearsi  from  his  loved  native  land 
Statesmen  Uoodotoin'd  and  Priests  idolacroas 
By  dark  lies  maddening  the  blind  mnltitnde 
Drove  with  vain  hate.    Calm,  pitying,  he  retired, 
And  mused  expectant  on  these  promised  years. 

0  years !  die  blest  pre-eminence  of  Saints ! 

Ye  sweep  athwart  my  gaze,  so  heavenly  bright. 

The  wings  that  veil  die  adorm^  SerapVs  eyes. 

What  time  he  bends  before  the  Jasper  Tlirpnct 

Reflect  no  lovelier  hues  I*yet  ye  deport. 

And  all  beyond  is  darkness!  Heights  most  strongs 

Whence  Fancy  (alls,  fluttering  her  idle  wing. 

For  who  of  woman  bom  may  paint  the  hour, 

Wlien  seized  in  his  mid  course,  the  Sun  shall  warte 

Making  hoon  ghostly !  Y^w  of  woman  bom 

May  image  in  tlie  workings  of  his  thonofht. 

How  the  black*visaged,  red-eyed  Fiend  outstretch**!! 

Beneath  the  unsteady  feet  of  IVatore  groans, 

In  feverish  slumberfr---destin'd  then  to  wake, 

When  fiery  whirlwinds  thunder  his  dread  nam* 

And  Angels  shout.  Destruction !  How  his  onn 

The  last  groat  Spirit  lifting  htgli  in  oir 

Shall  swear  by  Him,  the  ever^Uving  One, 

Time  is  no 


*  AOodinx  to  the  Freoch  Bsvohitioa. 


Believe  thou,  O  my  son! 
Life  is  a  vision  shadowy  of  Truth  ; 
And  vice,  ond  anguish,  and  the  vi-ormy  grave. 
Shapes  of  a  dream !  The  veiling  clouds  retire. 
And  lo !  the  Throne  of  the  redeeming  God 
Forth  fioshing  unimaginable  day. 
Wraps  in  one  blaze  earth,  heaven,  and  deepest  hot! 

Contemplant  Spirits !  ye  that  hov.ir  o'er 

With  untired  gaze  the  immeasurabu^  fount 

Ebullient  with  creative  Deity ! 

And  ye  of  plastic  power,  that  interfused 

Roll  through  die  groes6r  and  material  mass 

In  organizing  surge !  Holies  of  God ! 

(And  what  if  Monads  of  the  infinite  mind) 

I  haply  journeying  my  irnmonnl  course 

Shall  sometime  join  your  mystic  clKnr?  Till  then 

I  discipline  my  young  noviciate  thought 

In  ministries  of  heart«tirring  song, 

And  aye  on  Meditation*s  heavenward  wing 

Soaring  aloH  I  breathe  the  empyreal  air 

Of  Love,  onmific,  omnipresent  Love, 

Whose  day-epring  rises  glorious  in  my  sotd 

As  the  great  Sun,  when  he  his  influence 

Sheds  on  the  frost-bound  watem— The  glad  strenm 

Flows  Id  the  ray,  and  vnirUes  as  it  flows. 


*  David  Ilartlsy. 

t  Rer.  Chap.  \r.  r.  8  and  3.— And  immediately  1  waa  in  tka 
Spirit:  and  behold.  aThrona  waa  set  in  Heaven,  nnd  ono  «*it 
OB  tha  Ihroaa.  Aad  ha  that  lal  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jofiprr 
and  sardine  ttooa,  «U. 

t  Tba  fbial  Doatnictlon  ImpenoiiAtfld. 
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KxTSPWtatm  ReTerance!  Hiiah  all  neaner  flong, 
^>e  we  the  deep  prelndiog  strain  have  poafd 
Vc  the  Great  Father,  only  Rightful  King, 
Kiennl  Father.'  King  Omnipotent  * 
The  Win»  the  Word,  the  Breathy— the  living  6ed. 

Sack  ffpnphony  roquiiM  boat  ioatnuiient- 
Sriae,  then!  my  aool!  fiwa  Freedom's  tnphiad  doiae^ 
T\b  Harp  which  bangeth  high  between  the  Shields 
Of  Bratus  and  Leooidas !  With  Chat 
Strang  mwDC,  that  aolicitiog  spell,  force  back 
Earth's  free  and  stirring  spirit  that  lies  entranc'd 

For  wbat  is  Froedom,  hot  the  nnfetter'd  ose 
Of  all  the  powers  which  God  for  tne  had  given? 
Bat  chiefly  this,  him  First,  him  laM  to  view 
llmMigh  meaner  powers  and  sefondary  thingn 
Kflulgciii,  as  throQgh  cjouds  that  voil  his  blaze. 
For  all  that  meets  the  bodily  sense  I  deem 
Symbolical,  one  mighty  alphabet 
For  infant  minds;  and  we  in  diia  lew  world 
F!aeed  with  our  backs  to  bright  Reality, 
Thai  we  may  learn  with  young  unwounded  ken 
Hie  snbstance  fmm  its  shadow.    Infinite  Lore, 
Wboae  lateoce  ia  (he  plemtnde  of  All, 
Tkn«  with  retracted  Beams,  snd  Self-eclipse 
Veifing,  roTcaleal  dune  eternal  Son. 

But  some  there  are  who  deem  themselves  most  free 
^¥hen  ihey  within  this  gross  and  visible  sphere 
^Itasn  down  the  winged  thought,  scofling  ascent, 
Pniod  ill  their  meanneM:  and  themselves  they  cheat 
With  noisy  emptiness  of  learned  phmae. 
Their  subtle  llaids,  impacts,  essences, 
Seli^worfcing  tools,  uncaused  cflects,  and  all 
Tboae  blind  Omnincients,  those  Almighty  Slaves, 
ToieaaatiQg  creation  of  its  Cod. 

Bat  properties  are  God :  the  naked  mass 
'If  mass  there  be,  ftntastic  Gueas  or  Ghoft) 
Ada  only  by  its  inactivity. 
Here  we  pause  homfcly.    Odiers  boMlier  Uiink 
That  as  one  body  seems  the  aggregate 
or  AttHDS  nnmberiess,  each  orgaiiizsd ; 
.So,  by  a  strange  and  dim  similitude, 
IfliJDite  myriads  of  self  conscious  minds 
Aie  one  all-oonscious  Spirit,  which  informs 
WrJk  ahaolate  nbiqnity  of  thought 
:HJs  one  eternal  self  aiTirming  Act !) 
.Ul  hia  involved  Monads,  that  yet  seem 
With  various  provhice  and  apt  agency 
Mach  to  porvue  its  own  self  centering  end. 
^onse  norve  the  in&nt  diamond  in  the  mine ; 
>niae  rail  the  genial  juices  through  the  oak ; 
iVmB  drive  the  mutinous  clouds  to  clash  in  air, 
Aad  nnhing  on  the  storm  with  whirlwind  speed, 
XfAe  the  rwl  lightning  to  their  volleying  car. 
Tam  ihe^e  pnisue  their  never-varj'ing  course, 
^1  eddy  in  Iheir  stream.    Others,  more  wild, 
H'tth  oompleT  interests  weaving  human  fiites, 
lAiteoua  or  prond,  alike  obedient  all, 
Cvabw  the  pnoMs  of  ecetnal  good. 

3  ^ 


Aim!  what  if  some  rebellious,  o*er  dark  realms 
Arrogate  power  7  yet  these  train  up  to  G^, 
And  on  Jhe  rude  eye,  unconfirmed  for  day. 
Flash  meteor-lights  better  than  total  gloom       ^ 
Aa  ere  from  lieuIe-Ooive's  vapory  head 
Tlie  Laplander  beholds  the  &F^ff  Sun 
Dart  his  slant  beam  on  nnobeying  snows. 
While  yet  the  stem  and  solitary  Night 
^ooks  no  alternate  sway,  the  Boreal  Mom 
With  mioiic  lustre  substitutes  its  gleam. 
Guiding  his  course  or  by  Nieroi  lake 
Or  Balda-Zliiok,*  or  the  mossy  stone 
Of  Soliar-kapper,t  while  the  snowy  blast 
PriftB  arrowy  by,  or  eddies  round  his  sledge. 
Making  the  poor  babe  at  its  mother's  backt 
Scream  in  its  scanty  cradle :  he  the  while 
Wins  gentle  solace  as  with  upward  eye 
He  marks  the  streamy  banners  of  the  North, 
Thinking  himself  those  happy  spirits  shall  join 
Who  there  in  floating  rolxjs  of  rosy  light 
Danco  sportively.    For  Fancy  is  the  Power 
That  first  unscnsuaUzes  tlie  dark  mind, 
Giving  it  new  delights ;  and  bids  it  swell 
With  wild  activity ;  and  peopling  air, 
By  obscure  fears  of  Beings  invisible, 
Emancipates  ii  from  the  gros.ser  thrall 
Of  the  present  impulse,  teaching  Self-control, 
Till  Supcrstiiion  with  unconscious  baud 
Scat  Reason  on  her  throne.    Whereibra  not  vain. 
Nor  yet  without  permitted  power  imprcss'd, 
I  deem'd  those  legends  terrible,  with  which 
The  polar  ancient  Uinlls  his  uncouth  throng; 
Whether  of  pitying  Spirits  that  make  tfieir  moon 
O'er  slaughtered  infants,  or  that  Giant  Bird 
Vuokho,  of  whom)  rashing  wings  the  noise 
Is  Tempest,  when  the  unutterable  shaped 
Speeds  from  the  mother  of  Death,  and  utters  once 
l^at  shriek,  which  never  Murderer  heard  and  lived. 
Or  if  tfte  Greenland  Wizard  in  strange  trance 
pierces  the  imtraveird  realms  of  Ocean's  bed 
(Where  live  the  innocent,  as  far  from  cares 
As  from  the  storms  and  overwhelmiiig  waves 
Daik  tumbling  on  the  surface  of  the  deep). 
Over  the  abysm,  even  to  that  uttermost  cave 
By  misshaped  prodigies  beleaguer'd,  such 
Aj  Earth  ne'er  bred,  nor  Air,  nor  the  upper  Sea. 

There  dwells  the  Fory  Form,  whose  miheard 
name 
With  eager  eye,  pale  cheek,  suspended  breathy 


•  Batda  Zkiok ;  i,  e.  mooa  altUudids,  the  highest  mouataia 


t  Solfmr  Zmfiptr:  capitkim  Bolfar,  hio  locui  ooniam  qnot- 
quot  Totenun  JLisppomm  Mipenrtitki  mcriffciu  raiisioaoqneoul- 
tal  d«diea«St,  eslobmliniaios  erst,  ia  parta  siniM  aastialis  sUds 
■eMimilltarts  ipatio  a  man  disuiw.  Ipse  locus,  qaem  cuiiositatii 
rrstia  aliqasndo  nw  inviafne  oMinini,  duabu*  prealtis  lapidihai, 
sibi  invi««ni  oppoflii*.  quorum  alter  muaoo  cireumdatiu  erat, 
eolalalMt/— /.Miitnw  i?«  Lapp«mlnu. 

X  Tb«  Lapland  Wonoen  carrjr  their  infanta  at  thafrbaek  io  a 
pieee  of  e&cavated  wood,  which  wrvea  them  for  a  eradle. 
Opposite  to  the  infhnt'a  moath  there  ia  a  hole  for  it  to  bieatba 
throafh.-«-Miranduni  proniia  est  el  viz  eredibile  obi  eui  vidisset 
eontifit.  Lapponos  hyeme  iter  facientm  per  vaatas  rnootes,  per* 
qua  horriila  et  invta  toMqua.  eo  prcsertiin  toaipore  quo  oomia 
perpctuii  nivibu*  obtertiiifunt  et  ntvet  vcotis  ackaotur  et  ia 
grroa  acuntur,  viare  ad  ile^tinnta  loca  absque  ermru  inTcnire 
pone,  iaclantcin  autom  inruntcm  si  qurok  liibeat,  ip«a  uatar 
In  dono  bajulat,  io  pxcavatu  fiKno  (Gieod'b  tpai  vocant)  qood 
pro  ouni*  atontar :  id  hoc  infnns  pannt*  et  pallibua  c 
aoUisatcB  jneet— AfonJaf  />«  J^opp^nihut 

%  JaiboM  Aihmo.  ^ 
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And  lipi  half-opening  with  the  dread  of  sound, 
Unsleeping  Silence  guards,  worn  out  Tvith  fear, 
Lest,  haply  escaping  on  some  treacherous  blast, 
The  fateful  word  let  slip  the  Elements, 
And  fr«nzy  Nature.    Yet  the  wizard  her, 
Ann'd  with  TomgareuckV  power,  the   Spirit  of 

Good. 
Forces  to  unchain  the  foodf\il  progeny 
Of  the  Ocean's  stream. — Wild  phantasies!  yet  wise, 
Qa  the  victorious  goodness  of  High  God 
Teaching  Reliance,  and  Medicinal  Hope, 
Till  from  Bethabra  northward,  heavenly  Tru^, 
With  gradual  steps  winning  her  difficult  way, 
Tnunler  their  rude  Faith  perfected  and  pure. 

If  there  be  Beings  of  higher  class  than  Man, 
I  deem  no  nobler  province  they  possess, 
Than  by  disposal  of  apt  circumstance 
To  rear  up  Kingdoms:  and  the  deeds  they  prompt, 
DislHigulshing  fh>m  mortal  agency. 
They  choose  their  human  ministers  from  such  states 
As  still  the  Epic  song  half  fears  to  name, 
Repell'd  from  all  the  Minstrelsies  that  strike 
The  Palace-roof  and  sootlie  the  Monarch's  pride. 

And  such,  perhaps,  the  Spirit,  who  (if  words 
Witneas'd  by  answering  deeds  may  claim  our  Faith) 
Held  commune  with  that  warrior-maid  of  France 
Who  scourged  the  Invader.     From  her  in&nt  dayi» 
With  Wisdom,  Mother  of  retired  Thoughts, 
Her  soul  had  dwelt ;  and  sho  was  quick  to  maik 
llie  good  and  evil  tiling,  in  human  lore 
Undisciplined.    For  lowly  was  her  Birth* 
And  Heaven  had  doom'd  her  early  years  to  Toi!, 
That  pure  from  Tyranny's  least  deed,  herself 
Unfear'd  by  Fellow-natures,  she  might  wait 
On  the  poor  Laboring  man  with  kindly  looki^ 
And  minister  refreshment  to  the  tired 
Way>wanderer,  when  along  the  rough-hewn  Beach 
The  sweltry  man  hod  stretch'd  him,  and  aloft 
Vacantly  watch'd  the  rudely  fnctured  board 
Which  on  the  Mulberry-bough  with  welcome  creak 
Swung  to  the  pleasant  breeze.     Here,  too,  the  Maid 
Learnt  more  than  Schools  could  teach:  Man's  shifl- 

ing  mind, 
His  Vices  and  his  Sorrows !  And  full  oA 
At  Tales  of  cruel  Wrong  and  strange  Distress 
Had  wept  and  shiver'd.    To  the  tottering  EU 
Still  as  a  Daughter  would  she  run:  she  placed 
His  cold  Limbs  at  the  sunny  Door,  and  loved 
To  hear  him  story,  in  his  garrulous  sort, 
Of  his  eventful  years,  all  come  and  gone. 

So  twenty  seosona  pest    The  Virgin*a  FoiiQ, 
Active  and  toll,  nor  Sloth  nor  Luxury 
Had  shrunk  or  paled.    Her  front  sublime  and  broad, 
Her  flexile  eye-brows  wildly  haired  and  low, 
And  her  full  eye,  now  bright,  now  unillum'd. 
Spake  more  than  Woman's  Thought ;  and  all  her 
fiice 


♦  Thc7  call  the  Good  Spirit  Totoeawuck.  Tlis  oth«r  croat 
bat  roaltfARnt  tpirh  h  a  namelen  Female;  aho  dwells  OMer 
the  sea  in  a  frreat  hoaae,  where  ahe  can  detain  in  captivity  all 
the  aniinal*  of  the  ocean  tiy  her  mafic  pMver.  When  a  dearth 
befaHi  the  Oreenlandeta,  an  Ancekok  oftnacicfan  vast  under- 
take a  joamer  thither.  He  panea  through  the  kingdom  of 
*>uia,  OTer  an  horrible  abraa  Into  the  Palace  of  thia  phantom 
wad  bf  hiienehaotmenK  camea  the  captive  creatures  to  aeceod 
^leoiy  to  the  aorfkee  of  the  ooaan.--4ee  Crm^V  Hlk,  9f 
t  v»L  i.  908. 


Was  moulded  to  such  features  as  declared 
That  Pity  there  had  oft  and  strongly  woit'd. 
And  sometimes  Indignation.    Bold  her  roien 
And  like  a  haughty  Huntress  of  the  woods 
She  mov'd :  yet  sure  she  was  a  gentle  maid ! 
And  hi  each  motion  her  roost  innocent  soul 
Beam'd  fitfth  so  bxightly,  that  who  saw  wonkl  oaf 
Guilt  was  a  thing  impossible  in  her ! 
^r  idly  would  have  said — lor  she  had  lived 
in  this  bad  World  as  in  a  place  of  Tombs^ 
And  tottch'd  not  ihe  poUutions  of  the  Dead. 

TwBi  the  eold  aeason,  wiieii  the  Rustic's  ay* 
From  the  dfoar  deaolate  wfaiteness  of  his  fields 
Holla  for  relief  to  wateh  the  ddey  tuits 
And  clouds  slow  varying  their  huge  iraageiy ; 
IVhen  now,  as  she  was  wont,  the  healthful  MtSd 
Had  left  ho*  pallet  ere  one  beam  of  day 
Slanted  the  fog-smoke.    She  went  forth  ah»e. 
Urged  by  the  indwelling  aiigel-guide,  that  oA, 
With  dim  inexplicable  sympathies 
Disquiciing  the  Heart,  shapes  out  Mion^s  course 
TV)  the  predoom'd  adventure.    JSovr  the  ascent 
She  climbs  of  that  steep  u{Jand,  on  whose  top 
The  Pilgrim-Maia,  who  long  since  eve  hod  watch*d 
The  alien  shine  of  tinconceming  Stars, 
Shouts  to  himself,  there  first  the  Abbey-lights 
Seen  in  Neufchatel's  vale ;  now  slopes  adown 
The  winding  shee|>>track  vale-ward :  when,  behold 
In  the  first  entrance  of  the  level  road 
An  unattended  Team !  The  foremost  horse 
Lay  with  stzetch'd  limbs ;  the  others,  yet  alive, 
But  stiff  and  cold,  stood  motionless,  their  manes 
Hoar  with  the  frozen  night-dews.     Dismally 
The  dark-red  dovin  now  glimmorM ;  but  iis  glearoa 
Disclosed  no  lace  of  man.    The  Maiden  paused. 
Then  hail'd  wlio  might  be  near.     IS'o  voice  replied. 
From  the  thwart  wain  at  length  there  reached  h«i 

ear 
A  sound  so  feeble  that  it  almost  scomM 
Distant :  and  feebly,  with  slow  effort  push*d« 
A  miserable  man  crept  forth  :  his  limbs 
The  silent  frost  had  eat,  scathing  like  fire. 
Faint  on  the  shafb  he  rested.     She,  meantiiBe, 
Saw  crowded  cloae  beneath  the  coverture 
A  mother  and  her  ehildran^-lifelees  all. 
Yet  lovely !  not  a  lineament  waa  marr'd—- 
Death  had  put  on  so  slumber4ike  a  form ! 
It  was  a  pitoouB  tight;  and  one,  a  babe. 
The  criep  milk  froaen  on  its  innocent  Upa, 
Lay  on  the  woman's  arm,  ita  Utde  hand 
Strotch'd  on  her  bosom* 

Mutely  queadoniog. 
The  Maid  gaxed  wildly  at  the  living  wretch. 
He,  his  head  feebly  turning,  on  the  group 
liook'd  with  a  vacant  stare,  and  his  eye  spoke 
The  drowsy  p«ng  that  steals  on  worn-out  angnish. 
She  shudder'd :  but,  each  vainer  pang  aubdued, 
Quick  disentangling  from  the  foremost  horse 
The  rustic  bands,  with  diiHculty  aiMl  toil 
The  stiff  cramp*d  team  forced  homeward.    There 

arrived, 
Anxknialy  tends  him  she  with  healing  herbs, 
And  weeps  and  prays — but  the  numb  power  of  Dealh 
Spreads  o'er  liis  limbs ;  and  ere  the  noontide  *wiu; 
The  hovering  spirits  of  his  Wife  and  Babes 
Hull  iiini  immorlal!  Yet  trnid  his  pang^, 
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With  iiiteiTnptioiis  long  iioRi  ghastly  tbne% 
Hb  Toioe  Kad  Altered  out  this  ujn|^  tale. 

Tho  VlOage,  where  he  dwelt  on  Hubendman, 
9f  aoddea  inroad  hsd  bettn  teiaed  and  iifed 
Late  OQ  tho  ye8ter-e\'eiiing.    With  his  wife 
4iMi  little  ones  he  honied  hur  escape. 
They  saw  the  neighboring  tiamlelB  flame^   Iksy 

heaid 
Uproar  and  shneks  I  and  tenor-sirack  diote  on 
Through  anfreqaented  lOads*  a  weary  way ! 
Bot  saw  nor  house  nor  oottago.    AU  had  qneitci^d 
Their  evening  h«artl^ni»i  ibr  the  alarm  had  spread. 
The  air  cUpl  keen,  the  night  was  langM  with  fitiol; 
And  they  provisionlesa  J  The  weeping  wifh 
IH  hiish'd  her  children's  moans;    and  still  Ihey 

moan'd. 
Tin  Fri^t  and  Cold  and  Hui^ez  drank  their  lil«» 
They  rkeed  their  eyes  in  sleeps  nor  knew  *t  was 

Death. 
Tie  only,  lashing  his  o*er-wearied  team, 
Gam'd  a  sad  respite,  till  beside  the  base 
or  the  high  hiU  his  foremost  hone  dropp'd  dead. 
nien  hopeless,  strengthlcss,  sick  for  lack  of  food, 
Ue  csf  pt  beneath  dw  eoverture,  entranced, 
nil  waken'd  by  the  maiden^ — Sach  his  tale. 

Ah!  aodhring  to  liie  height  of  what  was  sufler^d, 
[  with  t)o  keen  a  sympathy,  tho  Maid 
7  with  moving  lips,  urate,  startfuT,  dafir! 
Ami  now  her  flush'd  tuinaluions  futures  shot 
Stoch  attaiige  vivacity,  as  fires  the  eye 
Of  UBuiji  Fsncy-craxed  f  and  now  once  more 
naked.  umI  wiid,  and  fix'd,  and  all  within 
The  unquiet  silenoe  of  ooirfused  thought 
Aad  ahapalass  fteltaga    For  a  ntlghty  hand 
Was  soong  npon  her,  till  in  the  heat  of  aoul 
To  th«  high  hiU4op  tracing  bock  her  steps, 
Aflde  the  beaeoiv  tip  whose  smoukler'd  stones 
The  tender  tr^^ndb  orepC  thinly,  there, 
UneooaeiBas  of  die  driving  element, 
Tea,  swallow'd  op  in  the  otninons  di^eam,  she  sate 
fThaitly  as  broad-eyed  Slumber !  a  dim  anguish 
Bnathed  from  her  k>ok!  and  still,  with  pant  and  aoh, 
My  she  toiTd  to  flee,  and  still  subdued. 
Fait  an  meTilaUe  Preaence  near. 

Thos  as  she  toil'd  in  troublous  ecstasy t' 
Ab  honor  of  great  darkness  wrapt  her  rounds 
AndaToiee  uttered  forth  unearthly  tones, 
Crimii^  her  soul,— ^  O  Thou  of  tho  ftlost  High 
whom  all  the  perfected  in  Heaven 


i«sM  iatsadstf  to  Ibna  patt  of  the 


**  Maid  beloved  of  Heaven 
Clb  her  the  tutelary  P^wer  ezdaim'd} 
'Of  Chaoa  the  adventorous  progeny 
'V%0ii  seast ;  fiml  missionaries  of  fbul  sire, 
ySeeee  to  regaia  the  losses  of  that  hour 
WhsB  Love  rase  giitteiteg.  and  Ms  gorgeous  wtogs 
Over  the  abyss  flutteirld  with  sueh  glad  noise, 
Ab  what  time  after  bug  and  pesHhl  ealioi, 
Wiih  alimy  sbapea  and  miioreated  life 
Psisookig  the  vast  F^dfic,  the  frssh  breeie 
Wakens  the  meidmaMatl  upsWi^    ^fighf 
A  heavy  noaoiaginable 


Sent  forth,  when  she  the  Protoplast  beheld 
Stand  beauteous  on  Confusion's  charmed  wave. 
Moaning  slie  fled,  and  entered  the  Profound 
That  leads  with  downward  windings  to  the  Cave 
Of  dafkness  palpable,  Desert  of  Death    . 
Sunk  deep  beneath  Gehenna's  massy  roots. 
Than  many  a  dateless  age  the  Boklame  lurk'd 
And  trembled  ,*  till  engendered  by  fierce  Uate, 
Fierce  Uate  and  gloomy  Hope,  a  Dream  amae, 
Shaped  like  a  black  cloud  marked  witli  streaks  of 

fire. 

It  roused  the  Hell-Hag :  she  the  dew  damp  wiped 
From  off  her  brow,  oiid  through  the  uncouth  maw 
(^traced  her  slops ;  but  ere  she  reach'd  the  nHmiii 
Of  that  drear  labyrinth,  shuddering  she  paused. 
Nor  dared  reenter  the  dimfaush'd  Gulf. 
As  thaough  ihe  dark  vaults  of  some  mouldered 

Tower 

(Which,  fearful  to  oppronch,  the  evening  Hind 
Circles  at  distance  in  hia  homeward  way) 
The  winds  breath©  hollow,  dcem*d  ihe  plaining  groan 
Of  prison'd  spirits ;  wiih  such  fearful  voice 
Night  raumiur^d,  and  the  sound  throop^h  Chaos  went 
Leap'd  at  her  call  her  hideous-fronted  brood ! 
A  dark  behest  they  heard,  and  rush'd  on  earth ; 
Smce  that  sad  hour,  in  Camps  and  Courts  adored. 
Rebels  from  God,  and  Monarcha  o'er  Mankind  !'* 


From  his  obscure  faauni 
Shrick'd  Fear,  of  Cruelty  the  ghastly  Dam, 
Fcvdrirfi  jret  free«hig,  eager-paced  yet  slow, 
As  she  that  creeps  from  forth  her  swampy  roods. 
Ague,  the  bifbrm  Hag !  when  early  Spring 
Beams  on  the  roarsh-brcd  vapors. 


*■  Even  ao"  (the  exulting  Maiden  said) 
The  sainted  Heralds  of  Good  Tidings  fell. 
And  dius  diey  witnessed  God !  But  now  the  clouds 
TVsading,  and  storms  beneath  their  feet,  they  soar 
Higher,  somI  higher  soar,  and  soaring  sing 
Loud  songs  of  Triumph !  O  ye  spirits  of  God, 
Hover  Msid  aay  mortal  agonies  !*' 
3he  spake,  and  instantly  fiiint  melody 
Melts  en  her  ear,  soothing  and  sad,  and  slow, — 
9uch  Measurss,  as  at  calmest  mulnight  heaid 
By  aged  Uieimit  in  hia  holy  dream. 
Foretell  and  aolace  death ;  and  now  they  rise 
louder,  as  when  with  harp  and  mingled  voice 
The  wUia-Mbed*  amltitnde  of  slaughtered  saints 
At  Heaven's  wide-open'd  portals  gratulant 
Receive  some  asailyr'd  Pwriot    The  haimony 
Bntranoed  the  Maal,  till  eadb  suspended  sense 
Brief  slumber  seiasd,  and  oonAised  ecstasy. 

At  length  awakening  slow,  she  gaied  anrand : 
And  through  a  Mist,  the  relic  of  that  traaoe 
Sdll  thinning  as  she  gaxed,  an  Isle  appear*d, 
Its  high,  o^er^hangiiig,  white,  broad-breasted  clifi, 
Qlass'd  on  die  subject  ocean.    A  vast  plam 
9tretch*d  opposite,  where  ever  and  anon 


•JUvaLTL0.ll.  AaiwhsnhehadoiMaedttoiiAkssaJ,! 
■tw  owfor  the  sllar  the  aouk  of  them  ihst  wcte  ekin  for  the 
iKHd  of  God,  and  for  the  leitimonr  which  ther  held.  Asd 
wlula  rebea  were  ghrea  onto  stery  one  of  them,  asd  it  vsa 
■Sid  onto  them  Hmt  ths^  ahoatd  rast  rel  fbr  a  littie  sesssa. 
natailNirftUowaarTSiito  she  sad  diair  bmbiaa,  ikM  ahsald 
]i#  UM  as  dmr  iisn»  slmrid  hs  Mttid* 

9  W 
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The  Plow-man,  fbUowmg  sad  hia  meagn  team, 
Tuni'd  up  fresh  scuUs  unslarUofK  and  ihe  bonces 
i)i'  fierce  hoto-broaUiinff  combaianis,  who  diero 
All  mingled  lay  beneath  the  common  earth, 
Deaili's  pjloomy  rcconcilemeut !  O'er  the  Fiehb 
Slept  a  i'idt  (brm,  rcpairiag  all  she  might, 
Her  tcmpii^s  olive- wreathed ;  and  where  ahe  trod 
Frosh  floworcts  rose,  and  many  a  Ibodful  herb, 
flul  wan  her  choek,  her  (botstepa  inaectire. 
And  uwiiouA  pleasure  beam'd  in  her  fitinc  eye. 
As  she  had  newly  left  a  couch  oC  pain, 
Palo  Convalf36cent !  (yet  some  time  to  rule 
Willi  power  exclusive  o'er  the  willing  world, 
Tiiat  blew'd  pn>|^etlc  mandate  then  fulfiliM, 
l^oace  be  on  Kcrth !}   A  happy  while,  but  brie( 
8he  8ocm'd  to  wander  with  oaaiduona  feet, 
And  heard  the  recent  harm  of  chill  and  blight, 
And  nursed  each  plant  that  fair  and  virtuoua  grow 

But  soon  a  deep  prcrureivo  sound  moan'd  hollow 
Illack  ro!ie  the  cIoiuIr,  iind  now  (ns  in  a  dream) 
riieir  reddening  sha))es,  transformed  to  Warrior* 

hosis, 
(Toursed  o*er  the  Sky,  and  IxiMlcd  in  mid-air. 
jVor  did  not  the  Ini^e  bloixl-drops  ihll  from  Heaven 
J'ortcntous !  whiio  aloO  were  seen  to  float, 
Jike  hideous  features  l)ooming  on  the  mist, 
Wan  Stains  of  ominous  Light !  Reaign'd,  yet  sod. 
The  fair  F*orm  bowed  her  olive^irowned  Brow, 
Then  o'er  the  plain  with  ofl-reveried  eye 
Fled  till  a  Place  of  Tombs  she  roachU  •od  there 
Within  a  ruined  Sepulchre  obscure 
Foimd  Iliding-place. 

The  delegated  Maid 
Gazed  through  her  tears,  then  in  sod  tones  cxclaim*d, 
"  Thou  niilJ-eyed  Form  1  wherefore,  ah !  wherefore 

flod? 
The  ixtwer  ol'^  Justice,  like  a  name  all  Light, 
Shone  from  thy  brow ;  but  all  they,  who  nnblamed 
Dwelt  in  thy  dwellings,  call  thee  Happinata. 
Ah !  why,  uninjured  and  improiiled. 
Should  muhiiudea  against  their  brcthrcn  nnh? 
Why  sow  they  guilt,  still  reaping  Misery  ? 
Lenient  of  care,  thy  songs,  O  Peace !  ore  aweet, 
As  aflcr  sltowers  the  perfumed  gale  of  eve,   ^ 
That  flings  the  cool  drops  on  a  feverous  cheek : 
And  gay  the  grassy  altar  piled  with  fruils. 
Rut  boosu  the  shrine  of  Dseroon  War  ona  ctaam. 
Save  that  with  many  an  oigie  stange  and  foul. 
Dancing  around  with  interwoven  arms, 
Tlie  Maniac  Suicide  and  Giant  Murder 
Exult  in  tlieir  fierce  union  I  I  am  nd. 
And  know  not  why  the  simple  Pbaaants  eivwd 
Bonaath  the  Chioftuns'  standard!'*  Thus  Ihe  Maid 


To  her  (he  tutelary  Spirit  replied : 
*  When  Luxnry  and  Lust's  exhausted  storat 
No  more  can  rouse  the  appetites  of  Kings ; 
When  the  low  flattery  or  their  reptile  Lords 
Falls  flat  and  heavy  on  tlie  accustom'd  ear ; 
When  nnnnrlis  sing,  and  Foo'.s  hnfltxmery  make, 
And  Dancers  writhe  their  harloi-limbs  in  vafai; 
Th^m  War  and  all  its  dread  vicissitudes 
Plcn«ingly  agitate  their  stagnant  Hearts ; 
Its  hui)C9.  its  fe.'ifs,  iu  vicloheo,  its  deCiMtt^ 
Insipid  Royalty's  keen  condiiiieBt ! 
Therrfore  unir\fured  and  mipvofllid 


(Victims  at  once  and  Executioners), 
The  congregated  Husbandmen  lay  waste 
The  Vineyard  and  the  HnrvesL    As  long 
The  Bothnic  coast,  or  southward  of  the  Une, 
Though  bnsh'd  the  Winds  and  cloudless  the  higi 

NOOD. 

Yet  if  Leviathan,  weary  of  ease. 

In  sports  anwicldy  tosn  his  Island-bulk, 

Ocean  behind  him  billows,  and  before 

A  stofia  of  waves  breaks  foamy  on  tlio  strand. 

And  hence,  (or  times  ond  seasons  bloody  and  daifc. 

Short  Peace  shall  skin  the  womids  of  causoloss  War 

And  Was,  hia  strained  sinews  knit  anew, 

StiU  violate  the  unfinish'd  works  of  Peace. 

But  yonder  look  '.  for  more  demands  thy  view!" 

He  said:  and  siraighiway  from  the  opposite  Isle 

A  Vapor  sailed,  as  when  a  cloud,  exhaled 

From  Egypt's  fields  that  steam  hot  pestilence, 

Travels  the  sky  ibr  many  a  tmckless  league, 

Till  o'er  some  Doatli-doom'd  land,  distant  hi  vaiiv 

Jt  broods  incumbent.    Forthwith  from  the  Plain, 

Facing  the  Isle,  a  brighter  cloud  arose. 

And  rteer'd  ils  course  which  way  the  Vapor  went. 

The  Maiden  paused,  musing  what  this  mi^  naan. 
But  long  tinu)  pass'd  not,  ere  that  brighter  cloud 
Retuni'd  more  l^'ight ;  along  the  plain  it  swept : 
Azui  soon  from  forth  its  bursting  sides  emerged  - 
A  dazzling  form,  brood-bosom'd,  bokl  of  eye. 
And  wild  her  hair,  save  where  with  laurob  i 
ISot  more  nii\jestic  stood  tiie  healing  (iiod. 
When  from  lus  bow  the  arrow  sped  ihat  slew 
Huge  PyihoiL    Shriek'd  Ambition's  giant  throng, 
And  with  them  hiss'd  Uie  Locust-fiends  ilut  crasiii*cl 
And  glitter 'd  in  Corruption's  slimy  tmcL 
Great  was  their  wrath,  for  short  ihey  , 

reign; 
And  such  commotion  mode  they,  and  uproar. 
As  when  Uie  mod  Tomodo  beUowa  through 
The  guilty  islands  of  I  ho  westeni  main. 
What  time  departing  from  their  native  ; 
£boa,  or  Koromantyn's*  plain  of  Palms, 


*  *n)6  sTavin  io  the  WoBt- Indies  conaidsr  dontfa  as  a  i 
to  their  native  coontrr-  ThW  ■fnttmcot  is  thui  cxprfRtrd  im 
tfa«  introdaciioB  Io  a  Groek  Prlae-Ode  on  the  etfave-Trftrfe,  of 
which  the  ideas  arc  better  than  the  laofuace  ia  which  tlMT 
areconrered. 

A  VKoro*  rvX«f,  Oavartt  irpeXctirisv 
Ef  yevof  (Tirevfoif  viro^tv)($cv  Arf 
Ov  (tne^ij  trp  ycwwv  avapay^w ; 

Ov^*  eAeXuy/u»y 
AXXk  SSI  rvjcXem  ;i^epo< nrrem 

▲AX*  o/iMf  EXcvOe^f  tfvyectcif, 

Zrv/vc  Tv^cssc! 

AmcKtotf  eim  rmpvyecet  tnjn 

A  1  '^nXae'rcov  Ka$9pum{  oij/ia 

AiOtptrrXayr^ii  vvo  noec*  avtm 

UarpiS  h*  MOP. 

%v$9  fiuv  Epotfoi  Kp^ntimv 

Afc^i  rvy^oriv  KiTpiintt¥  vv'  mXvmVf 

099VW0  pftoTQtf  uradef  ^/<em«  rw 
Auva  XcyeMtc* 

JJTBUL  TEAMUtTIOil. 

Lsavloff  die  Gam  of  Darknen.  O  Death !  haatm  thoa  fn  a 
Bass  fslMd  wHh  Miasrf !  Thoa  wilt  not  bs  rsssisad  wl« 

to 
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Hm  inliuiaM  •philt  of  she  Mimler*d  make 
Fierce  merriment,  end  vengeance  utk  of  Heaven. 
Wenn'd  with  new  influence,  the  unwholeeoae  plain 
Sent  up  its  fimlMt  fegi  to  meet  the  Mom  : 
The  San  that  leae  on  Freedom,  fOae  in  bhx)d! 

•*  Maiden  beloved,  and  ]>eleg&te  of  Heaven  J" 
1V>  her  the  tntelary  Spirit  mid) 
*  Soon  shall  the  Morning  straggle  into  Day, 
The  stormy  Morning  into  cloudless  Noon. 
Much  hast  thou  seen,  nor  all  canst  understand — 
But  this  be  thy  best  Omen — Save  thy  Country  T' 


Ueeradoos  of  draeks,  nor  with  funsraJ  ulolatioii-^ttt  with 
ciidufc  dances  aoii  ihe  joy  of  nonf  a.  Thou  art  terrible  indeed, 
yet  tboa  dwelWsl  with  Liberty,  stem  Ocniui!  Boroe  on  thj 
d»k  piawae  over  the  ewdiinf  eroeeeii,  they  reeum  lo  their 
■axire  eoootry.  Hmso,  hF  the  tide  of  Founlaie*  ben'eeth 
Otovorfrovea,  the  iovei*  tell  lo  their  beloved  whol  hotror^ 
tah«  Men,  they  had  endured  (torn  Uca. 


Thus  saying,  frum  the  ancwering  Maid  he  pissed. 
And  with  him  disappear*d  the  Heavenly  Vi&itm. 

"  Glory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  and  Heaven ' 
All-conscious  Presence  of  the  Universe  ! 
Nature's  vast  Ever-acting  Energy ! 
In  Will,  in  Deed,  Impulse  of  AU'ie  AH  ! 
Whether  thy  love  with  unrefracted  ray 
Beam  on  the  Profihot's  purged  eye,  or  if 
Diseasing  realms  the  enthusiast,  wild  of  tliought 
Scatter  new  frannes  on  the  infected  throng. 
Then  both  inspiring  and  piedooming  both. 
Fit  instruments  and  beet,  of  perfect  end  ; 
Gloiy  to  Thee,  Father  oi  Earth  and  Heaven  !** 

And  ftnt  a  landscape  rose. 
More  wild  and  waste  and  desolate  than  where 
The  while  bear,  driftijtg  on  a  field  of  ice, 
Howls  to  her  sunder'd  cuba  with  pileeua  rage 
And  savage  agony« 


SiiifilUnr  ILeaiiee. 


POEMS  OOCASmetED  BY  POLITtCAL 
EVENTS  OR  FEELINGS  CONNECTED 
WITH  THEM. 


When  1  have  hone  hi  memorr  what  has  tamed 

Great  flathmi,  heiw  eanoUinf  thonehts  deparl 

Whan  aiee  shaoca  ewonli  i 

Thm  atadeni'e  hower  for  f  oU,  a 

I  had,  my  comuy  I  Am  I  to  be  blamed  1 

Bat,  wbeo  I  think  of  Thee,  and  wbai  Thou  art. 

Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 

Of  tboae  unfilial  fears  1  am  ashamed. 

Bat  deaily  most  Mf  prlfta  thee ;  wu  who  fad 

la  ihee  a  bulwark  of  the  caiue  of  mao ; 

And  I  by  my  aflbclioa  waa  beguiled. 

What  weadcr  if  a  poet,  now  and  then, 

A  none  the  many  movemoiita  cf  hie  mind, 

FehfiKtheeasal^ovaroraChiU.  _     , 

IFerdaiPsra. 


ODE  TO  THE  DEPABTENG  TEAR^ 

M,  /ev,  A  ui  Koxd, 
T«*  «S  |if  lav^  ipBofiarrtiat  it4vi 
Xfysfci,  Topiavwp  ^/)M|iiW  i^nftiotS' 

•  «  e  a  *  a 

Td  fiAAoF  |^(.    Kmi  #d  ^irv  stf^o  ee^ 

AiacHHu  Agam.  JSSA. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  Ode  commenoes  u'ith  an  Address  to  the  Divine 
IVovIdence,  that  rcgulatts  into  one  vast  harmony  all 
die  events  of  lime,  however  calamitous  some  of  them 


•  Thi»  fMe  wat  compomd  on  the  J4th,  51ih.  etid  ?Gih  dayi 
•f  beeeaiber,  I799i  and  was  flivt  puhtiehed  on  the  hut  day  of 


may  appear  to  morials.  The  aeeood  Stwphe  calli 
on  men  lo  sospend  their  privete  joy>  and  aorrowa 
and  devote  them  for  a  while  to  the  cause  of  humat 
nature  in  general.  The  first  Epode  speaks  of  the 
Empress  of  BuMia,  who  died  of  an  apoplexy  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1796;  having  jost  cor«ciiidod  a 
subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Kings  combined  against 
France.  The  Arst  nnd  second  Antisirophe  describe 
the  Image  of  the  Departing  Year,  eta  as  in  a  visioa 
The  second  Epode  prophesies,  in  angoiih  of  apidU 
the  downiall  of  this  country. 


I. 
Spirit  who  sweepeat  the  wild  Herp  ef  Time ! 
It  is  moat  hard,  with  an  untroubUd  ear 
Thy  dark  inwoven  harmoniea  to  hear ! 
Vet,  mine  eye  fix'd  on  Heaven's  unchanging  oliiMi 
Long  when  I  listened,  ftee  fiom  mortal  fear. 
With  inwaid  •tillnaas,  endsubmiitad  mind ; 
When  lo !  ita  fold*  far  waving  on  the  wind» 
I  «iw  Ihe  train  of  the  DsrARTiNa  Yrar! 
Starting  fiom  my  silent  aadnass. 
Then  with  no  unholy  madness. 
Ere  yet  the  enier'd  clood  Ibreekiaad  my  sight, 
I  nisad  the  impetnooa  aang*  ead  iolwuiiaad  Uv 
flight. 

n. 

Hither,  from  the  recent  tomb^ 
From  die  prison's  direr  gkMMn^ 
Prom  Distemper^  midnight  angiiiih ; 
And  theMne^  where  Poverly  dolh  waste  and  hmguiriW 
Or  where.  hiM  tm-o  bright  torches  blending, 

Love  ilhimines  manhood^  maze ; 
Or  where,  o'er  eradled  iidhms  bending, 
Hope  has  fix'd  her  wishful  g^m. 
Hither,  in  perplexed  dance, 
Ve  Woes .'  ye  young^ed  Joys !  advance ! 
3J 
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Bf  Time**  wild  Iwrp,  and  by  tlie  hand 
Whote  indeiatigable  sweep 
Roisos  itB  fateful  airings  from  sleep, 
I  bid  yon  haaie,  a  mU'd  tumultuoua  band ! 
'     From  ©very  private  bower, 
And  each  domeitic  hearth, 
Hosta  for  one  •olean  hour ; 
And  with  a  hnid  and  yet  a  louder  voice* 
(yer  Nature  ttruggling  hi  ponentoua  birth 

Weep  and  rejoice ! 
Slill  echoei  the  dread  Name  that  o*er  the  earth 
Lot  flip  the  atonn,  and  woke  the  brood  of  Hell  t 

And  now  advance  in  saintly  Jubilee 
jMtice  and  Truth !  They  too  have  heard  thy  speD, 
They  too  obey  thy  name,  Divinesi  liberty ! 

OX. 
I  nark'd  Ambilkm  in  hit  wa^ar^ly ! 

I  heard  the  mailed  Monarch's  troableua  cry^— 
'*Ah!  wherefore  does  the  Northern  Conqueressatay' 
Groans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way  ?'* 
Fly,  mailed  Monarch,  fly ! 
Stumi'd  by  Death's  twice  mortal  mace, 
No  more  on  Murder's  lurid  face 
Tke  insatiate  hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  eye ! 
Manes  of  the  unnurober'd  slain ! 
Te  that  gaap*d  on  Warsaw's  plain ! 
Ye  that  erst  at  lamail's  tow-er. 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  streams, 

Fell  in  conqueat's  glutted  hour, 
mid  wonea'b  afajrieks  and  in&nis'  scieaaBBl 
Spirits  of  the  unooflSa'd  slain, 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swelling. 
Oft.  at  night,  in  mis^  train, 

Ruah  around  her  nanow  dw^Ung ! 
The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled— 

(Fool  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom) 
Mighty  armies  of  the  dead 

Danes  like  deaih>firea  roiind  her  tomb! 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate, 
Each  some  tyrintrmurdeior's  late! 


IV, 

Departng  Yesr !  t  vtaa  on  no  etidily  shor* 
My  soul  beheld  diy  vision !  Where  alone, 
Voiceless  and  stem,  before  tke  ekmdy  ^hwam, 
Afe  Memory  aiia :  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gorft. 
With  many  an  vniraogiiiable  groan 
Thou  sMHJed'sl  thy  sad  hours !  Sileooe  enmed, 
Deep  aUenoe  o'er  the  ethereal  multitade^ 
Whose  k>cks  wkh  wraaths,  whose  wreaitas  wttfa 
gkriee  rtrnie. 
Then,  his  eye  wild  ardom  glancing^ 
Frnb  the  choired  Gods  advancing, 
tlib  Spirit  of  die  Eftrth  node  reverence  meet, 
And  stood  op,  beautiful,  before  the  dondy  seat 


Thraogbovl  the  hUsilU  throng, 

Hiish'd  weio  harp  and  ooog  < 
m  wheeliQg  round  the  throne  the 

(The  nyotie  Words  of  HeaveoX 

PermWvo  signal  make  s 
T\»  IbrvoBi  Bpiril  bow'd,  ihenepreod  hii 


wiQgi  and 


«  Thou  in  stDcmy  btockaess  Ihronfaig 

Love  and  uncreated  Light, 
By  the  Earth*^  unseteoed  gmnog, 
Seiie  thy  terrers,  Ann  of  might ! 
By  Peace  wHh  pnifler'd  hisult  sacrod. 
Masked  Hate  and  envying  Scorn ! 
By  Ydars  of  Havoc  yet  unborn! 
And  Hnngcr^s  bosom  to  the  frost>winds  faocOti  I 
But  chief  by  A  flic's  wrongs. 

Strange,  horrible,  and  foul ! 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  Synod, '  full  of  gifia  and  lies** 
By  Wealth's  insensate  laugh !  by  Torture's  howl ! 
Avenger,  rise  ! 
For  ever  shall  the  thankless  Island  scowl. 
Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  bow  f 
Speak!  firom  thy  stonn-blaek  Heaven,  O  speak oknid 

And  on  the  darkling  foe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  fiom  some  uncertain  dood ! 

O  dart  the  flash!  0  rise  and  deal  the  blow! 
The  past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  future  cries! 

Hsirk !  how  wide  Nature  joins  her  groans  K>^w ! 
Rise,  God  of  Nature  I  rise." 


VL 

The  voice  had  ceased,  the  viskm  fled  \ 
Yet  still  I  gasp'd  and  reel'd  with  dread. 
And  ever,  when  the  dream  of  night 
Renews  the  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Cold  aweat^rops  gather  on  my  limba  { 

My  eors  throb  hot ;  my  eye<bolls  start ; 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims ; 
Wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heart ; 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breadi 
Imitates  the  toil  of  Death ! 
No  siroitger  agoi^  confonods 

The  Soldier  on  the  war>field  spread. 
When  aU  Ibredono  with  tail  and  wooiida, 

Dootb-liko  he  dona  among  heaps  of  dead 
^e  strifo  is  o'er,  the  day-light  A«d, 

And  die  nights wmd  clamors  hoatae ! 
Bee !  the  starting  wretch's  head 

Lies  piUow'd  on  a  brotlier's  ooisa  0 


vn. 

Not  yet  ensUved,  net  wliolly  vilob 
O  Albkm !  O  my  mother  Isle  I 
Thy  valleys,  (air  as  Eden's  bowers, 
Glitter  green  with  mmuy  showers ; 
Tliy  grassy  uplands'  gentle  awella 

Echo  10  the  bleat  of  flocka 
^Those  grsssy  hills,  those  glittering  deBi 

Proudly  mmperted  with  rocks) ; 
And  Ooean,  *nud  his  uproar  wild 
Speaks  safistytotus  islaiid-chili)! 

Hence,  for  many  a  feariesa  age 

HMSodoI  Quiet  loved  dty  shoio ! 
Nor  over  proud  Invader^s  rage 
Or  aack'd  thy  lowen,  or  stain'd  diy  fields  witli  j 


vm. 

Abandon'^  of  Heaven*  wad  Avarice  thy  gnido. 
At  cowMdly  diatanioa.  yet  kindlii^  with  prid#~ 
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fi^ 


*Mid  thj  iienb  And  ihy  corn-fields  Mcitre  thou  hast 

sioed. 
And  jdio'd  cho  wild  yelling  oC  Famine  and  Blood ! 
Tlie  natioiH  coise  thae  I  They  with  eager  wondering 

Shall  hear  Destruction,  like  a  Vulmre,  acfeani ! 

S(rango-cyed  Dealruction !  who  with  many  4  di«asn 
or  een^  fires  through  aether  seoa  ufitbiindering 

Soothes  her  fierce  aoUmde ;  yet,  as  she  liea 
By  livid  ibtml,  or  red  volauuc  stream. 

If  ever  to  her  lidless  dragon-eyes, 

O  Albion;  thy  predcslin'd  niina  riae. 
The  fiend*hag  on  her  perilous  couch  dech  lea|v 
MtttteiMig  diaieraper'd  triumph  in  her  ehamed  aleep. 

IX.. 

Away,  ray  son!,  away ! 
Jb  vain,  in  vain,  the  Binls  of  warning  sing-*- 
And  hark !  I  hear  the  famishM  brood  of  prey 
Flap  their  Innk  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind! 
Away,  ray  soul,  away .' 
I,  nnparlaking  of  the  evil  thing, 
With  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
Solicitinj:^  for  fbod  my  scanty  soil, 
Have  waird  my  country  with  a  loud  lament. 
Now  I  recentre  ray  iramortal  mind 

In  the  deep  sabbath  of  meek  selPconfk^nt ; 
Cleans'd  from  the  vaporous  passions  that  bedim 
God's  Image,  sister  of  the  Seraphim. 


PRANCE. 


I. 

Yc  Clouds!  that  far  above  me  float  and  pause, 
Whose  pathless  march  no  mortal  may  eoDtrol  I 
Ye  Ocean-Waves  I  ihot,  wheresoe'er  ye  roU, 

Yield  homage  only  to  eternal  laws ! 

Ye  Woods !  that  Listen  to  the  night-birds'  singing, 
Midway  the  smootli  and  perilous  slope  reclined, 

Sare  when  your  own  imperious  branches  swinging. 
Have  mode  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind ! 

Where,  like  a  man  beloved  of  God, 

Through  glooms,  which  never  woodoian  trodt 
liow  oft,  pursuing  fancies  holy. 

My  moonlight  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  woiuid. 
Inspired,  beyond  the  gnei^  of  folly. 

By  each  rode  shape  and  wild  nnronquerable  sound! 

O  ye  loud  Waves !  and  O  ye  Forests  high ! 
And  O  ye  Clouds  that  far  above  me  soared ! 

Thou  rising  Sun !  ll:o«  blue  rejoicing  Sky ! 
Yea, every  thing  that  is  and  will  be  free! 
Bear  witness  for  me,  where»oe*er  ye  bo, 
^di  what  deep  worship  I  liave  still  ador'd 
The  spirit  of  divlnest  liberty. 

II. 
When  France  in  wrath  her  giaat-limbe  tipraav'd. 

And  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth  and  seo, 

Slomp'd  her  strong  (botand  said  she  would  be  free, 
Boar  wilneas  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  ihar'd  I 
With  what  a  joy  my  iofly  gratulatkm 

Unaw*d  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band : 
And  when  to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation, 

Ure  fieods  embattled  by  a  wizard's  wand. 


The  Monarchs  merch'd  in  evil  day, 
And  Britain  joined  the  dire  array ; 

Though  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean, 
Though  many  friendships,  many  youthful  iovea 

Hod  Bwoln  the  pa^ot  emotion, 
And  flong  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills  and  gtovtMi 
Yet  still  my  voice,  unalter'd,  sang  defeat 

To  all  that  braved  ilie  tyrant-quelling  knee. 
And  shame  too  long  delay'd  and  vain  retreat! 
For  ne'er,  O  Liberty!  with  partial  aim 
I  dimm'd  thy  light  or  damp'd  thy  holy  flame ; 

But  bless'd  the  ponns  ef  delivered  France, 
And  Jumg  ray  head  and  wept  at  Brtcain's  name. 

ni. 

**  And  what,"  I  said,  '*  though  Blasphony's  loudMreCiiD 
With  that  swcot  music  of  deliverance  stsove ! 
Though  all  iho  Hercc  and  drunken  passions  wove 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  maniac*ti  dream  ' 
Ye  stomn,  that  round  the  dawning  east  assembled. 
The  Sun  was  rising,  though  he  hid  his  light ! 
And  when,   to  soothe  my  soul,  that  hoped  tiid 
trembled. 
The  dissonance  ceasod,  and   all  ooen^'d  calm  one' 
bright ; 
"WTien  Frnnce  her  front  dcep<carr'd  and  goiy  . 
ConceaVd  with  clufiiering  wreaths  of  glor>' ; 

When,  insuppoKably  advancing, 
Iler  arm  made  mockerj'  of  the  warrior's  tromp^ 

While  timid  looks  of  Tiiry  glancing, 
Domestic,  treason,  crush 'd  bcueath  her  fatal  slokpp, 
Writlicd  like  a  wonndrd  dras^on  fn  his  gore ; 
Then  I  repnjach'd  my  fears  that  would  not  flee ; 
And  soon,"  I  said,  "  shall  Wisilom  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  tfmt  toil  and  groan ! 
And,  conqnering  by  hrr  happiness  alone, 

Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  free. 
Till  Love  and  Joy  look  round,  and  call  tlio  Eaxik 
their  own." 

IV. 
Forgive  mc.  Freedom!  O  forgive  llioso  dresDw! 

I  hear  thy  voice,  1  hear  diy  loud  lamoot. 

From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  caverns  aeai-~ 
I  hear  thy  groaas  upon  her  blood^toin'd  streams! 

Heroes,  thai  for  your  peaceful  count ly  periah'd 
And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  mounlain-oiiowa 

With  hlceiiing  wourid.s;  forgive  me  that  I  chc^ioh'd 
One  thought  lliat  over  blesa'd  your  cruel  focal 

To  scatter  rage,  and  troitoruua  guilt. 

Where  Peace  her  jealous  home  had  buiU , 
A  patriot  race  to  disinherit 
Of  all  tlmt  made  their  stormy  wilds  so  dear; 

And  with  inoxpiable  spirit 
To  tnint  the  blood  le«s  freedom  of  the  moualainaf«>— 
O  France,  that  mocke>$t  Ilcavon,  adulterous,  bUnd« 

And  patriot  only  in  p<*mif:ioiiH  toils ! 
Are  these  thy  lioasiK,  Champion  of  human-kind  ? 

To  mix  wiih  KLnga  in  the  low  lust  of  away> 
Yell  in  the  hunt,  and  share  Iho  murderous  prey  j 
To  insult  tlie  shriue  of  Liberty  with  spoils 

From  Freemen  torn ;  lo  tecopc  and  V9  botniy  i 

V. 

The  Sensual  and  the  Dark  rebel  in  vmn^  • 

Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion!  In  mad  gin» 

They  burst  tlicir  manacles  and  ^ear  the  name 

Of  Freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  cluiin ! 
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O  liberty !  with  profitleis  onde&vor 
Have  I  pursued  thee,  many  a  weary  hoar ; 

But  thou  nor  swell'st  the  victor*^  strain,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  fornui  of  human  power. 
Alike  from  all,  however  they  praise  thee 
(Net  prayer  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee). 

Alike  from  Friestcrafl's  harpy  rainions* 
And  &cHous  Blasphemy's  obscener  slaves. 
Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions, 
!%•  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmates  of  the 

waves ! 
And  there  I  felt  ihee  !^-on  that  sea-dilTs  verge, 

Whose  pines,  scarce  tnveU'd  by  the  breeie  ^ve, 

Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge ! 

Yelp  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare. 

And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air, 

Possessmg  all  things  with  intenscst  love, 

O  Liberty !  Ay  spirit  felt  thee  there. 

Ffftmary,  1797. 


FEARS  IN  SOUTUDE. 
wumif  IN  AmiL,  1798,  during  the  alami  cop 

AN  INVASION. 

A  ORxm  and  silent  spot,  amid  the  hills, 
A  SBieU  and  silent  dell !  O'er  stiller  plooe 
No  sinking  sky-lark  ever  poised  himself. 
Tb/e  hills  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling  slope. 
Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  covering  oo, 
All  goldea  with  the  never-bloomless  furze. 
Which  now  blooms  most  profusely ;  but  the  dell. 
Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  fresh  and  delicate 
As  vernal  corn-field,  or  the  unripe  flax. 
When,  through  its  luiif-traiisporent  stalks*  at  eve. 
The  level  Sunshine  glimmers  witli  green  light 
Oh!  *tis  a  quiet  spirit-healing  nook! 
Which  all,  methinks,  would  love ;  but  chiefly  he, 
'Phe  humble  man,  who,  in  his  youthful  years. 
Knew  JQst  so  much  of  folly,  os  had  made 
HJi  early  manhood  more  securely  wise ! 
Uofe  he  might  lie  on  fern  or  wither'd  heafh. 
While  flom  the  singing-lark  (that  sings  unseen 
'I'he  nunatrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best), 
And  from  the  Sun,  and  from  the  breezy  Air, 
Sweet  influences  trembled  o'er  his  frame ; 
And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts, 
Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 
KeUgious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  natare ! 
And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wmpt 
In  a  halMeep,  he  dreams  of  better  worlds, 
And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  O  singing-lailc ! 
That  iingeat  like  an  angel  in  the  clouds ! 


My  CkMl !  it  is  a  melancholy  thing 
Floraoeh  a  man,  who  woiild  full  fain  preserve 
His  sonl  hi  oalmnen,  yet  perforce  must  feel 
For  all  liii  human  brethren — O  my  God ! 
It  weighs  upon  the  heart,  that  he  must  think 
What  uproar  and  what  strife  may  now  be  stirring 
TIda  way  or  that  way  o^er  these  snent  hnia^ 
'ovMMO,  and  the  ihnnder  and  dto  shout, 


And  all  the  crash  of  onset ;  fear  and  rage^ 

And  undetermined  conilict — even  now. 

Even  now,  perchance,  and  in  his  native  ide ; 

Cainagie  and  groans  beneath  this  blesaed  Sun ! 

We  have  ofleuded.  Oh!  my  countrymen! 

We  have  offended  very  grievously. 

And  been  meet  tyrannous.     From  east  to  west 

A  groan  of  accusation  pierees  Heaven ! 

The  wretched  plead  against  us ;  muldtndea 

Countless  and  vehement,  the  Sons  of  God, 

Our  Brethren !  Like  a  cloud  that  travels  on, 

Steam'd  up  from  Cairo'^  swamps  of  pestilence. 

Even  so,  my  countrymen !  have  we  gone  ibnh 

Aixl  borne  to  distant  tribes  slaveiy  and  pangs. 

And,  deadlier  far.  our  vieee,  whose  deep  taint 

Witii  slow  perdition  murders  the  whole  man. 

His  body  and  his  soul !  Meanwhile,  at  home. 

All  individual  dignity  and  power 

IngiilTd  in  Courts,  Committees,  Institutions, 

Associations  and  Societies, 

A  vain,  speech-mouthing,  speech-reporting  Guild, 

One  Bene^l^Club  for  mutual  flattery. 

We  have  drunk  up,  demure  as  at  a  grace. 

Pollutions  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wealth ,' 

Contemptuous  of  all  honorable  rule, 

Yet  bartering  freedom  and  the  poor  man's  liiie 

For  gold,  as  at  a  maricet !  The  sweet  words 

Of  Christian  promise,  words  that  even  yet 

Might  stem  destruction  were  they  wisely  preached. 

Are  mutter'd  o*er  by  men,  whose  tones  proclaim 

How  flat  and  wparisome  they  ieel  their  trade: 

Rank  scoflcrs  some,  but  most  too  indolent 

To  deem  them  falsehoods  or  to  know  their  truth. 

Oh !  l^asphemous !  the  book  of  life  is  made 

A  superstitious  instrument,  on  which 

We  gabble  o'er  the  osllis  we  mean  to  break ; 

For  all  must  swear — all  and  in  every  place, 

College  and  wharf)  council  and  justice-oourt ; 

All,  all  must  swear,  the  briber  and  the  bribed. 

Merchant  and  lawyer,  senator  and  priest, 

The  rich,  the  poor,  tiie  old  man  And  the  )'oung ; 

All,  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  perjury, 

That  faith  doth  reel ;  the  very  name  of  God 

Sounds  like  a  juggler's  charm ;  and,  bold  wiili  joy 

Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-plaCe, 

(Pbrtentoos  sight !)  the  owlet  Atheism, 

Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athu-art  the  noon. 

Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids,  and  holds  &em  dose, 

And  hooting  at  the  glorious  Sun  in  Heaven, 

Criea  ofut,  •«  Where  is  itf  " 

Thankless  too  for  peace 
(Peace  long  preserved  by  fleets  and  perilous  seasjt 
Secure  from  actual  warfare,  we  have  loved 
To  swell  (he  war-whoop,  iMissionaie  for  war  1 
Alas !  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 
Its  ghastlier  workings  (famine  or  blue  plague, 
Battle,  or  siege,  or  flight  through  wintry  snows), 
We,  this  whole  people,  have  been  chunorous 
For  war  and  bloodshed ;  animating  sports. 
The  which  we  pay  for  as  a  thing  fo  talk  oC 
Spectators  and  not  eombatants  F  No  guess 
Anticipativ»  of  a  wrong  rnifelt, 
No  specaktkm  or  contingency. 
However  dim  and  vague,  too  vague  and  dim 
To  yield  a  justifying  cause ;  and  forth 
(Sti^d  out  with  big  preamble,  holy  nomai. 
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AimI  mdjiafa^doDa  of  the  God  in  Heaven), 
We  seod  oar  mfflidates  for  the  cor tuin  UefUh 
or  tfaousands  and  ten  ihouaands !  Boys  uid  girls, 
.Vnd  women,  that  would  groan  to  seo  a  child 
PuU  off  an  inaecf  s  Im^,  ell  read  of  war, 
The  best  amuBcmcnt  for  our  mornijig-meal ! 
TTie  poor  wretch,  who  has  Icamt  hn  only  prayt»rs 
From  CHises,  who  knows  scarcely  words  enough 
To  aak  a  blessing  from  his  Heavenly  Father, 
Jlecomes  a  fluent  phraseman,  absolata 
And  techmcel  m  victories  and  defeats. 
And  all  ovir  dmnty  terms  for  fmtricidc ; 
Teinis  which  ^-e  trundle  smoothly  o'er  oor  tongues 
like  mere  abstractions,  empty  sounds,  to  which 
We  join  no  feeling  and  attach  no  form! 
As  if  the  soldier  died  withoat  a  wotmd ; 
As  if  the  fibres  of  this  godlike  fmme 
Were  gored  without  a  pang ;  as  if  the  wretch. 
Who  fell  in  battle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 
F!Bss*d  off  to  Heaven.  iiaDilated  and  not  kiU'dt 
4    As  thoagh  he  had  no  wife  to  pine  ibr  him, 
No  God  to  jodge  hira!  Therefore,  evil  da}*a 
Are  ooning  on  us,  O  my  countrymen ! 
And  what  if  all-avenging  Providence, 
Sboog  and  retributive,  should  make  us  know 
Hie  meaning  of  our  vix>rds,  force  us  to  (eel 
The  desolation  and  the  agony 
Of  oor  fierce  doings ! 


S^pafe  us  yet  awhile. 
Pother  and  God !  O !  sptrre  us  yet  awhile  f 
Oh !  let  not  EnglMi  women  drag  their  flight 
FainUng  beneath  the  burthen  of  their  babes,  * 
iX  the  sweet  infants,  that  but  yesterday 
Lan^'d  at  the  breast !  Sons,  brothers,  husbands,  all 
Who  ever  gazed  with  Ibndness  on  the  ibnoa 
Which  grew  up  with  yoa  round  the  same  RwHode, 
And  all  «iio  ever  heard  the  sabbaih-belki 
Wititoat  the  infidors  scorn,  make  yotuselvee  poro'l 
S^and  ibnh :  bo  men!  repel  an  impious  &et 
impious  arnt  fiUse,  a  light  yet  cruel  race, 
H'ho  laugh  away  all  virtue,  roiiiprllDp^  mirth 
With  deeds  of  murder;  and  still  promising 
Freedom,  themselves  too  sensual  to  be  free. 
Poison  liie's  amities,  and  cheat  the  heart 
Of  fiftith  and  quiet  hope,  and  all  that  soothes 
And  all  that  Kfls  the  spirit!  Stand  we  forth; 
Render  them  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean* 
And  lei  them  Ion  bm  idly  on  its  waves 
As  the  vile  sea-weed,  which  some  mounta^'fahist 
Sweft  from  oor  shores  i  And  oU!  may  we  rstua 
.\ot  with  a^dnmkcn  triumph,  but  with  fear. 
Repenting  of  the  wrongs  with  which  we  sttmg 
tw  fierce  a  ibe  to  frenzy ! 


I  have  told, 
O  Britons!  O  my  brediren!  I  have  told 
>losl  hitter  truth,  but  wiihont  bitterness. 
Nor  deem  my  zeal  or  factious  or  mistimed ; 
y*v  never  can  true  courage  dwell  with  them. 
Who,  playing  tricks  with  conscience,  dare  not  look 
iU  their  own  vices.     We  hav^  been  too  long 
Dnpee  of  a  deep  deltision!  SDme,  be]ike» 
Gfoaning  with  restless  enmity,  expect 
All  <^nge  from  change  of  constituted  power; 
As  if  a  Govomroent  hod  been  a  robe, 
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On  which  oar  rioe  and  wrelchedoesB  were  tagged 

Like  iancy  points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 

Puird  olT  at  pleasure.    Fondly  these  attach 

A  radica)  causation  to  a  few 

Poor  drudgee  of  chastaing  Pkovidenee, 

Who  bonow  all  their  hues  and  qualities 

From  our  own  £>lly  and  rank  wickedness. 

Which  gave  them  birth  and  nursed  them.    Otfasn, 

meanwhile. 
Dole  with  a  mad  idolatry  ;  and  all 
Who  will  not  fall  beforo  their  images. 
And  yield  them  worship,  they  are  enemies 
Even  of  tlieir  country ! 

Such  have  I  been  deem'd-^ 
But,  0  dear  Britain !  0  my  Mother  Isle ! 
Needs  must  thou  prove  a  name  most  dear  and  hdy 
To  me,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
A  husband,  and  a  lather !  who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  And  them  all 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  rooky  shores. 

0  native  Britsan !  O  my  Mother  Isle ! 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  elee  but  dear  and 

holy 
lb  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  mountain-hills, 
Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocks  and  seas, 
Have  drunk  in  all  my  inlellectoal  life. 
All  sweet  sensations,  all  qnnobling  thoughts, 
All  adoration  of  tlie  God  in  nature, 
All  lovely  and  all  honorable  things, 
Wliatevcr  makes  this  mortal  spirit  feel 
The  joy  and  greatness  of  its  future  being  f 
There  lives  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  my  soul 
Unborrow'd  from  my  counlrj'.     O  divine 
And  beauteous  island !  thou  hast  been  my  sole 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  wliich 

1  walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  songs. 
Loving  the  God  that  mode  mo ! 

May  my  fears. 
My  filial  fean,  be  vain !  and  may  the  vaunts 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy 
Pass  hkc  the  gust,  that  roar'd  and  died  away 
In  the  distant  tree :  which  heard,  and  only  heard 
In  this  low  dell,  bow^d  not  the  delicate  | 


But  now  the  gentle  dew-fall  sends  abroad 
The  fmit-like  perfume  of  the  golden  fuize  : 
The  light  lias  lefl  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
Though  still  a  sunny  gleam  tics  beautiful, 
Aslant  the  ivied  beacon.    Now  fiirewell. 
Farewell,  awhile,  0  soft  and  silent  spot ! 
On  the  green  sheep*track,  up  the  heathy  hill, 
Homeward  I  wind  my  way ;  and  to  I  rccall'd 
Ffom  bodings  that  have  well-nigh  wearied  me, 
I  find  myself  upon  the  brow,  and  pause 
Startled !  And  af^r  lonely  sojourning 
In  such  a  quiet  and  surrounding  nook. 
This  burst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadow}^  main, 
Dim-tinted,  there  the  mighty  majesty 
Of  that  huge  amphitheatre  of  ridli 
And  elmy  fields,  seems  like  society — 
Conversing  with  the  mind,  and  giving  it 
A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought ! 
And  iK)w,  beloved  Stowey!  I  behold 
Thy  church-tower,  and,  methinfci,  the  four  huge  ehm 
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(Aufltofing,  which  mark  the  manrion  of  my  fKand, 
And  cltMo  bahind  them,  hidden  Iroui  my  view, 
is  my  own  lowly  cottogei  where  my  babe 
And  my  bobr/s  mother  dwell  in  peace !  With  ligln 
And  quickcn'd  ibotsrepi  thitherward  I  tend, 
Remembering  Uiee,  O  green  and  silent  dett ! 
And  grateful,  that,  by  naturo'i  quietneM 
And  feolitaiy  muaings,  all  my  heart 
Is  Bofien'd,  and  mode  worthy  to  indulge 
Love,  and  the  thooghu  that  yearn  for  huniAn4aBd. 
Nether  Stowey,  AprU  28rt,  1798. 


riRE.  FAMINE.  AND  SLAUGHTER. 

A  WAR  BOL0QU& 

WITH  AN  APOLOG«nC  TKZTkCt.* 


TkB  Scene  a  deaoUUed  Tnct  m  La  VetidiU,  Futmt 
ii  ducovered  lying  on  tkt  growmd ;  toktraUerFtHK 
a$id  Sladohtee. 


SurrKBs!  siateiB 


VAMINE. 

who  tent  you  here! 


SLATTOimcE  (to  niuO. 
I  will  whisper  it  in  her  ear. 

FtKB. 

No!  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  ipirite  tell  t 
TwUl  make  a  holiday  in  IlelL 

No!  no!  no! 
Myaelf,  I  namod  him  once  below, 
And  all  the  souIp,  that  damned  be, 
Leap*d  up  at  once  in  anarchy, 
Clapp'd  their  liands  and  danced  for  glee. 
They  no  longer  heeded  me ; 
But  laugh'd  to  hear  lltWn  burning  nAm 
UnwilUngly  re-echo  laughters ! 

No!  no!  no! 
Spoiti  hear  what  spirits  tell ! 
TwiU  make  a  holiday  in  Helli 

FAMXNI. 

Whisper  it,  sister !  so  and  so ! 
In  a  dark  hint,  sofV  and  slow. 

■LACaHRft. 

Letters  four  do  form  his  i 
And  v^io  sent  you  ? 

BOTH. 

Thai 

8LAUGHTBR. 

He  came  by  stealth,  and  unlock'd  my  dan* 
And  I  have  drunk  the  blood  since  then 
Of  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  i 


Who  bade  you  do  it? 


SLAtMHTfta. 

The  samo!  the  same! 


'  8se  Appoodiz  to  **  SlhOime  Lmi»e$.* 


Loiters  lour  do  Ibrm  hia  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloe ! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

FAWNB. 

Thanks,  sister,  tlianks!  the  men  have  bled. 

Their  wives  and  their  children  faint  fer  bread. 

I  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of  battle; 

With  bones  and  sculls  I  made  a  rattle. 

To  frighten  the  wolf  and  carrion  crow. 

And  the  homeless  dog — but  they  wookl  xx>t  gpi. 

So  off  I  flew,-  for  how  coukl  I  bear 

To  see  them  gorge  their  dainty  fiu«r 

I  heard  a  groan  and  a  peevi^  squallr 

And  through  the  chink  of  a  cottage-wall— 

Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  thene? 


Whk^U. 


A  baby  beat  its  dying  mother. 

I  had  starved  the  one,  and  was  starving  the  other! 


Who  bade  you  do  *tf 

rAMim. 

Thei 

Letters  ibur  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  lae  loose,  and  cried  Halloo! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  ia  due. 

ruuc 

Ssten!  I  ih>m  Ireland  osme! 

Hedge  and  corn-fields  all  on  flame, 

I  triumph'd  o'er  the  setting  suji! 

And  all  the  while  the  work  ^iis  dona 

On  as  I  strode  with  my  huge  strides, 

I  flung  back  my  head  and  I  held  my  sides^ 

It  was  so  rare  a  piece  of  fun 

To  see  the  sweUer'd  cattle  ran 

With  unoou^  gallop  through  the  night. 

Scared  by  the  red  and  noisy  bght! 

By  the  light  of  his  o^n  biasing  cot 

Was  many  a  naked  rebel  shot: 

The  hoose^tream  met  the  flame  and  hissed. 

While  crash!  fell  in  the  roof,  I  wist, 

On  some  of  tfiose  old  bedrid  i 

That  deal  in  discontent  and  i 


Who  bade  you  do 't? 

rmB. 

The  same!  thei 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 


He  let  us  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
How  shall  we  yield  him  honor  due? 


Wisdom  comes  with  tack  of  food, 
I  'il  gnaw,  1 11  gnaw  the  multitude. 


3« 
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TED  ^9  eep  of  ngs  o'nbrimx 
T%ey  shall  wtae  him  and  hia  brood— 


*ni(ef  AaH  tear 


BLAUGIITKB- 

hnn  tinb  fiom  linb! 


FIEX. 

O  ihankles  beldamea  and  antrue ! 
And  k  this  all  that  yoa  can  do 
For  him  who  did  ao  much  for  jamt 
^matf  moaths  he,  by  my  tioth ! 
Ilsdi  richly  catei^d  for  you  both; 
And  m  an  hoar  wtm\^  you  repay 
Aa  eight  y«an'  work  t-~Away' 
lidonaamfidthful!  I 
CIb(  id  him  everiaatii^ly. 
1796. 


RECAIfTATION 

nXDSTRATKD  Iff  TBS  STORY  OP  TBI  HAD  OZ. 

An  Ox,  long  ie4  with  muity  hay, 

And  worked  with  yoke  and  chain, 
Wai  turn'd  oat  on  an  April  day, 
When  fields  are  in  their  best  array. 
And  growing  grasBes  sparkle  gay, 
At  once  with  sun  and  rain. 

The  gran  was  fine,  the  sun  was  bright. 

With  truth  I  may  aver  it ; 
The  Or  was  glad,  as  well  ho  might, 
7*hottght  a  green  meadow  no  bad  sight, 
And  frisked  to  show  hie  huge  delight, 

Much  like  a  beast  of  spirit. 

*■  Slop,  neighbon !  stop !  why  these  alarnn  ? 

The  Ox  is  only  glad." 
But  still  they  pour  from  cots  and  lartns— 
Halloo!  the  parish  is  up  in  arras 
(A  hoaxing  hunt  has  always  charms), 

Balloo!  the  Ox  is  mad. 

"Hie  frighted  beast  scamper'd  about, 
Flnqge  !  through  the  hedge  he  droT»— 

Tlie  mob  pursue  with  hideous  rout, 

A  bulMog  fastens  on  his  snout. 

He  gores  the  dog,  his  tongue  hangs  out— * 
He  *8  mad,  he 's  mad,  by  Jove ! 

*  Slop,  neighbors,  stop!"  aloud  did  call 

A  aage  of  sober  hue, 
Bol  all  at  once  on  him  they  fall. 
And  women  squeak  and  children  squall, 
**  What!  would  you  have  him  toss  us  all? 

And,  damme !  who  aro  you  7** 

Ah,  hapless  sage !  liis  ean  they  stun. 

And  curw  him  o'er  and  o'er — 
*  You  bloody-minded  dog ! "  (eries  one,} 
**  To  slit  your  windpipe  were  good  £u]i-^ 
X)d  hi —  you  (or  an  impiou^  son 

Of  a  Presbyterian 


"  Yoa'd  have  Mas  gare  the  parish-priest. 

And  run  against  the  altar — 
You  FwiKf .'"— The  sage  hie  waraings  ceased. 
And  North,  and  South,  and  West,  and  East, 
Halloo!  tliey  ibUow  the  poor  beast. 

Mat,  Dick*  Tom,  Boh,  and  Waltor. 

Old  Lewis,  *t  was  his  evil  day, 

Stood  trembling  in  his  shoes ; 
The  Or  was  his — what  could  he  say  ? 
His  legs  were  sdllen'd  with  dismay, 
The  Ox  ran  o'er  him  'rokl  the  ftay. 

And  gave  hun  his  death's  bruise. 

The  frii^ilad  baast  rm  eD**biit  Iwre^ 
The  Gospel  scarce  more  true  is^ 

My  miBO  slope  short  in  mid-cweer— 

Nayi  gentle  reader  i  do  noianae»» 

I  cannot  choose  bm  drop  a  laar* 
A  tear  for  good  old  Lewis. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  through  the  town. 

All  feHow'd,  boy  and  dad, 
Bull-iiog,  Forson,  Shopman,  Clown, 
The  iNibhcans  ruBh*d  from  the  Crown, 
''Halloo.'  hamstring  him !  cut  him  down!* 

They  drove  the  poor  Ox  mad. 

Should  you  a  rat  to  madness  tease. 

Why  even  a  rat  might  pio^e  you  : 
There 's  no  philosopher  but  sees 
That  rage  and  fear  are  one  disease — 
Though  that  may  bum  and  this  may  freeze 
They're  both  alike  tlte  ague. 

And  so  this  Ox,  in  frantic  mood, 

Faced  round  like  any  Bull — 
The  mob  tum'd  tail,  and  he  pursued. 
Till  they  with  fright  and  fear  were  8tew*d. 
And  not  a  chick  of  all  ttiis  brood 

But  hod  his  belly-full. 

Old  Nick's  astride  the  beost*  'I'is  clear-- 

Old  Nicholas  to  a  tittle ! 
But  all  agree  he  'd  disappear. 
Would  but  the  panon  venture  near. 
And  through  his  teeth,  right  o'er  the  ataer 

Sqinrt  out  some  iastang-spittle.t 

AduUee  was  a  warrior  fleet, 

The  Trojans  he  oould  worry-^ 
Our  pamon  loo  was  swift  of  feet. 
But  showed  it  chiefly  in  reureat ! 
The  victor  Ox  scour'd  down  the  s:reot, 

Tbib'toob  fled  huny-skurry. 

Throtigh  gardens,  lanes,  and  fields  ncw-plow*d. 
Through  kit  hedge  and  through  her  hedge. 

He  plunged  and  tQs»*d,  and  bellow'd  loud. 

Till  in  his  madnaai  he  grew  proud 

To  see  this  helter^kelter  crowd, 
That  had  more  wmth  than  courage. 


*Oiw  ofibe  tnnnfjlme  words  wfiidi  the  moit  on«dueftt«tf 
hod  aboot  this  fviM  s  esortsnt  opportanity  of  arquiring  from 
*sseraioa«ialhepa|pit,«iidikspraf]«ais<iMMaaite 
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A]8s!  to  mend  the  bfeachea  wide 

He  made  for  iheae  poor  ninniM, 
They  all  mtwt  work,  whatever  betido, 
Both  days  and  monlhs,  and  pay  beside 
(Sad  news  for  Avarice  and  for  Pride) 

A  sight  of  golden  guinea*. 

But  here  once  more  to  view  did  pop 

The  man  that  kept  his  senses. 
And  now  he  cried — '*  Stop,  neighbon !  atop ! 
The  Ox  is  mad !  t  would  not  swop, 
Ko,  not  a  school-boyls  iarthing  top 

For  all  the  pariah  fences. 

"  The  Ox  is  mad !  Ho !  Dick.  Bob,  Mat! 

Whst  means  this  cowaid  fuss? 
IIo !  ttrcteh  this  rope  aoross  the  ptet— 
T  win  trip  him  up — or  if  not  that, 
Why,  damme !  we  must  lay  him  Aat-> 

See,  here's  my  blunderbuss!" 

**  A  lying  dog !  just  now  he  said. 

The  Ox  was  only  glad, 
Let's  break  his  Presbyterian  head !  **••» 
•*  Hush! "  quoth  the  sage,  **  yoa*ve  been  misled, 
No  quarrels  now — ^let's  all  make  hieati^ 

You  drove  the  poor  Ox  tnad!" 

As  thus  I  sat  in  careless  chat, 

With  the  morning's  wet  newspaper^ 

In  eager  haste,  without  his  hot. 

As  blind  and  blundering  tig  a  bat. 

In  came  tliat  fierce  aristocrat, 
Our  pursy  woollen  draper. 

And  so  my  Muso  perforce  drew  bit. 

And  In  he  rush'd  and  panted : — 
**  Well,  have  you  heard  ? " — «  No !  not  ft  whiL" 
«  What !  han't  j'ou heard  ?  '* — Come, out  with  it !  *' 
"That  Tiemey  votes  for  Mister  Pitt, 

And  Sheridan *s  recanted" 
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Qais  hoKiilic  t«a«ro  ttrloB  olim  effiidit  in  «m>. 

Perlesii  iiic  iaerrmaa,  «t  qnod  pharatmtus  aeoti 

Die  puer  pucro  feci(inifai  cuspide  Tulnus, 

Omnia  paulatim  ronsumit  (one'ior  «;tn», 

Vivnndoqtie  *iniul  morimor.  raptmurqae  onsnendo. 

laps  mihi  ooMatuaanicn  aonille  vid«bor: 

From  alia  est,  moresQae  alii,  novaaioatiiiaiaiOk 

Voxquc  aliod  ■onat— 

Peetore  nunc  gelido  calidos  miMremar  amantes, 

Jamqae  anbw  podet.   Veteres  tranqaiRa  tumnltns 

Mm*  bocret  relereoaqne  afium  putai  ista  kMMtBm. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TALE  OP  THE 
DARK  LADIE. 

The  fbHowing  Poem  it  intended  as  the  introdoctioa  to  a 
«oaiewhatk>n4rnr  one.  The  nee  of  theoM  Baltad  word  I^adit  for 
Ijadj.it  thoonir  piece  of  obioietencm  in  it;  and  ai  it  it  pro- 
ftawdly  a  rale  of  ancient  timm,  I  trust  tha  t  the  affectionate 
loveni  of  TcoenibleanUqaitr  [aa  Camdea  aafs]  will  frant  me 
tbeir  pardon,  and  peiiiapt  mar  ba  indueed  to  admit  a  fbico 
and  prepiiety  in  it.  A  heavier  olueotion  may  b«  adduced 
at aiaeC  the  author,  that  in  them  tioioi  of  fear  and  oxpeetalion, 
Wk»  novajtan  apl^ds  aroand  « in  aU  diieetioaa,  h^  ahoald 


presume  to  oiTer  to  the  pablica  ailiy  tale  of  old-fiubie«sd  lei«e: 
and  five  reart  agu,  I  own  I  should  have  allowed  and  fwlt  the 
force  of  this  obJL*ciion.  But,  alas!  explosion  hna  succeeded 
explosion  so  lapidlr.that  novelty  itsch'ctjases  to  appear  now;  aniA 
it  is  possible  that  now  even  a  simple  tiory  .wholly  uoinspirod  with 
politics  or  porsonafiljr.  may  find  bmso  auontioo  amid  the  fevb- 
b«b  of  revolutions,  as  tu  those  who  have  remained  a  long  tim« 
by  the  faila  of  Niagara,  the  loweat  wh  ispering  becomes  disliBet 
if  aad'dile.  S-  T.  V 
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O  UEAVE  the  lily  on  its  stem; 

0  leave  the  roae  upon  the  spray; 
O  leave  the  elder  bloom,  fiur  maids! 

And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cypress  and  a  myrtle-bough 

This  morn  around  my  harp  you  twined 
Because  it  fashion'd  mournfully 

IlB  muimius  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  Talc  of  Love  and  Woe, 
A  wofhl  Tale  of  Love  I  dng  ; 

Hark,  gentle  maidens,  hark!  it  sighs 
And  trembles  on  the  string. 

But  most,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  trembles  most  for  thee ! 

0  come,  and  hear  what  cniol  wrongs 
Befell  the  Dark  Ladie. 

Few  Sorrows  liatli  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve! 

She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stir  this  mortal  frame, 

All  ore  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Gtk !  ever  in  my  waking  dreams, 

1  dwell  upon  that  happy  hour, 
W*hen  midway  on  the  mount  I  sate. 

Beside  the  ruin'd  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o*cr  the  scene. 
Had  blended  wi(h  the  lights  of  eve  ; 

And  she  wa«*  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 
My  own  dear  Genevieve! 

She  leanM  against  the  armed  man, 
The  slatne  of  the  armed  knight ; 

She  stood  and  lislen'd  to  my  harp, 
Amid  the  lingering  light 

1  play'd  a  sad  and  doleful  air, 

I  sang  an  old  and  moving  aXory — 
An  old  rude  song,  that  fitted  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  Hsten*d  with  a  flitting  blush. 

With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  gmco ; 

For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  choose 
But  goze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand ; 

And  hew  ibr  ten  Kmg  years  he  woe'd     - 
The  Ladie  of  the  Land ; . 
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I  told  her  bow  lie  pined  :  and  ah! 

The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
Widi  which  I  cung  wiother'8  love, 

Interpmed  my  own. 

She  litien'd  with  a  ffittinf  Uash ; 

Widi  downoest  eyea»  and  modeat  giaoe  ; 
And  aha  ^bigave  lae,  tbat  I  gaaed 

Too  ibndly  on  her  ftee ! 

hat  whan  I  told  the  erael  aoorn 

That  erased  this  bold  aud  loBoty  Knight, 

And  how  he  raam'd  the  mountalD'WOodB, 
Nor  rartod  day  or  night; 

And  how  he  cros8*d  the  woodman's  paths» 
Thnragh  brien  and  swampy  motsos  beat  4 

How  boughs  rebounding  scourged  hia  Umbi^ 
And  low  stuba  goied  hia  feet ; 

niiat  lomatimea  irom  the  savage  deOt 
And  sometimes  (rom  the  darksome  shade. 

And  soineumes  starting  up  at  onoe 
In  green  and  sunny  glade ; 

There  came  and  looVd  Idm  in  the  face 
An  Angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 

And  bow  be  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight! 

And  how.  unknowing  wliat  he  did, 

He  Ic?apt  amid  a  lawless  hand, 
And  caved  from  outrage  worse  thaH  death 

The  Lodie  of  the  Land ! 

And  how  she  wept,  and  clasped  his  knees ; 

And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain — 
Awl  meekly  strove  to  expiate 

*Ric  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain  : 

And  how  she  nursed  him  in  a  cavo ; 

And  liow  his  madness  wont  away, 
W»en  on  the  yellow  fbros^lcaves 

A  dj-ing  man  he  lay  ; 

His  dying  words — but  when  I  reach'd 
That  tend' rent  strain  of  all  the  dittj', 

My  ialt'ring  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturb'd  her  soul  with  pity ! 

All  irapulsea  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thriU'd  my  guiltless  GenevieTo  ; 

The  music  and  the  doleful  tale. 
The  rieh  and  bahny  eve ; 

And  hopes  and  fears  that  kindle  hope. 

An  undistinguishable  ihrongi 
And  gentle  niahee  long  subdued, 

Sabdoed  and  eheriah'd  long ! 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight. 

She  UushM  with  kive  and  niaideiMhama; 
\nd,  like  the  munnors  of  a  dream. 

I  heard  her  breathe  my  uaiD0. 


saw  her  bosom  heave  and  swell. 
Heave  and  swell  with  inward 
I  ooold  not  choose  but  love  to  see 
Uar  gentle  hoiom  rise. 


Her  wet  cheek  glow'd :  the  stept  aside. 

As  conscious  of  my  look  she  «tepp*d ; 
Then  suddenly,  wiih  tim'rous  eye, 

She  flew  to  ane  aud  wept 

She  half  incUned  bbo  with  her  iirms. 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace  { 

And  bending  book  her  head,  looked  up. 
And  gaied  upon  my  ftca 

T  was  partly  love,  and  partly  fear. 
And  partly  't  was  a  bashAil  art, 

lliat  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart 

I  calm'd  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride  ; 

And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  bride. 

And  nosr  once  more  a  tale  of  woe, 

A  woeful  tele  of  k>vo  I  sing : 
For  thee,  my  Genevieve !  it  sighs, 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

When  last  I  sang  the  cruel  scorn 

That  cmzed  this  hold  and  lonely  Knight, 

And  how  he  roam'd  the  B[iounlain-wood& 
Nor  noted  day  or  night ; 

I  promised  thee  a  sister  tale 

Of  nun's  perfidious  cnielty  : 
Como,  then,  and  hear  what  cruel  wrong 

BefeU  the  Dark  Ladie. 


LEWTI,  OR  THE  CIRCASSIAN 
LOVE-CHAUNT. 

At  midnight  by  the  stream  I  roved 
To  iforget  the  fonh  I  loved. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewd  is  not  kind. 

The  moon  was  high,  the  moonlight  gleam 

And  the  shadow  of  a  star 
Heaved  upon  Tarnaha's  stream  ; 

But  the  rock  shone  brighter  far, 
The  rock  half-shelter'd  from  my  view 
By  pendent  boughs  of  tressy  yew — 
So  shines  my  Lewti's  forehead  fairi 
Gleaming  through  her  sable  hair. 
Image  of  Lcwti .'  from  my  mind 
Deport;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

I  saw  a  cloud  of  palest  hue. 

Onward  to  the  moon  it  poas'd ; 
Bdll  brighter  and  more  bright  it  greT« 
With  floating  colon  not  a  few. 

Till  it  reach'd  the  moon  at  last: 
Then  the  cloud  was  wholly  bright 
With  a  rich  and  amber  light! 
Atul  so  with  many  a  hope  I  seek 

And  widi  such  joy  I  find  my  Lewti : 
And  even  so  my  pale  wan  cheek 

Drinks  in  as  deep  a  flush  of  beauty ! 
Jhiy,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  nind. 
If  jLawli  never  will  be  kind. 
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The  litiJe  cload-^t  flooto  awiiy, 

Away  k  goes ;  away  so  wxmi  t 
Aim !  it  has  no  power  to  stay : 
la  hues  ore  dim»  its  hues  an  gray-— 

Away  it  passes  from  the  moon ! 
Uow  mournfully  it  seems  to  fly, 

Ever  finding  more  and  more. 
To  joyless  regions  of  the  sl^^ 

And  now  't  is  whiter  than  beiove ! 
As  white  as  my  poor  cheek  will  be. 

When,  Lewti !  on  my  ooodi  I  lie» 
A  dying  man  fbr  love  of  thee* 
Nay,  tieacherous  imoge !  leave  my  mind— 
And  yet  ifaou  didst  not  look  nnhiDd. 

T  saw  a  vapor  in  the  sky, 

Thin,  and  white,  snd  very  higfh  f 
I  ne'er  beheld  so  thin  a  cloud  : 

Perhaps  the  breeaes  that  ean  fly 

Now  below  and  now  above, 
Have  snatch'd  aloft  the  lawny  shiotd 

Of  Lady  fair^^hat  died  tot  love. 
For  maids,  as  well  as  youths,  have  perish*d 
From  fruitless  love  too  fondly  eherish'd. 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind — 
For  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

Hush !  my  heedless  feet  fh>m  under 
Slip  the  crumbling  banks  for  ever : 

like  echoes  to  a  distant  thunder, 
They  plunge  into  the  gentle  river. 

The  river-swans  have  heard  my  tread. 

And  startle  from  tlieir  reedy  bed. 
•O  beauteous  Birds!  methinks  ye  raeasoie 
Your  movements  to  some  heavenly  tune ! 

0  beauteous  Birds !  't  is  such  a  pleasure 
To  see  you  move  beneath  ihe  moon, 

1  would  it  were  your  true  delight 
To  sleep  by  day  and  wake  all  night 

I  know  the  place  where  Lewti  lies, 
When  silent  night  has  closed  her  eyes : 

It  is  a  breezy  jasmine-bower. 
The  nightingale  sings  o'er  her  head  : 

Voice  of  the  Night !  had  I  the  power 
That  leafy  labyrinth  to  thread, 
And  creep,  like  thee,  uith  soundless  tread, 
1  then  might  view  her  bosom  white 
Heaving  lovely  to  my  sight, 
As  these  two  swans  together  heave 
On  the  gcndy  twelling  wave. 

Oh !  that  she  saw  me  in  a  dream, 
And  dreamt  ^t  I  had  died  for  care  ; 

All  pale  and  wasted  I  would  seem, 
Yet  fair  withal,  as  spirits  are ! 

I  'd  die  indeed,  if  1  mi^t  see 

Her  bosom  heave,  and  heave  for  me ! 

Soothe,  gentle  image !  soothe  my  mind ! 

To<Dorrow  Lewti  may  be  kind. 
1795. 


THE  HCTURE.  OR  THE  liOVEB'S 
RESOLVnON. 

Thmoimr  weeds  and  thorns,  and  matted  underwood 
i  ibice  my  way ;  now  cUmb,  «Dd  now  deseead 


0*er  rocks,  or  ban  or  mossy,  with  wild  foot 
Crushing  the  purple  whoils ;  while  oft  niMeea, 
Hurrying  along  the  drifted  foreBc4aav«B, 
The  scared  snake  rusdes.  Onwaid  siiU  I  tail, 
I  know  not,  ask  xiot  whither !  A  new  joy, 
Lovely  as  light,  atidden  aft  summer  gost. 
And  gladwine  as  the  firsfe'bom  of  die  spiing. 
Beckons  me  on,  or  follouv  ih)m  beiiind« 
Playmate,  or  guide !  The  master-pasuMi  qtieU*d. 
I  feel  that  I  am  free.    With  dun-red  bark 
The  fir-trees,  and  the  unfrequent  slender  oak* 
Forth  fiom  this  tangle  wild  of  bush  and  biake 
Soar  «p.  and  form  a  meiaiichaly  vmilt 
High  o'er  me,  murmuring  like  a  diaiaai  aaa. 

Here  Wisdom  might  resort,  and  here  Rcmorae ; 
Here  too  the  lovelorn  man  ^-fao,  sick  in  soul. 
And  of  this  busy  human  heart  aweary, 
Worships  the  spirit  of  imcoiiscious  life 
In  tree  or  wild-Aower. — Gentle  Lunatic  i 
If  so  he  imght  not  wholly  cease  to  be, 
He  would  for  rather  not  be  that,  he  is  ; 
But  would  be  something,  that  he  knows  not  o£ 
In  winds  or  watars,  or  among  the  roekal 

But  hence,  fond  wretch  \  breathe  not  coatagioo 
here! 
No  myrtle-walks  are  these :  these  are  no  groves 
Where  Love  dare  loiter !  If  in  sullen  mood 
He  should  stray  hither,  the  low  stumps  aiwli  gova 
His  dainty  feet,  the  brier  and  the  thorn 
Make  his  plumes  haggard.    Tike  a  tvounded  bird 
Easily  caught,  ensnare  him,  O  ye  Nymphs, 
Ye  Oreads  chaste,  ye  dusky  Dryades ! 
And  you,  ye  Earth-winds !  you  that  mako  at  mom 
The  dew-drops  quiver  on  the  spiders'  webs! 
You,  O  ye  wingless  Aim !  that  creep  between 
T\\e  rigid  stems  of  heath  and  bitten  fiirzo. 
Within  whose  scanty  shade,  at  summcMioon, 
The  motlier-sheep  hath  worn  o  I;ollovv  bed — 
Ye,  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  droplcns  dam^ 
Now  pant  and  murmur  with  her  leecUng  lamb. 
Chase,  chase  him,  all  ye  Fays,  and  elfin  Gnomes ! 
With  prickles  sharper  than  his  darts  bemock 
His  litde  Godsliip,  making  him  perforce 
Creep  through  a  thorn-bush  on  yon  hedgehog's  baak 

This  is  my  hoar  of  triumph !  f  eon  now 
With  my  own  fancies  play  the  merry  fool, 
And  laugli  away  worso  folly,  being  free. 
Here  will  I  seat  myself)  beside  tliis  old, 
Hollow,  and  w«edy  oak,  wliich  ivy-twme 
Clothes  as  viith  net-work :  hers  will  I  couch  mi' 

limbs, 
Close  by  this  river,  in  this  silent  shade. 
As  safe  and  saorsd  fhxn  the  step  of  man 
As  an  invisible  worId-->imheard,  unseen, 
And  lisi'ning  only  to  the  pebbly  brook 
That  murmurs  with  a  dead,  yet  tinkling  aounil 
Or  to  the  bees,  flmt  in  the  neighboring  trimk 
Make  honey-hearda    The  breeae,  that  visits  iiu. 
Was  never  Love's  aocomj^e,  never  raised 
The  tendril  ringlets  from  the  maiden's  brow. 
And  the  blue,  delicate  veins  above  her  chetk : 
Ne'er  plc^'d  the  wanton — never  half<di.srIosed 
The  maiden'a  snowy  bosom,  scattering  thence 
Eyo-poisons  for  some  love-disiempcr'd  youth. 
Who  ne'er  henoefonfa  nay  aee  an  aspc»giov« 
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aurer  in  sunahiiMvlwt  Iw  fecWo  1hu4 

Shall  flow  Avp«/  lik«  a  diasdlviiif  thing. 

Swert  Lwaat  i  thou  only,  if  I  psttm  aiighr, 
liAeat  the  iisathen  of  the  robio't  bwaat. 
That  cwellt  its  little  breast,  ao  fuli  of  song, 
9^pa^  ab»v»  bm,  on  dM  anoanlni-adl. 
And  thou  too^  daaort  Sti<Mm!  as  pool  of  tda^ 
IVnigh  eloar  aa  ialce  in  kriaat  Huaaiev^Ter 
Did  e*er  reflact  Iho  dataly  vii|[in'a  Mbe» 
rbo  &cQk  Iha  fi»nn  divine,  tha  downiefeat  look 
•  CoBteaiplative !  Bofaold !  her  open  paltt 
PfUMca  her  cheek  and  brow !  her  elbow  retta 
On  the  bare  bnmch  of  balf-apBOOted  treOf 
Tliac  leana  lowanb  its  minor.*  Who  erewhile 
Had  fhan  her  ooonlenaace   tum'dK  or  laolC4  by 

atealih 
(For  lear  it  true  ]ove*a  cruel  nuiae),  he  now 
Wiih  aiHiiMt  gaiB  and  unofiending  ef«» 
Wonbifia  tha  wateiy  idoAr  dreaming  hopea 
Deiidooa  to  the  soul,  but  fleeting^  vain, 
{Ten  aa  that  phantom-worid  on  which  he  gawd» 
Bat  not  unheeded  g aaeed :  for  aoe,  ah .'  see. 
The  tpoftive  tfiant  with  her  loft  hand  phicks 
Tha  heads  of  tall  floweri  that  behind  her  growv 
Lfchnia,  and  wiUow-herb,  and  foirgknre  bella: 
And  cnddenly,  aa  one  (hat  toyi  with  time, 
fettttten  ihem  on  the  pool !  Then  all  the  chaim 
!•  brokea-*«ll  thai  phantom-worid  to  fcir 
VtnnhaBb  tfid  a  (beumnd  oirclets  api^aa4 
And  each  miaihapea  the  other.    Stay  awUia» 
Poor  youth,  who  scarcely  darest  lift  up  diine  eyeal 
Tha  sticaBft  will  soon  renew  iia  smoothneas,  soon 
Hw  Tisiona  will  return !  And  \o !  he  stays : 
.  And  soon  the  fragfnwifi  dim  of  lovely  forms 
CooM  trembiing  back,  tttite,  and  bow  onc»  naM  ■ 
Hie  pool  baoonea  a  nmor  {  and  behoU 
Esch  wild-dower  on  the  maige  inverted  there, 
And  them  iha  hali^piwtad  tgee-  -but  where» 
0  Mheaa  the  virgin's  snowy  arm.  that  lean'd 
Oil  ifi  bars  branch  ?  He  toms,  and  she  is  gone ! 
HomswBfd  she  ateab  Unoagh  many  a  woodknd 


Which  h«shaU  seek  in  vain.   Dl^firtedyoath! 
Go^  day  by  day,  and  waste  thy  manly  pmoe 
hi  Biad  k>T*yeenii^g  by  the  vacant  bieeh, 
Tai  sickly  thoughts  bewitch  thine  eyes,  and  thou 
BehshTst  her  shadow  still  abiding  there, 
Ths  Naiad  of  the  Minor! 

not  to  thee, 
0  wiU  and  desert  Stream !  bekmgs  this  tale : 
Qemf  and  dark  art  tfaou^Hhe  eiofvdad  fiit 
Spirs  fiom  thy  shdrss,  and  strelch  across  ihy  bed, 
Msknv  d^e  doleful  as  a  cavem-well: 
8sve  when  the  shy  ktqg-firiiers  build  their  nest 
Ok  ihy  atoep  banks,  no  loves  hast  thou,  wild  stream! 


nia  be  n^  chosen 
Ptam  pamioD^s  dieams,  a  fieeman,  and  akne^ 
lrbeandtinoail»deTi0Useotin&   0\mi, 
Lead  me  to  rtnepor  ahfi^ff  and  kwiriler  £ 
Lb!  Stealing  thfouf^  the  canopy  «f  ft% 
Bsw  fiur  tha  auoshina  spoia  that  moa^  niDk, 
Ue  of  the  rrver,  whose  disparted  waves 
Ihat  ^et  asunder  with  an  ai^iy  aonnd, 
DswBoon  toieunito!  And  seel  they  meet, 
Kaeh  in  the  aihar  knt  and  f 


Placeless,  as  spirits,  one  soft  watei^an 

Throbbing  within  them.  Heart  at  once  and  Eye ! 

With  its  soft  neighborhood  of.  filmy  clouds, 

The  stains  and  shadings  of  fbrgotten  tean, 

DimnesB  o'eiswum  with  hntrs !  Such  the  hour 

Of  deep  enjoyment,  following  lo\e'8  brief  feuds  , 

And  hark,  the  noise  of  a  near  waterfall  I 

I  pass  £)fth  into  light— I  find  myself 

Beneath  a  weeping  iMrch  <most  beaii^tifol 

Of  foreet>trees,  the  Lady  of  the  woods). 

Hard  by  the  btink  of  a  tail  weedy  rock 

That  overbrows  the  cataract    How  bursts 

The  landscape  on  my  sight !  Two  crescent  IuIIb 

fold  in  behind  eadi  other,  and  so  mdke 

A  circular  vale,  and  land-Iock*d,  as  might  seem,  ' 

With  brook  and  bridge,  and  gray  stone  cottages. 

Half  liM  by  rocks  and  fruit-trees.    At  my  feet, . 

The  whortle-berries  are  bedew'd  with  spray, 

DashM  upwards  by  the  farious  waterfall 

How  sderanly  the  pendent  ivy  mass 

Swbigg  hi  its  winnow :  all  the  air  is  calm. 

The   smtrfce   fhxn   cottage-chimneys,   tinged   wi(L 

light; 
Rises  hi  columns ;  from  tfiis  house  alone. 
Close  by  the  waierfall,  the  column  slants. 
And  feels  its  ceaseless  breeze.    But  what  is  this  7 
Thai  cottage,  with  its  slanting  chimney-smoke. 
And  chiae  besfale  its  porch  a  sleeping  child. 
His  dear  head  pillow'd  on  a  sleeping  dog — 
One  arm  between  its  forelegs,  and  the  hand 
Holds  loosely  iia  small  handftil^  yfrtid4low9n, 
Unfilleted,  and  of  unequal  lengths. 
A  curious  picture,  with  a  roastar's  haste 
Sketch'd  on  a  strip  of  pinky-eilver  skin, 
Peel'd  ^lom  the  birchen  bark !  Divineet  maid ! 
Yon  berk  her  canvas,  and  those  purple  berries 
Her  pencil .'  See,  tfie  juice  is  scarcely  dried 
On  the  fine -skin !  She  has  been  newly  here ; 
And  k) !  yon  patch  of  heath  has  been  her  ooncb- 
Tlie  pressure  siSU  remains!  0  blessed  couch! 
For  this  mayst  thou  flower  eariy,  and  the  Sun, 
Slanting  at  eve,  rest  bright,  and  linger  Icng 
Upon  thy  purple  bells !   O  Isabel ! 
Daughter  of  genius !  stateliest  of  our  maids ! 
More  beaufiiul  ^an  whom  Alcaeus  wooed. 
The  Lesbian  -woman  of  immortal  song ! 
O  child  of  genius !  stately,  beautiful. 
And  fun  of  love  to  all,  save  ooly  me. 
And  not  tmgentle  e'en  to  me !  My  heart, 
Why  beats  it  dius  T  Through  yonder  coppice-wood 
Needs  must  the  pathway  turn,  that  leads  straightway 
On  to  her  father's  house.    She  is  alone ! 
The  night  draws  on — such  ways  are  hard  to  hit— 
And  flr  it  is  I  thonid  restore  this  sketch. 
Dropt  unawaiea,  no  doubt    Why  should  I  yearn 
To  keep  the  relic  f  't  will  but  idly  feed 
The  paarioQ  that  eonsumes  me.    Let  me  hasto  * 
The  picture  in  my  hand  which  she  has  lefl. 
She  oannoc  Uame  me  that  I  fb1)ow*d  her ; 
And  I  May  4)e  her  guide  the  long  wood  thnra^ 


THE  NKOar-SCENE. 
A  DBAMATiO  FAAOMBirr. 


Y«vlmdA* 


SAlfnOVAU 

of  Don 
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EARL  HENftY. 

iANSOTAJJ. 

Did  yon  not  My  you  woo*d  her? 

BAKL  ilSNBT. 

Her  whom  I  dared  not  woo! 


Loved? 


Qqco  I  lav«d 


SAmMTAL. 

And  woo*d,  perchance, 
One  whom  yon  loved  not  i 

EARI.  UENAY. 

Oh!  I  were  moit  baiei 
Not  loving  Oropeza.    True,  I  woo*d  her. 
Hoping  to  heal  a  deeper  wound  ;  bul  she 
Met  my  advances  witli  impassion'd  prido. 
That  kindled  love  ^%ith  love.    And  when  her  aireir 
Who  in  his  dream  of  hoiie  already  grasp'd 
The  golden  circlet  in  his  hand,  rejected 
Mv  suit  with  insult,  and  in  memory 
Of  ancient  feuds  pour'd  curses  on  my  head, 
Her  bleasinga  overtook  and  baffled  them ! 
But  tlion  art  stem,  and  with  unkindly  countenance 
Art  inly  reasoning  wlillst  thou  listenest  10  me. 


Anxiotttly,  Henry ! 
But  Oropeza — 


laaflooing  auiouily. 


EARL  REintT. 

Blessings  gather  round  her ! 
Within  (his  wood  there  winds  a  secret  passage. 
Beneath  the  walls,  which  opens  out  at  length 
)nto  the  gloomiest  covert  of  the  garden-:- 
The  night  ere  my  departure  to  the  army. 
She,  nothing  trembling,  led  me  through  that  gloom. 
And  to  that  covert  by  a  silent  stream, 
Which,  with  one  star  reflected  near  its  marge. 
Was  the  sole  object  visible  around  me. 
Ho  leaflet  stirr'd ;  the  air  was  almost  sultry ; 
So  deep,  so  dark,  so  cl(»e,  the  umbrage  o'er  us ! 
No  leaflet  stirr'd ; — yet  pleasure  hung  upon 
The  gloom  and  stillness  of  the  balmy  night-air. 
A  little  further  on  an  arbor  stood, 
Fragrant  with  flowering  trees — I  well  remember 
What  an  uncertain  glimmer  in  the  darkness 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  made — thither  she  led 

me, 
To  that  sweet  bower !  Then  Oropeza  trembled— 
I  heard  her  heart  beat — ^if  *t  were  not  my  own. 


A  mde  and  scaring  note,  my  friend ! 

EARL   BENRT. 

Oh!  no! 
I  have  small  memory  of  aught  but  pleosuie. 
The  inquietudes  of  fear,  like  lesser  streami 
Still  flowing,  still  were  lost  in  tliose  of  love : 
So  love  grew  nsighiier  from  the  fear,  and  Nature, 
Fleemg  from  Pain,  sheller'd  herself  in  Joy. 
The  stars  above  our  heads  were  dim  and  steady. 
Like  eyes  saflTiised  with  rapture.    Life  was  in  us  i 
We  wore  all  life,  each  atom  of  our  frames 
A  living  MNil^  v«w'd  to  die  ibr  b«r : 
With  the  faint  voice  of  one  who^  having  spokoo. 


Relapses  into  Uessedness,  I  vow'd  itt 
That  solemn  vow,  a  whisper  scarcely  heanl, 
A  munnur  breathed  against  a  lady's  ear. 
Oh !  there  is  joy  above  the  name  of  pleawiw. 
Deep  self-poSMsaioB,  an  intense  repoee. 

s.uiDOVAL  ivitk  a  mrcttatic  maU^ 
No  other  than  aa  eastern  sages  pakit, 
The  God,  who  floats  upon  a  k>tos  leaC 
Dreams  for  a  thousand  ages ;  then  awaking. 
Creates  a  world,  and  simliBg  at  the  bubMe, 
Relapses  into  blin. 

EARL  i»KRy. 
Ah  f  was  that  bba 
FearM  aa  an  alien,  and  too  vast  for  man  f 
For  suddenly,  impatient  of  its  silenee. 
Did  Oropeza,  stardng,  grasp  my  forehead. 
I  caught  her  arms;  the  veins  were  swelling  on  them 
Through  the  dark  bower  she  sent  a  hollow  voice. 
Oil !  what  if  all  betray  me  ?  what  if  tlion  ? 
I  swwe,  and  with  an  inward  thought  lliat  aeetti'd 
The  purpose  and  the  substanoe  of  my  being, 
I  swore  to  her,  that  were  she  fed  widi  guilt,    -        * 
I  would  exchange  my  unblenoh'd  state  with  hei«^— 
Friend !  by  that  winding  poasage,  to  thathowor 
I  now  will  go— «U  obgecta  there  will  teach  mo 
Unwavering  love,  and  singleness  of  heart. 
Go,  Sandoval !  1  am  prepared  to  meet  her-* 
Say  nothing  of  me — I  myself  will  seek  hei^«- 
Nay,  leave  me,  fiiend !  I  cannot  bear  the  tofBont 
And  keen  inquiry  of  that  soanninf  ey^^ 

[Earl  Henry  tetire$  iate  Ite  wmi 

SANSOVAL  (Olsfl^ 

O  Henry!  alwB3Fa  airivest  thou  to  be  great 

By  thine  own  act— -yet  art  thou  never  great 

But  by  die  insptratMn  of  great  pofiaion. 

The  whiri-blast  oemea.  the  deaort^artda  rise  mp 

And  shape  themselves  t  from  Earth  to  Heaven  thof 

etand, 
As  diongh  they  were  the  pillars  ef  a  fwnpio. 
Built  by  Omnipotence  in  its  own  honor  I 
But  the  bfest  paoaos,  and  their  shaping  spirit 
Is  fled  :  the  mighty  columns  were  but  sand. 
And  hay  aaakes  tndl  o'er  the  level  vnins  * 


TO  AN  UNFORTUNATE  WOMAN, 
WHOM  raE  AirraoR  had  kmowv  m  tax  luvi  or 

HER  INNOCENCE. 

MntTLE-tBAP  that,  ill  heaped, 

PhioBt  in  the  gladsome  ray, 
Soil'd  beneath  the  common  Uread, 

Far  ficm  thy  pmtoeting  spray  f 

When  the  Partridge  v^er  the  riMaf 
Whinr*d  afong  the  y«Uow  vale. 

Sad  I  saw  thee,  heedless  leaf! 
Love  the  doilianee  of  the  gale. 

Lightly  didst  Ihon,  fbolish  thing  ? 

Heave  and  flutter  to  Ms  aighs, 
While  the  flatterer,  on  hia  wing, 

Woo'd  and  whisper'd  thee  to  riaOb 
4S 


SIBYLLINE  LEAVES, 


8» 


Gafly  fitHD  thy  iQother«tBlk 

Wert  thou  danced  and  waAcd  hi^— 
Soon  OQ  this  unshclto/d  walk 

Flung  to  fade,  to  rot  and  die. 


TO  AN  UNFCMITUNATE  ViOUAN  AT  THE 
THEATRE. 

Maiden,  that  with  millen  brow 
fitiest  behind  thow  Tirgins  gay, 

like  a  scorched  and  mildew'd  bough. 
LeaflesB  'mid  the  blooms  of  May ! 

Him  who  hired  «hee  and  fbnpok. 

Oft  I  wat(^*d  \n\h  angry  gaze, 
Fesiful  saw  his  pleading  look, 

AmdoQt  hefird  bis  fervid  phnue. 

Soft  the  glaiv;ee  of  the  youth, 
Soft  hie  speech,  and  soit  his  sigh ; 

But  no  aoanid  like  simple  truth, 
Bal  no  true  love  in  hia  eya^ 

Lothing  thy  pollatcd  lot, 

Hie  thee,  Maid«o,  hie  thee  heuce ! 

Seek  thy  weeping  Mother  s  jcot, 
With  a  wiser  innocence. 

Thm  faaflt  known  deceit  and  lolly. 
Thou  hast  felt  that  rice  is  woe : 

Wjtii  a  nusing  mekuicholy 
Inly  arm'd,  go.  Maiden  I  go. 

Mather  sage  of  Selfdominion, 

Fbrm  thy  steps,  O  Melancholy ! 
Tike  strongest  plane  in  wisdom's  pinion 

la  the  memoiy  of  past  folly. 

Mute  the  sky-buk  and  fbclom. 
While  she  moults  the  iiratling  phunet,  . 

That  had  skimm'd  the  tender  ooxni^ 
Or  the  beaivAold'a  odorous  bloomi : 

Soon  with  lenovAted  wing 

ShaU  she  dare  a  k>Aier  ffigfat, 
UpwaM  to  the  day-tta;r  spring. 

And  embathe  in  heavenly  light; 


O  give  iDe,  fiom  diia  heartless  scene  released, 
Td  hear  aur  oU  mosician,  blind  and  gray 

(Whom  stretohing  Cwxk  my  nurse's  arms  I  kiss'd). 
Ilia  ScoUiah  tunes  and  warlike  maieliea  play 

By  moonshine,  on  the  balmy  summeMnght, 
The  while  I  danee  amid  the  tedded  hay 

With  merry  maids,  wfaoee  ringlets  Io«b  in  light 

Or  Cos  the  purple  evening  on  the  bay 
Of  the  calm  glossy  lake,  O  let  me  hide 

Unheard,  unseen,  behind  the  alder4rec» 
For  round  their  roots  the  fisher's  boat  is  lied, 

Oa  whose  trim  seat  doth  Edmund  stretch  at  ease, 
An4  while  the  lazy  boat  sways  to  and  fro, 

Breathes  in  his  flute  sad  airs,  so  wild  and  slow. 
That  his  own  cheek  ia  wet  with  quiet  tears. 

But  O,  dear  Anne !  when  midnight  wind  careens 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  the  outr bouse  shed 

Makes  the  cor^k  shrilly  on  ihe  rain-«torm  crow, 

To  hear  thee  sring  some  ballad  full  of  woe, 
Ballad  of  thipurcck'd  sailor  floating  dead. 

Whom  his  ohh  true-love  buried  in  the  sands ! 
Hiee,  gentle  woman,  fi>r  thy  voiee  romeasuiea 
Whatever  tones  and  meluncholy  pleoanres 

The  things  of  Natnre  titter ;  birds  or  tives. 
Or  moan  of  ooea»gale  in  weedy  caves, 
Or  where  the  stiff  grass  'mid  the  head^plaiit  wave*. 

Murmur  and  music  thm  of  sudden  breeze. 


liNES  COMPOSED  TN  A  CONCERT-ROOM. 

Nor  cold,  nor  eCem,  my  soul  t  yet  I  detsat 
Thme  aeented  Rooms,  wh9te,  to  a  ipiliidy  ifaMfig, 

rUmim  te  proud  Htflot  her  dirtended  htmO, 
In  mtricaciea  of  labonoua  Boag. 


^  feel  not  Mosic'i  genuine  power,  nor  deign 
TV>  melt  at  Katore'a  peamm-wiMUed  phunt; 
BM  when  the  loiig*bresthed  singer's  np^'d  stmin 
Bofsts  in  a  squall — they  gape  for  wonderment 

Haik  the  deep  buzz  of  Vanity  and  Ilafe ! 
Scornful,  yet  envious,  with  self-torturing  sneer 

5^  lady  «?ye8  some  maid  of  humbler  state, 
While  die  pert  Captain,  or  the  primmer  Priest, 
Plrstdes  accordant  scwdal  in  her  ear. 
4  » 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 

TBI  ledded  hay,  th»  first  fruits  oflfae  SGil» 
The  tedded  hoy  and  coriMheaves  in  one  field, 
Show  Nimmer  gone,  era  come.   'Hm  linglove  tiH 

Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust, 
Or  when  it  bends  beneath  the  up-springing  lark* 
Or  moimtain-flnch  alighting.   And  ihe  rose 
(In  vain  the  darling  of  successful  love) 
S(an<fe,  Mke  some  boasted  beauty  of  post  years. 
The  thorns  remaining,  and  the  ilowera  all  gone. 
Nor  can  I  find,  amid  my  lonely  walk 
By  rivulet,,  or  spring,  or  wet  road-side, 
Timt  blue  and  brighi-eyed  floweret  of  the  brook, 
Hope's  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  Forget«ffle4iot!* 
So  will  not  fade  the  flowers  which  Emmeline 
With  delicate  fingers  on  the  snow- while  silk 
Has  workM  (the  flowers  which  most  she  knew  1 

loved), 
And,  more  beloved  than  they,  her  auburn  hair. 

In  the  cool  morning  twilight,  early  waked 
r  her  full  bosom's  joyous  restlessness, 
SofUysbe  rose,  and  lightly  stole  along, 
Down  the  slope  ooppice  to  the  woodhtoe  bower. 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  mornix^  Iveew, 
Over  their  dim  fast-moving  dhadows  hung. 
Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 
In  the  smooth,  scarcely  moving  rivcr-pooL 
There,  in  that  bower  where  first  she  owii'd  her  love. 
And  let  me  kiss  my  own  warm  tear  of  joy 
From  oflT  her  glowing  check,  she  sale  oud  stretch'd 


•  One  of  the  oarm^B  (and  mRritiof?  to  be  iho  rnly  oae)  of  lbs 
Mffo»oti$  Scorpi^idfi  Palnttrh.  a  flower  from  •!<  to  twelve 
InebM  high,  wkh  bhi«  btoMtmi  nnd  briirlit  ycJUiw  ejre.  ft  bss 
(be  same  name  over  the  wbele  Empire  of  Gemoar  d^arfiar* 
SMiS  MciU)  smi.  we  belieye,  in  Denmark  oad  flrnisa 
i3 
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The  silk  upon  tho  fiune,  tud  wMk'd  her  n«me 
Between  the  Mon^Roae  and  Focget-me-noi**— 
Her  own  dear  name,  with  her  o\%-n  aubum  hair ! 
That  forced  to  ^imder  till  itveet  spring  return, 
I  yet  might  ne*er  ibiii^et  her  amile,  her  looki 
Her  voice  (that  even  in  her  mirthfnl  mood 
ilaa  made  me  wish  to  ateal  away  and  weep)* 
Nor  yet  the  entrancemont  of  that  maiden  kin 
With  which  she  promised,  that  when  spring  retam'dt 
She  would  resign  one  half  ef  that  dear  name, 
And  own  thenceforth  no  other  name  bat  mine ! 


TO  A  LADY. 

WITH   fALOOMUl'S  **  SUirWSfiCX.'* 

Ah  !  not  by  Cam  or  Itis,  famous  streams. 
In  arched  groves,  the  youthful  poet's  ciMuea ; 

Nor  while  hiJf-Ustening,  *mid  delicious  dreams, 
To  harp  and  song  from  lady's  hand  and  voice  { 

Nor  yafc  while  gasbig  in  subtimer  mood 
On  clifi^  or  cataraoc,  in  Alpine  dell ; 

Nor  in  din  cavo  with  bladdery  eeo>weed  slrew'd. 
Framing  wild  ianciea  lo  the  ooean'a  cwibII  ; 


Our  tea-bard  sang  this  song  1  which  still  he  singi. 
And  sings  for  thee.. sweet  frieud!  Hark,  Pity,  hark! 

Now  mounts,  now  totters  on  tho  Tempest's  wings. 
Now  groans,  and  shlrers,  the  replunging  Bark! 

•  Cling  to  the  shmuda ! "  la  vain*  The  breakeit 
roar — 

Death  shrieks !  With  two  alone  of  all  his  dux 
Forlorn  the  poet  paced  the  Grecian  shore. 

Ho  ckasie  roaner,  but  a  shipwreck'd  man  t 

Say  then,  what  muso  inspired  these  genial  etraini^ 
And  lit  his  spirit  to  so  bright  a  flame  ? 

The  elevating  thought  of  suflbr'd  pains, 

Which  gentle  hearts  shall  mourn ;  but  ehie^  tho 


Of  Gratitude !  Remembnnces  of  Friend, 
Or  absent  or  no  more !  Shades  of  tho  PM^ 

Which  Lo¥e  makes  Substaooo!  Henea  to  thee  I  send, 
0  dear  as  Jong  as  life  and  BMiDory  laat! 


I  send  with  deep  regards  of  heart  and  head. 
Sweet  maid,  ibr  friendship  fonn*d !  this  work  to 
thee: 

And  Ifaou,  the  while  thou  canst  not  choose  but  shed 
A  tmr  ibr  Falooner,  wilt  remember  me. 


TO  A  TOUNG  LAinr. 

OH  R£E  &KC0VZET  FROM  A  IWXI. 

Wbt  need  I  ny,  Loniaa  dear  t 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  hero 

A  lovely  convalescent; 
Risen  from  the  bed  of  pain  and  faar. 

And  feTeriah  heat  i 


The  sonny  Showen,  tho  dappled  Sky, 
Tho  little  Birds  that  warble  high. 

Their  vernal  lovea  oomnenoiBi^ 
WUl  beow  wolcono  yon  thaa  I 


Believe  me,  while  in  bed  you  lay, 
Tour  danger  taught  us  all  to  pray : 

You  made  us  grow  devouter ! 
Each  eye  look'd  up,  and  seem'd  to  say 

How  can  we  do  without  her  t 

Besides,  what  vex^d  us  worse,  we  know. 
They  have  no  need  of  such  as  you 

In  the  place  where  yoa  were  going; 
This  Worid  has  ai^b  ail  too  few, 

And  Heaven  is  overflowing! 


SOMETHING  CHILDISIi  BUT  V£RT 
NATURAL. 

WRITTEN   Uf  QKRMairT- 

Ir  I  had  but  two  little  wings. 
And  were  a  little  feathery  bird. 
To  you  I  'd  fly,  my  dear ! 
But  thoughts  like  these  are  idle  things. 
And  I  stay  here. 

But  in  my  sleep  to  yoa  I  fly : 

Vm  always  with  you  in  my  sloop ! 
The  world  is  all  one's  own. 
But  tiien  one  wakes,  and  where  am  I  f 
All,  all  alone. 

Sleep  slaya  not,  though  a  monarch  bids : 
So  I  lovo  to  wake  ere  break  of  day  t 
For  though  my  sloop  he  gone. 
Yet,  while  't  is  dark,  one  shots  ona'a  lids^ 
And  still  dreams  on. 


HOMESICK. 

^ItnTEN  IN  OESMANY. 

'T 18  sweet  to  Mm,  who  all  the  week 
Thiottgh  city-crowds  must  push  his  way. 

To  stroll  akne  through  fields  and  woods, 
And  ha!k>w  thus  the  Sabbath-Day 


And  sweet  it  is,  in  i 

Sincere,  afiactionaio,  and  gay, 
One's  own  dear  children  feasting  round* 

To  celebttto  one's  < 


But  what  is  all,  to  his  delight, 
^^0  having  long  been  dooaa*d  to 

Throws  off*  the  bundle  from  his  back. 
Before  the  door  of  .hit  own  bono  t 

Home-aickness  is  a  wasting  pang ; 

This  ftol  I  hourly  mora  and  noro : 
Then 'a  iieaHng  only  in  thy  winga, 

Thn  Broew  thai  pbyoat  on  Albtan^fl 


AMTWER  TO  A  CHILD«  QDESTIOlf . 

Do  yon  ask  what  the  Urds  say  t  Tho  Spanow.  the 

Dove, 
Tho  Linnet  and  Thrush,  say,  **  I  love  and  I  love  1 " 
In  the  winter  they  *re  silent — the  wind  is  ao  atroug , 
What  it  says,  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  loud  aoog. 
Bat  graan  leaves,  and  blossoms,  and  auniiy  wnrm 
weather, 

andknrfiDr-^eoambackl 
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BhI  Uw  Laik  iiH>  tarimfiil  of  gladiMH  wid  }ov9. 
The  gmn  fields  below  him,  the  bine  tkf  ebore, 
Hat  he  fliiigi.  aad  he  singe ;  uxl  for  ever  anga  )to- 
■*!  krre  my  Love,  and  ray  Love  loTeeme ! " 


TH£  VISI0NAR7  HOPJS. 

Sao  lot.  m  have  no  Hope!  Though  lowly  kneelbg 
Ue  ihin  would  frame  a  pmyer  wilhin  his  breast, 
Wonid  ihin  entreat  (or  some  sweet  breath  of  healing. 
That  his  sick  body  might  have  ease  and  rest; 
He  sttove  in  vain!  the  dull  sighs  from  his  chest 
Against  his  will  the  stifling  load  revealing, 
Tboogh  Nature  Ibroed ;  though  Ukeaomecaptive  guest. 
Some  royal  prisoner  at  his  conqueror's  &»t, 
An  aKen's  vestless  mood  but  half  concealing. 
The  atMDDssa  on  his  gentle  brow  oonfeas'd, 
Sfekness  within  and  miserable  feeling: 
Though  obscure  pangs  made  cnnes  of  hss  dtmmB, 
And  dreaded  sleep,  each  night  rapelFd  in  vain, 
Each  night  was  scattered  by  its  own  loud  screams, 
Yet  never  oonld  his  heart  command,  though  fiiin, 
One  deep  full  wish  to  be  no  moie  in  pain. 

That  Hope,  which  was  his  inwoid  bliss  and  boast, 
Which  waned  and  died,  yet  ever  near  him  stood, 
llioagh  changed  in  nature,  wander  where  he  wonld — 
For  I^e's  Despair  is  but  Hope's  pirang  Ghost! 
For  this  one  Hope  he  makes  his  hourly  moaa^ 
He  vrisfaea  and  can  wish  ier  this  alone ! 
Plareed,  as  with  light  from  Heaven,  before  its  gleams 
(So  the  lovoecricken  visionary  deems) 
Piasase  would  vanish,  like  a  summer  shower, 
Whose  dowB  fling  sunshine  fiom  the  noontide  bower! 
Or  let  It  Blay !  yet  this  one  Hope  shoold  give 
Borh  stKBiigth  that  he  would  bless  his  pains  and  Uve^ 


THE  HAFFT  HUSBAND. 
A  raAomcif  T. 

Orr,  oft  msthinks,  die  whfle  with  Thee 
I  bveatha,  as  from  the  heart,  thy  dear 
And  dedicated  name,  I  hear 

A  premise  and  a  mystary* 
A.pledge  of  more  thain  passing  lile. 
Tea,  in  that  veiy  name  of  Wife! 

A  pabe  of  love,  that  ne'er  can  sleep! 

A  feeling  that  uphraids  the  heait 

With  happineas  beyond  desartr 
That  gladness  half  requests  to  weep! 

Nor  bless  I  not  the  keener  sedse 

And  uxnlarming  turbulence 

Of  transient  joya,  that  ask  no  sting, 

From  jealous  ieazs,  or  coy  denying; 

But  bom  beneath  Love's  brooding  wing, 
And  into  tenderness  soon  dying. 

Wheel  out  dieir  giddy  moment,  then 

Resign  the  soul  to  love  again. 


Item 
That 


sweet  self-Ht  love  of  Thee 
yet  cannot  greater  be! 


R£COLLECnONS  OF  LOV£. 

How  warm  this  woodland  wild  Recess! 
Love  surely  hath  been  breathing  here, 
And  this  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear! 

Swells  up,  then  sinks,  with  faint  caress. 
As  if  to  have  you  yet  mora  near. 

Eight  springs  hove  flown,  since  last  1  lay 
On  seaward  Quantock's  heathy  hiUs, 
Where  quiet  sounds  from  bidden  rills 

filoat  here  and  there,  like  things  astray, 
And  high  o'crheqd  the  sky-lork  shrills 

No  voice  Ds  yet  had  made  the  air 
Be  music  with  your  name;  yet  why 
That  asking  look  ?  that  yearning  sigh  I 

That  sense  of  promise  everywhere? 
Beloved!  flew  your  spirit  byt 

As  when  a  mother  doth  explore 
The  rose-mark  on  her  long-lost  child 
I  met,  I  loved  you,  maiden  mild! 

As  whom  I  long  had  loved  before — 
So  deeply,  had  I  been  beguiled. 

Ton  stood  belbre  me  like  a  thought, 
A  dream  remembered  in  a  dream. 
But  when  those  meek  eyes  first  did  seen 

To  tell  me.  Love  within  you  wrou^t— 
O  GreUw  dear  domestic  stream! 

Has  not,  since  then,  Love's  prompture  deep, 
Has  not  Love's  whisper  evermore, 
Been  oeaaeless,  aa  thy  gentle  roarf 

Sale  voices  when  other  voices  sleep, 
Dear  undereong  in  Clamor's  hour. 


A  mora  preeipitated  vein 

Ofooces,  that  eddy  in  the  flow 

Of  flBOotlhest  song,  they  oome,  they  oo^ 

4ad  la»ve  iho  eweelpr  aodir«lim 


ON  REVISmNO  THE  8EA3HOSE,    AFTER 
LONG  ABSENCE* 

xnmoL  eTKONO  mcdioal  rxcommindation  not  to 

BATRI. 

God  be  with  thee,  gladsome  Ocean! 

How  gladly  greet  I  thee  once  more ! 
Ships  and  waves,  and  ceaseless  motion, 

And  men  rqoiekig  on  thy  shore. 

Dissuading  spake  the  mild  Physician, 
'Those  briny  waves  far  thee  are  Death!" 

But  my  soul  fulflll'd  her  mitaion. 
And  k>!  I  breaOe  untfouUad  breafh* 

Fashkm's  pining  sons  and  daaghtera, 
Tliat  seek  the  crowd  they  seem  to  fly. 

Trembling  they  approach  thy  waters; 
And  what  carss  Nature,  if  they  die  f 

Bfe  a  thousand  hopes  and  pleasures, 

A  thousand  recollectioins  bland, 
llwoghts  snbhme,  and  stately  msasiiffef 

Bflviijf  on  thy  echoing  rtrsnd : 

7  « 
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Dreaiw  (the  nal  henelf  ftistktn^), 
Taarftd  raplam,  boyiah  airch ; 

SUent  adoratioiu,  making 
A  bleaaed  shadow  of  diii  Earth! 

O  ye  hopes,  that  stir  within  me, 
Healdi  comes  with  you  from  above! 

God  is  with  me,  God  is  in  me ! 
I  cazmot  die,  if  life  be  Love. 


THE  coMPOfirnoN  OF  A  Kisa 

Cuf  ID,  if  storying  legends*  Cell  aright. 

Once  framed  a  rich  elixir  of  delight 

A  chalice  o'er  love-kindled  flames  he  fix*d, 

And  in  it  neciar  and  ambrosia  mix'd  : 

With  these  the  magic  dews,  which  evening  bringit 

Brash'd  from  the  Idalian  star  by  iaery  Hings : 

Each  tender  pledge  of  sacred  faith  he  join'd, 

Each  gentler  plesisure  of  the  unspotted  mind — 

Day-dreams,  whose  tints  with  sportive  brightness  glow. 

Aiid  Hope,  the  blameless  parasite  of  woe. 

The  eyeless  Chemist  heofd  the  process  rise. 

The  steamy  chalice  bubbled  up  in  sighs; 

Sweet  sounds  transpirod,  as  when  th*en8mour*ddove 

Pours  the  soil  munn'ring  of  responsive  love. 

The  finish'd  work  might  Envy  vainly  blame. 

And  "  Kisses"  was  the  precious  compound's  name. 

With  half  the  god  his  Cyprian  modier  blest, 

And  breathed  on  Sara's  lovelier  lips  the  rest 


ni.  MEDITATIVE  POEMS. 


Tpa,  h«  deaenroN  to  find  hhmeir  deeeived. 
Wboweks  a  heart  in  the  oaihinkmg  Msn. 
Iitke  sliadowt  on  a  BtresBB.  tba  fomw  ofNfc 
Imprew  thsir  elMrastora  oo  tht  smooth  fiMshsodl: 
Naniht  sbk«  into  the  Bosom's  ulant  depth. 
Quick  ■easibirtiy  of  Puis  and  Plsaiure 
MoTei  the  liehi  fluids  lifhUj ;  but  no  loul 
Warmstfa  the  inner  frame. 

SekiUer, 


HYMN  BEFORE  SUN-RISE.  IN  THE   VALE 
OF  CHAMOUNY. 

llMldes  the  Riven  Arre  and  Aireirao,  which  hsTe  theh 
ioareee  in  the  foot  of  Mont  Rlane,  five  oonapieoow  toireota 
radi  down  iH  sides,  and  within  a  fcw  poess  of  thedsoien. 
the  Gentians  Migor  srows  in  inuneoss  Dombeis,  witii  its 
"floweis  of  loreliest  blue.*' 


lUfT  thou  a  chaim  to  stay  the  MonuQg<4Star 
In  his  steep  oourse  ?  Sa  long  he  seeina  to  pante 


*  BAtazitqvondam  bhuidum  meditata  InboNm 

Basia  lascivi  Cypria  Dira  maaa. 
AmbroMa  soccos  oocnlta  temperat  aits, 

FracnuuqiiQ  ioruao  nectare  thtcit  opus. 
Bufleit  M  partem  mellia.  qnod  snbdolus  otisa 

Noa  inpane  tkr'm  •ompaknet  Aator. 
DeeUMOs  viote  foiiia  m1  niMsel  odoras 

£t  epolia  w^ru  phirima  rapta  roaii. 
Addit  et  illec^brss  el  milleet  laiile  leporae^ 

£t  qnot  Acidalhw  saodia  Ceatua  habet. 
Mr  hie  compnenit  Dea  bnsia ;  el  omnia  ttbtos 

lAsnninsmtidsspaaMpir  ornCMa 

C^rakaoi«.V«ilL 


On  thy  baldawlul  head,  O  sovran  fiknei 
The  Arve  and  Arveiion  at  thy  base 
Rave  eeoaeleasly ;  but  thoa,  most  awfitl  fom* 
Risest  fiom  Ibrth  Ihy  silent  Sea  of  Pme8» 
How  silently !  Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thoa  piercest  it, 
As  with  a  wedge !  But  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine» 
Thv  habitation  from  eternity .' 

0  dread  and  silent  Moimt!  I  grazed  upcm  Ihee^ 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought:  entranced  m  pnyer 

1  worshipped  die  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  ooioe  sweet  begtiiling  melody, 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listeomg  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  ny  ThoaghV 
Yea  with  my  life  and  Life's  own  secret  Joy  t 
TUl  the  dilating  Soul,  eniapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  pesoing — there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swell'd  vast  to  Heaven! 

Awake,  my  soid !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  oweat!  not  alone  these  swelling  team. 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy!  Awake* 
Voice  of  sweet  song !  Awake,  my  heart,  awake ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  diffi,  all  join  my  Hymn. 

Thou  tint  and  chief,  sole  Soveieign  of  tfie  Vale! 
O  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stan. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  amk : 
Companion  of  the  Monung49iar  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth*s  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald :  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise ' 
Who  Hank  tfiy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  t 
Who  fill'd  thy  countenance  with  rosy  Ught  ? 
Who  made  thee  Parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad! 
Who  call'd  you  forth  fiom  night  and  utter  death. 
From  dork  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  ibrth. 
DoHH  these  predpitoos,  black,  jagged  roeks. 
For  ever  ehatter^d  and  the  same  Ibr  evert 
Who  gave  you  yoor  invulDeiaUe  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  iUry,  and  yaur  je} 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  finm  ? 
And  who  oommaaded  (and  the  silence  came), 
Here  let  the  bilk>ws  stifien,  and  have  rest? 

Ye  loe-falh!  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  bnm 
Adown  enormous  mvines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  Voioe, 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge  2 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  Gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  Moon  ?  Who  bade  the  Sua 
Clothe  yoo  with  rainbows  ?  Who,  with  living  ikrwvni 
Of  k>veliost  blue,  spread  garhinds  at  your  feet  {— 
God!  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  natkma. 
Answer!  and  let  the  ice-plaiui  echo,  God !    - 
God !  sing  ye  meadow'Strenms  with  gladsome  voice 
Y^  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  ttieir  perilous  iaSl  shall  thunder,  God  I 
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Te  Irving  flowen  tliat  fekht  the  etemfti  ih»f ' 
Te  wild  go«tB  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest! 
Te  eaglee,  play-matee  of  die  mouniain-siorm ! 
Ye  ligfitnuigs,  the  dread  arrowe  of  tiie  clouds ! 
Ye  signs  and  vrooAen  o£  die  eTement! 
Utler  ibrtb  God,  and  fill  the  hlUs  vndi  praise ! 

Thon  too,  hoar  Mount!  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks. 
Oft  fiom  whose  ieet  the  Avalanche,  unheard, 
Sioots  downwani,  i^tteiing  through  the  pure 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast — 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain !  thou 
Tim  as  I  raiae  my  head,  awhile  bow'd  low 
)n  adoracieii,  upwud  from  thy  base 
SIqw  traveDing  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tsars. 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapoiy  ck>ud. 
To  rise  before  me — Rise,  O  ever  rise* 
Rise  hke  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
Thoa  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hiUs, 
"niou  dread  Ambassador  ftom  Ijlarth  to  Heaven, 
Great  Hierarch!  tell  diou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  Scars,  and  tell  yon  rising  son' 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praisef  God. 


um& 


wirrm  n  thi  ausou  at  xLtucasEODK,  in  the 
■ASTZ  FoasaT. 

1 9T0OD  on  Brocken's*  sovran  height,  and  saw 

Woods  csswdii^  upon  wood%  Inlls  <iveT  hiHa, 

A  snrgiBg  soeoe^  aiid  only  limited 

By  the  blue  distance.    Heavily  my  way 

Downward  1  dragg'd  thnxigb  firgmvea  evermore^ 

Where  bright  gre«n  moss  heaves  insefmlchral  forms 

Speckled  with  snnshine ;  and,  but  seldom  heard. 

The  sweet  bird's  song  became  a  hdlow  sound  j 

And  ihe  breese,  monmu-ing  indi visibly, 

Pii'si'ivet!  its  solemn  nrarmur  most  distinct 

From  many  a  note  of  many  a  ^-ateriall. 

And  the  brooli^  ch&ttpr;  'mid  whose  islet  stones 

The  4in«7  kidlfng  with  its  tmkling  bell 

Leap'd  frolicsome,  or  old  romantic  goal 

Ibt,  fazs  white  beard  slow  waving.    I  moTed  on 

la  knr  and  Imiguid  mood  rt  for  I  had  Ibnnd 

Thar  outward  forms,  the  loftiest,  still  receive 

Their  finer  ihflnence  from  the  Life  within : 

Fair  dphexs  else :  fair,  bat  of  import  vagne 

Or  unoonceming,  where  the  Heart  not  folds 

IfisMy  or  prophecy  of  Friend,  or  ChiU, 

Or  gende  Msid,  otn*  first  and  eariy  love. 

Or  Faflier,  or  the  Tenerable  name 

Of  our  adored  Country!  O  thou  Queen, 

l%oa  delegated  Deity  of  Earth, 

O  icvt  4enT  Englsmd !  how  my  lonj(ing  eye 

Tum'd  weatwaiid,  riiaping  in  the  steady  clouds 

Thy  aands  and  hi^  white  eliffii ! 


^ThehWMsii 


I  iatl»  Hsfls,  asd  iadsed  fa  Jforth 
-WhwIlMvsiraBad 


FYo«n  Mime  high  cmtocnee  oa  goodly  val«s» 
Aad  oofs  8orI  vilUvet  enabower'd  below, 
Tb»  dbeashl  wodM  rin  that  all  to  me  wmi  •(nats 
AaU  dM  MSBSs  so  ftir,  nor  one  •mall  apot 
^■VhsN  BV  thai  aiisd  nifht  rest,  and  osll  k  homs. 
^ctsr's  .BHia  ts  lAs 


My  native  land  f 
FflTd  V^th  the  thought  of  thee  this  heart  was  proud 
Yea,  mine  eye  swam  with  tears ;  that  all  the  view 
From  sovrsn  Broeken,  woods  and  woody  hills, 
Floated  avmy,  like  a  departing  dream. 
Feeble  and  dim !  Stranger,  these  impulses 
Blame  thou  not  lightly  ;  nor  will  I  profiufh. 
With  hasty  judgment  or  injurious  doubt, 
That  man's  sublimer  spirit,  who  con  feel 
That  God  is  eveiywhore !  the  God  who  framed 
Mankmd  to  be  one  mighty  Family, 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  World  our  Home. 


ON  OBSEBVmO  A  BU>980M  OK  THE  FIRST  OF 
FEBRUARY,  1796. 

SwHBT  Flower!  that  peeping  from  thy  russet  stem 

Unfoldest  timidly  (for  in  strange  sort 

This    dork,    frieze-coated,  hoarse,    teeth-chattoring 

month 
Hadi  borrow'd  Zephyr's  voice,  and  gazed  upon  theo 
With  blue  voluptuous  eye),  alas,  poor  Flower! 
These  are  but  flatteries  of  the  faithless  year. 
Perchance,  escaped  its  unknown  polar  cavo. 
E'en  now  the  keen  North^Cast  is  on  its  way. 
Flower  that  must  perish !  shall  I  liken  thee 
To  some  svieet  girl  of  too  too  rapid  growl)), 
Nipp'd  by  Consumption  'mid  untimely  charms  7 
Or  to  Bristovca's  Bard,*  the  wondrous  boy .' 
An  Amaranth,  which  earth  scarce  aeem'd  to  own. 
Till  Disappointment  came,  and  pelting  wrong 
Beat  it  to  earth  7  or  with  indignant  grief 
Shall  I  compare  Ihee  to  poor  Poland's  Hope, 
Bright  flower  of  Hope  kiU'd  in  the  opening  bnd  7 
Farewell,  sweet  blossom !  better  fate  be  thine. 
And  mock  my  boding !  Dim  similitudes 
Weaving  in  moml  stmins,  I  'vo  stolon  one  hour 
From  anxious  Selt,  Life's  criiol  Task-Mas ler! 
And  the  vrarm  wooings  of  this  sunny  day 
Tremble  along  my  frame,  and  harmonizo 
The  attemper'd  organ,  that  even  saddest  thoughts 
Mix  with  some  sweet  Bensations,  like  harsh  tunes 
Play'd  defUy  on  a  soft-toned  instrument. 


THE  EOUAN  HARP. 

OOMTOSCD  AT  CUEVEDOIf,  8011K£6ET8HIRE. 

Mr  pensive  8ara  ?  thy  soft  cheek  reclined 

Uras  «n  mhie  vm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  ii 

To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'ergrown 

With  white-dower'd  Jannin,  and  the  broad-leaved 

Myrtle, 
(Meet  emMems  they  of  Imiocence  and  Love !) 
And  wat«k  the  clouds,  that  hite  were  rich  with  light 
Sow  saddenmg  round,  And  matk  die  star  of  eve 
Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  vrisdom  he) 
Shme  opposite !  How  exquisite  the  scenls 
Snatch'd  from  you  bean-field!   and  the  vnM  so 

hnsh*d .' 
The  stilly  murmur  of  tfi«  distsnt  Sea 
TeBB  us  of  Bilence. 

And  that  simplest  Lota,    • 
Placed  length'wayB  in  the  clasping  oaaamant,  haik 
Haw  by  the  daaultory  breese  careas'd, 
like  some  coy  maid  half  yielding  to  her  Io7Nr, 
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It  poun  iueh  tweet  uphniding,  m  niut  need* 
Tempt  to  repeat  the  wrong!  And  now,  itoT  ' 
Bokllier  swept,  the  long  lequacioui  notes 
Over  delicious  siuges  sink  and  rise, 
9och  a  soft  floating  witchery  of  sound 
As  twilight  Elfins  make,  when  they  at  eva 
Voyage  on  gentle  gales  from  Fairy-Laiidt 
Where  Melodies  round  honey-dropping  ftowen, 
FoodesB  and  i\ild,  like  birds  of  Paradise, 
Nor  pause,  nor  perch,  hovering  on  untamed  wing ! 

0  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad, 
Which  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  soul» 
A  light  in  sound,  a  sound-like  power  in  light, 
Rhythm  in  all  thought,  and  joyance  everywhere^ 
Methinks,  it  should  have  been  impossible 

l<fot  to  love  an  things  in  a  worid  so  fill'd; 
Where  the  breesse  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  Music  slumbering  on  her  instrument 

An4  thw,  niy  love!  as  on  the  midway  dope 
Of  yonder  hill  I  stretch  my  limbs  at  noon. 
Whilst  through  my  half-closed  eye-lids  I  behold 
The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on  the  main. 
And  tranquil  muse  upon  tranquillity ; 
Full  many  a  thought  uncalled  and  undetain'd. 
And  many  idle  flitting  phantasies, 
Traverse  my  indolent  and  passive  brain. 
As  wild  and  various  as  the  random  gales 
That  swell  and  flutter  on  this  subject  lute  I 

And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  bat  organic  harps  divenely  framed. 
That  tiemble  into  thought,  as  o*er  them  sweeps, 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze. 
At  once  the  Soul  of  each,  and  God  of  AQ  f 

But  thy  more  serious  eye  a  mild  reproof 
Daria,  O  beloved  woman !  nor  suoh  thoughts 
Dim  and  unhallowM  dost  thou  not  reject, 
And  biddest  me  walk  humbly  with  my  God. 
Meek  daughter  in  the  family  of  Christ! 
Well  hast  thou  said  and  holily  dispraised 
These  shapings  of  the  unregcnerate  mind ; 
Bubbles  that  glitter  as  they  rise  and  break 
(te  vain  Philosophy's  aye-babbling  spring. 
For  never  guiltless  may  I  speak  of  hira. 
Ilie  Incomprehensible!  save  when  with  awe 

1  pnuse  him,  and  with  Faith  Ihnt  inly  frela ; 
Who  with  his  saving  mercies  healed  me, 

A  sinful  and  most  miserable  Man, 
Wilder'd  and  dark«  and  gave  me  to  possess 
Peaee,  and  diia  Cot,  and  thee,  heaitJMoor'd  Maid ! 


RSFLEXmONS  ON  HAVING  LEFT  A  PLAC£ 
OF  RETIREMENT. 


BAmMol  ptopnors«'~ni9r* 


liow  was  wu  pratty  Cot:  oor  tallest  rase 
Peep'd  at  the  charabe^window.    We  could  ] 
At  idlent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  mom. 
The  Sea's  fiunt  mnniinr.    In  the  open  air 
Ow  myfiles  bftossomM ;  and  aerass  the  Peroh 
TUdkjaaniiie  twined:  the  little  landoa^  fooid 


Was  green  and  vroody,  and  refiresh'd  tlie  eye. 
It  was  a  spot  wliich  you  might  aptly  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion !  once  1  saw 
(Halbwing  his  Sabbath-day  by  quieoiess) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa's  citizen :  methought,  it  calm'd 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  muse 
With  wiser  feeUngs ;  for  ho  paused,  and  leok*d 
With  a  pleased  sadnew,  and  gazed  all  around, 
Then  eyed  our  cottage,  and  gazed  round  again. 
And  sigh'd,  and  said,  it  was  a  blessed  place. 
And  we  were  blen'd.    Oft  with  patient  ear 
Long-lissening  to  the  viewless  sky-lark's  note 
(Vievdeas  or  haply  for  a  moment  seen 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wings),  in  whisper'd  tones 
I're  said  to  my  bek>ved.  "  Such,  sweet  girl ! 
llie  inobirusive  song  of  Happiness, 
Unearthly  minstrelsy !  then  only  heard 
When  the  soul  soeks  to  hear;  when  all  is  hiiah*d. 
And  the  Heart  listens!** 

But  the  time,  when  first 
From  that  low  dell,  steep  up  the  stony  Mount 
I  climb*d  with  perilous  toil,  and  reacb'd  the  top, 
Oh!  what  a  goodly  scene !  Here  the  bleak  Mount, 
The  bare  bleak  Mountain  speckled  thin  with  sheep , 
Gray  ekmds,  that  shadowing  spot  the  sunny  fieUbi ; 
And  River,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o'erbrow*d, 
Now  winding  bright  and  full,  with  naked  banks; 
And  Seats,  and  Lawns,  the  Abbey  and  the  Wood, 
And  Cbts,  and  Hamlets,  and  &{nt  City-spire ; 
He  Channel  fAerc,  the  Islands  and  Mrhite  Sails, 
Dim   Coasts,  and   cloud-like   Hills,  and  shoreless 


It  seem*d  like  Omnipresence !  God,  methought, 
Had  built  him  there  a  Temple :  the  whole  Woild 
Seem*d  imaged  in  its  vast  circumference. 
No  vdA  profaned  my  overwhebned  heart. 
Blest  hoar!  It  was  a  luxnry,--4o  be! 


Ah!  quiet  dell ;  dear  cot,  aiKl  Mount  i 
I  was  cooBtrain'd  to  quit  you.    Was  it  right. 
While  my  unnumbered  brethren  toii'd  and  Ued, 
That  I  should  dream  away  the  intrusted  houa 
Oa  rose-leaf  beds,  pampering  the  coward  heart 
in^th  leelings  all  too  delicate  for  use  ? 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard's  eye 
Drops  on  the  cheek  of  One  he  lifts  from  Eaiiii: 
And  He  that  works  me  good  with  immoved  fisee. 
Does  it  but  half:  he  chiUs  me  while  he  aida^ 
My  Beneiaclor,  not  my  Brother  Man! 
Yet  even  this,  this  cold  benefioenoe, 
Piaise,  praise  it,  O  my  Soul !  oft  as  d¥>u  acann'at 
The  Sluggard  Pity's  vision-weaving  tribe !     * 
Who  agh  for  wrotchedneas,  yet  shun  the  wrateiieil* 
Nwsing  in  some  deUdous  solitude 
Their  sbthful  loves  and  dainty  Sympathies! 
I  therefore  go,  and  join  head,  heart,  and  hand» 
Aetive  and  Arm,  to  fight  the  bloodleai  fight 
Of  Science,  Freedom,  and  the  Truth  in  Chnat 

Yet  oft,  when  after  honorable  toil 
Reoli  the  tired  nmd,  and  waking  leveata  drsaa, 
My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  Cot! 
Thy  jasmin  and  thy  wtndow*peeping  nee, 
And  myrtiea  fearles  of  the  ndld  seaFoir. 
Aad  I  shaU  agh  fond  wishea-eweet  Abode ! 
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Ab! — bad  vone  greater!  And  that  all  Kad  tuch! 
li  miirfac  be  lo— ^t  the  time  n  not  yet 
Speed  ii,  O  Father !  hot  ihy  Kingdom  oome! 


•TO  THE  REV.  GEORGE  COLERIDGE  OF 
OTTERY  ST.  MARY,  DEVON. 

WITH  SOME  rOEMS. 


Notin  in  frarrM  animi  patmni. 

Hor,  Cum.  lUb,  I  % 


A  BLE8BBD  lot  haCh  he,  who  having  pan'd 
tiia  yOQth  and  early  manhood  in  the  stir 
And  tunnoil  of  the  worid,  retroati  at  length, 
Wixh  caree  that  move,  not  agitate  the  heurt, 
Tm  ihe  same  dwelling  where  his  father  dwelt; 
And  haply  views  hie  tottering  btUe  ones 
Rmhfacft  iboae  aged  knees  and  cUoib  that  lap. 
On  which  first  kneeling  hia  own  infancy 
JLMp'd  its  brief  prayer.    Such,  O  my  earliest  Friend ! 
'ffay  bt,  and  such  thy  brothers  too  ei\|oy. 
At  distance  did  yjr  climb  life's  upUmd  road. 
Yet  cheer*d  and  cheering:  now  fraternal  love 
Halb  drawn  yoa  to  one  centre.    Be  ymir  days 
Holy,  and  blest  and  blessing  may  ye  live ! 

To  ne  th*  Eternal  Wisdom  hath  dispensed    ' 
A  diflerent  fortune  end  more  different  mind — 
Me  from  the  spot  where  first  I  sprang  to  light 
Too  soon  transphinted,>ere  my  soul  had  fix'd 
Its  first  domestic  loves  ;•  and  hence  through  life 
Cfaasinf^  chanoe-ecarted  Friendships.    A  brief  while 
Some  have  preserved  me  from  Life's  pelting  ills ; 
But,  like  a  tree  with  leaves  of  feeble  stem, 
If  the  cloods  lasied,  and  a  sudden  breeze 
Ruffled  A»  booghs,  they  on  ray  head  at  once 
DroppiU  die  ooUeeted  shower ;  and  some  most  false, 
False  and  frir  foliaged  as  the  Manchinecl, 
Have  larapCed  me  to  slumoer  in  theu-  shade 
£*en  'mad  the  storm ;  then  breaihbig  subtlest  dampa, 
Mix'd  ibsir  own  venom  with  the  rain  from  Heaven, 
That  1  woka  poiaen'd !  Bat,  all  pmise  to  Him 
Wha  gives  as  all  thmgs,  moro  have  yielded  me 
Permaiiant  shelter;  and  beside  one  l*>iend, 
Beneath  th'  impervious  covert  of  one  Oak, 
l>e  raised  a  lowly  shed,  aiul  know  the  names 
Of  Unabaad  and  of  Father ;  nor  nnhearing 
Of  that  divine  and  nightly-whispering  Voice, 
Which  fioni  my  ehOdbood  to  maturer  years 
Spake  to  me  of  predestinated  wreatlis, 
Bright  with  no  fhding  colors! 


Loved  as  a  brother,  as  a  son  revered  thee  I 

Oh !  *t  is  »o  me  an  ever-new  delight, 

To  talk  of  thee  and  thine :  or  when  the  blast 

Of  the  shriU  wmtcr,  rattling  our  rude  sash, 

E2ndean  the  cleanly  hearth  and  social  bowl  ,* 

Or  when  as  how,  on  some  delicious  eve. 

We,  in  our  sweet  sequestered  orchard-plot, 

Sit  on  the  tree  crooked  earthward ;  whose  old  boughsi 

That  hang  above  us  in  an  arborons  roof^ 

Stirr*d  by  the  fkint  gale  of  departing  May,  ■> 

Send  their  loose  blossoms  slanting  o*er  our  heads! 

Nor  dost  not  thou  sometimes  recall  those  hotua, 
When  with  the  joy  of  hope  thou  gavest  thine  ear 
To  my  wiki  firstling-Uiys.    Since  then  my  rong 
Hath  sounded  deeper  notes,  such  as  beseem 
Or  that  sad  wisdom  folly  leaves  behind, 
O  snch  as,  tuned  to  these  tumultuous  times. 
Cope  with  the  terapeet^s  swell ! 

lltcse  various  straiaa 
Which  I  have  framed  in  many  a  various  mood. 
Accept^  my  Brother !  and  (for  some  perchance 
Will  strike  discordant  on  thy  milder  mind) 
If  aught  of  Error  or  intemperate  Truth 
Should  meet  thine  ear,  think  thou  that  riper  age 
Will  calm  it  down,  and  let  thy  love  ftxgive  it ! 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN  ON  A  H£ATR. 

This  Sycamore,  oil  musical  with  bees^ — 

Such  tents  the  Patriarchs  k>vcd !  O  long  unhana'd 

May  all  its  aged  boughs  o'ep<»nopy 

The  small  roimd  basin,  which  this  jutting  stone 

Keeps  pure  from  falling  leaves!  Long  may  the  Sprinj^ 

Quietly  as  a  sleeping  infant's  breath, 

Send  up  ooid  waters  to  the  traveller 

With  ficMd  and  even  puke !  Nor  ever  cease 

Yon  tiny  eone  of  saud  its  soundless  dsnce, 

Which  at  tho  bouom.  Uke  a  fairy^  page, 

As  merry  and  no  taller,  dances  still. 

Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  surface  of  the  FoiuiL 

Here  twilight  is  and  coolness :  hen  is  mom, 

A  soft  seat*  and  a  deep  and  ample  shade. 

Thon  mayst  toil  far  and  find  no  second  tne. 

Drink,  Pilgrim,  heie !  Hero  rest !  and  if  thy  heart 

Be  innocent,  here  too  shalt  thon  refresh 

Thy  spirit,  listening  to  some  gentle  sound, 

Or  passing  gale  or  horn  of  murmuring  bees! 


Yet  at 

My  soul  m  sad,  disrt  I  have  roam'd  through  lifb 
SiUl  most  a  stranger,  most  with  naked  heart 
At  BBBe  own  home  aiKi  bhth-phice  :  chiefly  tiien, 
W^ban  I  remember  thae,  my  earliest  Friend !  . 
Thee,  who  dklst  watch  my  boyhood  and  my  youdx ; 
Dklst  tnoe  my  wanderings  with  a  Father's  eye ; 
And  boding  evil,  yel  sitll  hoping  good, 
Beboked  eadi  fault,  and  over  all  my  woes 
Sonow*d  in  silence !  Ue  who  coimts  alone 
Hia  beatings  of  the  soliiary  heart, 
tlHt  Bftng  knows,  how  1  have  loved  thee  ever. 


A  TOaiBLESS  EPrrAPH. 

T  If  tme,  Idoloelastes  Satyrane ! 
(So  call  him,  fbr  so  mingling  blame  with  praise, 
And  smiles  with  anxious  kwks,  his  earliest  friend. 
Masking  his  birth-name,  wont  to  character 
Hk  wild-wood  fancy  and  impetuoua  aeal) 
T  is  true  that,  passionaie  for  ancient  tiutha, 
And  honoring  with  roligioos  kive  the  Great 
Of  eMer  times,  he  haled  to  excess, 
With  an  unquiet  and  intolerant  scorn. 
The  hollow  puppets  of  a  hollow  age, 
Rver  idolatrons,  and  changing  ever 
Its  worthless  Idols !  Learning,  Power,  and  Time, 
(Too  much  of  all)  thus  wasting  in  vain  war 
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Of  fenid  coUoqnj.    Sickness,  't  u  true, 
Whole  yean  of  weary  days,  besieged  him  close, 
Even  to  the  gates  and  inlets  of  his  life ! 
Bui  it  is  true,  no  less,  that  strenuous,  firm. 
And  with  a  natural  gladness,  he  maintain*d 
The  citadel  unconquer'd,  and  in  joy  * 
Was  strong  to  follow  the  deli^tful  Muse. 
For  not  a  bidden  Path,  that  to  the  Shadea 
Of  the  beloved  Parnassian  forest  leads, 
Lurk'd  undjscover'd  by  him ;  not  a  nil 
Inhere  issues  from  the  fiiont  of  Uippocrene* 
Bat  he  had  traced  it  upward  to  its  source, 
Through  open  glade,  dork  glen,  and  secret  deDL 
Knew  the  gay  wild-flowezs  on  its  baiiki»  and  aull'id 
Its  med*cinable  herbs.    Yea,  oft  akme, 
Piercing  the  lQng<<ieglected  holy  cave, 
The  haunt  obscure  of  old  Philosophy, 
He  bade  with  lifted  torch  its  starry  walla 
Sparkle  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  fiama 
Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  Saint  and  Sage. 
O  framed  for  cadnier  times  and  nobler  hearts ! 
O  studious  Poet,  eloquent  fcr  truth! 
Philosopher!  contemning  wealth  and  death, 
Yet  docile,  childlike,  full  of  life  and  love ! 
Here,  rather  than  on  monumental  stone. 
This  record  of  thy  worth  thy  Friend  inseribes. 
Thoughtful,  with  quiet  tears  upon  his  cheek. 


THIS  UME-TREE  BOWER  MY  PRISOX 


Id  the  Jans  of  17B7,  ioim  loac-exjMcted  Frieodt  paid  a  tiiit 
te  th«  Author*!  Cottaca ;  and  on  the  moraine  of  their  ar- 
rivaJ^  hs  nsl  with  aa  aeeident,  which  dinbted  him  from 
walkiac  daring  the  whole  time  of  their  atay.  One  Evcnipg. 
wheo  Uier  had  left  him  foe  a  few  houn,  he  ooaipoeed  the 
fbHowiof  linea  in  the  Garden  Bower. 


WeL£»  they  are  gone,  and  here  most  I  remain, 
This  Lime*tree  bower  my  prison  I  I  haTe  lost 
Beauties  and  feelings,  sueh  as  would  have  been 
Most  sweet  to  my  remembnuioe,  eren  when  age 
Had  dimra'd  mine  eyes  to  blindness !  They,  mean- 
while. 
Friends,  whom  I  never  mora  may  meet  again, 
On.  springy  heath,  akmg  the  hill-top  edge. 
Wander  in  giadneas,  and  wind  down,  perdia&ee, 
To  that  still  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told : 
The  roaring  dell,  o'erwooded,  narrow,  deep, 
And  only  speckled  by  the  mid-day  sun ; 
Where  its  slim  trunk  the  Ash  from  rock  Id  rock 
Flings  arching  like  a  bridge  i — that  branchleas  Ash, 
ITnsunn'd  and  damp,  whose  few  poor  yellow  leavea 
Ne'er  tremble  in  the  gale,  jret  tremble  still, 
Fann'd  by  the  waterfall !  and  there  my  frieads 
Behold  the  dark-green  file  of  long  lank  weeds,* 
That  all  at  once  (a  most  fantastic  sight!) 
Still  nod  and  drip  beneath  the  dripping  edge 
Of  the  blue  clay-etone. 

Now,  my  Friends  emerge 
Beneath  ftuB  wide  wide  Heaven — and  view  again 
The  maay^ieepled  tract  magnifloent 
Of  hilly  lields  and  meadows,  and  the  sea, 
With  some  fair  bark,  perhaps,  whose  sails  light  «p 


*TheA«pleniani  Soolopeodriani,  called  iaaoi 

the  Adder*t  Tonroe.  In  other*  the  Bait's  ToDsna ;  bat  With- 
Adder*B  ToDfoe  sa  the  trivial  name  of  tha 


The  slip  «f  smooth  clear  Mae  betwixt  two  isles 

Of  purple  shadow !  Yes,  they  wander  on 

In  gladness  all ;  but  thou,  meihinks,  most  glad. 

My  gentle-hearted  Charles !  fi>r  thou  hast  pined 

And  hunger'd  after  Nature,  many  a  year. 

In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  wav 

With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  through  evil  and  pair 

And  strange  calamity !  Ah !  slowly  sink 

Behind  the  western  lidge,  thou  glorious  Sun ! 

Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  orb, 

Ye  purple  heath-flowors !  richlier  bum,  ye  doods! 

Uvo  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  groves  I 

And  kindle,  thou  blue  Ocean !  So  my  Friend, 

Struck  with  deep  joy,  may  stand,  aa  I  have  stood, 

Silent  with  swimming  sense ;  yea,  gating  round 

On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth  seem 

Less  gross  than  bodily ;  and  of  such  hnoi 

As  veil  the  Almighty  Spirit,  •when  yet  he  i 

Spirits  perceive  his  presence. 

A  delight 

Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  were  there !  Nor  in  tliis  bower. 
This  little  lime-tree  bower,  have  I  not  mark'd 
Much  that  has  soothed  me.    Pale  beneadi  the  hhm 
Himg  the  transparent  Ibliage ;  and  I  watchM 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  k)ved  fo  aee 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine !  And  that  Wahra^tree 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  Ivy,  which  usurps 
Thoee  fronting  elms,  and  now,  with  blackeat  maas, 
Makes  their  dork  branches  gleom  a  lighter  hue 
Through  the  late  twilight :  and  though  now  the  Bta 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  Swallow  twitteo. 
Yet  still  the  solitary  Humble-Beo 
Sings  in  the  bean-flower!  Henceforth  I  shall  know 
That  Nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  poie : 
No  plot  BO  narrow,  be  but  Nature  there. 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  u'eU  employ 
Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  Love  and  Beauty  I  and  aometimas 
'T  is  well  to  bo  berefl  of  promised  good. 
That  we  may  liA  the  soul,  asid  cont<<m|dntB 
With  lively  joy  the  joys  we  canxM^t  ahare. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles !  when  the  last  Rook 
Bcvat  its  straight  path  along  the  duaky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it!  deeming  its  black  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  light) 
Had  cross'd  the  mighty  Orb's  dil^ed  gkuy, 
While  thou  stood'st  gazing ;  or  when  all  waa  siiH, 
Flew  cieakingt  o'er  thy  head,  and  had  a  ( 
For  thee,  n^  gentle-hearted  Charies,  lo  i 
No  sound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  Ltfa. 


TO  A  JRISM]> 

WBO    BAD    BECLAMXD   Btf    UCTENTIOM  Off  wmiTUMl 

jio  MOAB  ponrnv. 


Dear  Charles!  whilst  yet  thon 
That  Genius  pltmged  thee  in 


wart  a  babe,  I 
that  wixardlbant 


t  Boom  OMitfat  afWIhad  written  thfeNne,  itf«««  me  plea- 
iore  to  obaerve  that  Baftrara  had  ob«er«ed  the  aame  etmna- 
atanoo  of  the  Saranoa  Crane.  "  When  thaM  Biidi  SMva 
thair  wfaitt  ia  fUfffat,  ifaeir  ttrokea  are  rfow.  noderata  aai 
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lAight  Cattalie:  and  (sureties  of  thy  &ith) 

Thai  Pity  sikI  SimpJicily  Mood  by, 

And  promised  for  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  roDOunce 

The  worid's  low  cares  and  lying  vanities, 

Stedfitst  and  rooted  in  the  heavenly  Muse, 

And  washed  and  aanctiiied  to  Poesy. 

Yes — ihon  wert  plunged,  but  with  ibrgetfal  hand 

Held,  00  by  Thetis  erst  her  warrior  Son  : 

And  with  those  recreant  unbaptized  heels 

Thoa  'rt  flying  from  thy  bounden  minjstezie»«- 

So  sore  it  seems  and  burthensome  a  task 

To  weave  nnwiihering  flowers !  But  take  thou  heed : 

For  tfaott  art  vulnerable,  wild-eyed  Boy, 

And  I  have  arrows*  mystically  dipp'd, 

Soch  as  may  stop  thy  speed.    Is  thy  Bums  dead  ? 

And  shall  he  die  unwept,  and  sink  to  Earth 

**  Without  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear  I  ** 

Thy  Bums,  and  Nature's  o^^n  beloved  Bard, 

Who  to  the  «*  Ulustrioust  of  his  natiTe  land 

*  So  properly  did  look  ibr  patronage." 

Gheat  of  Mscenas !  hide  diy  blushing  face ! 

They  snatch'd  him  from  the  Sickle  and  the  FIow^— 

To  gaog^  Ale-Firkins. 

Oh !  for  shame  return ! 
On  a  Ueak  rock,  midway  die  Aonian  Mount, 
There  stands  a  lone  and  melancholy  tree. 
Whose  aged  branches  in  the  midnight  blast 
Make  aolemn  music :  pluck  its  darkest  bough, 
En  yet  the  imwholesome  nightdew  be  exhaled* 
And  weeping  WTeoth  it  round  thy  Poet's  tomb. 
Then  in  the  ovtskirts,  where  pollutions  grow» 
Fidt  the  rank  henboiio  and  the  dusky  flowers 
or  nightshade,  or  its  red  and  tempting  fntiL 
llieae  with  stopp'd  nostiil  and  glove-gunrded  hand 
Knit  in  nice  interteztore,  so  to  twine 
The  iBuatrioas  brow  of  Scotch  Nobility. 

1796. 


TO  A  GENTLEMAN. 

O0V08ED    ON   TIIE    MIGHT  AFTB3I    BIS    BXCITATXOIf 
Of  A  FOKM   ON  THE  GROWTH  OF  AN  UflMVinOAL 

UNa 

FujSNB  of  the  Wise !  and  Teacher  of  the  Good ! 

hits  my  heart  have  I  received  that  lay 

Mete  than  historic,  that  prophetic  lay, 

Wherein  (high  theme  by  thee  Hist  song  aright) 

Of  the  foundations  and  the  building  up 

Of  a  Human  Spirit  tluMi  hast  dared  to  tell 

What  may  be  told,  to  the  undeistanding  mind 

RevealaUe ;  and  what  within  the  mind. 

By  vital  hreathinga  secret  as  the  soul 

Of  venal  growth,  ofl  quickens  in  the  heart 

Tfaooghli  il  too  deep  ibr  words  1^- 

Theme  hard  ashi|^: 
Of  mileB  gpootaneous,  and  mysterious  {eon 
(The  first-faom  they  of  Reason  and  twin-birth). 


wti  svcn  wbeo  at  a  semidsraUs  dHtaaes  or  bigh 

ws  plskly  hssr  tke  qaiU-  AsUhms*  their  rfiafls  sad 

ame  oas  snoihar  en«k  ss  the  joints  or  wsikiBC  of  s 


rwrnd  m  a  Isannmiioes  wa.*' 

•  Vide  riad.  OlriDp.  iii.  L  156. 

t  Veibe&tm  from  Burci**  drdirAtioD  of  bis  Poi 
idhv  cud  dernqr  of  dn  Cskdooicui  Hant. 
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Of  tides  obedient  to  external  force, 

And  currents  self-determined,  as  might  seem, 

Or  by  some  inner  Power ;  of  roomenia  awful. 

Now  in  thy  inner  life,  and  now  abroad, 

When   Power  stream'd  from   thee,   and  thy  soul 

received 
The  light  refiected,  as  a  light  bestovir'd— 
Of  Fancies  fair,  and  milder  hours  of  youth, 
Hyblean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought 
IndustrioQS  in  its  joy,  in  Vales  and  Glens 
Native  or  oudand.  Lakes  and  famous  Hills  1 
Or  on  the  lonely  High-road,  when  the  Stars 
Were  rising ;  or  by  secret  Mountain-«treanis, 
The  Guides  and  the  Companions  of  thy  way  * 

Of  more  than  Fancy,  of  the  Social  Sense 
DistendiDg  wide,  and  Man  beloved  as  Man, 
Where  Fraaoe  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating 
lake  some  becalmed  bark  beneath  the  bunt 
Of  Heaven's  immediate  thunder,  when  no  ckMd 
Is  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  Main. 
For  thou  wert  there,  thine  own  brows  garlanded. 
Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow. 
Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant, 
When  from  the  general  heart  of  human-kind 
Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  fulUbom  Deity! 
— --Of  that  dear  Hope  afHicted  and  struck  dowa. 
So  somiaoa'd  homeward,  thenoeibrth  calm  and  sure 
From  the  dread  watch-tower  of  man's  absolute  Self, 
With  light  un^iwamg  on  her  eyes,  to  kx»k 
Far  on — ^herself  a  gkNry  to  behold. 
The  Angel  of  the  vision !  Then  (Iwt  strain) 
Of  Dutjs  chosen  hiws  controlling  choiee. 
Action  and  Joy  2— An  orphio  song  indeed, 
A  song  divine  of  high  and  paaikMUte  Ihoughfi^ 
To  their  own  music  chanted!  * 

O  great  Bard  * 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  «ir. 
With  sfedjast  eye  X  view'd  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-^enduring  men.    The  truly  Great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence!  They,  both  in  power  and  act. 
Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  them. 
Save  as  it  wotketh  for  them,  they  in  it. 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  tlian  those  of  old, 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fame 
Among  die  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth, 
Of  Truth  profound  a  sweet  continoous  lay. 
Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes ! 
Ah !  as  I  listened  with  a  heart  forlorn. 
The  pulses  of  my  bemg  beat  anew  : 
And  even  aa  life  retunis  upon  the  drown'd, 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  paiV'* 
Keen  Pangs  of  Love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart; 
And  Fean  setf>will'd,  that  shunn'd  the  eye  of  Hope 
And  Hops  that  scarce  woidd  know  heelf  fiiaa  Fear 
Sense  of  past  Youth,  and  Manhood  oome  in  vain 
And  Genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  m  vam  { 
Ai^  oil  which  I  had  cuU'd  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all, 
Comanme  with  tiiee  had  open'd  ont — ^but  flowers 
Sfrew'd  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier, 
In  the  same  coffin,  ibr  the  self-same  grave  I 

That  Way  no  more !  and  iH  beseems  it  mo. 
Who  came  a  weloomer  in  herald's  guise, 
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J  of  Glory,  anil  Futurity, 
To  wander  back  on  such  iinhealthfiil  road, 
Plucking  tho  poison  of  selfharm!  And  ill 
8uch  intertwine  beaeema  triumphal  wreaths 
8a«w*d  before  tAy  advancing ! 

Nor  do  tbxta, 
Sage  Bard !  impair  the  memory  of  that  hour 
Of  my  communion  \^'ith  thy  nobler  tnind 
By  Pity  or  Grief,  already  felt  too  long ! 
Nor  le>  my  words  import  more  blame  than  need*. 
JThe  tumult  roee  and  ceased  :  for  Peace  is  nigh 
Where  Wisdom's  voice  has  found  a  listening  heart 
Amid  the  howl  of  more  than  wintry  storms. 
The  Halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  vemal  houn 
Alraady  on  the  wing. 

Eve  following  eve. 
Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  Home 
lis  sweetest !  moments  for  their  own  sake  faailM 
And  more  desired,  more  precious  for  thy  song, 
In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child. 
My  soul  ky  passive,  by  die  various  strain 
Driven  as  in  suiges  now  beneath  the  staia, 
With  momentary  Stars  of  my  own  birth. 
Fair  constellated  Foam.*  still  d'arting  off 
Ibid  the  darkness ;  now  a  tranquil  sea, 
Outspread  and  bi^ht,  yet  swelling  to  the  Moon. 

And  wlien — O  Friend !  my  comforter  and  guide ! 
Strong  in  thyself;  and  powerfiil  to  give  strength  t- 
Tby  long  sustained  song  finally  closed. 
And  thy  deep  voice  had  ceased — ^yet  thou  thyself 
Wert  still  before  my  eyes,  and  round  us  both 
That  happy  vision  of  beloved  foces — 
Soaroe  ooruKious,  and  yet  conscious  of  its  cloae 
I  sate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought 
(Thought  was  it  ?  or  Aspiration  ?  or  Resolve  t) 
Absorbed,  yet  hanging  still  upon  the  sound— 
And  when  I  rose,  I  found  myself  in  prayer. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE : 

A  GONVEESATION  POEM: 

WEirfKN  IN  APRIL.   1798. 

No  cloud,  no  relic  of  the  sunken  day 
Dbtinguishes  the  West,  no  k>ng  thin  slip 
Of  sullen  light,  no  obscure  trembling  hues. 
Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge  i 
Yon  see  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneath, 
Bat  hear  no  murmuring:  it  flows  lUently, 
O'er  its  soft  bed  of  venlure.    All  is  still, 
A  balmy  night !  and  though  the  stan  be  dim. 
Yet  let  us  think  upon  the  vemal  showers 
Tiiat  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  And 
A  pleasure  in  the  dtnmess  of  the  stars. 
And  hark  I  the  Nightingale  begins  its  aong, 


Most  musical,  most  melancholy  "t  bird ! 
A  melancholy  bird  f  Oh  f  idle  thought ! 
In  nature  there  is  nodiing  melanchoiy. 
But  some  night'-wandering  man,  whose  heart  was 

pierced 

With  the  remembrsnce  of  a  grievous  wrong. 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love 
(And  so,  poor  Wretch !  flUrd  all  things  with  himself 
And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  his  own  sorrow),  he  and  such  as  he. 
First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain. 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit ; 
Poet  who  hadi  bocn  building  up  tho  rhyme 
When  he  had  better  far  have  8tretch*d  his  Umha 
Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest-dcU, 
By  Sun  or  Moon-light,  to  the  influxes 
(X  shapes  and  sounds  ond  shifting  elements 
Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  his  song 
And  of  his  flume  foigetful !  so  his  fame 
Should  share  in  Nature's  immortality, 
A  veneraUe  thing !  and  so  his  song 
Should  make  all  Nature  lovelier,  and  itself 
Be  loved  like  Nature !  But 't  will  not  be  so; 
And  youths  and  maidens  most  poetical, 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  tiie  spring 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  tlieatres,  they  still, 
Full  of  meek  sympathy,  must  heave  their  sighs 
O'er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  strains. 

My  friend,  and  thou,  our  Sister !  we  have  launt 
A  diflerent  lore :  we  may  not  thus  profane 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  siways  full  of  love 
And  joyance !  "T  is  the  merry  Nightingale 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 
With  fost  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes. 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love<chant,  and  disburtlien  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music  f 

And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  hnge. 
Which  the  great  lord  inliabsts  not  {  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood. 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  np.  and  grass, 
Thin  grass  and  king-cups  grow  witiiin  the  paths 
But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  Nightingales ;  and  fiir  and  near. 
In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove. 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  song. 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings. 
And  murmurs  musical  and  vwid  jug  jug. 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  alt— - 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  a  harmony. 
That  AmM  you  dose  your  eyes,  you  might  almost 
Forget  it  w«s  not  day !  On  moonlight  bushes. 
Whose  dewy  leaflets  are  but  half  disclosed, 
Vou  may  perchance  behold  them  on  the  twigs, 
Their  hngfat,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  bright 

and  full. 

Glistening,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shad« 
Ughis  up  her  tove-toroh. 


•  "  A  bsautiAil  whke  ebnd  of  foam  at  momaotSKy  iaiiffTsli 
conned  by  the  fide  of  the  Te»el  with  a  roar,  tad  little  mn 
of  flame  danced  and  iparkled  and  wvntoat  fai  it:  and  every 
now  and  Hien  K?ht  detaehmenta  of  drit  white  clend-iike  foam 
defied  oflf  ftttni  the  veMePe  eide,  («Rch  with  he  own  email  eoo- 
•lellatioB,  over  the  eea,  and  »coured  out  of  iwht  like  a  Tsnar 
tfso9  over  a  wildemeee."— 7A«  Friend,  p.  990. 


t  Tbie  pBMSce  is  Mihoa  ponaeaee  an  exoeUeaes  hr  eupsrwr 
to  that  of  mere  deeeriplion.  It  m  spoken  iolfaediaraeier  of  ike 
melaoobolf  roan,  and  hee  therefore  a  dramatic  pfopr«etr«  Thm 
author  makee  this  mnark,  to  rwcoe  himeeif  iion  the  eharre 
of  havins  aHoded  with  levity  to  a  lino  in  Milton :  a  eharse  than 
wbloh  none  eouM  tie  more  painfol  to  bim,  except  porhepe  that 
of  harhic  ridiealed  hie  Bible. 

AS 
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A  molt  gmtia  MuUt, 
Who  dweUttih  in  her  hiMpitable  home 
Hani  by  the  caMle,  end  at  letest  eve 
(Even  like  e  lady  vow'd  aid  dediceie 
Ti  WW  thing  mora  than  Natare  in  the  grove) 
Glides  chrongh  (he  pethwaya  ;  the  knom  all  their 


That  gentle  Maid !  and  oft  a  moment's  space. 
What  lime  the  Moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud, 
Haih  heard  a  paose  of  silence ;  till  fbe  Moon 
Emerging,  badi  awaken'd  earth  and  sky 
With  one  stasation,  and  these  vmkefol  Birds 
Have  ail  biuat  ftrth  in  choral  mimtreby, 
As  if  some  sadden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  handrad  airy  harps !    And  she  hath  waich'd 
Many  a  Nightingale  perch 'd  giddily 
Ob  hkisainiij  twig  still  swinging  from  the  brsete. 
And  10  that  motion  tune  his  wanton  song 
i&e  tipsy  joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 

Farewell,  O  WarUer !  tUl  to-morrow  eve, 
And  yon,  my  fiiends !  iareweU,  a  short  &rewell  t 
We  have  been  loitering  long  and  pleasantly, 
And  now  for  our  dear  homes. — ^That  stnJn  again  f 
FttU  &in  it  would  delay  me !  My  dear  babe. 
Who,  capnAde  of  no  aiticulate  sound, 
Man  all  things  with  his  imitative  lisp, 
Bow  he  would  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear, 
His  little  hand,  the  small  forefinger  up, 
And  bid  ua  listen !  And  I  deem  it  wise 
T»  make  him  Natora's  Play-male.   He  knows  well 
Hie  evening-fttar;  and  once,  when  he  awoke 
In  moat  diatreasftil  mood  (some  inward  pain 
Ilad  made  up  that  strange  thing,  an  infant's  dream), 
I  honied  with  him  to  our  orchard-plot. 
And  he  beheld  the  Moon,  and,  hurii'd  at  once, 
Soipewia  hia  sofas,  and  laughs  most  silently, 
While  Us  lair  eyea,  that  swam  with  undropp'd  tears 
Did  gliliar  in  the  yellow  moon^iesm !  Well  !-^ 
It  is  a  father^  tale  :    ftit  if  that  Heaven 
Bhndd  give  me  life,  hia  childhood  shall  grow  up 
Familiar  with  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 
He  may  associaie  joy !  Once  more,  fiirewell. 
Sweet  Nigfatii^Ble!  Onoe  laore,  my  iriends !  larawell. 


FROOT  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

Tttt  Frasc  peribrms  ila  secret  ministry, 
Unhelp'd  by  any  wind.   The  owlet's  ciy 
Came  load-— and  hark,  again !  loud  as  beibra. 
Hm  inmatea  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest. 
Have  leli  me  m  that  aoUtiide,  whidi  sate 
Ahattuaei  musings  t  save  that  at  my  aide 
My  cradled  inlanf  slumben  peacefully. 
Tis  ealm  indeed !  so  cafan,  that  it  diatnrba 
And  Tesea  niediiaSion  with  its  strange 
And  extreme  silentness.    Sea,  hill,  and  wood. 
Has  populoua  village !  Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood. 
With  all  the  nomberleas  goings  on  of  life, 
loaodible  as  dreams !  the  thin  blue  flame 
ties  OD  my  low  bomt  fire,  and  quivers  not ; 
Only  that  film,  which  Buttered  on  die  grate, 
8iill  fhtfters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  d^ng. 
Methinks,  its  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 
Givee  it  dim  sympathies  with  roe  who  Hve, 
Making  it  a  ecanpanionaMe  form, 
Whoaa  pony  flaps  and  frsaka  the  idling  Spirit 


By  its  own  moods  interprets,  eveiywhere 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself^ 
And  makes  a  toy  (^  Thonght 

ButO!  howtdt, 
How  oft,  at  aehool,  widi  most  believing  mind 
Pkesagefulf  have  I  gaaad  upon  die  ban, 
To  watch  that  flattering  ttrangtr !  and  as  ofl 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birth-place,  and  the  old  church-tower 
Whose  belK  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang 
Fiom  mom  to  evening,  all  the  hot  Fair-day, 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirr'd  and  haunted  ine 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  arlicnlaie  sounds  of  things  to  come ! 
So  gaaed  I,  till  the  soothing  things,  I  dreamt, 
Luird  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolonged  my  draama  * 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  fbtiowing  mom, 
Awed  by  the  stem  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Fiz'd  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  book : 
Save  if  the  door  half<open'd,  and  1  snatch'd 
A  hasly  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leap'd  up^ 
For  still  1  hoped  to  see  the  sfmiiger's  face, 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved. 
My  play-mate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike! 

I>ear  Babe,  diat  steepest  cradled  by  my  side, 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  calra» 
Fill  up  the  interapersed  Tacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought ! 
My  babe  ao  beautiful !  it  thrills  ray  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  kK>k  at  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  leam  far  other  lore. 
And  in  fiur  other  scenes !  For  I  i^'as  rear'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'raid  cloisters  dim. 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  Ihim,  my  babe !  shalt  wander  fUte  a  breexe 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  moimtoin,  and  beneath  the  clouds, 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shons 
And  mountain  crags :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  soimds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  CSod 
Utten,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself 
Great  univeraal  Teacher!  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 


Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee, 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tuf)a  of  snow  on  tlie  bare  branch 
Of  moesy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Sraokea  in  the  stm-thaw ;  whether  the  eave-draps 

fall 
Heard  only  in  the  traneea  of  the  blast. 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 
Quietly  &ning  to  the  quiet  Moon. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

TOGXTHXR  wrra  VH  UNFIiaSHCD   roKM 

Thus  fiur  my  scanty  brain  hath  built  the  rhyma 
elaborate  snd  swelling:  yet  the  lieort 
Not  owM  it.    From  thy  spirit4ireathing  poweia 
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I  ask  not  now,  ay  fnend !  the  aiding  vener 
Tedious  to  thee,  and  from  my  anxious  thought 
Of  dissonant  mood.    In  fancy  (well  I  know) 
From  business  wandering  far  and  local  cares, 
Thou  ereepcst  round  a  dear-loved  Sister's  bed 
With  noiseless  step,  and  watohest  the  fiuat  lode* 
Soothing  each  pang  with  fond  solicitude, 
And  tenderesi  tones  medicinal  of  love. 
I  too  a  Sister  had,  an  only  Sister 
She  loved  me  dearly,  and  I  doted  on  her! 
To  her  I  pour'd  forth  all  my  puny  sonowa 
(As  a  sick  patient  in, his  nurse's  arms). 
And  of  the  heart  those  hidden  malacUas 
That  shrink  ashamed  from  even  Friendship's  eye. 
Oh !  I  hav«  woke  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
Because  shs  was  mot  ! — Cheerily,  dear  Charles  1 
Tliou  thy  best  ihend  shalt  dterish  many  a  year: 
Such  warm  presages  feel  I  of  high  Uope^ 
For  not  uninterested  the  dear  moid 
I  've  view'd-^her  soul  affectionate  yet  wise. 
Her  polish'd  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories, 
That  play  around  a  sainted  infant's  head. 
He  knows  (the  Spirit  that  in  secret  sees, 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-spreading  Love 
Augiit  to  implore*  were  impotence  of  mind) 
That  my  mute  thoughts  are  sad  before  his  throne. 
Prepared,  when  ha  his  healing  ray  vouchsalas> 
To  pour  forth  thank^ving  with  lilted  heart. 
And  praise  Him  Graciotsi  with  a  Brother's  joy ! 
December,  1794. 


THE  HOUE  WHBN  WE  SHALL  MEET  AQAIN. 
COHrOSKD  DCRINQ  ILUTKSB  AND  IN  AB8BNCB. 

Diu  hour !  that  sleep'st  on  pillowing  clouds  afar, 
O  rise  and  yoke  the  turtles  to  thy  car ! 
Bend  o'er  the  tmces,  blame  each  lingering  dove. 
And  give  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  love ! 
My  gentle  love,  caressing  and  carest. 
With  heaving  heart  shall  cradle  me  to  rest ; 
Shed  the  warm  teai^drop  from  her  smiling  eyei^ 
Lull  with  fond  woe.  and  mcd'cine  me  with  sighs: 
While  finely-flushing  float  her  kisses  meek. 
Like  melted  rubies,  o'er  my  pallid  cheek. 
Chill'd  by  the  night,  the  drooping  rose  of  Ma^ 
Mourns  the  long  absence  of  the  lovely  day ; 
Young  Day,  returning  at  her  promised  hour. 
Weeps  o'er  tha  sorrows  of  her  fav'rite  ftower ; 
Weeps  the  soil  dew,  the  bahny  gale  she  sighs, 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustre  firai  her  eyes. 
New  life  and  joy  th'  expanding  fktw'ret  feels : 
Bm  pitying  Mistress  mourns,  and  mourning  healai 


LINES  TO  JOSEPH  COTTLE. 

My  hooor*d  firiend !  whose  verse  concise,  jret  clear, 
Tunes  to  smooth  melody  unconquer'd  sense. 
May  your  fame  iiideless  live,  as  ''neversere" 
The  ivy  wreathes  yon  oak,  whose  broad  defence 

*  I  nttsriy  recant  the  aeatiaaent  oontaiaed  in  the  lines 
Of  whose  ODDiKiaBt  and  all-apreadinf  lofs 
Aoght  to  implore  were  impotence  of  mind, 
tt  beinff  written  in  ecriptnre,  •M»it,  and  it  dutll  be  giten  you," 
and  inr  human  reason  beinir  inoreoTer  eonvinoed  of  the  pro- 
wwtr  ersahimg  petUine  as  well  as  thsuksKiTiaia  toihs  Daitf. 


Embow'n  me  from  nooa's  sulHy  influence ! 

For,  hke  that  nameless  riv*let  steeling  by. 

Your  modest  verse,  to  musing  Quiet  dear. 

Is  rich  with  tints  heaven-borraw'd :  the  cham'd  ey» 

Shell  gaie  undaaa«d  chme,  and  lova  the  sotei'd  aky. 

Circling  the  base  of  the  Poetic  mount 

A  stream  there  is^  which  rolls  m  lazy  flow 

Its  coal-Uack  waters  from  Oblivion's  fount  : 

The  vapoiwpoison'd  birds,  that  fly  too  low. 

Fall  with  deed  swoop,  and  to  the  botlom  go. 

Escaped  that  heavy  stream  on  pinion  fleet, 

Beneath  the  Mountain^  lofty-frowning  brow. 

Ere  aught  o£  perilous  ascent  you  meet, 

A  mead  of  roiUlest  charm  delays  th'  uAlab'ia^  Ibat 

Not  there  die  cloud-cllmb'd  rock,  sublime  and  vas^ 
TTiat  like  some  giant-king,  o'erglooms  the  hill ; 
Nor  there  the  pfne-grovo  to  fho  midnight  bhist 
Makes  solemn  music !  But  th'  unceasing  rill 
To  the  toft  wren  or  lark's  descending  tiill 
Murmurs  sweet  imder-song  'mid  jasmin  boweiSk 
In  this  same  pleasant  meadow,  at  your  vwll, 
I  ween,  you  wander'd — there  collecting  flow*is 
Of  sober  tint,  and  herbs  of  med'cinable  poweia! 

There  for  the  monarch-murder'd  Soldier^s  tomb 
You  wove  th*  unfinish'd  wreath  of  saddest  hoes  ?• 
And  to  that  holier  cliaplett  added  bloom, 
Besprinkling  it  with  Jordan's  cleansing  dews. 
But  lo  I  your  Hendorsont  awakes  the  Muse 
^His  spirit  beckon'd  from  the  mountain's  height  f 
You  lefl  the  plain  and  soar'd  *mid  richer  viev«  • 
So  Nature  moum'd,  when  sank  the  first  day's  light 
With  Stan,  unseen  before,  spangling  her  robe  of 
night! 

Still  soar,  my  friend,  those  richer  view^  amongv 
SaoDgt  rapkl,  fervent  flashing  Fancy's  beam ! 
Virtue  and  Truth  shall  love  your  gentler  song ; 
But  Poesy  demands  th'  impasskmVl  theme  s 
Waked  by  Heaven's  silent  dews  at  eve's  idSti  &.. 
What  bahny  sweeto  Pomona  breathes  around  I 
But  if  the  vext  air  rush  a  stormy  stream. 
Or  Autumn's  shrill  gust  moan  in  pbhitive  BO«iiid» 
With  fruits   and  ftowers   she  loads   the  tempeai- 
honord  ground. 


IV.  ODES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


THE  TUfiEE  GRAVES. 
A  rftAOHBIf T  OF  A  8KXT0lf%  TALB. 


[Ths  Aathor  has  paUiahad  tbs  JbHowimr  handle  fbaiasat. 
eoconracnd  br  the  deciaive  noommeadation  of  more  than  mm 
of  our  moat  celebrated  living  Poets.  The  fancuace  was  io- 
tendod  to  be  draaiatio ;  that  ii,  auitod  to  the  narrator :  and  the 
vMtat  mnmptmOM  lo  the  homelbeaa  of  the  distion.  Itbtkera- 
fbra  prceested  as  the  fracaaent,  not  efa  Poeoi,  bnt  of  aeom 
monBallad-taJe.  Whether  thia  is  euCcient  to  justify  the  adop 
>tk>n  of  BQch  a  style.  In  aor  metrical  compoaiUon  not  proTeaa 
odlr  hidieroQs.  the  Aathor  k  hhnaelf  in  some  doobt  At  all 
•renli,  h  ii  not  pieaeoAed  aa  Poeirr,  and  it  m  hi  no  war  eon- 
nected  with  the  Aathor'i  jodgaMai  eoaeendiv  IHwiie  dietloa. 
Us  mecits,  if  any,  an  ezdnlTdr  PsyeholoiiesL  Ths  staiv 


•  War.  a  Frarment  t  John  ths  Bsplat,  a  I 

t  Moaodr  miMn  Hsbdsnoo. 
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I  to  hftvs  l»oa  JDavaied  in  the  int  aad 

BiwmrA,  a  roonf  lanaer.  nwoU.  ni  Oie  hoiue  6f  EUeo,  her 
boMNn-frwod.  MaiT.  end  ootnamwee  aa  MsqneialftnBe,  which 
—b  »  »  nwioal  itterlwiem.  Wilb  her  omeeM,  and  hjr  the 
»  of  their  cooiiaoo  friend  EUea,  he  eimnnneee  hb  hopee 
I  to  Mary's  Mother,  a  wklow-womaii  borderinc 
b  year,  oDri  ffam  eoorttft  beailh.  the  pewMOB 
cf  aeon^trtf  wt  prpperty,  aod  Iron  havioi  had  no  other  children 
km  Mary  and  another  daufhier  (the  Father  died  in  their  to- 
faney).  letaiams,  fur  (he  greater  part,  her  penonal  attractioae 
aod  eoniuBnew  of  appearanee;  but  a  woBaa  of  kw  edocal ' 
aod  noleat  teoiper.  llie  aoawer  which  ahe  at  once  retomed 
la  £d«ard*e  appUcatiao  waa  remarkable—"  Well,  Edwaid 
Fee  are  a  heeihoaie  young  feBow,  and  yon  ahall  have  my 
Daaffhtor.'*  From  dita  Hmo  ail  thetr  wvoiog  paaMd  under  the 
Merhrr'ia  aye;  aad,i«flBa,  ahe  heeaiae  haieelf  enaawMid  of  her 
fiitaie  8oa-i»4a»r,  and  piaetieeil  every  art.  both  of  eadearaenl 
aad  ef  e^umay,  to  transfer  his  aflections  from  her  daughter  to 
henrif.  (The  oatliaes  of  the  Tale  are  poeitive  &eia,  aod  of  do 
very  <&cam  data,  thoagh  die  anthor  hae  purpoaehr  alMcd  the 
aaaea  aad  the  scene  of  adion.  as  well  as  mTeoied  thocharaoteif 
of  ihe  partiae  aad  the  detail  of  the  ineidenu.)  Edward,  bow- 
CT«r,  thoagh  perplexed  by  her  strange  detraetkm  flom  hei 
<haghlar'a  good  qoalttiea.  yet  hithe  ionoeeaoa  of  hie  own  heart 
MiS  aiislahhig  her  mereaaing  fondaess  for  motherly  afieetion 
iba.  at  leogth  overconie  by  her  miserable  passion,  al\er  moch 
abwe  of  Jdary^B  temper  and  moiml  teadeoeies,  eifiaiased  with 
TiolaaianBoiioo— "OBdward!  mdeod,  indeed,  aba  ia  not  (It  for 
fee  aha  has  nota  heart  lo  lova  yoa  aa  you  deaarve^  It  is  I 
ihot  lore  yoa !  Marry  me,  Edward !  and  I  will  this  rary  day 
•siile  all  my  property  on  you."~The  Lorer's  eyes  were  now 
epaaed ;  aad  thns  taken  by  surprise,  whether  from  the  e(fect 
of  tfan  faoKTor  arhich  be  felt,  acting  as  it  were  hysterically  on 
ini  aeirues  syatein,  or  that  at  the  first  moment  he  lost  these 
of  the  profMiaal  in  Ihe  fitelhig  of  its  straagenoss  and  abenrdity,, 
hsflaaghcrfiKMnhimandhuratiatoafitoflaugfaiBr.  Itritated 
by  this  nhaoet  lo  frenzy,  the  wooaaa  feBoa  her  haeea,  and  in  a 
hod  Toiee  that  aivroaehod  to  a  acream.  she  prayed  for  a  Cone 
bucfa  on  him  and  oo  ber  own  Child.  Mary  happened  to  be  in 
Lv  roota  direcHy  above  Iham,  heard  Edward'a  laugh  aod  her 
Mcdwr'e  blaspheroona  prayer,  aad  fainted  away.  He,  bearing 
ttK»  &B.  raa  ap  stairs,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her 
off  to  EBcn*a  home ;  and  after  some  frnitlesa  attcmpCi  on  her 
p^  rt  lowani  a  reconciJiotfon  with  her  Mother,  she  was  mairied 
h>  iMm— And  here  the  third  part  of  the  Tale  begins. 

I  wae  not  led  to  ehooM  this  story  from  any  partitKty  to 
tftgie,  aweh  leea  to  monatroos  events  (thaoah  atthe  tima  that 
I  ceiapnaod  iha  Tereae,  soesewhat  aMse  tfano  tiaelvt  years  ago, 
>  vsa  Itaa  avarsa  lo  such  suhieols  than  at  praaeaO.  hat  flrom 
fnaioc  ia  ii  a  strtking  proof  of  the  possible  effect  on  the  imagi- 
saiiua,  from  an  idea  violmtly  ami  suddenly  iniprossed  on  it  ~ 
'%ii  bcvn  reading  Biyan  £dwards*s  aoconot  of  the  effect  of  the 
rit9  Wachcraft  oa  the  Negroea  ia  the  Weid  Iadifli»  and 
Heame's  deeply  intefesiing  Anecdotes  of  simihir  workiaga  oo 
'^  mMgraation  of  the  Copper  Indians  (tboao  of  my  readers  who 
"«!«  It  in  their  power  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  re> 
Smiag  to  those  works  for  the  pasaaaes  alkided  to),  aad  I  eon- 
cerred  the  dengn  of  showing  that  instaacee  of  thig  kind  are  not 
pemSar  to  savage  or  barbarooa  tribes,  and  of  Ubialrating  the 
suds  m  arhkh  the  mind  is  aifeeted  in  theee  cases,  and  the  pro- 
ffmt  and  syrapaMns  of  the  norind  aoliaa  oir  the  foneyiromthe 


The  Taia  ia  si^posed  to  be  narrated  by  an  old  Sextan,  hi  a 
*-0oMrr  ehureh-yard.  to  a  Traveller  whoae  cariosity  had  been 
awafcoMd  by  the  appearanee  of  thfoe  graves,  eleae  by  each 
vthcr.  to  two  only  of  which  there  were  giava-alanea.  On  the 
finrt  efthesB  were  the  naaae,  and  dates,  aanaaal:  onthaaecond, 
BO  aaae,  hot  only  adate.  aod  the  worda^  The  Merey  of  God  b 

"       1 


Thc  gimpea  upon  ih»  vieif's  wall 
Were  ripe  as  ripe  ooold  be; 

And  yellow  leavea  ia  aim  aoti 
Weie  fiiUing  from  the  txee. 

F 


On  the  hedge  elma  in  the  nonow  lane 
Still  swung  the  spikea  of  cum  : 

Dear  Lord !  it  aeems  but  yostenlay— « 
YaHBg  £(iwiin]'a  marriage-mom. 

Up  through  that  wood  behind  the  chnieh. 

Thflfe  leada  from  Juiward't  door 
A  mossy  track,  all  otar-bough'd 

For  half  a.  miie  or  more. 

And  fltKn  their  house-door  by  that  track 
The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  went ; 

Sweet  Maiy,  thoagh  she  was  not  gay» 
Seem'd  cheerful  and  content 

But  when  they  to  the  church-yard  came, 

Tve  beard  poor  Mary  aay. 
As  soon  as  she  stepped  into  the  sun. 

Her  heart  it  died  away. 

And  when  the  vicar  join'd  their  hands, 
Her  limbs  did  creep  and  iroeae ; 

But  when  they  pray'd,  she  tliought  she  satv 
Her  mother  on  her  knees. 

And  o*er  the  church-path  they  retuiti'd'— 

I  saw  poor  Mary's  back, 
Jtistas  she  stepp'd  beneath  die  boughs 

Into  the  mossy  track. 

Her  feet  upon  the  mossy  track 

The  married  maiden  set : 
That  moment--^  have  heard  her  say-^  - 

She  wish'd  she  could  forget 

The  shade  o'eHhnih'd  her  bmiia  with  bee   <• 

Then  came  a  chill  like  deoth : 
And  when  the  many  beUs  rang  oat, 

They  soem*d  to  slop  her  breath. 

Beneath  the  ibulest  Mother's  cnioe 

No  child  could  ever  thrive : 
A  Mother  is  a  Mother  stiU, 

The  holiest  thing  alive. 

So  five  month's  pass*d  t  the  Mother  atiU 

Would  never  heal  the  strife  ; 
Bat  £dward  was  a  hmag  vmn. 

And  Mary  a  ibad  uifa. 

**  My  sister  may  not  visit  us. 

My  mother  soya  her  nay : 
O  Edwaid !  you  are  all  to  me, 
X  wish  for  your  sake  1  could  be 

More  lifesome  and  more  gay. 

'*  I  'm  dull  and  sad  I  indeed,  indeed 

I  know  I  have  no  reason ! 
Ptoihapa  1  am  not  well  in  health. 

And  'tis  a  gloomy  season," 

Twas  a  drizzly  time — ^no  ice,  no  siMw! 

And  on  the  fow  Hoe  days 
She  stirr'd  not  out  last  she  might  meet 

Ber  Mother  in  her  ways. 

But  Ellen,  spite  of  miiy  w^ya 

And  weather  dark  and  dreary. 
Trudged  every  day  lo  Edward's  housg^ 

And  made  them  all  more  cheery. 
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Oh!  Ellen  was  a  faithful  Friend, 

More  dear  than  any  Sitter  f 
Ae  cheerful  too  as  singini^  lark; 
And  she  ne*er  left  them  till  'twu  datl[» 

And  then  they  alwayt  minM  her. 

And  now  Asb-Wednesday  oame— that  day 

Bat  fevf  to  church  repair : 
For  on  that  day  you  know  we  read 

The  Commination  prayer. 

Our  late  old  vicar,  a  kind  man, 

Once,  Sir,  he  said  to  me, 
He  wiah'd  that  service  veas  clean  oat 

Of  our  good  liturgy. 

Tlie  Mother  walk'd  into  the  church — 

To  Ellen's  seat  she  went ; 
Tlioagh  Ellen  always  kept  her  church, 

All  church-days  during  Lent 

And  gentle  Ellen  welcomed  her 

With  courteous  looks  and  mild. 
Thouglit  she  "  what  if  her  heart  should  mdt 

And  aU  be  reconciled!" 

The  day  was  scarcely  like  a  day— 
The  douds  were  black  outright : 

And  many  a  night,  with  half  a  Moon, 
I've  seen  the  chnreh  more  light. 

The  wind  was  wild ;  against  the  glass 

The  rain  did  beat  and  bicker; 
The  churoh-tower  swinging  overhead. 

You  scarce  oouM  hear  the  vicar! 

And  then  and  there  the  Mother  knelt. 

And  andiUy  she  cried — 
'<  Oh !  may  a  clinging  curse  consome 

This  woman  by  my  side! 

**  0  hear  me,  hear  me,  Lord  m  Heaven, 
Although  you  take  my  life-* 

0  corse  this  woman,  at  whose  house 
UToong  JEklwacd  woo*d  his  wife. 

w 

**  By  night  and  day,  in  bed  and  bower, 

Olet  her  cursed  be!!!*' 
80  having  pray*d,  steady  and  slow, 

She  rose  up  from  her  knee ! 
And  left  the  church,  nor  e'er  again 

The  church-door  enter'd  she. 

1  saw  poor  Ellen  kneeling  still, 

So  pale !  I  gueas*d  not  why : 
When  she  stood  up,  there  plainly  was 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

And  when  the  prayers  were  done,  we  all 
Came  round  and  ask'd  her  why  i 

Oxidy  she  seem'd,  and  sure  there  was 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

But  ere  she  from  the  church-door  stepp'd, 

She  smiled  and  told  us  why ; 
'  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse,'* 

QiM>th  she,  •*  and  what  cam  If 


She  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  paas'd  it  off 

Ere  iirora  the  door  she  stept— 
But  all  agree  it  would  have  been 

Much  better  had  she  wept 

And  if  her  heart  waa  not  at  ease, 

This  was  her  constant  cry^- 
« It  was  a  wicked  woman's  eurse — 

God's  good,  and  what  caie  1 7** 

Tliere  was  a  hurry  in  her  looks. 

Her  struggles  Ae  redoubled : 
"  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  cune, 

And  why  should  I  be  troubled  f** 

These  tears  wiU  come — ^I  dandled  her 
When  'twas  the  merest  fairy-* 

Gkwd  creature !  and  she  hid  it  all : 
She  told  it  not  to  Mary, 

But  Mary  heard  the  tale :  her  arms 
Round  Ellen's  neck  she  threw ; 

**  O  Ellen,  Ellen,  she  cursed  me^ 
And  now  she  hath  cuised  you !" 

I  saw  young  Edward  by  himself 

Stalk  fast  adown  ^e  lea. 
He  snatch'd  a  stick  (rom  every  fence, 

A  twig  firom  every  tree. 

He  snapped  them  still  vrith  hond  or  knee 

And  then  away  they  flew ! 
As  if  with  his  uneasy  Umbs 

He  knew  not  what  to  do ! 

Tou  see,  good  Sir !  that  single  hill  7 

His  ferm  lies  undemeaih : 
He  heard  it  there,  he  heard  it  all 

And  only  gnash'd  his  teeth. 

Now  Ellen  was  a  darlmg  love 

In  all  his  joys  and  cares : 
And  Ellen's  name  and  Mary's  name 
Fast  lihk'd  they  both  together  came. 

Whene'er  he  aaid  his  prayen. 

And  in  the  moment  of  his  prayen 

He  k>ved  them  both  alike : 
Tea,  both  sweet  names  with  one  sweet  jof 

Upon  his  heart  did  strike ! 

He  reach'd  his  home,  and  by  his  looiop 

They  saw  his  inward  strife : 
And  they  clung  round  him  wiifa  their  arms 

Both  Ellen  and  hia  wife. 

And  Mary  eould  not  check  her  team, 

So  on  his  breast  she  bow'd  ; 
Then  Freniy  meked  into  GrieC 

And  Edward  wept  akmd. 

Dear  Ellen  dkl  not  weep  at  aU, 

But  closelier  did  she  cling. 
And  tom'd  her  face,  and  look'd  ae  if 

She  WW  some  firightfal  thing. 
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PAET  IT. 

Ai  Me  B  man  tread  over  graven 

I  koM  it  no  good  nieik; 
T«  wicked  in  the  son  and  mooo. 

And  \mA  hick  in  the  dark! 

Ton  lee  tfkat  grave?  The  Laid  he  giYei^ 

Hie  Uifd,  he  takes  away: 
0  Sfar!  the  child  of  my  old  age 

Liee  there  as  eoKd  as  day. 

ficept  that  grave,  yon  aearoe  aae  one 

Tkat  waa  not  dug  fay  me : 
Vd  laiher  daiioe  npon  'em  all 

Tlisn  tiead  upon  theae  three! 

«  Ay,  Sexton !  'tie  a  toaching  tale," 

TeB,Sr!  arebotabMl; 
thii  raonth  I'm  in  vay  seventleih  year, 

And  still  it  makes  me  tad. 

Aal  Biary's  aisier  told  it  me. 
For  three  good  houn  aad  more ; 

Though  I  had  heard  it,  in  the  main, 
FiDBi  Edwaid*s  selC  belore. 

Wen !  it  pws'd  off!  the  genile  EJlm 

Did  weU  nigh  dote  on  Maiy ; 
And  she  went  oilener  than  beibre. 
And  Mary  loved  her  more  and  moret 

She  managed  ail  the  dairy. 

'tV>  nntet  she  on  maikefrdajf^ 

To  church  on  Sundays  came ; 
AH  seem'd  the  same :  all  aeem'd  so^  Sir! 

Bat  aU  was  not  die  same  I 

liad  Ellen  lost  her  mirth?  Oh !  no! 

Bat  she  was  seldom  cheerful ; 
And  £dward  look'd  as  if  he  diooglit 

HmC  £Uen's  mirth  was  fearful. 

Uliea  by  heiaelC  ^e  to  hetaelf 

Moat  sing  aome  merry  rhyme ; 
She  eoald  not  now  he  ^ad  fbr  hoota, 

Yel  silent  all  the  time. 

Aial  when  she  soodied  her  flieiid,  Uuoiigh  all 

Her  aooihing  words 'twas  plain 
Hm  had  a  sove  grief  of  her  own, 

A  faamting  in  her  brain. 


And  oO  she  aaid,  I'm  not  grown  thin! 

And  then  her  wrist  she  spann'd  { 
Aifel  once,  when  Mary  was  down^Ml; 

8li»  took  her  by  the  hand, 
Ami  gaoed  upon  her,  and  at  first 

fllie  gently  press'd  her  band ; 

Then  harder,  till  her  grasp  at  lengdi 
Did  gripe  like  a  oonvaWon! 
aaad  she^  we  ne'er  can  ba 
ihipiiybycompaUaiit 


And  onoe  her  both  arms  saddenly 

Round  Maiy's  neek  she  Aing, 
And  her  heart  panted,  and  she  ielt 

T%e  words  upon  her  tongue. 

She  felt  them  coming,  but  no  power 
Had  she  the  wmds  to  smother ; 

And  with  a  kind  of  shriek  she  cried, 
<« Oh  Christ!  you're  like  your  Mother! 

So  gentle  Ellen  now  no  more 
Could  make  this  sad  houas  cheery; 

And  Mary's  mdanohoiy  ways 
Drove  Edward  wHd  and  weary 

lingering  he  raised  his  latch  at  eve 
Though  tired  in  heart  and  limb  • 

He  k>ved  no  other  place,  and  yet 
Borne  was  no  hoone  to  him. 

One  evening  he  to(A  np  a  book, 

And  nothing  in  it  read ; 
Then  flung  it  down,  and  groaning,  died 

"Ok!  Heaven!  that  I  were  dead 

Miiy  loofc'd  up  into  \^  fece. 

And  nothing  to  him  said ; 
She  ttied  to  smile,  and  on  his  ana 

ItfoumfiiUy  leaa'd  her  head. 

And  he  burst  into  tears,  and  fell 

Upon  his  knees  in  prayer: 
"Her  heart  is  broke!  OOod!  my  grief 

It  is  too  great  to  bear!" 

Twas  such  a  fb^iy  time  as  makes 

Old  Sextons,  Sir!  like  me, 
Rest  on  their  spades  to  couj^ ;  die  sprint 

Wee  lace  uncommonly. 

Aad  Oen  the  hoi  days,  all  et  onoe. 

They  came,  we  know  not  how : 
Ton  kiok'd  about  ibr  shade,  when  scaroa 

A  leaf  was  on  a  bou^. 

It  happened  dien  ('twas  in  die  bower 

A  Autong  up  the  wood ; 
Periiaps  you  know  the  plaoe,  and  yal 

'Iscaroe  know  how  you  should), 

No  padi  leads  thither,  'tis  not  nigh 

Tb  any  pasture-plot  j 
But  duster'd  near  the  chattering  brook. 

Lone  hoUies  maifc'd  die  spot. 

lliose  hollies  of  themselves  a  shape 

As  of  an  arbor  took, 
A  etose^ round  arbor;  and  it  stands 

Not  three  strides  flora  a  brook. 

Whfain  diis  arbor,  which  was  stOl 

With  scarlet  berries  hung. 
Ware  these  diree  friends,  one  taiday  wob^ 

Just  as  the  fiiat  bell  rang. 
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Tifl  sweet  to  heer  e  brook*  'ta  iweet 

To  hear  the  Sabbetbrbell. 
TiB'sweet  to  hear  them  both  «t  onoe. 

Deep  m  a  woody  deU. 

His  limbs  aloQg  the  moa,  bit  head 

Upon  a  mceiy  heap. 
With  shut-up  senses,  £dwaid  lay: 
That  brook  e'en  on  a  working  day 

MIghk  chatter  one  to  sleep. 

And  he  had  pan'd  a  restless  ni^^ 

And  wae  not  well  in  hetlifa ; 
The  women  sat  down  by  his  side, 

And  talk'd  as  'twere  by  stealth. 

"  The  sun  peeps  through  the  dose  tfifck  leaver 

See,  dearest  Ellen  {  see  f 
TiB  in  the  leaves,  a  little  sun, 

Mo  bigger  than  your  e'e; 

"  A  tiny  sun,  and  it  has  got 

A  perfect  glory  too ; 
Ten  thousand  threads  and  hairs  of  li^ 
Make  op  a  glory,  gay  and  bright, 

Round  that  small  orb,  so  blue/ 

And  dien  they  argued  of  those  rayt, 

What  oofer  they  nright  be: 
Says  this, '« th^'re  mostly  green ;"  aays  dia^ 

«  They're  ambe^like  to  me/' 

So  diey  sat  chatting,  whale  bad  thom^ 

Were  (zoubTIng  Edward's  rest  ; 
But  soon  they  beard  his  hard  quick  pant% 

And  the  thumping  in  his  breast. 


"  A  Molher  too  f  **  these  aelf-same  wordt 

Did  Edward  mutter  plain  ; 
HIb  ftec  was  drawn  back  on  iHalC 
<  With  horror  and  huge  pain. 

Both  groan*d  at  once,  for  bodi  knew  well 
What  thoughts -wers  in  his  nind  { 

When  he  waked  up,  and  stared  like  ooa 
That  hath  been  just  struck  blind. 

He  sat  iqiright;  and  ere  the  dream 

Had  had  time  to  depart, 
'  O  God  fiugiTe  me !  (he  exdidm'd) 

I  have  torn  out  her  heart" 


Thm  Ellen  shriek'd,  and  foUhwilhteMt 

Into  ungentle  laoghter; 
And  Mary  shiver'd,  where  she  mt, 

And  never  she  smiled  afW. 


and  To-uunow!  aod  TVaenew!— 


DEJECTION; 

AS  ODE. 


Lsle.  lata  yntraen.  I  mw  the  mw  Mooo, 
With  the  old  Moan  in  her  ariM ; 
And  I  fear,  I  fear,  my  Maiter  dear ! 
We  ibstt  hare  a  deadlr  fiomi. 

JSatUd  Af  Sir  PatrUk  Sptns. 


Well  !  if  the  Bard  was  weather-wise,  who  made 
The  grand  old  baUad  of  Sir  PWriok  Spance, 
Tliis  night,  so  tianqml  now,  will  not  go  hence 
Unroused  by  winds,  that  ply  a  busier  trade 
Than  those  which  monU  yon  doud  in  laty  flakcn. 
Or  the  dull  sobbing  draught,  tiiat  moans  and  rskes 
Upon  the  strings  of  this  iEolian  Inte, 
Which  better  far  were  mute. 
For  lo!  the  New-moon  winter-bright  i 
And  overspread  with  phantom  light, 
(With  swimming  phantom  light  o'enpread 
But  rimm'd  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread) 
I  see  the  old  Moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 

The  coming  on  of  rain  and  squally  blast 
And  oh !  that  even  now  the  gust  were  swelling. 

And  the  slant  night«hower  driving  loud  and  fast ! 
Those  sounds  which  oft  have  raised  me,  whilst 
Aey  awed. 
And  sent  my  smil  abroad, 
Afight  now  perhaps  dieir  wonted  impnlae  give, 
Mighi  startle  diis  dull  pain,  and  make  it  move  and 
Uve! 

n. 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  daHc,  and  drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassion'd  grief, 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief^ 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear — 

0  Lady !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood. 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  woo'd. 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene. 
Have  I  been  gaidng  on  the  western  sky, 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green : 
And  still  I  gaze — and  with  how  blank  an  eye ! 
And  dMse  thin  donds  above,  in  flakes  and  bars. 
That  give  away  their  motiian  to  the  stsrf ; 
Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or  betwMB, 
Now  sparkling,  now  bedmun'd,  but  aJwnya  aeoQ  - 
Yon  crescent  Moon,  as  flx'd  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  olondleas,  stariess  lake  of  Use; 

1  see  them  all  so  excellently  &ir, 

I  see,  not  fiseU  how  beautifiil  they  ansl 

in. 

My  genial  spirits  fail, 

And  what  can  these  avail 
To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  off  ray  breast  t 

It  were  a  vain  endeavor, 

TboQgh  I  should  gaze  for  ever, 
On  that  green  li^t  that  lingers  in  the  west  t 
I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  lo  win 
The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fbontains  are  wiUiia 

IV. 

O  Lady !  we  reeeive  bnt  what  we  give. 
And  in  our  Hih  atone  does  mum  Irre : 
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though  my  pafli  wm 


Oan  '»  her  wedding-gunieDt,  onn  her  dnood  *. 

And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  ¥rorth, 
Tban  that  inanunate  cold  world  allowed 
To  the  poor  loveless  ever'aiudoas  crowd. 

Ah !  from  the  soul  itaelf  muit  iasue  ibrth, 
A  Ught,  a  giory,  a  fiur  luminous  otoud 

EnTeloping  the  Earth — 
And  from  the  aoul  itself  must  there  he  sent 

A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  ormt  birth, 
Of  ail  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element ! 

V. 

0  pore  of  heart!  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  sitoiig  music  in  the  soul  may  be ! 
What,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist. 

This  li^C,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous  mist, 
niis  beautiful  and  beanty-making  power. 

Jojr,  Tirtuoos  Ifidy !  Joy  that  ne*or  was  giTen, 
8t¥e  ID  the  pore,  and  in  dieir  purest  hour, 
life,   and   Ltie*s   £fflu«ico.   Cloud   at  onoe  and 

Shower, 
Joy,  lisdy!  is  the  spirit  and  the  power, 
Which  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower 

A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven, 
Uadreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  ^e  proud-— 
M  b  the  aweet  voice,  Joy  the  Ituninoos  doud-^ 

We  hi  onneWes  rejoico ! 
And  ibeoee  flows  all  that  chanas  or  ear  or  sij^t. 

All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
AU  oqIois  a  snfibsion  fiom  that  light 

VL 
nare   waa  a  time  when, 
rough, 

Tliis  joy  fvithin  me  dallied  with  distreai» 
And  all  nuafortones  were  but  as  the  stuff 
Whence  Fancy  made  me  dreams  of  happtoav : 
For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twining  vine, 
And  fruits,  and  ioliage,  not  my  own,  aeem'd  nUne. 
fiat  now  afflictiooa  bow  me  down  to  earth  i 
Nor  care  I  that  they  rob  me  of  my  mirtk. 

But  oh  i  each  visitatioa 
Sospends  what  nature  gave  me  at  n^  hirtht 

My  shapitig  spirit  of  Imaginatioo. 
For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  most  &el 

Bat  to  he  still  and  patient,  all  I  can^ 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

F^om  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  Moa— 

Tlus  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan : 
m  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole, 
And  DOW  is  almost  grdwft  tho  habit  q£  my  SouL 

vn. 

Hencef  viper  thoughts,  that  coil  around  ray  mind, 
Realily's  dark  dream! 

1  tina  fionr  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 

Which  long  has  raved  unnoticed.  W^t  a  icream 
Of  ■goay  fay  torturo  lengthen^  out 
nat  Hue    sent   forth!    Thou  Wind,  that  ravest 
without. 

Bare  crag,  or  moontaiik-taim,*  or  blasted  tree. 
Or  pine-grove  whither  woodman  never  domb. 
Or  kmely  house,  kmg  held  the  witches*  home* 

Methmka  were  fitter  instruments  for  thee. 
Mad  Ltttanist  I  who  in  this  month  of  showers. 
Of  daiiL-hrown  gardens,  and  of  peeping  flowers^ 

*  Taim  h  a  MiaTI  lak«,  generally,  if  not  alwaya,  applied  to 
ii>e  lakes  «p  in  liie  moaataioa,  and  which  are  tho  feeden  of 
4sae  m  Um  vsUifa.  This  sddvcM  to  the  Stonn-wiod  will  not 
•spsar  sattrntrsgaai  to  thoas  wfae  haw  hnaid  it  at  nliirti  and 
•  a  asMtsiasoi  ooBBliy. 

5  Fa 


Makflst  Devils'  yule,  with  i^'oise  dian  wintry  ruoQ, 
The  blowoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  onMHig. 

Thou  Actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sounds ! 
Thou  mighty  Pbet,  e'en  to  Frenzy  boM ! 
What  teirst  thou  now  about  ? 
T  is  of  the  Rushing  of  an  Host  m  rout. 
With  groans  of  trampled  men,  with  araorting 
woimds— 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  diudder  with  the 

coldi 
But  hash !  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence ! 

And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd. 
With  groans,   and  tremutons  shudderings-^all  is 
ovei^—  [toud ! 

It  tells  another  tale,  widi  sounds  less  deep  and 
A  tale  of  less  affright. 
And  temper'd  with  dehght. 
As  Otway's  self  had  framed  the  tendw  lay, 
'Tisof  ahttleehikl  , 

Upon  a  lonesome  wild. 
Not  ftr  frem  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way, 
And  now  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear, 
And  now  screams  lood,  and  hopes  to  make  her  mother 
hear. 

vni. 

T is  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep: 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep ! 
Visit  her,  gende  Sleep !  with  wings  of  healing. 

And  may  tlris  storm  be  but  a  mountain-birth. 
May  all  the  stars  bang  bright  above  her  dwelUtsg, 

Silent  as  though  they  watch'd  the  sleeping  £arth. 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise, 
(3ay  ftncy,  cheerful  eyes, 

Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  voice : 
To  her  may  all  things  live,  fk>m  Pole  to  Pole 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul ! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above, 
Dear  Lady !  friend  devoutcst  of  my  choice. 
Thus  mayest  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice. 


ODE  TO  GEORGIANA,  DUCHESS  OT 
DEVONSHIRE, 

ON  rat  TWKNTY-FOITRTH  STAltSA  IN  HIK  ^'rAMAag 
OVSB.  MOUNT  OOTHAKD.*' 


And  baa  the  Cbspel !  haU  the  Platfisrm  wild  I 
When  TeU  directed  the  aveDg ing  Dart, 

With  weD-stmng  arm.  that  fim  pieserved  his  Child 
Tbea  aiai'd  the  arrow  at  the  Tyraat*a  bssrt. 


Splendor's  fondly  ibster'd  child! 
And  did  yott  hail  the  Platibrm  wild. 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shaft  of  TeQ  7 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  l^amt  you  that  heroic  measufaf 

Light  m  a  dream  your  days  their  dicleti  laa. 
From  all  that  teaches  Brotherhood  to  Man ; 
Far,  far  removed!  from  want,  from  hope,  ikom  ftarl 
Enchanting  music  lulVd  your  infiint  ear, 
Obeisance,  praises  soothed  your  infant  heart; 

Emblazonments  and  old  ancestral  crests. 
With  many  a  bright  obtrusive  Ibrm  of  art, 

Detain'd  your  eye  from  nature  •  stately  v^sl^ 
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That  voiling  strove  to  deck  your  chamis  divine, 
Rich  viands,  and  the  pleasurable  wine» 
Were  yoors  uAeam'd  by  toil ;  nor  ooald  you  see 
The  unenjoying  toiler's  misery. 
And  yet,  free  Nacore's  imoorropted  chUd, 
You  baii'd  the  Chapel  and  the  Platform  vnkl, 
Where  once  the  Aostrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 

O  Lady,  narwd  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 

Whence  learnt  yon  that  heroiG  measure  T 

T^re  crowd  your  finely^-fibred  fiome, 

Ail  living  faculties  of  bliss; 
And  Genius  to  your  cradle  came. 
His  forehead  wreatlied  with  lambent  flame* 
And  bending  low,  with  godlike  kiss 
Breathed  in  a  more  celestial  liie ; 
But  boasts  not  many  a  fair  compeer 

A  heart  as  sensitive  to  joy  and  fear! 
And  some,  perchance,  might  wage  an  equal  sliiftt 
Some  few,  to  nobler  being  wrought, 
Co-rivals  in  the  nobler  gifl  of  thought 
Vet  the9e  delight  to  celebrate 
l^aurcird  War  and  plumy  State ; 
Or  in  verae  and  music  dress 
Tales  of  rustic  happiness- 
Pernicious  Tales  I  insidious  Strains ! 
That  steel  the  rich  man's  breast, 
And  mock  the  lot  unblest. 
The  sordid  vices  and  the  abject  pains. 
Which  evermore  must  be 
The  doom  of  Ignorance  and  Penuiy ! 
But  }rou,  free  Nature's  tmcorrupted  child, 
You  haird  the  Chapel  and  the  Platform  wiM, 
Where  once  tlie  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  die  shaA  of  Tell ! 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Where  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  I 


Yuu  were  a  Mother !  That  most  holy  name, 
Which  Heaven  and  Nature  bless, 
I  may  not  vilely  prostitute  to  those 

Whose  Infants  owe  them  less 
Hhui  the  poor  Caterpillar  owes 
lis  gaudy  Parent  Fly. 
You  were  a  Mother !  at  yonr  bosom  fed 

The  Babes  that  loved  you.  You,  with  laughing  eye. 
Each  twilightrtfaought,  each  nascent  feeling  rrad. 
Which  yon  yourself  created.    Oh!  delight! 
A  sefxmd  time  to  be  a  Mother, 

Without  the  Mother's  bitter  groans  s 
Another  thought,  and  yet  another. 
By  touch,  or  taste,  l^  looks  or  tones 
(yer  the  growing  Sense  to  roll, 
The  Mother  of  your  infimt's  &>ul ! 
The  Angel  of  the  Earth,  who,  while  he  guides 

His  chariot-planet  round  the  goal  of  day. 
All  trembling  gasaes  on  the  Eye  of  God, 

A  moment  tum*d  his  awfVil  fiice  away ; 
And  as  he  view'd  you,  t^um  his  aspect  sweet 

New  inflaences  in  your  being  rose. 
Blest  Intnitioas  and  Communions  fleet 
With  living  Natorv,  m  her  Joys  end  woes ! 
Thenceforth  your  soul  rejoiced  to  see 
The  shrine  of  social  liberty ! 
O  beantifnl !  O  Nature's  child ! 
Twos  ihenee  yon  hifl'd  ihe  Flalftm  wfld, 


Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 

O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 

Thenee  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure. 


ODE  TO  TRANQUILLITY. 


TftANauiLLiTT !  thoD  better  i 
Than  all  the  fiunily  of  Fame ! 
Thou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age 
To  low  intrigue,  or  factious  rage ; 
For  oh  I  dear  child  of  thoughtful  Tnitfa, 
To  thee  I  gave  my  early  youth. 
And  left  the  bark,  and  blest  the  stedihst  shore. 
Ere  yet  the  Tempest  rose  and  scared  ne  with  iaij 


Who  late  and  Ungering  seeks  thy  i 
On  him  but  seldom,  power  divine. 
Thy  spirit  rests !  Satiety 
And  Sloth,  poor  oounterfeils  of  thee. 
Mock  the  tired  worldling.   Idle  Hope 
And  dire  Remembrance  interlope. 
To  vex  the  feverish  slumbers  of  the  mind : 
The  bubble  floats  before,  the  spectre  stalks  behial 

But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead 
At  morning  through  the  accusiom'd  mead ; 
And  in  the  sultry  summer's  heat 
Will  build  me  up  a  mossy  seat  ; 
And  when  the  gust  of  Autumn  crowds 
And  breaks  the  busy  moonlight  clouds, 
llMm  best  the  thought  oanst  raise,  the  heart  atttme 
light  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  glidii^  Mooa 

The  feeling  heart,  the  searching  soul. 
To  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole.' 
And  while  within  myself  I  trace 
The  greatne«  of  some  fliture  race. 
Aloof  vrith  hermit-eye  I  scan 
The  present  works  of  present  man — 
A  wild  and  dream-like  trade  of  blood  and  guile. 
Too  foolish  for  a  tear,  teo  wicked  for  a  smOe! 


TO  A  YOUNO  FRIEND, 

OK  Bn  PEOPOBIIfO  TO  DOHBTICATV  Wmi  TKB 
AUTBOR. 

OOMrOBBD  SM  17M. 

A  VOUNT,  not  wearisome  and  bare  atid  steep. 

But  a  green  mountain  variously  up-piled. 
Where  o'er  the  jutting  rocks  soft  mosses  creep, 
Or  color'd  lichens  with  slow  oozing  weep ; 

Where  cypress  and  the  darker  yew  start  wild ; 
And  'mid  the  summer  torrent's  gentle  dash 
Dance  brighien'd  the  red  clusters  of  the  ash ; 
Beneath  whose  boughs,  by  those  still  souods  bm  - 
guiled, 
Calm  Pensiveness  might  muse  herself  to  sleep; 

Till  haply  startled  by  some  fleecy  dam, 
That  nistlhag  on  the  bushy  clifl  above, 
i  With  melancholy  bleat  of  anxious  love, 
I     Mude  meek  inqpuTf  for  Imt  wanderitv  Umh 
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8dg]i  •  graen  noBDluB 'twere  moit  flwset  to  climb, 
E'en  while  the  bomn  ached  with  lonelineM-— 
Uew  nme  than  iweet,  if  eome  dear  fiiend  thould 


Hm  adTennuous  toil,  and  up  the  path  fahlime 
?f«w  lead,  DOW  fblkm  t  the  |^  landscape  nmad. 
Wide  and  more  wide,  increaaiqg  without  boond ! 

O  ifaen  t  were  loveliest  sympathy,  to  mark 
T\&  berries  of  the  halP>iiprooted  ash 
Ikfppins  and  bright ;  and  list  the  torrent's  dash^— 

Beneath  the  cypress,  or  the  yew  more  dark^ 
Seatad  at  ease,  ud  some  smooth  mossy  lock ; 
In  social  aileoee  now,  and  now  to  unlock 
ThB  treasured  heart ;  ann  link'd  in  ijiendly.ann. 
Save  if  the  one,  his  muse*s  witching  charm 
limfiiiiiig  brow-bent,  at  unwatch'd  distance  lag ; 

TVd  h^  overhead  his  beckoning  friend  Appean, 
And  fitom  the  forehead  of  the  topmost  cng 

flhauiB  eagerly :  lor  haply  there  uprears 
llmt  shadowing  pine  its  old  romantic  limbs^ 

Whidi  latest  shall  detain  the  enamoured  sight 
Seen  fiom  below,  when  eve  the  valley  dims, 

Tiaged  yellow  with  the  rich  departing  li^t; 

And  haply,  basia'd  in  some  unsunii'd  deA, 
A  beanteoos  spring,  the  rock's  collected  tears, 
Seepa  dietter'd  there,  scarce  wrinkled  by  the  gale 

Together  dios,  the  world's  vain  tuxmoil  left, 
ftreldi*d  on  ite  cng,  and  shadow  *d  by  the  pme» 

And  bendii^  o'er  the  clear  delicious  fonn^ 
Ah !  deareat  youth  I  it  were  a  lot  divine 
To  dieat  oar  noons  In  moralising  mood, 
WbOe  weet-windi  &nn*d  our  temples  toil-bedew'd 

Then  downwards  slope,  oft  pausing,  from  the 
momt. 
To  some  koe  mansion,  in  some  woody  dale, 
Where  smiling  with  blue  eye,  domestic  bliss 
Gives  Iku  the  Husband's,  that  the  Brother's  kias ! 

Tbm  nMy  Tened  in  allegoric  lore, 
Tlia  HiO  of  Knowledga  I  essay'd  to  trace ; 
That  tawiuwuia  hiU  with  many  a  reeliog-plaoa* 
And  mai^  a  stream,  whose  wari>U&g  waters  pear 

'IV>  gbKl  and  fertiliae  the  solQect  plaioa ; 
lliat  hill  with  aecret  apringa,  and  nooks  untrod. 
And  awny  a  frncyoblest  and  holy  sod. 

Where  laapigatwn,  his  diviner  strafan 
Law  manuuring,  lay ;  and  starting  from  the  iQcki 
Sliif  evatgnoBB,  whose  apNading  Miiga  moeks 
Waafs  barren  soil,  and  the  bleak  fraaia  of  wge^ 
And  B^gaoy's  nad  fiMnvoking  rage! 


[  retiiing  spirit!  we  win  climb, 

and  dieer*d,  this  tovely  hill  sublinie ; 

And  torn  Hm  sthring  world  uplifted  high 
(Whose  noiaes,  ftintly  wafted  on  the  wind, 
Ta  qaiet  moaingB  shall  attune  the  ndnd. 

And  oft  the  melancholy  theme  supplyX 

There,  while  the  prosper  thiough  the  gttuig  eyi 

Foars  all  its  healthful  greenneas  on  the  soul. 
Well  anile  at  wealth,  and  learn  to  smile  at  fame, 
Oar  hopes,  ear  knowledge*  and  our  joys  the  same. 

As  nei^iboring  touniaiHa  image,  each  the  whole 
Ttea,  when  the  mind  hath  drunk  its  fill  of  truth. 

Well  discipline  the  heart  lo  pure  delist, 
BeUatfag  solwr  Joy's  domestic  flame. 
Thtey  wbem  I  love  shall  love  thee.    Honor'd  youth 

1^  may  Heaven  realize  this  vision  bright! 


urns  TO  W.  L.  ESQ. 

WHILE  8B  BANQ  A  80HQ  TO   PUBCSIX'S   MDSia" 

Wbtuc  my  young  cheek  retains  in  healthful  hy0k 

And  I  have  many  friends  who  hold  me  dear ;; 

L— !  methinks,  I  would  not  often  hear.  * 
Saeh  melodies  as  thine,  lest  I  should  lose 
All  memory  of  the  wrongs  and  sore  distress. 

For  which  my  miserable  brethren  weep ! 

But  should  uncomfbrted  misfortunes  steep. 
My  daily  bread  in  tears  and  bitteniess ; 
And  if  at  death's  dread  moment  I  should  lie. 

With  no  betoved  face  at  my  bed-eide, 
Ta  fix  the  last  glance  of  my  closing  eye, 

Mfifamks,  soch  strains,  breathed  by  my  angalfipda 
Woold  make  me  pass  the  cup  of  anguish  by, 

Mix  widi  the  blest,  wnr  know  that  1  had  die^!' 


ADDRB88ED  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  OF  FOSilfPVM 

WHO  ABANDONED  BIMSKLr  TO  AN   INDOLIN^  ^Sn 

CAUSELESS  MELANCHOLT. 

Hence  that  fantastic  wantonness  of  woe, 
O  Touth  to  partial  Fortune  vainly  dear ! 

To  plundered  Want's  half-shelter'd  hovel  go. 
Go,  and  some  hunger-biuen  Infant  hear 
Moan  haply  in  a  dying  Mother's  ear : 

Or  when  the  cold  and  dkmal  ibg-damps  breod 

O^er  the  rank  church-yard  with  aera  alvk^vea 
strew'd, 

pBce  round  some  widow's  gnve,  wbos»  dearer  pilt 
Was  slaughter'd,  where  o'er  his  unooflin'd  liiidn 

The  flocking  flesh-birds  scrsam'di  Th^n,  while  Ifay 
heart 
Groana,  and  thine  eye  a  fiercer  sorrow  dims, 

Know  (and  the  truth  diall  kindle  thy  young  mind) 

What  Nature  makes  thee  mourn,  she  bids  thee  heal ! 
O  algect!  if,  to  sickly  dreams  resign'd, 

AB  eflbitless  thou  leave  life's  commonweal 

A  prey  to  Tyraaia,  Mnrderem  of  Mankind. 


SONNET  TO  THE  RIVER  OTrElL 

Dbae  oativa  Btaibk !  wild  Streamlet  of  d^e  West ! 

How  many  various-fated  years  have  pasl^ 

What  happy,  and  what  moomAil  houis,  siaea  hNt 
I  skimmM  tfie  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  fareaal, 
Numbering  its  light  leaps !  yet  so  deep  imprsst 
Sinktheaweel  oo«ies  of  chikttMwd,  that  mma  afM 

I  never  shut  amid  the  aimny  my, 
Bot  streight  with  all  their  tints  thy  walen  rise, 

Thy  crossing  phuok,  Ihy  maxge  with  wilhnva  gnj* 
And  bedded  sand  that  vein'd  with  varioos  djm 
Oleam'd  through  thy  bright  transparence!  Oa  mf 
way, 

Visions  of  diildhood !  oft  have  ye  beguiled 
Lone  manhood's  cares,  yet  waking  fbndeM  sighs : 

Ahi  that  ODce  more  I  were  a  careless  chikl! 


SONNET. 


COVrOSSD  ON  A  /OtTRNET  ROHEWAED  ; 

BAVIlfO  EXCEIVED    INTBLUOENCE  OF  TBI  WOO 
or  A  aON,  ilPTBMBEE  20,   1796. 

Orr  o'er  my  brain  does  that  strange  ftncy  rail 
Which  makes  the  preaent  (while  tha  f 

I  « 
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COLEBSDQEm  POETICAL  WOBX& 


Seem  a  mere  semblance  of  nme  miknown  pest, 
Mix'd  with  such  feelings,  bs  perplex  die  soul 
sM£qaestion*d  in  her  sleep ;  and  loiiie  have  leid* 

We  lived,  ere  yet  this  robe  of  Flesh  we  wore. 

O  my  sweet  baby  I  when  I  reach  my  door, 
If  heavy  looks  sliould  toll  me  thou  art  dead 
(As  sometimes,  through  excess  of  hope,  I  &aj% 
I  think  that  I  should  struggle  to  believe 

Thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  this  nether  sphere 
Sentenced  for  some  more  venial  crime  to  grievd ; 
Didst  scream,  then  spring  to  meet  Heaven's  qoiok 
reprieve. 

While  we  wept  idly  o*w  thy  little  bier ! 


SONNET. 

TO  A  FUSNO  WBO   AgKSD,  ROW  I  RLT  WHUT  TI 
HVRfK  riRBT  PRKSEMTED  MY  INVANT  TO  MX. 

Chakles  !  my  slow  heart  was  only  sad,  when  6m 
I  scann'd  that  &ce  of  feeble  infancy  : 

For  dimly  on  my  thoughtful  spirit  burst 
All  I  had  been,  and  all  my  child  might  be ! 

But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  Mother's  arm. 
And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  while 
Bent  o'er  its  ieatures  vndi  a  tearful  smile) 

Then  I  was  thriird  and  melted,  and  most  warm 

ImproM'd  a  Fathei^s  kiss :  and  all  beguiled 
Of  dark  lenernhnmce  and  presage&l  fear, 
I  seem'd  to  see  on  angel-ibrm  appear— 

T  was  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild ! 
So  for  the  Mother*8  sake  the  Child  was  dear, 

And  dearer  waa  the  Mother  Ibr  the  ChikL 


While  otfaen  wish  thee  win  and  ftir« 

A  maid  of  spodea  fame, 
I'll  hraathe  this  mors  oompendiooi 

Mayst  thou  deserve  thy  name ! 


THE  YIRGITTB  CEADLE-HTIIN. 
nam.  ▲  ranrr  of  tub  vnuiiit  ur  ▲  catBOLio 

TILLiOl  IM  anMANT. 

I>ouo,Jetul  ICaterridet; 
Qua  tarn  dulcem  sonmum  vid^ 

DonnifJesu!  blandule!  * 
81  non  dormis,  Maler  pkKiW 
Inter  fila  cantans  ont 

ffl9yv^^i^,  venif  fifnypgl^^- 


Bevpt  fweel  babe !  my 
Mother  sits  bsnde  thee 

Sleep,  my  darling,  tenderly 
If  thou  sleep  not,  modier  mouiiiiih. 
Singing  as  her  vriieel  ihe  timwih : 

Come,  aoft.ilumbeE^  balmily! 


ON  THE  cHRiBTeviNo  OP  A  niuuw  CHUXl 

Tarn  day  among  the  fidt^fiil  plnDad 

And  fed  with  ibntal  manna; 
O  with  maternal  title  graced 

Dear  Anna's  dearest  Anna! 

nkn  ycy<v6M. 

Put.  «• 


Thy  Mother's  name,  a  potent  spelU 

Thai  hide  the  Vhrtnea  hie 
From  mystic  grove  and  living  eeQ 

Confest  to  Fancy's  eye ; 

Msek  Quiel&ess,  without  ofienoe ; 

Content,  in  homespun  kirtle ; 
IVoe  Love ;  and  True  Love's  Innoceiio^ 

White  Blossom  of  the  Myrtle ! 

AasociatBs  of  Ay  name,  sweet  Child ! 

These  Virtnet  mayst  thou  win ; 
With  Face  as  eloquendy  mild 

To  say,  they  lodge  within. 

So  when,  her  tale  of  days  all  flown. 
Thy  Modier  shall  be  miss'd  here ; 

When  Heaven  at  length  shall  claim  its  mva^ 
And  Angels  snatch  their  Sister ; 

Some  hoaiy^eaded  Friend,  perchancot 

May  gaze  with  stifled  breath ; 
And  oft,  in  momentary  trance, 

Forget  the  waste  of  death. 

Ev^  Acs  a  lovely  rose  I  view'd 

In  snmmer-swelling  pride; 
Nor  maik'd  the  bud,  that  green  and  rude 

Peep'd  at  the  Rose's  side. 

It  chanced,  I  pass'd  again  that  vray 

In  Autumn's  latest  hour. 
And  wond'ring  saw  the  selfsame  spray 

Rieh  with  die  self-same  flower. 

Ah  fimd  deceit !  the  nde  giwn  bod 

Alike  in  shape,  place,  name. 
Bad  bloom'd,  where  Uoom'd  its 

Another  mid  die  same! 


EFITAFH  ON  AN  INFANT. 


hv  balmy  Hpa  uie  1 
fiebang  fien  ils  Modier's  hveaM, 
Bow  aweet  it  heaTes  die  happy  4|^ 
Of  imweent  Sitiety! 

And  sodi  toy  Infrnt's  latest  m(^\ 
O  ten,  rude  sione !  the  paswr^* 
That  here  the  pretty  babe  doth  \kk 
Death  sang  to  sleep  with  Uillahy* 


IIXLANCB0LT. 


flraiTOB'D  on  a  nonldef d  Abbey's  faroadflft  wwt 
Where  miniiig  ivies  propp'd  the  ruins  i 

Bar  ibMed  arms  wrapping  her  tatter'd  palt 
Bad  Melancholy  mused  horself  to  slav 


amujam  leatib. 
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Th0  iam  wm  pfes'd  beneath  hor  hair. 
The  daik-green  Adder's  Tongau*  waa  there ; 
Knd  atill  as  put  the  6aggmg  aeargale  weak, 
rbe  hi^g  Ifwk  leaf  bow'd  fluttering  o*er  her  eheeh> 

Hfeat  pallid  «jieek  was  flueh'd :  her  eager  look 
fieam'd  eloquent  in  stumber!  Inly  wroqght. 
Imperfect  sounds  her  rooying  Ups  fiursook, 
Aad  her  bent   ibrehead  worVd  with   troubled 


SinMige  was  the  dream— «- 

TELL*8  fiOTBPLACB. 

OIITATKD  ntOa  STOUSmUK 

Uamk  fbm  holy  chapel  well ! 
'The  Krthitlace,  this,  of  William  TelL 
Here,  where  standi  Ged*s  ahar  dfead» 
Stood  his  pareaia'  marriage-bed. 

Here  6n^  an  infioit  to  her  breast, 
Him  his  loriog  mother  prest; 
Aod  fcisi'd  the  babe,  and  Uess'd  the  day, 
Aad  pny'd  as  mothem  use  to  pray : 

*  Vooehsaie  him  health,  0€k)d,  and  give 
The  Child  diy  servant  still  to  fiTe !" 
Bat  Ciod  has  destined  to  do  more 
Tliroa^  him*  than  Ihioqgh  an  armed  power* 


God  gave  him  reveienee  of  laws. 

Yet  stirring  blood  in  Freedom's  < 

A  qpiiit  to  his  locks  akin, 

Tha  egre  of  the  Hawk,  and  the  fire  tfasieia! 

To  Nature  and  to  Holy  writ 
Akme  did  God  the  boy  owunit : 
WhecB  flash'daad  raar'd  the  lomnt,  oft 
His  soul  ftfund  wii^  wad  soar'd  aloft! 

The  straining  oar  and  chamois  chase 
Had  Ibim'd  his  limbs  to  strength  and  giaoe ; 
Ob  wave  and  wind  the  hoy  would  toas. 
Was  gieat,  nor  knew  bow  great  he  WW ! 

H^  knew  not  th<;t  his  choien  hand. 
Made  Strang  by  God,  his  native  land 
Would  rescue  fion  the  shamelul  yoke 
Of  ^Isscry Oie  whmh  he  brake! 


A  CaSaSTUAB  CAROL. 
Tbe  Sbeplieida  went  their  hasty  way, 

And  tend  dw  kiwly  slabUMhed 
Where  the  Vifgiii4kfoCher  ky : 
And  now  th^  eheck'd  dieir  eager  tread, 
¥mtD^  Bol)e,  (hat  at  her  bosom  dung^ 
A  Modiai^s  soQg  the  Viigin-Mother  sux^ 

Tliey  tojid  her  how  a  iMm  li^ 

Streaming  fiem  a  heavenly  thieng^ 
Anmnd  them  dune,  suspending  night ! 
While,  sweeter  than  a  Mother's  eo^g, 
Ben  Angeh  heralded  the  Savior's  binb. 
Glory  ••  God  on  high!  and  peace  on  Earth. 

•Afc«Mii«lmhiak«.  TheptaatwMitlisiMitthefeds- 
«A«aealii^t|wBsit'iTMgas.  •      - 


She  listened  to  the  lale  divine, 

And  closer  stUl  the  Babe  she  pMS**d{ 
And  while  she  cried,  the  Babe  is  mine! 
The  milk  nish'd  &Mtet  to  her  hmist.i 
Joy  rose  within  her,  like  a  summer's  mom  { 
Peace,  Peace  on  Earth  I  the  Prince  of  Peaoe  isb^m 

Than  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Pboc,  rimpie,  and  of  k>w  estate! 

That  Strife  should  vanMi,  Battle  cease, 

O  why  shoukl  this  thy  soul  elate  f 

Sweet  Music's  loudest  note,  the  Poet's  sbny,^— . 

Did'st  dwtt  ne'er  love  to  hear  of  Fame  and  Gtory  f 

And  is  not  War  a  youthful  JSjjw. 
A  stately  Hero  chid  in  mail  f 
Beneath  his  iboiBtqps  lauuals  spring ; 
Him  Earth's  m^estic  monarchs  hail 
ThairFriend,  their  Play.mate!  aad  his  bold  bright  eye 
Compels  the  maidenVr  k>veHX»nieaBing  sigh. 

"  Tell  Unfi  in  some  more  courtly  scene. 

To  maids  and  youths  in  robes  of  stale ! 
I  am  a  woman  poor  and  mean. 
And  therelbre  is  my  Soul  elate. 
War  is  a  ruffian,  all  with  guilt  defiled. 
That  from  the  aged  Father  tears  his  Child ! 

«  A  mnrderpas  fiend,  by  iiends  adored, 

He  kills  the  Sire  and  starves  the  Son ; 
l%e  Husband  kills,  and  fnim  her  bood 
Steals  all  his  Widow's  mil  had  woo; 
Pluadeni  God's  worid  of  beauty ;  rmds  awaf 
AU  sa^  flom  the  Night,  aU  comfort  fion  «e  Bi^ 

"  Then  wisely  is  my  soul  elate. 

That  Strife  sl^uld  vanish.  Battle  cease : 
I  'm  poor  and  of  a  low  estate, 
The  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Joy  rises  in  me,  like  a  summer's  mom : 
Peace,  Peaoe  on  Efurih !  the  Prince  of  Pe«oe  Js  bqr^!** 


HUMAN  LIFE, 

cm  TBE  DENIAL  OF  IMMOftTAUTT 


hF  dead,  we  cease  to  be ;  if  total  gloom 

aiw^Uow  np  Jife's  brief  flash  tor  aye,  wa  £u9 
As  summei^gusts,  of  sudden  biith  and  doom. 

Whose  sound  and  motion  not  akne  declare, 
But  an  their  vhtle  of  hei^g !  If  the  Breath 

Be  life  itself,  and  not  i  is  task  and  tent. 
If  even  a  soul  like  Milton's  can  know  death , 

O  Man!  thou  vessel,  purposelesi,  uiuneant, 
Tet  drone-^ve  strange  of  piiantom  jpurposes ! 

Surplus  of  Nature's  dread  acti vi^. 
Which,  as  she  ga^ed  on  some  nigh-ftiishM  vase, 
Retreating  slow,  with  meditative  pause, 

Sffie  ibrm'd  with  restless  hands  unconsciously ! 
Blank  accident!  nothing's  anomaly! 

If  rootless  thus,  thus  snbstanceless  thy  stats, 
Go,  weigh  thy  dreams,  and  be  thy  Hopes,  thyFea& 
The  counter-weights ! — ^Thy  Laughter  aivl  thy  Team 

Mean  bat  themselves,  each  Attest  to  create^ 
6S 
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And  to  repft/  the  other!  Why  regoices 
Thy  heart  with  hollow  joy  for  hollow  good  f 
Why  cowl  thy  &oe  beneath  the  mourner's  bood, 

Why  wane  thy  lighs,  and  thy  lamenting  Toicea, 
Image  of  image,  Ghoet  of  Ghostly  Elf, 

That  aach  a  thing  as  thou  feel'st  warm  or  cold ! 

Yet  what  and  whence  thy  gain  if  thou  withhold 
These  oosdess  shadows  of  thy  shadowy  self? 

Be  sad!  be  glad !  be  neither!  aeek,  or  shun! 

Thou  bast  no  reason  why !  Thou  canst  have  none  t 

Thy  being's  being  is  oantradiction. 


THE  VISrr  OF  THE  GODS. 

noTATED  raoN  acBiun. 

Nkvsk,  believe  me. 
Appear  the  Immortals, 
Never  alone : 
Scaroa  had  I  welcomed  the  Sorrow-beguilar, 
laochus !  but  in  came  Boy  Cupid  the  Smiler ; 
Lo !  PhoBbus  the  Glorious  descends  from  his  Throne ! 
They  advance,  they  float  in,  the  Olympians  aD ! 
With  Divinities  fills  my 
Terrestrial  Hall! 

How  shall  I  yield  you 
Due  entertainment, 
Celestial  Qniraf 
Me  ralfaer,  bright  gnesli !  with  your  wings  of  up- 

booyanoa 
Bear  aloft  to  your  homes,  to  yonr  banquets  of  joyance, 
nmt  die  roi^  of  Olympus  may  echo  my  Ijrra! 
Ha !  we  moont!  on  their  pinioas  they  waft  up  my  Soul! 

O  give  me  the  Nectar! 
O  fill  roe  the  Bowl! 
Give  him  the  Nectar! 
Pour  out  for  the  Pbet, 
Hebe !  pour  free ! 
Quicken  his  eyes  with  celestial  dew, 
That  SiyK  the  detested  no  more  he  may  view, 
And  like  one  of  us  Gods  may  conceit  him  to  be! 
Thanks,  Hebe !  I  quafiT  it!  lo  PiBeao,  I  cry! 
The  Wine  of  the  Immortals 
ForUds  me  to  die ! 


ELEGY, 
mrraicD  noN  one  of  AKntsnn's  ilaioc  vnai 

INSCRIPTIONS.  T- 

NiAR  the  lone  pile  with  ivy  ovenpread. 
Fast  by  the  rivulet*s  sleep-perBuading  sound. 

Where  "*  sleeps  the  moonlight  **  on  yon  verdant  bed— 
O  humbly  press  that  consecrated  ground ! 

Far  Aere  does  Edmund  rest,  the  learned  swain ! 

And  there  his  spirit  most  delights  to  rove ; 
Toung  Edmund !  ikmed  for  each  harmonious  atnin, 

And  the  sors  wounds  of  ill-requited  tove. 

LQw  aome  tall  tree  that  spreads  its  branches  wide, 
And  loads  the  west-wind  with  its  soft  perfume, 

Rib  manhood  blossomed :  till  the  faithless  pride 
Of  6ir  Malflda  sank  him  to  the  tomb. 


But  soon  did  righteous  Heaven  her  guflt  puisne! 

Where'er  with  wilder'd  steps  she  wandered 
Still  Edmund's  hnage  rose  to  blast  her  view. 

Still  Edmund's  voice  accused  her  in  each  giala. 

¥^th  keen  regret,  and  conscious  guilt's  alanu. 
Amid  the  pomp  of  affluence  she  pined : 

Nor  all  that  lured  her  fiuUi  fiom  Edmund's  sow 
CottU  lull  the  wakeful  borrof  of  her  i 


GOk  Traveller!  tell  the  tale  widi  sonow  fimught 
Some  tearful  maid,  pewhanoe,  or  bkionmig  >oiitli 

May  hold  it  in  remembrance ;  and  be  taught 
That  RichfiS  cannot  pay  for  Lova  or  Truih. 


KUBLA  KHAN; 

OR,  A  VISION  IN  A  DRXAlf. 


[Tbs  foDowiDr  firsffment  ii  b«re  poMiAed  «t  On  reqtMst  of  a 
poet  of  ff rest  and  dewrvod  eoM»ritr,  and.  m  (sr  a«  (bo  Antfair^s 
own  opinioM  on  ooooeraod,  rather  ooo  pfyoliolofftQal  euriorily. 
thoa  oo  ibo  grouiid  of  ony  tappooad  potlu  moriti. 

la  the  nuomor  of  tho  vwr  1797,  tbo  Attdior,  Umb  ia  Ul  boakli, 
had  retired  to  alooeljr  ftrn-houao  boiwoen  Fodoofc  ood  LiolOBi. 
on  the  Ekmoor  coofinee  of  Sooionet  oixi  DeroDdiiro.  la  OMt- 
of  a  iligbt  indispoeitioo.  an  anodmo  bad  been  pre- 
aeribod.  (torn  Iba  effbeta  of  which  he  fell  aalosp  hi  Ma  chair  of 
tho  moment  (hot  ha  waa  readiof  the  followinic  aaateaea.  m 
worda  of  the  aaroe  attboUnco,  in  Porchoa'a  '*  Pilgriasco  :*'— 

Hare  tho  Khan  Kobla  commaoded  o  pokco  to  bo  bailt,  and  a 
ataielr  larden  thereunto ;  and  thua  ten  milei  of  leitilo  grooMl 
were  inchwed  with  a  wall.**  The  author  eontinned  for  abo«i* 
thftoo  hoora  in  t  profound  aieop,  at  leaat  of  tho  oitamal  aosaoo, 
daring  which  tioM  ho  haa  the  moat  vivid  oonHdenoe  that  ho  eo«M 
not  have  eompoaed  leaa  than  ftom  two  to  throe  bandred  linoa;  if 
that  indeed  can  be  called  eompoailioo  in  which  aO  tho  imacas 
reae  op  before  him  aa  tkingg,  with  a  parathti  prodoction  of  ibo 
deot  expreMioM,  withoot  any  aeoaatkio,  or  ooeoaioiBa> 
aaae  of  oflbrt  On  awahiof  he  appoaiad  to  Mameif  to  havo  a 
dMiaet  raeoHection  of  the  whole,  and  taking  hie  pea,  ink.  aai 
paper,  inalantir  and  ea«orlr  wrote  down  the  Unea  timt  aio  bare 
.  At  thia  moment  he  wai  unrortonalelr  called  oat  by 
a  peitoa  on  bosineae  from  Porioek.  and  detained  br  hiai  abovo 
an  hoar,  and  oo  hia  retaia  to  bia  room,  found,  to  hia  oo  aaMtl 
aorpriae  and  nmiitifiootion,  that  thooah  he  atiU  retnkiod  ao«« 
vacua  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport  of  the  vanoo 
rat.  with  the  exoepiion  of  aome  eight  or  ten  acattoiad  Knee  aad 
imagea.  all  the  rent  bad  paaaed  away  like  dM  nnagea  oa  ffau 
eailhee  of  aatream  into  which  aatono  had  been caat, bol,  alaa ! 
without  the  sfier  laatoiSlion  of  tho  latter. 

Tlwnallthoaharat 
b  brokoo—all  that  phantom-world  ao  fUr 
Vaniahea,  and  a  thouaand  oirdeta  aproad. 
And  each  mtfahapee  the  other.   Stay  awhilo, 
Poor  youth !  who  aeareely  dareat  lift  up  tkiaa  a|SS  ■ 
The  atream  wiU  aoon  nnow  ita  anoothaaaa,  aooa 
The  vWona  will  retun  I  And  lo,  he  alaya. 
And  aooa  the  fragmenta  dim  of  lovelr  foms 
Come  tittmbHag  back,  uniin,  and  aow  oaeo  nofo 
The  pool  becomea  aoiiiTOC. 

Tet  Drom  the  atitt  sacviving  looolleothNia  in  hb  ailad.  tho  Aaibaa 
haa  ftaqoeoily  porpoeed  to  fioiah  for  htmaelf  what  hai  haan 
oriffinany,  oa  it  were,  given  to  him.  Za/tspov  o^icv  aa« : 
but  tho  to-morrow  ia  yet  to  come. 

Aa  a  eontraat  to  thia  viaion,  I  have  sanexod  a  ftagmaat  ef  a 
very  difikent  charaetor,  doscfiUng  with  equal  AdoKUr  Hi* 
of  poia  and  di8aoae.--^ala  to  tktjtng  EdUitm,  I8M.I 


In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree; 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  lo  man, 
Downio  a  simleBS  sea. 
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9o  twice  five  inilefl  of  fertilo  ground 
With  walls  and  towon  were  girdled  round ; 
And  here  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills, 
Where  blossomed  many  an  incense-bearing  tree ; 
And  here  were  (bresu  ancient  as  the  hills^ 
InlbUing  sonny  spots  of  greenery. 

Bof  oh  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  danted 
Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedam  cover! 
A  savage  place !  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e*er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woonm  wailing  ibr  her  demon-lover .' 
iuad  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seeth- 
ing. 

As  if  this  earth  in  last  thick  pants  were  breathing, 
A  mighty  founiain  momently  was  (breed : 
Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  burst 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail, 

Or  cfaafl^  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail  : 
\nd  *tpaA  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 

It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 

Five  miles,  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion, 
nirei2gh  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran. 

Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man. 

And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean  : 

And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubia  heard  from  far 

Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war! 

"nie  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  mid^-ay  on  the  waves ; 

Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 

fVom  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  Minny  pleasore^ome  with  caves  of  ice ! 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 

In  a  vision  once  I  saw : 

It  was  on  Abyaeinian  maid, 
^  And  on  her  dulcimer  she  play'd, 

Snging  of  Mount  Abora. 

Could  I  revive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  song. 

To  such  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  me, 
Tliat  with  music  loud  and  kmg, 
*  would  build  that  dome  in  air, 
Jhal  tanof  dome !  those  caves  of  ice ! 
And  all  who  beard  should  see  them  there. 
And  all  diould  cry.  Beware!  Beware! 
Hit  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair! 
Weave  a  cirele  round  him  thrice, 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread. 
For  lie  oo  honey-dew  hath  fed 
And  drank  the  milk  of  Paradise. 


THE  PAINS  OF  SLEEP. 

Eas  oo  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay. 

It  hath  not  been  my  om  to  piay 

With  moving  lips  or  bended  knees ; 

Bat  filently,  [ty  slow  degrees 

My  spirit  I  to  Love  compote. 

In  kmnble  Trust  mine  eye-lidt  olosa, 

With  reverential  resignation. 

No  wish  coQoeived,  no  thought  eipre»'d  I 

Only  a  seasr  of  supplioation, 

A  sense  o*er  oil  my  soul  imprest 

ThatI  am  weak,  yH not  nnbhf. 


Since  in  me,  round  me,  everywhere, 
Eternal  Strength  and  Wisdom  are. 

But  yester-nlght  I  pny'd  aloud 

In  anguish  and  in  agony. 

Upstarting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 

Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  me : 

A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  throng, 

Sense  of  intolerable  wrong, 

And  whom  I  scom'd,  tliose  only  strong ! 

Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 

Still  bafBed,  and  yet  burning  still ! 

Desire  with  lothing  strangely  mix'd, 

On  wild  or  hateful  oly'cctB  flx'd. 

Fantastic  passions !  maddening  bnwl  I 

And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 

Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid. 

Which  all  confused  1  could  not  know, 

WHiether  I  suiler'd,  or  I  did  : 

For  all  seem'd  guilt,  remorse,  or  woe. 

My  own  or  others',  still  the  same 

lii&stifling  fear,  soul-stifling  shame. 

So  two  nights  pass'd:  the  night's  dismay 
Sadden*d  and  stuun'd  the  coming  day. 
Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seem'd  to  me 
Distemper's  worst  calamity. 
The  third  night,  when  my  own  loud  iCreai 
Had  waked  uie  from  the  fiendish  dream, 
O'ercome  with  sufferings  strange  and  wild, 
I  wept  as  I  had  been  a  child  ; 
And  having  thus  by  lean  subdued 
My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood, 
Such  punishments,  I  said,  were«doe 
To  natures  deepliest  stain'd  with  sin  • 
For  aye  entempesiing  anew 
The  unfatliomable  hell  within. 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  lo  view. 
To  know  and  loihe,  yet  wish  and  do ! 
Such  griefs  with  such  men  well  agree. 
But  wherefore,  wherefore  fall  on  me  T 
To  be  beloved  is  all  I  need, 
And  whom  I  love,  I  love  indeed. 


APPENDIX 


APOLOGETIC  PREFACE 

TO  *'FIXX,  FAMINS,  AND  SLAtrOHTXR." 

[8ss  pegs  983. 

At  the  house  of  a  gentlemon,  who  by  the  principlet 
and  oonresponding  virtues  of  a  sincere  Cbriiertian  ooa- 
secFBtea  a  cultivated  genius  and  the  favorable  aoai- 
dents  of  birth,  opulence,  and  splendid  connexions,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  meet,  in  a  dinner-party,  wWl 
more  men  of  celebrity  in  science  or  pcdite  lilentoM, 
than  are  commonly  found  collected  roand  the  seme 
table.  In  the  coune  of  convenation,  one  <ff  the  |iaf> 
ty  reminded  an  illustrious  Poet,  then  present,  of  soma 
verses  whioh  he  had  recited  that  morning,  axid  whieh 
had  appeared  in  a  newspaper  under  the  name  of  a 
War-Eclogue,  in  which  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughtar, 
were  introduced  as  the  speakers.  The  gentleman  atk 
addressed  ropUedt  that  ha  was  rather  surprised  thai 
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aone  ui  us  should  have  noticed  or  heard  of  the  poem, 
as  it  had  been,  at  the  time,  a  good  deal  talked  of  in 
Scotland.  It  may  be  easily  sapposed,  that  my  feel- 
lags  were  at  this  moment  not  of  the  most  comtbrta- 
ble  kind.  Of  all  present,  one  only  knew  or  suspect- 
ed me  to  be  the  author :  a  man  who  would  have 
established  himself  in  the  first  rank  of  England's 
living  Poets,  if  the  Geniqs  of  our  country  had  not 
decr^  that  he  should  rather  be  the  first  in  the  iirrt 
jank  of  its  Philosophers  and  scientific  Benefactors. 
It  appeared  die  general  wish  to  hear  the  lines.  As  my 
friend^  .ehose  to  remain  rilent,  I  chose  to  follow  his 
cnmdp,  and  Mr.  •***♦  recited  the  Poem.  This  k§ 
could  do  with  die  bettor  grace,  being  known  to  have 
ever  been  not  only  a  firm  and  active  Anti-Jacobin  and 
Anti-Gallican,  but  likewise  a  zealous  admirer  of  Mk. 
Pin,  both  as  a  good  man  and  a  great  Statesman.  As 
a  Poet  exclusively,  he  had  been  amused  with  the 
£clogue ;  as  a  Poet,  he  recited  it ;  and  in  a  spirit, 
which  made  it  evident,  that  he  woidd  have  read  and 
repeated  it  with  the  same  pleasure,  had  his  own 
name  been  attached  to  the  imaginary  object  or  agent. 

After  the  recitation,  our  amiable  host  observed, 
that  in  his  opinion  Mr.  *****  had  overrated  the  merits 
of  the,  poetiy ;  but  had  they  been  tenfold  greater, 
they  could  not  hi^ve  compensated  for  that  malignity 
of  heart,  which  could  alone  have  prompted  senti- 
meats  so  atrocious.  I  perceived  that  my  illustiious 
friend  became  greatly  distressed  on  my  account;  but 
feftunately  I  was  able  to  preserve  fortitude  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  enough  to  take  up  the  subject  without 
exciting  even  a  suspicion  how  nearly  and  painfully 
it  interested  me. 

What  follows,^  substantially  the  same  as  I  then 
replied,  but  dilated  and  in  language  less  colloquial. 
Ii  was  not  my  intention,  I  said,  to  justify  the  publi- 
nation,  \n^tever  its  author's  feelings  might  have 
been  at  the  time  of  composing  it  That  they  are 
calculated  to  call  forth  so  severe  a  reprobation  from 
a  food  man,  is  not  the  wont  feature  of  such  poems. 
Their  moral  deformity  is  aggravated  in  proportion  to 
the  pleasure  which  they  are  capable  of  affording 
to  vindicdve,  turbulent,  and  unprindpled  readers. 
Could  it  be  supposed,  though  for  a  moment,  that  the^ 
aodior  seriously  wished  what  he  had  thus  wildly  im- 
agined, even  the  attempt  to  palliate  aninhumianity  so 
moostroos  would  oe  an  insult  to  the  hearers.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  Che 
mood  of  mind,  and  the  general  state  of  sensations, 
in  which  a  Poet  produces  such  vivid  and  fantastic 
HUftges,  is  likely  to  coexist,  or  is  evwk  compatible, 
with  that  gloomy  and  deliberate  forodty  which  a 
.serious  wish  to  naUze  them  would  presuppose.  It 
had  been  often  observed,  and  all  my  experience 
tended  to  confirm  the  Observation,  that  prospects  of 
paia  and  evil  toothers^'^nd,  in  general,  all  deep  feel- 
ings of  revenge,  are  commonly  expreised  in  a  few 
ftotdst  ironically  tame,  and  mild.  The  mind  under 
so  direful  and  fiend-like  an  influence  seems  lo  take  a 
mrbid  pleasure  in  contrasting  the  intensity  of  iti 
widies  end  feelings,  with  thevlightness  or  levity  of 
tba  Mprenons  by  which  they  are  hinted ;  and  in- 
daad  feelfflg»  so  intense  and  solitary,  if  they  were 
Ml  pvediided  (as  in  afanost  all  cases  diey  i;vould  be) 
bf  a  oonstitaliooal  activity  of  feacy  and  assM^tiOQ* 
tad  by  the  specific  joyousness  combined  with  it, 
wmdd  asnuedly  themselves  preclude  such  activity. 
Fission,  in  its  own  quality,  is  the  antagonist  of  ac- 
tiod ;  ihouffh  in  an  ovdinaTy  and  natund  degree  die 
fonner  alteniaiea  with  rtie  latter,  and  thereby  revives 


and  strengthens  it  But  the  more  intense  and  insane 
the  passion  is,  the  fewer  and  the  more  fixed  are  the 
correspondent  forms  and  notions.  A  rooted  hatred 
an  inveterate  thirst  of  revenge,  is  a  sort  of  madness, 
and  slill  eddies  round  its  favorite  object,  and  exer- 
cises as  it  were  a  perpetual  tautology  of  mind  in 
thoughts  and  words,  which  admit  of  no  adeqmie 
substitutes.  Dke  a  fish  in  a  globe  of  glass,  it  moves 
restlessly  round  and  round  the  scanty  circumfoienoe, 
which  it  cannot  leave  without  losing  its  vital  ele- 
ment 

There  is  a  second  character  of  such  imaginaiy 
representations  as  spring  from  a  real  and  earnest  de- 
sire of  evil  to  another,  which  we  often  see  in  real 
lifi^  and  might  even  anticipate  fiom  the  nature  of 
the  mind.  The  images,  I  mean,  that  a  vindiolive 
man  places  before  his  imagination,  will  most  often  be 
taken  from  the  realities  of  life :  they  will  be  images 
of  pain  and  sufifering  which  he  has  himself  seen  in- 
flicted on  other  men,  and  which  he  can  fancy  }aa^ 
self  as  inflicting  on  the  object  of  his  hatred.  I  will 
suppose  diat  we  had  heard  at  diflerent  times  two 
common  sailors,  each  speaking  of  some  one  who  had 
wronged  or  ofilended  him :  that  the  first  with  appa- 
rent violence  had  devoted  every  part  of  his  adversa- 
ry's body  and  soul  to  all  the  horrid  phantoms  and 
fontastic  places  that  ever  Quevedo  dreamt  of^  and 
this  in  a  rapid  flow  of  those  outri  and  wildly-com- 
bined execrations,  which  too  often  with  our  lower 
classes  serve  for  escape-valves  to  carry  ofif  the  excssas 
of  their  passioiut,  as  so  much  superfluous  steam  that 
would  endanger  the  vessel  if  it  were  retained.  The 
other,  on  the  oontraxy,  with  diat  sort  of  calmness  of 
tone  which  is  to  the  ear  what  the  paleness  of  anger 
is  to  the  eye,  shall  simply  say,  "  If  I  chance  to  be 
made  boatswain,  as  I  hope  I  soon  shall,  and  can  but 
once  get  diat  fellow  imder  my  hand  (and  1  shall  be 
upon  the  watch  for  him),  I  'U  tickle  his  prefty  akm ! 
I  wont  hurt  him !  oh  no !  I  'II  only  cut  the  ■  to 
the  fiser/"  I  dare  appeal  to  all  present,  which  of  the 
two  they  would  rei^ud  as  the  least  deceptive  symp- 
tom of  deliberate  malignity  ?  nay,  whedwr  it  would 
surprise  them  to  see  the  first  fellow,  an  hour  or  iwo 
aflerward,  cordially  shaking  hands  wldi  the  veiy 
midi,'  the  fractional  parts  of  whose  body  mod  soul  he 
liiid  been  so  charitably  disposing  of ;  or  even  perhaps 
risking  his  life  for  him.  What  language  Shakspeara 
considered  characteristic  of  malignant  dispcaition,  y^w 
see  in  the  speech  of  the  good-natured  Gratiano,  who 
spoke  ^'an  infinite  deal  oif  nothing  more  than  any 
man  in  aU  Venice ;" 

——Too  wild,  too  rade  and  bold  of  voics ! 

die  skipping  spirit,  whose  thoughts  and  words  redp 
rocaUy  ran  away  with  each  other ; 

O  be  thoa  damn*d,  insKonblo  dof  *" 
And  tbr  tbj  lifb  lot  juitios  be  aoeiued! 

and  the  wild  feneies  diatfoltow,  conmsted  wilh  ^* 
lock's  tranquil "  I  Bland  here  f  at  lam,** 

Or,  to  lake  a  case  more  analogous  to  the  present 
sulgect,  should  we  bald  it  either  fair  or  charitable  to 
believe  it  to  have  been  Danle*s  serioos  wish,  that  all 
die  penoQs  mentioned  by  him,  (many  recently  de- 
parted, and  some  even  alive  at  die  liine),  shottld  ac- 
tually sujlfer  die  fentastic  and  horrible  pnni^mentB 
to  which  he  has  sentenced  them  in  his  HeU  and 
Purgatory  f  Or  what  shall  we  say  of  the  pdSsaf  es 
in  which  Bishop  Jeremy  Ttaylor  antidpates  die  aiata 
of  dioae  who.  ndous  dieoselves,  have  been  ilw 
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csnae  of  Tiee  and  mmry  to  their  feltow-crMlmw  T 
€biild  we  endiue  for  a  moment  to  think  that  a  spirit, 
Kke  Bbhop  Taylor's,  hnming  with  Christian  love ; 
that  a  man  constitDtionally  overilowhig  with  plea^ 
■arable  kindlinwi ;  who  scarcely  even  in  a  casual 
iDoatration  inirodiices  the  image  of  woman,  child,  or 
lint,  hot  he  embalms  Ae  AoaghCwith  so  rich  a 
lendemees,  as  makes  the  very  words  seem  beauties 
and  fiagmeniB  of  poetry  from  a  Euripides  or  Smo* 
aideB  3 — can  we  endure  to  tbmk,  that  a  man  so  na- 
nnd  and  so  disdplined,  did  at  the  time  of  eomposmg 
tfab  horrible  pietare»  loach  a  sober  feeling  of  reality 
10  the  phnsea  7  or  that  he  vcmild  have  described  in 
the  same  tone  of  joadfication,  in  the  same  luxnriant 
flsw  of  phrasea,  the  tortures  about  to  be  inflicted  on 
a  Ihnng  indhridual  by  a  verdict  of  the  8tar<Jhamber7 
orihe  stQl  more  atrodous  sentences  execated  on  the 
Srotdi  anti-pffelatiBts  and  schismatica,  at  the  eom- 
mand,  and  hn  some  instances  under  the  very  eye  of 
Ae  Duke  of  Landeidale,  and  of  diat  wretched  bigot 
who  aAerwaids  dishonored  and  forfeited  Ae  throne 
of  Great  firitahi  t  Or  do  we  not  rather  feel  md  un- 
deistand,  that  these  violent  words  were  mere  bobbles, 
tashes  and  electrical  apparitions,  from  the  magic 
eaUran  of  a  fervid  and  ebullient  fhncy,  constantly 
faelled  by  an  unexampled  opulence  of  language  T 

Were  I  now  to  have  read  by  myself  for  tke  tint 
thne  the  B>em  in  question,  my  conclusion,  I  fully 
b^eve,  would  be,  that  the  writer  must  have  been 
•one  man  of  warm  feelings  and  active  fancy ;  that 
he  had  painted  to  himself  the  drcurostances  that  ae- 
coopeBy  war  in  so  many  vivid  and  yet  fantastic 
fiinn,  as  proved  that  neitiier  the  hnagea  nor  the 
Ibe&igs  were  Aie  resuH  of  observation,  or  in  any 
my  derived  fimn  realities.  I  should  judge,  that  they 
were  tile  product  of  his  own  seethmg  imaginatian, 
and  therefore  impregnated  with  that  pleasurable  eX' 
tthalfioo  which  is  experienced  in  all  energetic  oxer* 
tion  of  intelleciDal  power;  that  in  the  same  mood 
he  had  generalised  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  then 
penooified  the  abatnict;  and  christened  it  by  the 
name  wMch  he  had  been  accustomed  tt>  hear  most 
oflea  associated  with  hs  management  and  measures. 
I  shonhi  guesB  that  the  minister  was  in  the  audior's 
mind  at  the  moment  of  composition,  as  oompletbly 
mbHt,  lmtp4«mfKf,  as  Anacreon's  grasriiopper,  and 
that  he  had  as  little  notkm  of  a  real  peruQ  of  flesh 
and  blood, 

Pisfiinahhshle  in  aiembec*  joiat»  01  linb, 

aa  Milloiihad  in  the  grim  and  terrible  phantoms  (half 
pemon,  half  allegoiy)  which  he  has  placed  at  the 
gates  of  HeU.  I  concluded  by  observing,  diat  the 
B>em  was  not  calculated  to  excite  patdon  in  any 
mind,  or  to  make  any  impression  except  on  poetic 
readers ;  and  that  from  the  culpable  levity,  betrayed 
at  tbe  doae  of  &e  Edogue  by  the  grotesque  union 
of  epignmmatic  wit  witii  allegoric  perscmtflcatmn, 
in  the  allasion  to  the  most  ftiarfol  of  thooghti,  I 
wbotBd  coigectuore  Aat  the  "  lantin'  Bardie,"  instead 
of  really  believing,  much  less  wishing,  die  fate  spo- 
ken of  in  the  lart  line,  in  applieation  to  any  human 
indmdoal,  would  shrink  from  passmg  the  venfict 
ev0B  on  dM  Devil  hinaelC  and  exdaim  with  poor 


Bm  ftfe  fa  WMt,  seia  Niekle-teD! 
Ob !  wmI  f«  tak  a  thoatht  an*  aea* ! 
Te  siUiM  migklr-l  diim  kmk- 
BtUlbaasi   ' 


I 'm  was  to  tMnk  apoe  Tan  fai, 

Ev'd  fimr  fonr  nke ! 

I  need  not  say  that  these  thoughtB,  which  are  here 
dilated,  were  in  such  a  company  only  rapidly  sug- 
gested. Our  kind  host  smiled,  and  with  a  courteous 
oompUnient  observed,  that  the  defence  was  too  good 
for  die  cause.  My  voice  folterod  a  litde,  for  I  was 
somewhat  agitated ;  though  not  so  much  on  ray  own 
account  as  for  the  uneasiness  that  so  kind  and 
friendly  a  man  would  feel  from  the  thought  that  he 
had  been  the  occasion  of  distressing  me.  At  lengdi 
I  brought  out  these  words :  "  I  must  now  confoss, 
Sir  I  that  I  am  author  of  that  Poem.  It  was  written 
some  yean  ago.  I  do  not  attempt  to  justify  my  pant 
self,  young  as  I  dicn  was ;  but  as  little  as  I  would 
now  write  a  similar  poem,  so  for  was  T  even  then 
from  miagining,  that  the  Imes  would  be  taken  aa 
more  or  less  than  a  sport  of  fincy.  At  all  evenia,  if 
I  know  my  own  heart,  there  was  never  a  moment 
in  my  existence  in  which  I  should  have  been  more 
ready,  had  Mr.  Pitt's  person  been  in  hazard,  to  inter- 
pose my  own  body,  and  defend  his  life  at  (he  risk  of 
my  own." 

I  have  prefaced  the  Poem  with  this  anecdote,  be- 
cause to  have  printed  it  without  any  remark  might 
well  have  been  understood  as  implying  an  uncondl* 
tional  approbation  on  my  port,  and  this  after  many 
yean*  consideration.  But  if  it  be  asked  why  T  re- 
published it  at  all  f  I  answer,  that  the  Poem  had 
been  attributed  at  diflerent  times  to  different  other 
penons ;  and  what  I  had  dored  beget,  I  thought  it 
neither  manly  nor  honorable  not  to  dare  father. 
From  the  same  motives  I  should  have  published 
perfoct  copies  of  two  Poems,  the  one  entitled  7*he 
DemVi  Thoughts,  and  the  other  The  7\w  Roitnd 
Spacer  m  the  Tomb-SUme,  but  that  the  three  first 
stanaas  of  the  foimor,  which  were  worth  all  the  rest 
of  die  poem,  and  the  best  stanza  of  the  remainder, 
were  written  by  a  friend  of  deserved  celebrity;  and 
because  there  are  passages  in  both,  which  might 
have  given  oflence  to  the  religious  feelings  of  certain 
reoden.  I  myself  indeed  see  no  reason  why  vulgar 
saperstitkms,  and  absurd  conceptions  that  defoim  the 
pttre  faith  of  a  Christian,  should  pooess  a  greater 
immunity  from  ridicule  than  stories  of  witches,  er 
the  fables  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  there  ar^ 
tfiose  who  deem  it  profonenees  and  irreverence  tb 
call  an  ape  an  ape,  if  it  but  wear  a  monk's  cowl  on 
its  head ;  and  I  would  radier  reason  with  this  weak- 
ness  than  oflbnd  it. 

The  passage  from  Jeremy  Taylor  to  which  I  re- 
forred,  is  found  in  his  secimd  Sermon  on  Christ's 
Advent  to  Judgment ;  which  is  likewise  the  second 
in  his  year's  course  of  sermons.  Among  tnany  re 
markable  passages  of  the  same  character  in  dioaa 
discourses,  I  have  selected  this  aa  the  most  so.  "Bat 
when  this  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  appear, 
dien  Justice  shall  strike  and  Mercy  shall  not  hold 
her  hands;  she  shall  strike  sore  strokes,  and  Pity 
shall  not  break  the  bkm.  As  there  are  treasures  of 
good  things,  so  hath  God  a  treasure  of  wrath  and 
fury,  and  scourges  and  scorpions ;  and  then  shall  be 
produced  the  shame  of  Lust  and  die  malice  of  £nvy, 
and  the  groans  of  the  oppressed  and  the  persecutioos 
of  the  saints,  and  the  cares  of  Covetoosneas  and  th^ 
troubles  of  Ambition,  and  the  vnddtnce  fif  traUan 
and  the  wAenon  tfr^bth,  and  the  rage  of  anger  and 
the  mieesfaiem  of  impatience,  and  the  restlessness  of 
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unlawful  deaires ;  and  by  this  time  tbe  monsten  and 
dneaaes  will  be  numeroM  and  intolerable,  when 
God*a  heavy  hand  shall  press  the  aanies  and  the  in- 
tolerableness,  the  obliqmty  and  the  unreasonableness, 
the  amazement  and  the  disorder,  the  smart  and  the 
sorrow,  the  guilt  and  the  punishment,  out  £rom  all 
our  sins,  and  pour  them  mto  one  chalice,  and  mingle 
them  with  an  infinite  wrath,  and  make  the  wicked 
dhnk  of  all  the  vengeance,  and  fiirce  it  down  their 
unwilling  throats  with  the  violence  of  devils  and 
accursed  spirits.*' 

That  th^  Tartarean  drench  displays  the  imagina- 
tion  rather  than  the  discKtion  of  the  compoaiider; 
thai,  hi  short,  this  passage  and  others  of  the  kind 
are  in  a  bad  kule,  few  will  deny  at  the  present  day. 
It  would  doubtless  have  more  behoved  the  good 
bishop  not  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written,  on  a 
«Ql||ect  in  which  Eternity  is  opposed  to  Time,  and  a 
dbath  threatened,  not  the  negative,  but  the  poaUive 
Oppositive  of  life ;  a  subject,  therefore,  which  must 
of  necessity  be  indescribable  to  the  humon  under- 
standing in  our  present  state.  But  I  can  neither  £od 
nor  believe,  that  it  ever  occurred  to  any  reader  to 
ground  on  such  pasHges  a  charge  against  Bishop 
Tayx^r's  humanity,  or  goodness  of  heart.  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised  tlierefore  to  find,  in  the  Pur- 
suits of  literature  and  other  woriis,  so  horrible  a 
sentence  passed  on  Milton's  moral  character,  fi>r  a 
passage  in  his  prose-writiiigs,  as  nearly  parallel  to 
this  of  Taylor's  as  two  passages  can  well  be  cot>- 
ceived  to  be.  All  his  merits,  as  a  poet  ibrsoolh — ail 
the  gloiy  of  having  written  the  Paaadisk  Lost,  are 
light  in  the  scale,  nay,  kick  the  beam,  compared 
with  the  atrocious  malignity  oC  heart  expressed  in 
the  ofleusive  paragraph.  I  remembered,  in  general, 
that  Milton  had  concluded  one  of  his  works  on  Re- 
ibinnation»  written  in  the  fervor  of  his  youthful^  im- 
agination, in  a  high  poetic  strain,  that  wonted  meure 
osdy  to  become  a  lyrical  poem.  I  remembered  that 
in  the  former  part  he  had  ibnned  to  himself  a  perfect 
ideal  of  hiunan  xirtue,  a  character  of  heroic,  disin* 
terested  seal  and  devotion  for  Truth,  Religion,  and 
public  liberty,  in  Act  and  in  Suffering,  in  the  day 
of  Triumph  and  in  the  hour  of  Martyrdom.  Su(£ 
spirita,  as  more  excellent  than  others,  he  deaeribea 
as  having  a  inore  excellent  reward,  and  as  distin- 
guished by  a  transcendent  glory :  and  this  reward 
and  this  gloiy  be  displays  aiid  porticularixea  with  an 
energy  and  brilliance  that  announced  the  Pamdise 
liost  as  plainly  as  ever  the  bright  purple  ck>ttds  in 
the  east  aimoanoed  the  coming  of  the  sun.  Milton 
then  passes  to  the  gloomy  contrast,  to  such  men  as 
iiom  motives  of  selMi  ambition  and  the  lust  of  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  should,  against  their  own  light, 
peiaecute  truth  and  the  true  religion,  and  wilfully 
abuse  the  powers  and  gifts  intrusted  to  them,  to 
bring  vice,  blindness,  mioery  and  slavery,  on  their 
native  country,  on  the  very  country  that  had  trusted, 
enriched  and  honored  them.  Such  beings,  after  that 
speedy  and  appropriate  removal  from  iheir  sphere  of 
mischief  which  all  good  and  humane  men  must  of 
ooufse  desire,  will,  he  takes  for  granted  by  parity  of 
reason,  meet  with  a  punishment,  an  ignominy,  and  a 
retaliation,  as  much  severer  than  other  wicked  men, 
as  their  guilt  and  its  consequences  were  more  enor- 
mous, llis  description  of  this  imaginary  punishment 
prasents  more  distinct  pictures  to  the  fancy  than  the 
extrect  irem  Jeremy  Taylor ;  but  the  thaugkis  in  the 
latter  are  incomparably  more  exaggerated  and  bor> 
nfic.   AU  this  I  knew ;  but  I  neither  remembered, 


nor  by  tefisrence  and  careful  re-peiqaal  ooold  din 
cover,  any  other  meaning,  either  m  Bililton  or  'IV>lor 
but  that  good  men  will  be  rewarded,  and  the  impen- 
itent wicked  punished,  in  proportion  to  their  dispooi- 
aons  and  intentional  acts  in  this  life ;  and  that  if  the 
punishment  of  the  least  wicked  be  fearful  beyond 
conoeptionf  all  words  and  descriptiaDs  must  be  so  (ar 
true,  that  they  must  iali  short  of  the  punishment  thn*. 
awaits  the  traoscendently  wicked.  Had  Milton  stated 
either  his  ideal  of  virtue,  or  of  depravity,  as  an  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  actually  exisdng  I  Cenainly  not 
Is  this  representation  worded  faostorically,  or  only  hy- 
pothelically  ?  Assuredly  the  latter!  Does  he  express 
it  as  his  own  tou^  that  after  death  they  ^undd  sufier 
these  tortures  ?  or  as  a  general  consequence,  deduced 
from  reason  and  revelation,  that  such  tsctf  be  their 
&te?  Again,  the  latter  only !  Hia  wish  is  expressly  coo- 
fined  to  a  speedy  stop  being  put  by  Providence  to 
their  power  of  inflicting  misery  on  others  i  But  did  he 
name  or  refer  to  any  persons,  living  or  dead  I  No! 
But  the  calumnialors  of  Milton  <iaiv  say  (for  whnt 
will  calumny  not  dare  say  h  that  he  had  Laud  and 
STAiToan  in  his  mind,  while  writing  of  remoneloas 
persecution,  and  the  enslavement  of  a  free  country* 
from  motives  of  seliish  ambition.  A'ow,  what  if  a 
stern  anti-prelatist  should  daT€  say,  that  in  speaking 
of  the  insoifencies  (f  tnviors  and  the  violences  qfvAds^ 
Bishop  Taylor  must  have  indivkiuaiized  in  his  mind, 
Hamfokn,  Hollis,  Ptji,  Fairfax,  Ixjeton,  and  Mu/- 
TON  ?  And  what  if  he  should  take  the  liberty  of  oon- 
cluding,  that,  in  the  aAer  descriptkm,  the  Bishop  wna 
feeding  and  feasting  his  party-liatred,  and  with  thoaa 
individuals  before  the  eyes  of  his  imaginotioa  eiyof- 
ing,  trait  by  trait,  horror  after  horror,  the  picture  of 
their  intolerable  agonies  ?  Yet  this  bigot  would  have 
an  equal  right  thus  to  criminate  the  one  good  and 
groat  man,  as  these  men  have  to  criminate  the  otlier. 
Milton  has  said,  and  1  doubt  not  but  that  Ti^lor  with 
«M|ual  truth  could  have  said  it,  *"  that  in  hb  wboln 
life  he  never  spake  against  a  man  even  that  hia  skin 
should  be  grazed."  He  asserted  this  when  one  of  hia 
opponents  (either  Bishop  Hall  or  his  nephew)  had 
called  upon  the  women  and  children  in  the  stieeia 
to  take  up  stones  and  stone  him  (MiltonK  It  is 
known  that  Milton  repeatedly  used  his  intereet  lo 
protect  the  royaUets  {  but  even  at  a  time  when  nU 
lies  would  have  been  meritorious  against  him,  on 
charge  was  made,  no  story  pretended,  that  he  had 
ever  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  or  asaiaiad  in 
their  persecution.  Oh !  methinks  there  are  other  aad 
&r  better  feelings,  which  should  be  acquired  fay  tha 
perusal  of  our  great  eider  writers.  When  1  hava 
before  me  on  the  same  table,  the  works  of  Hammond 
and  Baxter :  when  I  reflect  with  what  joy  and  dear 
ness  their  blessed  spirits  are  now  loving  each  other 
it  seems  a  mournful  thing  that  their  names  should 
be  perverted  to  an  occasion  of  bitterness  among  to^ 
who  are  enjoying  that  happy  mean  which  the  human 
Too-MUOH  on  both  sides  was  perhaps  necenary  to 
produce.  **  The  tangle  of  deluaions  which  stifled  and 
distorted  the  growing  tree  of  our  well-being  has  Le-  a 
torn  away  \  the  parasiie  weeds  that  fed  on  its  ve. 
roots  have  been  plucked  up  with  a  salutary  violenc 
To  us  there  remain  only  quiet  duties*  the  coiistaol 
care,  the  gmdual  improvement,  the  cauiioua  un» 
hazaidous  labotvof  the  industrious  though  contented 
gardener — to  prone,  to  strengthen,  lo  engraft  aod 
one  by  one  to  remove  fttmi  its  leaves  and  fiieaii 
ahoots  the  slug  and  the  eaierpillar.  But  fer  hi» 
it  fhna  us  to  undervalue  with  light  and  aaoaeici» 
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detraccian  the  ooo8cieiiti«ra8  hardihood  of  oar  prod** 
ceaon,  or  even  to  oondemn  in  them  that  vehemence, 
to  which  the  bleennga  it  won  for  ub  leave  in  now 
oeidier  temptation  or  i»«text  We  antedate  the 
feelings,  in  order  to  criminate  the  au(W«,  of  our  prea- 
cnt  Liberty,  Light  and  Toleration."    (Thk  Fmskkd, 

If  over  two  great  men  might  aeem,  dozing  their 
whole  lives,  to  have  moved  in  direct  opposition,  though 
neither  of  them  has  at  any  time  introduced  the 
name  of  the  other,  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were 
(hey.  The  former  commenced  his  career  by  attack- 
ing  the  Choieh-Iiturgy  and  all  aet  fbnna  of  prayer. 
The  latter,  but  iar  more  eucoeesfully,  by  defendmg 
both.  Milton's  next  work  waa  then  against  the  IVe> 
hey  and  the  then  existing  Church-Government — 
T^flor^a  in  vindication  and  support  of  them.  MXUm 
beome  more  and  more  a  stem  republican,  or  rather 
an  advocate  for  that  religious  and  moral  aristocracy 
wbicht  Bi  hia  day,  was  aUUd  repuUicaniam,  and 
wydu  even  more  thui  royalism  itoeU;  is  the  direct 
aalipadcof  MPdem  jacobinism.  Taylor,  as  mom  and 
DMMesoepiieal  cooeemtng  tfaefinieas  of  men  in  geneml 
fv  pewar,  became  more  and  mora  atlaehed  fo  the 
praragativea  of  monarchy.  Pram  Calvinism,  with  a 
MiD  decreasing  respect  fiiir  Fathers,  Councils,  and  for 
Choxch-Antiquity  in  general,  Milton  seems  to  have 
ended  in  an  indiflerence,  if  not  a  dislike,  to  aU  forms 
of  eccleaiastic  government,  and  to  have  retreated 
wfaolly  into  the  inward  and  spiritual  chnrch-comrau- 
moa  of  his  own  apuit  with  the  light,  that  lighteth 
evafy  nan  ibat  cometh  into  the  world.  Taylor,  vnth 
a  growing  reveience  for  authority,  an  iocreaait^ 
tenia  of  the  insufficiency  of  (he  Scriptures  vnthoot 
ibe  aids  of  tradition  and  the  cooaant  of  autborined 
iaterpiielen,  advanced  as  fiir  in  bis  approaches  (not 
iBd««d  to  Popeiy,  but)  to  Catholicism,  as  a  eonscien- 
lioin  niniater  of  Uie  English  Church  could  well  ven- 
tkxe.  MUton  would  be,  and  would  utter  the  same, 
to  an,  on  an  occasions:  he  would  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Taylor 
woofcl  become  aH  things  to  aH  men,  if  by  any 
meaito  be  might  benefit  any;  honce  he  availed  him- 
mK  in  bis  pcpidar  writings,  of  opinions  and  repre- 
senniiiona  whiiBb  stand  oflen  in  striking  contrast  wi& 
Ae  doobiB  and  oonvictionB  expressed  in  his  more 
pksloaophicBl  works.  He  appears,  indeed,  not  ftw 
swarrfy  ta  have  blamad  that  numaigemeTU  of  truth 
(utofli  fmUUatem  dispensaHvam)  authorised  and  ex- 
ssipiified  by  almost  aU  the fi&then:  Intiffntm  ommno 
Dot*tribm9  eC  evtus  CkrUHani  antiatibua  essr ,  ut  ddUm 
wnmHl,faim  veru  intemdaceani  eC  imprimurdigionU 
kmm  feSlaaiiy  diamoio  verUaiU  conmodis  el  tUaKfttft 


»  antithesis  might  be  carried  on  with  the 
I  of  dieir  several  intellectual  powers.  Mil- 
;  eondenaed,  imaginative,  supporting  his 
xsoAx  by  direct  enunciations  of  lofVy  moral  sentl- 
nent  and  by  disiinec  visual  reprasentationSr  and  in 
Ibe  sasM  spirit  overwhelming  what  he  deemed  false- 
hood by  moral  denunciation  and  a  succession  of  pto* 
loTBs  appalling  or  repulsive.  In  bis  prose,  worn^xxy 
BMiapbBta,  so  many  allegorical  miniatures.  Taylor, 
cmiDentiy  discursive,  accumulative,  and  (to  use  one 
of  his  own  words)  agglomenUwe ;  sdll  more  rich  in 
iaiagBs  than  Milton  himself,  but  images  of  Fancy, 
tad  presented  to  the  common  and  passive  eye,  rather 
(ban  to  the  eye  of  the  imagination.  Whether  sop- 
l  Of  assailing,  be  makes  his  way  either  by  ar* 
t  or  bfr  i^ipaala  to  the  afiections,  noaurpuiied 


even  by  the  Schodmen  in  subtlety,  agility  and  logia 
wit,  and  unrivalled  by  the  most  rhetorical  of  the 
fathefs  in  the  copiousness  and  vividness  of  his  ex- 
pressions and  illqsuutions.  Here  words  that  con- 
vey feelings,  and  words  that  flash  images,  and  words 
of  abstnct  notion,  fkrw  together,  and  at  once  whirl 
and  rush  onward  like  a  stream,  at  once  rapid  and 
full  of  eddies  {  and  yet  still  interfused  here  and  there 
we  see  a  tongue  or  isle  of  smooth  water,  with  some 
picture  in  it  of  earth  or  sky,  landscape  or  living 
group  of  quiet  beeu^. 

Differing,  then,  so  widely,  and  almost  contrariant- 
ly,  wherein  did  these  great  men  agreed  wherein 
did  they  resemble  eoch  other?  In  Genius,  ia 
Learning,  in  unfeigned  Piety,  in  Mameless  Puri^ 
of  Life,  and  in  benc\'olent  aspirations  and  purposes 
far  the  moral  and  temporal  improvement  of  their  feU 
low-creatures!  Both  of  them  wrote  a  Ladn  Acci- 
dence, to  render  education  more  easy  and  leas  pain- 
ful Id  diildren;  both  of  them  composed  hymns  and 
psahna  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  common  con- 
gregations ;  boib,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  set  the 
glorious  example  of  publicly  recommeitding  and  sup* 
portmg  general  Toleration,  and  the  Liberty  both  of 
die  Pulpit  and  the  Press!  In  the  writmgs  of  neither 
shan  we  find  a  single  sentence,  like  those  meek 
d^jsoerances  U>  God's  mercy^  with  which  Laud  ac- 
companied his  votes  for  the  mutilations  and  k>tho* 
some  dungeoning  of  Loighton  and  others ! — ^nowfaera 
such  a  pious  prayer  as  we  find  in  Bishop  Hall's 
memoranda  of  his  own  life,  concerning  the  snbde 
and  witty  Atheist  that  so  grievously  perplexed  and 
gravelled  him  at  Sir  Robert  Druiy's,  till  he  prayed  to 
the  idtrd  to  remooe  him,  and  behold!  his  prayeiv 
were  heard;  for  shortly  afterward  this  Philistine 
combatant  went  to  London,  and  there  perished  of 
the  plague  in  great  misery  I  In  short,  nowhere  shall 
we  fmd  the  least  approach,  in  the  lives  and  writings 
of  John  Milton  or  Jcnmy  Taylor,  to  that  guarded 
gentleness,  to  that  sighing  reluctance,  witli  which 
the  boly  Brethren  of  the  Inquisition  deliver  over  a 
condemned  herotic  to  the  civil  magistrate,  recom* 
mending  him  to  mercy,  and  hoping  that  the  magis- 
trate will  treat  the  erring  brollier  wiUi  all  possible 
mildness ! — the  magistrate,  who  too  well  knows  what 
would  be  his  own  fate,  if  he  dared  oflend  them  by 
aolbig  atk  their  recommendation. 

The  opportoni^  of  diverting  the  reader  from  my- 
self to  oharacten  more  worthy  of  his  attention,  has 
led  me  far  beyond  my  first  intention ;  but  it  is  not 
unimportant  to  expose  die  fiilse  zeal  which  has  occa* 
sioned  ftiese  attacks  on  our  elder  patriota.  It  has 
been  too  much  the  faiftiion,  first  to  peraonify  the 
Church  of  England,  and  then  to  speak  of  different 
individuals,  who  in  differont  ages  have  been  rulers 
in  that  church,  as  if  in  some  strange  way  they  eon- 
stimted  its  personal  identity.  Why  should  a  clergy- 
man of  the  present  day  feel  interested  in  the  defence 
of  Laud  or  Sheldon  ?  Surely  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
wannest  partisan  of  our  es&abUlhment,  that  he  can 
assert  with  truth, — when  our  Church  persecuted,  it 
was  on  mistaken  principles  held  in  common  by  aU 
Christendom;  and,  at  ail  events,  fkr  less  culpable 
was  this  intoierdnce  in  the  Bishops,  who  were  main- 
taining the  existing  laws,  than  the  persecuting  spirit 
afterwards  sliown  by  their  successful  opponents,  who 
had  no  such  excuse,  nnd  who  should  have  been 
taught  mercy  by  their  own  suflerings,  and  wisdom  by 
the  utter  failure  of  the  experiment  in  their  own  case. 
We  can  say,  that  our  Church,  apostolical  in  lis  faiilv 
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jnniitive  in  iia  ceremonies,  nneqiialled  in  ill  liturgical 
ibmui;  that  oar  Church,  which  hss  kindled  and  dis- 
played nore  bright  and  burning  Kghts  of  Genius  and 
Loamittf^,  than  all  other  Protestant  churches  since 
the  Refbrmatjon,  was  (with  the  smgle  exception  of 
Ae  times  of  Laud  and  Sheldon)  least  Intolerant, 
when  all  Christians  unhappily  deemed  a  species  of 
Intolerance  their  religious  duty;  that  Bbhops  of  our 
church  \rere  among  the  first  that  contended  against 
this  error;  and  finallyt  that  since  die  Reformation, 
when  tolerance  became  a  fashicsi,  the  Church  of 


Elngfamd,  in  a  tolerating  age,  has  shown  hetself  emi 
nentiy  tolerant,  and  fiu-  more  so,  both  in  Spirit  and  in 
iiict,  ^t  many  of  her  most  bitter  opponents,  who 
profess  to  deem  toleration  itself  an  insult  on  the 
rights  of  mankmd !  As  to  myself,  who  not  <m\y  krww 
the  Chnrch-Establishraent  to  be  tolerant,  but  who 
see  in  it  the  greatest,  if  not  the  sole  safe  btdmark  of 
Toleration,  I  feel  no  necessity  of  defending  or  paU 
liating  oppressions  under  the  two  Charleses,  in  order 
to  exclaim  with  a  Aili  and  fervent  heart,  esto  mi 

PXT0a! 


SHe  mime  of  tfie  Ancient  jnarinet. 

IN  SEVEN  PARTS. 


Faeile  credo,  plureeesae  Natoras  iavisibiles  qaam  vSsiMlss  in  laram  nalverslUte.  Ssd  boram  otaolm 
famtK«^  Qoifl  nobis  eoarrabtt  ?  et  gradus  et  eocaatloaea  et  dlserimiaa  el  aiafnloram  maacra?  daid 
agunt  1  qan  loca  babiUnt  7  Hantm  rerom  notiiiam  seo^^r  assblvit  togeaium  hnaMtDuin,  a«ii«aate 
attigit.  Javat,  interea,  noa  dif&teor,  quaadoque  in  aaimo,  tanquam  in  ubali,  ai^oris etoMttoris  maadi 
imtginem  contesaplari :  ne  mens  assuefteta  hodieniB  Tits  minaiiis  se  eoatrabat  Dimis.  el  ceCaaahsMat 
ia  pusiUas  cogitatlones.  Sed  veriuti  inteiea  invigHaadaai  eat,  nodusque  aervaadaa,  at  casta  ab 
iacarlis,  diem  a  aocte,  distiagaaiaaa.— T.  Boaaar:  jfwtkmoL  PHL  f,  68. 


FART  I. 

An  aneieai  Mari-  It  is  an  ancient  Maiinar, 

aac  BBaeiaih  thraa  And  he  stoppeth  one  of  thiee  t 

—"--■bidden  to      -  *^*^  -        - 


rials  fe.i2  -  I»r  *T  long  gmy  b»«l  «rf  gfitt* 

and  detaiacth  "W  •y»» 

one.  Now  ni^ereibre  stopp'at  tfaou  ma  ? 

*'  The  Bridegroom's  doon  are  opened 

wide, 
And  I  am  next  of  kin ; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  ia  set: 
Mayst  bear  the  meny  din.*' 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand : 

**  There  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he. 

*  Hold  off!  unhand  me,  gray-beaid 

loon!" 
Eflsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

The  waddinc-  He  holds  hira  with  his  glittering  e|0 

E;«^«».  •«*"■  The  Wedding-Gueat  stood  atilU 

KoW  ^Z  And  listen,  like  a  three-yeaia'  ebild ; 

faiffnian,aodcoo-  The  Mariner  hath  hia  wiU. 

The  Wedding-Guest  aat  on  a  sbme) 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright^yed  mariner. 

Hie  ship  was  cheer'd,  die  harbor 

clear'd, 
Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  bebw  the  hiD, 
Beftw  the  light-house  top. 

Tba  Mahaar  trfis  The  Siin  came  op  upoii  die  lefi, 

bowdieihjpiail-  Out  of  the  aea  came  he ! 

StTrto^Stnd  And  he.honebright,a«lonih*  right 

aad  fab  waatbar.  Went  down  into  tne  sea. 

til  it  riacbad  tb» 

Im  Higher  and  higher  every  day. 

Till  over  (he  mast  at 


The  Wodding-Guest  here  beat  his 

breast, 
For  he  hoard  the  loud  Iwaaooo. 


The  bride  hath  pao0d  into  tbe  ball,    Tha 
Red  as  a  rose  ia  ahe  ?  {JyJ  ^^^ 

Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes  n^  lUriaer 
The  merry  minstrelsy.  liaaibAiiS 

The  Wedding-Gueat  he   beat  hk 


Yet  he  cannot  chooae  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  brightHByed  Mariner. 

And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and  1^  ship  drawn 
he  braitoraitowaid 

Was  tyrannous  and  strong  t  **>•  ••"*  P*^- 

He  struck  'with  his  overtaking  icings, 
And  chased  us  aouth  along. 

Withalopingmaata  and  dripping  prow,  # 

As  who  puxBued  with  yeU  and  blow 

SliU  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 

And  forward  bends  his  head. 

The  ship  drove  &«t,  hnid  loar^d  the 

blast, 
And  soudiwaid  aye  we  fied. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and 


Aud  it  grew  wondrous  cold; 

And  ioe,  mast-high,  came  floating  by. 

As  green  as  emerald. 

And  tbxough  the  drifts  the  anowyotids  Thehadofiea^ 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen:  "^  ^  knifiA 

Nor  d»p»  «f  »«»orl— 1.,^  S-^J-^;;^ 

*®» —  tobaiaan. 

Th»  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  Aere, 

The  ice  was  all  around  ? 

It  crack'd  and  growl'd,  and  roared  and 

howlM, 
like  noiaea  in  a  swound  f 


At  length  did  cross  an  Albatnei : 
Tliorou^  the  fog  it  came ; 
Aa  if  it  had  been  n  Chriatiaa  aotil. 
We  hail'd  it  in  God'a  name. 
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Tin  a  ireat  cm- 
bird.  caned  tbtf 
Albatra 


fua*and  «asi»- 
mirsd  with  cr^flt 
jaraodhw^ltal 
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ll  ate  Ihe  Ibod  !t  tto'cr  haid  eat, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  ppHt  with  a  thcmder^lt ; 
The  helmsman  gfeer'd  mm  dkiough ! 

tha  Al-  And  a  good  aotift-wiiid  tptoog  «p 
mnnrth  behind; 

•  "^iSSj^  The  Albatroaa  did  ibllow, 

Came  to  ihe  mariner's  hoUo ! 


Aadio! 


AadthsAJhs* 
iMMs  begins  te  be 
avsnced. 


vni  ttamgh  foe 


**    In  mist  or  ckrad,  on  matt  or  shioud, 
It  perch'd  fiur  vespen  nine ; 
Whilea  all  the  night,  through  £)g- 

smohe  white, 
Glixnmer'd  the  white  mooiMhiae. 

TSsiriif  Wsr^  **  God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner ! 
aar  inhotptebtr    From  the  fiends,  duU  plague  &ee 
Utah  the  pious  jj^^i  '^  ^ 

^^  "^       Why  looVst  ibaa  wT"— Wi4  my 
cross-bow 

I  diOt  the  ALBATR08& 

PART  n. 
Thx  Sun  now  rose  upon  die  rightt 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 
Still  hid  in  mist,  aod  oa  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south-wind  still  blew 

behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  fbllow, 
Nor  any  day  for  ibod  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo!    . 


Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  everywhere, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink  : 
Water,  water,  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot:  O  Christ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  witti  legs 
Upon  the  siimy  sea. 

Abmit,  about,  ia  rsal  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 
The  water,  like  a  witeh's  oils, 
Burnt  green,  and  blue  and  white. 

A  aJA  K^«t  |kt- 

And  some  in  dreams  assured  were  jo^q^  ^j^^p, .  ^m 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so ;  ofthe  mvMtblw  itt< 
Nine  fiithora  deep  he  had  followed  us  hsbitaot^  tto 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow.       ft'SiTSor 


■■•hipaMtascry  And  f  had  done  an  hellish  thmg, 
ooi  MsiiMft  Ihe     And  it  would  work  'em  woe  r 
£^^™J^  For  aU  averr'd,  I  hwl  bU'd  die  bird 
•r  geod-iock.       '^^  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wrstch !  said  thay,  the  bird  to 
sby. 

That  mode  the  bteeze  to  blow ! 

Batwbeothsfoa  Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  oTin 


deMcdoC  they 


head. 
The  glorious  Sun  uprist 
Then  all  averr*d,  I  had  kiTl'd  the  bird 
That  brought  the  log  and  mist 
T  was  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to 

slay 
That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 


The&ir 


n^»    The  fair  breeze  blew,  die  white  ibam 
-H.-— A?  flew, 

Ty^JfOMisnsirf  1^  furrow  followed  free ; 
ttdi  ewthtrafd.    We  wero  the  fim  that  ever  bant 
m  tiB  it  rasch>  Into  that  silent  sea. 


ThsahiplMth 


Down  dropt  the  brMse,  this  sails  dropt 

down, 
T  was  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
Tlie  Moody  Son,  at  noon, 
Kight  up  above  the  mast  did  stand. 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 
GS 


esminff  whom  the  Issrfied  Jew,  iosepbos,  and  Um  Platonie 
Coostsntiaopolitan,  Michael  PmHiis,  may  b«eoaiulted.  Tbey 
ai«  very  oaiMrena,  stid  there  it  bo  oUuiuie  or  elemsot  without 
one  or  mora. 

And  every  tongue,    through  utier 

drought,  > 

Was  withered  at  the  root  ,* 
We  could  not  speak,  no  mope  than  if 
We  bad  been  choked  with  soot. 


Ah!  welU^y!  what  evil  loofai 
Had  I  ijfom  old  and  young! 
Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 
About  my  neck  vras  hung. 


PART  III 

TuKUt  pass*d  a  weary  time.    Eadi 

throat 
Was  parch'd,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weaiy  time!  a  weary  time ! 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye. 
When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky. 


TIm  ihl(MDat«B,  n 
ffaair  ■ore  diitrew 
would  fain  throw 
th^wholofuilton 
the  ancient  Mar- 
iner :— In  BifD 
Whereof  tbey 
hang  Ihe  dead 
■ea-biid  roaod 
his  aeek. 


The  soeient  Ma- 
rioer  beholdelb  a 
liffn  ia  the  elo- 
uent  afar  off 


At  liitt  it  seem'd  a  little  speck. 
And  then  it  seem'd  a  mist ; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  ceituok  thape,  I  wist 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist! 
And  still  it  near'd  and  near'd  : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite. 
It  plunged  and  tack'd  and  veerU 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  At  ita  searar  ap- 
Hpe  baked.  SfitoTT; 

We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wall ;  ibip ;  sad  at  a 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  dear  raneoia  he 
stood ;  i^fc?*^S?* 

I  bit  my  arm,  1  suck'd  the  blood,        ^*^  '*^*' 

And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail ! 
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With  throate  unalafced,  wilfa  black 

lipB  baked, 
Agape  they  heard  me  call ; 
A  ikwh  of  jojr.     Grainercy !  they  ibr  joy  did  grin» 

And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 
Aa  they  were  drinking  all. 

And  horror  fcl-  gee!  aee!  (I  cried)  she  tacka  no  more! 

tZ!^^l^  ^'''^^'  to  work  ua  weal ; 

ooward  without  Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide, 

wind  or  tide  1  She  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 

The  western  wave  was  all  a  flame. 
The  day  was  welUnigh  done, 
Ahnost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun ; 
When  that  strange  shape  drove  sud- 
denly 
Betwixt  us  and  Ifae  Sun. 


n 

Wtdw 
•fa  ship. 


Aad  its  ribt  are 
■aeoubanoa 
the  face  of  the 


The 
women  end  her 
deeth-mafe.  and 
■o  other  on  boeid 
the  •fceletoD -ship. 
Like  venel,  like 


Df aft,  tad  Z^fe- 
tn-Dmtk  ha^e 
diced  fbr  the 
■hip's  crew,  and 
•he  (the  latter^ 
wmneth  the  aa- 
cieat  Mariner. 

No  twiiifbt 
within  the  courts 
oftheiun. 


At  the  ritiag  of 


And  straight  the  Sun  was  fleck'd 

with  bars, 
(Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace !) 
As  if  through  a  dungoon-grate  he 

peer'd 
With  broad  and  burning  iace. 

Alas !  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat 

load) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nean ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the 

Sun, 
like  restless  gossameres  t 

Are  those  ker  ribs  through  which  the 

Sun 
Bid  peer,  aa  through  a  grate ; 
And  is  that  woman  all  her  crew  f 
Is  that  a  Death,  and  are  there  two  t 
Is  Dkath  that  women's  mate  ? 

Ber  lips  were  red,  her  k)oks  were 

free, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold : 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy. 
The  Nigh^Mare  LiFfi>tN-DsATH  was 

she. 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came, 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 
"  The  game  is  done !  I  've  won,  I  've 

won!" 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrioe. 

Hie  Sun's  rim  dips ;  the  stan  rash 

out: 
At  one  stride  comes  the  Dark ; 
With  fiur-heard  whisper,  o*er  the  na 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark.    * 

We  listen'd  and  look'd  sideways  up! 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup. 
My  life-blood  seem'd  to  sip ! 
The  Stan  were  dim,  and  diick  the 

night. 
The  steersman's  lace  by  his  lamp 

gleam'd  white ; 
From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip — 
Till  domb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  homed  Moon,  with  one  bri|^t 

star 
Widiun  the  nether  tip. 


One  after  one,  by  the  alar-dogged  One  after  aa 

Moon,  other. 

Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 
Each  tum'd  hia  ihoe  with  a  ghastly 

And  ouiaad  me  wilh  his  ^e^ 


Four  times  fifty  living  men 

(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan),       drop  down  deed 

With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  huup, 

They  dropp'd  down  one  by  one. 

The  souls  did  from  Aeir  bodies  By, —  But  /Jf^-nt- 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe!  Daetk beciiw  bee 

And  every  soul,  it  pass'd  me  by  T**  •«  !*»  "- 

like  the  whi«  of  my  cROse-BOW !     "*"'  Manaer . 

FART  IV. 

"  I  FEA  R  thee,  ancient  Mariner !  T**  wedd!o»- 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  to  Um; 

brown. 
As  is  the  ribb'd  se»«and.* 

- 1  finr  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye. 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown." — 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding-  But  the 

Guest! 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

Ak>De,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  aoul  in  agony. 

The  many  men,  so  beautiful ! 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie : 

And  a   thousand  thousand  sliroy 

thinfpi 
lived  on ;  and  so  did  I. 

I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  sea. 

And  drew  my  eyes  away  ; 

I  kwk'd  upon  the  rotting  deck,  ^^T'^^'^ 

And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  look'd  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to  pray ; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  guah'd, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  aa  dry  aa  dust 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  doaa, 
And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 
For  the  sky  and  the  aea,  and  the  sea 

and  the  sky. 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye 
And  the  deed  were  at  my  feet. 

The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  Battheearwtfr. 

Uabs,  ^  ftir  bin  to  thw 

Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they ;  [roe  2J„**'  ***  *^ 

The  look  with  which  they  look'd  on 
Had  never  paas'd  away. 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  Hell 
A  apirit  from  on  high ; 


Bei_ 

ereetaiee  of  I 
cafao. 


And  envierii  that 
ther  eboeM  Hvv. 


•  For  the  two  latt  lines  of  (hie  etaaza,  I  em  indebted  to  Mr. 
Worde worth.  It  wm  on  a  delifbtful  walk  from  Nolber  Btowmy 
to  Dulverton.  wkh  him  and  hit  eiiter.  m  the  Autuma  of  17V7 
that  this  Foea  wss  planned,  and  ja  part  corapoiod. 
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But  oh  I  morelionfble  than  that 
Is  a  cune  in  a  dead  man's  eye  I 
Seven  days,  seven  nigbts>  I  saw  that 

cune. 
And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moving  Moon  went  up  tho  sky, 
And  nowhere  did  abide : 
SoAly  she  was  going  up^ 
And  a  star  or  two  beside— 


)Mnu  ftt  still  movtt  onwacd  ;  and  eTarywhero  the  Ui»  ikjr 
belonti  10  tWm.  and  )•  thar  »ppointed  rctt,  and  tbetr  native 
eooniiy  aad  dwk  owd  aataral  homea,  which  thar  eater  usan- 
Dooneod,  as  lorda  that  aie  eeitaialy  expected,  and  yet  there  ia 
a  aileat  jof  at  their  anivaL 

Her  beams  bemoek'd  the  sultry  main, 

like  April  h(iar*lrait«pr8ad ; 

But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow 

The  channed  water  burnt  alway 
A  sdll  and  awful  red. 


BrteKghtof 
AiMooabebe- 
boldetb  0«a*a 
cnaitueaof  the 


He  J 
•ouftda  aad  i 
ftrange  nghla 


la  the  iky  aad 


Beyond  the  shadow  of  ^  ship 

I  watcVd  the  water-snakes : 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining 

white. 
And  when  they  reared,  die  elfish  light 
FeU  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Widun  die  shadow  of  die  ship 
I  wateh'd  their  rich  atdre  r 
Bine,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black. 
They  coilM  and  swam ;  and  every 

tiack 
Was  a  dash  of  golden  fira. 

rUu aeaotr  aad  O  happy  living  Ihifigs!  no  toqgua 
ihnrhappioaM.     Their  beauty  might  declare : 

A  spring  of  love  gnsh'd  fiom  my 
heart, 
BebhMth  dMB  And  I  biess'd  diem  unaware : 
■  ha  heart.  g,,^  ^  j^jjjj  ,j^  j^^j^  pjjy  ^^  jj^^ 

And  I  Uess'd  them  unaware. 

7l»9en Isciae   The  self-same  moment  I  could  pray ; 
Id  huak.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^-^^ 

The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
like  lead  into  die  sea. 

PART  V. 
Oh  Sleep!  it  is  a  gende  thing. 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole ! 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given! 
She    sent    the   gende   sleep   fiom 

Heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

2^CM^dM    The  silly  buckets  on  die  deek, 
M^il%ri^  That  had  so  long  remain'd,     [dew; 
1^   I  draarot  dmt  diey  were  fill'd  widi 
And  when  I  awoke,  it  rain'd. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold. 
My  gaimentB  all  were  dank ; 
Siira  1  had  drunken  in  my  dreams, 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  ieel  my 

limbs: 
t  was  00  light-— almost 
I  thought  that  1  had  died  in  sleep, 
And  was  a  blessed  n^toat 


And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind 
It  did  not  come  anear; 
But  widi  its  sound  it  shook  the 
That  were  so  diin  and  sere. 


The  upper  air  burst  uito  life ! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen. 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  oat. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  raar  mon 

bud. 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge ; 
And  the  rain  pour'd  down  from  one 

black  doud ; 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  clef^  and 

still 

The  Moon  was  at  its  side : 
like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag, 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  wind  never  reacVd  iha  The  bodies  eftlN 
ihip,  dup*a  eiaw  aia 

Yet  now  die  ship  moved  on !  Jf**''***  ^  *• 

Beneath  the  lighmiog  and  the  Mooo 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groan'd,  they  stLrr'd,  diey  all 

uprose. 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes ; 
It  had  been  strange^  even  in  a  dreani, 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The   helmsman   steer'd,    the   ship 

moved  on. 
Yet  never  a  breeze  up  Uew ; 
The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropea, 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do ; 
They  raised  dieir  limbs  like  lileless 

tools 
— We  were  a  ghasdy  crew. 

The  body  of  o^  brodier^s  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee : 
The  body  and  I  pull*d  at  one  ropoi 
But  ha  said  noKght  tome. 


**  I  fear  diee,  ancient  Mariner !" 

Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-guest! 

Twas  not  dioee  souls  diat  fled  m  ^^^'^]i! 


p«in, 
Whidi  to  their  oonee  came  again. 
But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest : 

For  when  It  dawn*d~tfaey  dropp'd 

their  arms. 
And  clustered  round  die  mast ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through 

their  mouths, 
And  from  their  bodies  pas8*d. 

Around,  around,  flew  each  swaet 

sotmd, 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again* 
Now  ndx'd,  now  oaa  by  one. 

11$ 


Bat  net  by  die 
iottii  of  the  men, 
nor  by 


air.  bat  by  a 
bleswd  troop  of 
anceKo  apirita, 
•ant  down  by  du> 
iavocadon  of  the 
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Sometimes,  a-drooping  fiom  the  ikyf 
I  heard  die  sky-lark  sing ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are. 
How  they  seemM  to  fill  the  sea  sod 

air. 
With  their  swaet  jargoEUQg ! 

And  now  't  was  like  all  iostnunenftiv 
Now  like  a  lonely  flate ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angeVs  soog, 
That  makes  the  Heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  oa 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
.  A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
' ,  a  quiet  tune. 


Tffl  noon  we  qniedy  sailed  on. 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe : 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship^ 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 


TU  tnoMonis      Under  the  keel  nine  fadiom  deep^ 
fpirit  ftom  the      From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
^ToMiikb^^  The  spirit  slid :  and  it  was  he 
as  tha  Use.  in      "^^^  nmde  the  ship  to  go. 
^btdiseca  to  the   The  sails  at  noon  leil  off  their  tone. 


B  tro<»p,bot  And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

Tlie  Son,  right  up  above  th^  mas^ 
Had  fix*d  her  to  the  ocean : 
But  in  a  minute  she  *gan  stir. 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwaids  and  forwards  half  her 

length 
Wiih  a  ^it  uneasy  motion. 


Then  like  a  pawmg  hone  let  go, 
She  made  a  sudden  bound : 
h  ftung  the  blood  into  my  head. 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare ; 
Bat  era  my  living  life  ntoin'd 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  disoem'd 
Two  V0ICK8  m  the  air. 

"bit he?*'  quoth  one,  " b  this  the 

BianT 
By  him  who  died  on  cvoss^ 
Wtih  his  cruel  bow  he  lakl  full  low 
The  haimlesB  Albatroas. 

"  Hie  spirit  who  bid^ih  by  hhosalf 

In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 

He  loved  the  bixd  that  loved  <he 

man 
Who  shot  him  with  hia  bow." 

Tlie  other  was  a  softer  voioa^ 

As  soft  as  honey-dew : 

Quoth  he,  «  The  man  hath  penance 

done. 
And  penance  more  will  do.** 


ThsPoUr  Spirit's 
ftDow  damoDS, 
the  iavintiis  io- 
iMbitaDtt  of  tke 
•lnnfliit,isk»psrt 


and  t«K>  of  tbOTi 
relate,  one  to  the 
other,  that  p«n- 
enee  hmg  tad 
heavy  for  the  an- 
cient Maiiaer 
hath  been  accora- 
edtotha  Polar 
^lint,  who  re* 
tameth  aovtb* 


PART  VL 

Fimar  voice 

Birr  teQ  me,  tell  me !  speak  again» 

Thy  soft  reapoDse  renewing-^ 

What  makea  OmI  sUp  drive  ob  m 

ftftr 

What  is  the  ocsan  domgt 

aCOOND  VOICE. 

Sull  as  a  slave  beftro  hte  kwd, 
TheocKAM  bath  no  blast; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silan^ 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  < 


If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grin. 


She  looMh  down  en  him. 


FIMT  VOICE. 

But  why  drives  oo  that 
Widiout  or  wave  or 


itshipsofiMt*    TheMarfanrbatk 
«jini  I  been  cart  nto  a 

••"~*  nance;  Ihr  tha 


aacelio  pen 
eauKlh  thevw- 
■el  to  ddve  north 
ward  fhtter  than 
t  lift  cooli 


SBOONP  VOIOK. 

"nie  air  is  cut  away  before 
And  okMes  fiom  behind. 


(1y,  hrothei^  fly!  moie  high. 

high! 

Or  we  shall  he  belated : 
For  nhiw  and  daw  that  ahip  will  go. 
When  the  Mariner's  tnnoe  is  ahaled. 

I  woke,  «Dd  we  were  satliqg  oo         The  sapmntMa 
As  in  a  gentle  weather ;  inotioo  b  niatd. 

T  was  night,  oalm  nigh^  the  Moon  jt^fJUJiJ 

was  high; 
The  dead  men  stood  together. 

AH  atood  togelber  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chamel-dungeon  fitter : 
All  fix*d  on  me  their  stony  eyes, 
Thai  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  thsgr 

died, 
Had  never  passM  away : 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  fiom  theirs, 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  fins  apoUwaasn^K:  oBoa  Ths  eaiss  fsfl 

aaHf 


I  view'd  the  ocean  gnan. 

And  look'd  fitr  ibrth,  yet  little  saw 

Of  what  had  else  been  seen — 

like  one,  that  on  a  loneaome  road 

Doth  unlk  m  fear  and  drsad. 

And  having  onoa  tnm*d  sound  weaflDi 

on. 
And  tuoM  BO  Hnra  hia  head ; 
Because  he  knows,  a  frightftd  fiend 
Doth  ckMe  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  thore  brea4ied  a  wfaid  on  me^ 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made : 
Ita  path  waa  not  upon  the  sea. 
In  ripple  or  in  shside. 
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AkMMtrra 


It  turned  my  hair,  it  fiuui'd  iqy  tkmA 
like  a  meadow-gale  of  spiiiig^- 
It  ningled  atnuigely  wiUi  my  ftai% 
Yet  it  ielt  like  a  weloomixig. 

SwifUf,  swiftly  flew  the  ihipk 
Tet  ahe  sail'd  aofUy  too: 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze — 
On  me  akme  it  blew. 

Oh !  dream  of  joy !  ia  Aia  indeed 
"Rm  ligh^booae  top  I  aee  r 
Isthiathehill?  ia  thia  the  kick  t 
la  thia  mine  o)wn  oomitrde  t 


ifklhL 


We  drifted  o'er  the  hariwr  bar, 
A]id  I  with  aofaa  did  pray— > 
O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God! 
Or  let  me  aleep  alway. 

The  harbor-bay  was  deer  aa  f^aaa, 
So  smoothly  it  waa  strewn! 
And  on  the  bey  the  moonlight  lay. 
And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

lite  rdck  shone  bright,  the  kiik  XK> 

less 
Tbml  amda  abore  the  roek : 
The  moonlight  8teep*d  in  silentness 
The  steady  weadiereoek. 

And  dM  baf  waa  white  with  aflent 
lil^t. 
tW  MgvSe  ipk-  TDl,  riaing  from  the  same, 
ilifcTtiiHr        Foil  many  shapeadat  shadows  ware, 
^"■"^        In  crimaoD  oolors  came. 


A  little  djatanoe  fiom  Uia  prow 
Those  crimaon  shadows  were ; 
I  tnm'd  Biy  eyes  upon  the  doek— 
Oh,Chriet!  what aawl there! 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  Ufeleasand  flat; 
And,  by  the  holy  rood ! 
A  man  all  light,  a  senph-«an, 
On  OTcl^  corse  there  stood. 

TUa  aeraph  band,  eadi  waved  his 

hand: 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight! 
They  stood  as  signak  10  the  laod 
Each  one  a  hnrely  lig^t; 

Itns  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand, 
Ko  voice  did  diey  impart — 
No  voice ;  bat  oh !  the  ailenee  aank 
like  music  on  my  heart 

But  aoon  I  heard  die  dash  of  oars, 
I  hoard  die  Pilot's  cheer ; 
My  head  was  tum'd  peribrce  away, 
And  t  saw  a  boat  appear. 

Hie  PHot  and  die  Pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  diem  coming  fi»t : 
Dear  Lord  in  Heaven !  it  was  a  joy 
T\»  dead  men  ooald  not  blast. 

I  saw  a  third^I  heard  his  voice : 
ItisiheHctnmtfwd! 


He  singetfa  krad  hia  godly  hyraas 
Tliat  he  makes  in  the  wood. 
Hell  shrive  my  soul,  hell 

aw«y 
The  Albatross'a  blood. 

FART  Vn. 

Tbib  Hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood  The  HflnsMef 
IVhloh  slopes  down  to  the  sea.  ^  Weed, 

How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  saari! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  oomefitmi  a  far  country 

He  kneels  at  mom,  and  noop,  end 


He  hath  a  cushion  plump : 

It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hidea 

The  rotted  old  oak-stumpu 

The  skiiTboat  near'd :  I  heard  diem 
talk. 
Why  this  is  strange,  I  trow ! 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and 

fair, 
1%at8ignal  made  hot  now  f" 

Strange,  by  my  ftidi!"  dieBenmt  AnmMfaetbdM 

Mid ikipwithwoBte 

And  diey  anasvar  not  oar  cheer! 
llie  planks  look  warp'd!  and  aae 


How  thin  they  are  and  sere  I 
1  never  saw  aught  like  to  them. 
Unless  perehanoe  it  were 

«  Brown  sl^eleftoos  of  leavea  that  kf 
My  ibrest-hrook  along; 
When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  m«M^ 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf 

below, 
7%at  eali  die  she-woirs  yowg." 

Dearliud!  ithaAafiendHhhMk-. 
(The  Fik>t  made  reply,) 
I  am  a-iear'd  "-— ^  Push  on,  podi  on ! '^ 
Said  die  Hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  cloaer  to  the  ship^ 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stin^d ; 
The  boat  came  cloae  beneadi  die  ahip^ 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 
StiU  loader  and  more  dread: 
It  reatfh'd  die  ship,  it  split  die  bay; 
Tbib  ship  went  down  hka  lead. 

Stmm'd  by  dmt  load  and  dreadfh!  ThssarfMitUa 
sonnd.  linw  is  saved  ia 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote,  ""  «»»■—» 

like  one  diat  bath  been  seven  days 
drewn*d 

My  body  lay  afloat; 

But  swift  as  dreams,  myadf  I  found   « 

Widiin  die  Pilot's  boat 

Upon  die  whiri,  where  sank  the  iiii|i^ 
The  boat  qian  round  and  immd; 
And  all  was  still,  save  diat  die  hiU 
Waa  telling  of  the  sound. 
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rWuMsimtMa- 
iaerMfiiMUrmi- 
iMteth  the  H«r- 
«ittodiriv«hiiB; 


of  lifii  ftlh  oo 


•MS  throQchoat 
bit  fiilara  life  aa 
•COQf  eoMtf  nin- 
•^  him  to  tmrcl 
ftoahodtoliuidt 


I  moved  my  Upi^the  PHot  ■hriekM, 
And  fell  down  in  «  fit ; 
The  holy  Hennjt  nised  his  eyei. 
And  pniy'd  where  he  did  at. 

I  took  the  ov :  the  Pilot's  boy. 

Who  now  doth  crazy  gov 

LragVd  loud  and  long,  and  all  the 

while 
His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 
•<  Ha !  ha !"  quoth  he, «  fdl  plain T  seat 
The  Devil  knows  how  tp  row.*' 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  (xrantr6e, 

I  stood  on  the  firm  land ! 

The  Hermit  stepped  Ibrth  fiom  the 

boat. 
And  scarcely  he  oould  stand. 

"O  shrive  me,  shrive  me,  holy  man !  *' 

The  Hermit  cros8*d  his  brow. 

**  Say  quick,"  quoth  he,  **  I  bid  thee 

— ^What  manner  of  man  art  fiiou  t** 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  nina  was 

wrenched 
With  a  wofnl  agony,  - 
Which  ibrced  me  to  begin  ray  tale ; 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

fSince  then,  at  an  uncertain  houTi 
That  agony  returns : 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told* 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pasB,  like  night,  from  land  to  land ; 
I  have  stmnge  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  his  fare  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hearme : 
To  him  ray  tale  I  teach. 

What  kwd  npnmr  banM  from  dal 

door! 
Hie  wedding-gnests  are  diaie  i 


BiA  in  the  garden-bower  die  bride 
And  bride-maids  singing  are : 
Attd  haik !  Ae  litUe  vesper-beD, 
Which  hiddeth  me  to  prayer. 

O  Wedding-Guest!  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea : 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  hioMalf 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

O  sweeter  than  the  mairiage-feartr 
Tis  sweeter  iar  to  me. 
To  walk  together  to  the  kurk. 
With  a  goodly  company  )-— 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 
And  aU  together  pray, 
WhUe  each  to  his  great  Fadier  bends, 
Old    men,  and   babes,  and  loving 

friends, 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay ! 

Farewell,  &rewell !  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  ihou  Wedding-Goest! 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  krreiii  ns. 
He  made  and  lovedi  all. 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright. 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar. 
Is  gone:  and  now  the  Wedding-GuMt 
Tum'd  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hadi  baaa 

stunned. 
And  is  of  sense  ibrioim 
A  sadder  and  a  wiaer  man 
He  lose  the  monow  mom. 


And  Isleack, 

bia  own 


encs  10  all 
ttwtOod 
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PREFACE.* 


Tm  first  part  of  the  following  poem  was  written  in 
the  year  one  thouaand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  at  Stowey  in  the  countv  of  Somerset  The 
second  part,  after  my  return  from  Germany,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  at  Keswick,  Cum* 
berland.  Since  the  laUer  date,  my  poetic  powen 
have  been,  till  very  lately,  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  But  as,  in  my  very  fint  oonoeption  of  the 
tale,  I  had  the  whole  present  to  my  mind,  with  the 
wfaolenesi,  no  less  than  with  the  lovelineai  of  a 
▼ision,  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  embody  in 
verse  the  three  parts  yet  to  come. 
It  is  probable,  that  if  the  poem  had  been  fiDished 


•Tethssdttloasruif. 


at  either  of  the  fimner  Iperiods,  or  if  ew  the  ftnc 
and  second  part  had  been  imblished  in  die  year  1800, 
the  impression  of  its  originali^  would  have  been 
much  greater  than  I  dare  at  present  expect  But 
(or  this,  I  have  only  my  own  indolence  to  blaniau 
The  dates  are  mentioned  ibr  the  exclusive  purpoae 
of  precluding  charges  of  plagiarism  or  servile  imi- 
tation from  myself.  For  there  is  amongst  us  a  set  of 
critics,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  every  possible  thought 
and  image  is  traditional ;  who  have  no  notion  that  there 
are  such  things  as  fountains  in  the  worid,  small  aa 
well  as  great ;  and  who  would  therefore  charitably 
derive  every  rill  they  behold  flowing  from  a  perlbra- 
tkm  made  in  some  other  man's  tank.  I  am  confidmt, 
however,  that  as  far  as  the  preasm  poem  is  ooncemed. 
the  celebrated  poeti  whose  writings  I  might  be  ai» 
pected  of  having  imitated,  either  in  particular  poa^ 
sages,  or  in  the  tone  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole, 
would  be  among  the  fifst  to  vindioato  ma  from  lk» 
7« 
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ckaigs.  and  wbop  on  any  itriking  eoiiieid«noih  would 
pennit  me  to  addioas  them  in  this  doggrel  veorai  of 
two  ■wnkith  Lttia  heumelenk 

*Tb  arim  ud  It  it  lltMriM  yoen; 
Betm^iTthbwiUiiotdo. 
lj«CiLbeniM.roodfmnd!  ferl 
Aon  the  pocM«r  of  the  two. 

I  he^e  onlj  to  add  Oat  the  metre  «f  ^t&  ChriMa- 
M  ii  ooC  properly  speaking,  iiregular,  though  it 
mmy  seem  so  from  its  being  founded  on  a  new  piio- 
dpte :  namely,  thai  of  counting  in  each  line  the  ao- 
esna^  oat  the  syllables.  Though  ihe  latter  may  vary 
fiom  seven  to  twelve,  yet  in  each  line  the  acoa 
mil  be  found  to  be  only  ibur.  Nevertheless  tfaia  oc- 
variation  in  number  of  syllables  is  not  in- 
1  wantonly,  or  (or  the  mere  ends  of  conveni- 
snee,  \mt  in  oonespondence  with  rooie  tnnsition,  in 
fliB  ■atme  at  the  imagery  or  psisinn. 


CHRISTABEL. 


FAKT  I. 


Tb  the  middle  of  nif^  by  the  castle  clock, 
Aad  the  owia  have  awaken'd  the  eroding  cock ; 

IVarfait  S ^Tn-whso  I 

And  haik,  again!  the  crowing  oock, 
Hssr  dvownly  it  crew. 

Sr  iMlam.  die  Bsron  rich, 

Hath  a  mothkas  BMstifi;  which 

fnta  hM-  hennei  beneadi  the  roek 

Makech  answer  to  the  clock. 

Four  far  die  quartan,  and  twelve  ior  the  hour; 

£v«r  and  aya,  by  shine  and  shower, 

ffrrtwrn  shofft  howls,  not  oveii-loud ; 

Borne  mj,  die  aaea  my  1ady*s  shroud. 

h  Ibe  night  chilly  end  dark  ? 
The  night  is  chilly,  but  not  daric 
The  Itaia  gny  clood  is  spread  on  high. 
It  eoven  hut  not  hides  tfie  ricy. 
The  moon  ■  behind,  and  at  die  Aill; 
And  yet  she  hMks  both  small  wad  doll. 
Tim  night  is  dnil*  the  eloud  is  gray  .- 
Tis  a  moodi  before  die  month  of  May, 
And  ifae  Spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

Hie  loiTely  lady,  Christabel, 

Whom  Iwr  frther  loves  so  well. 

What  makes  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 

A  finiong  from  the  casde  gate  I  ' 

She  had  dreams  all  yesternight 

Of  her  own  betrodied  knight ; 

And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pny 

For  die  weal  of  her  lover  that's  for  away 

flha  smle  along,  she  nothing  spoke. 

The  sighs  she  heaved  were  soft  and  tow, 

Aad  aaoght  was  green  upon  the  oak, 

But  mom  and  rarest  misletoe : 

flha  kneeb  beneath  tho  huge  oak-tree» 

Aait  ift  sileaoe  prayeth  she. 


Hie  lady  8|nng  up  suddenly, 

The  lovely  ladjr,  Chrisiahel  * 

U  moan*d  es  near,  as  near  oan  ha, 

But  what  it  is,  she  cannot  telL-* 

On  Oe  elber  side  it  seenato  be, 

Of  die  huge,  fafuad-hnmted,  old  oah4Mew 

The  night  is  ahill;  die  fttest  bam; 
k  it  die  wind  that  moanedi  bleak? 
Then  is  not  wind  enou|^  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  cmi 
From  die  lovely  lady's  cheek- 
Then  is  not  wind  enou^  to  twirl 
The  one  rad  leaC  die  last  of  in  dan. 
That  dances  as  oflen  as  dance  it  can^ 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 
On  £e  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  i^. 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 
Jesu,  "Maria,  shield  her  well ! 
She  folded  her  anas  beneath  her  eknk. 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 
What  sees  she  dien  ? 

llien  die  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Dnst  in  a  silken  robe  of  white, 
That  ihadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone : 
The  ne^  that  made  that  white  robe  wan. 
Her  stately  neck,  and  anns^  wen  ban; 
Her  bhie-vein'd  feet  unsandaU*d  wen, 
And  wildly  glitter'd  hen  aod  then 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guemi  *twas  frightful  dien  toaee 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  i' 
Beautiful  exceedinf^y ! 


Mary  modier,  mve  me  now  f 
(Said  Christabel),  And  who  art  thou  f 
The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet, 
And  her  voice  was  fiint  and  sweet  >- 
Have  pity  on  my  son  distress, 
I  soaroe  can  speak  for  wearinem: 
Stmoh  fonh  diy  hand,  and  have  no  fear! 
Said  Christabel,  How  earnest  thou  henf 
And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  ftint  and 
Did  dius  pursue  her  answer  meet.^— • 


My  dn  is  of  a  noble  line, 
And  rayname  is  Genldine : 
Five  vracrion  seised  me  ] 
Me,  even  me,  a  maid  foiiom : 
They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and  fright. 
And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 
The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind. 
And  they  rode  furiously  behind. 
They  spurred  amain,  dieir  steeds  wen  white; 
And  once  we  cross'd  the  shade  of  lught 
As  sun  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 
•I  have  no  diought  what  men  diey  be ; 
Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 
(For  I  have  lain  entran(»d  I  wis) 
Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five. 
Took  me  from  die  palfny's  back, 
A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 
SoQie  nntter'd  words  his  oomradea  spake  - 
Ha  placed  me  nndemaudi  tfiia  oak, 
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He  swore  they  would  ratom  ^tifli  karte: 
Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell — 
I  thought  I  heard,  some  minates  paM, 
Sounds  as  of  a  casdo^wU. 
Stretch  fbnh  thy  hand  (thus  ended  she), 
And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee. 

llien  Cbristabel  stretdi*d  forth  her  hand. 
And  oomibrted  ftir  Oenddine : 

0  well,  bri^  dame !  may  you  command 
The  service  of  Sir  Leoljne ; 

And  gladly  oar  stout  chiTaliry 
Will  be  send  forth  and  friends  withal. 
To  guide  and  guard  yon  safe  and  free 
Home  to  your  noble  &ther*s  hall. 

She  rose ;  and  forth  widi  steps  they  passM 

That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  &mL 

Her  gracious  stars  the  lady  blest 

And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Cfaristabel : 

An  our  household  are  at  rest. 

The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell; 

Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health. 

And  may  not  well  awaken'd  be. 

But  we  will  move  os  if  in  stealth;' 

And  I  beseech  your  courtesy, 

This  night,  to  share  your  couch  with  me. 

They  cross*d  the  moat,  and  Cbristabel 

Took  the  key  that  fitted  well ; 

A  little  door  she  open'd  straight, 

AH  ha  die  middle  of  the  gate ; 

llie  gate  that  was  iron*d  witbui  and  without 

Where  an  army  in  battle  amy  had  march*d  oat 

The  lady  sank,  belike  through  pain. 

And  Christabel  with  might  and  main 

lifled  her  up,  a  weary  weight 

Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate : 

Then  the  lady  rose  ogain, 

And  moved,  as  she  were  not  in  pain. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  four. 

They  crossed  the  court :  right  glad  they  were. 

And  Chnsiabel  devoutly  cried 

To  the  lady  by  her  side. 

Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 

Who  hath  rescued  thee  from  thy  distress ! 

Alas,  alas !  said  Geraldine, 

1  cannot  speak  for  weariness. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear, 

They  croas'd  the  court:  right  glad  foey  were. 

Outside  her  keimel,  the  mostiff  old 
iMy  last  asleepk  in  moonshine  cokL 
The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake, 
Yet  she  an  angry  moan  did  make ! 
And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  f 
Never  till  now  she  utter'd  yell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel 
PMhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritch: 
For  what  can  ail  iho  mastiff  bitch  t 

They  pqmM  the  hall,  that  echoea  atill. 
Pis  as  lightly  as  yon  will ! 
The  brands  wen  flat,  the  brands  weie  dyiof  , 
Anid  ihrir  own  white  Mhea  lyingi 


But  when  the  lady  paas'd,  there  eame 

A  tongue  of  light  a  fit  of  flame ; 

And  Christabel  saw  the  lady's  eye, 

And  nothing  else  aaw  she  thereby. 

Save  the  boss  of  the  shirid  <^  Sir  Lecdine  tail, 

Wbidi  bong  in  a  murky  old  nidbe  in  Che  waU. 

O  softly  tread !  said  Christabel 

My  fother  seldom  sleepeth  well. 

Sweet  Christabel  her  foet  doth  bare ; 
And,  jealous' of  the  listening  air. 
They  steal  their  way  from  stair  to  stair : 
Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom— 
And  now  they  pass  the  Baron's  room. 
As  still  aft  death  with  stifled  breath! 
And  now  have  reached  her  chambeNdoor; 
And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  dunes  dim  in  the  open  air. 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enteri  here. 
But  they  without  iti  light  can  see 
Hie  chamber  carved  so  curiously. 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet 
AH  made  out  of  the  carver's  bndn. 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet : 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  Qhaia 
b  fosten'd  to  an  angel's  feet 

The  silver  lamp  bums  dead  and  dim ; 
But  Christabel  the  lamp  will  trim. 
She  triam'd  the  lamp,  and  made  it  hnjfKt, 
And  left  it  swinging  to  and  fro. 
While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight 
Sank  down  upon  the  floor  betow. 

0  weary  lady,  Geraldine, 

1  pray  you,  drink  this  cordial  wine ! 
It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers; 
My  modier  made  it  of  wild  flowem 

And  will  your  mother  pity  me, 
Who  am  a  maiden  most  fortom ! 
Christabel  answer'd — Woe  is  me ! 
She  died  the  hour  that  I  was  bom. 
I  have  heard  the  gray-hair'd  friar  tell 
How  on  her  death-bed  she  dkl  say. 
That  she  should  hear  the  castle-bell 
Strike  twelve  upon  my  wedding-day. 

0  mother  dear !  that  thou  wert  here! 

1  would,  said  Geraldine,  she  were ! 


But  soon,  wifli  alter'd  voice,  said  i 
*<Ofl^  wandering  mother!  Peak  and  pine! 
I  have  power  to  bid  thee  flee." 
Alas !  what  sils  poor  Geraldine  f 
Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye? 
Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy  ? 
And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  she, 
"O^  woman,  off!  this  hour  is  min»— 
Though  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be, 
QB^  woman,  off!  'tis  given  to  me.** 


Then  Christabel  knelt  by  the  lady's  side. 
And  raised  lo  heaven  her  eyes  so  blue— 
Alas !  said  she,  this  ghastly  ride— 
Dmt  lady !  it  hatit  wilder'd  yon ! 
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Tbs  lady  wiped  her  mont  ooM  brow. 
And  fiumly  aaid, «  Tii  over  now !" 

Agun  (he  wild-dower  wine  she  drank: 
Her  ftir  kige  eyes  'gan  glitter  bright. 
And  fiom  the  flow  whereon  ahennk, 
ITie  lofty  hu3y  stood  upright; 
She  was  most  beantifiil  to  see, 
like  a  lady  of  a  fiu*  oountrde. 


And  diOB  die  bHy  bdy  i_ 
AU  diey,  who  live  in  the  apper  d^, 
Do  kuve  you,  holy  Christabel ! 
And  you  loTe  thenu  and  ibr  their  apke 
And  dr  Ibe  good  which  me  befell. 
Even  I  in  my  degree  will  tiy. 
Fair  amiden !  to  requite  you  welL 
But  now  nnrobe  yonrsetf ;  for  I 
^fasc  pray,  ere  yet  in  bed  I  lie. 

Qaodi  Chriatabel,  So  let  it  be! 
And  as  the  lady  bade,  did  she. 
Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress^ 
And  1^  down  in  bar  loveliness. 


Boi  thion^  her  faram  of  weal  and  woe 
So  many  thoughtt  moved  to  and  htt, 
Thu  vain  it  were  her  lids  to  dose; 
fls  halfway  fiom  the  bed  she  roaa, 
Aad  OB  her  elbow  did  reeline 
Ts  kok  ai  the  Lady  Geraldine. 


a  the  lamp  the  lady  bow'd, 

Aad  dowly  roird  her  eyes  aromid ; 
Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud, 
like  one  that  shndder'd,  she  unbound 
Tlie  tancture  from  beneath  her  broast  : 
Her  silken  lob*;,  and  inner  vest, 
Dnopt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view, 
Behiddf  her  bosom  and  half  her  side— 
A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell ! 
0  diield  her !  shield  sweet  Christabel 

Tec  Geoldine  nor  speaks  nor  sdrs ; 
Ah!  what  a  stricken  look  was  hers! 
I>esp  from  within  she  seems  half-way 
To  Uft  some  weight  with  sick  aasay. 
And  eyes  the  maid  and  seeks  delay ; 
Then  suddenly  as  one  defied 
CBOecas  herself  in  scorn  and  pride, 
And  lay  down  by  the  Maiden*s  skie !— > 
And  in  her  arms  die  maid  she  took. 

Ah  well«a-day ! 
Aal  wlih  k>w  voice  and  doleful  kok 
ll^ese  woide  did  say 
k  die  kweh  of  this  bosom  diere  workelh  a  spell. 
Which  k  krd  of  thy  uHerance,  Christabel ! 
TJeo  knowcst  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to-morrow 
«BB  naric  of  my  shame,  thk  seal  of  my  sontn^; 
But  vainly  thou  warrest, 

For  thk  k  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare. 

That  in  the  dhn  ihreit 
Tbou  heardesc  a  kw  i 
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And  ibundest  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  fair : 
And  didat  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and  in 

charity, 
To  shkU  her  and  sheUer  her  from  the  damp  air. 

THE  CONCLtTSION  TO  PAET  L 

It  waa  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
Hie  lady  Christabel,  when  she 
Was  praying  at  the  old  oak-tree. 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 

Of  mossy  leafless  boughs. 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight. 

To  make  her  gentle  vows ; 
Bar  slender  palms  together  prast^ 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  braast; 
Her  fiiee  reaign'd  to  bliss  or  bale— 
Her  Ace,  O  call  it  fair,  not  pale ! 
And  bodi  Uae  eyes  more  bright  than  dear. 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes  (ah  woe  k  me !) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully, 
FearAUly  dnaming,  yet  I  wis, 
Dreaming  that  alone,  which  i»— 
O aonow  and  shame!  Can  thk  be  she. 
The  Udy,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak-tree  ? 
And  lo  I  die  worker  of  ditto  harms^ 
That  hoMs  the  maiden  in  her  anns, 
Seems  to  slumber  still  and  miki, 
A«  a  mother  widi  her  child. 

A  amt  hath  set,  a  star  hath  risen, 
O  Geraldine !  since  arms  oC  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 

O  GenMine !  one  hour  ivas  thine 

l^mite  had  thy  vrill !  By  tairn  and  rill. 
The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  sdIL 
But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew. 
From  oUff  and  tower,  tu-whoo !  tu-whoo! 
To-whoo!  tn-whoD !  from  wood  and  fell ! 

And  see!  die  lady  Christabel 
Gathen  herself  ih>m  out  her  tnmce^ 
Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soil;  the  smooth  thin  lids 
Close  o'er  her  eyes ;  and  tears  she  shed»— 
Laige  tears  that  leave  die  lashes  bright! 
And  oft  the  while  she  seems  lo  smik 
Aa  inftniB  at  a  sudden  Ught! 

Tea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  wee]v 
like  a  youdifol  hermiteas, 
Beauteous  m  a  wildemeaB, 
Who,  i^aying  always,  pmys  in  sleep. 
And,  if  she  move  unquiody, 
Perchance,  't  is  but  the  blood  so  free. 
Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet 
No  doubt,  she  hath  a  vkion  sweet : 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit 't  were. 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  nearf 
But  this  she  knou-s,  in  joys  and  woe% 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call: 
For  the  blue  sk/ bends  over  all ! 
7$ 
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]£acb  matin-beU,  tlie  Baron  nilb. 
Knells  U8  back  to  a  world  of  death. 
These  words  Sir  Leoilne  first  said» 
When  he  rose  and  found  his  lady  dead  t 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  soy. 
Many  a  mom  to  his  dying  day! 

And  hence  the  custom  and  law  heg«n« 
That  still  at  dawn  the  sacristan. 
Who  duly  pulls  the  heavy  bell, 
Five^nd-forty  beads  must  tell 
Between  each  stroke — a  warning  knell, 
Which  not  a  soul  can  choose  but  hear 
From  Bititha  Head  to  Wyndermere. 

Sbith  Bracy  the  bard,  So  let  it  knell ! 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Sdll  count  as  slowly  as  he  can ! 
There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  weeiv 
As  well  fill  up  the  space  between. 
In  Langdale  Piko  and  Witch's  Lnr 
And  Dungeon^ghyll  eo  fbully  rsnt, 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air 
Three  sinful  sextons'  ghosta  are  pent. 
Who  all  give  back,  one  after  t'  other, 
The  death-note  to  their  living  brother; 
And  oft  too,  by  the  knell  offended. 
Just  as  their  one !  two !  thiee  I  k 
The  devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
With  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale. 

The  air  is  still  f  thnrngh  mist  and  doud 
That  merry  peal  comes  ringiiig  loud; 
And  Geraldine  shakos  off  her  diea4 
And  rises  lightly  from  the  bod ; 
Puts  on  her  silksn  vestments  white. 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight. 
And,  nothing  doubting  of  her  spall. 
Awakens  the  lady  ChristaboL 

-  Sleep  you,  sweet  lady  Chrislabel  f 
I  tmst  that  you  have  rested  well.'' 

And  Chiistabel  awoke  and  spied 
The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  l 
O  rather  say,  the  seme  whom  she 
Kaised  up^beneath  the  old  oak4ree ! 
Nay,  ftiier  yet !  and  yet  more  fiur ! 
For  she  belike  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  aU  die  Uessednev  of  sleep! 
And  while  riie  spake,  her  looks,  her  air 
Snch  gentle  thankfulness  declare. 
That  (so  it  seem'd)  her  girded  vesto 
Grew  tight  beneadi  her  heaving  breasts. 
**  Sure  I  have  sitm'd,**  said  Chrislabel, 

-  Now  Heaven  be  praised  if  all  be  well !" 
And  in  few  Altering  tones,  yet  swec^ 

Did  she  the  lofty  lady  greet 
With  such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  Hvely  leave  bdund. 

So  quickly  she  rose,  and  qukkly  army^d 
Her  maiden  Ihvbs,  and  havinf  pny'd 
That  He,  who  on  the  cross  did  groan, 
Ifii^  wash  away  her  sins  unknown. 


She  ibrthwiUi  led  fiurGenfafine 
To  meet  her  sire.  Sir  LeoUne. 

The  lovely  maid  and  the  lady  tall 
Are  pacing  both  into  the  hall. 
And,  pacing  on  through  page  and  grosm 
Enter  the  Baron's  presence-room. 

The  Baron  rose,  and  while  he  .pnst 
His  gentle  daughter  to  his  breast. 
With  cheerful  wonder  in  hie  eyes 
The  lady  Gemldine  espies, 
And  gave  such  welcome  to  the 
As  migbt  beseem  so  bright  a  dame! 

But  when  he  heard  the  lady's  tale, 
And  when  she  told  her  fiither's  i 
Why  waz'd  Sir  Leoline  so  pale, 
Mumuiing  o'er  die  name  again, 
Lord  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermainef 

Alas !  they  had  been  friozids  in  youdi; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  pooMu  trulh « 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above. 
And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain  t 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  lova, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  hvaiiL 
And  thus  it  dianced,  as  I  divine, 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother  i 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again ! 
Bat  never  either  ibund  another 
To  fiee  the  boUow  heart  fiom  paining— 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scan  remaining. 
Like  clifls  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frust,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  awa)^  T  ween. 
The  marks  oi^that  which  once  hath  beeo 
Sir  Leoline,  a  moment's  space, 
Stood  gazing  on  the  damsel's  face : 
And  the  youthful  Lord  of  Tryermaine 
Came  back  upon  his  heart  again. 

0  dien  the  Baron  forgot  his  age ! 

ffis  noble  heart  swell'd  high  with  rage ; 

He  swore  by  the  wounds  in  Jesu's  side, 

He  would  proclaim  it  &r  and  wide 

With  trump  and  solemn  heraldiy. 

That  they,  who  thus  had  wrong'd  the  dame. 

Were  base  as  spotted  inftmy ! 

**  And  if  they  dare  deny  the  same^ 

My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week. 

And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek 

My  tourney  court — that  there  and  then 

1  may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men !" 
He  spake :  his  eye  in  lightning  rolls! 

For  the  ]AAy  was  ruthlessly  seized ;  and  he  Ismuk't 
In  file  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his  fiiaad ! 

And  now  die  teeip  were  on  hia  ftoe^ 
And  ibodlf  in  his  anas  he  took 
Fair  Geraldine.  who  met  the  emfafnoe, 
PtoloDgiqg  it  with  joyous  kok. 
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UfMl  Hm  «iii1  of  Ckiwlabel, 
The  ▼kioii  of  fear,  Um  touch  aad  pua! 
Vbb  •hfimk  and  •biid«ler'd»and  mw  agBflfr-* 
(Ah.  woe  b  me!  Wee  H  lor  ihee, 
ThcmgeBtleBieidi  euch  eights  to  eee  0 

Agfm  ehe  eew  tfiet  boMMn  o]d» , 

Agpm  she  felt  that  b<Mom  cold, ' 

Ani  drew  m  her  tareeih  with  e  hkfhig  eottid  i 

Whereat  the  knight  tnmM  wildly  found, 

And  notfainf  oew  but  bis  own  sweet  maid 

With  ejee  upraised,  as  one  that  {■ay'd* 

Hie  touch,  die  sight,  bed  jtmfd  awey , 
And  in  ite  alead  that  visien  Ueat, 
Whidi  eooafimied  her  alVer^rest, 
While  in  the  lady's  araM  she  \aj. 
Had  put  a  npcnie  in  her  breeel, 
And  on  her  lips  and  o'er  her  eyea 
Spnsad  sniles  like  U^^t! 

Widinew  earpcite, 

*  What  aik  ^n  my  bekired  child  V* 
The  Baron  said— Ifis  daoghter  mild 
MmIo  answer,  ■«  All  will  yet  be  well !" 
I  ween,  ehe  had  no  power  to  tell 
Aaght  ebe:  eo  mighty  was  the  speD. 

Yet  he,  who  saw  this  Gemldine, 
Had  deem'd  her  sure  a  thing  divine. 
Sadi  sonow  with  snch  grace  she  blended. 
As  if  she  fear*d  she  bed  offended 
Swset  Chrinabel,  that  gentle  maid ! 
And  with  anch  lowly  tones  she  pray*d. 
She  might  be  sent  without  delay 
HoiM  10  her  fiuher's  mansion. 

-Nay! 
Key,  by  my  eoal !  **  said  Leoline. 
*He!  ftaey  the  bard,  the  charge  be  thine: 
Go  thm,  with  music  sweet  and  lend, 
Aad  take  two  steeds  with  trappings  proud, 
And  lako  die  youth  whom  thou  lovest  best 
Tb  bear  thy  harp,  and  learn  thy  song. 
And  dodie  you  both  in  solemn  vest, 
And  over  die  mountains  haste  afong, 
Lart  wandering  Iblk,  that  are  abroad, 
Detain  yon  on  the  valley  road. 
Aad  when  he  has  cross'd  the  Trthing  (hod. 
My  merry  bard !  he  hastes,  he  hastes 
Up  Knomn  Moor,  through  Halegarth  wood. 
And  reachee  soon  that  castle  good 
Whkh  atands  and  threatens  Scotland's  wastea. 

*  Hard  Bracy,  Tiard  Bracy !  yonr  hones  are  fleet, 
Te  amat  ride  up  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweet. 
More  load  than  your  horses'  erhoing  feet! 

And  loud  and  loud  lo  Lord  Roland  call. 
Thy  daughter  is  safe  in  Langdale  hall ! 
t^  beaudful  daughter  is  safe  and  free— 
8ir  Leolme  gleets  thee  thus  through  me. 
He  bids  thee  cone  without  delay 
With  aD  tfay  numerous  array ; 
Aad  take  ihy  lovely  daoghter  home  : 
And  he  will  meet  thee  on  the  way 


With  all  ha  muMnms  array. 
White  with  dieir  panting  palfivya*  ftam; 
And  by  mine  honor !  I  will  say. 
That  I  repent  me  of  the  day 
When  I  apake  words  of  hi^  disdain 
To  Roland  de  Vauz  of  Tryermaine ! 
—For  ainoe  that  evH  hour  hath  flown. 
Many  a  summer's  sun  hath  shone; 
Tet  ne'er  found  I  a  fiieod  again 
like  Robmd  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine.'' 

The  Lady  fell,  and  clasp'd  his  kneee. 
Her  lace  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erilowiog ; 
And  fitoacy  leplied,  with  fidlering  voice. 
Her  gmckms  hail  on  all  beetowing; — 
Thy  words,  thou  sire  of  Christabol, 
Are  awweter  than  ray  harp  can  tell ; 
Tet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee, 
This  day  my  joomey  should  not  be. 
So  itrange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me , 
That  I  hiid  vow'd  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  unbleal; 
Wam'd  hy  a  vision  in  my  rest! 
For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove, 
Hiat  gende  bird,  whom  then  dost  love. 
And  caM*st  by  thy  own  daoghter's  name'— 
Sir  Leoline !  I  saw  the  same, 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fcarfiil  moan, 
Among  die  green  herbs  in  the  foiest  alone. 
Which  when  /  saw  and  when  I  heaid, 
I  wonder'd  what  might  ail  die  bird : 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see. 
Save  die  grass  and  green  herbs 
old  tree. 
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And  in  my  dream,  methought,  I  went 
To  search  out  what  might  there  be  Ibund ; 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant 
That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peer'd,  and  could  descry 
No  came  ibr  her  distressful  cry ; 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady's  sake 
I  stoop'd,  methought,  the  dove  to  take. 
When  k) !  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coird  around  its  wingv  and  neck. 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  cooch'd, 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  cronchM ! 
And  widi  the  dove  it  heaves  and  sdrs, 
SwelKng  its  neck  as  she  swelVd  hers! 
I  woke ;  it  was  the  midnight  hour, 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower; 
But  though  my  slnmber  was  gone  by, 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away— 
It  aeama  tt>  Hve  upon  my  eye ! 
And  thence  I  vowM  this  self^tme  day,   . 
With  music  ilrong  and  saindy  song 
To  wander  through  the  ibrest  bare, 
Lest  aught  tmholy  loiter  there. 

Thus  Braoy  said  :  the  Boron,  the  whUe, 
Half-listening  heard  him  with  a  smile ; 
Then  tum'd  to  lady  Gcraldine, 
His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love ; 
And  said  in  oouidy  accents  fine. 
Sweet  Maki !  Lord  Roland's  beauteous  dove. 
With  arms  more  strong  than  liarp  or  soug, 
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Tby  lire  and  T  will  cmdi  tha  mafce ! 
He  larntd  her  Ibrehead  m  he  epeke, 
And  GeraMine  m  maiden  wiae. 
Casting  down  her  huige  bright  eyea^ 
With  blushing  cheek  and  ooiutesjr  iin* 
She  tnm'd  her  fiom  Sir  LeoUne; 
SofUy  gatiiering  op  her  train. 
That  o*er  her  right  arm  fell  again ; 
And  folded  her  aims  aeraas  her  ches^ 
And  eobeh'd  her  head  upon  her  breaH^ 

And  looked  askance  at  Christabel 

Jeto.  Mario,  shield  her  well! 

A  snake'a  mall  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy, 

And  the  huiy's  eyes  they  shrunk  m  her  bead. 

Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye. 

And  with  somewhat  of  malioe  and  more  of  dnad, 

At  Christabel  she  look'd  askance  >— 

One  momeal--and  the  sight  was  fled ! 

But  Christabel,  in  dizzy  trance 

Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground, 

Shuddei'd  aloud,  with  a  hisnng  sound ; 

And  Genddine  again  tum'd  round. 

And  like  a  thing,  that  sought  reheC 

Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grieC 

She  luD^d  her  laige  bright  €jm  dinne 

Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  ahis !  her  thoughts  are  gone, 
She  nothing  sees— no  sight  but  one ! 
The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 
I  know  not  how,  in  icM^ul  wise 
'  So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 
That  look,  thoee  shrunken  serpent  eym, 
*n»Bt  all  her  featurss  were  resign'd 
To  diis  sole  image  in  her  mind: 
And  passively  did  imitate 
That  kwk  of  dull  and  traacbofous  h«la! 
And  thus  she  stood,  in  dizzy  tnnoe. 
Still  picturing  that  look  askance 
With  forced,  unconscious  sympathy 
Full  before  her  father's  view-^-— 
As  far  as  such  a  look  could  be. 
In  eyes  so  innooent  and  blue. 
And  when  the  trance  was  o'er,  tha  maid 
Paused  awhile,  and  inly  pray'd : 
Then  falling  at  the  Baron's  feet, 
**  By  my  mother's  soul  do  I  entreat 
That  thou  this  woman  send  away!'* 
She  said :  and  more  she  could  not  say ; 
For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  tefi, 
(Xeimastor'd  by  the  mighty  spelL 

Why  is  diy  cheek  so  wan  and  wild. 
Sir  LeoliBa?  Thy  only  child 
lies  at  thy  feet,  diy  joy,  thy  pridtb 
So  feii^  so  inoDoant,  80  mild  t 


Hie  same,  Inr  whom  thy  lady  died. 

0  by  the  panfi  of  her  dear  mother. 
Think  thon  no  evil  of  thy  child !    * 
For  her,  and  thee,  and  fyr  no  other. 
She  pray'd  the  moment  ere  she  died ; 
Fnfd  that  the  babe  ibr  whom  die  died 
Jjfi^  prove  her  dear  lord's  joy  and  pride! 

That  player  her  deadly  pangs  begnUed, 

Sir  Leoline ! 
And  wouMst  thou  wrong  thy  onljr  ofaiU, 

Her  chiki  and  thine  ? 

Widim  the  Baron's  heart  and  brain 

If  thoughta  like  these  had  any  ahare. 

They  <mly  sweU'd  his  rage  and  pain. 

And  did  but  worii  confusion  there. 

His  heart  vras  oleft  with  pain  and  rage, 

His  cheeks  they  quiver'd,  his  eyes  wen  wild, 

Dishonor'd  thus  in  his  old  age ; 

Dishonor'd  by  his  only  child. 

And  all  his  hospitality 

To  die  insulted  daughter  of  his  fiiend 

By  more  than  woman's  jealousy 

Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end— 

He  roll'd  his  eye  with  stem  regard 

Upon  die  gentle  minstrel  bard. 

And  said  in  tones  abrupt,  austere. 

Why,  Bracy !  dost  thou  biter  here  t 

1  bade  thee  hence !  The  Bard  obey'd ; 
And,  turning  fVom  his  own  sweet  maid. 
The  aged  knight.  Sir  Leoline,  * 

Led  firth  the  lady  Genddine ! 

TBB  OONCLTOION  TO  PART  H. 

A  XJTTLB  diiM,  a  limber  elf^ 

Staiging,  dancing  to  itself^ 

A  fiiiry  thing  with  red  round  cheeks 

ThMt  always  fhids  and  never  seeks, 

Bfiskes  such  a  visbn  to  the  sight 

As  fnis  a  fether's  eyes  with  light ; 

And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  fast 

Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 

Most  needs  express  his  love's  excess 

With  words  of  unmeant  bittemeas. 

Perhaps  'tis  pretty  to  force  togedier 

IVm^ts  so  all  unlike  each  other; 

To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  cliarm. 

To  dally  with  wrong  that  does  no  ham. 

Perhaps  'tis  tender  too  and  pretty 

At  each  wild  word  to  feel  within 

A  sweet  recoil  of  bve  and  pity. 

And  what,  if  in  a  world  of  sin 

(Q  sorrow  and  shame  should  this  be  true)! 

Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 

CoBBos  seklom  save  fiom  rage  and  paiiv 

So  talks  as  it's  mut  used  to  do. 
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lleiiiorise; 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTTa 


DRAMATIS  PEBSONJS. 


UiMwm  Vaujbz.  FaAer  $o  the  iu 

Ikmu  ThremU  Gmrdian. 
Don  Alt  js<  ike  dieA  mm. 
Dor  Obdotoo*  ike  tfoiaigett  eon. 
Moimxrao,  a  Dommioan  and  Inqmmtor» 
ZouMXE,  thefaU^ul  attendant  on  AJvar. 
kmntm,  a  Morteeo  Chieflain,  oeteneUily  a  Ckrietkn. 

fAMOdJJLB  OW  THE  INQUISITION. 

Hjuml 

DovjiA  Tmmxm^  an  Orphan  Bareea, 
A»jia— Aj  V^e  to  Inieet, 

Tmu  Hie  feign  of  Philip  n.»  just  at  the  elofle  of 
dM  mH  wan  against  the  Moon,  and  during  the 
kaal  of  die  peneeation  which  leged  against  diem, 
4Mvdy  after  die  edict  which  Ihrfoede  die  wearing 
of  Mofraaeo  apparel  under  pam  of  deadi. 


REMORSE. 


ACT  L 

8CENB  L 

7^  &a  Short  on  Ihe  Coaet  of  Granada, 


Dm  AI.TAB,  wn^  m  a  BotO^doak,  and  Zuuim 
(a  Horvice),  &oC&  aajuM  landed 

znumz. 
Ho  aoDiid,  no  &ce  of  joy  to  welcome  ns! 

AliVAR. 

Hf  ftidifhl  Zulimex,  ibr  one  brief  moment 
litl  me  lbi*get  my  anguish  and  their  crimes. 
if  mght  on  earth  demand  an  mimix'd  feeling, 
Tbi  aoiely  this — after  long  yean  of  exile, 
T^  step  fimh  on  finn  land,  and  gazing  nnmd  ns, 
TV>  hail  at  once  our  comitry,  and  our  birdi-pUce. 
Hail,  SpaiA!  Granada,  hail !  once  more  I  preas 
Tliy  sands  with  filial  awe,  land  of  my  &then ! 

ZUUMEZ. 

Hicn  claim  your  righto  in  it!  O,  revered  Don  Alvar, 
Yet,  yet  give  up  your  all  too  gentle  purpose. 
h  ia  too  hazardous !  reveal  yourselC 
And  let  the  guilty  meet  Uie  doom  of  guilt! 

ALVAK. 

RflOMmber,  Zolimes!  I  am  his  brother: 
IfliDnd,  indeed !  O  deeply  iqjtured!  yet 
»*shroiher. 

ZULDflBZ* 

Nobly-minded  Alvw! 
\  bat  gives  his  guilt  a  bladeer  dye. 

ALVAB. 

ne  iMM  behoves  it,  I  should  rouse  widiin  him 
BsBMrsi '  thai  I  dwuld  save  him  fiom  faimsei£ 
Bi 


ZCLDIXB. 

Remonw  is  as  the  heart  in  which  it  grows: 
If  diat  be  gende,  it  drops  balmy  dews 
Of  tme  repentance ;  bat  if  proud  and  gloomy. 
It  is  a  poiBon-tree  diat,  pierced  to  die  inmost. 
Weeps  only  tean  of  pdsoo. 

ALVAB. 

And  of  a  brcrther, 
Dare  I  hold  this,  unproved  7  nor  make  one  eflbrt, 
1V>  save  him1^->Hear  me,  friend!  I  have  yet  to  tell  the* 
That  tins  same  life,  which  he  conspired  to  take. 
Himself  once  rescued  from  the  angry  flood, 
And  at  die  imminent  hazard  of  his  own. 
Add  too  my  oath — 

ZUUXKZ. 

Tou  have  dirice  told  already 
Tlie  yettrs  of  absence  and  of  secrecy, 
IV)  which  a  ibrced  oadi  bound  you :  if  in  truth 
A  snbom'd  murderer  have  die  power  to  dictsti* 
A  binding  oadi-^ 

ALVAH. 

My  long  captivity 
Left  me  no  choice :  the  very  Wuik  too  Isnguish'd 
With  the  ibnd  Hope  diat  mined  it,-  die  sick  babe 
I>roop'd  at  the  bosom  of  its  &mi8h'd  modier 
Bat  (more  than  all)  Teresa's  perfidy ; 
The  MsnsHJn'B  strong  assurance,  when  no  interest. 
No  motive  could  have  tempted  him  to  falsehood : 
In  die  first  pangs  of  his  awaken'd  conscience, 
When  widi  abhorrence  of  his  ovm  black  purpose 
The  mordeious  weapon,  pointed  at  my  breast 
Fell  fiom  his  palsied  hand — 
zuumx. 

Heavy  presumption ! 

ALVAE. 

It  weighed  not  widi  me— Harii!  I  will  tell  diee  aUt 
As  we  pass'd  by,  I  bade  diee  mark  die  base 
Of  yonder  diff— 

ZUUMXZ. 

That  rocky  seat  you  mean. 
Shaped  by  1^  billows  7 — 

ALVAa. 

There  Teresa  met  me, 
The  BMRnng  of  the  day  of  my  departure. 
We  were  akne :  the  purple  hue  of  dawn 
Fell  fiom  die  kindling  east  aslant  upon  us. 
And,  blending  with  the  blushes  on  her  cheek, 
Sufiffased  die  tea^drol»  diere  with  rosy  light 
There  seem'da  glory  round  ua,  and  Teresa 
The  angal  of  die  vision!  {Thenwik€ 

Hadst  thou  seen 
How  in  each  motion  her  most  innocent  soul 
Baam*d  ibrdi  and  brightenM,  diou  d^self  wooidd 

toll  me, 

GiiSt  is  a  thing  impoanUe  ia  harl 
flhe  must  be  innocent! 

suu]fEZ(«»Aa<^)> 

Proceed,  my  Lord! 
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ALTiJU 

A  poitrait  wbioh  she  had  procTuned  by  itoalth 

(For  ever  then  it  seems  her  heart  ibreboded 

Or  knew  Ordonio's  moody  rivaliy), 

A  portrait  of  henelf  with  thrilling  hud 

She  tied  onmnd  my  neck,  coi^jiuu^  um 

With  earnest  prayers,  that  I  would  keep  it  Mered 

To  my  own  Imowledge :  nor  did  abe  dooiil; 

Till  she  had  won  a  solemn  promise  fiam  me, 

lliat  (save  my  own)  no  eye  should  e*er  behoild  it 

TiO  my  retuni.    Yet  this  the  assassin  knew. 

Knew  that  which  none  but  Ae  could  have  disdnwd 

SDUMBK. 

A  damning  proof! 

ALTA3L 

My  own  life  wearied  me! 
And  but  Sat  &e  imperative  Voice  within. 
With  mine  own  hand  I  had  thrown  off*  the  horthen. 
Tliat  Voice,  which  quell'd  me,  calra*d  me  2  and  ] 

sought 
The  Belgic  states :  there  joined  the  better  cause  { 
And  there  too  finight  as  one  that  courted  death! 
Wounded,  I  fell  among  the  dead  and  dying, 
In  death>]ike  trance :  a  long  imprisonment  fellow'd. 
The  ij]llnesB  of  my  anguish  by  degrees 
Waned  to  a  meditative  melancholy ; 
And  still,  the  more  I  mused,  my  soul  became 
More  doubtful,  more  perplex'd;  and  still  Teresa, 
^ght  after  night,  she  visited  my  sleep. 
Now  as  a  saintly  sufferer,  wan  and  tearful, 
Now  as  a  saint  in  glory  beckonmg  to  me ! 
Tea,  still,  as  in  contempt  of  proof  and  reason, 
I  cherish  the  fend  faith  that  ehe  is  guiltless ! 
Hear  then  my  fix'd  resolve :  111  linger  here 
In  the  disguise  of  a  Moresoo  chiefiain.-*- 
The  Moorish  robes  ? — 

ZULDCKZ. 

All,  aU  are  in  the  aea-cave, 
same  furlong  hence.    I  bade  our  marinera 
Soerete  the  boat  then. 

ALVAl. 

^^  .  Above  all,  the  pietore 

or  the  r — *    " 


.  Be  assured 

That  it  remains  untx\jured« 

ALVAR. 

Thus  disguved, 
I  win  first  seek  to  meet  Ordonio's— m/e  / 
If  possible,  alone  too.    This  was  her  ^-onted  walk. 
And  this  the  hour;  her  words,  her  very  looks 
Wni  acquit  her  or  convict 


Will  diey  not  know  you? 

ALVAft. 

Widi  your  aid.  fKend,  lahall  unfearingly 
Trust  die  disguiae ;  and  as  to  my  complexion. 
My  long  impriionnient,  the  scanty  food. 
This  8car,-^nd  toil  beneaA  a  burning  son, 
ffave  done  already  half  the  business  for  us. 
Add  too  my  youth,  when  last  we  saw  each  other. 
MMhood  has  fwolo  my  chest,  and  taught  my  voice 
A  hoarser  noCe^BesideB,  tiiey  think  me  dead : 
And  what  the  nund  believes  impossilile, 
'llie  bodily  senae  is  slow  to  reoognixo. 

ZI7LIHKZ. 

Tis youn, Sir,  to munaad;  miaelD.obey. 


Now  to  the  cave  beneath  the  vaulted  rock. 
Where  having  shaped  you  to  a  Moorish  irhiitflrtn. 
I  will  seek  our  mariners ;  and  in  the  dusk 
Transport  whate'er  we  need  to  the  small  dell 
In  the  AlpuxanB»--4here  where  Zagri  lived. 

ALVAB* 

I  know  it  well :  it  is  the  obscurest  hatmt 
Of  atttfae  momtains—  [BaikMm 

Voices  at  a  distance ! 
Let  OS  away!  {. 


SC£N£  n. 
Enter  TiSLXaA  and  Valoo. 

TKRESA. 

I  hold  Ordonio  dear;  he  is  your  son 
And  Alvar's  brother. 

VALDEZ. 

Love  him  fer  hhnsett^ 
Nor  make  the  living  wretched  for  the  deed. 

TEKBU. 

J  mourn  &at  yon  should  plead  in  vain,  Loid  VoUot; 
But  heaven  hath  beard  my  vow,  and  I  remain 
Faithful  to  Alvar,  be  he  dead  or  living. 

VALDKZ. 

Heaven  knows  with  what  delight  I  saw  your  loves. 
And  could  my  heart's  blood  give  him  back  10  thee, 
I  would  die  smiling.    But  these  are  idle  thoughts ;' 
Thy  dying  fether  comes  upon  my  soul 
With  that  some  k>ok,  with  which  he  gave  thee  to  me , 
I  held  thee  in  my  arms  a  powerless  babe. 
While  thy  poor  mother  with  a  mute  entreaty 
Fix'd  her  fiiint  eyes  on  mine.    Ah  not  fer  this. 
That  I  shonM  let  Ihee  feed  thy  soul  with  gkrao. 
And  with  slow  anguish  wear  away  thy  life, 
Tlie  victim  of  a  uselen  constancy. 
I  must  not  see  thee  wretched. 


TKAESA. 

There  are  1 
ni-barter'd  fer  the  gariahness  of  joy ! 
If  it  be  wretched  with  an  untired  eye 
To  watch  those  skiey  tints,  and  this  greoi  ocean; 
Or  in  die  sultry  hour  beneath  some  rock. 
Afy  hair  didievell'd  by  the  pleasant  sea-biw 
To  riiape  sweet  visions,  and  live  o'er  agam 
All  post  hours  of  delight !  If  it  be  wretched 
To  watch  some  bark,  and  fancy  Alvar  then}, 
To  go  through  each  minutest  circumstance 
Of  the  blest  meetoig,  and  to  frame  adventures 
Most  terrible  and  strange,  and  hear  Am  tell  them ; 
*  (As  once  I  knew  a  crazy  Moorish  maid 
Who  drest  her  in  her  buried  lover's  clothes. 
And  o*er  the  smooth  spring  m  the  mountain  cleft 
Hung  with  her  lute,  and  plav*d  die  selfsame  tune 
He  used  to  play,  and  listen'd  to  the  shallow 
Herself  had  made)— if  this  be  wh)tchedne«. 
And  if  indeed  it  be  a  wrotchod  thing 
To  trick  out  mine  own  death-bed,  and  imagine 
That  I  had  died,  died  just  ere  his  return ! 
TTien  see  him  listening  to  my  constancy. 
Or  hover  round,  as  he  at  midnight  oft 


•  Hsra  Velks  beads  b«dk,  and  smiles  aft  bar  wmmtm 
!!™*r  I*?"  "?**<*«*•  «'»•<*•  ^  •oAwiMra.  eod  b  s  HMlh- 
iaff  hsiFpiayrul  tone  ami  maooer,  apobciiM  for  b^  futs* 
br  the  Bule  tale  ia  the  pueuliMia.    ■'*««*»»*»»'»  «^»^ 
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Sto  en  my  grave  and  gn»  at  the  moon; 

Or  kaply*  in  aorae  more  fimtasUc  mood» 

lb  be  in  Paradise,  and  with  choice  floweia 

BoSd  up  a  bower  whaie  he  and  I  might  dwell, 

AihI  there  to  wait  bis  coming !  O  my  siie ! 

My  Alvar*!  aire !  if  this  be  wretchedness 

That  eats  sway  die  life,  what  were  it,  think  yvMU 

If  in  a  most  aasiued  reality 

He  should  letum,  and  see  a  brother's  jnfant 

Staiile  at  him  from  my  arms  ? 

Ob,  what  a  thought  *  [ClM^ng  her  forehead* 

VALDRZ. 

A  ihonghiY  eyen  ml  mere  thought!  an  emfty  Oiomi^ 

The  very  week  he  promised  his  return 

VEMJOA  (flbnpdi^ 
Wss  it  not  then  a  busy  ji^}  ta  see  him, 
AlWr  tbflee  three  yean*  tiavelsi  we  had  m 
llie  ftequeat  tidinp,  the  ne'er-fiuling  letter, 
Almost  endeared  his  absence !  Tet  the  gladness 
Tttb  tumult  of  our  joy !  What  then  if  now— — 

VALD£Z. 

0  power  of  youth  to  feed  on  pleasant  thoughts, 
Spite  of  conviction!  I  am  old  and  heartless! 
Tas,  I  am  old — ^I  have  no  pleasant  fanciea-^ 
Bedic  and  unrefieah'd  with  rest — 

TEUOA  (mth  great  teniemen) 

My&Okwl 

TALDEZ. 

The  sober  truth  is  all  too  much  ibr  mo ! 

1  see  oo  sail  which  brings  not  to  my  mind 
Ite  home-bound  bark  in  which  my  son  was  captured 
By  0M  Algeiine — to  perish  with  his  captors ! 


Oh  Be!  ho  did  not! 

"   VALDEZ. 

Captured  in  sight  of  land ! 
Fvom  yen  bill  point,  nay,  fiem  our  castle  watcb40fi«r 
We  i^ght  have  seen 

TEafiBA. 

His  c^ittie.  not  his  death. 


Alaa  *  how  aptly  diou  ibrgett'st  a  tale 

TImi  iM^er  didst  wish  to  learn!  my  bmve  CMonb 

flhw  both  the  pirate  and  his  prize  go  down, 

in  *e  same  atomi  that  baffled  his  own  vakv. 

And  tfaos  twice  snatch'd  a  brother  from  his  hopes  : 

Gallant  Ordoaio !  Qpauees;  tkmimderly).   O  beloved 

Teresa! 

Wimldst  thou  beet  prove  thy  faith  to  generous  Alvtir, 
And  most  delight  his  spirit,  go,  make  thou 
Hie  htocher  happy,  make  his  aged  father 
Snk  m  the  grave  in  joy. 


For  mercy's  sake, 
P^«as  me  no  more !  I  have  no  power  to  love  him. 
flBs  proud  forbidding  eye,  and  his  dark  brow, 
ChQl  me  like  dew  damps  of  die  miwholescane  night 
My  kwe,  a  timorous  and  tender  flower, 
doses  beneath  his  touch. 

VALOBZ. 

Yoa  wrong  him,  maiden! 
Yo«  vrrong  him,  by  my  soul !  Nor  was  it  well 
To  character  by  such  unkindly  phrases 
The  stir  and  workings  of  that  love  for  yon 
Which  he  has  toird  to  smother,    Twas  not  well, 
Hor  is  it  gmteful  in  you  to  fiuget 


His  wounds  and  perilous  voyages,  and  how 
With  an  heroic  fearlessness  of  danger 
He  roam'd  the  coast  of  Afric  for  your  Alvar. 
It  was  not  well — ^Yoo  have  moved  me  even  to 

TKRMtA* 

Oh  pardon  me,  Lend  Valdez!  pardon  me! 

It  was  a  ibolish  and  ungrateful  speech, 

A  most  imgmtefnl  speech  I  But  I  am  hurried 

Beyond  myself,  if  I  but  hear  of  one 

Who  aims  to  rival  Alvar.    Were  we  not 

Bom  in  one  day,  like  twins  of  the  same  parent  f 

Nursed  in  one  cradle  ?  Pardon  me,  my  father! 

A  six  years'  absence  is  a  heavy  thing. 

Yet  stiQ  the  hope  survives 

VALmcz  {hKlking  forward). 
Hush!  'tis Monviedro. 

TERCSA 

Hie  InqviHtor!  on  what  new  seent  of  bkiod  ? 

Enter  Monvixdju)  with  Alhadka. 

MONVXXDRO  {having  frM  made  his  eiUuanee  to 
Valdxz  and  Txrxsa). 

Peace  and  the  truth  be  with  yoa !  Good  my  Lord, 
My  preset^  need  is  with  your  son. 

[Looking  forward. 
We  have  hit  the  time.   Hero  comes  he !  Yes,  'tis  he. 

Enter  from  Ike  vppoute  tide  Bon  Ordonio. 

My  Lord  Ordonio,  this  Moresco  woman 
(Alhadra  is  her  name)  asks  audience  of  you. 

ORDONIO. 

Hail,  roveread  fadieri  what  may  be  the  bnainefli? 

MONTIKDROJ) 

My  Lord,  on  strong  suspickm  of  relapse 

To  bis  Mse  creed,  so  recently  al^jmmd> 

The  secret  servants  of  the  inquisition 

Have  seised  her  husbend,  and  at  my  command 

To  the  supreme  tribunal  would  have  led  him. 

But  that  he  made  appeal  to  yon,  my  Lord, 

As  surety  for  his  soundness  in  the  fiuth. 

Though  leasen'd  hy  experience  what  small  trait 

The  asseverations  of  these  Moors  deserve. 

Yet  still  the  deference  to  Ordonio's  name. 

Nor  less  the  wish  lo  prove,  with  what  high  honor 

The  Holy  Church  regards  her  faithfid  soldiers, 

T^an  &r  prevail'd  with  me  that— — 

OKDOSIO. 

Reverend  father, 
r  am  much  beholden  to  your  high  opinion, 
Whidk  so  o'erprizes  my  light  services. 

[T^en  f4>  Ajmaxola 
I  would  that  I  could  serve  you ;  but  in  truth 
Your  face  is  new  to  me. 

UONVIEDRO. 

My  mind  foretold  me,        • 
That  such  vroidd  be  the  event  In  truth,  Lord  Valdez 
"Twas  little  probable,  that  Don  Ordonio, 
That  your  illustrious  son,  who  fought  so  bmvely 
Some  four  years  since  to  quell  these  rebel  Moors. 
Should  prove  the  patron  of  this  iniidal  I 
The  goaraatee  of  a  Moresco's  fiuth ! 
Now  I  return. 

alhadra. 
My  Lord,  my  husband's  name 
Is  Isidore.  (Ordonio  sterfa)— You  may 
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lluee  yean  ago*  three  ymn  Ail  Teiy  week, 
Ton  left  him  at  Almeria. 

MONTIfDJtO. 

Palpably  felae! 
Hub  VCTy  week,  duee  yean  ago,  my  Lord 
(YoQ  needs  moat  recollect  it  by  yoor  woond), 
Yoa  were  at  tea,  and  there  engaged  the  piratei, 
T%d  wutrderers  doubdeat  of  your  brother  Alvar  t 

|Tkrs8a  looks  ai  Monyixdjio  with  dttgutt  and 
horror.  Oaooic id's  appearance  to  &e  ccBected 
from  what  foUows, 
MONTiKDao  {to  Valdez,  and  pointing  at  OtLDomo), 
What !  it  he  ill,  my  Lord  7  how  atiange  he  kmlDi ! 

TALDlz  (flngrUy), 
Yoa  pr6«*d  upon  him  loo  abruptly,  fadter, 
The  fate  of  one,  on  whom,  you  know,  he  doted. 

oftDOmo  (wlarting  a§  m  midden  agUaiion:^ 

0  Heavana!  If  /— 4oted?  {then  rteooering  kunadf), 

-Yea!  I  cfocei  on  him. 
(OEOomo  waXke  to  the  end  of  the  eU^ 
Valdkb  follows,  toothing  hinu 
TEanA  {her  eye  following  Ordonio). 

1  do  not,  can  not,  Idtc  him.    It  my  heart  hirrd  I 
b  my  heart  hard  f  that  eren  now  the  iheugfat 
Should  finroe  itaelf  upon  me  ?-— Tet  I  feel  it  J 

MOlfYXSDaO. 

The  dropa  did  atart  and  etand  upon  bia  Ibrahead ! 

I  will  return.    In  very  truth,  I  grieve 

TV>  have  been  the  oocaaion.  Ho?  attend  me,  woman 

ALHADRA  {tO  TXREeA). 

0  gentle  lady !  make  the  father  stay. 
Until  my  Lord  recover.    I  am  sure, 

That  he  will  aay  he  is  my  husband's  IHend. 

TBansA. 
Stay,  fkther !  stay !  my  Lord  will  aoon  recover. 

ORDONto  {€u  they  return^  to  Valdiz). 
Sinaige,  that  this  Monviedro 
Should  have'the  power  so  to  distemper  me! 

VAJLDKZ. 

Nay,  'twaa  an  amiable  weakneai,  son ! 

MONVIEDRO. 

My  Lord,  I  truly  grieve      ■ 

ORDOMO. 

Tut!  name  it  not 
A  sudden  seiasure,  father!  think  not  of  it. 
As  to  this  woman's  husband,  I  do  know  him. 

1  know  hun  well,  and  that  he  is  a  Christian. 

MONVUORO. 

I  hope,  my  Lord,  your  merely  human  pity 
Doth  not  prevail 

ORDONIO. 

Tis  certain  that  he  was  a  Catholic  ,* 

What  changes  may  have  happen'd  in  diree  y^an, 

I  cannot  say;  but  giant  me  this,  good  fiither  x 

Myself  I'll  sift  him:  if  I  find  hun  sound, 

Ton  11  grant  me  your  authority  and  name 

To  Itherate  hb  house. 

MdrVtEDRO. 

Tour  seal,  my  Lord, 
And  your  kte  merits  in  diis  holy  warfare, 
WoaU  antboriae  an  ampler  trasi— you  have  it 

OROON10. 

I  win  attend  you  home  within  an  hour. 

VALDES. 

,  ratora  with  us  and  take  rsfieshment 


Not  liU  my  husband 'sftee I  Imaynotdoit 
I  will  aiay  here. 

TERIBA  (OSJdiF). 

Who  is  tips  Isidore  f 

VALDRE. 

Duigfaler! 


Widi  your  permission,  my  dear  Lord, 

111  loiter  yet  awhile  t'  ei^oy  the  sea  bceeae. 

{ExeuMt  Valdbz,  MoNviEnao,  amd  Ordokio 

ALHADRA. 

flah!  ther9 he  goes!  a  bitter  curse  go  widi  fainit 
A  scathing  curse ! 

(ThemastfrecoUoctu^kerseff^andwiihaiamdUwk^ 
You  hate  hun,  don't  you,  lad^f 
tCEMA  (peremnng  that  Alhadra  ts«onseRWSi*e  hao 

tpoken  imprwdeMdy). 
Oh  ibar  not  me !  my  heart  is  sad  for  you. 

ALHADRA. 

Thaoo  fbll  inquisiton !  these  som  of  Mood! 
As  I  came  on,  his  face  so  madden'd  me. 
That  ever  and  anon  I  clutch'd  my  dagger 
And  hsilf  unscathed  it 

TERESA. 

Be  more  calm,  I  yny  yoa, 

ALBAORA. 

And  as  he  walked  along  the  nanow  path 

Close  by  the  mounfiain'B  edge,  my  soul  grew  eager ; 

Twas  with  hard  toil  I  made  myself  remember 

That  his  Familian  held  my  babies  and  husband. 

To  have  leapt  upon  him  virith  a  tiger's  plunge, 

And  huri'd  him  down  the  rugged  predpioeb 

O,  it  had  been  moat  sweet ! 

TERESA. 

Hush !  hush  for  shame ! 
Where  is  your  woman's  heart  f 

ALHADRA. 

Ogendelady! 
Ton  have  no  ddD  to  guess  my  many  wrongs, 
Majqrandstrsnge!  Besides  (tromooSy),  I  am  a  Cho^ 

tian,  . 
And  Christians  never  pardon — 'tia  their  faidi! 

.    TERESA. 

Shame  AD  on  diose  who  so  have  shown  it  to  ibee! 

ALHADRA. 

I  know  that  man ;  'tis  well  he  knoin's  not  roe.     • 
Five  yean  ago  (and  he  was  the  prime  agem). 
Five  yean  ago  the  holy  brethren  aeiaed  me. 

TERESA. 

What  might  your  crime  be  1 

ALHADRA. 

I  was  a  Moresco! 
They  cast  ma,  then  a  young  and  nursing  mother. 
Into  a  dungeon  of  their  priaon-house. 
Where  was  no  bed,  no  fire,  no  ray  of  light. 
No  touch,  no  sound  of  comfort!  The  black  air. 
It  was  a  toQ  to  breathe  it !  when  the  door, 
Sk>w  opening  at  the  appointed  hour,  disclosed 
One  human  countenance,  the  lamp's  red  flame 
Cower'd  as  it  enter'd,  and  at  once  sonk  dowiL 
Oh  miserable !  by  that  lamp  to  aee 
My  inftnt  quarrelling  with  the  coarse  hard  bread 
Brought  dafly :  ibr  the  bttle  wretch  was  sickly — . 
My  rage  had  dried  away  its  natural  food. 
In  daiinasa  I  r8fflain'd--tfae  doll  bell  counting, 
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BEMORSE. 
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WhMi  litply  lold  me,  «at  an  the  aiUlMMiiiff  Sui 
Wm  ning  od  our  gaiden.    When  I  dond, 
ify  hdutt'e  iDflimingii  nifnghwi  wllh  toy  ihmben 
Aad  wrteil  meu — If  yon  were  a  modiari  Lidy, 
I  ibooU  Mtfee  dare  to  tell  you,  Ihat  il»  noiwi 
And  peeririi  criei  so  fretted  cm  my  bnin 
Itetl  haw ettnodi  the  innooent  bahe  in  ongeA 


O  HeeTea!  it  is  too  horrible  to  hear. 


What  WW  it  then  to  sufier?  Tis  most  right 
.Tliat  ancfa  ae  you  flhouM  hear  it — ^Know  yon  not,    . 
What  Namre  makes  yon  mourn,  she  bids  you  heal  t 
Gnal  ETiki  ask  great  Pasatons  to  redress  them, 
And  Whiriwinda  fitliest  seattor  Pestflence. 


Ten  wan  at  laogdi  releaaed  f 

Am  *!*»/!- 

Yes,  at  length 
I WKW  ft»  blesaed  arch  of  the  whole  heaven ! 
"Pwaa  lh«  fint  time  my  infant  smiled.    No 
Far  if  I  dwell  upon  that  moment,  Lady, 
A  trance  oonies  on  which  makes  me  o*er  again 
AH  I  then  wa»— my  knees  hang  loose  and  dn^ 
And  my  lip  ftUa  with  such  an  kliot  laogh* 
ThU  yon  woold  start  and  shudder! 


Bat  your  husband— 

▲LUAINU. 

A  BODth^s  imprisonment  wonld  kill  him*  Lady. 


He  hath  a  Uon's  eoarage* 
Pwitfam  in  met,  bat  (aebZe  in  enduanoe; 
Unfit  tat  bamUnoB  times,  viih  gende  heart 
Ha  woafaipB  Nature  in  the  hiU  ana  Tullay, 
Hot  knowing  what  he  tores,  but  toves  it  all— 

fbftr  AI.TA&  di$guited  om  a  MoEKSCO.  and  m  MoonA 

g4XrMtfUSm 


Know  yon  that  stately  Moor  f 

ALBADKA. 

1  know  hnn  noil 
Bat  doubt  not  he  is  some  Mbresoo  chieflain, 
Whofasdes  himself  among  the  Alpuxams. 

TEMSA. 

Hie  Alpfozarraaf   Does  he  know  his  daDger, 
So  near  this  seat  7 

AI.HAD1U. 

He  wean  the  Moorish  robes  too, 
As  in  defianoe  of  the  royal  edict 

[AuiADKA  advanceg  to  Altar,  io&o  Ass  tBoOed  lo 
the  back  1/ the  ttage  near  the  rocks.  T^eba 
drcp9  her  veil 

ALHAIIRA 

Gallant  Moresoo !  An  inquisitor, 
Monviadio,  of  known  hatred  to  onr  zaoe       ■ 

ALVAJi  {vUermpluig  ker\ 
ToB  have  mistaken  me.    I  am  a  Quistiaii. 

ALBAIMU. 

He  <aems,  that  we  are  ptoiting  to  ensnare  him'i 
flpcefc  to  him.  Lady— none  can  hear  yon  speakt 
And  not  belieTe  you  innocent  of  guile* 


If  an^t  enforce  you  to  oonoeahnent,  i 


He  tremblea  strangely. 

[Alvae  siiikt  doion  and  kidea  kii/aee  in  he  reie. 

TERES  A. 

See,  we  have  disturbed  him. 

[Ajiproackes  nearer  to  km» 
I  pny  yon  think  us  fnends— uncowl  your  Ace, 
For  you  seem  fiunt,  and  the  night  breeie  blows  healing 
I  pray  you  think  us  (Hends ! 

ALVAR  (raising  Ais  heady 

Calm,  very  calm ! 
Tis  all  too  tranquil  for  reality ! 
And  she  spoke  to  me  with  her  innocent  Toice, 
HuU  Yolce,  that  innocent  Toice !  ^e  is  no  Iraitreaa . 

'  TERESA. 

Im  ua  retire.  (HaughHly  to  Alhaola). 

[They  advance  to  thefnmt  of  the  Slt^ 

AL8ADRA  (tCTtA  SCOTfl). 

He  is  indeed  a  CHiristian. 

Ai*VAa  (osidi). 
SBm  deems  me  dead,  yet  wean  no  mourning  garment! 
Why  shoidd  my  brother's — ^wife— wear  monnung 
garments  f 

[TbTKRnA.  * 
Yonr  pardon,  noble  dame  I  dial  I  disturb'd  you : 
I  had  just  ataited  fiom  a  irightfol  dream. 


Dreams  tell  but  of  the  Pkst»  and  yet,  'tis  said, 
They  prophesy— 

ALTAR. 

The  FlDst  lives  o'er  again 
In  its  eflects,  and  to  the  guilty  spirit 
Tlie  ever-fiowning  Present  is  its  image. 


Traitress !  (Then  aside). 

What  sudden  spell  o'ermastcra  me  T 
Why  seeks  he  me,  shunning  the  Moorish  woman  f 
[Teresa  locks  round  unecuUy,  but  gradually  he 

comes  attentive  as  Altar  proceeds  m  the 

next  speech* 

ALTAR. 

I  dreamt  I  had  a  friend,  on  whom  I  leant 
With  blindest  trust,  and  a  betrothed  moid. 
Whom  I  was  wont  to  call  not  mine,  but  me : 
For  mine  own  self  seem'd  notliing,  lacking  her. 
This  maid  so  idolised  that  trusted  friend 
Disbonor'd  in  ray  absence,  soul  and  body  I 
Fear,  fi^lowiog  guilt,  tempted  to  blacker  guilt. 
And  mnrderers  were  subom'd  against  my  life. 
But  by  my  looks,  and  most  impaasioo'd  words, 
I  roused  die  Tirtues  that  are  dead  in  no  man. 
Even  in  the  aoBasmne*  hearts  i  diey  mode  dieir  terms 
And  thank'd  me  for  redeeming  them  from  murder. 

ALHADRA. 

Too  ars  lost  in  thought :  hear  him  no  more,  sweet  Lady  * 


Fkom  mom  to  night  I  am  myself  a  droamer. 
And  slii^t  things  bring  on  me  the  idle  mood ! 
Well,  Sir,  what  happen'd  thenf 

ALTAR. 

On  erode  rook, 
A  rack,  metbood^t,  fast  by  a  groTo  of  firs, 
Whose  tfaieedy  leavea  to  die  tow  breathing  gile 
Made  e  soft  soond  moat  like  the  distant  < 
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I  ■lay'd  aa  though  ttie  hoar  of  death  were  pm'd. 
And  I  were  siuing  in  the  world  of  aprnt*— 
For  all  Uungn  seem'd  unreal!  There  I  aate— 
The  dewa  fell  clammy,  and  the  n^ht  deaoeoded* 
Black,  anltry,  done !  and  ere  the  midnight  hoiu^ 
A  norm  came  on,  mingling  all  sounda  of  fear, 
That  woods,  and  aky,  and  mountBina,  aeem'd  one 

havoc. 
The  aecond  flash  of  lightning  ahow'd  a  tree 
Hard  by  me,  newly  scathed.    I  roae  tumultnena : 
My  aoul  work'd  high,  I  bored  my  head  to  the  storm, 
And,  with  load  voice  and  clamorous  agony. 
Kneeling  I  pray'd  to  the  great  Spirit  that  made  ne, 
Pmv'd  that  Rxmorsk  might  fiisten  on  their  hearliv 
And  ding  with  poisonous  tooth,  inextricable 
Ab  die  gored  lk>n*8  bit£  / 

TUS8A  {tkuddering), 

A  fearful  cune! 

UMAiaui  {Jtercdy). 
Bat  dreamt  yon  not  that  yon  returned  and  kill*d  themt 
Dreamt  you  of  no  revenge  f 

ALWAM,  {Jut  voice  trembling,  OMd  in (cnesofdeep  dtMbreUi, 

She  woold  have  died, 
Bled  in  her  gnHfr— perchance  by  her  own  handat 
And  bending  o'er  her  self-inflicted  woomk, 
I  night  have  met  the  evil  glance  of  frenzy, 
And  leapt  myself  into  an  unhleat  gmve ! 
I  pnfd  for  the  piuiiahmeat  that  deanaea  heartai 
Foralillltovedher! 

AIAADRA. 

And  you  dreamt  aU  thia  t 


My  aoal  is  foO  of  viskma  all  aa  wild! 

ALHAOEA. 

There  is  no  room  in  thia  heart  for  paling  love-talea. 
TBKKSA  (UJU  vp  her  veil,  and  advancet  to  Alvar). 
Stranger,  farewell !  I  gnen  not  who  yon  are, 
Nor  why  you  so  addressed  your  tale  to  me. 
Yoar  mien  is  noble,  and,  I  own,  perplexed  me 
With  obscure  memory  of  something  post. 
Which  still  escaped  my  e6brts,  or  presented 
Tricks  of  a  fancy  pomper'd  with  long  wishing. 
JC  aa  it  aomeDtnes  happens,  our  rude  atartling 
Whilst  your  full  heart  was  shaping  out  ita  dream, 
Drove  you  to  this,  your  not  ungentle  wildnoas    ■ 
Yon  have  my  sympathy,  and  so  fiirewell ' 
But  if  some  undisoover'd  wrongs  oppress  yoo. 
And  you  need  strength  to  drag  them  into  Ught, 
The  generous  Valdez,  and  ray  Lord  Ordonio^ 
Have  arm  and  will  to  aid  a  noble  sufferer; 
Nor  shall  you  want  my  favorable  pleading. 

[EtmaU  TnixsA  and  Albadka. 

▲LVAK  {(done). 
rrisainiigal  It  cannot  be!  lay  Lord  Ordonio! 
Btr  Lord  Ordonio!  Nay,  I  will  not  do  it! 
I  oureed  him  once — and  one  curse  is  enough  I 
How  bad  ahe  look*d,  and  pale !  but  not  like  guilt— 
And  her  calm  tones — sweet  as  a  song  of  mercy ! 
If  Che  bad  spirit  retained  his  angel's  voice. 
Hail  scarce  were  Hell.    And  why  not  innooentt 
Who  meant  lo  murder  me,  might  well  cheat  hart 
But  ere  she  married  him,  he  had  sCain'd  her  faooor; 
Ah !  Ihare  1  am  hamper'd.    What  if  thia  were  a  lie 
Framed  by  the  aaasnin  7  Who  ahouU  tell  it  km, 
If  it  were  truth  r  Ordomo  would  wit  tell  him. 
Yet  why  one  lief  all  elae,  I  knoio,  was  truth. 


NoalBii,  w>  jealoaay  of  Mhring  «anioienee ! 
And  ahe  refen^d  to  aie-^fondly,  netiwught! 
Could  iha  walk  heia  if  ahe  had  been  a  traitraaaf 
Here,  where  wa  play'd  together  in  our  childtaiadl 
Here,  where  we  pUghied  vowal  vAun  hm  «oM 

cheek 
Received  niy  laat  kiaa,  when  with  auppeaa'd  fnnJhigi 
She  had  fainted  in  my  armat  It  cannot  be! 
Tia  not  in  Nature !  1  will  die,  believing 
That  I  ahall  meet  !ier  where  no  evil  ia, 
No  treachery,  no  cup  dash'd  fKnn  the  lips. 
I  'U  haunt  this  scene  no  more !  live  she  in  peace ! 
Her  husband — ay,  her  huAand  !  May  ihia  angel 
New  mould  hia  canker*d  heart !  Assist  me,  Heaven. 
That  I  may  pray  for  my  poor  guOly  brother!     [ExiL 


ACT  IL 

SC£N£  L 

A  wM  a«l  sMMitaiaoiM  ComlrjF.  Obdohxo  oatf  In- 
noEKarv  diooooerod,  tufpooed  9i  a  Uuk  Hakmn 
from  laiDOKs'fl  Aouae. 

ORDomo. 

Here  we  magr  slop:  your  house  distinct  in  vierw. 

Yet  we  aecttfed  nom  liateners. 

IBIDOKB. 

Nofwhideed 
JIfy  house !  and  it  looks  choerful  oa  the  clusters 
Basking  in  sunahine  on  yon  vine-dad  rock, 
That  over-brows  it !  Patron!  Friend!  Preserver! 
Thrice  have  yoi^  saved  my  life.    Once  in  the  bttttla 
You  gave  K  me :  next  rescued  me  from  suicide, 
When  for  my  foOies  I  was  made  to  wander, 
With  mouths  to  feed,  and  not  a  monel  for  dwm 
Now,  but  for  you,  a  dungeon's  slimy  atonea 
Had  been  my  bed  and  piUow. 

oaooNio. 

Good  Isidore! 
Why  this  to  me  f  It  ia  enough,  you  know  it 

ISIDORE. 

A  common  trick  of  Gratitude,  my  Lonl, 
Seeking  to  ease  her  own  full  heart 

ORDONIO. 

Enon|^ 
A  debt  repaid  ceaaea  to  be  a  debt 
Yoo  have  it  in  your  power  to  aerve  me  greatly. 

niDOKG. 

And  how,  my  Lord?  I  prey  you  to  name  the  thing. 
I  would  climb  up  an  ice-glazM  predpice 
To  pluck  a  weed  you  fancied ! 

ORJOONXO  {with  efnbarraeamenl  and  kemlatian). 

Why— that— Lady— 

ISIDORK. 

Tia  now  three  years,  my  Lord,  aince  loat  I  aaw  yau 
Have  yon  a  aon,  my  Lonl  ? 

ORDomo. 

O  miaereble —        [Am2»> 
Isidore !  you  are  a  man,  and  know  mankind. 
I  told  you  what  I  wiA'd — ^now  fbr  the  tnOk  !— 
She  lov*d  the  man  you  kiB'd. 

KiDORB  {looking  at  suddenly  alarmed^. 

You  jest,  my  Loid  f 

ORDONTO. 

And  tin  hia  dearii  ia  proved,  ahe  will  not  wed  ma. 
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Ton  apart  ivith  ne^  my  Lord  f 

Omie,  oome!  diia  fbolery 
lim  only  in  ihf  loofcif  fby  Intft  (Hbowiii  i(! 

IBIDORS. 

I  can  bear  diu,  and  any  thing  more  grieToua 

Tnm  you«  my  Lord — but  how  can  I  serv?  you  bera  f 

OEDDNMi. 

Why,  ywi  can  utter  with  a  aolemn  gealBiv 
Onbuilar  aentancaa  of  deep  no-meaatag, 
Wear  a  qunint  ganaeot,  aiake  myalenoaa 


Ii 


miDOBX. 

I  d«H»  my  Lord !  I  do  not  comprehend  yovu 


OKDONIO. 

Ib  blmt  tanas,  you  can  play  the  mrcerer. 
She  haih  no  fiuth  in  Holy  Church,  'tb  trae : 
Uer  lover  achoord  her  in  some  newer  nnnaenae ! 
Yet  fliUl  a  tale  of  apirita  works  upon  her. 
She  ia  a  kme  enthosiaat,  aenaitive, 
ShiTeis,  and  cannot  keep  the  tears  m  her  eye : 
And  anch  do  love  ihe  marvelloaa  too  well 
Noi  lo  believe  it    We  will  wind  up  her  ftnoy 
With  a  acranga  nroaie,  that  abe  knows  uat  of-^ 
Wiih  fomaa  of  fiankincenae,  and  mummery. 
Then  leave,  aa  one  aure  token  of  faia  death. 
That  portrait,  which  fiom  off  liie  dead  maa'a 
I  bade  thee  lake,  the  trophy  of  thy  conqnaat 

ISIDORE. 

Will  that  be  a  sure  sign  t 

onnomo, 

fieyond  auapMloOk 
Fondly  can  Willi  ig  Urn,  her  iavorM  krver 
(By  aone  baae  apell  he  had  bewitch'd  her  a 
She  whiapcf^d  auch  dark  feats  of  roe,  foiaooth, 
Aa  Biada  thia  heart  pear  gall  into  my  vema. 
And  aa  ahe  coyly  bound  it  round  hia  neck, 
iSie  made  him  promiae  silence ;  and  now  holda 
The  aenet  of  the  eiiatence  of  this  portrait. 
Known  only  to  her  lover  and  hemelf. 
But  I  had  traced  her»  stolen  unnoticed  on  theii^ 
And  unauapeciad  aaw  and  heant  the  whole. 


But  now  I  sfaaoM  have  oniwd  Uie  nMiiwhoteld  me 
Tea  eottid  aak  aught,  my  Lord,  and  I  raAia»— 
Bat  Ihia  I  eannot  do. 

ouoma 
Whera  Uea  your  actnple  f 

IMDOU  (awA  jteaMifl-tiwf). 

Why— why,  my  Lord  I 
Ton  know  yon  ttdd  me  that  the  lady  loved  you. 
Had  loved  you  with  incatdiotu  tendemesa ; 
lliat  if  the  young  man,  her  betrodied  husband. 
Returned,  younel^  and  she,  and  the  honor  of  both 
Most  peiish.  Now,  though  with  no  tenderer  scruples 
Than  those  which  being  natnx  to  thtf  heart, 
Ulan  those,  my  Lord,  which  merely  being  a 
ORDOHio  {aloMd,  though  to  ttpTtu  ku 
he  qteak$  m  the  third  ptr$on). 
Has  fellow  is  a  Man — he  Idird  ibr  hire 
tkm  whom  he  knew  not,  yet  has  tender  scmplea  f 

[That  turning  to  Isidore. 
These  doabti,  ihme  lean,  thy  whine,  thy  stammer^ 

Firiwlboli  ihonblunder'stthTDUghdMbookoffiiih, 
apeffittg  thy  viUany. 


ISIDORE. 

My  Lord — ^my  Lorf, 
I  can  bear  much-^yes,  very  much  from  you ! 
But  there 's  a  point  where  suflersnce  is  meanness : 
I  am  no  villain — never  kill'd  Hat  hire— 
My  gratitude- 

ORDONXO. 

O  ay — your  gratitude ! 
Twas  a  welUounding  word — what  have  yon  done 
with  it? 

ISIDORE. 

Who  proflbrs  his  pest  favors  ibr  my  virtue— 
ORDONio  (locfA  hiUer  tcom). 

Virtue! 

mDORB. 

TMes  to  o^eireaeb  in»— is  a  very  sharper. 
And  should  not  speak  of  gratitude,  my  Lord. 
I  kMW  not  'twas  your  brother  I  * 

ORDONio  ((i2arm«d). 

And  who  told  you  t 

ISIDORE. 

He  hhnself  told  me. 

owsomo. 

Ha!  yon  talked  with  hSn  * 
And  ihsse,  ttie  two  Morescoes  who  wero  with  you  t 

UIDORS. 

Bodi  fan  in  a  Digh^brawl  at  Malaga. 
ORDONIO  {in  a  low  voice). 

My  brpdmr— 

ISIDORE. 

Yes,  my  Lord,  I  could  not  tell  yoii ! 

I  thrust  away  the  thought— it  drove  me  wild. 

But  listen  to  me  now— I  pray  you  listen 

ORiMino. 
Vmainl  no  mora.'  I'll  hear  no  tnore  of  it. 


My  Lord,  it  much  imports  your  future  safety 
That  you  should  hear  it 

ORDONIO  ((tcm^g  of  from  Isidore.) 
Am  not  /  a  Man ! 
*Tis  as  it  should  be  f  tuft— the  deed  itself 
Was  idle,  and  these  after-pangi  still  idler! 


ISIDORE. 

him  hi  &e  very  place  yon 
a  arove  of  fir^ 


We  meC  him  ui  &e  very  p 
Hard  by  a  grove  of  fir^ 

ORDONIO. 


DONIO. 

Enough— enough- 


He  fought  us  valiantly,  and  wounded  all ; 
In  Bsm  CpapsU'd  a  parley. 

ORDONIO  (tigkimg,  o$tf  lottim  thottghii. 
AWar!  brother* 

ISIDORE. 

He  ofler'd  me  his  purse— 

ORDONIO  (wilh  eager  sutpicion). 
Yes? 
ISIDORE  (jm^ignanily). 

Yea — ^I  spum'd  itr^ 
He  promiaed  us  I  know  not  what — in  vain.' 
Then  mith  a  look  and  voice  that  overawed  me, 
He  aaid,  What  mean  you,  friends  ?  My  life  is  dear ; 
I  have  a  brother  and  a  promiaed  wife, 
Who  make  life  dear  to  me — ^and  if  I  fall. 
That  brother  will  roam  earth  and  hell  for  vengegnee. 
There  was  a  likeneas  in  hia  (ace  to  your^* 
I  aak*d  hia  brothar'a  name :  he  aaid— Ordonw. 
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Son  of  Lord  Valdez !  I  had  well-nigh  ftinled. 
At  length  I  said  (if  that  indeed  /mid  it, 
And  that  no  Spirit  made  my  tongue  ita  orgta). 
That  woman  is  dishonored  by  that  hrother* 
And  he  the  man  who  sent  us  to  destroy  yoo. 
He  drove  a  thrust  at  me  in  rage.    I  told  him« 
He  wore  her  portrait  round  his  neck.    He  look'd 
As  he  had  been  made  of  the  rock  that  propt  his 

back- 
Ay,  just  as  you  look  now — only  leas  ghastly ! 
At  leqgth,  recovering  fiom  his  trance,  he  threw 
His  sword  away,  and  bade  us  take  his  lift, 
Tt  was  not  worth  his  keeping. 

OADONIO. 

Andyoakill'dhimf 
Oh  Uood^hoonds !  may  eternal  wrath  flame  loand 


yotti 


[^ 


He  was  his  Maker's  Image  undeiaoed 

It  seises  me— by  Hell,  I  will  go  on ! 

What— wottldst  thou  stop^  man  ?  thy  pale  looks  won't 

save  thee !  [A  _ 

Oh  cold— cold— cold  I  shot  througli  with  Icy  cold 

isiooKB  (aside). 
Were  he  alive,  he  had  retuinM  eve  now— 
'Hie  consequence  the  88me-*-4ead  through  hii  pbl- 

dog! 

OEDONIO. 

O  this  vnuttorable  dying  away — her»— 

rhis  sickness  of  the  heart!  [A  jmm*. 

What  if  I  went 
And  lived  in  a  hollow  tomh,  and  fed  on  weeds  f 
Ay!  that's  the  nad  to  heaven !  O  IboU  ibol !  fool! 


[A  pauwe. 
)  destined. 


What  have  I  done  but  that  which  nature 

Or  the  blind  elementa  stin^d  up  within  me  f 

If  good  were  meant,  why  were  we  made  these  Be- 

ingsf 
Aod  if  not  mean^— 

ISIOOEB. 

Tou  are  disturb'd,  my  Lord 
OEDONIO   (starts,  looks  at  kim  teildlyi  (Am,  ^ier  a 

pause,  during  wAtcft  Us  features  are  farced  inta 

a  simb). 
A  gust  of  the  soul!  i*  faith,  it  ovenet  me. 

0  'twas  all  JbUy— all !  Mle  as  laughter! 
Now,  Isidore!  I  swear  that  thou  sbalt  aid  me. 

I8ID01K  (maloiD  voice), 
f'U  perish  first! 

OEDONIO. 

What  dort  thou  matter  oft 

MIDOKX. 

Some  of  your  servanfii  knew  me,  I  am  oeitdbi 

OftDONIO. 

There's  aome  aaoseia  that  scruple ;  bat  well 
yoo. 

I8ID0RB. 

They  II  know  my  gait :  bat  alay  J  last  mghtl  watdi'd 
A  stranger  near  the  ruin  in  the  wood, 
Who  as  it  seem'd  was  gathering  herbs  and  wild  tkofW' 
en. 

1  had  ibUow'd  him  at  distance,  aeen  him  tea]* 
Its  western  wall,  and  by  an  easier  entrance 
Stole  aller  him  unnoticed.    There  I  mark'd. 
That,  'mid  the  chequer-work  of  light  and  shade, 
With  carious  choice  ho  pluck'd  no  other  ftowers 
But  those  on  which  the  moonUght  fell :  and  once 

f  heard  him  muttoring  o'er  the  plant     A  wiard— 
Soma  gaoDt  slave  prowling  here  for  dark  emptoyman^ 


ORDOmO. 

Doublieas  yoo  qoeation'd  him  Y 

MIDOEK. 

Twaamyi 

Having  &*t  traced  him  homeward  lo  hia  haoDiL 
Bat  lo!  the  stem  Dominican,  whose  spies 
Lnik  everywhere,  already  (as  it  seem'd) 
Had  given  commission  to  his  apt  familiar 
To  seek  and  sound  the  Moor ;  who  now  retommff 
Was  by  this  trosty  agent  atopp'd  midway. 
I,  dreading  fiesh  suspicion  if  (bund  near  him 
in  that  k>ne  place,  again  conceal'd  myselil 
Yet  within  hearing.    So  the  Moor  was  qaeatioo'd. 
And  in  your  name,  as  lord  of  diis  domain. 
Proudly  he  answer'd,  "  Say  to  the  Lord  OrdoiUQ^ 
He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again!" 

OKDOMXO. 

A  smnga  reply ! 

^  ,  ISIDOKK. 

Ay,  all  of  him  is  strange. 
He  call'd  himself  a  Christian,  yet  he  wean 
The  Moorish  robe%  as  if  he  courted  deadi. 

OEOONIO. 

Where  does  this  winrd  live  I 

BIDORB  QMciiln^'  to  the  distmiie^ 

Ton  eee  that  bfduUot 
Trace  its  coone  backward:  throoj^a  namw  opening 
It  laada  yoa  to  Hie  place. 

OlOORIO. 

How  shall  I  know  Ut 
mpoRC. 
Ton  cauu»t  err.    It  is  a  small  green  dell 
Built  all  around  with  hi|^  off-sloping  hills, 
And  fiom  its  shape  our  peasants  aptly  call  it 
The  Giant's  Cradle.    There 's  a  lake  in  the  midst. 
And  round  its  hanka  tall  wood  that  branches  over. 
And  makea  a  kind  of  fiiery  forest  grow 
Down  in  the  water.    At  the  further  end 
A  pany  cataract  fiills  on  the  hike ; 
And  there,  a  curious  sight !  you  see  its  shadow 
For  ever  curling  like  a  wreaih  of  smoke^ 
Up  through  the  foliage  of  those  faery  tnea. 
Ifis  cot  smnds  opposite.    You  cannot  miss  iL 

ouramo  (m  retiring  stops  euddenly  at  tks  edge  ef  Ifa 

sosMbt  and  than  turning  roand  to  laiDOftB). 
Ha  ^Wbo  lorka  there  I  Have  we  been  overhewd  f 
There»  where  the  smooth  high  wall  of  slale^ock  giife- 


laiDORE. 

'Neath  diese  tall  stones^  which,  propping  each  dM 

other, 
Form  a  mock  portal  with  dieir  pointed  arch! 
jhrdon  my  smiles!  T is  a  poor  Idiot  Boy, 
Who  aits  in  the  son,  and  twirls  a  boufi^  aboat, 
ffis  weak  eyea  seethed  in  most  unmeaning  team. 
And  so  he  sila,  swaying  his  cone-like  head ; 
And,  staring  at  his  bough  from  mom  m  suiMeC 

his  voice  in  inarticulate  i 


0RXX>Ni0. 

'TIS  weD!  and  now  for  this  same  Wizard's  Ijur. 

IBinOBC. 

Some  diree  strides  up  the  hill,  a  mountain  aah 
Stretches  its  lower  boughs  and  scarlet  dusten 
O^er  die  old  Uiatch. 

oaiMxno. 

t  shall  not  Ikd  to  6nd  it 
iBneimt  OanoN lo  and  biDOML 
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SCENE  n. 

the  hmdt  of  a  OaUagt,  anmmi  tekidk  Fkmert  and 
FlmUtfwanom»limd§  are  tern.  JXsooMrt  Aixam, 

ZoLMmn^  mid  AJJuaaAfOM  oil  the  foiaiifkamng. 

ALHADiu  {addreadng  Alvak). 
fkrewefl,  then!  and  though  many  thoughti  peifdes 

me, 
Aught  evil  or  ignoble  never  can  I 
Soapert  of  thee!  If  what  thoa  •eem*st  Aon  aiC, 
The  oppreHed  brethren  of  thy  blood  have  AMd 
Of  each  a  leader. 

ALTAI. 

NoUe-minded  woman! 
Long  tunc  against  oppremon  have  I  fbaght» 
And  fiv  (he  native  liberty  of  ftith 
Have  bled,  and  iofierM  bands.    Of  this  be  oertam: 
Tine,  aa  be  ooones  onwards,  stin  mnolla 
The  Tolume  of  ConceahnenL    In  the  Future, 
Am  m  the  optician's  glassy  cylinder. 
The  indistinguishable  blots  and  colors 
Of  the  dim  Psst  collect  and  shape  themselves, 
UllattiBg  in  their  own  completed  image 
To  seara  or  to  reward. 

I  sought  the  guilty, 
Jkmd  what  I  sought  I  firand :  but  ere  die  spear 
Slew  fitna  my  hand,  there  rose  an  angel  fi»nn 
Betwixt  nw  and  my  aim.    Widi  baffled  purpose 
Ta  the  Avenger  I  leave  Vengeance,  and  depart! 


e'er  betide,  if  aught  my  arm  may  aid. 
Or  power  pnileet,  ny  word  is  pledged  to  fliee : 
Far  many  an  thy  wrongs,  and  thy  soul  noble. 
Oaee  more,  iarewen. 

[JSsit 

Yes,  to  the  Belgic  states 
Wew01ieiiim.  lliese  robes,  this  siain'd  complexion. 
Akin  to  fclaahood,  weigh  upon  ny  apirit 
Whato'er  beiall  us,  Ifae  heroic  Mouziee 
WiDgnnftusan 
Ofeora 


zVLuncz. 

And  an  the  wealth,  power,  inflnenoe  which  is  yovii. 
Tea  let  a  mmdeter  hold  f 

ALVAm. 

OftithfulZulimei! 
Ikaft  my  return  involved  Ordonio's  death, 
I  nat,  would  give  me  an  nnmingled  pang, 
Tal  beaiable  >— bat  when  I  see  my  fhther 
teewing  his  scant  gra^  haiia,  e'en  on  the  ground, 
Whieh  soon  must  be  his  grave,  and  my  Teresa — 
Hsr  hosbaad  proved  a  murderer,  and  her  iniiuili, 
His  in&nto*-poor  Teraml— «II  would  pefish, 
AH  peiiib-^l!  and  I  (tef  bear  with  me) 
Oonkl  not  aorvive  the  oompUcated  ruin ! 

xuLunez  (stiK^  afitiei). 
TIsysDw!  I  have  distressed  you — ^you  well  know, 
I  ns'er  will  quit  your  ibrtnnea.    iSrue,  *tis  tiresene  1 
Tea  ars  a  painter,*  one  of  many  fancies ! 
Tea  can  call  up  post  deeds,  and  make  them  five 
On  the  blank  canvas!  and  each  little  herb, 
'nat  givws  on  mountain  bleak,  or  tangled  fixest, 
Too  have  learnt  to  name 

Ilark!  heard  you  not  some  ibotatapsf 


ViAsAppaaili«,lfolaI 


AtVAR. 

What  if  it  were  my  brother  coming  onwards  I 
I  sent  a  most  mysterious  message  to  hink 

Enter  Oedonio. 
ALVAK  {Mtardttg) 
Itkhe! 

ORDONio  (to  hwudf.  Off  he  eiUen/i. 
If  I  distinguished  right  her  gait  and  stature, 
It  was  the  Moorish  woman,  Isidore's  wife^ 
That  pasi'd  me  as  I  enter'd.    A  lit  taper. 
In  the  night  air,  doth  not  more  naturally 
Attract  the  night^Iies  round  it,  than  a  coi^furor 
DmwB  rovnd  him  die  whole  female  neighboihood. 

[A^retstf^r  AlvaB. 
You  know  my  name,  I  guen,  if  not  my  peiaoo. 
I  am  OidoDio^  son  of  the  Lord  Valdeb 

ALVAR  (10114  deip  eawtum). 
TheSonorValdes! 

[pRDONio  tootts  leiswrdy  round  the  room,  and  looftl 
atientively  ai  the  plants, 

txJUMtz  (to  Alvak). 

Why,  what  ails  you  now  f 
How  your  hand  trembles!  Alvar,  speak !  what  wiah 
youl 

ALVAE. 

To  fiA  upon  his  neck  and  weep  fingivenem! 

onitoNio  (xehtming^  and  tioud). 
Ff udfd  in  the  moonlight  from  a  ruin'd  abbey— 
lliose  only,  which  the  pale  raya  visited ! 
O  the  unintelligiUe  power  of  weeds, 
When  a  few  odd  prayers  have  been  mntter'd  o'er  themi 
Then  they  work  miracles !  I  warrant  you. 
There 's  not  a  leaf^  but  underneath  it  lurks 
Some  serviceable  imp. 

There's  one  of  you 
Hadi  sent  me  a  strange  message. 

ALVAB. 

I  am  he. 
oRDomo. 
Widi  you,  dien,  I  am  to  speak: 

[IbughtHy  waving  his  hand  to  Zulimkz. 
And,  mark  yon,  alone.  [Exit  ZuuHBi 

" He  that  con  bring  the  dead  to  life  axain !"-- 
Such  was  your  message.  Sir !  You  are  no  dullaid. 
But  one  that  strips  the  outward  rind  of  things! 

ALVAR. 

Tis  &bled  there  are  fruits  with  tompting  lindi. 
That  are  all  dust  and  roUennem  within. 
Wouldst  thou  I  should  strip  such? 
OROomo. 

Thou  quibbling  fto^ 
What  dost  thou  mean?  Think'st  thou  I  jonmey'd 


T»  sport  with  thee? 

ALVAR. 

Ono.  myl4»d!  to  sport 
Bast  suita  the  gaiety  of  innooence. 
ORDONio  (aside). 
O  what  a  diing  is  man !  the  wisest  heart 
A  Fool !  a  Fool  that  hmgbs  at  its  own  folly, 
YetstUlaibol!  [Looks  round  the  CaUag9» 

You  are  poor ! 


What  foDows  thence  f 


ORDONIO. 

That  you  would  fiOa  be 
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The  Inquintkin,  too — You  oomprebend  me? 
Tou  am  fioor,  in  peril.    I  have  wealth  and  povrar, 
Can  queoc^h  die  flames,  and  cure  your  poveily; 
And  for  the  boon  I  ask  of  you.  but  this. 
That  you  should  serve  me— once — ^ibr  a  ibw  hours. 

ALTAR  (solemnly). 
Thou  art  the  son  of  Valdez!  would  to  Heayen 
l^at  J  oould  truly  and  for  ever  serve  thee. 

oROomo. 
The  sbve  herns  li>  sofVen.  [Amde. 

Yon  are  my  friend, 
**  He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  i^ain." 
Nay,  no  defonoe  lo  me !  TThe  holy  brethraa 
Believe  these  criomniee— -I  know  thee  better. 

(Xhmi  wkh  gmA  hUttnmu). 
Vnum  art  a  man,  and  as  a  nun  I'll  trust  diea! 


ALTAR  (aside). 
AIm!  this  hollow  mirth — ^Declare  yow 

ORDOlflO. 

I  loTe  a  lady,  and  she  would  love  me. 
But  for  an  idle  and  fontastic  scrapie. 
Have  you  no  servants  here,  ho  listeners  f 

[pRDONio  «^  lo  Os  ioor. 

ALTAR. 

What,  faithless  toot  False  to  his  angel  wiiel 
TV>  such  a  wifof  Well  mighut  thou  kx>k  so  wan, 
HUtarr'd  Teresa  .'—Wretch !  my  softer  soul 
Is  pMs'd  away,  and  I  will  probe  his  coascienM! 

ORDOffia 

In  truth  this  lady  loved  another  man» 
Bat  he  has  perish'd. 

ALTAR. 

What!  you  kOl'd  him?  hey? 

ORDONXO. 

ril  dash  thee  to  the  earth,  if  thou  but  tfaiak*st  it! 
insolent  slave !  how  daredst  thou — 

[TWm  abnq/Uy  from  Alvar,  and  that  lo  Mmteif. 
Why!  what's  thisT 
Twas  idiocy!  Ill  tie  myself  to  an  aspen. 
And  wear  a  fool's  cap— > 

ALTAR  {watching  Ms  agUaUon), 
Fare  thee  well— 
I  pity  (hee,  Ordonio,  even  to  anguish. 

[Altar  i$  retinng. 

ORDOmo  [hamng  recovered  himself). 
Ho!  iCalling  to  AXfYAJL, 

altar. 
Be  brief:  what  wish  youT 

ORDONIO. 

Toa  are  deep  at  bartering — You  chaige  yourself 
At  a  round  sum.    Come,  come,  I  spake  unwisely. 

ALTAR. 

I  listen  to  you. 

ORBONIO. 

In  a  sudden  tempest, 
Bid  Alvar  perisl>-4ie,  X 
The  fellow, 

ALTAR. 

Nay,  speak  out !  'twill  ease  your  heart 
To  call  hun  villain ! — Why  stand'st  thou  aghast! 
Men  think  it  natural  to  hate  their  riTols. 

ORDONio  (hesitating). 
Now,  till  she  knows  hhn  dead,  she  will  not  wed  ma. 

ALTAR  (with  eager  vehemence). 
Are  ybu  not  vrodded  then  f  Mercifol  Heaven ! 
Hoc  wedded  to  Teresa? 


Why,  what  ails  thee  t 
Wfaalt  azf  thou  mad  f  why  look'st  thou  upwaid  eol 
Dost  prey  to  Lncifor,  Prince  of  the  Air? 

ALTAR  (reeoUeOmg  himadfi. 
Ptoceed,  I  shall  be  silent 
[Alvar  site,  and  loaning  on  the  table,  hidesiufim. 

OROONIO. 

To  Teresat 
PoUtie  vriMrd !  ere  you  sent  that  message, 
You  had  OQnn*d  your  lesson,  made  yourself  pKfiowni 
In  all  my  fortunes.     Uah !  you  prophesied 
A  golden  crop !  Well,  you  have  not  misiakeiH— 
Be  faithful  to  me,  and  I  '11  pay  thee  nobly. 

ALTAR  (li/Hng  up  his  head). 
Well!  and  this  lady? 

ORDONIO. 

If  we  could  make  her  certain  of  his  death. 
She  needs  most  wed  me.    Ere  her  loTer  left  her. 
She  tied  a  little  portrait  round  his  neck, 
Entrsatiog  him  to  wear  it 

ALTAR  (sighing). 

Yes!  be  did  as! 

9RD0NI0. 

Why  no !  he  was  afraid  of  accidenis, 
Of  robberies,  and  shipwrecks,  and  the  like. 
In  secrecy  he  gave  it  me  to  keep, 
TQl  hk  return. 

ALTAR. 

What!  he  was  your  fHend«  than ' 

ORDorao  (wounded  and  embarrasetd^ 
I  vreshis  fnend<— 

Now  ihat  he  gaTe  it  me 
lUs  lady  knowv  not.     You  are  a  mighty 
Can  call  the  dead  man  u|h— he  vn\      '  onme— 
He  is  in  heaven  then — there  you  ha 
Still  diere  are  tokeaa — and  your  imps  l.  -  vina 

Something  he  wore  about  hhn  when  he  die 
And  when  the  smoke  of  the  incense  on  the  atear 
Is  pass'd,  your  spirits  will  have  leA  this  picture. 
What  say  you  now  t 

ALTAR  (ajior  a  paus^ 

Ordcoio,  I  will  do  it. 

ORDONIO. 

Well  haxaid  no  delay.    Be  it  to-night. 
In  the  early  evening.    Ask  for  the  Lord  Valdes. 
I  vrill  prepare  him.    Music  too,  and  incense 
(For  I  have  airangod  it — Music,  Altar,  Incense), 
All  shall  be  ready.    Here  is  this  same  picture. 
And  here,  what  you  will  value  more,  a  purse. 
Come  eariy  for  your  magic  ceremonies. 

ALTAR. 

I  will  not  fail  to  meet  yon. 

ORDOFTTO. 

Till  next  we  inee^  forewell ! 

[JBnfOuwmo 

ACT AB  (alom,  ind^gnandy  JUngs  the  purse  «Mjf,  aW 
goats  passiomady  at  the  portrait). 

And  I  did  curae  tfiee  f 
At  midnight  t  on  my  knees  t  and  I  believed 
TAss  pet^ired,  ihee  a  traitress!  T^ec  dishonoi'd 
O  bluid  and  credukNis  ibol !  O  guilt  of  folly! 
flbmild  not  Ihy  tnartiadate  Fondnesses, 
Thy  In/ani  Loves— should  not  thy  }faiden  Vowa 
Have  come  upon  my  heart  f  And  this  sweet  Imafa, 
Tied  reoad  mgr  neok  with  maay  ft  dmste  < 
M 


Aad  ihnUnig  handm  tbatmadeniBWMpaiidtreable^-* 
Ab,  camud  dape !  to  yield  it  to  th»  muenexi^ 
IVho  «paks  pollutian  of  ibce !  barter  tot  Life 
TUs  fi^well  Pledge,  which  with  impMMOiiM  Vow 
I  had  f worn  that  I  \\-ould  grasp— «v'n  in  ray  de^tb* 
pangf 


I  an  mrwotihy  of  thy  love,  Teren, 
Of  that  unearthly  amile  npoo  thoM  lipSi 
Which  ever  snxHed  on  me !  Yet  do  not  Bcom 
I  liqi'd  ihy  name,  ere  I  had  leomt  my  mother*!^ 


Dear  I^Mrttait !  reacued  from  a  traitor's  keeping, 
1  will  not  now  piofiuie  theA,  holy  Image, 
To  a  dark  tiiek.    That  wont  bad  man  shall  find 
Jfcpeture,  wfaicb  will  wake  the  hell  within  hha, 
Ami  weme  a  fieiy  whirlwind  in  his  omscieoee. 


ACT  nL 

SCENE  I. 


A  BtB  vf  Annonf;MnJtk  m  Atftar  <tf  the  ladk  ^  fie 
Sl^gt,  Bcft  Mune  fnotm  am  ifubttment  ^  QIau 
mStetL 

VMama,  Oedonio,  md  Altaa  in  m  Sercerm^9  rek$, 

oapomo. 
thii  was  too  melancboiy,  &ther. 

▼ALDKZ. 

Nay, 
Hf  Ahnr  feved  sad  mtudc  fiom  a  child. 
Otoea  he  was  Uxt;  and  aAer  weaiy  search 
W«  finad  him  in  an  open  pbce  in  the  wood, 
tb  which  spot  he  had  fbUow'd  a  blind  boy. 
Who  bfeathed  into  a  pipe  of  sycamore 
8ino  siransely  moving  notes:  and  these,  he  said. 
Were  taught  hhn  in  a  dream.    Hhn  we  Gut  saw 
8taecdi*d  on  die  braad  top  of  a  mmny  headi-bank : 
Ami  lower  down  poor  Alvar,  fast  asleep^ 
Sb  head  npon  the  bUnd  boy*8  dog.    It  pleased  me 
Tb  anik  how  he  had  iaaten'd  lovnd  the  pipe 
A  dTar  toy  his  giandam  had  late  given  him. 
Mathmlrs  1  see  Um  now  as  he  then  look'd— 
SveB  ao!^-He  had  outgrown  his  mfant  dress, 
TatatOihaworeiL 

ALYAK« 

My  tean  most  not  flow ! 
J  mal  not  daap  his  knees,  and  cry,  My  &ther ! 
JEnler  TsacsA,  and  Attendants. 


lad  Valde^  yon  have  atk'd  my  presence  here, 
And  I  sobmit ;  hut  (Heaven  bear  witness  for  me) 
Ify  hearti^ipfovas  it  not!  'tiemockeiy. 

ORSOHIOl 

isGeve  yon  than  no  prataraatoral  infloenoet 
Believe  yoa  not  that  epiritithnmgfiouDdwt    . 

TKaJBS4. 

iif  ntber  that  I  have  imaginod  it 

A  pOHible  thing :  and  it  has  soothed  ray  apn| 

As  other  fimcies  have;  bat  ne^er  seduced  bm 

Te  taaOio  with  the  bbck  and  lieroded  hope 

thtt  the  dead  hear  the  voice  of  witcJi  or  wiaud. 

(I^ALVAa.   SiiaDger,InionmaMiil)blp!»tftl9ty9i| 


On  such  employment !  With  iar  othar 
I  left  you. 

oanoNio  (aside). 
Ha !  he  has  been  tampering  with  her  1 

.ALVAJL 

O hlgbioid*d  maiden!  and  more  dear  to  no 
llian  sain  the  Stranger*  $  name ! — 

I  swear  lolhaa 
I  wiU  mioover  all  concealed  guUt 
Doubt,  but  decide  not !  Stand  ye  fhmi  the  altar. 

{Here  a  eirain  qf  mvavi  ie  heard  from  behind  Uk 


ALYAM. 

With  no  irrevafent  voice  or  luoouth  charm 
I  eall  op  the  Departed! 

Sodof  Alvar! 
Bhar  e«r  soft  suit,  and  heed  my  milder  spoil: 
So  may  the  Gates  of  Paradise,  unbarr'd. 
Cease  thy  swift  toils !  since  haply  thon  art  one 
Of  that  innumerable  oorapony 
Who  in  broad  drole,  lovelier  than  the  rainbow. 
Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dizzy  motion. 
With  noise  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  heard : 
Fitliest  unheard !  For  eh,  ye  narnberless 
And  rapid  travellers !  What  ear  unstunn*d. 
What  sense  unmadden'd,  might  bear  up  against 
The  rushing  of  your  oongvegated  wings  T 

Evan  DOW  your  living  vidieel  tons  o'er  my  head ! 
[Mueie  fxprtttkee  of  the  matemenis  and  imogee 

tkatfoOow. 
Te,  as  ye  pass,  toss  high  the  desert  mnds. 
That  roar  and  whiten,  likq  a  bant  of  waters, 
A  aweat  appeamnce,  bat  a  dread  illusion 
To  the  pareh'd  caravan  that  roams  by  night! 
And  ye  build  upon  the  becalmed  waves 
That  whirling  pillar,  which  from  Earth  to  Heaven 
Stands  vast,  and  moves  in  blackneas !  Ye  too  split 
The  ice  mount !  and  with  fmgments  many  and  huge 
Tempest  the  new-thaw'd  sea,  whoso  sudden  gulfi 
Snofc  in,  perchance,  some  Lapland  wizard  akUR 
Then  aoond  and  round  the  whirlpooFs  marge  ya 

dance, 

Tm  fhxn  the  blue  swoln  Conw  the  Soul  toib  out. 
And  joiiv  your  mighty  Army. 

{Hen  hekind  the  tcenee  a  9eice  mnge  the  Uirm 

werde,  **Hear,  sweet  Spirii/* 

Soolof  Ahmr! 
Hear  the  mild  spell,  and  tempt  no  bhidtar  i 
By  sighs  unquiet,  and  the  sickly  pang 
Of  a  half  dead,  yet  still  undying  Hope, 
Rua  visible  befase  our  mortal  sense! 
8a  shall  the  Chmrch's  cleansing  rites  be  diine. 
Her  kneUs  and  masses  that  redeem  the  Dead! 


aONO 

Behind  the  SceneSt  accompanied  by  the  taut 
ment  as  before. 

Hear,  aweet  apiiit,  hear  the  spall, 
Iiest  a  blacker  charm  compel! 
So  shall  die  raidnighc  breeoes  swaU 
With  thy  deep  long-lingering  knelL 

And  at  evening  evennare, 
in  a  Chapel  on  the  shore, 
Shall  the  Chanters  sad  and  samdy. 
Tallow  tapen  homiiig  faindy. 


Inatrm- 
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Ddbfal  Mmms  chant  fi>r  tbide, 
Mmutn  Domind ! 

Haxk !  the  cadence  dies  aAvay 
On  the  yeUow  moonlight  sea : 

The  boatmen- rait  their  oan  and  mj, 
]i£«eiwa  Domine !  [A  ~ 

OHDONIO. 

Tlie  innocent  obey  nor  charm  nor  spell ! 
My  brother  ia  in  heaven.    Thou  sakued  spfrit. 
Bunt  on  our  sight,  a  passing  visitant! 
Onoe  mora  to  hear  thy  voice,  once  mora  to  see  fliee» 
•  O  'twera  a  joy  to  me! 

ALVAS. 

Ajoy  tothae! 
What  if  thou  heaid*st  him  now!  What  if  hia  spirit 
Re-enter'd  its  cold  corse,  and  came  upon  thee 
With  many  a  slab  from  many  a  murderar's  ponitid  t 
What  if  (his  stedfiist  Eye  still  beaming  Pity 
.Vnd  Brother's  kwe)  he  tum*d  his  head  aside. 
Lest  he  should  look  at  thee,  and  with  one  look 
Hurl  thee  beyond  all  power  of  Penilanoe  ? 

VALDKZ. 

These  arc  unholy  fancies ! 

ojLDOMio  {MruggUng  unlh  hiMfeeUngt). 
Yes,  my  father, 
U«  ia  in  Heaven ! 

ALTAR  iMtill  to  ORDONIO). 

But  what  if  ike  had  a  bnrtheri 
Who  had  lived  even  so,  that  at  his  dying  boor 
The  name  of  Heaven  would  have  convulsad  his  lace, 
More  than  the  death-pang  ? 

VALOCZ. 

Idly  prating  man! 
Thou  hast  guessM  ill :  Don  Alvar's  only  bnMlker     * 
Stands  here  before  thee — a  father's  Ueonng  on  him 
Ho  is  most  virtuous. 

ALVAR  {tUU  to  OROomo). 

What,  if  his  very  viftaes 
Had  pamper'd  his  swob  heart  and  made  him  pRwdf 
And  what  if  Pride  had  duped  him  into  guilt  I 
Yet  sill  he  stalkM  a  self-created  God, 
Not  vary  bold,  but  exquisitely  cunning; 
And  ouA  that  at  his  Mother's  looking-glass 
Would  fbroe  his  features  to  a  frowning  sternness  t 
Young  Lord !  I  tell  thee,  that  there  ara  sooh 
Yea,  end  it  gives  fieiee  meinment  to  the  damn*d. 
To  aaa  thaaa  most  proud  men,  that  ioti 
At  every  stir  and  baac  of  coward  oooaeianoe, 
Trick,  cant,  ond  lie,  most  whining  hypocrites! 
4wny,  away !  Now  let  ma  haar  mora  music. 

[Mume 


TBRXSA. 

Tis  strange,  I  tremble  at  my  own  ooqJeetUMs! 

But  wbatsoe*er  it  mean,  I  dare  no  longer 

Be  present  at  these  lawless  lupteries. 

This  dork  provoking  of  the  ludden  I\>wers  I 

ALneady  I  affront— if  not  high  Heaven-^ 

Yet  Alvar's  Memory !— Hark !  I  make  appeal 

Against  the  unholy  rite,  and  hasten  hence 

To  boud  belora  a  lawful  shrine,  and  seek 

That  voice  which  whispers,  when  the  still  heatt 

listens, 
Comfort  and  faithful  Hope!  Let  us  ratlre. 
ALVAR  (to  Tbresa  anaovii^ 
O  full  of  fiMth  anl  gwleleai  bve,  thy  Spiiil 


Still  prdmpis  thee  wisely.    Let  the  pangs  of  guflt 
Sufpriae  the  guOty :  thou  art  innocent! 

[Exfunt  TxRRSA  and  ^ftswrfaat. 
{Music  as  before). 
Hie  spell  ii  mutter'd— Come,  thou  wandering  Shape, 
Who  own'st  no  Master  in  a  human  eye, 
Whate*er  be  this  man's  doom,  fikir  be  it,  or  foul ; 
If  he  be  dead,  0  corae  I  and  bring  with  thee 
Tlat  which  he  grasp'd  m  death !  but  if  he  live, 
Some  token  of  his  obscure  perilous  life. 

[7%e  whde  Music  clashes  inio  a  Chorus 

CHORUS. 

Wandering  Demons,  hear  the  spell! 
liest  a  blacker  charm  uoropel— - 

[The  incense  on  the  altar  lakes  jire  sttddenlrf,  mi 
an  illuminated  picture  ef  At.var'b  wswrssiaa 
tien  is  discovered^  and  having  rttnained  a 
few  seconds  is  then  hidden  by  ascending 
fames. 
ORDOXIO  (starting  in  great  agitation). 
Duped !  duped !  duped  I — the  traitor  Isidore ! 

[At  this  instant  the  doors  are  f creed  open^  Mo»> 
viEDRO  and  the  /banliart  ^  the  InqumtiaM, 
Servants  etc.  enter  andfil  (h»  stag^ 

MO.NVXKORO. 

First  seize  die  sorcerer !  suf&r  him  not  to  speak  ! 

1%&  holy  jtidges  of  thb  Inquisition 

Shall  hear  h)s  first  words. — ^Look  you  pale,  Jjotd 

Veldez? 
Plain  evidence  have  we  here  of  most  foul  aoroery. 
There  is  a  dungeon  underneath  this  castls. 
And  as  you  hope  for  mild  interpretation, 
Sumnder  instantly  the  keys  and  chaise  of  it 
ORDONio  (recovering  himself  as  from  ttupar,  to 
Servants.) 
Why  haste  you  notf  Off  with  him  to  the  dungieon  f 
[AB  rush  out  in  tanudt 


SCENE  n. 

h^erior  of  a  Che^d,  with  painted  Window^ 
Enter  TtMXBx. 

TXRSSA. 

When  fust  I  enter'd  this  pure  spot,  ftrebodingi 
Preas'd  heavy  on  my  heart:  but  as  I  kneK 
Such  calm  unwonted  bhss  poasess'd  my  spirit, 
A  tnmce  so  cloudless,  that  those  soonds,  hard  by. 
Of  trampling  uproar  fell  upon  mine  ear 
As  alien  and  unnoticed  as  the  rain-storm 
Beats  on  the  roof  of  some  fair  banquet-nMmv 
While  sweetest  melodies  ara  warbling— 
Enter  Vauoo. 
▼Auns. 
Te  pitying  saints,  ibfigive  a  fkther's 
And  extricate  us  fiom  this  net  of  peril 


Who  wikM  anew  my  fears,  and  speaks  of  perflf 

VAUDBS. 

O  best  Teresa,  wisely  wert  thou  prompted? 
This  was  no  fbat  of  mortal  agency! 
That  picture— Oh,  that  picture  telb  me  all! 
With  a  flash  of  liglht  it  came,  in  flames  it  vamah'd 
SelAindled,  seU^consumed  t  bright  as  diy  lif^, 
Saddan  and  unexpected  as  thy  FaiB, 
Alw !  My  SOD !  My  son  ^— 71»e  IJoquiBilDr— 

34 
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Tonm  me  sot!  But  AIyu— Ob  of  Aim? 

TAIJ>EZ. 

Bow  oAen  would  he  plead  for  these  Moresooee ! 
The  brood  aeeunt!  remoneleai,  cowaiti  muideien! 

TCRE8A  iwUdly). 
80?  lof — ^I  comprehend  you — ^He  ii 

VALDiB  {with  averted  countewMce). 

He  10  no  man ! 


O  wanvw !  ^t  a  fiither's  voice  ihould  eay  Hda, 
K  ftdier's  heart  believe  it ! 

VALDEZ. 

A  worse  aonow 
An  Fancy't  wiM  hopes  to  a  heart  despiuring! 

TERESA. 

These  nye  that  slant  in  through  those  goigeous 

vnndoTTB, 
Fran  yon  bright  orb— though  eolor'd  as  they  pass, 
An  ^ey  not  light  t — ^Even  so  dnt  voice.  Lord 

Valdoa! 
Which  whispen  10  my  soul,  thoof^  haply  vaaad 
By  many  a  &ncy,  many  a  wishful  hope. 
Speaks  yet  the  truth :  and  Alvar  lives  &r  me ! 

VALDEZ. 

Tes»  tor  three  wasting  years,  thus  and  no  other, 
lie  hea  lived  fi>r  thee — a  spirit  for  thy  spirit ! 
My  child,  we  must  not  give  religious  fiiith 
To  every  voice  which  mokes  the  heart  a  listener 
To  in  own  wish. 


1  breathed  tt>  On  Unenfaig 
Penaaed  pnyen    Must  those  remain  unanswered. 
Yet  iinpioas  sorcery,  thai  hdds  bo  commune 
Save  with  the  lying  SpiBl»  ehiim  belief? 

VAIJ>EZ. 

O  not  today,  not  now  for  tha  fint  time 
Was  Alvtr  k«t  to  ihee— 

{!IWmfi^  off,  aUnd,  hut  yet  as  to  AuMvl/*. 
Accunt  assaanns ! 
Disni'df  o'erpowefd,  despairing  of  defence, 
Ai  faia  hsired  breast  he  seem'd  to  grasp  some  relict 
More  dear  than  was  his  life     ' 

TERESA  ii0ic4  a /atitf  s&rieft). 

O Heavens!  aiy portrait? 
And  be  did  gnsp  it  in  his  death-pang ! 

Ofl;  Also  Demon, 

That  beat's!  thy  lidack  wings  close  above  my  head ! 

[Objmnio  enters  with  the  keys  of  the  dungeon 

in  his  hand, 

Hodi !  who  comes  here  ?   The  wisiid  Moor's  em- 
ployer! 

JiDoes  vrere  his  murderers,  yon  say  ?  Saints  shield  us 
From  wicked  thoughts— 

p^AUiEZ  noses  totoards  ffte  hack  of  Ike  itage  le 
neet  Oano^tio,  and  during  the  oonduding 
lines  cf  Teresa's  speech  appears  as  eagerly 
conveistng  touA  hint* 

Is  Alvor  dead  2  what  ihna  ? 
The  nuptial  rites  and  funeral  shall  be  one ! 
Here's  no  abiding-placo  ibr  thee,  Teresa^-^ 
Awny !  they  see  me  not — TTiou  seest  me,  Alvar! 
Td  thee  1  bend  my  course. — But  first  one  question, 
Ch;e  queatiost  U>  Ordonio. — My  limbs  tremble — 
There  I  may  ait  uiunark'd — a  moment  will  restore  me. 
[Retires  out  of  sight. 
oanoxio  {as  he  advances  with  Vax-dbs). 
Theaa  are  the  dungeon  keys.    Monviedro  knew  not 
'Unt  I  too  had  nceived  the  wisard  message^ 
II 


He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again." 
But  now  he  is  satisfied,  I  plann'd  this  scheme 
To  work  a  full  conviction  on  the  culprit. 
And  he  inumsts  him  wholly  to  my  keeping. 

VALnEZ. 

Tis  well,  my  son!  But  have  you  yet  discovered 
When  is  Teresa  ?  what  those  speeches  meant -^ 
Pride,  and  Hypocrisy,  and  Guilt,  and  Cunning  f 
Then  when  the  'nozard  fix'd  his  eye  on  you. 
And  you,  I  know  not  why,  look'd  pale  and  trem- 
bled— 

Why-— why,  what  ails  you  now  ? — 
oanoNio  (confused). 

Me?  what aila net 
A  priddng  of  the  Uood — ^It  might  have  happened 
At  any  other  time. — Why  scan  you  me  ? 

VAU>EZ 

His  speech  about  the  coxae,  and  stabs  and  murderers 
Bore  reference  to  the  i 


ORDONIO. 

Duped!  duped!  duped 
The  traitor,  bidon !  [A  pause ;  then  wildly 

I  tell  thee,  my  dear  father ! 
I  am  most  glad  of  this. 

VAUWZ  (confused). 

True — Sorcery 
Merits  its  doom ;  and  this  perchance  may  guide  us 
To  the  discovery  of  the  murderera. 
I  have  their  statures  and  their  several  feces 
So  preaent  to  me,  that  but  once  to  meet  them 
Would  be  to  recognize. 

oanoKio. 

Yes !  yes !  we  recognize  them 
I  was  benumb'd,  and  stagger'd  up  and  down 
Through  darknen  without  light—dark — dark — dark ! 
My  flesh  crept  chill,  my  limbs  felt  manacled, 
As  had  a  snake  ooil*d  round  them ! — ^Now  't  is  sm 

shine, 
And  Ae  blood  danoea  freely  through  its  channela! 

[Turns  cff  abrupUy ;  then  to  Uamtf 
Tliia  is  my  virtuous,  grateful  Isidore ! 

[Then  mimicking  IsinoaE's  manner  and  voice. 
**  A  common  tiick  of  gratitude,  my  Lord !" 
Oh  Gratitude !  a  dogger  would  dissect 
His  ** own  full  heart" — *t  were  good  to  see  its  oolar 

VALDKZ. 

These  magic  sights !  O  that  I  ne'er  bad  yielded* 
To  your  entreaties !  Neither  had  1,  yielded. 
But  that  in  spite  of  your  own  seeming  faiih 
I  held  it  for  some  innocent  stratagem. 
Which  Love  had  prompted,  to  remove  the  doubti 
Of  wild  Teresa — by  fencies  quelling  fencies! 

oanoNXO  (ta  a  slow  vaiee,  as  reasoning  to  himself.) 
Love!  Low!  and  then  we  hate!  and  whatt  and 

wherefera  7 
Haned  and  Love !  Fancies  opposed  by  fendnS     * 
What,  if  one  reptile  sting  another  reptile! 
Where  is  the  crime  ?  The  goodly  fece  of  Nature 
Hath  one  disfeaturing  stain  the  len  upon  iL 
Are  we  not  all  predestined  Tranaenoy^ 
And  cold  Dishonor  ?    Grant  it,  that  this  hand 
Had  given  a  morsel  to  the  hiuigry  worms 
Somewhat  too  early — Where's  the  crime  of  thist 
That  this  must  needs  bring  00  the  idiocy 
Of  moist-eyed  Penitence — 'tis  like  a  dream! 

VALnEZ. 

Wild  talk,  my  son  •  But  thy  excen  of  feehng-- — ^ 
[  Asertf^g  I 
9A 
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AfanoBt,  1  fear,  it  hath  unhinged  his  brain. 

OROONio  {now  in  folilotfutf,  and  nova  addresting 
Mi  father  :   a^id  jutl  after  the  tpeech  ha* 
commetiredt  Tereba  rtappears  and  advancu 
dowly). 
flay,  I  had  laid  a  body  in  the  sun ! 
WeU !  in  a  nxmih  there  swarm  forth  from  the  corse 
A  thousand,  nay,  ten  thousand  sentient  iietnfs 
(n  place  of  that  one  man. — ^Say,  1  had  hlfd  him ! 

[TcaGSA  starts,  and  slops,  UslMing. 
Yet  who  shall  tell  me,  that  each  one  and  all 
Of  these  ten  thousand  lives  is  not  as  happy 
As  (hat  one  life*  which  being  push'd  aside, 
ilidn  mom  for  these  unnuml)er*d 

VALOEZ. 

OroerenadneasI 

fFlDLBSA  mmmi  hasfUy  forwards,  amd  places  herself 

.     directly  before  Oaoomo. 

OROONfO  {checking  the  feeiing  </  surprise,  and 

forcing  his  temes  into  an  espressiom  of 

playftd  cowtesyy 

Teresa?  or  the  Phantom  of  TereMt 

TERiCSA. 

Abe!  the  Phantom  only,  if  in  truth 

The  substance  of  her  B«ng,  her  Life's  life, 

Bmx9  ta*en  its  Sight  ihroogh  Alvar's  death- 

(A  pnse,)  Where-^ 

ipiwa  coward  Muider  grants  the  dead  a  gra^) 
O  tetl  BMft  VaUec ! — answer  roe,  Ordonio ! 
Wbeve  hm  the  corse  of  my  betroihed  hasbandf 

ORDOiVIO. 

Hiere,  where  Ordonio  likewise  would  (kin  lie ! 
In  the  sleep^xnnpelting  earth,  in  unpieioed  dark- 
ness! 
For  while  we  Lrr»— 
An  inward  day  that  never,  never  sets. 
Glares  round  the  soul,  and  mocka  the  dosing  aye- 
lids! 
Over  hie  rocky  grave  the  Fi^grove  nghs 
A  loHing  ceaseless  dirge  1  T  is  well  with  mu* 

[Strides  of  in  agiiation  towards  the  akar,  hut 

returns  as  Valdez  is  tpeaJting. 

TERCBA  {recoiUng  with  the  expression  approprioU  to 

Ae  passion). 

The  rock  I  the  fir<grove !  [To  Valdez. 

Didst  thou  hear  him  say  it  ? 
i!  Iwillaskhim! 


▼ALDKZ. 

Urge  him  not— not  now ! 
This  we  beheld.    Nor  He  nor  1  know  more^ 
Than  what  the  magic  imagery  revealU 
The  assassin,  who  press'd  foremoat  of  the  three 

ORDONTO. 

A  tender-hearted,  sorapaleus,  gratrful  TiUain, 
Whom  I  will  strangle ! 
▼ALAB  {looking  with  anxious  disquiet  at  hi$  Sbn,  yet 
aUen^ting  to  proceed  udtk  his  descriptHm:^, 
While  his  tn 


Dead! 


ORDONIO. 

dead  already!  what  care  we  for  the  dead? 
TALDBZ  (to  Teresa). 
Ffty  him !  soothe  him !  disenchant  his  spirit ! 
llieee  supernatural  shows,  this  strange  disclosure. 
And  this  too  fond  affection,  which  still  broods 
0*er  Alvar^  fhte,  ami  still  bums  to  avenge  it— 
These,  stro^liog  with  his  hopeless  love  for  yoo, 
DialeiDper  him,  and  give  reality 
t9»ll»  w—miei  of  hie  fancy— 


Isitao? 

Yes !  yes !  even  like  a  child,  that,  too  abruptly 
Roused  by  a  glare  of  light  from  deepest  sleepi, 
Starts  up  bewiider'd  on<I  talks  idly. 

( Then  mysierioudy,)  Father ! 

What  if  the  Moors  that  made  my  brother*s  grav«. 
Even  now  vrere  digging  ours  ?  What  if  the  bolt. 
Though  aim'd,  I  doubt  not,  at  the  soa  of  Valdea^ 
Yet  miai'd  its  true  aim  when  it  fell  on  Alvar  t 


Alvar  ne'er  fought  against  the  Moors;— say  rather. 
He  was  their  advocate ;  but  you  had  march*il 
With  fire  and  desolation  through  their  villagefd— 
Yet  he  by  chance  was  captured. 

ORDONia 

Unknown,  peAap» 
Captured,  yet,  aa  the  son  of  VaHez,  raanler'd. 
Leave  all  to  me^    JNay,  whither,  gende  Xjadyf 


What  aeek  yoa  now  f 


To  guide 


A  better,  surer  light 

Both  VALDEZ  and  ORnoiqo. 
Whither  t 


Toth«ealyplne» 
Where  life  yet  dwells  for  rae,  and  ease  of  heait 
These  waHe  seem  dtreatening  to  fall  in  upon  me! 
Detain  me  not!  a  dim  Power  drtvea  me  I 
And  that  wiU  be  ny  guides 


To  find  a  lover! 
Suiti  that  a  hfgh-boni  maiden's  modesty  ? 
O  folly  and  shame !  Tempt  not  mj  rage,  Taraai ! 


Hopeless^  I  fear  no  human  being's  ESge. 

And  am  I  hastening  to  the  anna'  ■    O  Heaven! 

I  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  my  beloved ! 

\Exm  VhLoaz  foUowmg  efitr  km 

ORDONIO. 

This,  then,  is  my  reward !  and  I  must  fove  bttrf ' 
SoomM !  shudder'd  at !  yet  love  her  still  ?  yen ! 

yes! 
By  the  deep  feelings  of  Revenge  and  Hale 
I  will  still  love  her — woo  her — loin  her  too ! 
(A  pause)  Tsidore  safe  and  silent,  and  the  portnit 
Found  on  the  wiard— %e,  belike,  aeli^poison'd 
To  escape  the  crueller  flames ^My  soul  shmite 

triumph ! 
The  mine  is  undermined !  Blood !  Blood !  Bk)od! 
They  thirst  for  thy  blood !  thy  bhiod,  Ordomo! 

The  hunt  is  up!  and  in  the  midnight  wood. 
Widi  lights  to  dazzle  and  with  nets  they  aeek 
A  timkl  prey:  and  lo!  the  tiger's  eye 
Glares  tat  the  red  flame  of  his  hunter's  tor^! 
To  Isklore  I  will  dispatch  a  menage, 
And  lure  him  to  the  cavern!  ay,  diet  eavem! 
He  oannot  fail  to  find  it.    Thither  111  lure  him, 
Wlience  he  shall  never,  never  more  return! 

[Looks  through  ike  sido  wimdosm 
A  ran  of  the  sun  lies  yet  upon  the  sea. 
And  now 'tie  gone!  AU  shall  be  done  KHilgiil. 


REMOSSEl 
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ACTIV. 

SCENE  I. 

A  coeem,  dari,  except  where  a  gUam  of  mooidight  U 
mm.  an  one  tide  ai  thefwriker  end  <f  it;  tstppoatd 
f»  he  CMC  Oft  it  from  a  crevioe  in  a  part  ef  tke 
anern  aid  ef  nghL  InooftB  o^onf,  m  ett&nfyUkid 

UIDORC 

FtUh  *tw«8  a  moTiiig  letter — veiy  moving! 
' His  life  in  ianger.  no  ploce  mSb  but  thk! 
TiMf  his  tara  now  to  talk  of  gmtttude." 
Aad  ye^— bal  nol  liiart  oaa't  be  eucb  a  tUIuil 
Iteannotbe! 

'niaobi  to  Uiat  little  craTice, 
Which  lets  the  moonlight  io  f  1 11  go  and  at  hjr  it 
To  peep  at  a  tree,  or  aee  a  he-goai'i  beard, 
O  hear  a  cow  or  two  breathe  loud  in  their  deeiv— 
hMf  Ihmg  but  this  cmah  of  walei^ropaf 
Theaa  dull  abortiire  sounds  that  ftet  the  sflenoe 
Widi  pony  diwanmgs  and  mock  opposition  \ 
&  baais  the  death-watch  to  a  deed  man's  ear. 

[A  gon  OKI  of  eighty  oppoeiig  io  the  patch  ef 

wuMHUght :  retirrnt  after  a  tmnub^M  e^pae^ 

m  on  eetfaey  rf  fear. 
A  kdKrii  fii  !  Tlie  very  same  I  dreamt  of! 
(  was  jnst  in — and  those  damnM  fingers  of  ice 
Wliidi  cktchM  my  hair  up!  Ha!— what^s  tha^--it 

moved. 

[laiooBE  stands  ttaring  at  anolher  reaem  m 
Aecaeem.  In  the  mtxtn  time  Obdonio  «»• 
tert  with  a  ioreh,  and  haUooi  to  JmooMt, 

f  sBwrflm  I  nw  aoBwAiag  moving  there! 

nie  mocBwIiipe  came  and  went  like  a  flaih  «f  Ught- 


li 


r,  I  saw  it  move. 


himi 


OBMnno  (g^ea  into  the  rKess,  then  raterns,  and  wiA 
great  team), 

AjutdngolByeiBiM 
I  en  dM  k»g  lank  weed,  that  grows  beneath: 
I  weed  node  and  dripsL 
mmnut  {fardng  a  taaghfaintli^ 

AjaHtolaiighBtf 
I  not  that  which  scared  me,  good  ny  Loid. 

OBDONia 

tseBradyottttbent 

ISIDOBB. 

Ton  aee  that  btde  rift  t 
Bttilni permit  me! 
mghts  his  torch  ai  Obdoivio's.  and  whUe  lighting  tt 
(A  lighted  torch  in  the  hand, 
ii  BO  mpleawant  object  her»-H»ie's  brealh 
FloBb  round  the  flame,  and  makes  as  maxiy  ook»n 
M  tke  thin  ck>uds  that  travel  near  the  moon.) 
Tea  aee  that  crevice  there  ? 
BIf  torch  eitingnish*d  by  these  water  drops, 
And  BMuking  limi  the  moonlight  cteie  fnoo  Ibanae^ 
J  slope  hi  to  it,  meaning  to  iit  thtm; 
BeA  acaroely  had  I  measured  twenty  pBoes 
Hy  hody  bending  forward,  yea,  overfaaianted 
Ahaosi  beyond  recoil,  on  the  dim  brink 
Of  B  hoge  chasm  I  stept.    The  shadowy  moonphhM 
FiBiqg  the  Void,  so  ooonterfeiied  Substance, 
N 


That  my  foot  hung  aslant  adown  the  edge. 
Was  it  my  own  fear? 

Fear  too  hath  its  bstuidi! 
(And  yet  soch  dens  as  these  are  wildly  told  oC 
And  yet  are  Beingii  diat  live,  yet  not  for  the  eye> 
Am  arm  of  frost  above  and  from  behind  me 
Phtck*d  up  and  snatched  me  beckwaid.    MeniAd 

Heaven! 
Tou  smile!  alas,  even  smiles  look  ghastly  here! 
My  Lord,  I  pray  yon,  go  younelf  and  view  it         ^ 

OBDONIO. 

It  moat  have  shot  some  pleasant  foelings  tfann^  yo«. 

If  Bveiy  BlaiB  of  a  dead  man's  flesh 
Should  creep,  each  one  with  a  paiticttlBr  Jifo^ 
Yet  aU  as  cold  as  eveiw«.*tivaa  just  sol 
Or  had  it  diinled  needle  points  of  fiost 
Upon  a  fevensh  head  made  suddenly  bald — 
OBOOmo  {tntermpting  him). 

Why,  Ludoro 
I  blush  for  thy  cowardice.   It  might  have  startled. 
I  grant  yon,  even  a  6r8w  man  for  a  moment — 
But  such  B I 


laiDORB. 

When  a  boy.  my  Lord ! 
I  could  have  aate  whole  boon  beside  that  chanv 
Push'd  ia  huge  atones,  and  hoard  than  airike  aad 

rattle 
Against  its  horrid  sides:  then  hung  my  head 
Low  down,  and  listened  till  the  heavy  fiagmentf 
Sank  with  foint  crash  in  that  still  gnxiniug  well. 
Which  never  thirsty  pilgrim  blost,  which  never 
A  living  thitig  came  near — ^unless,  perchance. 
Some  blind-worm  battens  on  the  ropy  moold 
CUmw  at  ita  edge. 

ORJDONIO. 

Art  thou  more  coward  now  f 

I8IDOBB. 

CaQ  him,  th&t  fears  his  feUow-man,  a  rowaid  1 
I  frar  not  man — but  this  inliimian  caveni. 
It  were  too  bad  a  prioon-hoitse  for  goblins. 
Beside  (you'll  smile,  my  Lord),  but  true  it  is, 
My  last  night*8  sleep  was  very  sorely  haunlrU 
By  what  bad  pass'd  between  us  in  the  morning. 

0  sleep  of  homns!  Now  run  down  and  stared  at 
By  Forms  so  hideous  that  they  mock  remembrBnea 
Now  seeing  nothing  and  imagining  nothing, 

But  only  being  afraid — sU/Ied  with  Fear ! 

While  every  goodly  or  familiar  ibm 

Had  a  strange  power  of  breadiing  terror  loimd  m*! 

1  saw  you  m  a  thousand  fearful  shapes ; 
And,  I  entreat  your  lordship  to  believe  me. 
In  aiy  laat  dream 

ORDOTIIO. 

WeUr 

■UDOB» 

I  was  m  the  set 
Of  iUling  down  that  chasm,  when  Alhadm 
Waked  me :  ahe  heard  my  heart  beat 
OBnomo. 

Strange  onou^t 
HnJ  yon  been  he*«  before  T 

ISIDORK. 

Never,  my  Lord ! 
But  mine  eyee  do  not  sec  it  iiow  more  clearly, 
Tlian  in  my  dream  1  saw — that  very  chasm. 
OBDONIO  {stands  lost  in  thoughty  then  after  a  pduse.) 
I  koow  not  why  it  ahouid  be !  yet  it  ts— 
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WM  JM,  fay  lordt 


OBDONIO. 

Abhomitt  from  our  aatme, 


TokilU 


Except  in  telf-deAiioe. 


ORDONIO. 

Wby,  that  *8  my  case;  and  yet  the  aoul  reooilafiomit^ 
Til  m>  with  me  at  least    Bat  yon,  peifaapa, 
HoTe  aiemer  feeUnga  f 

mDOKB. 

Something  tnrableB  you. 
HowdMniaerreyout  By  the  life  yon  gave  me^ 
By  all  that  makes  that  life  of  Talne  to  me. 
My  wife,  my  babes,  my  honor,  I  swear  to  yon, 
Name  it,  and  I  will  toil  to  do  the  thing, 
If  it  he  hmooent!  Bat  diis,  my  Lord, 
Is  not  a  place  where  you  oould  perpetiale, 
No,  nor  propose,  a  wicked  thing.    The  darimaai, 
When  ten  stiides  ofl^  we  know  *tiB  cheerfnl  mooidigfat, 
GoUeoto  the  goilt,  and  crowds  it  round  the  heart 
It  must  he  innocent 
[Oadonio  darHy,  and  in  ikefieHng  cf  $df'JtiBtiJU»- 
tumttdUvhahee(mceweeofkkfMmcharQetermd 
^^elimta,^peMng(f  khntdf  in  the  third  penon. 
oanoirfo. 
Thyself  be  judge. 
One  of  our  family  knew  this  place  well 

isinoB& 
Whof  when?  my  Lord? 

ORDONIO. 

What  hooti  it,  who  or  when  T 

Hang  up  thy  londk— 111  tell  his  tab  to  thaa 

[They  hm^  up  their  tordmt  €n  tame  n%v  in 
thecttvem. 
He  was  a  man  difibrent  fiom  other  men, 
And  he  despiied  them,  yet  revered  himself 

isiDORK  (fuide), 
ile?  JF&deapisedf  Thon'rtspealEingor thyaelf! 
I  am  on  my  guard,  however :  no  surprise^ 

[T^baaloQEDONio. 
Whatl  hewismadf 

OKDomo. 
AH  men  seem*d  mad  to  hhn 
Nature  had  made  him  fi>r  some  other  planet, 
'  And  pnm'd  his  soul  into  a  human  shape 
^  acoident  or  malice.    In  this  world 
Me  ibund  no  fit  companion. 


(Ajtfs. 


Of  himaelf  he  speaks. 

Alas!  poorwreloh! 
Mad  men  are  mostly  proud. 

oRDOino. 

He  walk'd  akno, 
And  phantom  .Aoo^ti  nnaough»4br  troubled  Uak 
Boraething  within  would  still  be  shadowing  out 
All  possibilities ;  and  with  these  shadows 
His  mind  held  dalliance.    Once,  as  so  it  happen'd, 
A  fancy  cro98*d  him  wilder  than  the  rest : 
To  this  in  moody  murmur  and  low  voice 
He  yielded  utterance,  as  some  talk  in  sleep : 
Hm  man  who  heard  hun^ — 

Why  dkbt  tnoQ  look  i 


lODoas. 

I  have  a  piatder  three  years  old.  my  Lord! 
In  truth  he  is  my  darling.    As  I  went 
From  forth  my  door,  he  made  a  moan  in  sleep- 
But  I  am  talking  idly — prsy  proceed ! 
And  what  did  this  manT 

OADONIO. 

With  his  human  hand 
He  gave  a  substance  and  reality 
To  that  wild  fancy  of  a  possible  things — 
Well  it  was  done !  [T^en  very  wildly 

Why  habUest  tiioa  of  guilt? 
The  deed  vms  done,  and  it  pasS'd  fairly  off 
And  he  whose  tale  I  tell  thee-4oBt  diou  listenf 

ISIDORE. 

I  would,  my  Lord,  you  were  by  my  fireside, 
I*d  listen  to  you  with  en  eager  eye, 
Though  you  began  this  cloudy  tale  at  midnight ; 
But  I  do  listen — ^pray  proceed,  my  Lord. 

ORDONIO. 

Where  was  It 

ISIDORE. 

He  of  whom  you  tell  the  tale — 

ORDONIO. 

Survejring  all  things  with  a  quiet  scorn. 
Tamed  himself  down  to  living  purposes, 
The  occupations  and  the  semblances 
Of  ordinary  men — and  such  he  seem*d ! 
But  that  same  over-ready  agent — he— 

I8ID0RK. 

Ah!  what  of  Am,  my  Lord  T 

ORDONIO 

He  proved  a  traitor, 
B6m]r''d  die  mystery  to  a  brother  traitor, 
And  they  between  them  hatoh'd  a  damned  plot 
To  hunt  him  down  to  inftmy  and  death. 
What  did  die  VaUest  I  am  proud  ef  the  nana. 
Since  he  dared  do  it— 

(pRDONio  ^ra^  Us  noard,  and  tarns  ifffivm 
Isidore  ;  then  after  a  pause  retwns 
Our  linki  bum  dimly. 

ISIDORE. 

A  dark  tale  daiUy  finished!  Nay,  my  liord! 
Tell  what  he  did. 

ORDONIO. 

Hiat  winch  his  wisdom  prompted — 

He  na^e  Aat  Tidtor  meet  him  in  this  cavtun. 

And  here  he  kill'd  the  Traitor. 

IBIOORI. 

No!  the  fool! 
Ho  had  not  wit  enough  to  be  a  traitor. 
Poor  thick-eyed  beetle !  not  to  have  foreseen 
Tbat  he  who  gull'd  thee  with  a  whimper'd  lie 
To  murder  his  own  brother,  would  not  scruplo 
To  murder  iheer  if  e'er  his  goilt  grew  jeakius. 
And  he  ooaM  steal  npon  diee  in  the  dark! 

ORDONIO. 

Thmk  wooldst  not  then  have  come,  if— ^ 

ISIDORE. 

Oh  yosi  nqr  Loid  1 

I  would  have  met  him  am*d,  and  searad  tho  oowd 
(Ibiborx  Arotft  ef  his  robe;  ehom  himse(f  armai 
anddmwt  his  smcfd, 

ORDONIO. 

Now  diis  is  excellent,  and  warms  the  hlood ! 
My  hsttt  was  drawing  back,  drawing  me  had( 
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REMOBSE. 


m 


Wift  wnkani 


acn^lak  Xfow  my  Ven- 


ItocfconH  DM  cm-wBrdf  with  a  wurrior's  mieii, 
Aad  daiiw  tl»t  Ufe,  njr  pitf  robb'4  hor  of— 
Mow  wfll  I  kUl  dMe»  thankl^n  alawl  tad  ooant  it 
AMong  my  oomfintable  dwiii^to  h«vaailer. 

ISIDORE. 

And  'all  my  Htlle  ones  fittherlow 

•  Die  tfaoQ  fint 

[ThnffgH  ;  ORDoyio  daarnu  Isidore,  oimI  ta  di^ 
mrwtv»ghimlknwtld»twafduptkatrtce$$appO' 
mie  ta  wkick  tkef  toere  ttanding.  biDORE  kwrriti 
iaUo  the  retett  wiUt  kutordi,  OtmomofoOows  km  f 
a  hud  cry  ^  "TraUor!  Mcngler  /  *'  if  heard 
/romAecavem,aniin  a  inoamUOaaiomo  refanu 


TALDEZ. 

Hash,  tlioughtleat  woman ! 

TERESA. 

Nay»  it  wakes  wilhin  i 
n  a  woman's  i 


ORDONIO. 

Ibavvlml'dliimdowntheehasm!  TrsaaonlbrtMa- 

SOB. 

Ha  drmaU  of  tt :  benceibrwaid  let  him  sleep 

A  dveamlesB  sleeps  fiom  wiuch  no  wife  can  wake  Um. 

His  ^ratsi  loo  is  made  out-*Now  Sot  his  friend. 

[ExUOKDomo. 


na 


SCENE  It* 
Cimri  of  a  Sttrae&me  or  GoAk  CoiUei, 
wUiUmbomOf^pf  aJhengeommsMt. 

TERESA. 

Heart«hiUing  Superstition !  thoa  canst  glass 
Etsd  Pity's  eye  with  her  own  froxen  tear. 
In  vain  I  urge  die  tortures  that  await  him ; 
Even  Sefana,  reverend  guardian  of  my  childhood. 
My  second  mother,  shuts  her  heart  against  me ! 
Well,  I  faanre  won  from  her  what  most  imports 
"nia  praaeni  need,  this  secret  of  the  dungeon, 
KacywB  only  to  hoiselC— A  Moor  J  a  Soroeter! 
Noi  I  have  &idt,  that  NataM  ne'er  permitted 
Basiiissa  to  wear  a  form  so  noble.    True, 
f  danht  not,  dmt  Qrdooio  had  subom'd  him 
1>>  act  aome  part  hi  aoBM  unholy  fiand; 
im  tela  doubt,  that  for  some  trnknown  pWfMisa 
He  hath  ba/Hed  his  suborner,  tenoiMMitiok  him» 
And  timt  Oidooio  meditatea  revenge! 
But  asy  ivmlve  is  fix'd!  myself  will  rescue  hmi, 
And  learn  if  haply  he  know  aught  of  Alvar. 

filler  Valobs. 

VALDtX. 

Wn  sad  f— and  gasng  at  the  massive  door 
Of  tiiat  fell  Dungeon  which  thou  ne*er  hadst  sight  oC 
Siivo  wkat,  perchance,  thy  inftnt  fimcy  shaped  it, 
Wlien  Ibo  none  stili'd  thy  cries  with  unmeant  threats. 
Now  by  my  faitfa.  Girl !  diis  same  wimd  hauBto  thee ! 
A  ssstsly  man,  and  ekiquent  and  tender — 

[IflAa  sneer. 
Who  Hmd  need  wonder  if  a  lady  sigha 
Stan  at  the  thaoght  of  what  these  stem  Dnminlomi 

inUBBA  (iflicA  tdenm  indignationy. 
7\kB  boner  of  their  ghastly 
Doth  so  o'enop  the  height  of  all 
That  I  should  feel  too  little  for  mine  enemy, 
If  it  were  possible  I  could  fbel  more, 
Even  tiiough  the  dearest  inmates  of  our  household 
Were  doomed  to  suffer  tliem.  That  such  thin^ 


TALORX. 

/  No  mora  of  this— 

What  if  Idonviedfo  or  his  creatures  hear  us! 
I  dars  not  listen  to  you. 

TERESA 

My  honored  Lord, 
These  were  my  Alvar's  lessons ;  and  whene'ei 
I  bend  me  o'er  his  portrait,  I  repeat  them. 
As  if  to  give  a  voice  to  the  mote  image. 

VAIJ>EC. 

—We  have  moum'd  for  Alvar. 
Of  his  sad  fate  diere  now  remains  no  doubt 
Have  I  no  other  son  f 

TERESA. 

Speak  not  of  him ! 
Hat  low  imposture !  Tliat  mysterious  picture ! 
If  this  be  madness,  must  I  wed  a  madman  T 
And  if  not  madness,  there  is  mystery. 
And  guih  doth  lurk  behind  it 

VALDBZ. 

Is  this  Weill 


Ves,  it  is  truth :  saw  }'0u  his  countenance  f 
How  rsge,  reraone,  and  scorn,  and  stupid  fear. 
Displaced  each  other  with  swifl  interchanges  ? 

0  that  I  had  indeed  the  sorcerer's  power! 

1  would  call  up  before  thine  eyes  the  image 
Of  my  betrodied  Alvar,  of  thy  nrstrbom! 
Ilis  own  fair  countenance,  his  Idngly  forehead. 
His  tender  smiles,  love's  day^hiwn  on  his  lips ! 
That  spiiitaal  and  ahnost  heavenly  light 
In  his  fommsmling  eye—his  mien  hsroic, 
Viftue's  own  native  heraldiy !  to  man 
Genial,  and  pleasant  to  hisi  guardian  sngeL 
Whene'er  he  gladden'd,  how  the  gladnen  spread 
Wide  round  himi  and  when  oft  widi  swelling  t 
Flash'd  through  by  indignation,  he  bewail'd 
The  wrongs  of  Belgium's  martyr'd  patrioti. 

Oh,  what  a  grief  was  there — for  joy  to  envy, 
Or  gaae  upon  enamour'd! 

O  my  father! 
Recall  that  morning  when  we  knelt  together. 
And  thou  didst  bless  our  loves!  O  even  now. 
Even  now,  my  sire !  to  thy  mind's  eye  present  hni» 
As  at  that  moment  he  rase  up  befbve  thee, 
Stately,  with  beaming  look !  Phioe,  place  beside  him 
OidoQio'a  dark  perturbed  countenanee ! 
Then  hid  me  (Ob  thou  couldst  not)  bid  me  turn 
Fvom'him,  the  joy,  the  triumph  of  our  kind ! 
To  take  in  ezohssiga  that  brooding  man,  wim  nevor 
LiAs  up  his  eye  fkom  the  earth,  imless  to  scowL 

VALDCZ. 

Ungrateful  woman !  I  have  tried  to  stifle 
An  old  man's  passion !  was  it  not  enough 
That  thou  hadst  made  my  son  a  restless  man, 
Banish'd  his  health,  and  half  unhinged  his  reaion  t 
But  that  thou  wilt  insult  him  with  suspicion  f 
And  toil  to  blast  his  honor  ?  I  am  old, 
A  coOBlbrtleBs  old  man ! 


•Viito  AppeQdis,Nol0  2. 


O  Grief!  to  hear 
Haiafiil  entreatiaf  from  a  voice  we  h»ve! 
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Enter  a  'Pkabahv  and  presents  a  leOer  to  Vauhz. 

TALOKZ  {reading  tQ. 

■*  He  dares  not  venture  hither ! "  Why  what  can  this 

mean? 
**  Lest  ihe  Familiais  of  the  Inqnbition, 
That  WBiqh  around  my  0ates,  should  inteiDepl  lum ; 
But  he  conjures  me,  that  without  delay 
I  hasten  to  hhn— 4br  my  own  sake  entreals  mft 
To  gaard  from  danger  hun  I  hold  im|irisoa*d-«* 
He  will  reveal  a  secretrthe  joy  of  which 
Will  even  outweigh  the  sorrow." — Why  what  can 

this  be  f 
Farchance  it  is  some  Moorish  stratagem. 
To  have  m  me  a  hostage  for  his  safety. 
Nay,  tibat  they  dare  not  ?  Ho !  collect  my  servants ! 
I  will  go  thither — ^let  them  arm  themselves. 

lExU  Vaxjubz. 

TERESA  (alone). 
The  moon  is  high  in  heaven,  and  all  is  husVd. 
Tet,  anxious  listener!  1  have  seem*d  to  hear 
A  low  dead  thunder  mutter  through  the  night, 
As  'twere  a  giant  ongiy  in  hjs  sleep. 
OAlvar!  Alvor!  that  ibey  could  return. 
Those  blessed  days  that  imitated  heaven, 
When  wo  two  wont  to  walk  at  even-tide ; 
When  we  saw  naught  but  beauty ;  when  we  heard 
The  voice  of  that  Almighty  One  who  loved  us 
In  every  gale  that  breathed,  and  wave  that  mar- 

mnrMf 
O  we  have  listenM,  even  tUl  high-wrought  plettare 
Hath  half  assumed  the  countenance  of  grieC 
And  the  deep  sigh  seem'd  to  heave  up  a  weight 
Of  bliss,  that  pross'd  loo  heavy  on  Ae  heart 

[Apaute, 
And  this  majestic  Moor,  seems  he  not  one 
Who  oft  and  long  communing  with  my  Atvtr 
Hath  drunk  in  Undred  lustre  from  his  pwsfiacn, 
And  guidae  me  to  him  with  reflected  hghl  f 
What  if  in  yvNi  daik  dm^eon  coward  l^peachery 
Be  groping  fat  him  with  envenom'd  poniaid— * 
Hsnee,  womanish  feut,  tnitors  to  love  and  dnty — 
Illfteehim.  [BeUTnxu^ 


SCENE  la 


7%$  Mountains  hf  tnoonHghL    Alradra  tdons  tK  a 
Maoris  drees. 

ALHAnKA. 

Yen  hanging  woods,  that  toudi'd  by  aotomn  seen 
As  they  were  bloasoming  hues  of  fin  and  gold ; 
The  flower-like  vroods,  mdst  lovely  in  decay, 
Tlie  many  olouds,  the  sea,  the  vodt,  the  aandi^ 
lie  in  the  silent  moonshine :  and  the  owl, 
(SiMiigo!  v«ryelraQgeO  the acreedMiwI only tndtesJ 
Sole  voice,  sole  eye  of  all  this  woiU  of  beonty ! 
Unless,  perhaps,  she  sing  her  screeching  song 
To  a  herd  of  wolves,  that  skulk  athiist  for  blood. 
Why  such  a  thing  am  I  ? — ^Where  are  these  men  f 
I  need  the  sympathy  of  human  faces, 
To  beat  away  this  deep  contempt  for  all  thmgs. 
Which  quenches  my  revenge.    Oh !  would  to  Alia, 
The  mven,  or  the  sea-mew,  were  appointed 
To  bring  me  food !  or  rather  that  my  soul 
Could  drink  in  lifo  from  the  unsversal  airf 
It  were  a  lot  divine  in  some  small  skiff 
Along  some  Ocean's  boundless  solitude, 


To  float  for  ever  widi  a  caielai».ooiinto. 
And  think  myaelf  the  only  being  aMvd  ! 

My  cUMren  ;>-4aidore'a  diildrent-^San  of  Valdoc. 
lliiB  hath  new<strang  mine  aim,.  Thou  coward  tymal 
To  stupi^^a  woman's  heart  with  angmsh, 
Till  Ae  fhi!got--«ven  that  she  was  a  mother  \ 
[SkeJIsus  kereyesnihe earth.    Then  drop  in  one i^let 
oaeCAer,  froa^  different  parts  of  ^  stage^'a  ooi»> 
sidemble  number  of  MorescoeSf  aU  in  Moonsk  gm- 
tnenis  and  Moorish  armor.     They  form  a  cirde  of 
a  distance  round  Aluadra,  and  remain  silent  tSl 
the  second  in  command,  JNaomi,  enieTt,  distingmsksi 
by  his  dress  and  armor,  and  by  the  silent  obdsamos 
paid  to  him  on  his  entrance  by  the  other  Moors. 

NAOMI. 

Woman !  may  Alia  and  the  Prophet  blen  dieo! 
We  have  obey'd  thy  call.  Where  is  cor  cfa&aft 
And  why  didst  thou  enjoin  these  Moorish  ganneots  ff 

AuiADBA  {raising  her  eyes,  and  lookiiig  round  on  tic 

circle). 
Warriors  of  Mahcfmet !  fisthful  hi  the  holtle ! 
My  countrymen !  Come  ye  prepared  to  work 
An  honorable  dead  t  And  would  ys  work  it 
In  the  abva*s  garb  ?  Cune  on  those  Christian  rabeai 
They  are  spell-blasted :  and  whoever  wean  ften 
Bib  iirm  shrinks  witfaor'd,  his  heaii  mails  nway* 
And  his  bones  softoD. 

NAoni. 

Where  is  Isidore  f 
ALHADRA  (ta  o  deep  low  voice). 
This  night  I  went  from  forth  my  house,  and  loft 
His  children  all  asleep :  and  he  was  living  I 
And  I  retum'd  and  found  them  still  asleep, 
Bnt  he  had  perish'd 

AIX  THE  M0AI3C0n» 

Perish'dt 

Hehadperish'd! 
Sleep  on,  poor  babes !  not  one  of  yoa  doth  know 
That  he  is  fhtherloss    m  dosobto  orphan  J 
Why  shanid  we  woke  them?  can  an  inAni^ am 
Bovon^ehismavdorT 

ONE  MORsacoE  {io  ancther). 

Did  she  say  his  milrderf 

NAOHL 

r  Not  muider'd  f 


▲LHAOEA. 

Muidnr'd  by  aChrirtim! 
[TAsy  ofi  at  ones  dross  lArtr  sabst^ 
ALBAMiA  {to  Naomi,  w&o  o^osfises  from  the  eit^^tk 
Brother  of  Zagri !  fling  away  thy  sword 
Thisisthydiiefiain'a!    [He  st^  furwont  to  fake  tt 

Dost  thou  dare  reeeivo  it  I 
For  1  have  sworn  by  Alia  and  the  Pmphet, 
No  tear  shall  iBm  tfaoas  eyes,  this  wonna's  beart 
flhail  fanvre  no  groan,  till  I  have  seen  that  awonl 
Wet  with  the  lUoMood  of  the  son  of  Valdei! 

[A  pom 
Okdoaio  waa  yov  ddeflain's  murderer! 

WAOMI. 

He  dies,  by  Atla. 
AMJL  (kneeUng.) 

By  411% 

AUtAOEA. 

Hrfanigfat  yoor  chieftain  arm'd  himael^  ^ 
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Ym»  the  Bwalh  of  yonder  ctTem. 

Ailer  a  while  I  uw  the  son  of  Valdes 

Kuril  by  \f  ith  flaring  torch ;  he  UkewiM  enter*d. 

There  wan  another  and  a  longer  paoae ; 

And  once,  methought  I  heard  the  clash  of  swords ! 

And  soon  ifae  son  of  Vsldest  reappear'd  t 

He  Aung  hia  loreh  towards  the  moon  in  sport, 

And  aeem*d  as  he  were  mirthful !  T  stood  listei^g, 

ImpitfieaK  ibr  the  footsteps  of  my  husband ! 

NAOML 

*nio«  caDedst  him? 

ALBADRA. 

I  cuept  into  dlie  oavem— 
Twaa  daik  and  -wry  ■lent  [Them  uOdly. 

What  saidBt  thou! 
No!  bo!  I  did  not  dare  call  Isidore, 
Lest  I  slMmM  haar  no  answer!  A  brief  while. 
Belike,  1  kat  all  daooght  and  memory 
or  that  §at  whidi  I  came!  After  that  paiw» 

0  IfaoTen !  I  heaid  a  groaiit  and  ibQow'd  its 
Aad  yet  anodier  groan,  which  gaided  mo 
tms  >  atianga  focom    and  tfaevs  was2^^ 

A  hideoQB  K|ht!  his  torch  by  on  die  groand; 
las  inae  homt  dimly  o'er  a  chasm's  btiok  t 

1  spake ;  and  whilst  I  apake,  a  feahla  gnai   ' 
l^aae  lion  that  chasm!  it  was  his  last!  Us  deatb- 

groan! 

haoml 
f^arfbt  her,  Alia. 

ALRADRA. 

T  Stood  in  unimaginable  tnmce 
And  agony  that  cannot  be  remember'd, 
L ■tilling  with  horrid  hope  to  hear  a  groan ! 
B«  I  had  heard  hk  kM!  my  hiBband*sdeatfH;roaii! 

KAOail. 

Kirte!  let  OS  onward. 

AUfABRA. 

I  look'd  iar  down  the  pU— 
My  sight  waa  bounded  by  a  jatiing  fragment  : 
Aad  it  was  stam'd  with  Uood.  Then  first  I  shriekU 
Itfy  aye-balk  burnt,  my  brain  grew  hot  as  fire» 
And  all  iha  haoging  drops  of  the  wet  roof 
Tam'd  into  blood — I  saw  them  turn  to  blood! 
hvA  I  waa  leaping  wildly  down  the  chasm. 
When  on  the  frrther  hrink  I  saw  his  sword. 
And  it  aaid.  Vengeance !— Curses  on  my  tongue! 
TW  moon  hath  moved  in  Heaven,  and  I  am  here, 
Asd  ha  hath  not  had  vengeance !  Isidore! 
Sprit  of  laideie !  thy  murdersr  lives ! 
Anay!  away! 

ALL. 

Away!  away! 

{She  raa&ss  ^,  aB/oBomiv  Asr. 


ACT  V. 

8C£NE  I. 

A  Dungmm, 

ALVAB  (atoae)  naes  douiff  from  tihedtf  rtidi. 

ALVAB. 


This  is  the  praceas  of  our  love  aad  wisdom 

To  eadi  poor  brother  who  oflfeods  against  i 

JMost  innooentv  perhaps — end  what  if  guilty  ? 

Is  this  the  only  euro i  Afercifol  God! 

Each  poro  and  natural  outlet  shrivcird  up^ 

By  ignorance  and  parching  poverty, 

EDs  energies  roll  bock  upon  his  heart, 

And  stagnate  and  corrupt,  till,  changed  to  poison, 

They  hreak  out  on  him,  like  a  lotheaome  plague 

spot! 
Then  we  call  in  our  pamper'd  momit^bonks : 
And  this  is  their  best  cure !  uneomibrted 
And  fiiendlem  solitude,  groamng  and  team, 
And  savage  faces,  at  the  clanking  hour, 
Seen  through  the  steam  and  vapois  of  his  dungeon 
By  ttiie  lamp's  dismal  twihgfat!  80  ho  lies 
Circled  with  evil,  tiU  his  yeiy  sool 
Unaaoolds  its  eaasnoe,  hopeleatly  daferm'd 
By  sights  of  evermore  delbrmiiy ! 
With  other  ministrations  thou,  O  Nature ! 
Healest  thy  wandering  and  distemper'd  child : 
Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences, 
Thy  sunny  hues.  Mi  iorros,  and  breathing  sweets; 
Thy  melodies  of  words,  and  winds,  and  waters! 
Till  he  relent,  and  con  no  more  endure 
To  be  a  jarring  and  a  diaaonant  thing 
Amid  thk  general  dance  and  minstrelsy ; 
But,  bursting  into  tears,  wins  back  his  way. 
His  angry  spirit  heard  and  harmonized 
By  the  benignant  totich  of  love  and  beauty. 
I  am  chill  and  weary  I  Yon  rode  bench  of  sfone. 
In  dmt  dark  angle,  the  sole  re8th^:•place ! 
But  the  sel^pproving  moid  is  its  ovm  light, 
And  life's  best  vnumth  still  radiates  flora  the  heart 
IVhere  I/yve  aits  brooding,  and  an  honest  purpose^ 

[Retirts  out  of  i^kU 

BiUer  TsaiaA  with  a  Tipper. 


It  has  chill'd  my  veiy  life — ^my  oi;mi  voice  scares  me! 

Tet  when  I  hear  it  not,  I  seem  to  lose 

The  substance  of  my  being — my  strongest  grasp 

Sends  inwards  but  weak  wimess  that  I  am. 

I  seek  to  cheat  the  echo. — How  the  half  1 

Blend  with  this  strangled  tight!  la  he  not  1 

[Loukmg  rotmd 
O  fiw  one  boman  lace  here — but  to  see 
One  human  &ce  here  to  sustain  me^^—Cooraga ! 
It  is  but  my  own  fear !  The  life  withfai  me. 
It  onks  and  waveis  bice  this  cone  of  flame, 
Beyond  which  I  scarce  dare  look  onward  !  Oh! 

[ShudderiMg. 
U  I  frmt!  If  this  inhuman  den  should  be 
At  once  my  death-bed  and  my  burial  vnolt! 
[Fomtfy  arreoflw  at  Alvar  emerges/rom  ikt  rsossa 
ALTAR  (ruthia  tmeardt  her,  ixnd  catchet  her  a»  $U 


0  grackras  Heaven !  it  is,  it  is  Teresa ! 

1  shall  reveal  myself?  The  sudden  shock 
Of  rapnu^  will  blow  out  ttiis  spark  of  life. 
And  Joy  complete  what  Terror  has  begun. 

0  ye  impetuous  beatings  here,  be  still ! 
Tersaa,  best  beloved !  pale,  pale,  and  cold ! 
Her  polae  doth  flutter !  Teresa  I  my  Teresa ! 

TSRESA  {reccveringf  look*  round  wUcUjf), 

1  heaid  a  voice ;  but  eftaa  in  my  dreamt 
Ihoarthatvoine!  aad  apaka and  try—and ttf- 
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To  hear  it  vntiofl  bat  I  never 
And  't» m  now^-eveD  so!  Well:  he  is  dead— 
Murder'df  perhaps !  And  I  am  frint,  and  ftel 
As  if  it  were  no  painful  thing  to  die ! 

ALVAR  (eagerly). 
Believe  it  not,  sweet  maid !  Believe  it  not, 
Beloved  woman !  T  was  a  low  imposture, 
Fmmed  by  a  guilty  wretch. 
''ERESA  {retire*  from  him,  anifeetHy  tupporti  hen^ 
againtt  a  pillar  of  ike  dungeon). 

Hal  Whoanthoat 
ALVAH  {exceedingly  t^ectecth 
SttbomM  by  his  brother — 


Didst  tAoK  mnrder  him  t 
And  dost  diou  now  repent  ?  Poor  troubled  man» 
I  do  ibigive  thee,  and  may  Heaven  fingive  thee ! 

ALVAft. 

Ordonio— he-^ 

TERIBA. 

If  thou  didst  mnider  him— > 
His  spirit  ever  at  the  throne  of  God 
Asks  mercy  lor  thee :  prays  fbr  mercy  lor  fliea, 
With  teais  in  Heaven ! 

ALVAR. 

Alvar  was  not  murdered. 
Be  calm!  Be  calm,  sweet  moid  I 


iiwOdly). 
Nay,  Day»  but  tell  me ! 

[Apauee;  then  presees  her  fortkeCKt, 
O 'tis  lost  again! 
This  dull  oonfiised  pain-* 

[A  pttuee^  the  gaeee  at  Alvak. 
Mysterious  man ! 
Methinks  I  can  not  fear  thee :  for  thine  eye 
Doih  swim  with  love  and  pity^— Well!  Ordonio—   . 
Oh  my  foreboding  heart !  and  he  suborned  Ihee, 
And  thou  didst  spare  his  life?  Bleanngs  shower  on 

thee, 
As  many  es  the  drops  twice  counted  o'er 
In  the  fond  ftithful  heart  of  his  Teresa ! 

ALVAR. 

1  can  endure  no  more.-   The  Moorish  Soroerar 
EusiB  but  in  the  slain  upon  his  iaoe. 
That  picture— 

TIRCBA  (admncet  toitarde  km). 
Ha!  speak  on! 

ALVAR. 

Beloved  Teresa! 
h  told  but  half  the  truth.    O  let  this  portrait 
Tell  all — that  Alvar  lives— that  he  is  here ! 
Tliy  much  deceived  but  ever  faithftil  Alvar. 

[Ihkee  her  portraUfrom  hie  neck,  and  gives  it  her. 
TERESA  (receiving  the  portrait- 
The  same— it  is  the  same.    Ah!  who  art  thouf 
Nay  I  will  call  thee,  Alvar  !    [ShefaOa  on  his  week 

ALVAR. 

O  joy  nnattemUe ! 
But  hatk!  a  sound  as  of  removing  bam 
At  the  dungeon's  outer  door.    A  brief,  brief  while 
Conceal  tbyseU;  my  love !  It  is  Qidonia 
For  the  honor  of  oor  race,  for  our  dear  iadiarf 
0  for  himself  too  (he  is  still  my  brethei) 
Let  me  reoall  him  to  his  nobler  natore. 
That  he  may  wake  as  fiom  a  drmmi  of  mmdor! 
D  1st  me  iccondle  him  to  himadf. 


Open  the  sacred  aonice  ef  pemlent  tmoi^ 
And  be  once  mow  his  own  beloved  Alvac 


O  my  all  virtuous  love !  I  fear  to  leave  thee 
With  that  obdurate  man. 

ALVAR. 

Thou  dost  not  leave  me ! 
But  a  brief  while  retire  into  the  darimess : 

0  diat  my  joy  could  spread  its  sunshine  round  &ee 

TERESA. 

The  sound  of  thy  voice  shall  be  my  music ! 

[Retiring,  ehe  returns  hastily  and  embraces  Altaa. 
Alvar!  my  Alvar!  am  I  sure  I  hold  theef 
Is  it  no  dream  ?  thee  in  my  amuv  my  Alvar!    [Exit 
[A  noise  at  Ike  Dungeon  door.    A  opens,  etmd 
Onnomo  enters,  mtk  a  goblet  in  his  hand 

oanovio. 
Hail,  potent  winrd !  in  my  gayer  mood 

1  pouz'd  foi^  a  libation  to  old  Ploto, 

And  as  I  farimm'd  the  bovd,  I  thought  on  thee> 

Thou  hast  conspired  agauost  my  hie  and  honor. 

Hast  irick'd  me  foully ;  yet  I  hate-  thee  net 

Why  sbould  I  hate  thee  t  this  same  world  of  aiu% 

T  is  boK  a  pool  amid  a  slonn  of  rain. 

And  we  the  air-bladders  that  ooniae  up  sod  donen. 

And  joust  and  tilt  in  meiry  tournament; 

And  'Wkea  one  bubble  runs  foul  of  another, 

[Waving  his  hand  lo  AVfAM, 
The  weaker  needs  most  break. 

ALVA&. 

I  see  thy  heart! 
Ilieie  is  a  frightful  glitter  in  thine  eye 
Which  dotii  betray  diee.    Inly-tortured  man! 
This  is  the  revelry  of  a  drunken  anguish. 
Which  film  would  scoff  away  the  pang  of  guilt 
And  quell  each  human  feeling. 

oanoNia 

Feeing!  foeiing! 
Tlie  death  of  a  man — the  breaking  of  a  bobble— 
*Tis  true  I  cannot  sob  for  such  misfortunes ; 
But  fiunmeai,  ooM  and  hunger — cones  en  me 
If  willingly  I  e'er  inflicted  them ! 
Come»  take  the  beverage ;  this  chill  place  demands  H. 
[Oroonio  pngere  the  gdbUL 

ALVAR. 

Ton  insect  on  the  wall. 

Which  moves  this  way  and  that  its  hundred  \jtah% 

Were  it  a  toy  of  mere  mechanic  craft. 

It  were  an  in/uiitely  curious  tiling ! 

But  it  has  life,  Ordonio !  life,  eiuoyment ! 

And  by  the  power  of  its  miraculous  will 

Wields  all  the  complex  movements  of  its  frame 

Unerringly  to  pleasurable  ends ! 

Saw  I  that  insect  on  this  goblet^  brim, 

I  would  remove  it  with  an  anxiotai  pity! 


What 


thouf 


ORDONlO. 


ALVAR. 

There's  poison  in  the  wine. 

oanoNio. 
Thoa  baal  goeaa'd  right;  there's  poison  in  the  wosa 
There's  poinn  in'^—which  of  ns  two  shall  drink  it  i 
For  one  of  w  must  die! 

ALVAR. 

Whom  dost  dioudnnk  me? 

REMORSE. 
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Tk0 


omovto. 


ALVAR. 

I  know  him  not 
And  yen  methinlcs  I  have  heurd  the  name  bat  lately. 
Means  ha  the  hwband  of  ihe  Mooiuh  wonttaf 
'  iwdora  f  Indofo  ? 

oftDomo. 
Goad !  good !  dwt  Ko!  by  heavn  it  hu  lattored  me. 
Ikm  I  am  dif  nBtor!  VBUun!  thoa abaU dimk  it. 
Or  die  m  bsiiever  death. 

ALVAS. 

What  strange  lohitjon 
Hast  thoQ  fbond  ont  to  ntiflfy  thy  faan, 
Aod  dnig  them  to  unnatural  flieepf 

wUh  tUmamtempL 

My  master! 

ORDONIO. 

Thon  moontebank! 

ALVAR. 

Mountebank  and  villain ! 
What  then  art  thou  f  For  shame,  put  up  thy  swoid ! 
What  boots  a  weapon  in  a  wither'd  arm  7 
I  fix  mine  eye  upon  thee,  and  thou  tremblest  I 
1  speak,  and  fear  and  wonder  crush  thy  rage, 
And  turn  it  to  a  motionless  distraction ! 
Thoa  blind  eel(^ worshipper !  diy  pride,  thy  cmmingt 
Thy  fisfh  in  oni-veiaal  villany, 
Thy  ahallow  sophisms,  thy  pretended  scorn 
For  aU  thy  hnman  bi«thi«n— ^nt  npon  them  ? 
Wkat  have  they  done  fbr  thee  ?  have  they  giratt  tee 

peaee? 
Cand  diae  of  aianiiig  in  thy  sleep?  or  made 
The darknei  plaaaam  when  thou  wakest at  midhightf 
Alt  happy  when  alone  f  Camt  walk  by  dkyself 
Widi  even  step  and  quiet  cheerfulness  ? 
Tel,  yet  thoa  mayast  be  saved 

oumao  ^ncsatfy  npgeaiitg  the  toordt^, 

Saved!  iaved4 

ALVAE. 

One  pang! 
Gntld  I  call  vp  one  pang  of  true  Remoiaa! 

ORDONIO. 

Ha  vM  me  of  the  babes  that  jM^ttled  to  him, 
ffis  6iher1ess  liule  ones !  Remorse !  Remorse! 
Wheregott'st  thou  that  fooFs  word  ?  Curse  on  Remorse  I 
Can  if  give  np  the  dead,  or  recompact 
A  aanglod  body?  mangled — doshM  to  atoms! 
Not  an  the  blessings  of  a  host  of  angels 
Can  blow  away  a  desolate  widow's  curse ! 
AaAihough  thou  spill  thy  heart's  Uood  for  atonement) 
It  ihffl  not  weigh  against  an  orphan's  tear ! 


AI.VAK  (e 

BotAlvar-- 


6y  hiM  fedmg^ 


oKDomo. 
Hal  it  ehokes  thee  in  Ae  duoat. 
Even  tfiee ;  and  yet  I  pmy  Ihee  speak  it  out! 
BdU  Alvar!  Alvar! — howl  it  in  mine  ear, 
Heap  if  Hke  ooals  of  fire  upon  my  heart, 
And  sbaoc  it  hissing  Iharoiigfa  my  hrain! 

ALVAB. 

Alas! 
That  day  when  thou  didst  leap  from  off  the  rock 
Into  the  waves,  and  grosp'd  thy  sinking  brother, 
And  bore  him  lo  the  strand ;  then,  son  of  ValdM^ 

K 


How  sweet  and  ascaioal'the  oaaie  of  Alvar! 
Then,  then,  Ovdenio^  he  was  dear  tt>  thee. 
And  Oum  wart  dear  to  him ;  Heaven  only  knows 
How  very  dear  thoa  wort !  Why  didat  thou  hate  himt 

0  heaven !  how  he  would  fhll  upoa  thy  neck. 
And  weep  ftigiveness ! 

ORDONia 

Spirit  of  the  dead ! 
Melhinks  I  know  thee !  ha !  my  brain  turns  vnld 
At  its  own  dreams! — off— of!)  fantastic  shadow! 

ALVAR. 

1  fiin  woidd  tell  thee  what  I  am!  but  dare  not! 

OEDOiao. 
Cheat!  ytUain!  trailor!  whaiaoeTer  then  b»— 
I6arib0e,nan! 

TCRBA  {nuking  out  and  faUmg  on  Alvar's  wel). 
Ordonio!  'tis  thy  brother. 

[OROomo  toUk  frtaUic  toiZJiieM  nms  i^^oa  Alvar 
mtk  ki»  sword,  Teesia  JHfigs  hertdf  on 
Oadonio  and  amtia  kU  arm. 

Stop,  madman,  stop. 

alvar. 
Dees  then  this  thin  disguise  impenetrably 
Hide  Alvar  fh»n  thee  7  Toil  and  painful  wounds 
And  long  impiisonmeat  in  unwholesome  dungeons^ 
Have  marr'd  perhaps  all  trait  and  lineament 
Of  what  I  was !  But  chiefly,  chiefly,  brotlier, 
My  anguish  fer  thy  guilt ! 

Ordonio— Brother ! 
Nay,  nay,  dwu  slialt  embrace  me. 
OADOMio  {drawing  hack  and  gazing  at  Alvar  willi  a 
antnlenance  of  at  once  awe  and  terror). 

Touch  me  not! 
Toneh  not  poUation,  Alvar!  I  will  die. 
[He  attend  tofaU  on  hie  eword:  Alvaa  and  Terksa 


live. 


ALVAR.      • 

We  will  find  means  to  save  your  honor. 
Oh  live,  Ordonio !  ibr  our  ikther's  sake ! 
Spare  his  grey  hairs ! 

TERESA. 

And  you  may  yet  be  happy. 

OR1X>NIO. 

O  horror !  not  a  thousand  years  in  heaven 

Gould  reGompose  this  miserable  heart. 

Or  make  it  capable  of  one  brief  joy ! 

Live !  Live !  Why  yes !  'twere  well  to  live  with  you: 

For  is  it  fit  a  villain  should  be  proud  f 

My  brother!  I  will  kneel  to  you,  my  brother ! 

[Kjwding. 
Fngi've  me,  Alvar !— CViras  me  with  forgiveness ! 

AliVAR. 

Can  hack  tiqr  eoal,  Ordonio,  and  feok  nwuid  thee  t 
Now  is  the  tune  ibr  greemess !  Think  that  Heavei^* 

TERXSA. 

O  maik  his  eye!  he  hears  not  what  yim  ny. 

ORDONIO  (poiniing  at  the  vacancf^ 
Yes,  flmfc  hii  eye !  there's  faschiation  in  it  \ 
lliou  saidst  thou  didst  not  know  him— That  is  he! 
He  oomes  npon  me ! 

ALVAR. 

Heal,  O  heal  him,  Heaveo ' 

ORDONfO. 

Nearer  and  nearer!  and  I  cannot  stir! 
WiXi  no  one  hear  diese  stifled  groans,  and  weke  met 
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cousBsxKSBa  POErncAL  woska 


Ha  ivoald  tera  diad  to  Mva  ma,  and  I  ]dll*d  hn 
A  hiMbaad  and  a  faSharS-> 

TSRI8A. 

Soma  aacrat  pMaon 
Brink!  np  hm  apiriti ! 

ouMimo  OGnvrfy  recoQecfu^  hvmdf). 
Let  the  eternal  Jnttiea 
Plapare  my  puniahment  in  the  obacura  worid— 
I  will  not  b«ttr  to  live-^o  live — 0  agony ! 
And  be  myself  alone  my  own  aore  toitnent! 

[The  d90M  fif  the  dungeon  are  hroken  upat,  cni  m 
rvMh  Alhadsa,  and  the  band  tif  Mouaooif. 

ALHADRA. 

Saiwfiiac  that  man! 

[A1.VA&  prtuu  cnward  to  defend  Ou>omo. 

ORDONIO. 

Ofil  rofliana !  I  bare  flong  away  my  aword. 
Woman,  my  life  ia  thine!  to  thee  I  giv»  ill 
Ofi*!  he  that  tonchea  me  with  hia  hand  of  flaah, 
I*U  rend  bis  limbs  aaander  f  I  have  attength 
With  ihis  bare  arm  to  aeatier  yoa  likp  aahea. 

ALHADRA. 

My  husband— 

OROOKIO. 

Yes,  I  muider'd  Urn  moat  ftoDy. 

AI^YAR  and  TERR8A. 

Obotribla! 

ALHADRA. 

Why  didst  thou  leave  his  childran  f 
0011100,  thou  shouldst  have  sent  thy  dogs  of  hell 
To  lap  their  blood !  Then,  tiien  1  might  have  harden*d 
My  soul  in  misery,  and  have  had  coroibrt 
I  would  have  siood  iar  ofll  quiet  though  daik, 
And  bade  the  race  of  men  raise  up  a  monming 
For  a  deep  horror  of  daaolation. 
Too  great  to  be  one  soal's  particular  lot ! 
Brother  of  Zagri !  let  me  lean  upon  diee. 

[Singgimg  10  Muppreu  her  fBiUwg$. 
TThe  time  is  not  yet  come  for  wonuin'a  anguish. 
I  have  not  seen  hU  blood — Witlun  an  hour 
Thoaa  little  ones  will  crowd  around  and  ask  ma, 
Wheie  ia  our  fatherr  1  shall  cum  thee  then! 
Wert  tiK>o  m  heaven,  my  cniae  would  pittdt  (ha« 


TXRKSA. 

He  doth  repent!  See,  lee,  I  kneel  to  thee! 

O  let  him  live !  That  aged  man,  his 
AUIADRA  iatendg) 

Why  had  he  such  a  aoa  f 

[ShtmU  from  the  dutamx  of,  Reaeaa 

Alvnr!  Alvar!  cud  fte  seioo  ^  Vauwk tenlL 

ALHAORA. 

RaBBCieT    and  laidove's  Spirit  unavangad  f 
The  dead  be  mine!  [^nrfdsa/y  stott ORMnob 

Now  take  aiy  life ! 

ORiwino  (se^^fmi^ /real  rJha  sBomd). 

Atonemam! 
Alvar  (whik  wilh  Txriba  ngiportu^  OlDQino). 
Ann  of  avenging  Heav«n, 

Thou  hast  snatched  from  me  my  moat  cheriah*d  hope. 
Bat  go!  my  word  was  pledged  to  theeu 
ORnoMio. 

Awayt 
BbRvn  not  my  Other's  rage  I  I  thank  diee!  Thoih-* 
[Them  tunuMg  hi$  ejfu  kafvitfy  io  Alvar. 


She  hR*«v«ngeddiebloodof  bidora! 
I  Btood  in  ailaDoa  like  a  alave  before  hes^ 
That  I  might  taate  the  wormwood  and  die  gaO, 
And  aatiate  this  aelf-accuaing  heart 
With  bitterer  agoniea  than  death  can  give. 
Forgive  me,  Alv&r ! 

Oh !  couldst  thou  foiget  me !  [Dm 
[Altar  and  Tkresa  bend  over  the  body  qf  Onnono 

iiM4Wi4  (A)  the  Hbors). 
tdmnk  the%  Heaven !  thou  haat oidain'd  it  wiaaly. 
That  adll  eitreraes  bring  their  own  cure.  That  po^ 
In  misery,  which  makes  the  oppfsssed  Man 
Regardless  of  his  own  life,  roalMa  him  too 
Lord  of  the  Oppressor's — Knew  I  a  himdnd  men 
Deapatring,  but  not  palsied  by  despair, 
This  arm  should  shake  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Woild « 
The  deep  foundations  of  iniquity 
Should  sink  away,  earth  groaning  from  beneath  daam  ( 
The  Btrong-bolds  of  the  cruel  men  should  foU, 
Their  Temples  and  their  mountainous  Toweia  shoiild 

Till  Desdladon  aeem'd  a  beautiful  thing. 
And  all  that  were,  and  had  the  Spirit  of  Lift, 
Sang  a  new  song  to  her  who  had  gone  forth. 
Conquering  and  still  to  oonquer! 

[AuiAORA  hwrriee  of  ici/A  the  Moors ;  the  ttagefOs 
wUk  armed  Peaeanfs  and  Serwnta,  Zduumz 
and  Vaij>kz  at  their  head.  Valdkz  ruehee  tufa 
Alvar*8  arme. 

ALVAR. 

Tom  not  thy  &ce  that  way,  my  father!  hide, 
Ob  hkle  it  from  his  eye !  Oh  let  thy  joy 
Fk»w  in  nnmingled  stream  through  diy  first  blwing 
[BathknedtoVAUmz 


My  Son!  MyAlvar!  Uesi,  Oh  Ueas  him,  HenTaa! 


Ma  toOk  my  Father? 


Blasi^  Oh  Mm  my  chiUiw! 

iBMAfMtL 

ALVAR. 

Delii^taaaiUl,  if  vnalloyM  mth  ffrieC 
Were  oaoinoiia.    In  iheae  stmiige  dread  avenii 
Jul  Heaven  instrucia  us  widi  an  awftd  voioa. 
That  Conscience  rules  us  eVn  against  our  choice. 
Our  inward  momtreas  to  guide  or  warn. 
If  liaten'd  to ;  but  if  repell'd  with  scorn. 
At  length  as  dire  Remorse,  she  reappears. 
Works  in  our  guilty  hopei,  and  selfish  fean ! 
Still  Ude,  Remember!  and  still  cries.  Too  lato! 
And  while  she  scares  us,  goads  as  to  our  fate. 


APPENDIX. 


Note  1,  page  81.  col.  I. 

Youarsapaiatsr.  •• 

The  Allowing  Knee  1  have  preaerved  in  thii  plaea, 
not  ao  nraoh  aa  explanatory  ol*  the  picture  ttf  iha 

aarination,  as  (if  I  may  aay  so  without  diareapect 
to  the  PuUic)  to  gmtify  my  own  fcelinga,  the  paosoga 
being  no  mere  fancy  portrait ;  but  a  sl^t,  yet  uul 
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felix,  an*  daaat,  viti. 


wtostfO  lN«i»B0failitato 


Sneft  WM  Ite  BoUd  SpanianTs  own  rolaUon. 
Be  toM  m«.  too,  how  In  bi«  early  youih^ 
Ami  hie  fint  tniv«Ie,  *t  wat  hie  choke  or  ch«n« 
To  make  long  aqloani  in  sea-wedded  Veniee ; 
IVre  won  the  low  of  tiiat  divine  old  oian, 
CoartBd  bjr  migbliMl  kinsi.  tho  Annoua  Tltianl 
Whn,  like  u  Mcmtd  and  mora  lovalf  Nntttra, 
1^  ihe  tweet  nyatery  of  Hnee  and  mlof^ 
Chaiiced  the  blank  canvas  to  a  magic  mirror. 
That  aada  tlw  Abeent  present ;  and  to  Bbadows  *" ' 
Oave  tiffbt,  depcb,  suhetanee,  bloom,  yea,  tlicnighC  and 


ne  loterf  tlw  oM  mn,  and  ravnrad  bis  art  : 
Aad  ihoofh  oP  noblett  birth  and  ample  fbrtnna, 
Itie  jpeaDf  enthnstast  tbonfht  il  no  eeom 
kt  this  jiMlienabte  ornament, 
Tb  he  his  papH,  and  with  filial  MA 
By  ivnetiaa  loapprapriate  the  saga  I 

Whfeh  Ike  tnr,  smittnf  oU  i '  , , 

The  Art,  beh0iior<d  thus,  leqoited  him: 
And  In  Ite  MIowinf  and  cnlanitons  ymn 
fcgmleA  tlw  hMim  oC  bis  anpavity. 

lUiAOBA. 

And thenlmtemed this pletoraT  andM^Med 
1^  aita  aatawfiil,  spell,  or  taltsmanl 

AX.TA1L 

A  patnt  apeM,  a  mif  bty  talisman  I 
ThelmpsHshahle  memory  of  the  deed 
Sntsdn^d  by  tova.  and  friaC  and  ladlffnatioal 
b  Tirid  were  the  ftmna  within  his  brain. 
His  very  eyea,  wben  shut,  mads  pictar«  of  ttan  t 

N<mS,  page  89,  eoL  1. 
The  fiQimmgSeeiM,  as  un/it  for  the  stage,  was  taken 
fiom  the  Tngedy,  in  the  year  1797,  and  published 
a  (he  Lyricai  Ballads.  But  this  work  having  been 
iMf  Qtnof  print,  J  have  been  advised  to  feprtnt  it, 
il  a  Itioie  id  the  second  Scene  of  Act  dte  Fourth*  p. 
89« 

fiifer  Tbk»a  and  9aMA. 

TXftKSA. 

Tissaad,  be  spake  of  you  fhroiliarly, 

As  mine  nnd  Alvar*B  common  foster-mother. 


.1  en  the  man,  wboe^  be  be, 
Tbat  )oinM  year  names  with  mine  I  O  my  sweat  Xa4r, 
As  oOefe  as  I  think  of  those  dear  times. 
When  yon  two  little  ones  would  stand,  at  eve, 
On  esch  side  of  my  ehsir,  and  make  me  learn 
AH  yon  bad  learnt  la  tbe  day ;  and  bow  to  talk 
la  fenUe  phrase ;  then  bid  me  sing  to  you— 
Tn  more  like  heaven  to  come,  than  what  Mat  been  I 

T^KSSA. 

to  that  eatraiiee,  6e!ma  f 


Kae^ 


Oaa  no  one  hear  7  Il<ia  a  pcvihnuitalet 


(WiMmISIC) 


My  hadband*s  Atther  told  it  me, 
Pooc  old  0esiaa~aiit«te  rest  bis  soni  I 
He  was  a  woodman,  and  coaid  Ml  aad  saw 
With  lasty  arm.    You  know  that  hoge  round  Iwu 
Which  propeihe  baling  waU  of  the  old  Chapelt 
Beneath  that  tiee,  while  yet  It  was  a  tiea. 
He  fbund  a  Baby  wrapt  in  mosses,  lined 
With  thistle-beards,  and  snch  small  tocks  of  wool 
All  hutg  on  brambles.    Well,  he  brought  bim  home, 
And  reared  bim  at  tbe  then  Lord  Valdes*  cost. 
And  so  tbe  babe  iprew  up  a  pretty  boy, 
A  prettyi»y,  but  mosr  onteaehable— 
Be  netec  learnt  a-prayer.  nor  told  a  bead. 
But  knew  the  names  of  biida,  and  moek'd  their  neiae. 
And  whiftled,  as  be  were  a  bird  himself: 
ABd«ll>themitumn  *t  was  his  only  play 
To  gather  seeds  of  wild  flowers,  and  to  plant  thaa 
With  earth  and  water  on  ths  stnmpa  of  trnen. 
A  Friar,  who  gatherM  simples  In  the  wood, 
A  gray.hair*d  man,  he  loved  this  little  boy : 
The  boy  loved  bhn,  and.  wben  tbe  friar  taught  hhn. 
Be  soon  could  write  with  tbe  pen ;  and  ttom  that  time 
Lived  chiefly  at  the  Convent  or  tbe  Castle. 
Bo  be  became  a  rare  and  learned  youth : 
Bat  O!  poor  wretch!  be  read,  and  read,  and  lead. 
Till  bis  brsin  fnm'd ;  and  ere  his  twentieth  year 
He  had  unlawihl  thoughts  of  many  things: 
And  though  be  pray'd.  ha  never  loved  to  pray 
With  hdly  man,  nor  in  a  holy  piece. 
Bet  yet  his  speech,  it  was  so  soft  aad  sweet, 
Tha  tete  Lord  Valdea  ne*er  was  wearied  with  hh& 
And  once,  as  by  the  north  side  of  tbe  cbspel 
They  stood  together,  cbain'd  in  deep  discourse, 
The  earth  heaved  under  tbem  with  such  a  groan. 
That  the  wall  totterd,  and  had  weU-nigh  fallen 
Right  on  ibeir  heads.    My  Lord  was  sorely  frigbten*d| 
A  Ibver  seized  him,  and  be  made  conlbsaion 
Of  all  the  her«tieal  and  lawlem  talk 
WMch  brought  this  Judgment :  so  tbe  youth  wis 
Antf  east  Intn  that  hole.    My  husband'^  flitber 
BoWd  If  he  a  ehIM— it  almost  broke  Ms  heart: 
And  once  as  be  was  working  near  this  dangeon, 
He  beard  a  voice  distinctly ;  n  was  tbe  youth>. 
Who  sung  a  doleful  song  about  green  fields. 
Hew  sweet  it  were  on  lake  or  wide  savanna 
Tbhunt  (br  food,  and  be  a  naked  man. 
And  wander  ap  and  down  at  liberty. 
fie  always  doted  on  the  youth,  and  now 
BJs  love  grew  deaipsrafe ;  and  defying  decth. 
He  made  that  conning  entmnce  1  dsaoibad, 
And  the  young  man  escaped. 


*Tlsai 

Sucb  V  would  loll  a  listening  child  to  sia^ 
His  rosy  iboe  besoil*d  with  nnwipod  tears. 
*    "    *  iofhim} 


He  went  on  shlpboeni 
With  those  bold  voyagers  who  made  diseoveiy 
Of  golden  lands.    Serfna*a  yeonger  brothn* 
Went  likewise,  and  when  be  return'd  to  Spain, 
He  toM  Sesina,  that  the  poor  mad  youth. 
Boon  after  they  arrived  in  that  new  world, 
In  spite  of  his  diesnasioat  seised  a  boat, 
And  all  alone  set  snil  by  silent  moonlight 
Up  a  great  river,  great  as  any  sea. 
And  ne'er  was  heard  of  more :  but  *ti«  suppossd. 
He  lived  and  died  among  tbe  savage  men. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  TALE. 

m 

IN  TWO  PARra. 


m^'npXx/ih 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tbk  form  of  the  following  dramatic  poem  it  in  hum- 
tile  imitation  of  the  Winter's  Tale  of  Shakspearo, 
except  that  I  have  called  the  first  part  a  Prelude  in- 
olead  of  a  fiivt  Act,  at  a  aomewhat  nearer  resem- 
hlauce  to  the  plan  of  the  ancienta,  of  which  one 
specimen  is  left  us  in  the  i&Khylian  Trilogy  of  the 
Agamemnon,  theOrestes,  and  the  £ttmeoides.  Though 
a  matter  of  form  merely,  yet  two  plays,  on  difierent 
periods  of  the  same  tale,  might  seem  less  boU,  than 
an  interval  of  twenty  years  between  the  firsi  and 
aacood  act  This  is,  however,  in  mere  obedience  to 
custom.  The  effect  does  not,  in  reality,  at  all  de- 
pend on  the  Time  of  the  interval ;  but  on  a  very  diA 
.ferent  principle.  There  are  cases  in  which  an  inter- 
val of  twenty  hours  between  the  acts  would  have  a 
WQise  effect  (i.  e.  render  the  imagination  less  dispoaed 
to  take  the  position  required)  than  twenty  yeai»  in 
other  cases.  For  the  rest,  I  shall  be  well  oootent  if 
my  readers  will  take  it  up,  read  and  ju^ge  it,  aa  a 
Chiislnas  tab. 


CHARACTERS. 

filEN. 
Emkriqv,  ttfw^pu^  Kmg  of  IByria. 
Raab  Kiupftiu,  cm  Ittynan  Cki^hm, 
Oasimu,  Son  of  KiuprUL 
Cflsr  Raoozzi,  a  lOitary  Commndtr 

WOMAN. 
Samlya,  Qfteen  if  lUyria. 


ZAPOLYA. 

PARTI. 

THE  PRELUDE,  ENTTTUa),  •*  TBE  DSURP- 
ERS  FORTUNE." 
SCENE  L 
PV«Rt  ^Ae  PaUusBwUh  a  magnificent  Colonnade.  On 
4me  side  a  mUiiary  Ouard-IIotue.    Senlries  pacin/f 
bmkward  and  forward  before  the  Palace,    Chkf 
Raoozzi,  at  the  door  cf  Ike  Guard-Houect  a$  looking 
forwards  at  »ome  ohject  in  the  distance. 

CREP  KA0OZZI. 

Mr  eyes  deceive  ma  aoi,  it  moat  be  ha! 
^Vho  bill  ottr  ehieC  my  mare  thaa  ftihar,  wl» 


But  Raab  Kiuprili  moves  with  such  a  gait! 
Lo !  e'en  this  eager  and  unwonted  haste 
But  agitates,  not  quelle,  ils  nuB^jesty. 
My  pation!  myoommander!  yea, 'tis  he! 
CaU  out  the  guards.    The  Lord  Kiuprili  eomei. 

Dncntf  beat,  etc.  the  Guard  Uime  out    Enter  RaaB 

Xiuraiu. 
RAAB  KiOMiLt  {making  a  signal  to  stop  As  drmna,  ele^ 
Silence!  enough!  This  is  no  time,  yoting  friend! 
For  ceremonious  dues.    This  aummooing  dram, 
Th'  aipehattenng  trumpet,  and  the  horseman's  dntto^ 
Are  inaolts  to  a  dying  sovereign's  ear. 
Soldien,  'tis  well!  Redre !  your  general  gieeta  700, 
Hb  loyal  fellow-warriofs.  [Quards  f«fM 

ciuer  BAOOzsi. 

Pardon  my  surpriae. 
Thus  sodden  from  the  camp,  and  unattended ! 
What  may  dieae  wondera  prophesy  f 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Tell  roe  ffrat. 
How  fiues  the  king  f  His  majesty  still  lives  f 

CIIRF  RAGOZZI. 

We  know  no  otherwise ;  but  EmericVs  friends 
CAnd  none  hut  they  approach  him)  scoff*  at  hope. 

RAAB  nupRiu. 
Ragoad !  I  hnve  nar'd  thee  £mn  m  child. 
And  «s  a  diild  I  have  rear'd  Ihee.   Whence  Hub  air 
Of  myaieryf  That  fiice  was  wont  to  dpen 
Clear  as  the  morning  to  roe,  showing  idl  ffihigia. 
Hide  nothing  from  me. 

OHXr  RAOOZZL 

0  most  loved,  most  hooor'd, 

The  mystery  diat  struggles  in  my  looks, 
Belray'd  my  whole  tale  to  thee,  if  it  told  tfiee 
That  I  am  ignorant ;  but  fear  the  worst 
And  mystery  is  contagious.    All  things  here 
Are  Ihll  of  motion :  and  yet  all  is  silent : 
And  bad  men's  hopes  infect  the  good  with  fean. 
RAAB  KiDPRiu  {lus  hand  to  his  hearcy 

1  have  tMmbhng  proof  within,  bow  true  thou  speakeat 

CHCF  RAGOZZI. 

That  die  prinoe  Emerick  feeais  the  soldiery, 
Gives  splendid  arms,  pays  the  commanders*  debtor 
And  (it  is  whisper'd)  by  sworn  prorakes 
Makes  himself  debtor— hearing  this,  thou  hast  haard 
Ail  {ITien  in  a  subdued  and  saddened  voiced 

But  what  my  Lord  will  Icam  loo  soon  himself 

RAAB    KIUPRILI. 

Ha !— Well  then,  let  it  come  *    Worse  aearre  ean 

come. 
This  letter,  written  by  die  trembling  hand 
Of  leyal  AndivpR,  calls  me  from  die  emp 
10# 
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To  his  iimaediate  profleneeL   It  KfpuniB  me. 

The  Queen,  and  Emerick,  guaidiaQBof  the  reelin. 

And  of  the  royal  infimt    Day  by  day, 

Ili>l>b'd  of  Zapolya's  aoocfaing  cares,  the  king 

Yeum  oalf  to  behold  one  precious  boon. 

And  with  bit  lift  breadie  forth  a  fiither's  Ueni]^ 

CHEF  HAGOZZI. 

RemsiBber  yoo,  my  Lord,  that  Hebraw  lewh, 
Whose  ftee  m  much  dittemper'd  yoa? 

1UAB  KIUPMIJ. 

Iheldhhiiftratpy:  but  llie  proof  ftflfag 
(Mora  couneoosly,  1  own,  than  pleased  myself^ 
I  MQt  boa  fiom  die  eamp^ 

CHtF  KAOOZZI.  ^ 

To  him  in  chief 
PkuesEmexick  thnts  his  royal  brother^  health. 

RAAB  KitrraiLi. 
ffide  nochiDg,  I  coiyure  you .'  What  of  him  T 

CUEF  aAGOZZL 

With  pomp  of  words  beyond  a  soldier's  cunning, 
And  ihnigs  and  wrinkled  brow,  he  smiles  and  whis- 
pers! 
TaJks  in  dark  words  of  women's  fancies ;  iiin«« 
TTwi  *twere  a  usdess  and  <»rael  teal 
To  rob  a  dying  maa  of  any  hope, 
However  vain,  that  soot!ies  him:  and,  in  fine^    • 
Denies  all  chance  of  offipring  from  the  Queen. 

MULB  KlUTftlLL 

^yaaooBmotkal  My  heel  was  on  in  head, 
And  (fiKd.!)  J  did  not  crush  it  1 

CHXF  ftAQOZZI. 

Nay,hefeaM 
MpO'Ti  wdl  not  long  survive  her  husband. 

,  BAAB  K1UPR1I.I. 

Ksmfest  treason !  Even  this  brief  delay 

Half  makes  me  an  accomplice— (If  he  live), 

Tfi.  ._,.  ,,       [f*  moving  toward  Ob  palaee, 

u  he  but  lire  and  know  me,  all  may— 

Cua  KAOOStl. 

#v    .  _^.    -  Hat!  [SUipBkkfL 

j^imof4aalli,myLoidi  am  I  commanded 
1^tt>paaingreas  to  the  palace. 

&4AB  KIUPBILL 

Thou! 

CBEF  BAQOZZI. 

Ao  pkfiB,  110  name^  no  mnk  excepted-* 

lUABUDPBIU. 

Thou! 

CRETBAOOZZJ. 

TTm  hfe  of  rniDe,  O  take  it,  Loid  KrapviK » 

Ijpve  it  as  a  weapon  to  tky  hai4ds, 

*WOTTOnolcm^.    Gnaidwmof niyria, 

jWeam  dwe,  'tis  worthless  m  myseU: 

Tlwu  tit  the  iramer  of  my  nobler  beingt 

^  does  diese  live  one  ▼irtoe  in  n^  soul, 

^  boaoable  hope,  bat  calls  diee  ftdier. 

let  ers  dwu  dost  resolve,  know  that  yoti  palace 

J>  Suaided  from  wiihio,  that  each  access 

fa  duoog'd  by  arm'd  conspirators,  watch'd  by  raffians 

ftimper-d  with  gifts,  and  hot  upon  die  spoU 

wnich  dial  false  promiser  still  trails  beftre 

T  n  ,  '^  ?»  <^«  boon— reserve  my  life 

Ui  1  can  tose  it  lor  die  realm  and  thee! 

w  BAAB  KfUPBIU. 

ftin     w^'*'*^*'"*'®'-    Omycomitiy, 
^UleaHlyna!  atend  I  hem  gpell-botmd ? 
8  KS 


Did  i^  King  k>ve  nief  Did  I  earn  his  lovet 
Have  we  embraced  as  brothers  would  endnaoet 
Was  I  his  arm,  his  dmnder-bolt  t  And  now 
Must  r,  hag-ridden,  paut  as  in  a  dream  I 
Or,  like  an  eagle,  whose  stmng  wings  press  up 
Againat  a  coilmg  serpent's  folth^  con  I 
Strike  hot  jfor  mockery,  and  widi  lestless  beak 
Gore  my  ovra  breast  ?— Ragoni,  diou  art  faidiful  ? 

CQXF  BAGOZZI. 

Here  before  Heaven  I  dedicate  my  faith 
To  the  loyal  line  of  Andreas. 

BAAB  Kioraiu. 
.  Hark,  Ragozzi! 

Gaut  la  a  fetmorous  thing  ere  perpetradon : 
Deapair  alone  makes  wicked  men  be  boUL 
Come  dKm  with  me!  They  have  heaid  my  Toice  in 

flight, 
Have  ftced  rouid.  terrorstruck,  and  feai'd  no  longer 
The  whisding  javelins  of  dieir  feU  pumnefs. 
Ha!  whatisdus? 

[BAw*  Flag  displayed  from  ^  Tbwcr  of  (he  PaU 
ace:  a  death-ieU  tdh,  etc 
Vengeance  of  Heaven !  lie  is  dead. 

CIIEF  RAQOZZI. 

At  length  then  'tis  announced.     Alas!  I  fear. 
That  these  black  death-flags  are  but  treason's  signals. 

BAAB  KIUPRILI  (looking 'forwardt  anxiously 
A  prophecy  loo  soon  fiilfiU'd  I  See  yonder! 
O  rank  and  ravenous  wolves!  the  death-bell  ecfaoea 
Sdll  in  die  doleful  air — and  see !  they  oome. 

CHXF  BAOOZZL 

ju  and  faidiful  in  dieir  villany. 
Even  to  the  moment,  that  the  master  tnttot 
Had  preordain'd  them. 

BAAB  KIUPRILI. 

.  Was  it  over-haste. 

Or  is  It  scorn,  that  in  this  race  of  treason 
Their  guilt  dius  drops  its  mask,  and  Uozons  forth 
Their  infamous  plot  even  toW  idiofs  sense. 

CHSr  BAOOZZL 

Dmibdess  dmy  deem  Heaven  too  usurp'd !  Haaven's 


Boaght  like  diemaalves ! 

[During  tUa  cemgertaHon  music  u  heard,  at  frk 
totemn  and  funereal,  and  (hen  {hanging  ta 
spirited  and  triumphal 

Being  equal  all  in  crime, 
Do  fOB  press  on,  ye  spotted  parriakles ! 
For  dw  one  sole  pre-eminence  yet  doubtfid. 
The  prize  of  fbreinost  impudence  ia  guiltT 

BAABKIDnUU. 

TIm  bed  man's  cunning  sdll  prepares  die  way 
Fob  in  own  oatwittiog.    I  aj^od,  Ragosai! 

[Ahidng  to  AtmseJ^— Oei^— 
Ragozzi !  I  appland. 
In  thee,  the  virtuous  hope  that  dares  look  onwftid 
And  keeps  die  life^poiit  warm  of  future  action 
Beneath  die  ckxik  of  padent  sufierance. 
Act  and  appear  as  time  and  pmdence  prompt  thae ; 
I  shall  not  misconceive  die  pert  thou  playest.  v 

Mine  is  an  easier  part — to  brave  tho  Usurper. 

[Enter  a  proccMion  of  Kmerick's  AdhereHt$t 
Nobkst  Chieftains,  and  Sdidiert,  with.  Muaia 
They  advance  toward  the  front  tf  the  Stage, 
KiuPBiLi  make*  the  tignd  for  them  lot 
The  J^iimc  ceaeee. 
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LiAiNR  or  Tm  noototioir. 
TiMi  UkA  Kiuprili* — ^Welcome  fram  the  c«mpi 

RAAB  KIVPRtU. 

Qnnre  magistrates  and  chiofWina  of  Qlynal 

hi  good  time  come  ye  hitlier,  if  ye  come 

Am  loyal  men  vnth  honorable  purpoee 

To  mourn  what  can  alone  be  mourn'd ;  but  chiefly 

To  enforce  ihe  laat  commands  of  royal  Ai^reaa, 

And  thield  the  queen,  Zapolya  :  haply  makiog 

The  MMlier's  joy  light  up  the  widow's  lean. 

LEADSJt 

Oor  purpose  demands  speed.    Grace  oar  proeempn; 
A  wanior  best  will  greet  a  warlike  king. 

lAAB  BfUFRULi. 

TtOfi  paiODt,  written  by  your  Ibu^mI  king 
(Lo!  his  own  seal  and  signature  atteoiing) 
Appoints  aa  guaidiane  of  his  realm  and  aS|iriBg* 
The  Queen,  and  the  Prince  Emeriek,  and  mysel£ 

[ Voket  qf  Lwe King  Emeriek*  «»  Emmick!  an 
EmeriekJ 

What  means  this  clamor?  Are  theae  madmen'tToioas  ? 
Or  ia  aome  knot  of  rioioiia  BhundeivBi  leagiwd 
To  inftraira  the  name  of  the  king's  brother 
With  a  lie  black  as  Hell  ?  unmanly  craelty, 
fngratitude, and  most  unnatural  treason!  [Aft 
What  mean  these  murmurs  I  Dare  then  any  here 
Proolaini  Prince  Emeiick  a  spotted  traitor? 
One  that  baa  taken  from  you  your  sworn  fidth. 
And  given  you  in  return  a  Judas*  bribe, 
In&my  now,  oppression  in  reversion. 
And  Heaven's  inevitable  cmo  hereafter  f 

[Loud  murtrnm,  followed  by  criew-^Enuriek  /  Ab 
jMy  Prmce!  Tfb  Ckangtlings! 
Tal  bear  with  me  awhile !  Have  I  lor  thia 
Bled  fi>r  your  aa&iy,  conquer'd  fbr  yoor  honor 
Wat  it  for  this,  lUyrians !  that  I  forded 
Your  thaw«BWoIn  torrents,  when  the  shouldering  ice 
Fought  with  the  foe,  and  stoin'd  its  jagged  points 
With  gore  iK)m  wounda,  I  felt  not  7  Did  the  blaat 
Beat  OQ  thia  body,  fiast^and-fitiaitte^iumb'd, 
TBI  Mf  haid  teh  dittingttidi'd  not  itm^ 
From  the  iDMnsats  mail,  its  felk>w-warrfcirf 
And  have  I  brought  home  with  me  Victory, 
And  with  hsr,  hand  in  hand,  fimbAoied  Peaoe^ 
Her  oountenaaoe  twice  lighted  up  with  ghtfy. 
As  if  I  had  charm'd  a  goddesa  down  6om  HMvenl 
But  these  will  flee  abhorreat  from  the  throne 
Of  nsurpalion ! 

(iMbrmura  mermm    and  erim  of  Omeard  /  omoonl  i 

Hive  you  then  thrown  otT  shame. 
And  shall  not  a  dear  ftnand,  a  leynl  auhjeet,  > 
Throw  ofl"  alt  ftwr  1  tell  ye,  the  ikir  feophiea 
Valiant^  wrested  fiom  a  valiant  Ibe, 
LoveVi  natural  oftringa  to  a  righlAil  king. 
Will  hang  as  ill  on  tl^  uaofping  traimr, 
Thia  btothefhtight,  this  Emeriek.  aa  robea 
or  geld  plttck'd  from  the  imsges  eC  goda 
Upon  a  aacrilegiotta  robber*a  bock. 

IDwing  (he  hut  four  lines,  enter  Lord  CAfllMiB, 
with  ea^reatumM  f\f  anger  and  alarm, 

OAaiMflL 

Who  is  this  fiictioaa  insolent,  that  darea  brand 
The  eleeted  King,  our  chosen  Emeriek? 

[8tart9-'^the»  i^prcaddng  with  timid 

My 


SAAB  KiuntiLi  (tamtfy  awaf), 

Caaimir !  He,  he  a  traitor ! 

T»  aoon  indeed,  Ragozsi !  have  I  learnt  ft    'Arii^ 

CA8IWR  {with  fieaerswv). 
hfy  Ikthdr  and  my  XiOid ! 

BLAAB  uuriuu. 
I  know  thee  not ! 


Tet  IhB  retnembmncing  did  oonnd  right  fihaL 

BAAB  KIUPRIU. 

A  holy  name  and  worda  of  natural  dnty 
Axe  bliuited  by  a  amhlen  iraitor'a  i 

OA0IMIB. 

O  hear  me.  Sire!  not  lightly  have  I  avi 

natfa  to  fimerick.  Illyria's  sceptre 
Demanda  a  manly  hand»  a  waonoi^s  |^ 
The  queen  Zapolya's  self«expeeted,oApiing 
At  leaat  i»  doubtAil :  and  of  all  one  noblm^ 
The  king  inheriting  his  brother's  heart, 
Hadi  honor*d  us  the  most     Yom-  rank,  my  Lord ! 
Already  eminent,  ia— «!1  it  can  be— 
Confirmed :  and  me  the  king's  grace  haft  iq[>pointed 
Chief  of  his  council  and  the  lord  high-eteward. 

RAABKrorMU. 

(Bought  by  a  bribe!)  I  know  thee  now  atill  Iobsl 

CAsmiR  (atrvggUng  wiA  hit  passim). 
So  nmeh  of  Raab  Kiu^nili's  bkied  flows  here, 
niat  no  power,  wava  that  heiy  name  of  &dior, 
Cdold  ahiaU  tha  BMA  who  so  diakonoi'd  nm. 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

Tbe  BOO  of  Raab  Kiuprili !  a  boagfac  bood^iavn, 
Oaflt'a  pander,  treason's  mouti>-piece,  a  gay  parroW 
Sehool'd  to  shrill  forth  his  feeder's  osurp'd  titfea. 
And  acBeam,  Long  live  king  Emeridc  I 


LBADSR. 

Ay,  Ring  Enwrick ! 
Stand  back,  my  Lord !  Lead  tu^  or  let  na  pnm. 


JM4r,  let  the  gMOml  apeak ! 

■OLDIRRB. 

Hearhim!  Bharhim! 
nAAB  KitrntfUi 
Hear  me, 
Aswmbied  lords  and  warriorv  of  niyria. 
Hear,  and  avenge  me!  Twice  ten  years  have  I 
Stood  in  yoor  presence,  hooor'd  hy  the  king, 
Belowd  and  tniatad.    Is  there  one  among  yon* 
Accuses  Raab  KiupiiH  of  a  bribe  f 
Or  ona  fiilae  whisper  in  his  aovereign\i  ear  t 
Who  here  dare  charge  me  with  an  orphan^  righlB 
Ontfiumd,  or  widow'a  plea  left  undefended  t 
And  «hall  I  now  he  branded  by  a  u^itiw, 
A  bought  bribed  wreteh,  %vho,  being  called  eiy  aoa 
Dolh  libel  a  efaaate  matron's  name,  and  plant 
Henshane  and  aoonile  en  a  mother^a  gmvnf 
The  nndoriing  aeaompUee  of  a  rohber. 
That  ftom  a  widow  and  a  widom^s  of&pring 
Woald  aieal  thoir  heriiagef  To  God  a  rebel. 
And  to  the  oammoit  frtlMr  of  hia  eoantry 
Arwieantiairaiial 


OABimR. 

Sirs !  your  words  gnm  dangn 


Tour  age  and  wisdom.    Tie  a  ataiesman^  vocue^ 
Te>  gnard  hia  eonnttjr'a  airfbty  fay  what  means 

am 
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U  bait  mj  be  inoteded— come  what  wiU 
Of  these  monki'  morab! 

KAAB  KICTKILI  (tUtde). 

Ha!  the  elder  Bratos 
Mide  hie  loiil  iron,  though  his  soiu  repented. 
T%By  boasted  not  their  basdhesa. 

[Start*,  and  draw  his  sword, 
Infiunous  changeling ! 
Recant  this  instant,  and  swear  loyalty. 
And  strict  obedience  to  thy  sovereign's  will ; 
Or,  by  the  spirit  of  departed  Andreas, 

Tlwudieet 

[Chiefs,  etc  rusk  to  interpose ;  during  the  tunadi 
enter  Ememicsl^  alarmed. 

Call  ODt  the  guard 

Coprilif  Ha! -{Wiih  lowered  voice,  at  the 

time  unth  one  hand  mahing  signs  to  the  guard 
toretsre^— 

Pkss  on,  friends!  to  the  pekoe. 

[Music  reoommences^ — The  Procession  passes  into 

the  Palace^ — During  u^ch  time  Eherick  and 

KiVTMUA  regard  each  other  stedfastly, 

KMUUCK. 

What!  Raab  Kiuprili?  What !  a  fiither*s  sword 
Against  his  own  son's  breast? 

RAAB  Kiuraiu. 

Twould  be  best  excuse  him, 
Wsn  he  Ikjf  son,  Prince  Emerick.    /  abjure  hun. , 

XMBRICK. 

This  is  xof  thanks,  then,  that  I  have  commenced 
A  reign  to  which  the  free  voice  of  the  nobles 
Bath  cail'd  me,  and  the  people,  by  regards 
Of  love  and  gmce  to  Raab  Kiupnli's  house  t 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

What  right  hadst  thou.  Prince  Emerick,  to  bestow 


■MERICK. 

hf  what  right  dares  Kiuprili  question  me  f 

RAAB  KIt7?RIU.  • 

Bf  a  right  ooramon  lo  all  loyal  subjects — 
'fowsen  duty !  As  the  realm's  co-regent, 
Appofaued  1^  our  sovereign's  last  free  act, 
Writ  by  himself —  [Qraeping  the  Patent. 

KMERICK  {with  a  contemptuous  sneer). 
Ay ! — Writ  in  a  delirium ! 

RAAB  KIOPRILL 

I  hkewiM  ask,  by  whose  authority 

ThfB  access  lo  the  sovereign  was  refused  me  ? 

KMERICK. 

By  wfaooe  authority  dared  the  general  leave 
W»  camp  and  army,  Uke  a  fugitive  7 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

A  lugiiliTe,  who,  vrith  victory  for  his  comrade, 
Rod,  open-eyed,  upon  the  face  of  death ! 
A  lugitive,  with  no  other  fear,  than  bodements 
To  be  belated  in  a  loyal  purpose— 
At  the  command.  Prince !  of  my  king  and  thine, 
ffidier  I  came ;  and  now  again  require 
Audiepoe  of  Queen  Zapolya ;  and  (the  States 
Fotthwith  convened)  that  thou  dost  show  at  laige, 
(hi  what  ground  of  defect  thou'st  dared  annul 
TUa  thy  King's  last  and  solemn  act— hast  dared 
Aacend  the  throne,  of  which  the  law  had  named, 
i  aboald  hava  inada  tfaaa,  a  fipteflor 


'  EMXRICR. 

A  sovereign's  ear  ill  brooks  a  sul^ct's  questioiiing ! 
Tet  for  thy  past  well-doing — and  because 
Tis  hard  to  erase  at  once  the  fond  belief 
Long  cherish'd,  that  Illyria  had  in  thee 
No  dreaming  priest's  slave,  but  a  Roman  lover 
Of  her  true  weal  and  freedom — and  for  this,  too. 
That,  hoping  to  call  forth  to  the  broad  day-light 
And  fostering  breeze  of  gloiy,  all  deservings, 
I  still  had  placed  thee  foremost. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Prince!  11 

EMXRICK. 

Unwillingly  I  tell  thee,  that  Zapolya, 
IMadden'd  with  grief;  her  erring  hopes  pioved  i 

CASIBHR. 

Sire!  speak  the  whole  truth  I  Say,  her  frauds  detected! 


According  lo  the  sworn  attests  in  council 
Of  her  physician 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  (oside). 

Yes!  tlie  Jew,  Bantmi 


Under  the  imminent  risk  of  death  die  lie*, 

Or  irrecoverable  loss  of  reason. 

If  known  ihend's  face  or  voice  renew  the  frenay. 

CASufiR  (to  Kiuprili). 
Trust  me,  my  Lord !  a  woman's  trick  has  duped  yon — 
Us  too— but  most  of  all,  the  sainted  Andreas. 
Even  for  his  own  fair  fame,  his  grace  preys  hourly 
For  her  recovery  that  (the  States  convened) 
She  may  take  counsel  of  her  ftiends. 

XBfSRICK. 

Ri^t,  Caaimir! 
Receive  my  pledge.  Lord  General.    It  shall  stand 
In  her  own  will  to  appear  and  voice  her  chums; 
Or  (which  in  truth  I  hold  the  wiser  course) 
With  all  the  past  pess'd  by,  as  fiunily  quarrels. 
Let  the  Queen-Dowager,  with  unblench'd  honoti. 
Resume  her  state,  our  first  Illyrian  matron. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Prince  Emerick!  you  speak  fairly,  and  your  pledge  too 
Is  such,  as  well  would  suit  an  honest  meaning. 

CASIVIR. 

My  Lord?  you  scarce  know  half  his  grace's  i 

The  wealthy  heiren,  high-bom  fair  Sarolta, 

Bred  in  the  convent  of  our  noble  hidies. 

Her  relative,  the  venerable  abbess. 

Hath,  at  his  grace's  urgence,  woo'd  and  won  for  me. 

KMERICK. 

Long  may  the  race,  and  fong  may  that  name  flourish. 
Which  your  heroic  deeds,  brave  chief,  have  rendered 
Dear  and  illustrious  to  all  true  lUyrians ! 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  (stemly). 
The  longest  line,  that  ever  tracing  herald 
Or  found  or  feign'd,  placed  by  a  beggar's  soul. 
Hath  but  a  mushroom's  date  in  the  comparisoo  i 
And  with  the  soul,  the  conscience  is  coeval. 
Tea,  the  soul's  essence. 

KMERICK. 

Conscience,  good  my  Lord,' 
Is  but  the  pulse  5f  reason.    Is  it  conscience, 
That  a  free  nation  should  be  handed  down, 
like  the  dull  clods  beneath  our  feet,  by  chance 
And  the  blind  law  of  Uneagfrf  That  whather  i  ' 
Or  man  matniwdi  a  wise  man  or  an  idiot, 
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Hero  or  natural  coward,  shall  have  guidance 

Of  a  fiee  people's  destiny ;  should  fall  out 

In  the  mere  lottery  of  a  reckless  nature. 

Where  few  the  prixes  and  the  blanks  are  countleasT 

Or  haply  that  a  nation's  fate  should  hang 

On  the  bald  accident  of  a  midwife's  handling 

The  unclosed  sutures  of  an  infiuit's  skull ! 

CA81MIR. 

What  better  claim  can  sovereign  wish  or  need, 
Than  the  free  voice  of  men  who  love  their  country  f 
Those  chiefly  who  have  fought  ibr't?  Who,  by  right. 
Claim  ibr  their  monarch  one,  who  having  obey'd 
So  hath  best  learnt  to  govern ;  who,  having  sufier'd, 
Can  feel  for  each  bmve  sufferer  and  reward  him  ? 
Whence  sprang  the  name  of  Emperor  ?  Was  it  not 
By  Nature's  fiat?  In  the  storm  of  triumph, 
'Mid  warriora*  shouts,  did  her  oracular  voice 
Make  itself  heard :  Let  the  commanding  spirit 
Possess  the  station  of  command ! 

KAAB  KIUPEIU. 

Prince  Emerick, 
Your  cause  will  prosper  best  in  your  own  pleading. 

XIUCRICK  (aside  to  Casimir). 
Ragozzi  was  thy  school-mate — a  bold  spirit ! 
Bind  him  to  us ! — ^Thy  fiither  thaws  apace ! 

[Then  aloud. 
Leave  us  awhile,  my  Lord! — ^Your  friend,  Ragozzi, 
Whom  you  have  not  yet  seen  since  his  return, 
Commands  the  guard  to-day. 

[Casimiii  refires  to  the  Quard-Houm;  and  ajter  a 
time  appears  before  it  with  Chef  Raqozzi. 
We  are  alone. 
What  further  pledge  or  proof  desires  Kiuprili  7 
Then,  with  your  assent 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

Mistake  not  ibr  assent 
The  unquiet  silence  of  a  stem  Resolve, 
Throttling  the  impatient  voice.    I  have  heard  thee. 

Prince! 
And  I  have  watch'd  thee,  too ;  but  have  small  faith  in 
A  plausible  tale  told  with  a  flitting  eye. 

[Emerick  turns  as  about  to  caUfor  the  Quard. 
In  the  next  moment  I  am  in  thy  power. 
In  this  thou  art  in  mine.     Stir  but  a  step, 
Or  make  one  sign — ^I  swear  by  this  good  sword. 
Thou  diest  that  instant 

DfKRICK. 

Ha,  ha! — ^Well,  Sir! — Conclude  your  homily. 

KAAB  KiUTRiu  {in  a  somewhal  suppressed  voice) 
A  tale  which,  whether  true  or  false,  comes  guarded 
Against  all  means  of  proof  detects  itself 
ITie  Queen  mew'd  up— this  too  from  anxious  care 
And  love  brought  forth  of  a  sodden,  a  twin  birth 
With  the  discovery  of  her  plot  to  rob  thee 
Of  a  rightful  throne ! — Mark  how  the  scorpion,  False- 
hood, 
Coils  round  in  its  own  perplexity,  and  fixes 
In  sting  in  its  own  head ! 

KMERICS. 

Ay!  to  the  mark! 
Raab  KiUPBiij  ialoud):  [he  and  Embrick  stand' 
ing  at  equi-distanoe  from  the  Palace  and 
the  Guard-House, 
Hadst  thou  believed  thine  own  tale,  hadst  ^tsaa/mded 
Thyself  the  rightful  luooeanr  of  Andrea^ 


Wouldst  thou  have  pilfer'd  fiom  our  achool-boys 

themes 
lliese  shallow  sophisms  of  a  popular  dunce  t 
What  people  7  How  convened  7  or,  if  convened, 
Must  not  the  magic  power  that  charms  together 
Millions  of  men  in  council,  needs  have  power 
To  win  or  wield  them  7  Better,  O  far  better 
Shout  forth  thy  titles  to  yon  circling  mountains. 
And  with  a  thousand-fold  reverberation' 
Make  the  rocks  flatter  thee,  and  the  voUejring  air, 
Unbribed,  shout  back  to  thee.  King  Emerick ! 
By  wholesome  laws  to  embank  the'sovereign  power 
IV>  deepen  by  restraint,  and  by  prevention 
Of  lawless  will  to  amass  and  guide  the  flood 
In  its  nugestic  channel,  is  man's  task 
And  the  true  patriot's  glory!  In  all  else 
Men  safelier  trust  to  Heaven,  then  to  themselves 
When  least  themselves  in  the  mad  whirl  of  crowds 
Where  folly  is  contagious,  and  too  ofl 
Even  wise  men  leave  their  better  sense  at  home. 
To  chide  and  wonder  at  them  when  retum'd. 

emerick  (aloud). 
b't  thus,  thou  scoflTst  the  people !  most  of  all. 
The  soldiers,  the  defenders  of  the  p60[de  7 

KAAB  KIUPRIU  (oloud). 

0  most  of  all,  most  miserable  nation. 

For  whom  th'  Imperial  power,  enormous  bubble ! 
Is  blown  and  kept  aloA,  or  burst  and  shatter'd 
By  the  bribed  breath  of  a  lewd  soldiery ! 
Chiefly  of  such,  as  from  the  frontiers  far 
(Which  is  the  noblest  station  of  true  warriois), 
In  rank  licentious  idleness  beleaguer 
City  and  court,  a  venom'd  thorn  i*  the  side 
Of  virtuous  kings,  the  tyrant's  slave  and  tyrant, 
Still  ravening  for  fiesh  lai^ess !  but  widi  such 
What  title  claim*8t  thou,  save  thy  birth  7  What  merits 
Which  many  a  liegeman  may  not  plead  as  well. 
Brave  though  I  grant  thee  ?  If  a  life  outlabor'd 
Head,  heart,  and  fbrtmiate  arm,  in  watch  and  war. 
For  the  land's  fame  and  weal ;  if  large  aoqueals. 
Made  hon^t  by  th'  aggression  of  the  foe 
And  whose  best  praise  is,  that  they  bring  us  safe^ ; 
If  victory,  doubly-wreathed,  whose  under^^Iand 
Of  laurel-leaves  looks  greener  and  more  sparkling 
Through  the  gray  olive-branch ;  if  these.  Prince  E^ae- 

rick! 
Give  the  true  title  to  the  throne,  not  I 
No !  (let  niyria,  let  the  infidel  enemy 
Be  judge  and  arbiter  between  us  .*)  I, 

1  were  the  rightful  sovereign ! 


I  have  &ith 
That  thou  both  think'tt  and  hopest  it  Fair  Zapolya, 
A  provident  lady — 

KAAB  KlITPKIU. 

Wretch,  beneath  all  amwwr* 

SMKRICK. 

OBen  at  once  the  royal  bed  and  throne! 

KAAKKIUnUZX 

To  be  a  kingdom's  bulwark,  a  king's  gloiy, 
Tet  loved  l^  both,  and  trusted,  and  tmsl-wDidiy, 
Is  mora  than  to  be  king ;  but  see !  thy  lage 
Fighli  with  thy  fear.    I  will  relieve  thee!  Ho! 

[To  Ok 

KHKKICK. 

Nol  fir  dqr  iword,  but  to  entnp  thee^  raAn ! 
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Tlioi  laag  I  faaT6  ]irten*d — Guard— bo!  from  the 
lUace. 

T%e  Guard  poal  from  the  Ouard-Houm  wUh 
Chef  Ragozzi  at  their  head,  and  then  a 
wmAet  from  fhe  Pakue — Chef  Ragozu  de- 
mamdt  Kiupeiu's  tword,  and  apprthend$  him. 

CAsaatu 
Oa^ony!  (TbEiouucK).  Sire, hear  me ! 

[7b  SiUPftiU,  who  tum$fivm  him. 
Hear  me,  Father 

DfXRICK. 

IVke  m  arrest  that  traitor  and  aanssm! 

Who  pleads  ibt  his  life,  strikes  at  mine,  his  sovereign's. 

RAAB  nUFRXU. 

As  the  eo-ie^ent  of  the  reahn,  I  stand 

Anwoable  to  none  save  to  the  States, 

Met  in  due  oonrM  of  law.    Bat  ye  are  hond-slayes, 

Tet  witness  ye  that  before  God  and  man 

I  here  impeach  Lord  Emerick  of  ibnl  treason, 

And  on  strong  grounds  attaint  him  with  suspicion 

Of  muidffl^— 

SMEUCK. 

Henoe  with  the  madman! 

KAAB  KIUTROJ. 

Your  Queen's  mmder, 
Tlie  royal  orphan's  murder:  and  to  the  death 
Defy  him,  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper. 

[Hamei  of  hy  Raoozzi  and  (he  Quard. 

XMKKICK. 

Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  risen,  bjr  my  sceptre 
Tfaas  mwltfioe  siiaU  be  avenged. 

CASmUL. 

O  banish  him! 
This  inftmy  will  crush  me.    O  fi>r  my  sake, 
Braiah  him,  my  liege  lord ! 

BMUIGK  {KornfuUf^ 

What.'  to  the  army! 
Be  calm,  young  fnend !  Nought  shall  be  done  in  anger. 
The  child  o'erpoweis  the  man.    In  this  emergence 
I  most  lake  counsel  for  us  both.     Ketire. 

[ExU  Casuur  in  agitation, 
KMBRIOK  {alone,  look*  at  a  Ckdendar). 
Tht  changeful  ]danet,  now  in  her  decay. 
Dips  down  at  midnight,  to  be  seen  no  more. 
With  her  shall  sink  the  enemies  of  Emerick, 
Cursed  by  the  last  look  of  the  waning  moon ; 
And  my  bright  destiny,  with  sharpen'd  horns, 
Shall  greet  me  fearless  in  the  new-bom  drescent 

[Exit 

Scene  ekanget  to  andher  t«no,  namidy,  the  hadt  cf  the 

Paiaoe^-a  Wooded  Park,  and  MounlainB. 

Emter  Zafolta,  uiih  an  Infant  in  her  arwu. 

ZAFOLTA.  ' 

Hosh,  dear  one!  hush!  My  trembling  arm  disturbs 

thee! 
Thaa^  the  Protector  of  the  helpless !  thou. 
The  widow's  Husband  and  the  orphan's  Father, 
Dhect  my  steps!  Ah  whither  ?  O  send  down 
Thy  angel  to  a  houseless  babe  and  mother, 
Drireo  ferth  into  the  cruel  widemesB ! 
Hudi,  sweet  one!  Thou  art  no  Hagar's  offiprbg: 

thou  art 
Hie  ri^^tflil  heir  of  an  anointed  king ! 
Whal  sounds  are  those?  It  is  the  vesper  chant 
Of  labning  men  returning  lo  their  home ! 
Their  qneen  has  no  home!  Hear  me,  heavenly  FaAer! 


And  let  this  darkness 

Be  as  the  shadow  of  thy  outspread  wings 
To  hide  and  shield  us!  Start'st  thou  in  thy  slumbers? 
Thou  canst  not  dream  of  savage  Emerick.    Hush ! 
Betray  not  thy  poor  mother !  For  if  they  seize  thee, 
I  shall  grow  mad  indeed,  and  they'll  believe 
Thy  wicked  uncle's  lie.    Ha !  what?  A  soldier? 

[She  ttartt  hade — and  enter  Chef  Raoozcl 

CHEF  EAGOZZI. 

Sure  Heaven  befriends  us.   Well !  he  hath  escaped! 

0  rare  tune  of  a  tyrant's  promises 
That  can  enchant  the  serpent  treachery 

From  forth  its  lurking-hole  in  the  heart    "  Ragoeai ! 

**  O  brave  Ragatai!  Count!  Commander!  What  natV* 

And  all  this  too  fer  nothing !  a  poor  nothing ! 

Merely  to  play  the  underling  in  the  murder 

Of  my  best  friend  Kiuprili !  His  own  son — raonstiDOi ! 

Tyrsnt!  I  owe  thee  thanks,  and  in  good  hour 

Will  I  repay  thee,  for  that  thou  thought'st  me  too 

A  serviceable  villain.    Could  I  now 

But  gain  some  sure  intelligence  of  the  queen : 

Heaven  bless  and  guard  her ! 

ZAPOLTA  {coming  fiarfuUy  frrward). 

Art  thou  not  Ragozzi  ? 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

The  Queen !  Now  then  the  miracle  is  full ! 

1  see  Heaven's  wisdom  in  on  over-match 

For  the  devil's  cunning.    This  way,  madam,  haste ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Stay!  Oh,  no!  Forgive  me  if  I  wrong  thee  ! 

This  is  thy  sovereign's  child :  Oh,  pity  us. 

And  be  not  treacherous!  [KneeUng 

CHEF  RAOOZZI  {roising  her). 
Madam !  For  mercy's  sake ! 

ZAPOLTA. 

But  tyrants  have  a  hundred  eyes  and  arms ! 

CHEF  RAOOZZI. 

Take  courage,  madam!  'Twera  too  horrible, 
(I  can  not  do't)  to  swear  I'm  not  a  monitor! — 
Scarce  had  I  barr'd  the  door  on  Raob  Kiuprili — 

ZAPOLYA. 

Kiuprili!  how? 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

Hiere  is  not  time  to  tell  it 
The  tyrant  call'd  me  to  him,  praised  my  zeal 
(And  be  assured  I  overtopt  his  cunning 
And  seem'd  right  zealous).  But  time  wastes :  in  fine 
Bids  me  dispatch  my  trustiest  friends,  as  couriers 
With  lettera  to  the  army.    The  thought  at  once 
Flash'd  on  me.    I  disguised  my  prisoner — 

ZAPOLYA. 

What!  Raab  Kiuprili? 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

Tes !  my  noble  generd  I 
I  sent  him  off,  with  Emerick's  own  packet, 
Haste,  and  post  haste — Prepared  to  follow  bun 

ZAPOLYA. 

Ah,  how?  Is  it  joy  or  fear?  My  limbs  seem  ankiiig^ 

CHEF  RAGOZZI  {Supporting  her). 
Heaven  still  befriends  us.    I  have  left  my  charger, 
A  gentle  beast  and  fleet  and  my  boy's  mule. 
One  that  can  shoot  a  precipice  like  a  bird. 
Just  where  the  wood  begins  to  climb  the  mountains. 
The  course  we'll  thread  will  mock  the  tyrant's  guesses, 
Or  scare  the  fellowera.    Ere  we  reach  the  main  road, 
The  Lord  Kiuprili  will  have  sent  a  troop 
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To  eMsoit  me.    Oh,  thrice  happy  when  he  finds 
The  treasure  which  I  convoy! 

ZAPOLYA. 

One  brief  moment^ 
That,  pnying  for  strength  I  may  have  stren^fUi.  This 

babe, 
Heaven's  eye  is  on  it,  and  its  innocence 
Is,  as  a  prophet's  pmyer,  strong  and  prevailing! 
Through   thee,  dear  babe!   the   inspiring  thought 

possess'd  me, 
When  the  loud  clamor  rose,  and  all  the  palace 
Emptied  ilaelP— (They  sought  my  life,  RagoEd!) 
Lyke  a  swift  shadow  gliding,  I  made  way 
To  the  desertod  chamber  of  my  Lord. — 

[Then  to  the  mfant 
And  thou  didst  kiss  thy  father's  lifeless  lips, 
And  in  thy  helplesB  hand,  sweet  slumberer! 
Still  clasp'st  the  signet  of  thy  royalty. 
As  I  removed  the  seal,  the  heavy  arm 
Dropt  from  the  couch  aslant,  and  the  stiff  finger 
Seem'd  pointing  at  my  feet     Provident  Heaven! 
Lo,  I  was  standing  on  the  secret  door, 
Which,   through   s  long  descent  where  all  sound 

perishes, 
Let  out  beyond  the  palace.    Well  I  knew  it 
But  Andreaa  firamed  it  not!  He  was  no  tjrrant! 


CmF  KAGOZZL 


Qaste,  madam ! 


Let  me  take  this  precious  buiden ! 
[He  kneels  as  he  takes  the  child. 


ZAPOLTA. 

Take  him !  And  if  we  be  pursued^  I  charge  thee, 
Flee  thou  and  leave  me !  Flee  and  save  thy  king ! 

[Then  as  going  off,  she  looks  back  on  the  palace. 
Thou\  tyrant's  den,  be  call'd  no  more  a  palace ! 
The  orphan's  angel  at  the  throne  of  Heaven 
Stands  up  against  thee,  and  there  hover  o'er  thee 
A  Queen's,  a  Mother's,  and  a  Widow's  curse. 
Henceforth  a  dragon's  haunt,  fear  and  suspicion 
Stand  sentry  at  thy  portals!  Faith  and  honor. 
Driven  from  the  throne,  shall  leave  the  attainted  na- 
tion: 
And,  fi>r  the  iniquity  that  houses  in  thee. 
False  glofv,  thirst  of  blood,  and  lust  of  rapine 
(Fateful  conjunction  of  malignant  planets). 
Shall  shoot  their  blastments  on  the  land.  The  ftthezs 
Henceforth  shall  have  no  joy  in  their  young  men. 
And  when  they  ciy :  Lo!  a  male  chUd  is  Qrm ! 
The  mother  shall  make  answer  with  a  groan. 
For  bkiody  usurpation,  like  a  vulture, 
Shall  clog  ilB  beak  within  lUyria's  heart 
RemorselesB  slaves  of  a  remorBeless  tyrant! 
They  shall  be  mock'd  with  sounds  of  liberty, 
And  liberty  shall  be  proclaimed  alone 
To  thee,  O  Fire !  O  Pestilence !  O  Sword ! 
Till  Vengeance  hath  her  fill. — And  thou,  snatch'd 

hence. 
Again  to  the  infanL)  poor  friendlesi  fugitive !  with 

Mother's  waiLng, 
Offitpring  of  Royal  Andreas,  shalt  return 
With  tnunp  and  timbrel  clang,  and  popular  shout 
In  triumph  to  the  palace  of  thy  fatheri !       [EKOtnL 


PART  n. 


THE  SEQUEL,  EmTTLED  "THE  USURPER'S 
FATE." 


ADDiriOM AL  CHAKACrBBS. 
MEN. 

Old  Bathoet,  a  Mountaineer. 
Bbthlen  Bathort,  th^  Young  Prince  AndreoM,  tup- 
posed  Son  of  Old  Bathory. 
Loan  RuiMLPH,  a  Courtier,  but  friend  to  the  Qiiee»'« 

party. 
Laska,  Steward  to  Catunir,  betrothed  to  GrZycine. 
PxsTALDTZ,  an  Assasan,  in  Emeritus  em^oy. 

WOMEN. 
Lady  Sarolta,  Wife  of  Lord  Camnir. 
Glycine,  Orphan  Daughter  of  Chef  RagotzL 

Between  the  flight  of  the  Queen,  and  the  civfl  war 
which  immediately  followed,  and  in  which  Emerick 
remained  the  victor,  a  space  of  twenty  yean  it  aiq>- 
posed  to  have  elapsed. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  L 

Country.    Bathort's  DweObsg  at 
the  end  ^  the  Stage, 

Enter  Lady  Sarolta  and  Glycine. 

GLYCINE. 

Well,  then !  our  round  of  charity  is  finish'd. 
Rest,  Madam !  You  breathe  quick. 

SAROLTA. 

What!  tired.  Glycine r 
No  delicate  court  dame,  but  a  mountaineer 
By  choice  no  less  than  birth,  I  gladly  use 
The  good  strength  Nature  gave  me. 

GLYCINE. 

That  last  oottafs 
Is  built  as  if  an  eagle  or  a  nven 
Had  chosen  it  for  her  nest 

SAROLTA. 

So  many  are 
The  Bufiferings  which  no  human  aid  can  reach. 
It  needs  must  be  a  duty  doubly  sweet 
To  heal  the  few  we  can.    Well !  let  us  rest 

GLYCINE. 

There  f    [Pointing  to  Bathory'b  dwelling  Sarolta 
antwerbig,  points  to  where  she  them,  ekaitde 

8AR0LTA. 

Here !  For  on  this  spot  Lord  Casimir 
Took  his  last  leave.    On  yonder  mountain  ridfs 
I  lost  the  misty  image  which  so  long 
lingered  or  seem*d  at  least  to  linger  on  it 

GLYCYNE. 

And  what  if  even  now,  on  that  same  ridge, 

A  speck  should  rise,  and  sdll  enlarging,  lengthennig 

As  it  ckmib  downwards,  shape  itself  at  last 

To  a  numerous  cavalcade,  and  spurring  foremost. 

Who  but  Sarolta's  own  dear  Lord  retum*d 

Fram  his  high  embassy  f 

US 


ZAPOLYA. 


lOS 


8AK0LTA. 

Thou  hast  hit  my  tfaought! 
All  the  long  day,  fiom  yester-mom  to  evening, 
The  retdeai  hope  flutter'd  about  my  heart. 
Oh,  we  are  querulous  creatures  I  little  less 
Than  all  things  can  suffice  to  make  us  happy  i 
And  little  more  than  nothing  is  enough 
To  discontent  us. — Were  he  come,  then  should  I 
Repine  he  had  not  arrived  just  one  day  earlier 
To  keep  his  birth-day  here,  in  his  own  birth-place. 

OLYCINB. 

But  our  best  sports  belike,  and  gay  processions 
Would  to  ray  Lord  have  seero'd  but  work-day  sighto 
Compared  with  those  the  royal  court  afibrds. 

BAROLTA. 

I  hare  small  wish  to  see  them.     A  spring  morning. 

With  its  wild  gladsome  minstrelsy  of  birds, 

And  its  bright  jewelry  of  flowen  and  dew-diopt 

f  Each  orbed  drop  an  orb  of  glory  m  it), 

Would  put  them  all  in  eclipse.  This  sweet  retirement 

Lofd  Casimir^s  wish  alone  would  have  made  sacred : 

But  in  good  truth,  his  loving  jealousy 

Hid  but  oommaiid,  what  I  had  else  entreated. 

OLTCINC 

And  yet  had  T  been  bom  Lady  Sarolta, 
Been  wedded  to  the  noblest  of  the  realm. 
So  beautiful  besides,  and  yet  so  stately 


Hodi! 


8AK0LTA. 

innocent  flatterer! 


OLYCINX. 

Nay !  to  my  poor  fancy 
The  rayal  court  would  seem  an  earthly  heaven, 
Made  for  such  stars  to  shine  in,  and  be  gracious. 

SAROLTA. 

So  doth  the  ignorant  distance  still  delude  us ! 

Thy  &ncied  heaven,  dear  girl,  like  that  above  thee, 

In  its  mere  seli^  a  cold,  drear,  colorless  void. 

Seen  from  below  and  in  the  large,  becomes 

The  bright  bine  ether,  and  the  seat  of  gods ! 

Well !  but  this  broil  that  scared  yon  from  the  dance  T 

And  was  not  Laska  there :  he,  your  betrothed  f 

GLYCINE. 

Yes,  madam !  he  was  there.    So  was  the  maypole. 
For  w«  danced  round  it 

fAROLTA. 

Ah, Glycine!  why. 
Why  did  yon  then  betroth  yourself? 

OLYCIXE. 

Because 
Uj  own  dear  lady  wish*d  it!  'twas  you  ask'd  me ! 

fAROLTA. 

Tes,  at  my  Lord*s  request,  but  never  wish*d. 
My  poor  alieetionate  girl,  to  see  thee  wretched. 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  the  duties  of  a  wife. 

OLVCINK. 

Oh,  yes !  It  is  a  vrile's  chief  duty,  madam. 
To  stand  in  awe  of  her  husband,  and  obey  him ; 
And,  I  am  sure,  I  never  shall  see  Laska 
Bui  I  shall  tremble. 

SAROLTA. 

Not  with  fear,  I  think. 
For  you  still  mock  him.  Bring  a  seat  from  the  cottage. 
[Exit  Glycink  ta/o  the  coOage^  Sarolta  coiUinuea 
her  ipeecA,  looking  after  her. 
Something  above  thy  rank  there  hangs  about  thee. 
And  in  thy  countenance,  thy  voice,  and  motion, 
s 


Yea.  e'en  in  thy  simplicity,  Glycine, 
A  fine  and  feminine  grace,  that  makes  me  (eel 
More  as  a  mother  than  a  mistress  to  thee ! 
Thou  art  a  soldier's  orphan !  that — the  courage, 
Which  rising  in  thine  eye,  seems  oft  to  give 
A  new  soul  to  its  gentleness,  doth  prove  thee ! 
Thou  art  sprung  too  of  no  ignoble  blood. 
Or  there's  no  faith  in  instinct! 
[Angry  voices  and  damor  within^  re-enter  Gltoinb. 

glycine. 
Oh,  madam !  there's  a  party  of  your  servants. 
And  my  Lord's  steward,  Laska,  at  their  head. 
Have  come  to  search  (or  old  Bathory's  son, 
Bethlen,  that  brave  y6ung  man !  'twas  he,  my  lady. 
That  took  our  parts,  and  boat  off  the  intruders ; 
And  in  mere  spite  and  malice,  now  they  charge  him 
With  baH  words  of  Lord  Cosimir  and  the  king. 
Pray  don't  believe  them,  madam!  This  ymyl  Tliis 

way ! 
Lady  Sarolta 's  here.  [CkiUing  wilkna 

^  sarolta. 

Be  calm,  Glycine. 
Enter  Laska  and  Servants  with  Old  Bathory. 
LASKA  (to  Bathory). 
We  have  no  concern  with  you !  What  needs  yow 
presence? 

OLD  BATHORY. 

What!  Do  you  think  I'll  suffer  my  brave  boy 
To  be  slander'd  by  a  set  of  coward-ruffians. 
And  leave  it  to  their  malice, — ^yes,  mere  malice  !— 
To  tell  its  own  tale  ? 

[Laska  and  Sertanls  how  to  Lady  Sarolta 

SAROLTA. 

Laska !  What  may  this  maanf 
laska  {pompoudy^  as  commencing  a  set  ^)eech)* 
Madam !  and  may  it  please  your  ladyship! 
This  old  man's  son,  by  name  Bethlen  Bathory, 
Stands  charged,  on  weighty  evidence,  that  he. 
On  yester-eve,  being  his  lordship's  birth-day. 
Did  traitorously  defame  Lord  Casimir : 
The  lord  high-steward  of  the  realm,  moreover 

SAROLTA. 

Be  brief!  We  know  his  tides ! 

LASKA. 

^  And  moreover 

Raved  like  a  traitor  at  our  liege  King  Emerick. 
And  furthermore,  said  wimeeses  make  oath. 
Led  on  the  assault  upon  his  lordship's  servants ; 
Yea,  insolently  tore,  from  this,  your  huntsman. 
His  badge  of  livery  of  your  noble  house. 
And  trampled  it  in  scorn. 

SAROLTA  (to  Ihe  Scrtxints  who  offer  to  speak). 

You  have  had  your  spokesman . 
Where  is  the  young  man  thus  accused  ? 

01.9  BATHORY. 

I  know  DOC: 
But  if  no  ill  betide  him  on  the  mountains. 
He  will  not  long  be  absent ! 

SAROLTA. 

Thou  art  his  fiithart 

OLD  BATHORY. 

None  ever  with  more  reason  prized  a  son : 
Yet  I  hate  falsehood  more  than  I  love  him. 
But  more  than  one,  now  in  my  lady's  presence, 
Wimew'd  the  affray,  besides  these  men  of  malice ; 

And  if  I  swerve  from  truth 
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OLTCZNK. 

TeB !  good  old  man ! 
My  lady!  pny  believe  him ! 

BASOLTA. 

Hush,  Glycine! 
Be  silent,  I  command  yoo.  [Then  to  BATHoar. 

Speak!  we  bear  you! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

My  tale  is  brie£    Daring  our  ieative  dance* 

Year  senrantB,  the  acciuen'of  my  ion, 

Offi)r'd  pom  insults,  in  unmanly  sort, 

To  our  village  maidens.    He  (could  be  do  le»!) 

Roee  in  defence  of  outraged  modesty. 

And  80  persuasive  did  his  cudgel  prove 

(Your  hectoring  sparks  so  over  bmve  to  women 

Are  always  cowaixls),  that  they  soon  took  flight, 

And  now  in  mere  revenge,  like  baffled  boasters. 

Hove  framed  this  tale,  out  of  some  hasty  words 

Which  their  own  threats  provoked.  ^ 

BAROLTA. 

Old  man !  yon  talk 
Too  bluntly!  Did  your  son  owe  no  Aspect 
To  the  livery  of  our  house  f 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Even  such  respect 
As  the  sheep's  skin  should  gain  for  the  hot  wolf 
That  hath  begun  to  worry  the  poor  lambs! 


(M  UMolent  ruflbn ! 

OLYCINX. 

Pbrdon !  pardon,  madam ! 
I  saw  the  whole  afiray.    llie  good  old  man 
Means  no  oflence,  sweet  lady ! — ^You,  youmli^ 
Leska!  know  well,  that  these  men  were  the  ruffians! 
Shame  on  you ! 

BAROLTA  {speaJu  with  affected  anger). 
What!  Glycine!  Go,  retire! 

[ExU  Gltcink,  mcumfvUy, 
Be  it  dien  that  these  men  faulted.  Yet  yourself; 
Or  better  still  belike  the  maidens'  parents. 
Might  have  complain'd  to  ut.    Was  ever 
Denied  you  7  Or  free  audience  ?  Or  are  we 
Weak  and  unfit  to  punish  our  own  servants  t 

OLD  BATHORT. 

So  then!  So  then!  Heaven  grant  an  old  man  patienoe! 
And  must  the  gardener  leave  his  seedling  planta. 
Leave  his  young  roses  to  the  rooting  swine. 
While  he  goes  ask  their  master,  if  perchance 
His  leisure  serve  to  scourge  them  £rom  their  ravage  t 

LA8KA. 

Ho !  Take  the  rude  clown  from  your  lady's 
I  will  report  her  further  will! 

BAROLTA. 

Wait,  then. 
Till  thou  hast  learnt  it !  Fer|pnt,  good  old  man ! 
Foigive  me  that,  to  try  thee,  I  put  on 
A  -filce  of  stenmess,  alien  to  my  meaning ! 

[Then  speak*  to  the  Servanta. 
Henoe!  leave  my  presence!  and  you,  I^ska!  maik 

me! 
Those  rioters  are  no  longer  of  my  household ! 
If  we  but  shake  a  dew-drop  fWmi  a  rose. 
In  vain  would  we  replace  it,  and  as  vainly 
Restore  the  tear  of  wounded  modesty 
To  a  maiden's  eye  familiarized  to  license^ — 
Bat  diese  meo,  Laskft— 


LA8KA  (juide). 

Yes,  now  'tis  eoaang, 

BAROLTA. 

Brutal  aggressors  fint,  then  baffled  dastards. 
That  they  have  sought  to  piece  out  their  revenge 
With  a  tale  of  words  lured  from  the  lips  of  ange. 
Stamps  them  most  dangerous;  and  till  I  want 
Fit  means  for  wicked  ends,  we  shall  not  need 
Their  services.    Dischaige  them!  You,  Bathory! 
Are  henceforth  of  my  household !  I  shall  place  you 
Near  my  own  person.    When  your  aon  retunis, 
Pnsenthim  to  us. 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Ha!  what,  Btraogen*  here ! 
What  business  have  they  in  an  old  man's  eye  t 
Your  goodness,  lady — and  it  came  so  sodden — 
I  cannolr-HDDust  not—let  you  be  deceived. 
I  have  yet  another  tale,  but—  [  Then  to  Sarolta  adie. 
Not  for  all  ears! 

BAROLTA. 

I  oft  have  pass'd  your  cottage,  and  still  praised 
Its  beauty,  and  that  trim  orchard-plot,  whose  bkMona 
The  gusts  of  April  shower'd  aslant  its  thatch. 
Come,  yon  shall  show  it  me !  And  while  you  bid  it 
Farewell,  be  not  ashamed  that  I  should  witness 
The  oil  of  gladness  glittering  on  the  water 
Of  an  ebbing  grie£ 

[Bathory  bouingt  ahovn  her  wdo  hU  cottage 
LASKA  (oZone). 

Vexation!  baffled!  school'd! 
Ho!  Laska!  wake!  why?  what  can  all  this  mean? 
She  sent  away  that  cockatrice  in  anger ! 
Oh  the  false  witch !  It  is  too  plain,  she  loves  him 
And  now,  the  old  man  near  my  lady's  person. 
Shell  see  this  Bethlen  hourly! 

[Laska  jlinge  himedf  into  the  eeaL    GLTCiifB 
peeps  in  timidly, 

GLYCfXNK. 


b  my  lady  gone  7 


Gone. 


(fUfZay). 


Is  he  retnm'd  t 


OLVaNE. 

Have  you  yet  seen  him  ? 

[Labka  ttarU  up  from  hi*  aeai 
Has  the  seat  stung  you,  Laska ! 

LASKA. 

No!  Berpent!  no;  'tis  you  that  stpg  me;  you! 
What!  yon  would  ding  to  him  again! 

OLTCINK. 

Whomf 

LABKA. 

Bedilen!  Bedilen! 
Yes ;  gaxe  as  if  your  very  eyes  embraced  him ! 
Ha !  you  forget  the  scene  of  yesterday ! 
Mute  ere  he  came,  but  then— Out  on  your  screams. 
And  your  pretended  fean ! 

GLYCINE. 

Your  fears,  at  least. 
Were  real,  Laska !  or  your  trembling  limhi 
And  white  cheeks  play'd  the  hypocrites  most  vilely ! 


Bafera  to  Ibetasr,  which  be  fte«  Kulnff  in  kit  eye.   Tlfee 
foDowioff  Um  wh  borrowed  uncooiciouriy  freoi  Mr.  Wor 
woftb's  JBusrnni. 
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ZAPOLYA. 


V» 


Ifttr!  wfaomf  Whalt 

OLTcnnE. 
I  know,  wbat  I  iboald  ftar, 
W«fe  I  in  hukt'9  place. 


Whatf 
ca.Taiia. 

My  own  ocxwaeooey 
For  having  ftd  nj  jealousy  and  envy 
With  ft  plot,  made  out  of  other  men'a  levengea, 
Acainat  n  faimve  and  innocent  young  man's  life ! 
Totpjet^pmy  tellme! 

LASKA  {mdUgnanay). 

You  will  know  too  soon. 

GLTCXNK. 

Would  I  could  find  my  bdy !  though  she  chid 

Tet  diia  eoapcnae  [Oota^ . 

LASKA. 

Slop!  stop!  one questiaa only — 
Ian  quife  cahn^ 

OLTOINZ. 

Ay,  as  the  old  song  says, 
Cahtt  aa  a  tiger,  valiant  as  a  dove. 
Nay  now,  I  have  mair'd  the  veise:  well!  this  one 


LASKA. 

Are  yon  not  bound  to  me  by  your  own  promise  f 
And  is  it  not  as  plain — 

OLYOINK. 

Halt!  that's  two  questions. 

LA8KA. 

IVhaw !  Is  it  not  as  plain  as  impudence, 

Hiat   you're  in  love  with  tUs  yonhg  swaggering 

beggar. 
Belhlen  Bathoiy  ?  When  he  was  accused, 
Why  preas'd  you  Ibrward  f  Why  did  you  defend  him  t 

GLTCINS. 

Qoassion  meet  question :  that 's  a  woman's  privilege. 

Why,  Laska,  did  you  urge  Lord  Casimir 

To  oiaka  my  lady  fiuce  that  promise  irom  me  ? 

LASKA. 

So  dien,  you  say,  Lady  Saiolta  forced  youf 

OLTCTirC. 

Could  I  look  up  to  her  dear  countenance, 

And  say  her  nay  ?  As  far  back  as  I  wot  of, 

All  her  commands  were  gracious,  sweet  requests. 

How  could  it  be  then,  but  that  her  requests 

Must  needs  have  sounded  to  me  as  commands  f 

And  aa  for  love,  had  I  a  score  of  loves, 

I'd  keep  them  all  for  my  dear,  kind,  good  mistreai. 

LASKA. 

NotoneforBethlen! 

GLYCINS. 

Oh!  that's  a  diflbrent  thing. 
To  be  sure  he's  brave,  and  handsome,  and  so  pious 
1^|  his  good  old  fitther.    But  for  loving  him — 
May,  there,  indeed  you  are  mistaken,  Laska! 
Poor  youth !  I  rather  think  I  grieve  for  him ; 
For  I  sigh  so  deeply  when  I  think  of  him ! 
And  if  I  see  him,  the  tears  come  in  my  eyes, 
And  my  heart  beati ;  and  all  because  I  dreamt 
fhat  the  war-wolf*  had  gored  him  as  he  hunted 
la  the  haunted  forest ! 


*  For  the  baaaBDoantof  the  Wvnrolf  or  L^eaMhioiHH,  «• 
DrmftamU  MotmxtHS^  CUiwmt*  Engluk  PMfr,  voL  iv.  p. 


You  dare  own  aD  thiat 
Your  lady  wiD  not  wanant  proniise-breach. 
Mme,  pamper'd  Miai!  you  shall  be ;  and  111  make 

you 
Grieve  for  him  with  a  vengeance.   Odds,  my  fingeia 
Tin^e  already !  [Makes  ikreaiening  eigne. 

GLYCINE  (fuide). 
Ha!  Bethlen  coming  this  way ! 
[Glycine  then  criee  outaeif  afraid  of  being  beaten 
Oh,  aave  me !  save  me !  Pray  don't  kill  me,  Laska ! 
Enter  Bethlkn  ta  a  Hunting  Dreee. 

BKTHLKN. 

What,  beat  a  woman ! 

LASKA  (to  GLYCINK). 

O  you  cockatrice  ! 

BETHLKN. 

Unmanly  dastard,  hold ! 

LASKA  {pampoudy). 

Do  you  chance  to  know 
Who— I— am,  Sur }— <S'death  how  black  he  looks*} 

BETHLEN. 

I  have  started  many  strange  beasts  in  my  time, 
But  none  less  like  a  man,  than  this  before  me 
That  lifb  hia  band  against  a  timid  female. 

LASKA. 

Bold  youth !  she's  mine. 

GLYCINE. 

No,  not  my  master  yet» 
But  only  is  to  be ;  and  all  because 
Two  years  ago  my  lady  ask'd  me,  and 
I  promised  her,  not  Aim ,-  and  if  sAc'll  let  me, 
I  '11  hole  you,  my  Lord's  steward. 

BETHLEN. 

Hush,  Glycine* 

GLYCINE. 

Yes,  I  do,  Bethlen ;  for  he  just  now  brought 
False  witnesses  to  swear  away  your  lifo : 
Your  life,  and  old  Bathory's  too. 

BETHLEN. 

Bathory's! 

Where  ia  my  fotfaer  ?  Answer,  or ^Ha !  gone ! 

[Laska  during  this  time  tUnke  v§  the  Stage,  using 
threatadng  gestures  to  Glycine. 

GLYCINE. 

Oh,  heed  not  him  !  I  saw  yon  piessifig  ODward, 
And  did  but  feign  alarm.  Dear  gallant  youih. 
It  is  yoicr  life  they  seek! 


Mylifof 

GLYCINE. 

Alas! 
Lady  Sarolta  evei^- 

BETHLEN. 

She  does  not  know  me ! 

GLYCINE. 

Oh  that  she  did !  she  could  not  then  have  spoken 
With  such  stem  countenance.  But  though  die  spun 

me, 
I  win  kneel,  Bethlen— 

BETHLEN. 

Not  for  me.  Glycine ! 
What  have  I  done?  or  whom  have  I  ofiended f 

GLYCINE. 

Rash  words,  'tis  said,  and  treasonous,  of  the  king. 
[Bethlen  mutters  to  himxdf  indignanUy 
GLYCINE  (aside). 
So  looks  the  statue,  in  our  hall,  o'  the  god. 
The  abaft  just  flown  that  killed  the  serpent! 
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BXTRLKN  {muaarwg  aside). 


King! 


OLTCINC. 

Ah,  often  have  I  "wiah'd  you  were  a  king. 
You  would  protect  the  helplea  everywhere. 
As  you  did  us.    And  I,  too,  should  not  then 
Grieve  for  you,  Bethlen,  as  I  do ;  nor  have 
The  tears  come  in  my  eyes ;  nor  dream  bad  dreams 
That  you  were  kill'd  in  the  forest;  and  then  Laska 
Would  have  no  right  to  rail  at  me,  nor  say 
(Yes,  die  base  man,  he  says)  that  I — ^I  love  you. 

BETHLEN. 

Pretty  Glycine !  wert  thou  not  betrothed — 
But  in  good  truth  I  know  not  what  I  speak. 
This  luckless  morning  I  have  been  so  haunted 
With  my  own  fancies,  starting  up  like  omens, 
That  I  feel  like  one,  who  waking  from  a  dream 
Both  asks  and  answers  wildly — But  BadioryT 

OLTCINE. 

Hirt!  'tis  my  lady*s  step!  She  must  not  see  yon! 

[Bethlen  retires. 
Enter  from  the  Cottage  Saeolta  and  Batboet. 

SAEOLTA. 

Go,  seek  your  son !  I  need  not  add,  be  speedy — 
You  hero,  Glycine  7  [Exit  Batboey. 

OLTCINE. 

Pudon,  pardon.  Madam ! 
If  you  but  nw  the  old  man's  son,  you  would  not, 
You  oould  not  have  him  harm'd. 

8AE0LTA. 

Be  calm,  Glycine ! 

OLTCINE. 

No,  I  shall  break  my  heart  [SMing. 

8AE0LTA  {taking  her  hand). 
Ha!  is  it  sol 
O  strange  and  hidden  power  of  sympathy, 
That  of  like  fates,  though  all  unknown  to  each. 
Dost  make  blind  instincts,  orphan's  heart  to  orphan's 
Drawing  by  dim  disquiet ! 

GLYCINE. 

Old  Bathory— 

8AE0LTA. 

Seaks  his  famve  son.    Come,  wipe  away  thy  taaia. 
Yes,  in  good  truth.  Glycine,  this  same  Bethlea 
Seems  a  most  noble  and  deserving  youth. 

OLTCINE. 

My  lady  does  not  mock  me  ? 

BAEOLTA. 

Where  is  Leikaf 
Has  he  not  told  thee  T 

GLVaNE. 

Nothing.  In  hb  fear- 
Anger,  I  mean— «tDle  off— I  am  so  flutter'd — 
Left  me  abruptly — 

BAROLTA, 

His  shame  excuses  him ! 
He  is  somewhat  hardly  task'd ;  and  in  discharging 
His  own  tools,  cons  a  lesson  for  himself 
Bathory  and  die  youth  henceforward  live 
Sale  in  my  Lord's  protection. 

OLTCINE. 

The  saints  bless  yon ! 
Shame  on  my  graceless  heart!  How  dared  I  ftar 
Imdy  Sarolta  oould  be  cruel ' 


BAROLTA. 

Come, 

Be  youiseli^  giri! 

OLTCINE. 

O,  'tis  so  full  hen,     [At  her  heart 
And  now  it  cannot  harm  him  if  I  tell  you. 
That  the  old  man's  t 


BAEOLTA. 

Is  not  that  old  man's  sm ! 
A  destiny,  not  unlike  thine  own,  is  his. 
For  all  I  know  of  tAee  is,  that  thou  art 
A  soldier's  orphan :  left  when  rage  intestine 
Shook  and  ingulfd  the  pillars  of  lUyria. 
This  other  fragment,  thrown  back  by  that  same  earth- 
quake. 
This,  so  mysteriously  inscribed  by  Nature, 
Perc-hance  may  piece  out  and  interpret  thine. 
Command  thyself!  Be  secret !  His  true  father 
Uear'st  thou  ? 

OLTCINE  {eagerly), 
OteU— 
BETHLEN  {toho  had  overheord  the  last  feu  words,  nam 
rushes  aui). 
Yes,  tell  me.  Shape  fiom  HeaYWi ' 
Who  is  my  fiitherf 

BAEOLTA  {goTxng  wA  suTprise), 

Thine  f  Thy  fitiher !  Rise ! 

OLTCINE. 

Alas!  He  hath  alarm'd  you,  my  dear  lady ! 

BAROLTA. 

His  countenance,  not  his  act ! 

OLTCINE. 

Rise.  Bethlen!  Riae! 

BETHLEN. 

No ;  kneel  thou  too !  and  with  thy  orphan's  tongu* 

Plead  for  me !  I  am  rooted  to  the  earth, 

And  have  no  power  to  rise !  Give  me  a  father ! 

There  is  a  prayer  in  those  uplift  eyes 

That  seeks  high  Heaven !  But  I  will  overtake  it. 

And  bring  it  back,  and  make  it  plead  for  roe 

In  thine  own  heart!  Speak!  speak!  Restore  to  me 

A  name  in  the  world ! 


BAROLTA, 

By  that  blest  Heaven  I  gaaad  at 
I  know  not  who  thou  art    And  if  I  knew. 
Dared  I— But  rise ! 

BETHLEN. 

Blest  spirits  of  my  parents. 
Ye  hover  o'er  me  now !  Ye  shine  upon  me ! 
And  like  a  flower  that  coils  forth  from  a  ruin, 
I  feel  and  seek  the  light,  I  cannot  see ! 

BABOLTA. 

Thou  see'st  yon  dim  spot  on  the  mountain's  lidge. 
But  what  it  is  thou  know'st  not     Even  such 
Is  all  I  know  of  thee^haply,  breve  youth. 
Is  ail  Fate  makes  it  safe  fiir  thee  to  know ! 

BETHLEN. 

Safe  f  safe  T  O  let  me  then  inherit  danger. 
And  it  shall  be  my  birth-right ! 

BAROLTA  {aside). 

That  look  again ! — 
The  wood  which  first  incloses,  and  then  skirts 
The  highest  track  that  leads  across  the  mountaina- 
Thou  know'st  it,  Bethlen  ? 

BETHLEN. 

Lady,  *twas  my  wont 
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To  nam  diere  in  my  childhood  oft  aUme, 
And  matter  id  rasraelf  the  name  of  &ther. 
For  still  Bathory  (why.  tiQ  now  I  gne«*d  noQ 
Would  never  hear  it  from  my  lips,  but  lighing 
Ga»d  upwaid.  Yet  of  late  an  idle  tenop— 

GLYCINS.     * 

Madam,  that  wood  is  hamited  by  tfaa  war-wdvei, 
Vampirei,  and  moiwtroa^— ^ 

BiiKOLTA  iwUh  a  smile). 

Moon-calves,  crednloui  girl 
Haply  aome  o*ergrown  aavage  of  the  forest 
Hath  his  lair  there,  and  fear  hath  framed  the  rest 

[Then  tpeaking  agtdn  to  BetUen. 
Ailer  that  last  great  battle  (O  young  man ! 
Thou  wakest  anew  my  life's  sole  anguish),  that 
Which  fix*d  Lord  Eroerick  on  his  throne,  Bathoiy 
Lsd  by  a  ciy,  fiir  inwaid  from  the  track, 
In  die  hollow  of  an  old  oak,  aS  in  a  nest. 
Did  find  thee,  Bethlen,  then  a  helpless  babe : 
The  robe,  that  wiapt  thee,  was  a  widow's  mantle. 


An  in&nfs  weakness  doth  relax  my  frame. 
Ossy— I  fear  to  ask 

BAROLTA. 

And  I  to  tell  thee. 

BETHI£N. 

Strike!  O  strike  quickly!  See,  I  do  not  shrink. 

[Striking  kU  bretuL 
I  am  aiooe,  cold  stone. 

SAEOLTA. 

Hid  in  a  btake  hard  by. 
Scarce  by  both  palms  supported  from  the  earth, 
A  wounded  lady  lay,  whose  life  fast  waning 
Seem'd  to  survive  itself  in  her  fixt  eyes. 
That  strain'd  towards  the  babe.    At  length  one  arm 
FunfiiHy  fiom  her  own  weight  disengaging. 
She  pointed  first  to  Heaven,  then  from  her  bosom 
Drew  forth  a  golden  casket.    Thus  entreated 
Thy  foster-father  took  thee  in  his  arms. 
And,  kneeling,  spake :  If  aught  of  this  world's  com- 
fort 
Can  reach  thy  heart,  receive  a  poor  man's  troth, 
That  at  my  life's  risk  I  will  save  thy  child ! 
Her  eountenance  work'd,  as  one  that  seem'd  pre- 
paring 
A  knid  voice,  but  it  died  upon  her  lipa 
in  a  faint  whisper,  **F\yl  Save  him!  Hide— hide 
all!" 

BITHLEN. 

And  did  he  leave  her  ?  What!  Had  I  a  mother  t 
And  left  her  bleeding,  dying  t  Bought  I  vile  lifis 
With  die  deaertiiRi  of  a  dying  mother? 
Ohagooy! 

OLTCINS. 

Alas!  thou  art  bewilder'd, 
And  dost  foiget  thou  wert  a  helpless  infitnt ! 

BKTHLCN. 

What  dae  can  I  remember,  but  a  mother 
Mangled  and  left  to  perish  f 

BABOLTA. 

Hush,  Glycine ! 
It  is  the  ground-swell  of  a  teeming  instinct : 
Let  it  but  lift  itself  to  air  and  smuliine, 
And  it  will  find  a  mirror  in  the  waters. 
It  now  makes  boil  above  it    Check  him  not ! 

lETHLKN. 

0  that  I  were  diffused  among  the  waters 
That  pierce  into  the  secret  depths  of  earth. 
And  find  their  way  in  darkness !  Would  that  I 
CooU  apnad  myaelf  upon  the  homeleas  winds ! 


And  I  would  seek  her!  for  she  is  not  dead ! 
She  can  nd  die !  O  pardon,  gracious  lady , 
Tou  wera  about  to  say,  that  he  retum'd — 

8AR0LTA. 

Deep  Love,  the  godlike  in  us,  stiU  believes 
Its  okgeciB  as  immortal  as  itwlf ! 

BBTHJLEN. 

And  fbimd  her  still— 

*      BAROLTA. 

Alas !  he  did  return : 
He  left  no  spot  unsearch'd  in  all  the  forest, 
Bnt  she  (I  trust  me  by  some  fnendly  hand) 
Had  been  home  off 

BXTHLKN. 

O  whither  f 

GLTCINE. 

Dearest  Bethlen ! 
I  would  that  you  could  weep  like  me !  O  do  not 
Gase  so  upon  the  air ! 

BAROLTA  (fiontinuing  the  tUuy). 

While  he  was  absent 
A  fnendly  troop,  't  is  certain,  soour'd  the  wood. 
Hotly  pujBued  indeed  by  Cmerick. 

BETHLEN. 

Emerick! 
Oh  Hell! 

GLYCiMZ  (to  siZence  hun). 
Bethlen! 

BETHLEN. 

Hist !  I'll  curse  him  in  a  whisper! 
This  gracious  lady  must  hear  blessings  only. 
She  hath  not  yet  the  glory  round  her  head, 
Nor  those  strong  eagle  wings,  which  made  swift 

way 
To  that  appointed  place,  which  I  must  seek : 
Or  else  *he  wera  my  mother ! 

BAROLTA. 

Noble  youth! 
From  me  fear  nothing !  Long  time  have  I  owed 
Oflerings  of  expiation  for  misdeeds 
Long  pess'd  that  weigh  me  down,  though  innocent! 
Thy  foster-father  bid  the  secret  from  thee. 
For  he  perceived  thy  thoughts  as  they  expended. 
Proud,  restless,  and  ill-sordng  with  thy  state ! 
Vain  was  his  caro !  Thou  'st  made  thyself  suspected 
E'en  whero  Suspicion  reigns,  and  asks  no  proof 
But  its  own  fean !  Great  Nature  hath  endow'd  thee 
With  her  best  giAs !  From  me  thou  shah  receive 
All  honorable  aidance !  But  baste  hence ! 
Travel  will  ripen  thee,  and  enterprise 
Beseems  tliy  years !  Be  thou  henceforth  my  soldier ! 
And  whatsoe'er  betide  thee,  still  believe 
That  in  each  noble  deed,  achieved  or  sufibr'd, 
Thou  solvest  best  the  riddle  of  thy  birth ! 
And  may  the  light  that  streams  from  thine  own 

honor 
Guide  thee  to  that  thou  seekest! 

GLYOINE. 

Must  he  leave  us? 

BETHLEN. 

And  for  such  goodness  can  I  return  nothing, 
But  some  hot  tears  that  sting  mine  eyes?  Some  sighs 
That  if  not  breathed  would  swell  my  heart  to  sti- 
fling? 
May  Heaven  and  thine  own  virtues,  high-bom  lady 
Be  as  a  shield  of  fire,  far,  for  aloof 
To  scare  all  evil  from  thee !  Yet,  if  fate 
Hath  destined  thee  one  doubtful  hour  of  danger, 
From  the  uttermost  region  of  the  earth,  methinks, 
Swift  as  a  spirit  invoked,  I  should  be  with  thee! 
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And  then,  perchance,  I  might  haye  power  to 
These  thanki  that  ctniggle  here.    Eyes  fair  aa  thine 
Have  gazed  on  me  with  lean  of  love  and  anguish. 
Which  these  eyes  saw  not,  or  hcheld  unconscious; 
And  tones  of  anxious  fimdness,  passionate  pnyers, 
Have  been  talk'd  to  me !    But  this  tongue  ne'er 

soothed 
A  mother's  ear,  lisping  a  mother's  name ! 
O,  at  how  dear  a  price  have  I  been  loved. 
And  no  love  could  return !  One  boon  then,  lady ! 
Where'er  thou  bidd'st,  1  go  thy  iaithful  soldier, 
But  first  must  trsce  the  spot,  where  die  lay  Weeding 
Who  gave  me  life.    No  more  shall  beast  of  nvine 
Afiront  with  baser  spoil  that  sacred  forest! 
Or  if  avengers  more  than  human  haunt  there. 
Take  they  what  shape  they  list,  savage  or  heavenly, 
They  shall  make  answer  to  me,  though  my  heart* s 

bk)od 
Should  be  the  spell  to  hind  them.   Blood  calls  ftr 

blood! 

[Esil  BlTKUDf . 
8AK0LTA. 

Ah !  it  was  this  I  fear'd.    To  ward  off  this 
Did  I  withhold  from  him  that  old  Bathory 
Returning,  hid  beneath  the  seli^same  oak. 
Where  the  babe  lay,  the  mantle,  and  some  jewel 
Bound  on  his  infant  arm. 

OLYCIHE. 

Oh,  let  me  fly 
And  stop  him !  Mangled  limbs  do  there  lie  scatter*d 
Till  the  lured  eagle  bears  them  u>  her  nest 
And  voices  have  been  heard !  And  there  the  plant 

grows 
That  being  eaten  gives  the  inhuman  wizard 
Power  to  put  on  the  fell  hyena's  shape.     . 

8AK0LTA. 

What  idle  tongue  hath  witch'd  Ikee,  Glycine  T 
I  hoped  that  thou  hadst  learnt  a  nobler  fiuth. 

GLTCIJfX. 

O  chide  me  not,  dear  lady !  question  Laska, 
Or  the  old  man. 

fAAOLTA. 

Forgive  me,  I  spake  hanhly. 
It  is  indeed  a  mighty  sorcery 
That  doth  enthral  thy  young  heart,  my  poor  girl : 
And  what  hath  Laska  told  thee  f 

OLYCINX. 

Three  dayapast 
A  courier  from  the  king  did  cross  that  wood ; 
A  wilihl  man,  that  arm'd  himself  on  purpose ; 
And  never  hath  beeif  heard  of  from  Uiat  time! 

[Sound  of  horns  miikouL 

SAROLTA. 

Haik!  dosttfaouhearit? 

GLTCINX. 

Tis  the  sound  of  homs! 
Our  huntsmen  are  not  out! 

BAKOLTA. 

Lord  Casimir 
Woukl  not  come  thus !  [Homt  agom. 

OLYCINX. 

Still  louder 

BAEOLTA. 

Haste  we  hence ! 
For  I  believe  in  part  thy  tale  of  terror! 
But,  trust  me,  'tis  the  inner  man  transfbrm'd : 
Beasts  in  the  shape  of  men  are  worse  than  wai^ 
wolves. 


[Saeolta  and  Gltcimb  esniiiL  TVionpete  He  hmier 
Enter  Emcuck.  Loan  RuD0i.rii,  La«ka»  amd 
HwUmen  and  Aaendant$. 

A  gallant  chase.  Sire. 

mnicK. 

Ay,  but  dus  new  quany 
That  we  last  started  seemi  worth  all  the  rest 

[TVaio  Laska 
And  yon— excuse  me— what 's  your  name  f 


Whatever 

Your  Miqes^  may  please. 

XMXRICC 

Nay,  that's  too  late,  man 
Say,  what  diy  mother  and  thy  god&dier 
Were  pleased  to  call  thee? 


Laska,  niy  liege  Sovereigik. 

BMUICK. 

Well,  my  liege  subject  Laska !    And  you  an 
Lend  Caamir's  steward  ? 


And  your  majesty's  creatui* 

KICXIUCK. 

7\oo  gentle  dames  made  off  at  our  approach. 
Which  was  your  lady  ? 


My  liege  lord,  the  taller. 
The  other,  please  your  grace,  is  her  poor  handmakl 
Long  since  betrothed  to  me.    But  the  maid 'a  fiR>> 

ward — 
Tet  would  your  grace  but  speak— 

EKEUCK. 

Hum,  master  steward 
I  am  honor'd  with  this  sudden  confidence. 
Lead  on.  [7b  Laska,  then  to  RunotrH 

Lord  Rudolph,  you'll  announce  our  coming 
Greet  fair  Sarolta  fh>m  me,  and  entreat  her 
To  be  our  gentle  hostess.    Mark,  you  add 
How  much  we  grieve,  that  business  of  the  state 
Hath  forced  us  to  delay  her  lord's  return. 

LORD  KODOLra  (OSMfe). 

Lewd,  ingrate  tyrant!  Tea,  I  will  announce  tfiae. 

XMnucx. 
Now  onward  alL  [EaaaU  aUmdamU 

XIIKRICK  (tolusy 

A  fiur  one,  by  my  faith! 
If  her  face  rival  but  her  gait  and  stature, 
My  good  friend  Casimir  had  his  reasons  too. 
"  Her  tender  heedlh,  her  ooio  (^  eirid.  retirtmenl. 
Made  early  in  Ike  convent — ^His  word  pteiged — ^^ 
All  fictions,  all !  fictions  of  jealousy. 
Well !  if  the  mountain  move  not  lo  the  prophet. 
The  prophet  must  to  the  mountain!  In  this  Laaka 
There 's  somewhat  of  the  knave  mix'd  up  with  dolt 
Throu^  the  transparence  of  the  fool,  methougfat 
I  saw  (ai  I  could  lay  my  finger  on  it) 
The  crocodile's  eye,  that  peer'd  up  from  the  bottom 
This  knave  may  do  us  service.    Hot  ambition 
Won  me  the  husband.    Now  let  vanity 
And  the  reoentment  for  a  forced  seclusion 
Decoy  the  wife!  Let  him  be  deem'd  the 
Whose  cunning  and  distrust  began  the  game ! 

[£ac 
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ACT  BL 

SCENE  L 

Ammgewood,  At  anie  tide  a  camm,  OKrkimg  with 
try.  Zapolta  and  Raab  Kfcnuu  dimmred: 
hcik,  bmt  e^eaaUy  tke  latter,  m  rude  and  aawge 


KAAB  Kiuniu. 
Heud  yoa  then  aught  while  I  wis  tliimbeiiiig ! 

SAPOLTA. 

Nothing, 
O11I7  your  free  became  oonTnlied.    We  mieeiable 
Is  Heaveu'e  last  mercy  fled  ?  b  alaep  grown  tieacfa- 


RAAB  Kiunixu. 

0  for  a  aleep,  for  deep  itaelf  to  rest  in! 

1  dreamt  I  had  met  with  food  beneath  a  trae^ 
And  I  was  aeeking  you,  when  all  at  onoe 
My  foei  became  entangled  in  a  net: 
StUI  more  entangled  aa  in  nge  I  loro  it 
At  length  1  freed  rayseU;  had  n^^t  of  yoo, 
Bot  as  I  haaten'd  eagerly,  again 
I  fooDd  my  frame  encumber'd :  a  huge  serpent 
Tisined  laond  my  chest,  but  tightest  round  my  throat 

ZAPOLYA. 

Alss  *  *t  waa  lack  of  food .  for  hunger  chokes ! 

SAAB  KIUFRIU. 

And  now  I  aaw  yoo.  by  a  shrivell*d  child 
StrsDgely  porroeid.     You  did  not  fly,  yet  neither 
Toach'd  yoa  the  ground  methought,  but  close  above  it 
Did  seem  to  jhoot  yourself  along  the  air, 
And  as  you  pass'd  me,  tum*d  your  face  and  shriek'd. 

ZAPOLYA. 

I  did  m  truth  send  forth  a  feeble  shriek. 
Scarce  knowing  why.  Perhaps  the  mock'd  sense  cm Yed 
To  Aeor  the  scream,  which  you  but  seem*d  to  utter. 
For  your  whole  foce  look'd  like  a  mask  of  torture ! 
Tet  a  child's  image  doth  indeed  puisne  me 
ShrireU'd  |vith  tdl  and  penury ! 

KAAB  XIUPRILI. 

Nay!  what  ails  you  f 

ZAPOLYA. 

A  mwJniua  fointness  there  comes  stealing  o*er  me. 
b  it  Death's  lengthening  shadow,  who  comes  onward, 
life's  setting  sun  behind  him  7 

BAAB  KIDPBIU. 

Cheeily !  The  dusk 
W3J  quickly  shroud  us.    Ere  the  moon  be  up^ 
Tnisftnw  111  bring  thee  food! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Hunger's  tooth  has 
(•nawn  ilKlf  blunt.    O,  I  could  queen  it  well 
O'er  my  own  sorrows  as  my  rightful  subjects. 
Bot  wherefore,  O  revered  Kiuprili !  wherefore 
Did  my  importunate  prayers,  my  hopes  and  foncies. 
Force  thee  from  thy  secure  though  sad  retreat  f 
Would  that  my  tongue  had  then  cloven  to  my  mouth! 
But  Heaven  is  just !  With  tears  I  conquer'd  thee. 
And  noc  a  tear  is  left  me  to  repent  with ! 
Ibdst  thou  not  done  already — ^hadst  thou  not 
^afier'd— ^  more  than  e'er  man  foign'd  of  friend- 
ship? 

BAAB  KTUPBILL 

r«c  be  f hoQ  comforted  !  What !  hadst  thou  faiA 
H1ien  I  tnm'd  back  incredulous?  Twas  thy  light 
Tlai  kindled  mine.     And  shall  it  now  go  out. 
And  leare  thy  sonl  in  darknemf  Tet  h»k  up, 
LS 


And  think  thou  see'st  thy  sainted  lord  oommimion'd 

And  on  his  way  to  aid  us!  Whence  those  late  drearoa. 

Which  after  such  long  interval  of  hopelem 

And  silent  resignation,  all  at  once 

Night  after  night  commanded  thy  return 

Hither  t  and  still  presented  in  clear  vision 

This  wood  aa  in  a  scene  ?  this  very  caven  t 

Thou  darest  not  doubt  that  Heaven's  especial  hand 

Work'd  in  those  signs.  The  hour  of  thy  deliverance 

Is  on  the  stroke : — ^for  Misery  cannot  add 

Grief  to  thy  griefi,  or  Patience  to  thy  suflerance! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Cannot !  Oh,  what  if  thou  wert  taken  from  meT 
Nay,  diou  saidst  well :  for  that  and  death  were  one. 
JU/e'B  grief  is  at  its  height  indeed ;  the  hard 
Necomity  of  this  inhuman  state 
Has  made  our  deeds  inhuman  as  our  vestments. 
Housed  in  this  wild  wood,  with  wild  usages. 
Danger  our  guesi,  and  fomine  at  our  portal — 
Wolf-Uke  to  prowl  in  the  shepherd's  fold  by  night! 
At  once  for  food  and  safety  to  affiighten 
The  traveller  fiom  his  road — 

[Glycine  is  heard  eingiag  witkevL 

KAAB  KIUPRIU. 

Hark!  heard  you  not 
A  distant  chant! 


SONG,  BY  Glycinb. 

A  sunny  shaft  did  I  behold, 

From  sky  to  earth  it  slanted ; 
And  poised  therein  a  bird  so  bold — 

Sweet  bird,  thou  wert  enchanted ! 

He  sunk,  he  rose,  he  twinkled,  he  troll'd 
Within  that  shaft  of  sunny  mist ; 

His  eyes  of  Are,  his  beak  of  gold. 
All  eke  of  amethyst! 

And  thus  he  sang :  **  Adieu !  adieu ! 
Love's  dreama  prove  seldom  true. 
The  blossoms,  they  make  no  delay  : 
The  sparkling  dew-drops  will  not  stay. 
Sweet  month  of  May, 
We  must  away ; 
Far,  far  away ! 
To^y!  today!" 

ZAPOLYA. 

Sure  'tis  some  blest  spirit! 
For  since  thou  slowest  the  usurper's  emissary 
That  plunged  upon  us,  a/ more  than  mortal  fear 
Is  as  a  wall,  that  wards  off  the  beleaguerer 
And  starves  the  poor  besieged.  [Song  again. 

BAAB  JUITPBIU. 

It  is  a  maiden's  voice !  quick  to  the  cave ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Hark !  her  voice  folters !  [Exit  Zapolya. 

BAAB  KIUPRILI. 

She  must  not  enter 
The  cavern,  else  I  will  remain  unseen! 

[KilTPUU  reftres  to  one  nde  of  the  stage :  Glycin x 
enters  singing. 

GLYCiiTK  {fearfully), 
A  savage  place !  saints  shield  me!  Bethlen !  Bethlen! 
Not  here  f— There 's  no  one  here !  I  *11  sing  again. 

[Sings  again. 
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If  I  do  not  hear  my  own  voice,  I  shall  ftncy 
Voicet  in  all  chance  aounds !  [StartM. 

Twas  aome  dry  branch 
Dropt  of  itself!  Oh,  he  went  forth  so  rashly. 
Took  no  food  with  him— only  his  arms  and  boar«pearl 
What  if  I  leave  these  cakes,  this  cruse  of  wine, 
Here  by  this  cave,  and  seek  him  with  the  rest? 

KAAB  KiuPEiu  (tiiueen). 
Leave  them  and  flee ! 

OLYOINE  {ahrieks,  then  rwooerti^ 
Where  are  you ! 
KAAB  KIUPUU  ittm  urueen). 

Leave  them! 

OLTCUIX. 

T is  Glycine! 
Speak  to  me,  Bethlen !  speak  in  your  own  voice ! 
All  silent! — ^If  this  were  the  war-woirs  den! 
Twas  not  his  voice! — 
[Glycine  lemes  the  ptmnont,  and  exit  fearfuUif. 
KiuPKiu  cornea  forwtrd,  wazca  than  and  carries 
them  into  Ihe  cavern.   Gltcink  retumSf  honing 
Ttcovend  kenetf. 

GLTCINK. 

Shame!  Nothing  hurt  me ! 
If  some  fierce  beast  have  gored  him,  he  must  needs 
Speak  with  a  strange  voice.    Wounds  cause  thirst 

and  hoarKuess ! 
Speak, Bethlen!  or  but  moon.  St— S( — No— Bethlen! 
If  I  turn  back,  and  he  should  be  found  dead  here, 

[She  cre^  nearer  and  nearer  to  Ihe  caxem. 
I  should  go  mad! — Again!  Twas  my  own  heart! 
Hush,  coward  heart !  better  beat  loud  with  fear, 
Than  break  with  shame  and  anguish ! 

[^f  she  approacket  to  enUr  the  cavern,  Kiupkiu 
etops  her,    Glycink  thrieks. 

Saints  protect  me ! 

KAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Swear  then  by  all  thy  hopes,  by  all  thy 

OLYCINX. 

Save  me ! 

KAAB  KIUPKILL 

Swear  secrecy  and  silence ! 

OLTCINK. 

.  I  swear! 

KAABKIDPKILL 

Tall  what  thou  art,  and  what  thou  seekeat  t 


Only 
A  harmless  orphan  youth,  to  bring  him  ibod — 

KAAB  KIUPKIU. 

Wheieibre  in  this  wood  7 

GLYCINE. 

Alas !  it  was  his  pnrpoae 

KAAB  KIUPKILL 

With  what  intention  came  he  7  Wouldst  thou  save  him. 
Hide  nothing! 

GLYCINE. 

Save  him !  O  forgive  his  rashness ! 
He  is  good,  and  did  not  know  that  thou  wert  human  1 

KAAB  KIUPKIU  (njwote  the  loord). 
Hunum? 

[Then  ttendy. 
^With  what  design  7 

GLYCINE. 

To  kill  thee,  or 
'f  thKt  tboa  wert  a  spirit,  to  compel  thee 


By  prayen,  and  with  the  sheddmg  of  his  bkxid. 
To  make  disclosure  of  his  parentage. 
But  most  of  all — 

ZAPOLYA  {ruehing  out  from  the  cswm). 

Heaven*8  blessing  on  thee !  Speak 

GLYCINE. 

Whether  his  Mother  live,  or  perish*d  here ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Angel  of  Mercy,  I  was  perishing 
And  thou  didst  bring  me  fixxi :  and  now  tfaon  bring'st 
llie  sweet,  sweet  food  of  hope  and  consolation 
To  a  mother's  famiah'd  heart!  His  name,  sweet 
maiden! 

GLYCINE. 

£*en  till  this  morning  we  were  wont  to  name  him 
Bethlen  Bathory ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Even  till  this  morning  7 
This  morning?  when  my  weak  fiiith  &il'd  me  wholly 
Pardon,  O  thou  that  portion'st  out  our  sufierance. 
And  fill'st  again  the  widow's  empty  cruse ! 
Say  on! 

GLYCINE. 

The  false  ones  charged  the  valiant  yoath 
With  treasonous  words  of  Emerick — 

ZAPOLYA. 

Ha!  my  sod! 

GLYCINE. 

And  of  Lord  Casimir— 

KAAB  KIUPKIU  (Oflde). 

O  agony!  my  son! 

GLYCINE. 

But  my  dear  lady — 

ZAPOLYA  and  KAAB  KIUPKILL 

Who? 

GLYCINE. 

Lady  Sarolta 
Frown'd  and  dischaiged  these  bsd  men. 

KAAB  KIUPKIU  (turning  off  and  to  himedf). 
*  Righteous  Heaven 

Sent  me  a  daughter  once,  and  I  repined 
That  it  was  not  a  son.    A  son  was  given  roe. 
My  daughter  died,  and  I  scarce  shed  a  tear : 
And  lo!  that  son  became  my  curse  and  infamy. 

ZAPOLYA  iembracee  Glycine). 
Sweet  innocent!  and  you  came  here  to  seek  him. 
And  bring  him  food.    Alas !  thou  fear'st? 

GLYCINE. 

Not  mach ! 

My  own  dear  lady,  when  I  was  a  child 
Embraced  me  oft,  but  her  heart  never  beat  ao. 
For  I  too  am  an  orphan,  motherless ! 

KAAB  KIUPKIU  (to  ZaPOLYA). 

O  yet  beware,  lest  hope's  brief  flash  but  deepen 
The  afler  gloom,  and  make  the  darkness  stormy ! 
In  that  last  conflict,  following  our  escape. 
The  usurper's  cruelty  had  clogg'd  our  flight 
With  many  a  babe,  and  many  a  childing  mother. 
This  maid  herself  is  one  of  numberless 
Planks  from  the  same  vast  wreck. 

[Then  to  GLYaNK  agai** 
Well!  Caaimir's  wife.  . 

GLYCINE. 

le  is  always  pacious.  and  so  praised  the  old  man 
That  his  heart  o'erflow'd,  and  made  discovery 
That  in  this  wood*- 
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ZAFOLYA. 


Ill 


Oi 


Oh^fiml! 


A  wouiMX6d  isdy— ■ 
[ZAPOLTA/oiiito    Ikey  both  mgpport  her. 
OLTcnn. 


KAABKIUnULL 

She  would  fiun  bdiere  it, 
W«ak  tfioagh  die  piooft  be.    Hope  dimwi  towuds 

lawlf 
Tits  flame  with  which  it  kindlea. 

[ffcmkeardwUhouL 
To  thecaYem! 
Qoidcr^piiclL! 

OLTCINE. 

PeidiaDoe  toine  hnntamen  of  die  khig't. 


KAAB  UOFAIU. 
OLTCINC 


» eyei  are  duped  by  jbj  own  ahndder- 


[TVjf  fcCtre  to  <A«  cotvrm  fteoniv  Zapolta.   Hkn 
€aier  Bbthlxn  anmed  with  a  hoar-^pear. 

BETHLBir. 

t  I  had  a  g^limpBe 

Of  aonie  fierce  thape ;  and  but  that  Fancy  oftini 
b  Nature's  intemieddler,  and  cries  halves 
Wish,  the<oatwanl  sight,  I  should  believe  I  saw  it 
Bear  off  some  human  prey.    O  my  presenrer! 
Baihory  \  Father!  Yes,  thon  deservest  that  name! 
Thou  didst  not  mock  me!  These  are  blessed  findings! 
The  secret  cipher  of  my  destiny 

{Looking  id  his  mgntL 
Stands  here  niscribed :  it  is  the  seal  of  fiite ! 
Ha ! — {OUerving  ike  oate).    Had  ever  monster  fitting 

lair,  'tis  yonder! 
IVm  3^wning  Den,  I  well  remember  thee ! 
Mine  eyes  deceived  me  noL    Heaven  leads  me  on ! 
Now  for  a  Mast,  loud  as  a  king's  defiance, 
To  rouse  the  monster  oouchant  o'er  his  mvine ! 

[BioiDS  the  horn — that  a  paute. 

Another  blast !  and  with  another  swell 

To  you,  ye  channed  watchere  of  this  wood ! 

If  haply  I  have  come,  the  rightful  heir 

Of  vengeance :  if  in  me  survive  the  spirits 

Of  thoae,  whose  guiltless  blood  flowed  streaming  here! 

[Blcws  again  louder, 

Sbll  sOentf  b  the  monster  gorged ?  Heaven  shield  me ! 

Thoa,  ftiibful  spear!  be  both  my  torch  and  guide. 

[Am  Brmun  is  abohi  to  enler,  Kiufkiu  epeake 

yTOM  the  cBvsi'A  tutteeiW 

KAAB  KIUPRIU. 

thy  fcot !  Retnct  thine  idle  spear, 
obedient! 

asTHLKif  (ta  amaxementi. 

Ha!  What  art  thouf  speak! 
EAAB  KiiTnuu  {jttiU  ttiiseea). 


Ilioae  pfled  thoughts,  built  up  in  solitude. 
Tear  following  year,  diat  prem'd  upon  my  heart 
As  on  the  altar  of  some  unknown  God, 
Then,  as  if  touch'd  by  fire  from  heaven  d< 
Biased  up  within  me  at  a  lather's  name^ 
Do  they  desert  me  now ! — at  my  last  trialf 
Voice  of  command !  and  thou,  O  hidden  light! 
I  have  obey'd !  Declare  ye  by  what  name 
I  dare  invoke  you !  Tell  what  sacrifice 
Will  make  you  gracious. 

KAAB  KIUPMLI  (SftS  WlJeni). 

Patience!  Tnidi!  Obedience 
Be  diy  whde  soul  transparent !  so  the  Light 
Tlion  seekest  may  enshrine  itself  within  thee ! 
Tl&y  name? 

BETHLKN. 

Ask  rather  the  poor  roaming  savage, 
Whose  infancy  no  holy  rite  had  blest 
To  him,  perchance  nide  spoil  or  ghastly  trophy. 
In  chase  or  battle  won,  have  given  a  name. 
I  have  none — but  like  a  dog  have  answer'd 
To  the  chance  sound  which  he  that  fed  me  call'd  me 

KAAB  KIUnULI  (Sfffi  ttRSeol). 

Thy  birth-place  f 


And  wah 


By  a  djring  mother's  pangs, 
K'ea  such  am  L    Receive  me ! 

EAAi  KiiTnuu  {USl  wueenX 

Wait!  Beware! 
At  dkjr  fint  slep»  thou  treadeit  upon  the  light 
Tksoeefartb  must  darkling  flow,  and  sink  in  daiknem! 

Brnoxif. 
Bat  SM  oqr  bamtwgmx  tramUes  like  a  readS-* 


Deluding  spirits,  do  ye  mock  ne  f 
Question  the  Night!  Bid  Darkness  tell  its  birth-place T 
Yet  hear  \  Within  yon  old  oak's  hollow  trunk. 
Where  the  bats  cling,  have  I  survey *d  my  cradle! 
The  mother-falcon  hath  her  nest  above  it. 

And  in  it  the  wolf  litters ! 1  invoke  you. 

Tell  me,  ye  secret  ones !  if  ye  beheld  me 
As  I  stood  there,  like  one  who  having  delved 
For  hidden  gold  hath  found  a  talisman, 
O  tell !  what  rites,  what  ofllces  of  duty 
This  cygnet  doth  command  T  What  rebel  spirili 
Owe  homage  to  ito  Lord  7 

KAAB  KiuntiLi  (sCtS  tittsem). 

More,  guiltier,  mightier. 
Than  thou  majrest  summon!  Wait  the  destined  hoorl 

BKTRLEN. 

0  yet  again,  and  with  more  clamorous  prayer, 

1  importune  ye !  Mock  me  no  more  with  shadows! 
This  sable  mantle — tell,  dread  voice !  did  diia 
Enwrap  one  fioherless? 

ZAPOLTA  (tfnsemV 

One  fiitherless! 
BTTHLKN  {tUniing), 
A  sweeter  voice !— A  voice  of  love  and  pity! 
Was  it  the  soflen'd  echo  of  mine  own  7 
Sad  echo!  but  the  hope  it  kill'd  was  sitkly. 
And  ere  it  died  it  had  been  moum'd  as  dead* 
One  other  hope  yet  lives  within  my  soul ; 
Quick  let  me  ask  ! — while  yet  this  stifling  fear, 
Thitf  stop  of  the  heart,  leaves  utterance !— Are— are 

these 
The  sole  remains  of  her  that  gave  me  life  7 
Have  I  a  mother7 

[Zapolta  nuAsf  out  to  embrace  hm,  BrrBLHf  ttartM 
Ha! 
lAfOLTA  {findnradng  kim). 

My  son!  my  son! 
A  wretched— Oh  no,  no !  a  blest— a  happy  mocher. 
{Tkey  embraoe,  Kiitprili  and  Gltcini  cosie/onMyiil 
CMif  MS  dtfftRn  drcpe- 
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ACT  m. 

SCENE  L 

A  tuady  Room  in  Lo&o  CAfDOE's  CaiSe. 

JEtUer  Emkrick  and  Laska. 


I  do  peroeiTe  Aoa  haat  a  tender  ooDicienoe, 
Laska,  in  aD  tfaingy  that  oonoem  thine  own 
Interest  or  safety. 


In  diis  sovereign  presence 
I  can  fear  nothing,  but  your  diead  dispLeasure. 

EMKUOK. 

Perchance,  thou  think'st  it  stiange,  that  Jof  all  n 
Should  covet  thus  the  love  of  fiur  Sontlta, 
Dishonoring  Casimir  ? 

LASKA. 

Far  be  it  from  me ! 
YonrM^iesty*s  love  and  choice  bring  hooorwith  fliem. 

nCERICK. 

Perchance,  thou  hast  beard,  that  Casimir  is  my  friend. 
Fought  for  me,  yea,  for  my  take,  set  at  nought 
A  parentis  blessing;  bnved  a  fiuher*s  curse  ? 

LASKA  (euide). 
Would  I  but  knew  now,  what  his  Majesty  meant ! 
Oh  yes.  Sire !  'tis  our  common  talk,  how  Lord 
Kiupriii,  my  Lard's  father — 
imuoK. 

Tis  your  talk, 
b  it^  good  statesman  lisskaf 


No,  not  I 

Not  mine,  an  please  your  Mi^jesty !  There  are 
Some  insolent  malcontents  mdeed  that  talk  thuf 
Nay  worse,  mere  treason.    As  Bathory's  son. 
The  ftol  that  ran  into  the  monster's  jaws. 


Well,  'tis  a  loyal  monster  if  he  rids  ua 

Of  tnilOR!  But  art  sure  the  youth's  devonredt 

LASKA. 

Not  a  limb  lefk,  an  please  your  Mqesty! 
And  that  unhappy  girl — 

UXUCK. 

Thott  fbllowed'st  her 
Into  the  wood  f  [Laska  &M0 

Henceforth  then  1 11  believe 
lliat  jealousy  can  make  a  hare  a  lion. 

LASKA. 

Scarce  had  I  got  the  first  glimpse  of  her  veil. 
When,  with  a  horrid  roar  that  made  the  leayes 
Of  the  wood  shake- 


Hold  constant  to  thy  exploit  virith  this  1 

And  leave  untouch'd  your  common  talk  aforesaid. 

What  your  Lord  did,  or  should  have  done. 


^fytalk 
Tlie  saints  forbid !  I  always  said,  for  my  part, 
"  Was  not  the  king  Lord  Cadmir^t  dearai  friend  f 
Woi  not  Ihat  friend  a  hngf  WkaUTer  he  did 
*Twai  aUfrom  pure  low  to  hie  Jfo/eify." 

BMniCK. 

And  this  then  was  My  talk?  While  knave  and  coward. 

Both  strong  within  thee,  wrestle  for  the  uppermost. 

In  slips  the  fool  and  takes  the  pku;e  of  both. 

Babbler!  Lord  Casimir  did,  as  thou  and  all  men. 

He  loved  himself,  loved  honors,  wealth,  dominion. 

All  these  were  set  upon  a  &ther'8  head : 

Good  truth!  a  most  unlucky  accident! 

For  he  but  wish'd  to  hit  the  prise ;  not  graze 

The  head  that  bore  it :  so  with  steady  eye 

Off  flew  the  parricidal  arrow. — Even 

As  Casimir  loved  Emerick,  Emerick 

Loves  Casimir,  intends  him  no  dishonor. 

He  wink'd  not  then,  for  love  of  me  forsooth! 

For  love  of  me  now  let  him  wink !  Or  if 

The  dame  prove  half  as  wise  as  she  is  fair, 

He  may  still  pass  his  hand,  and  find  all  smooth. 

[Poidttg  his  hand  aerou  hie  brpto 

LAIKA. 

Tour  Mqesty's  reasoning  has  convinced  me. 

KMKRicx  {with  a  dight  start,  as  one  who  had  been 
talking  aloud  to  himself:  then  with  scorn). 

Thee! 
'TIS  wen !  and  more  than  meant  For  by  my  iaith 
I  had  half  forgotten  thee.— Thou  hast  the  key  T 

[Laska  I 
And  in  your  lady's  chamber  there's  full  space  7 


Made  thee  shake  like  a  leaf! 

LASKA. 

llie  war-wolf  leapt;  at  the  fiiat  plunge  he  aaiMd  her; 
Forward  I  rush'd! 

KMniGK. 

Most  marvellous! 


Hurl'd  my  javelin ; 
Which  from  his  dngon^cales  recoiling — 


Enough! 
And  take,  friend,  this  advioe.    When  next  thov 
tODgnestit, 


Between  the  wall  and  arrsa  to  oonceal  you. 

KMZRICK. 

Here!  This  pnrw  is  but  an  earnest  of  thy  fortune. 
If  thou  provest  fiuthfiiL    But  if  thou  betrayest  me, 
Hark  you! — the  wolf  that  shall  drag  thee  to  his  den 
Shall  be  no  fiction. 

[Exit  Emerick.  Laska  manet  with  akeytn  on* 
hand,  and  a  purse  in  the  other. 

LASKA. 

WeUthen!  Here  1 1 
Like  Hereules,  on  either  side  a  goddeaa 
Call  this  [Looking  at  the  j 

Preferment;  this  (Holding  vp  the  hey).  Fidelity  I 
And  first  my  golden  goddem :  what  bids  she  ? 
Only : — **T%is  way,  your  Majesty  !  AiuA.     7^  homm 

hold 
Are  all  safe  2od^ai."— Then,  put  Fidelity 
Within  her  proper  wards,  just  turn  her  round — 
So— the  door  opens — and  for  all  the  rest, 
T  is  the  king's  deed,  not  laska's.     Do  but  this. 
And— ^/*m  the  mere  earnest  of  your  fidure  fm  ttmen.^ 
But  what  says  the  other  7— Whisper  on !  I  hear  yon ! 
[Putting  the  key  to  his  ear 
All  very  true! — but,  good  Fidelity! 
If  I  refuse  king  Emerick,  will  you  promise. 
And  swear,  now,  to  unlock  the  dungeon^door. 
And  save  me  fifom  the  hangman?  Ay!  you're  sileiit' 
What!  not  a  word  m  answer?  A  clear  nonsuit! 
Now  ibrdneioektoseetbBtaUare  hidgtd 
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At  the  doe  distanoe— theo — ^yonder  liet  the  rood 
For  Lttka  and  his  royal  friexid  king  Emerickl 
[Exil  Laska,  Then  enter  Bathoky  ani  Bsthlbn. 


Re  1ook*d  as  if  h6  were  aoine  God  diaguited 
Id  an  old  wanior't  yeneiahU  ahape. 
Tb  gaaid  axad  guide  my  mother.    Is  there  not 
Chapel  or  oratoiy  in  Uui  mansion  T 

OLD  BATBORT. 

Evenia 

BETHLEN. 

FVom  that  place  then  am  I  to  take 
A  helm  and  breastpLate,  both  inlaid  with  gold, 
And  die  good  swofd  that  once  was  Raab  KiupriU's. 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Thow  very  anna  this  day  Sarolta  show'd  me — 
With  wistful  look.    I'm  lost  in  wild  conjectures ! 


0  terapc  me  not,  e*en  with  a  wandering  guess, 
To  break  the  fint  command  a  mother's  will 
Imposed,  a  mother's  vmce  made  known  to  me ! 
"Ail:  aol,  my  ton,**  said  she,  "  our  ruanes  or 
The  tkadow  cf  the  ecUpde  is  passing  cff 
TkffmU  orb  t^  thy  destiny  !  Already 

71^  CKtor  Crescent  gUUers  forth,  and  sheds 
O'er  the  yet  lingering  haxe  aphantan  light 
Tkou  etnm  not  hasten  il!  Leave  then  to  Heaoen 
The  work  cf  Heaoem  and  with  a  silent  spirit 
S^mp^uss  wiUi  the  powers  thai  work  in  sHenee!*^ 
Thos  spake  ahe,  and  she  look'd  as  she  were  then 
F^eab  fimn  some  heavenly  vision! 

[Re-enter  Lasi^,  noC  pereeioing  them. 

LA6KA. 

Alladeep! 
[T%en  ebsermng  BrreuDf,  ttanis  in  idiot-afright 

1  must  speak  to  it  firrt — Put— pat  the  questioo ! 
IlicoolesBan!  [Stammering  wUh  fear, 

OLD  BATHOar. 

Laska!  what  ails  thee,  man f 
UUKA  {pointing  to  Bethlkn). 


There! 


.  OLD  BATHORT. 

I aee  nochiog!  where f 

LA8XA. 

He  does  not  see  it! 
me  not! 


BETHLXN. 

Soft !  Rouse  him  gently ! 
He  hath  outwatch'd  his  hour,  and  half  asleep^ 
Wnh  eyea  half  open,  mingles  sight  with  dreania, 

OLD  BATBOBT. 

Ho!  LasiEft!  Don't  yoa  know  na!  'tiaBMliory 
AndBelUai! 

LABKA  (iteewiing  himsdf). 

Good  now!  Ha!  ha!  an  exoeDent  trick. 
Afiaad!  Nay,  no  oAooe ;  bot  I  mot  laugh. 
But  are  you  sore  now,  that  'tis  you,  yourself 

BETBLBf  Okiding  up  his  hand  as  if  to  strike  him). 
Wooldst  be  convinoed  f 

LASKA. 

No  nearer,  prey!  consider! 
If  it  ^bwU  prove  his  ghost,  the  touch  woidd  fieese  me 
Toatonbaiooft    No 


Theflwikdnmk! 


LABKA  (jCiB  more  recoeering). 
Well  now  I  I  love  a  breve  man  to  my  heart 
I  myself  braved  the  monster,  and  would  fain 
Have  saved  the  fidse  one  from  the  &le  she  templed 

OLD  BATHORT. 

FomLaskaf 

BETHLXN  (to  BaTHORT). 

Mark!  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so! 
Glycine  f 

LABKA. 

She !  I  traced  her  by  the  voice. 
Toull  scarce  believe  me,  when  I  say  I  heard 
The  close  of  a  song :  the  poor  wretch  had  been 

singing; 
As  if  she  wiflh'd  to  compliment  die  war-wolf 
At  once  with  music  and  a  meal ! 

BETHLXN  (to  BaTHORT). 

Mark  that! 
laska. 
At  the  next  moment  I  beheld  her  running. 
Wringing  her  hands  with,  Bethlen  !  O  poor  Bethlen  ! 
I  almost  fear,  the  sudden  noise  I  made. 
Rushing  impetuous  through  the  brake,  alarm'd  her. 
She  stopt,  then  mad  with  fear,  tum'd  round  and  ran 
Into  the  monster's  gripe.    One  piteous  scream 
I  heard.    There  was  no  second— I — 

BETHLEN. 

Stop  there ! 
Well  spare  your  modesty !  Who  dares  not  honor 
Laska's  breve  tongue,  and  high  heroic  &ncy ! 

LASKA. 

Tou  too,  Sir  Knight,  have  come  back  safe  and  sound! 
Tou  play'd  the  hero  at  a  cautious  distance ! 
Or  was  it  that  you  sent  the  poor  girl  ibrward 
To  stay  the  itionster's  stomach  ?  Daindes  quickly 
Pall  on  the  taste  and  cloy  the  appetite ! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Laska,  beware !  Forget  not  what  thou  art ! 
Shouldst  thou  but  dream  thou  'rt  valiant,  cross  thyaell! 
And  ache  ail  over  at  the  dangerous  fimcy! 

LASKA. 

What  then !  you  swell  upon  my  lady's  fitvor. 
High  lords,  and  perilous  of  one  day's  growth ' 
But  other  judges  now  sit  on  the  bench! 
And  haply,  Laaka  hath  found  audience  there, 
Where  to  defend  the  treason  of  a  son 
AGgfat  end  in  lifting  up  both  Son  and  Father 
Still  higher;  to  a  height  from  which  indeed 
You  both  may  drop,  but,  spite  of  fate  and  fortune, 
Will  be  secured  from  falling  to  the  ground. 
'TIS  possible  too,  young  man !  that  royal  Emerick 
At  Laska's  rightful  suit,  may  make  inquiry 
By  whom  seduced,  the  maid  so  strangely  miauig— 

BETHLEN. 

Soft!  my  good  Lnika!  migfatit  not  suffice. 
If  to  yourwlf,  being  Lord  Casimir's  steward, 
I  should  make  record  of  Glycine's  fate  ? 

LASKA. 

Tis  well !  it  shall  content  me !  though  your  fear 
Has  aU  the  credit  of  these  hiwer'd  tones. 

[T%en  very  poa^foudy 
First,  we  demand  the  manner  of  her  dea&  ? 

BETHLEN. 

Nay !  that's  superfluous !  Have  you  not  just  told  m 
That  you  yourself  led  by  impetuous  vabr, 
Witoess'd  the  wholeT  My  tale's  of  later  data. 
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After  the  fata,  fiom  which  youi  valor  strove 
fa  vain  to  rescue  the  rash  maid,  I  saw  her! 


Glycine  ?    ' 

BKTHLKN. 

Nay !  Dare  I  accuse  wise  Laska, 
Whose  words  find  access  to  a  monarch's  ear, 
Of  a  base,  braggart  lie  f  It  must  have  been 
Her  spirit  that  appeared  to  me.    But  haply 
I  come  too  late  f  It  has  itself  delivered 
Its  own  commisBion  to  you? 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Tis  roost  likelyf 
And  the  ghost  doubtless  vanish'd,  when  we  enter'd 
And  found  brave  Laska  staring  wide— at  nothing ! 

LASKA. 

Tis  well!  You've  ready  wits!  I  shall  report  them, 
With  all  due  honor,  to  his  Majesty ! 
Treasure  them  up,  I  pmy !  a  certain  person. 
Whom  the  king  flatters  with  his  confidence, 
TelJs  you,  his  royal  friend  asks  startling  questions! 
*Tis  but  a  hint !  And  now  what  says  the  ghost  f 

BETHLVN. 

Listen !  lor  thus  it  spake :  "Say  Ihou  to  Ijuka^ 
CUycine,  knouxng  aU  thy  VtoughU  engrcts'd 
In  thy  new  office  cf  km^efod  and  knave, 
Fdreeeeing  thou*U  forget  with  thine  own  h/and 
To  make  due  penance  for  the  wrongs  thou^tt  oaumd  her. 
For  thy  eouTs  tafety,  doth  content  to  take  it 
From  Bethlen*8  cudgd^'—lhiiB.  [BeaU  him  of. 

Qflf!  scoundrel!  offf 
[Laska  runs  away, 

OLO  BATHORT. 

The  tadden  swelling  of  this  shallow  dastard 
Tells  of  a  recent  storm :  the  first  disruption 
Of  the  black  cloud  that  hangs  and  threatens  o'er  ut. 

BETHLEN. 

E'en  this  reproves  my  loitering.    Say  where  lies 
The  oratory  t 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Ascend  yon  flight  of  stairs! 
Mklway  the  comdor  a  silver  lamp 
Hangs  o'er  the  entrance  of  Sarolta's  chamber. 
And  fiicing  it,  the  low-arch'd  oratory ! 
Me  thou 'It  find  watdiing^t  the  outward  gate : 
For  a  petard  might  burst  the  bars,  unheard 
By  the  drenched  porter,  and  Sarolta  hourly 
Expects  Lord  Carimir,  spite  of  Emerick's  i 


BETHLEN. 

There  I  will  meet  you!  And  till  then  good  night! 
Dear  good  old  man,  good  night! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

O  yet  one  moment 
What  I  repell'd,  when  it  did  seem  my  own, 
I  cling  to,  now  'tis  parting— call  me  father! 
It  can  not  now  mislead  thee.    O  my  son. 
Ere  yet  our  tongues  have  learnt  another  name, 
Bethlenl—eay— Father  to  me ! 

BETHLEN. 

Now,  and  ibr  ever* 
My  father !  other  sire  than  thou,  on  earth 
I  never  had,  a  dearer  could  not  have! 
IVom  the  base  earth  you  raised  me  to  your  arms, 
And  I  would  leap  from  cff  a  throne,  and  kneeling, 
Ask  Heaven's  blessing  from  thy  lips.    My  fiuher! 


BATHORT. 

Go!  Go! 

[Betblen  breaks  o§  and  exiu    Bathort  looks 
q^Bdionaldy  after  km. 
May  every  star  now  shining,  over  na, 
Be  as  an  angel's  eye,  to  watch  and  guard  him. 

[Exit  Bathort 

Scene  changes  to  a  splendid  Bed-ChamJber,  hung 
with  tapestry.  Sarolta  in  cm  elq^onliVij^Ac 
Dress,  and  an  Attendant 

attendant. 
We  all  did  love  her.  Madam! 

sarolta. 

She  deserved  it! 
Luckless  Glydne !  rash,  unhappy  giri ! 
'Twas  the  first  lime  she  e'er  deceived  me. 

attendant. 
She  was  in  love,  and  had  she  not  died  drns. 
With  grief  for  Bethlen's  loss,  and  fear  of  Leaka. 
She  would  have  pined  herself  to  death  at  home. 

sarolta. 
Has  the  youth's  father  come  back  from  his  search  t 

attendant. 
He  never  will,  I  fear  me,  O  dear  lady ! 
That  Laska  did  so  triumph  o'er  the  old  man- 
It  v?as  quite  cruel — **Yoa*U  he  sure,"  said  he, 
**To  meet  with  part  at  least  of  your  son  Bethkn, 
Or  the  war-wdf  mutt  have  a  qmdt  digestion  ! 
Oo!  SeanA  the  wood  by  aU  means!  Qo!  I  pray  you!* 

SAROLTA. 
Tnh^tni|H  WTOtch ! 

ATTENDANT. 

And  old  Bathoiy  answer'd 
With  a  sad  smilo,  **It  it  a  witches  prayer. 
And  may  Heaven  read  it  backwards."    Hiough  she 

was  rash, 
"T  was  a  small  &nlt  for  such  a  punishment ! 

SAROLTA. 

Nay!  'tvrss  my  grief,  and  not  my  anger  spoke. 
Small  fault  indeed !  but  leave  me,  my  good  giil ! 
I  feel  a  weight  that  only  prayer  can  lighten. 

[ExUA 
O  they  were  innocent,  and  yet  have  perish'd 
In  their  May  of  life ;  and  Vice  grows  old  in  ». 
Is  it  Mercy's  hand,  that  for  the  bad  man  hol^ 

life's  closing  gate  7 

Still  passing  thence  petitionary  hours 
To  woo  the  obdurate  spirit  to  repentance  ? 
Or  would  this  chilhiess  tell  me,  that  there  is 
Guilt  too  enormous  to  be  duly  punish'd. 
Save  by  increase  of  gmlt?  The  Powers  of  Evil 
Are  jealous  chiimants.    Guilt  too  hath  its  onleal. 
And  Hell  its  own  probation  (— Merciful  Heaven, 
Rather  than  this,  pour  down  upon  thy  suppliant 
Disease,  and  agony,  and  comfortless  want ! 
O  send  us  forth  to  wander  on,  unshelter'd ! 
Make  our  fixxl  bitter  with  despised  tears ! 
Let  viperous  scorn  hiss  at  us  as  we  pass ! 
Yea,  let  us  sink  down  at  our  enemy's  gate. 
And  beg  fbigiveneas  and  a  morsel  of  bread ! 
With  all  the  heaviest  worldly  visitations. 
Let  the  dire  frther's  curw  that  hovers  o'er  w 
Work  out  its  dread  fulfilment,  and  the  spirit 
Of  vmmg'd  Kiuprili  be  appeased.    But  only. 
Only,  O  merdiul  in  vengeance !  let  not 
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*I1iat  plague  tarn  inwasd  on  my  Cuimir'a  toid! 
Scare  thence  the  fiend  Ambition,  and  restore  him 
To  his  own  heart !  O  save  him !  Save  my  husband ! 
[During  the  latter  pari  of  IhU  tpeeck^  Emeiick 
comes  forward  from  Jus  kiditig-piace.  Sakolta 
teeing  Atm,  traCAoKf  recognizing  Atm. 
bk  sDfCh  a  shape  a  father's  curse  should  come. 

smucx  {adtancing). 
Fear  not! 

8AKOLTA. 

Who  art  thou  f  Robber !  Traitor ! 


Friend! 
Who  in  good  hour  hath  startled  these  daik  fancies, 
Rapacious  trsitois,  that  would  fain  depose 
Joy,  love,  and  beauty,  from  their  natural  thrones : 
Thoae  lips,  those  angel  eyes,  that  regal  forehead. 

8AR0LTA. 

Sttengthen  me,  Heaven !  I  must  not  seem  afraid ! 

[Aeide. 
T%a  long  to>night  then  deigns  to  play  the  masker. 
What  seeks  your  MigestyY 


And  Emerick's  power 


But  yours  is  tragic!  Love  in  war!  It  charms  me, 
And  makes  your  beauty  worth  a  king's  embraces ! 

(Ihiring  this  speech,  Bcthlen  enters  armedy> 

BETHLfN. 

Ruffian,  ibrbear !  Turn,  turn  and  front  my  sword ! 

KMKRICK 

Pish!  whoisthist 

8AR0LTA. 

O  sleepless  eye  of  Heaven ! 
A  blest,  a  blessed  spirit !  Whence  camest  thou  t 
May  I  still  call  thee  Bethlen  f 


Tour  fiuthful  soldier! 


ICK. 

Sarolta*s  love ; 
lies  prostrate  at  her  i 


SAftOLTA. 

Hmvod  guard  the  sovereign's  power  from  such  de- 


Far  rather.  Sire,  let  it  descend  in  vengeance 
Od  the  base  ingrate,  on  the  faithless  slave 
Wlio  dared  unbar  the  doors  of  these  retirements ! 
For  whom  7  Has  Casimir  deserved  this  insult  f 
O  ny  misgiving  heart!  If— if— from  Heaven 
Yet  not  fiom  you.  Lord  Emerick ! 

smucK. 

Chiefly  from  me. 
Has  he  not  Uke  an  ingrate  robb'd  my  court 
Of  Beauty's  star,  and  kept  my  heart  in  darkness ! 
Fhst  then  on  him  I  will  administer  juslice~> 
If  not  in  mercy,  yet  in  love  and  rapture.  [Seitet  her. 

8AR0LTA. 

Ha^!  Treason!  Help! 

EMERICK. 

Call  k)uder!  Scream  again! 
Ban '8  none  can  hear  you ! 

8AR0LTA. 

Hear  me,  hear  me,  Heaven ! 

EMERICK. 

Kay,  why  this  rage  f  Who  best  deserves  you  ?  Casimir, 
EsMffick's  bought  implement,  the  jealous  sUve 
That  mews  you  up  with  bolto  and  bars  ?  or  Emerick, 
Who  proflers  yon  a  throne  ?  Nay,  mine  you  shall  be. 
Bfloce  vriih  this  Ibnd  resistance !  Yield ;  then  live 
'nm  month  a  widow,  and  the  next  a  queen ! 

BAROLTA. 

Tsl;  Ibr  one  brief  moment  [SlrttggUng. 

Uohand  me,  I  conjure  you. 

{Ske  tkrowt  hhn  off,  and  ruthes  towarde  a  toilet 

Emerick  fonimt,  and  as  the  takes  a  dagger, 

kt  grasps  it  in  her  hand. 


kwstmtf 
Tishekl. 


■MERICK. 

Ha!  ha!  adaggir; 
ibr  a  lady's  casket! 
m  akin  lo  feve^ 


Ever,  lady. 


Insolent  slave !  Depart! 
Know'st  thou  not  me  f 

BETOLEN. 

I  know  thou  art  a  villain 
And  coward !  That,  thy  devilish  purpose  marks  thee ! 
What  else,  this  lady  must  instruct  my  sword ! 

BAROLTA. 

Monster,  retire !  O  touch  him  not,  thou  blest  one ! 
This  is  the  hour,  that  fiends  and  damned  spirits 
Do  walk  the  earth,  and  take  what  form  they  list!    ' 
Yon  devil  hath  assumed  a  king's ! 

BETHLEN. 

Vsurp'dit! 

EMERICK. 

The  king  will  pky  the  devil  with  thee  indeed ! 
But  that  I  mean  to  hear  thee  howl  on  the  rack, 
I  would  debase  this  sword,  and  lay  thee  prostrate, 
At  this  thy  paramour's  feet ;  then  dreg  her  forth 
Stain'd  with  adulterous  blood,  and  [Then  to  Sarolta 
— Mark  you,  traitress ! 
Stmmpeted  fint,  then  tum'd  adrift  to  beggary ! 
Thou  prayed'st  for't  toa 

BAROLTA. 

Thou  art  so  fiendish  wicked. 
That  in  thy  blasphemies  I  scarce  hear  thy  threato. 

BETIILEN 

Lady,  be  calm !  fear  not  this  king  of  the  buskin ! 
A  kingf  Oh  laughter!  A  king  Bajazet! 
That  from  some  vagrant  actor^s  tyring-room. 
Hath  stolen  at  once  his  speech  and  crown ! 

EMERICK. 

Ah!  treaBon! 
Thou  hast  been  lesson'd  and  trick'd  up  for  this ! 
As  surely  as  the  wax  on  thy  death-warrant 
Shall  take  the  impression  of  this  royal  signet. 
So  plain  thy  face  hath  ta'en  the  mask  of  rebel ! 
[Emerick  points  hi*  hand  haughtily  towards  Beth- 
len, wAo  catching  a  sight  of  the  signet,  seizes 
his  hand  and  eagerly  observes  the  signet,  then 
JUngs  the  hand  back  with  indignant  joy, 

BETHLEN. 

It  must  be  so!  T is  e'en  the  counterpart ! 

But  with  a  foul  usurping  cipher  on  it ! 

The  light  hath  flash'd   from  Heaven,  and  I  must 

follow  it ! 

O  cunt  usurper!  O  thou  brother-murderer! 
That  madest  a  star-bright  queen  a  fugitive  widow! 
Who  fiU'st  the  land  with  curses,  being  thyself 
All  corses  in  one  tyrant!  see  and  tramUe ! 
This  is  Kiuprili's  sword  that  now  hangs  o'er  thsa! 
KinpriU'B  UartiQg  cuise,  that  from  its  point 
11  w 
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Shoots  lightnings  at  thee !  Hark !  in  Andreas*  name, 
Heir  of  his  vengeance !  hell-hound !  I  defy  thee. 
[They  Jight,  and  juA  a*  Emerick  it  dimrmed,  in 
rush  Cabimir,  Old  Bathory,  and  attendanU, 
Casimir  rung  in  between  the  combaUutU,  and 
parte  them :  in  the  ttruggle  Bkthlbn's  tword 
ie  thrown  dawn. 


CASIMIR. 

The  king  disarm'd  too  by  a  stranger! 
What  may  this  mean  7 


Speak! 


Deceived,  dishonor'd  lord ! 
Ask  thou  yon  fair  adultress!  She  will  tell  thee 
A  tale,  which  wouldst  thou  be  both  dupe  and  traitor. 
Thou  wilt  believe  against  thy  friend  and  sovereign ! 
Thou  art  present  now,  and  a  fiiend's  duty  ceases : 
To  thine  own  justice  leave  I  thine  own  wrongs. 
Of  half  thy  vengeance,  I  perforce  must  rob  thee, 
For  thai  the  sovereign  claims.    To  thy  allegiance 
I  now  commit  this  traitor  and  assassin. 

[Then  to  the  Attendants. 
Hence  with  him  to  the  dungeon !  and  to-morrow, 
fire  the  sun  rises, — ^hark !  your  heads  or  his ! 

BETHLEN. 

Can  HeU  work  miracles  to  mock  Heaven's  justice  f 

EMERICK. 

Who  speaks  to  him  dies !  The  traitor  that  has  menaced 
His  king,  must  not  pollute  the  breathing  air. 
Even  with  a  word ! 

CASIMIR  (to  BaTHORT). 

Hence  with  him  to  the  dungeon! 
[Exit  Bethlen,  hurried  of  by  Bathort  and 
Attendants. 

EMERICK. 

We  hunt  to-morrow  in  your  upland  forest: 

Thou  (to  Casimir)  wilt  attend  us :  and  wilt  dien 

explain 
This  sudden  and  most  fortunate  arrival. 

[Exit  Emerick  ;  manent  Casimir  and  Sarolta. 

6AR0LTA. 

My  lord!  my  husband!  look  whose  sword  lies  yonder! 
[Pointing  to  the  sword  which  BEmuEif  had  been 

disarmed  of  by  the  Attendants. 
It  is  Kiuprili's ;  Casimir.  'tis  thy  father's ! 
And  wielded  by  a  stripling's  arm,  it  baffled, 
Yea,  fell  like  Heaven's  own  lightnings  on  that  Tar- 

quin. 

CASIMIR. 

Hush!  hush!  [In  an  under  voice. 

I  had  detected  ere  I  lef)  the  d^ 
The  tyrant's  curat  intent    Lewd,  damn'd  ingrate 
For  hun  did  I  bring  down  a  father's  cune ! 
Swift,  swift  must  be  our  means!  To-morrow's  son 
Sets  on  his  fate  or  mine !  O  blest  Sarolta! 

„      ,  ,  [Embracing  her. 

Pfo  other  prayer,  late  penitent,  dare  I  offer, 

But  that  thy  spotless  virtues  may  prevail 

O'er  Casimir's  crimes  and  dread  Kiuprili's  cune! 

[Exeunt  ccusultitig. 


Enter  Lord  Rudolph. 

Well  met.  Lord  Rudolph! 

Your  whisper  was  not  lost  upon  my  ear, 
And  I  dare  f 


LORD  RUDOLFH. 

Enough !  the  time  ia  predooi! 
YoD  left  Temeswar  late  on  yester^ve  ? 
And  sojoum'd  there  some  hours  f 


CASIMIR. 

Idtdsot 

LORD  R17D0LPH. 


Heard  joa 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L 

A  Glade  tn  a  Wood. 

Enter  Cabimir,  looking  anxiously  around, 

CASIMIR. 

This  needs  most  be  the  spot!  O,  hero  he 


Aught  of  a  hunt  preparing! 

CASIMIR. 

Yes;  and  met 
The  assembled  huntsmen  I 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

Was  there  no  woid  givent 

CASIMIR. 

The  word  for  me  was  this ; — T%e  royal  Lupoid 
Chases  thy  wOk-vihiU  dedicated  Hind. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

Your  answer  f 

CASIMIR. 

As  the  word  proves  filse  or  tnie, 
Will  Casimir  cross  the  hunt,  or  join  the  huntsmsQ! 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

The  event  redeem'd  their  pledge? 

CASIMIR. 

It  did,  and  fhersto 
Have  I  sent  back  both  pledge  and  invitation. 
The  spotleas  Hind  hath  fled  to  them  for  shelter, 
And  bears  vdth  her  my  seal  of  fellowship! 

[They  take  hands,  etc. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

But  Emerick !  how  when  you  reported  to  him 
Sarolta's  disappearance,  and  the  flight 
Of  Bethlen  with  his  guards  ? 

CASIMIR. 

O  he  received  it 
As  evidence  of  their  mutual  guilt ;  in  fine, 
With  cozening  warmth  condoled  with,  and  dismifl'd 
me. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

I  enter'd  as  the  door  was  closing  on  you : 
His  eye  was  fix'd,  yet  seem'd  to  follow  yon. 
With  such  a  look  of  hate,  and  scom  and  triumph, 
As  if  he  had  you  in  the  toils  already. 
And  were  then  choosing  where  to  stab  yon  finL 
But  hush!  drawback! 

CASIMIR. 

This  nook  is  at  the  &rth«st 
TiQiak  any  beaten  track. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

There !  mark  them ! 
[Points  to  where  Laska  and  PsBTALon  croti 
the  Stage. 

CAflMlR. 


LORD  R17D0LPH. 

One  of  the  two  I  recognized  this  moming ; 
His  name  is  Pestalutz :  a  trusty  ruffian. 
Whose  &ce  is  prok)gae  still  to  some  dark  mnm^i 
Beware  no  stratagem,  no  trick  of  message^ 
I>upart  y<m  from  your  servants. 


CAsnmt  (aside). 


Id< 
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The  comrade  of  ikat  raffian  it  my  Mnrant; 
The  one  I  tnwted  moat  and  most  preferred. 
But  we  most  parL    What  makes  the  king  lo  late  t 
It  waa  hia  wont  to  be  an  early  atiner. 

LORD  RUDOLPB. 

And  his  main  policy 
To  enthral  die  singgaid  natnre  in  otuaelves 
b,  in  good  truth,  the  better  half  of  the  aecret 
To  enthral  the  world  :  ibr  the  will  governs  all. 
See,  the  sky  lowen!  the  cross-winds  waywaidly 
Chase  the  &ntastic  manes  of  the  clouds 
With  a  wild  mockery  of  the  coming  hont! 

CAOnR. 

Maik  yonder  mass !  I  make  it  wear  the  shape 
Of  a  huge  ram  that  butts  with  head  depress'd. 

liORO  RUDOLPH  (SMU^tl^). 

Belike,  some  stray  sheep  of  the  oozy  flock, 
Hliich,  if  bards  lie  not,  the  Sea-shepherds  tend, 
Glaucos  or  Proteus.    But  aijf  fancy  sh^ies  it 
A  monater  couchant  on  a  rocky  shelf 

CASimR. 

Mark  loo  the  edges  of  the  lurid  mass — 
Restless,  as  if  some  idly-vexing  Sprite, 
On  swift  wing  coasting  by,  with  techy  hand 
Pluck'd  at  the  ringlets  of  the  vaporous  Fleece. 
These  sre  sure  signs  of  conflict  nigh  at  hand, 
And  elemental  war! 

[A  nngU  Trumpet  heard  at  a  dittanee. 

LORD  RUDOLPH. 

That  single  blast 
Annooncea  that  the  tjrrant's  pawing  courser 
Neighs  at  the  gate  [A  vo^y  of  Trumpets. 

Hark !  now  the  king  comes  forth ! 
For  ever  midst  this  crash  of  horns  and  clanons 
He  moimta  bis  steed,  which  proudly  rears  an«end 
While  he  k)oks  round  at  ease,  and  scans  the  crowd, 
Vain  of  hia  stately  fonn  and  horsemanship ! 
I  must  avray !  my  abaence  may  be  noticed. 

CASIMIR. 

Oft  IS  thoa  canst,  enay  to  lead  the  hnnt 
Hard  by  the  ibrest  skirts ;  and  ere  high  noon 
Expect  our  sworn  oonfederates  from  Teroeswar. 
I  trust,  ere  yet  this  clouded  sun  slopes  westward. 
That  Emmerich's  death,  or  Casimir's,  will  appease 
Tba  nanea  of  Zapolya  and  Kiuprili ! 

{Exit  RuDou'H  and  manel  Cabihir. 

The  Craixor,  Laska! 

And  yet  Sarolta,  simple,  inexperienced, 
Ojold  see  him  as  he  waa,  and  often  warned  me. 
AVIience  leani*d  she  this  f — O  she  was  innocent! 
And  to  be  innocent  is  nature^s  wisdom ! 
The  fledge-dove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air. 
Feared  soon  as  seen,  and  flutters  back  to  shelter. 
And  the  jroong  steed  recoils  upon  his  haunches, 
The  never  yet  seen  adder's  hiss  fint  heard. 
O  sorer  tban  Sospieion's  hundred  eyes 
Is  that  fine  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  heart, 
By  meie  oppagnancy  of  their  own  goodness, 
Reveals  the  a|>proach  of  eviL    Casimir ! 
O  Aol !  O  parricide!  through  yon  wood  didst  thoo, 
With  fire  and  sword,  pursue  a  patriot  father, 
A  vndow  and  an  orphan.     Darest  thoiKthen 
K^ciise-Iaden  wretch),  put  forth  these  hfnds  to  raisa 
Tb0  ark,  all  aacred,  of  thy  country's  cause! 
Look  down  in  pity  on  thy  son,  Kiuprili ; 
Aod  let  this  deep  abhonance  of  his  ciime, 
M 


Unstain*d  with^Uish  feais,  be  his  atonement ! 

0  strengthen  him  to  nobler  compensation 
In  the  deliverance  of  his  bleeding  country ! 

[ExU  CAaiMiR 

Scene  ckangee  lo  Ike  mottih  of  a  Cavern^  at  in  Act  11. 
Zapolta  and  Glycine  discovered. 

ZAPOLYA. 

Our  friend  is  gone  to  seek  some  safer  cave. 
Do  not  then  leave  me  long  alone.  Glycine ! 
Having  enjoy'd  thy  commune,  lonelineas, 
That  bat  oppressed  me  hitherto,  now  scares. 

OLYCINK. 

1  shall  know  Bethlen  at  the  furtheat  distance. 
And  the  same  moment  I  descry  him,  lady, 

I  will  return  to  you.  [Exit  Glyoink. 

Enter  Old  Bathory,  ipeaking  as  he  enters. 
OLD  bathory. 
Who  hears  ?  A  friend ! 
A  messenger  from  him  who  beari  the  signet ! 

[Zapolya,  who  had  been  gazing  affectionatdy  after 
Glycine,  tlarta  at  Bathory'b  voice. 
He  hadi  the  watch-word  !— Art  thou  not  Bathory  f 

OLD  BATHORY. 

0  noble  lady !  greetings  from  your  son ! 
[Bathory  knede 

zapolya. 

Rise !  rise !  Or  shall  I  rather  kneel  beside  thee. 
And  call  down  blessings  from  the  wealth  of  Heaven 
Upon  thy  honor'd  head  ?  When  thou  last  saw'st  me 

1  would  fall  ikin  have  knelt  to  thee,  and  could  not. 
Thou  dear  old  man  I  How  ofl  since  then  in  dreams 
Have  I  done  worship  io  thee,  as  an  angel 
Bearing  my  helpless  babe  upon  thy  wings ! 

OLD  bathory. 
O  he  was  bom  to  honor !  Gallant  deeds 
And  perilous  hath  he  wrought  since  yester^eve. 
Now  from  Temeswar  (for  to  him  was  trusted 
A  life,  lave  thine,  the  dearest)  he  hastes  hilhei^-* 

ZAPOLYA. 

Lady  Sarolta  mean*8t  thou? 

^LD  BATHORY. 

She  is  safe. 
The  royal  brute  hath  overleapt  his  prey. 
And  when  he  tum'd,  a  sworded  Virtue  faced  hiiiL 
My  own  breve  boy — O  pardon,  noble  lady ! 
Your  son 

ZAPOLYA. 

Hark!  Is  it  he? 

OLD  BATHORY. 

I  hear  a  voice 
Too  hoarse  for  Bethlen's!  T  was  his  scheme  and  hope^ 
Long  ere  the  hunters  could  approach  the  forest, 
To  have  led  you  hence. — ^Retire. 

ZAPOLYA. 

O  life  of  terrors! 

OLD  BATHORY. 

In  the  cave's  mouth  we  have  such'vantaga-gronnd 
That  even  this  old  arm — 

[EaeusU  Zapolya  and  Bathort  talo  ike  Cam. 

Enter  Laska  and  PESiALtrrz. 

LASKA. 

Not  a  step  furdiar! 
pestalctz. 
Dastard !  was  this  your  promise  to  die  Ungf 
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I  have  fulfiird  his  ordere ;  have  walk*d  with  you 
As  with  a  friend  ;  have  pointed  out  Lord  Caaimir : 
And  now  I  leave  yoa  to  take  care  of  him. 
For  the  king's  purposes  are  doubtless  friendly. 

PESTALtrrz  {affecting  to  itaiij. 
Be  on  your  guard,  man ! 


LASKA  (m  affrighty. 

Ha!  what  DOW f 

riSTALUTZ. 

Behind  yon 
Twai  one  of  Satan^s  imps,  that  grinn'd,  and  threat- 

en'd  you 
For  your  most  impudent  hope  to  cheat  his  master! 

LASKA. 

I%aw !.  What,  you  think  'tis  fear  that  makes  me 
leave  you  ? 

PE8TALUTZ. 

Is't  not  enough  to  play  the  knave  to  otheii, 
Bu\  thou  must  lie  to  thine  own  heart  t 

LASKA  {pon^poudy). 
Friend !  Laska  will  be  found  at  his  own  post, 
WatchJDg  elsewhere  for  the  king's  interest 
There's  a  rank  plot  that  LAska  must  hunt  down, 
Twixt  Bethlen  and  Glycine ! 

PESTALUTz  {with  a  metT). 

What!  the  girl 
Whom  Laska  saw  the  war-wolf  tear  in  pieces? 
LASKA  {throimng  down  a  hotp  and  arrows). 
Well !  ther^*s  my  arms !  Hark !  should  your  javelin 

fail  you. 
These  points  are  tipt  with  venom. 

[Starts  and  sees  Gltcink  without 
By  Heaven!  Glycine! 
Now,  as  you  love  the  king,  help  me  to  seize  her! 
[They  run  out  a/ler  Glycine,  and  she  shridcs  wUk- 
out :  then  enter  Bathory  from  the  Cavern. 

QLD  BATHORY. 

Rest,  lady,  rest !  I  feel  in  every  sinew 

A  young  man's  strength  returning !  Which  way  went 

theyt  » 

The  shriek  came  thence. 

[Clash  tf  swords,  and  Bethlen's  voice  heard  from 
behind  the  Scenes;  Glycine  enters  alarmed ; 
then,  as  seeing  Laska's  6010  and  arrows. 

GLYCINE. 

Ha!  weapons  here?  Then.  Bethlen,  thy  Glycine 

Will  die  with  thee  or  save  thee ! 

[She  seizes  (hem  and  rushes  out.  Bathory  foUowing 
her.  lAvely  and  irregular  Music,  and  Peasants 
wilh  hunting-tpears  cross  the  stage,  singing  (Mo- 
rally. 

CHORAL  BONO. 
Up*  up !  ye  dames,  ye  lasses  gay ! 
To  the  meadows  trip  away. 
T  is  you  must  tend  the  flocks  this  mom,> 
And  scare  the  small  birds  from  the  oonu 
Not  a  soul  at  home  may  stay : 

For  the  shepherrls  must  go 

With  lance  and  bow 
To  hunt  the  wolf  in  the  woods  to-day. 

Leave  the  health  and  leave  the  hooM 
*!>»  the  ciicket  and  the  mouse  t 


Find  grannam  out  a  sunny  seat. 
With  babe  and  lambkin  at  her  feet 
Not  a  soul  at  home  may  stay : 
For.  the  shepherds  must  go 
With  lance  and  bow 
To  hunt  the  wolf  in  the  woods  to-day. 
Reenter,  as  the  Huntmen  passqff,  Bathory,  Brklbi 
and  Glycine. 
GLYCINE  {leaning  on  Bethlen). 
And  now  once  more  a  ^ 


Bethlen! 


BETHLEN. 

Was  it  then 
That  timid  eye,  was  it  those  maiden  hands 
That  sped  the  shaft  which  saved  me  and  avenged  met 

OLD  BATHORY  (io  Bethlen  exuUingly). 
'Twas  a  vision  blazon'd  on  a  cloud 
By  lightning,  shaped  into  a  passionate  scheme 
Of  life  and  death !  I  saw  the  traitor,  Laska, 
Stoop  and  snatch  up  the  javelin  of  his  comrade ; 
The  point  was  at  your  back,  when  her  shaft  reach  d 

htm 
The  coward  tum'd,  and  at  the  self-same  inataiit 
The  braver  villain  fell  beneath  your  sword. 

Enter  Zapolya. 

ZAPOLYA. 

my  child !  and  safe  too ! 

BETHLEN. 

Modier!  Qmoi! 
Ro3ral  Zapolya !  name  me  Andreas ! 
Nor  blame  thy  son,  if  being  a  king,  he  yet 
Hath  made  his  own  arm,  minister  of  his  juslioe 
So  do  the  Gods  who  Unch  the  thunderbolt! 

ZAPOLYA. 

O  Raab  Kiuprili!  Friend!  Protector!  Guide* 
In  vain  we  trench'd  the  altar  round  with  watUB. 
A  flash  from  Heaven  haih  touch'd  the  hidden  incoma 

BETHLEN  (hOMtily). 

And  that  migestic  form  that  stood  beside  ihee 
Was  Raab  Kiuprili! 

ZAPOLYA. 

It  was  Raab  Kiuprili ; 
As  sure  as  thou  art  Andreas,  and  the  king. 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Hail  Andreas!  haU  my  king!  [TiiumpkuUty 

ANDREAS. 

Stop,  thou  revered  one ! 
Lest  we  oflend  the  jealous  destinies 
By  shouts  ere  victory.     Deem  it  then  thy  duty 
To  pay  this  homoge,  when  'tis  mine  to  claim  it 

GLYCINE. 

Accept  thine  hand-maid's  service ! 

ZAPOLYA 

Raise  her,  aoo ! 

0  raise  her  to  thine  arms !  she  saved  thy  life. 
And  through  her  love  for  thee,  she  saved  thy  modier^a 
Hereafter  thou  shalt  know,  that  this  dear  maid 
Hath  other  and  hereditary  claims 
Upon  thy  heart,  and  with  Heaven-guarded  inetmct 
But  casried  on  the  work  her  sire  began ! 

^  ANDREA& 

Dear  maid !  more  dear  thou  canst  not  be !  the  mi 
Shall  make  my  kive  religion.    Haste  we  hence ; 
For  as  I  reach'd  the  skirts  of  this  high  forest 

1  heard  the  noise  and  uproar  of  the  chase, 
Douhliog  its  eehoes  fiom  die  mountain  foot 
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oLTcim. 
flOFB  die  hunt  approaches. 
[.HiBrm  witkout,  ami  t^tenoardM  diatant  tktmder. 

ZAPOLTA. 

OKiaprili! 

OU>  BATHORT. 

Hm  demoD-iianten  of  the  middle  air 
Afe  in  full  ciy,  and  acara  with  arrowy  fire 
The  guilty !  Haik !  now  here,  now  there,  a  horn 
Swells  aiogly  with  irregular  blast!  the  tempest 
Hanacatier'd  them! 

{Hdiu  heard  atfrvm,  difiretU  placet  al  a  ditlance. 

ZA^LTA. 

O  Heavens!  where  stays  Kiuprilif 

OIJ>  BATHORT. 

Tlie  wood  will  be  surrounded  I  leave  me  here. 


My  nother!  let  me  see  thee  once  in  lafely, 
I  too  will  hasten  back,  with  lightning's  speed, 
Tb  seek  the  hero! 

OIJ>  BATHORT. 

Haste !  my  life  upon  it, 
I'll  guide  him  safe 

ARDRKAS  {thunder  again), 

(Ha!  what  a  crash  was  there ! 
HesTen  aeeins  to  claim  a  mightier  criminal 

[Poindng  without  to  the  body  ef  Pestalittz. 
Tban  yon  vile  subaltern. 

ZAPOLTA. 

H  Your  behest.  High  Powers, 

Low  I  obey !  to  the  appointed  spirit. 
That  hath  so  long  kept  watch  round  this  drear  cavern. 
In  iervent  ftith,  Kiuprili,  I  intrust  thee ! 

[Exeiml  Zapolta,  Andreas,  and  Gltcinhe, 

Andreas  having  in  haste  dropt  hit  tward. 

Manet  Batiiort. 

old  BATnORT. 

Ton  bleeding  corse,  {pointing  to  Prstalutz's  body) 

may  work  us  mischief  still : 
Ones  seen,  'twill  rouse  alarm  and  crowd  the  hunt 
From  all  pans  towards  this  spot    Stript  of  its  armor, 
111  drag  it  hither.  , 

{Reil  Bathort.    After  a  while  eeveral  Hunters 
cross  the  stage  as  scattered.  Some  time  aflerf 
enter  Kiopriu  in  his  disguise^  fainting  with 
fatigue,  and  as  pursued. 
lAAB  RiapRiLi  (throwing  qff^  his  disguise). 
Snoe  Heaven  ahme  can  lave  me.  Heaven  alone 
Shall  be  my  trust. 

[Tien  speaking  as  to  Zapolta  in  the  Caoem. 
Haste !  haste !  Zapolya,  flee ! 
[He  enters  the  Csiiem,  and  then  returns  ta  edarm. 
Gone!  Seised  perhaps?  Oh  no,  let  me  not  perish 
Despairing  of  Heaven's  justice !  Faint,  disarm'd, 
£ach  anew  powerless,  senseless  rock  sustain  me ! 
Tkm  ait  pareel  of  my  native  land. 

[Then  ebeerting  the  sword. 
A  sword! 
Ha!  and  my  sword!  Zapoljra  hath  escaped, 
TIm  mniderera  are  baffled,  and  there  lives 
Ad  Andreaa  to  avenge  Kiuprili's  iaU  \ — 
lliere  was  a  time,  when  this  dear  sword  did  flash 
As  dreadful  as  the  storm-fire  from  mine  arms : 
I  can  scaire  raise  it  now — ^yet  come,  fell  tyrant  f 
And  bring  with  diee  my  shame  and  bitter  anguish. 
To  end  Au  work  and  thine !  Kiuprili  now 
Cufake  the  death-blow  as  a  soldier  sbooU. 


jRe-en<er  Bathort,  with  the  dead  body  of  Pestaloti. 

OLD  bathort. 
Poor  tool  and  victim  of  another's  guilt ! 
Thou  ibUow'st  heavily :  a  reluctant  weight ! 
Good  truth,  it  is  an  undeserved  honor 
That  in  Zapolya  and  Kiuprili's  cave 
A  wretch  like  thee  should  find  a  burial-place. 

[T%en  observing  KiUPRiu. 
"Tis  he ! — in  Andreas'  and  Zapolya's  name 
Follow  me,  reverend  form  f  Thou  needst  not  npoat. 
For  thou  canst  be  no  other  than  Kiuprili ! 

KIUPRIU. 

And  are  they  safe  f  [Noise  wilkoid. 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Conceal  yourself)  my  Loid . 
I  will  mislead  them! 

KIUPRIU. 

Is  Zapolya  safe  t 

OLD  BATHORT. 

I  doubt  it  not ;  but  hasto,  haste,  I  conjure  you ! 

[As  he  retires,  in  rushes  Ctjumm. 
CASIMIR  (entering). 

Monster! 
Thou  shalt  not  now  escape  me ! 


OLD  BATHORV. 


It  is  no 


Stop,  Lord  Casirair! 


CASIMIR. 

Alt  thou  too  a  traitor  f 
Is  this  the  place  where  Emerick's  murderera  lurk  f 
Say  where  is  he  that,  trick'd  in  this  disguise. 
First  lured  me  on,  then  scared  my  dastard  fbllowenf 
Thou  must  have  seen  him.  Say  where  is  th'  snsnsiiin  f 
OLD  BATHORT  {pointing  to  the  body  of  Pestaujtz). 
There  lies  the  assassin !  slain  by  that  same  sword 
That  was  descending  on  his  cunt  employer, 
When  entering  thou  beheld'st  Surolta  rescued ! 

CASIMIR. 

Strange  providence !  w^hat  then  was  he  who  fled  me? 
[Bathort  points  to  Oie  Cavern,  whence  Kiuprili 
advances. 

Thy  looks  speak  fearful  things!  Whither,  old  man! 
Would  thy  hand  point  me  ? 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Casimir,  to  thy  father. 
CASIMIR  {discovering  Kiuprili). 
The  curse!  the  curse !  Open  and  swallow  me, 
Unsteady  earth !  Fall,  dizzy  rocks !  and  hide  roe ! 

OLD  BATHORT  (to  KlUPRILl). 

Speak,  speak,  my  Lord ! 

KIUPRILI  {holds  out  the  moord  to  Bathort). 
Bid  him  fulfil  his  work ! 

CASIMIR. 

Thou  art  Heaven's  immediate  minister,  dread  spirit ! 
O  for  sweet  mercy,  take  some  other  form. 
And  lave  me  from  i>erdition  and  despair ! 

OLD  bathort. 

He  lives! 

CASIMIR. 

lives !  A  father's  cuise  can  never  die ! 
KIUPRILI  (in  a  tone  of  pity). 
OCashnir!  Casimir! 

old  bathort. 

Look !  he  doth  |brgive  yon ! 
Hark!  'tis  the  tyrant's  voice. 

[Emerick's  «oi 
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I  kneel,  I  kneel ! 
Retract  thy  cone !  O,  by  my  mother*!  uhe% 
HaYO  pity  on  thy  self-abhorring  child ! 
If  not  for  me,  yet  Ibr  my  innocent  wife, 
Yet  for  my  country's  sake,  give  my  arm  atrangth. 
Permitting  me  again  to  call  thee  &ther! 

KIUPRIU. 

Son,  r  forgive  thee !  Take  thy  ftther's  swoid ; 
When  thou  ahalt  liA  it  in  thy  oountiy'i  cause, 
In  t2iat  same  instant  doth  thy  fiuher  Uess  thee ! 

[KiUPRiu  and  Cabimir  embrace ;  Ihey  all  retire 
to  the  Cavern  tupporttTtgKiurKOd.  Casimik 
a*  by  accident  drops  his  robe,  and  Bathort 
throws  it  over  the  body  </  Pxstaldtz. 
EMERICK  ^entering). 
Fools!  Cowards!  follow—or  by  Hell  1 11  make  you 
Fbd  reason  to  foar  Emerick,  more  than  all 
The  mummer-fiends  that  ever  masqueraded 
As  gods  or  wood-nymphs ! — 

Then  sees  the  body  cf  Bxstalutz,  covered  by 
Cabimir'b  doak. 

Ha!  'tis  done  then! 
Our  necessary  villain  hath  proved  faithful, 
And  there  lies  Casimir,  and  our  last  foars ! 

Wefl!— Ay,  weU! 

And  is  it  no<  well  ?  For  though  graded  on  us. 
And  fill'd  too  with  our  sap,  the  deadly  power 
Of  the  parent  poison-tree  lurk'd  in  its  fibres : 
There  was  too  much  of  Raab  Kiuprili  in  him: 
The  old  enemy  look'd  at  me  in  his  iace, 
£*eawhen  his  words  did  flatter  me  with  duty. 

[As  Emerick  moves  towards  the  body,  enter  from 
the  Cavern  Casimxr  and  Bathory. 

OLD  BATHORY  (pcindng  to  where  Vie  noise  is,  and  aside 

to  Casimir). 
This  way  they  come ! 

CASIMIR  {aside  to  Bathory). 

Hold  them  in  check  awhile. 
The  path  ia  narrow !  Rudolph  will  assist  thee. 

EMERICK  (aside,  not  perceiving  Casimir  and  Bathory, 

and  looking  at  the  dead  body). 
And  ere  I  ring  the  alarum  of  my  sorrow, 
I  'II  scan  that  &ce  once  more,  and  murmui^— Here 
lies  Casimir,  the  last  of  the  Kiuprilis ! 

[Uncovers  the  face,  and  starts. 
HeO!  'tisPestalutz! 

casimir  icoming  forward). 

Yes,  thou  ingrate  Emerick ! 
Tia  Pestalutz!  'tis  ihy  trusty  murderer! 
To  quell  thee  more,  see  Raab  Kiuprili's  sword ! 

emerick. 
CoTMS  on  it,  and  thee!  Think'st  thou  that  petty  omen 
Dare  whisper  fear  to  Emerick's  destiny  7 
Ho !  Treason !  Treason ! 

CASIMIR. 

Then  have  at  thee,  t3rrant! 
[Theyjight   Emerick /oOs. 

EMERICK. 

Betray'd  and  baffled 

By  mine  own  tool! Oh!  [Dies. 

CASIMIR  ^triumphantly). 

Hear,  hear,  my  lather! 
ThoQ  sfaouldst  have  witnessed  thine  own  deed.    O 

fother! 
Wake  fiom  that  envious  swoon!  Hie  tyiant's  ftUeii ! 
Thy  sword  hath  conqner'd !  As  I  lifted  it, 


Thy  bleasing  did  indeed  descend  upon  me ; 
Dislodging  the  dread  curse.    It  fle#  forth  fiom  flw 
And  lighted  on  the  tyrant! 

Enter  Rudolph,  Bathory,  and  AttadasOs. 

Rinx>LPH  ami  bathory  {entering). 

Friends !  fiiends  to  Casimir 

CASIMIR. 

Rqoice,  lUjnians !  die  usurper's  fidlen. 

RUDOLPH. 

So  perish  tyrants !  so  end  usurpation !  • 

CASIMIR. 

Bear  hence  the  body,  and  move  slowly  on! 

One  moment 

Devoted  to  a  joy,  that  bean  no  witness,  , 

I  follow  you,  and  we  will  greet  our  countrymen 
With  the  two  best  and  fullest  gif)s  of  Heaven — 
A  tyrant  fallen,  a  patriot  chief  restored ! 

[Exeunt  Casimir  inU)  Ike  Canem.   7%s  reai  em 
the  opposite  side. 

Scene  changes  to  a  splendid  Chamber  in  Casimir's 
Casde.    Confederates  discovered, 

FIRST  confederate. 

It  cannot  but  succeed,  friends.    From  this  palace 
£*en  to  the  wood,  our  roeasengers  are  posted 
With  such  short  interspace,  that  fast  as  sound 
Can  travel  to  us,  we  shall  leam  the  event! 

Enter  another  Confederate. 
What  tidings  from  Temeswart 

second  confederate. 

With  one  voice 
Th*  assembled  chieftains  have  deposed  the  tyrant; 
He  is  proclaim'd  the  public  enemy. 
And  the  protection  of  the  law  withdrawn. 

first  confederate. 
Jnst  doom  for  him,  who  governs  without  law ! 
Is  it  known  on  whom  the  sovereignty  will  fall  ? 

second  confederate. 
Nothing  is  yet  decided :  but  report 
P6inis  to  Lord  Casimir.    The  grateful  memory 
Of  his  renowned  fother 

Eriter  Sarolta. 

Hail  to  Saiolta. 
barolta. 
Confederate  fiiends !   I  bring  to  yon  a  joy 
Worthy  our  noble  cause !  Kiupiili  lives, 
And  fiom  his  obscure  exile,  hadi  retum'd 
To  bless  our  country.    More  and  greater  tidings 
Might  I  disclose ;  but  that  a  woman's  voice 
Would  mar  the  wondrous  tale.   Wait  we  for  him 
The  partner  of  the  gbry— Raab  Kiuprili ; 
For  he  alone  is  wonhy  to  announce  it 

[Shouts  of  "  Kiuprili,  Kiuprili !"  and  "  The  Tyrant 's 
follen !"  without  Then  enter  Kiupriu,  Casimir, 
Rudolph,  Bathory,  and  Attendants,  after  the 
cloMor  has  subsided* 

raab  kiuprili. 
Spare  yet  your  joy,  my  friends !  A  higher  wails  yoo 
Behold  your  Queen! 

Enter  from  opposite  side,  Zapolya  and  AKUtXAa 
royally  attired,  with  Glycine, 
confederates. 
Conas  she  fiom  heaven  to  bl«B  uat 
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OTHKE  OONFBDUIATIS. 

Ita!  us! 

ZAYOLYA. 

Heaven*!  woik  of  grace  ia  full ! 
Krapnli,  ihoa  ait  nfe! 

KAABKJOPRm. 

Royal  Zapolya! 
To  the  heavenly  powen,  pay  we  our  dnty  lint; 
Who  not  akne  preierred  thee,  but  ibr  tfaee 
And  ibr  oar  country,  the  one  precioua  bruich 
Of  Andreas*  royal  house.    O  countrymen. 
Behold  your  Kutg !  And  thank  our  oountiy's  genius, 
That  die  same  means  which  have  preserved  our 

sovereign. 
Have  hkewiae  rear'd  him  worthier  of  the  throne 
By  TUtne  than  by  birth.    The  undoubted  pioofii 
Pledged  by  his  royal  mother,  and  this  old  man 
(Wboae  name  henceforth  be  dear  to  all  lUyiians), 
We  haste  to  lay  before  the  assembled  ooundL 

AH. 

Hail,  Andreas !  Hail,  lUyria's  rightful  king ! 

AKDRKAS. 

Saptported  thai,  O  friends !  *twere  cowardice 

Unworthy  of  a  royal  birth,  to  shrink 

From  the  appointed  charge.    Yet,  while  we  wait 

"Hie  awful  sanction  of  convened  Illyria, 

In  this  brief  while,  O  let  me  feel  myself 

The  child,  the  firiend,  the  debtor ! — ^Heroic  mother! — 

But  what  can  breath  add  to  that  sacred  name  f 

Kioprili!  gift  of  Providence,  to  teach  us 

That  loyalty  is  but  the  public  form 

Of  the  suUimest  inendship,  let  my  youth 

Gunb  lound  thee,  as  the  viite  around  its  elm : 

Thaa  my  support,  and  /  thy  fiuthful  fruitage. 

My  heart  is  full,  and  these  poor  words  express  not 

llMy  are  but  an  art  to  check  its  over^ewdling. 

bthofy !  shrink  not  from  my  filial  arms ! 

Now,  and  fitmi  henceforth,  thou  shalt  not  forbid  me 

lb  call  thee  foiher!  And  dare  I  forget 


The  powerful  intercession  of  thy  virtue, 
Lady  Saroltaf  Still  acknowledge  me 
Thy  foithfiil  soldier! — But  what  invocation 
Shall  my  full  Aoul  address  to  thee,  Glycine  f 
Thou  sword,  that  leap'st  from  forth  a  bed  of 
Thou  folcon-hearted  dove  ? 


ZArOLTA. 

Hear  that  fiom  me,  son ! 
For  ere  she  lived,  her  father  saved  thy  life, 
Thine,  and  thy  fugitive  mother^s ! 

CA8IMIR. 

Chef  Ragoszi! 

0  shame  upon  my  head !  I  would  have  given  her 
To  a  base  slave ! 

ZAPOLTA. 

Heaven  overruled  thy  purpose. 
And  sent  an  angel  iPaintmg  to  Sarolta)  to  thy  house 

to  guard  her! 
Thou  precious  bark!  freighted  with  all  our  treasures ! 

[7*0  Andreas. 
The  sport  of  tempests,  and  yet  ne'er  the  victim. 
How  many  may  claim  salvage  in  thee ! 

{Poatling  to  Glycine).        Take  her,  son ! 
A  queen  that  brings  with  her  a  richer  dowry 
Than  orient  kings  can  give ! 

8AR0LTA. 

A  banquet  waits  !-^ 
On  this  auspicious  day,  for  some  few  hours 

1  claim  to  be  your  hostess.    Scenes  so  awful 
With  flashing  light,  force  wisdom  on  us  all ! 
E'en  women  at  the  distaff  hence  may  see, 
That  bad  men  may  rebel,  but  ne'er  be  free; 
May  whisper,  when  the  waves  of  foction  foam. 
None  love  their  country,  but  who  love  their  home; 
For  freedom  can  with  Uiose  alone  abide, 

Who  wear  the  golden  chain,  with  honest  pride. 
Of  love  and  duty,  at  their  own  fire«de : 
While  mad  ambition  ever  doth  caress 
Its  own  sure  fate,  in  its  own  restlessneas ! 


A    DRAMA- 
TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERBiAN  OF  SCHHiLER. 


PREFACE. 


(r  was  my  intention  to  have  prefixed  a  Lifo  of  Wal- 
Icostein  to  this  translation;  but  I  found  that  it  must 
eidier  have  oecupied  a  space  wholly  disproportionate 
to  the  nature  of  the  publication,  pr  have  been  merely 
B  meagre  catalogue  of  evenu  narrated  not  more 
folly  than  they  already  are  in  the  Play  itself.  The 
recent  translation,  likewise,  of  Schiller's  History  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  diminished  the  motives  thereto. 
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In  the  tnnslation  I  endeavored  to  render  my  Author 
UteraBy  wherever  I  was  not  prevented  by  absolute 
diflerenoes  of  idiom ;  but  I  am  conscious,  that  in  two 
or  three  short  passages  I  have  been  guilty  of  dilating 
the  original;  and,  from  anxiety  to  give  the  full 
meaning,  have  weakened  the  force.  In  the  metre  I 
^ve  availed  myself  of  no  other  liberties  than  those 
whidi  Schiller  had  pennitted  to  himself,  except  the 
occasional  breaking-up  of  the  line  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  trochee  for  an  iambic ;  of  which  liberty,  so 
frequtot  in  cur  tragedies,  I  find  no  instance  in  these 
dramas 

S.  T.  COLERIDQK 
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ACTL 

SCENE  I. 

AnoldChlhu:ChambnintkeC<ntnca-Hou$eatPaaeHt 
decorated  vdtk  Cdorsand  other  War  Inmgnia, 

Ijllo  with  Butler  and  Uolani. 

ILLO. 

Ye  have  oome  late — ^but  ye  are  come !  The  diBtance, 
Count  Iflolan,  exciues  your  delay. 

XBOLANI. 

Add  this  too,  that  we  oome  not  empty-handed. 
At  Donauwert*  it  was  reported  to  lu, 
A  Swedish  caravan  was  on  its  way 
Transporting  a  rich  cargo  of  provision, 
Ahnost  six  hundred  wagons.    This  my  Croato 
Plunged  down  upon  and  seized,  this  weighty  prize ! — 
We  bring  it  hither 

ILLO. 

Just  in  time  to  banquet 
llie  illustrious  company  aasembled  here. 

^  BUTLER. 

Tis  all  alive !  a  stirring  scene  here .' 

ISOLANL 

Ay! 
The  very  churches  are  all  full  of  soldiers. 

[Casts  his  eye  around. 
And  in  the  Council-house  too,  I  observe, 
You  're  settled,  quite  at  home !  Well,  well !  we  soldiers 
Must  shift  and  suit  us  in  what  way  we  can. 

ILLO. 

We  have  the  colonels  here  of  thirty  regiments. 
You  11  find  Count  Tertsky  here,  and  Tiefenboch, 
Kolatto,  Goetz,  Maradas,  Hinnersam, 

The  Piooolomini,  both  son  and  father 

You'll  meet  with  many  an  unexpected  greeting 
From  many  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance.    Only 
Galas  is  wanting  still,  and  Altringer. 


BUTLER. 

Both  vnfe  and  daughter  does  the  Duke  call  hither! 
He  crowds  in  visitants  from  all  sides. 


ISOliANL 


Hmf 


Expect  not  Galas. 

^                ILLO  {hesitating). 
How  80  f  Do  yott  know 

noLANi  (interrupting  him). 
Max.  Piccolomini  here  f— O  brihg  me  to  him. 
I  see  him  yet  ('tis  now  ten  years  ago. 
We  were  engaged  with  Mansfeld  hanl  by  Deiwu), 
I  see  the  youth,  in  my  mind's  eye  I  see  him, 
Leap  his  bkck  war-horte  from  the  bridge  adown. 
And  t'ward  his  father,  then  in  extreme  peril, 
Beat  up  against  the  strong  tide  of  the  Elbe. 
The  down  was  scarce  upon  his  chin!  I  hear 
He  has  made  good  the  promise  of  his  youth, 
And  the  full  hero  now  is  finish'd  in  him. 

nxo. 
You  11  see  him  yet  ere  evening.    He  conducts     " 
The  Duchess  Friedland  hither,  and  the  Prince^ 
From  Camthen.    We  expect  them  here  at  noon. 


!  iJV^  '**"*  '^  Germtn  milw  N.  E.  of  Uhn. 
t  TU  duket  in  Gcrmsoy  beinc  alw^i  reiminr  powmu  tbdr 
•OM  tad  dsufhim  «•  MtiUed  Priaoii  and  Prlnoiiir^ 


So  much  the  better !  I  had  framed  my  mind 
To  hear  of  naught,  but  virarUke  circumstance. 
Of  marches,  and  attacks,  and  batteries  : 
And  lo !  the  Duke  provides,  that  something  too 
Of  gentler  sort,  and  lovely,  should  be  present 
To  feast  our  eyes. 

ILLO  (who  has  been  standing  in  the  attitude  qfmeit 

tatioHy  to  Butler,  whom  he  leads  a  UtUe  on  one 

side). 
And  how  came  you  to  know 
That  the  Count  Galas  joins  us  not  f 

BUTLER. 

Because 
He  importuned  me  to  remain  behind. 

ILLO  (with  warmth). 
And  you  t — You  hold  out  firmly  ? 

[Oratping  his  hand  with  t^feOtiim. 
Noble  Butler! 

BUTLER. 

After  the  obligation  which  the  Duke 
Had  laid  so  newly  on  me 

ILLO. 

I  had  IbigotteD 
A  pleasant  duty^— M^rOeneral, 
I  wish  you  joy ! 

I80LANL 

What,  you  mean,  of  his  regimeiitf 
I  hear,  too,  that  to  make  the  gifl  still  sweeter. 
The  EKike  has  given  him  the  very  same 
In  which  he  first  saw  service,  and  since  then, 
Work'd  himself,  step  by  step,  through  each  preferment 
From  the  ranks  upwards.    And  verily,  it  gives 
A  precedent  of  hope,  a  spur  of  action 
To  the  whole  corps,  if  once  in  their  lemembnnoe 
An  old  deserving  soldier  makes  his  way. 

BUTLER. 

I  am  perplex'd  and  doubtful,  whether  or  no 

I  dare  accept  this  your  congratulation. 

The  Emperor  has  not  yet  oonfirm'd  the  appointnmit. 

IBOLANI. 

Seize  it,  friend!  Seize  it!  The  hand  which  In  thfl» 

post 

Placed  you,  is  strong  enough  to  keep  you  there. 
Spite  of  die  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  f 

ILLO. 

Ay.  if  we  would  but  so  consider  it  I — 

If  we  would  off  of  us  consider  it  so ! 

Tlie  Emperor  gives  us  nothing ;  from  the  Duke 

Comes  ailr— whate'er  we  hope;  whate'er  wa.  have 

isoLANi  (to  Illo). 
My  noble  brother!  did  I  tell  you  how 
The  Duke  ynW  satisfy  my  creditors? 
Will  be  himself  my  banker  for  the  future. 
Make  me  cmce  more  a  creditable  man  .<^ 
And  this  is  now  the  third  ti^ie,  think  of  that! 
This  kingly-minded  man  has  reecued  me 
From  absolute  ruin,  and  restored  my  honor. 

ILLO. 

O  that  his  power  but  kept  pace  with  his  wishes  ? 
Why,  friend!  he'd  give  the  whole  worid   to  his 
soldiers. 

But  at  Vienna,  brother!— herp*s  the  grievance! 

What  politic  schemes  do  diey  not  hiy  to  shoiten 
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Hit  unn,  and  where  they  can,  to  dip  his  pinknH. 
l^Mn  thwe  new  dainty  requintiom!  these, 
Whidi  this  nme  Quesienberg  brings  hither ! — 

BOTUJU 

'  Aj! 

Tliete  reqoisitions  of  the  Empeiort — 
]  loo  hove  heard  about  them ;  but  I  hope 
The  Duke  will  not  diaw  back  a  single  inch! 

ILLO. 

Not  Iran  hie  right  most  surely,  nnlees  first 
— Fmn  office! 

BUTLXR  iMkodeed  and  confumi^ 
Know  yoo  anghi  then  7  You  aUum  me. 
iiw>i.aHT  {flt  Ike  mmt  tant  with  Botlkb.  and  vna  hur- 
rying voicey. 
We  afaoold  be  min*^,  every  one  of  us! 

ILLO. 

No  more! 
Tonder  I  see  <mr  worthy  friend*  approaching 
With  die  Iieutenant<3«nenl,  PicoolominL 

BUTLEa  (shaking  hie  head  ttgtaficaMdyi. 
I  ftmr  we  shall  not  go  hence  as  we  came. 


SCENE  n. 
JSaler  Octatio  Piccolomini  and  QuBrrcNaEKO. 
ocTAvio  {ettU  in  the  diaUmce). 
Ay,  ay!  more  sdll !  Still  more  new  visitors ! 
AcknoiNdedge,  (riend !  that  never  was  a  camp^ 
Whidi  held  at  once  so  many  heads  of  heroes. 

\Approaching  nearer, 
WeleooM,  Count  bolani ! 

I80LANI. 

My  noUe  brother, 
EvoL  flow  am  I  arrived ;  it  had  been  else  my  duty — 

OCTAVIO. 

And  Colonel  Butler — ^trust  me,  I  rejoice 

Thus  to  renew  acquaintance  with  a  man 

Whose  worth  and  services  I  know  and  honor. 

See,  see,  my  friend ! 

There  might  we  place  at  once  before  our  eyes 

Hie  som  of  war's  whole  trade  and  mystery — 

[7^  QiTXSTXNaeio,  preeeaUng  Bittleb  and  Ibolani 

at  the  eametime  to  him. 
TVoe  two  the  total  sum — Strength  and  Dispatoh. 

QinESTBNBKBG  (to  OcTAVIO). 

And  lo !  betwiit  them  both,  experienced  Prudence 
OCTATIO  ipreeenting  QucsTKirBEBO  to  Bdtlbb  and 

Ibolani). 
The  Chamberiain  and  War-commissioner  Questen- 

beig, 
Tha  bearer  of  the  Emperor's,  beheets. 
The  long-tried  fiiend  snd  patron  of  all  soldiers, 
We  honor  in  this  noble  visitor.       [Univerial  eilenoe, 

ILLO  (.monng  towards  Questkhbbbo). 
Tii  not  the  first  time,  noble  Minister,  * 

Toa  have  ahown  our  camp  this  honor. 

aUBSTENBEBa. 

Qnoebefiire, 
I  stood  befi»«  fliese  colon. 

ILLO. 

Fsrchanoe  loo  you  remember  where  that  was. 
It  was  at  Zoiamf  in  Moravia,  where 


t  A  lovB  MC  ftrfrom  the  Mine-lloimttiflB,  on  th«  Ugh  load 
l«aViaBB««D~ 


You  did  present  yourself  upon  the  part 
Of  the  Emperor,  to  supplicate  our  Duke 
That  he  would  straight  assume  the  chief  command. 

aUBSTBNBKBO. 

To  ttqtpHcatet  If  ay,  noUe  General ! 

So  far  extended  neither  my  commission 

(At  least  to  my  own  knowledge)  nor  my  zeaL 

ILLO. 

WeD,  well,  then — ^to  compd  him,  if  you  choose. 
I  can  remember  me  right  well.  Count  Tilly 
Had  sufifer'd  touil  rout  upon  the  Lech. 
Bavaria  lay  all  open  to  the  enemy. 
Whom  there  ^*as  nothing  to  delay  fiom  \ 
Onwards  into  the  very  heart  of  Austria. 
At  that  time  you  and  Werdenberg  appeared 
Before  our  General,  storming  him  with  prayers, 
And  menacing  the  Emperor's  displeasure. 
Unless  he  took  compassion  on  this  wretchedness. 

ibolani  {tlep9  up  to  them). 
Yes,  yes,  'tis  comprehensible  enough. 
Wherefore  with  your  commission  ^  to-day 
You  were  not  all  too  willing  to  remember 
Your  former  one. 

QUEBTENBKBa. 

Why  not.  Count  Isolan  I 
No  contradiction  sure  exists  between  them. 
It  was  the  urgent  business  of  that  time 
To  snateh  Bavaria  from  her  enemy's  hand ; 
And  my  commission  of  to-day  instructs  me 
To  free  her  fiom  her  good  friends  and  protectois. 

ILLO. 

A  vrorthy  ofRce !   After  with  our  blood 

We  have  wrested  this  Bohemia  from  the  Saxon, 

To  be  swept  out  of  it  is  all  our  thanks. 

The  sole  reward  of  all  our  hard-won  victories. 

atTESTENBEBG.  < 

Unless  that  wretched  land  be  doomed  to  sufler 

Only  a  change  of  evils,  it  must  be 

Freed  from  the  scourge  alike  of  fnend  and  foe. 

ILLO. 

What r  Twas  a  favorable  year;  the  boors 
Can  answer  fresh  demands  already. 

mTBSTBNBBBO. 

Nay, 
If  you  discourse  of  herds  and  meadow-grounda— 

ISOLANL 

The  war  maintains  the  war.    Are  the  boors  niin'd. 
The  Emperor  gains  so  many  more  new  soldiers. 

QUESTENBEBO. 

And  is  the  poorer  by  even  so  many  sulQeclB. 

IBOLANI. 

Poh !  We  are  all  his  subjects. 

^UESTENBKRO. 

Yet  with  a  difibrence.  General !  The  one  fills 

With  profitable  industry  the  purse, 

The  Others  are  well  skill'd  to  empty  it 

The  sword  has  made  the  Emperor  poor;  the  plow 

Must  reinvigorato  his  resources. 

I80LANL 

Sure! 
Times  are  not  yet  so  bad.   Methinkslsee 

[Examining  with  hie  eye  the  dree$  and  omamenU 

of  QUBSTE.NBEBO. 

Good  store  of  gold  that  still  remains  uncoin'd 
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QUESTENBERO. 

Thank  Heaven!  that  meaoa  have  been  found  out  to 

hide 
Some  little  from'the  fingen  of  the  Croats. 

ILLO. 

There !  The  Stawata  and  the  Biaitinils, 

On  whom  the  Emperor  heape  hie  giAa  and  gnoea. 

To  the  heaiirbuming  of  all  good  Bohemians — 

Those  minions  of  court  favor,  those  court  harpies, 

Who  &tten  on  the  wrecks  of  citizens 

Driven  from  their  house  and  home — ^who  reap  no 

harvests 
Save  in  the  general  calamity — 
Who  now,  with  kingly  pomp,  insult  and  mock 
The  desolation  of  their  country — these, 
Let  these,  and  such  as  these,  support  the  war. 
The  fetal  war,  which  they  idone  enkindled ! 

BDTLEK. 

And  those  state-parasites,  who  have  dieir  feet 
So  constantly  beneath  the  £mperor*s  table. 
Who  cannot  let  a  benefice  fidl,  bat  they 
Snap  at  it  with  dog*s  hunger — ^they,  Ibrsooth. 
Would  pare  the  soldier's  bread,  and  cross  his  reckon- 
ing! 

laOLANl. 

My  life  long  will  it  anger  me  to  think, 
,  How  when  I  went  to  court  seven  years  ago, 
To  see  about  new  horses  for  our  regiment, 
H6w  from  one  antechamber  to  another 
They  dragg'd  me  on,  and  left  me  by  the  hour 
To  kick  my  heels  among  a  crowd  of  simpering 
Feast-fatten'd  slaves,  as  if  I  hod  come  thither 
A  mendicant  suitor  for  the  crumbs  of  fiivor 
That  fiill  beneath  their  tables.     And,  at  last. 
Whom  should  they  send  me  but  a  Capuchin! 
Straight  I  began  to  muster  up  my  sins 
For  absolution — but  no  such  luck  for  me  ! 
This  was  the  man,  this  capuchin,  with  whom 
1  was  to  treat  concerning  the  army  hones : 
And  I  was  forced  at  last  to  quit  the  field. 
The  business  unaccomplished.    Afterwards 
The  Duke  procured  me,  in  three  days,  what  I 
Could  not  obtain  in  thirty  at  Vienna. 

QUSSTENBCaa. 

Yes,  yes !  your  travelling  bills  soon  found  their  way 

to  us: 
Too  well  I  know  we  have  still  accounts  to  settle. 

ILLO. 

War  b  a  violent  trade ;  one  cannot  always 

Finish  one's  work  by  soft  means ;  every  trifle 

Must  not  be  blacken'd  into  sacrilege. 

If  we  should  wait  till  you,  in  solemn  ooondl, 

With  due  deliberation  had  selected 

The  smallest  out  of  fourand-twenty  evils, 

I'  faith  we  should  wait  long. — 

««Dash!  and  through  with  it!"— That's  the  better 

watchword. 

Then  after  come  what  may  come.  Tis  man's  nature 
To  make  the  best  of  a  bad  thing  once  past, 
A  bitter  and  perplez'd  **  what  shall  I  do  f " 
Is  worse  to  man  than  wont  necessity. 

QITEITBNBEEG. 

Ay,  doubtless,  it  is  true :  the  Duke  doa  spare  iia 
The  troublesome  tssk  of  choosing. 

BVTLES. 

Tes,  die  Duke 
Cares  with  a  fother's  feelings  for  his  troops ; 
But  how  the  Emperor  feels  for  an^  we  see. 


QITEBTENBKIIO. 

IKb  cares  and  feelings  all  ranks  share  alike^ 
Nor  will  he  offer  one  up  to  another. 

IBOLANL 

And  therefore  thrusts  he  us  into  the  deserts 
As  beasts  of  prey,  that  so  he  may  preserve 
His  dear  sheep  fottening  in  his  fields  at  home. 

QtrESVBitBERG  {toUk  a  tneer). 
Count !  this  comparison  you  make,  not  I. 

BUTLEl. 

Why,  were  we  all  the  court  supposes  us, 
Twere  dangerous,  sure,  to  give  us  liberty 

QUESTENBERO. 

You  have  taken  liberty— it  was  not  given  jroo. 

And  therefore  it  beoomei  an  urgent  duty 

To  rein  it  in  with  curbs. 

ocTAVio  {inierpoting  and  addressing  QfTESiKCBBG) 

My  noble  friend, 
This  is  no  more  ^an  a  remembrancing 
That  you  are  now  in  camp,  and  among  warrhjifc 
The  soldier's  boldness  constitutes  his  freedea. 
Could  be  ad  daringly,  unleas  he  dared 
Talk  even  so  ?    One  runs  into  the  other. 
The  boldness  of  this  worthy  officer, 

[Pointing  to  Butlbb. 
Which  now  has  bat  mistaken  in  its  mark. 
Preserved,  when  naught  but  boldneas  could  preserve 

it. 
To  the  Emperor  his  capital  city,  Prague, 
In  a  most  formidable  mutiny 
Of  the  whole  garrison.  [MUitary  music  at  a  distance. 
Hah!  here  they  cone* 

ILLO. 

The  sentries  are  saluting  them :  this  signal 
Announces  the  arrival  of  the  Duchess. 

OCTAVIO  (to  QUESTENBEAO). 

Then  my  son  Max.  too  has  returned.     T  was  he 
Fetch'd  and  attended  them  from  Carethen  hither 

I60LAN1  {to  IhUO). 

Shall  we  not  go  in  company  to  greet  them  f 

ILLO. 

Well,  let  us  go.— Ho !  Colonel  Butler,  come. 

[7b  OCTATIO. 

Yon  11  not  forget,  that  yet  ere  noon  we  meet 
The  noble  Envoy  at  the  General's  palace. 

[Exeunt  aU  but  Questenberq  and  OcTAVia. 


SCENE  m. 


QcrmxNBBio  and  Octavio. 
quebtkhbkro  {with  signsof  emersion  and  aatjoidskmenti. 
What  have  I  not  been  forced  to  hear,  Octavio ! 
What  sentiments !  what  fierce,  uncurb'd  defiance ! 
And  were  this  spirit  univeml— 

OCTAVIO. 

Km! 
Yoa  are  now  acquainted  with  three-fooitfiB  of  the 
army. 

atTESTENBBBO. 

Where  must  we  seek  then  ibr  a  seoond  host 

To  have  the  custody  of  this  \  That  Ilk> 

Thinks  vrone,  I  fear  me,  than  he  speaks.    And  Aoq 

This  Butler  loo--4ie  cannot  even  conceal 

The  paasionale  workings  of  his  ill  intentions. 

OCTAVIO. 

QaickDeBB  of  temper— irritated  pride ; 
Twas  nothing  more.    I  cannot  give  up  Bali  r 
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I  know  a  spell  that  mil  Kxn  dmpomtm 
llw  evil  spirit  in  Ami. 

QjrEwnNBWMa{wiakingi^hmddo»ninevidentdi$guk^^ 

Friend,  fiiend ! 
O!  this  is  wQise,  &r  wone,  than  we  had  sufler'd 
Oonelves  to  dream  of  at  Vienna.    There 
Wie  saw  it  only  with  a  courtier'B  eyes. 
Eyes  dazded  by  the  splendor  of  the  throne. 
We  had  not  seen  the  Waixihief;  the  Commander, 
The  man  all-powerfa]  in  his  camp.    Here,  here, 
Tis  quite  another  thing. 
Here  is  no  Emperor  more— the  Dnke  is  Emperor. 
Alas,  my  fiiend !  alas,  my  noble  friend ! 
"nus  walk  which  you  have  ta'en  me  through  the  camp 
Strikes  my  hopes  iHostrate. 

0CTAV10. 

Now  you  see  yourself 
Of  what  a  perilous  kind  the  office  is. 
Which  you  deliver  to  me  from  the  Court 
The  least  suspicion  of  the  General 
Costs  me  my  fieedom  and  my  life,  and  would 
But  hasten  his  most  desperate  enterprise. 

CUTESTENBEBO. 

Where  wss  our  reason  sleeping  when  we  trusted 
This  madman  with  the  sword,  and  placed  such  power 
lu  such  a  hand  ?  Ttell  yon,  he  'U  reiiise. 
Flatly  refuse,  to  obey  the  Imperial  oiden. 
Friend,  he  can  do  %  and  what  he  can,  he  wilL 
And  then  the  impunity  o£  his  defiance— 
Oh !  what  a  proclamation  of  our  weakness ! 

OCTAVIO. 

C  ye  think  too,  he  has  brought  his  wife  and  daughter 

Wiihout  a  porpoee  hither?  Here  m  camp! 

And  at  the  very  point  of  time,  in  which 

We  *re  arnung  for  the  war  ?  That  he  has  taken 

These,  the  last  pledges  of  his  loyalty, 

Away  from  out  the  Emperor's  domains — 

This  B  no  doubtful  token  of  the  nearness 

Of  some  eruption! 


Their  little  army  fiiithiul  to  its  duty, 

And  daily  it  becomes  more  numerous. 

Nor  can  he  take  us  by  surprise :  you  know 

I  hold  him  all  encompass'd  by  my  listeners. 

Whate'er  he  does,  is  mine,  even  while  'tis  doing-^ 

No  step  so  small,  but  instantly  I  hear  it ; 

Yea,  his  own  mouth  discloses  it 

QiTTKSTBNBKBO. 

'Tis  quite 
Incomprehensible,  that  he  detects  not 
The  foe  so  r--* 


QUE8TENBKBG. 

How  shall  we  hold  fbotmg 
Beneath  tfaia  tempest,  which  collects  itself 
And  threats  us  from  all  quarters  ?  The  enemy 
Of  the  empire  on  our  borders,  now  already 
The  master  of  the  Denube,  and  still  fiuiher. 
Aod  &rlher  siiU,  extending  eveiy  hour! 
In  our  interior  the  alarum-belb 
Of  insurrection — peasantry  in  arms — 
Afl  Olden  discontented — and  the  army. 
Just  ID  the  moment  of  our  expectation 
Of  aidance  fiom  il— lo !  this  very  anny 
Seduced,  run  wild,  kiet  to  all  discipline, 
loQKen'd,  and  rent  asunder  from  the  state 
And  from  their  sovereign,  the  blind  instrument 
Of  the  most  daring  of  mankind,  a  weapon 
Of  fearful  power,  which  at  his  will  As  wields ! 

OCTAVia 

Nsy,  nay,  friena !  let  us  not  despair  too  soon. 
Men's  words  are  ever  bolder  than  their  deeds : 
And  many  a  resolute,  who  now  appears 
Made  up  to  all  extremes,  will,  on  a  sudden 
Find  in  his  breast  a  heart  he  wot  not  of; 
^  but  a  single  honest  man  speak  out 
The  true  name  of  his  crime !  Remember  too. 
We  itand  not  yet  so  wholly  unprotected. 
Counts  Altringer  and  Galas  have  maintain'd 


OCTAVIO. 

Beware,  you  do  not  thintr. 
That  I,  by  lying  arts,  and  complaisant 
Hypocrisy,  have  skulked  into  his  graces : 
Or  with  the  substance  of  smooth  professions 
Nourish  his  all-confiding  friendship!  No^ 
Compell'd  alike  by  prudence,  and  that  duty 
Which  we  all  owe  (wu*  country,  and  our  sovaroiga, 
To  hide  my  genuine  feelings  from  him,  yet 
Ne'er  have  I  duped  him  with  base  couutetfeils! 

QUBSTKlfBBBO. 

It  is  the  visible  ordinance  of  Heaven. 

OCTAVro. 

I  know  not  what  it  is  that  so  attracts 

And  links  him  both  to  me  and  to  my  son. 

Comrades  and  friends  we  always  were — long  hab 

Adventurous  deeds  perfbrm'd  in  company. 

And  all  those  many  and  various  incidents 

Which  store  a  soldier's  metnory  with  aflections. 

Had  bound  us  long  and  early  to  each  other — 

Yet  I  can  name  the  day,  when  all  at  once 

His  heart  rose  on  me,  and  his  confidence 

Shot  out  in  sudden  growtfi.    It  was  the  morning 

Before  the  memorable  fight  at  Lutzner. 

Urged  by  an  ugly  dream,  I  sought  him  out, 

To  press  him  to  accept  another  charger. 

At  distance  from  the  tents,  beneath  a  tree, 

I  found  him  in  a  sleep.    When  I  had  waked  him 

And  had  related  all  my  bodings  to  him, 

I/>ng  time  he  stared  upon  me,  like  a  man 

Astounded ;  thereon  fell  upon  my  neck, 

And  manifested  to  me  an  emotion 

That  far  outstripp'd  the  worth  of  that  small  service 

Since  then  his  confidence  has  followed  me 

With  the  same  pace  that  mine  haf  fled  from  hin. 

auEvnavBERo. 
Ton  lead  your  son  into  the  secret? 


OCTAVIO. 


No! 


QunrrjBNBKBio. 
What!  and  not  wam  him  either  what  bad 
His  lot  has  placed  him  inl 

OCTAVIO, 

I  must  perlbroe 
Leave  him  in  wardship  to  his  innocenoe. 
His  young  and  open  soul— dissimulation 
Is  foreign  to  its  habils !  Ignorance 
Alone  can  keep  alive  the  cheerful  air. 
The  unembanass'd  sense  and  Ught  free  spirit 
That  make  the  Duke  secure. 

QmESTENBiRO  {(umoudy). 
My  honor'd  friend !  most  highly  do  I  deem 
Of  Colonel  Piccolomini — yet---if 
Reflect  ^  little 
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OCTAVIO. 

I  must  yentare  it 
Huh ! — Hiere  he  oomes! 


SCENE  IV. 


Max.  Picoolomini,  Octatio  Piccolomini, 
qoestenbebo. 

MAX. 

Ha!  there  he  is  himseUI  Welcome,  my  fiither! 

{He  embraces  hit  fcUher,  As  he  turns  round,  he 

observes  QuESTENBEao,  attd  draws  back  with 

a  cold  and  reserved  air. 
You  are  engaged,  I  see.  I  '11  not  disturb  you. 

OOTAVIO. 

Row,  Max.  t  Look  closer  at  this  visitor. 
Attention,  Max.,  an  old  friend  merits — ^Reverence 
Belongs  of  right  to  the  envoy  of  your  sovereign. 

MAX.  (drUy). 
VonQnestenbeig  [—Welcome — ^if  you  bring  with  you 
Aught  good  to  our  head-quartern 

QunTEiiBERG  (.Seizing  his  hand). 

Nay,  draw  not 
Your  hand  away.  Count  Piccolomini ! 
Not  on  mine  own  account  alone  I  seized  it, 
And  nothing  common  will  I  say  therewith. 

[Takirig  the  hands  ofhotk 
Octavio — Max.  Piccolomini ! 

0  savior  names,  and  full  of  happy  omen ! 

Ne'er  will  her  prosperous  genius  turn  from  Austria, 
While  two  such  start,  with  blessed  influences 
Beaming  protection,  shine  above  her  hosts. 

MAX. 

Heh! — Noble  minister!  You  miss  your  part 

You  came  not  here  to  act  a  panegyric. 

You  're  sent,  I  know,  to  find  fault  and  to  scold  us — 

1  must  not  be  beforehand  with  my  comrades. 

OCTAVIO  (to  Max.). 
He  comes  from  court  where  people  are  not  quite 
£k>  well  contented  with  the  Duke,  as  here. 

MAX. 

What  now  have  they  contrived  to  find  out  in  himt 

That  he  alone  determines  for  himself 

What  he  himself  alone  doth  understand ! 

Wen.  therein  he  does  right,  and  will  penist  in 't 

Heaven  never  meant  him  for  that  passive  thing 

That  can  be  struck  and  hammer'd  out  to  suit 

Another's  taste  and  ftmcy.    He  '11  not  dance 

To  every  tune  of  every  minister : 

It  goes  against  his  nature — he  can't  do  it 

He  is  possess'd  by  a  commanding  spirit 

Andiiis  too  is  the  station  of  command. 

And  well  for  us  it  is  so !  There  exist 

Few  fit  to  rule  themselves,  but  few  that  use 

Their  intellects  intelligently.— Then 

Well  for  the  whole,  if  there  be  found  a  man, 

Who  makes  himself  what  nature  destined  him. 

The  pause,  the  central  point  to  thousand  thousands — 

Stands  fix'd  and  stately,  like  a  firm-built  column, 

Where  all  may  press  with  joy  and  confidence. 

Now  such  a  man  is  Wallenstein ;  and  if 

Another  better  suits  the  court— no  other 

But  such  a  one  as  he  can  serve  the  anny 

acncsTBivBEiui 
The  army?  Doubtless! 


OCTAVIO  (to  QunTDTBEKO). 

Hush !  Suppress  it  friend ! 
Unleas  tome  end  were  answer'd  by  the  i 
Of  him  there  you  11  make  nothing. 
\ 

MAX.  (continuing). 

In  their  ( 

They  call  a  spirit  up,  and  when  he  ocnnes. 
Straight  their  flesh  creeps  and  quivers,  and  tibsf 

dread  him 
More  than  tfie  ills  for  which  they  call'd  him  upi 
The  uncommon,  the  sublime,  must  seem  and  be 
like  things  of  every  day.— But  in  the  field. 
Ay,  there  the  Present  Being  makes  itself  felt 
The  personal  must  command,  the  actual  eye 
Examine.    If  to  be  the  chieftain  asks 
All  that  is  great  in  nature,  let  it  be 
Likewise  his  privilege  to  move  and  act 
Tn  all  the  correspondencies  of  greatness. 
The  oracle  within  him,  that  which  lives. 
He  must  invoke  and  question — not  dead  books. 
Not  ordinances,  not  mould-rotted  papeis. 


My  son!  of  those  old  narrow  ordinances 
Let  us  not  hold  too  Ughtly.  They  are  weights 
Of  priceless  value,  which  oppress'd  numkinri 
Tied  to  the  volatile  will  of  their  oppresson. 
For  always  fonnidable  was  the  league 
And  partnership  of  free  power  with  free  will. 
The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it  winds. 
Is  yet  no  devious  way.    Straight  forward  goeo 
The  lightning's  path,  and  straight  the  fearful  path 
Of  the  cannon-ball    Direct  it  flies  and  rapid. 
Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  what  it 

reaches. 
My  son !  tlie  road,  the  human  being  travels. 
That  on  which  bucssino  comes  and  goes,  doth  follow 
The  river's  course,  the  valley's  playful  windings. 
Curves  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hill  of  vines. 
Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property ! 
And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  end. 

QUESTENBERG. 

O  hear  your  father,  noble  youth !  hear  him. 
Who  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the  man. 

OOTAVIO. 

My  son,  the  nursling  of  the  camp  spoke  in  thee ! 
A  war  of  fifteen  years 
Hath  been  thy  education  and  thy  school. 
Peace  hast  thou  never  wiuiess'd !  There  exists 
A  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence. 
In  war  itself  war  is  no  ultimate  purpose. 
The  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violence. 
Adventures  wild,  and  wonders  of  the  moment. 
These  are  not  they,  my  son,  that  generate 
The  Calm,  the  Blissful,  and  the  enduring  Mighty ! 
Lo  there !  the  soldier,  rapid  architect ! 
Builds  his  light  town  of  canvas,  and  at  once 
The  whole  scene  moves  and  bustles  momently. 
With  arms,  and  neighing  steeds,  and  mirth  and  quant  !• 
The  motley  market  fills ;  the  roads,  the  streams         ^ 
Are  crowded  with  new  freights,  trade  stirs  and  hurries 
But  on  some  morrow  mom,  all  suddenly. 
The  tents  drop  down,  the  horde  renews  its  march 
Dreary,  and  solitary  as  a  church-yard 
The  meadow  and  down-trodden  seed-plot  lio 
And  the  year's  harvest  is  gone  utterly 
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O  let  the  Emperor  make  peace,  my  &ther! 
Moat  gladly  would  I  give  the  blood-etain'd  laiirel 
For  the  first  Tiolet*  of  the  leaflen  spring, 
nock'd  in  those  quiet  fields  where  I  have  joumey'd 

OCTAVIO. 

What  aib  theet  What  so  moves  thee  all  at  oncet 

MAX. 

Peaice  have  I  ne*er  beheld  T  I  have  beheld  it 

From  thence  am  I  come  hither:  O!  thkt  sight. 

It  giinunen  still  before  me.  like  some  landscape 

LeA  in  the  distance^— some  delicious  landscape ! 

My  road  conducted  me  through  countries  where 

The  war  has  not  yet  reach'd.  life,  life,  my  father— 

My  venerable  &ther.  Life  has  charms 

Wliich  we  have  ne*er  experienced.   We  have  been 

Bat  voyaging  along  iti  barren  coasts. 

Like  some  poor  evei^roaming  horde  of  pirates, 

Tliat,  crowded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship, 

House  on  the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages. 

Nor  know  aught  of  the  main  land,  but  the  bays 

Where  safeliest  they  may  venture  a  thieves'  landing. 

Whatever  in  the  inland  dales  the  land  conceals 

Of  fiur  and  exquisite,  O !  nothing,  nothing, 

Do  we  beboU  of  that  in  our  rude  voyage. 

OCTAVIO  (oOoifwe,  with  an  appearance  cf 
And  so  yoor  jomney  has  reveal'd  this  to  you  t 

MAX. 

Twas  the  first  leisure  of  my  life.    O  tell  me. 

What  is  tJie  meed  and  purpose  of  the  toil. 

The  painful  toil,  which  robb*d  me  of  my  youth. 

Left  me  a  heart  unsoord  and  solitary, 

A  spirit  uninibnn*d,  unomamented. 

For  the  camp's  stir  and  crowd  and  ceaseless  larum, 

The  neij^ung  war-hone,  the  air-shattering  trumpet. 

The  unvaried,  still  returning  hour  of  duty. 

Word  of  command,  and  exercise  of  aims — 

There  *8  nothing  here,  there 's  nothing  in  all  this 

To  satisfy  the  heart,  the  gasping  heart ! 

Mere  bcMtling  nothingness,  where  the  soul  is  not — 

niis  cannot  be  the  sole  felicity, 

TlieBe  cannot  be  man*s  best  and  only  pleasures ! 

OOTAVia 

Modi  bast  diou  learnt,  my  son,  in  this  short  journey. 

MAX. 

0!  day  thrice  lovely!  when  at  length  the  sridier 

RsCums  home  into  life ;  when  he  becomes 

A  fellow-man  among  his  fellow-men. 

The  colors  are  unfurl'd,  the  cavalcade 

Marshals,  and  now  the  buzz  is  hush'd,  and  hark! 

Now  the  soA  peace-march  beats,  home,  brothen,  home ! 

Hw  raps  and  helmets  are  all  garhinded 

With  green  boughs,  the  last  plundering  of  the  fields. 

The  city  gates  fiy  open  of  themselves. 

They  need  no  knger  the  petard  to  tear  them. 

Tie  lampails  are  all  fill'd  with  men  and  women. 

With  peaceful  men  and  women,  that  send  onwards 

Kisses  and  weloomings  upon  the  air. 

Which  they  make  breezy  with  afiectionate  gestures. 

Tnok  all  the  towen  rings  out  the  merry  peal. 


•Isthsorifiml, 

Dbo  bhif fsa  liOnwCT  ssb  ich  hfai  nnt  Pisuusu 
Fiiis  etsto  Vaileheo.  das  d«r  Mrra  nm  bringt. 
Dm  dkfliss  Pftad  dsr  BSQfwjIlBfftsa  Efda. 


The  joyous  vespers  of  a  bloody  day. 

0  happy  man,  O  fortunate !  for  whom 

The  well-known  door,  the  faithful  arms  are  open, 
The  feithful  tender  arms  with  mute  embracing. 
QinsTXNBKRO  {apporendy  much  ajfeeled), 
O !  that  you  should  speak 
Of  such  a  distant,  distant  time,  and  not 
Of  the  to-morrow,  not  of  this  to-day.  i 

MAX  {turning  round  to  him,  quick  and  vehemexQ.     , 
Where  lies  the  fault  but  on  you  in  Vienna ! 

1  will  deal  openly  with  you,  Quest^nberg. 
Just  now,  as  fint  I  saw  you  standing  here, 
(I  '11  own- it  to  you  freely)  indignation 
Crowded  and  press'd  my  inmost  soul  together. 
Tis  ye  that  hiiider  peace,  y«/— and  the  warrior. 
It  is  the  warrior  that  must  force  it  from  you. 
Ye  fret  the  General's  life  out.  blacken  lum. 
Hold  him  up  as  a  rebel,  and  Heaven  knows 

What  else  stiU  worse,  because  he  spares  the  Saxons, 
And  tries  to  awaken  confidence  in  the  enemy ; 
Which  yet 's  the  only  way  to  peace :  for  if 
War  intenmt  not  during  war,  hou>  then 
And  tehence  can  peace  come? — ^Your  own  plagnea 

&31  on  you .' 
Even  as  I  love  wlm's  virtuous,  hate  I  you. 
And  here  make  I  this  vow,  here  pledge  myself; 
My  blood  shall  spurt  out  for  this  Wallenstein, 
And  my  heart  drain  off,  drop  by  drop,  ere  ye 
Shall  revel  and  dance  jubilee  o*er  his  ruin.      [JBsd 


SCENE  V. 


QtnUTKNBERO,  OCTAVIO  PiCGOLOMINI. 
QITlSTXNBKBa. 

Alas,  alas !  and  stands  it  so  f 

[Then  in  pretnng  and  inq)atieHi  tonsa 
What,  friend !  and  do  we  let  him  go  away 
In  this  delusion — let  him  go  away  ? 
Not  call  him  back  immediately,  not  open 
His  eyes  upon  the  spot  ? 

ooTAVio  {recovering  himself  out  of  a  deep  tbdfi 
He  has  now  open*d  mine. 
And  I  see  more  than  pleases  me. 


Whatkitr 

OCTAVIO. 

Guise  on  this  journey ! 

ftUISTKNBOU}. 

But  why  sot  What  bit? 

OCTAVIO. 

Come,  come  along,  friend !  I  must  follow  up 
The  ominous  track  immediately.  Mine  eyee 
Are  open'd  now,  and  I  must  use  them.  Come ! 

[Drawe  Questknbeko  on  wUk  Idmk 

QUESTENBKRa 

What  now t  Where  go  you  thenf 

OCTAVIO. 

To  her  herself 

QUKSTSNBERG. 

To 

OCTAVTO  {in/errvpting  Aim,  and  correcting  himte^). 

To  the  Duke.  Come,  let  us  go^Tis  done,  Ms  i' 
see  the  net  that  is  thrown  over  him. 

Oh!  he  returns  not  to  me  as  he  went 

QUnTENBIBG 

Nay,  but  explain  youiselE 
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OCTTAVIO. 

And  that  I  ahould  not 
Foresee  it,  not  praTent  this  joumey!  Wherefore 
Did  I  keep  it  from  him  I — You  were  in  the  light 
£  should  have  wam*d  him !  Now  it  is  too  late. 

aUESTKNBERO. 

But  what*B  too  late  ?  Bethink  yourself,  my  friend, 
That  you  are  talking  absolute  riddles  to  me. 

ocTAVio  (more  coUede^. 
Come !  to  the  Duke's.   Tis  close  upon  the  hour, 
Which  he  appointed  jrou  for  audience.    Come ! 
A  cune,  a  threeibld  cune,  upon  this  journey ! 

[He  lead*  Questenskbo  < 


SCENE  VI. 

Changes  to  a  tpaewus  Chamber  in  the  Houte  of  Ihe 
Duke  of  Friedland. — ServoTUs  empbyed  in  putting 
the  taUea  and  chairs  in  order.  During  this  enters 
Sbni,  like  an  dd  ItaUan  doctor,  in  Uadt  and  dothed 
sommahai  fanlasticaUy.  He  carries  a  whiU  stajf, 
toith  tohich  he  marks  out  the  quarters  of  the  heanen. 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Come — to  it,  lads,  to  it!  Make  an  end  of  it  I  hear 
the  sentiy  call  out,  *'  Stand  to  your  arms  \"  They  will 
be  there  in  a  minute. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

Why  were  we  not  told  before  that  the  audience 
would  be  held  here  I  Nothing  prepared — no  orders 
—no  instructions — 

THIRD  SERVANT. 

Ay,  and  why  was  the  balcony-chamber  counter^ 
manded,  that  ^ith  the  great  worked  carpet  f — there 
one  can  look  about  one. 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Nay,  that  you  must  ask  the  mathematiGian  there. 
He  says  it  is  an  unlucky  chamber. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

Poh !  stuflTand  nonsense !  That 's  what  I  call  a  hum. 
A  chamber  is  a  chamber;  what  much  can  the  place 
signify  in  the  affair? 

SENi  (with  gravity). 
My  son,  there's  nothing  insignificant. 
Nothing  !  But  yet  in  every  earthly  thing 
First  and  most  principal  is  place  and  time. 
FIRST  SERVANT  (to  the  seconi). 

Say  nothing  to  him,  Nat  The  Duke  himself  must 
let  him  have  his  own  wilL 

0BNI  (counts  the  dutirst  half  in  a  loud,  half  in  a  lou> 

voicet  tUl  he  comes  to  dasen,  which  he  repeats). 
Eleven!  an  evil  number!  Set  twelve  chairs. 
'Pwelve !  twelve  signs  hath  the  zodiac :  five  and  seveOt 
The  holy  numbers,  include  themselves  m  twelve. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

And  what  may  you  have  to  object  against  eleven? 
I  should  like  to  know  that  now. 

SENI. 

Eleven  is  transgression ;  eleven  oventeps 
The  ten  commandmentB. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

That's  good!  and  why  do  you  coll  five  a  hdy 
number? 

SENI. 

Five  IS  the  soul  of  man :  for  even  as  man 
Is  mmgled  up  of  good  and  evil,  so 


The  five  is  the  first  number  that's  made  up 
Of  even  and  odd. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

The  foolish  old  coxcomb ! 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Ey !  let  him  alone  though.  1  Uke  to  hear  him ; 
there  is  more  in  his  woids  than  can  be  seen  at  £m^ 
sight 

THIRD  SERVANT. 

0£C  they  come. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

There !  at  the  side-door. 

[They  hurry  qffi  Seni  follows  slowly.  A  Paige 
brings  the  staff  of  command  on  a  red  cushion, 
and  places  it  on  the  taUe  near  the  Duk^s  chair. 
They  are  announced  from  without,  and  Iks 
wings  of  the  doorfiy  open. 


SCENE  vn. 

Wallbnstein,  Duchess. 

wallenstein. 
You  went  then  through  Vienna,  were  presented 
To  the  Queen  of  Uimgary  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Yes;  and  to  the  Empress  too^ 
And  by  both  Mi^esties  were  we  admitted 
To  kiss  the  hand. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  how  was  it  received. 
That  I  had  sent  for  wife  and  daughter  hither 
To  the  camp,  in  winter-time  ? 

DUCHESS. 

I  did  even  that 
Which  you  commission'd  me  to  do.    I  lold  them. 
You  had  detemfned  on  our  daughter's  marriage. 
And  wish'd,  ere  yet  you  went  into  the  fiekl. 
To  show  the  elected  husband  his  betrothed. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  did  they  guess  the  choice  which  I  had  made  f 

DUCHESS. 

They  only  hoped  and  wish'd  it  may  have  fidlen 
Upon  no  foreign  nor  yet  Lutheran  noble. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  you — ^what  do  you  wish,  Elizabeth  ? 


Your  will,  you  know,  vras  always  mine. 
WALLENSTEIN  {ofler  o  pouse). 

WeHthflnf 
And  in  all  else,  of  what  kind  and  complezion 
Was  your  reception  at  the  court?        ' 

[Jlie  DuoHESS  oasU  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  mmd 
remains  sHenL 
Hide  nothing  from  me.    How  were  you  received  f 

DUCHESS. 

O !  my  dear  Lord,  all  is  nut  what  it  was. 
A  canker-worm,  my  Lord,  a  canker-worm 
Has  stolen  into  die  bud. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ay!  is  it  80? 
What,  they  were  lax  ?  they  fail'd  of  the  old  resped 

DUCHESS. 

Not  of  respect    No  honon  were  omitted, 
No  outward  oourtesy  7  but  in  the  place 
Of  condescending,  confidential  kindness, 
Familiar  and  endearing,  there  were  given  me 
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Only  ikme  haaan  and  thftt  mlemn  ooiirteqr< 

Ah !  and  the  tendeniMi  which  was  pat  on. 

It  was  the  guise  of  pity,  not  of  &var. 

Sy !  Albrecht's  wife,  Duke  Albrecht*a  princely  wife, 

Comt  Hamch*s  noUe  daughter,  should  not  so 

Not  wholly  so  should  she  have  heen  received. 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

Yes^  yes;  they  have  ta'en  offiuoice. 

duct, 
l*hey  iail*d  at  it»  no  doubt 


My 


O  that  Ihey  had! 
1  haTe  been  long  accustomed  to  defend  yoo, 
To  heal  and  pacify  distemper'd  spirila. 
No ;  DO  one  rail'd  at  you.    They  wrapp'd  them  up, 
0  Heaven  !  in  such  oppressive,  solemn  silence  !— 
Here  is  no  every-day  misundentamiing, 
Ko  transient  pique,  no  cloud  that  passes  over : 
SoBelfaang  most  luckless,  most  unhealable. 
Has  taken  plaoei    The  Queen  of  Hungary 
Used  fetinerly  to  call,  me  her  dear  aunt, 
And  ever  at  departure  to  embrace  me— 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

NowAe  ooitted  it? 

D0CBS88  (wtpca^  away  her  tears,  after  a  jmhsb). 
She  did  embrace  me. 
Bat  dien  fiist  when  I  had  already  taken 
Hy  formal  leave,  and  when  the  door  already 
Had  closed  upon  me,  then  did  she  come  out 
In  haste,  as  she  had  suddenly  bethought  herself^ 
And  prsWd  me  to  her  bosom,  more  with  anguish 
Than  tenderness. 

WAUXNSTEIN  i9eize$  her  hand  woUdngly), 
Nay,  nqjv  collect  youiselt 
And  what  of  Eggenberg  and  lichtenstein. 
And  of  oar  other  friends  there  7 

DCCHB8  {Aaiking  her  heoiiy, 


WALLINSTEIN. 

'nhe  ambassador  from  Spain,  who  once  vras  wont 
To  plead  so  warmly  for  me  ? — 

DDCHE88. 

Snent,  sQent! 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

TlMse  Bom  then  he  eclipsed  for  us.   Henceforward 
Mm  we  roll  on,  our  own  fire,  our  own  light 


I»UCUBS& 

it — ^were  it,  my  dear  lord,  in  that 


And 

WUch  moved  about  the  court  in  buzz  and  whisper. 

Bat  in  the  eountiy  let  itelf  be  heard 

Akrad — in  that  which  Father  Lamonnain 

hi  sondiy  l*w>f  and      ^ 

WALLKNSTEIN  (fiOgerUf), 

Laroormain!  what  said  A«f 


'That  yoate  aocnsed  of  having  daringly 

(yeTitepp'd  the  powers  intrusted  to  you,  charged 

IVith  tiaitorous  contempt  of  the  Emperor 

And  his  supreme  behests.    The  proud  Bavarian, 

He  end  the  Spaniards  stand  up  your  accusals-^ 

"Rttt  there  *s  a  storm  collecting  over  you 

or  fer  more  fearful  menace  than  that  former  one 

Which  whiri'd  you  headlong  down  at  Regensburg. 

And  people  talk,  said  he,  oP ^Ah! — 

[Stifiing 


10 


Pioceedf 


I  cannot  utier  it ! 


WeU! 


WALLEN8TEIN. 

Pkooeed! 

DUCHESS. 

They  tdk- 

WALLKNSTEIN. 


Of  a  second— (oafcAes  Aereoue  oad  AeidatstX 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Second—— 


More  disgraceful 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

lUkthey? 
[Striiee  acrou  the  Chamber  in  wthement  agilahb 
O !  they  force,  they  thrust  me 
With  violence  agauist  my  own  will,  onward ! 

DUCHESS  {preesea  near  to  him,  in  erUreaty), 
O !  if  there  yet  be  time,  my  husband !  if 
By  giving  way  and  by  subnussion,  this 
Can  be  averted — my  dear  Lord,  give  way ! 
Win  down  your  proud  heart  to  it !  Tell  &at  heart, 
It  ii  your  sovereign  Lord,  your  Emperor, 
Before  whom  you  retreat   O  let  no  longer 
Low  tricking  malice  blacken  your  good  meaning 
With  venomous  glosses.    Stand  you  up 
Welded  and  helm'd  and  weapon'd  with  the  truth. 
And  drive  before  you  into  uttermost  shame 
These  slanderous  liars !  Few  firm  friends  have  w&- 
Tou  know  it ! — ^The  swiA  growth  of  our  good  fortune 
It  hath  bat  set  us  up  a  mark  for  hatred. 
What  are  we,  if  the  sovereign's  grace  and  fevor 
Stand  not  before  us? 


SCENE  vra. 

Enter  the  Ccmntesi  Teetskt,  leading  in  her  hand  At 
Placets  Thekla,  richly  adorned  with  BriUianlM. 

CoiTNms,  Tbkkla,  Wallknbtein,  Duchesk 


How,  sister!   What  already  upon  business! 

[Obterving  the  countenance  of  the  Dochbn 
And  business  of  no  pleasing  kind  I  see. 
Ere  he  has  ghidden'd  at  his  child.  The  first 
Moment  belongs  to  joy.    Here,  Friedland !  fether ! 
This  is  thy  daughter. 

[Thxkla  approachee  wUh  a  thy  and  lamd  air,  and 
bend* herilfai about  to kiea hie  hand.  Herecemee 
her  tn  hie  arms,  and  remaine  ttanding  for  mmm 
time  lost  in  the  feding  of  her  pretenee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tes!  pure  and  lovely  hath  hope  risen  on  me* 
I  take  her  as  the  pledge  of  greater  foitune. 

duchess.    . 
Twas  but  a  little  child  when  you  departed 
To  raise  up  that  great  army  for  the  Emperor: 
And  afler,  at  the  close  of  tfie  campaign, 
When  you  retum*d  home  out  of  Pomerania, 
Your  daughter  was  already  in  the  convent 
Wherein  she  has  remain'd  till  now. 


WALLENSTEIN. 


Thewhila 
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We  in  the  field  here  gave  our  caree  and  toils 
To  make  her  great,  and  fight  her  a  free  way 
To  the  loftiest  earthly  good ;  lo !  mother  Nature 
Within  the  peaceful  silent  convent  walla 
Has  done  her  part«  and  out  of  her  free  grace 
Hath  she  besiow'd  on  the  beloved  child 
The  godlike ;  and  now  leads  her  thus  adom*d 
To  meet  her  splendid  fortune,  and  my  hope. 

DUCHESS  (to  Thxkla). 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  recognized  thy  frther, 
Wouldst  thou,  my  child!  She  counted  scarce  eight 

years, 
When  last  she  saw  your  fiice. 

THEKLA. 

O  yes,  yes,  mother! 
At  the  first  glance . — My  father  is  not  alter'd. 
The  form  tliat  stands  before  me  falsifies 
No  feature  of  the  image  that  hath  lived 
So  long  within  me ! 

WALLENSTEIir. 

The  voice  of  my  child ! 

[T/m.  after  a  pmtm, 
I  was  indignant  at  my  destiny, 
That  it  denied  me  a  man-child  to  be 
Heir  of  my  name  and  of  my  prosperous  fortune, 
And  re-illume  my  soon  extinguish'd  being 
In  a  proud  line  o£  princes. 
I  wrong*d  my  destiny.    Here  upon  this  head, 
So  lovely  in  its  maiden  bloom,  will  I 
Let  foil  t|ie  garland  of  a  life  of  war, 
Nor  deem  it  lost,  if  only  I  can  wreath  it, 
Transmitted  to  a  regal  ornament. 
Around  these  beauteous  brows. 

[He  claspt  kerinhU  amu  tu  Piooolohinx  aderi. 


SCENE  IX. 


Enitr  Max.  Picoolomini,  and  aome  time  after  Count 
Tertsky,  the  olheri  remaining  om  hefort, 

COUNTESS. 

There  comes  the  Ptdadin  who  protected  us. 

WALLENSTEfN. 

Max. !  Welcome,  ever  welcome !  Always  wert  Ifaou 
The  morning-star  of  my  best  joys ! 

MAX. 

My  General 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Till  now  it  vras  the  Emperor  who  rewarded  thee, 
I  but  the  instrument    This  day  thou  hast  bound 
Tlie  father  to  thee,  Max. !  the  fortunate  fether. 
And  this  debt  Friedland's  self  must  pay. 


My  prince ! 
Tou  made  no  common  hurry  to  transfer  it 
I  come  with  shame :  yea,  ndt  without  a  pong! 
For  scarce  have  I  arrived  here,  scarce  deliver'd 
The  mother  and  the  daughter  to  your  arms. 
But  there  is  brought  to  me  from  your  equerry 
A  splendid  richly-plated  huntingHclress 

So  to  remunerate  me  for  my  troubles 

Yes,  yes,  remunerate  me !  Since  a  trouble 
It  most  be,  a  mere  ofHce,  not  a  fevor 
Which  I  leapt  forward  to  receive,  and  which 
I  came  already  with  full  heart  to  thank  you  for. 


No!  'twas  not  so  intended,  that  my  1 
Should  be  my  highest  best  good-fortune ! 

[Tertsky  en»er»^  and  ddiners  letter§  tatke  DoKK 
wkidt  he  hreakt  open  hurryingly. 
COUNTESS  (to  Max.). 
Remunerate  your  trouble !  For  his  Joy 
He  makes  you  recompense.   Tis  not  unfitting 
For  you.  Count  Picoolomini,  to  feel 
So  tenderly — my  brother  it  beseems 
To  show  himself  for  ever  great  and  princely.  '; 

THEKLA. 

Then  I  too  must  have  scruples  of  his  love ; 
For  his  munificent  hands  did  ornament  me 
Ere  yet  the  father's  heart  had  spoken  to  me. 

MAX. 

Tes ;  'tis  his  nature  ever  to  ba  giving 
And  -making  happy. 

[Hb  grasps  the  hand  of  the  T>ucBaBwUk  tlO  m' 
CTtasing  ummUh. 

How  my  heart  pours  out 
Its  all  of  thanks  to  him !  O!  how  I  seem 
To  utter  all  things  in  the  dear  name  Friedland. 
While  I  shall  live,  so  long  will  I  remain 
The  captive  of  this  name :  in  it  shall  bloom 
My  every  fortune,  every  lovely  hope. 
Inextricably  as  in  some  magic  ring 
In  this  name  hath  my  destiny  charm-bound  me  \ 
COUNTESS  {who  during  this  time  has  been  anxiemdy 
tBatdting  the  Duke,  and  remarks  thai  heisloelim 
thought  €«er  the  letters). 
My  brother  wishes  us  to  leave  him.    Come. 
WALLENSTEIN  {tums  hxmsdf  round  quicks  coUeets  him- 
self, and  speaks  with  cheerfulness  to  the  Duchess). 
Once  more  I  bid  thee  weltome  to  the  camp. 
Thou  art  the  hostess  of  this  court    You,  Max., 
Will  now  again  administer  your  old  oflice. 
While  we  perform  the  sovereign's  business  here. 
[Max.  Piccolomini  offer»  (he  Duchess  his  arm ;  l&s 
Countess  accompanies  the  Princess. 
TERTSKY  {catting  after  Aim). 
Max.,  we  depend  on  seeing  you  at  the  meeliog. 


SCENE  X.   * 


WALLENSTEIN,  COUNT  TKKTBKT. 

WALLENSTEIN  (tfi  deep  thought  to  hxmsdf^ 
She  hath  seen  all  things  as  they  are — ^It  is  so^ 
And  squares  completely  with  my  other  notices. 
They  have  determined  finally  in  Vienna, 
Have  given  me  my  successor  already ; 
It  is  the  king  of  Hungary,  Ferdiiumd, 
The  Emperor's  delicate  son !  he 's  now  their  savior 
He's  the  new  star  that's  rising  zkow !  Of  us 
They  think  themselves  abeady  fairly  rid, 
And  as  we  were  deceased,  the  heir  already 
Is  entering  on  possession— Therefore— dispatch ! 
\As  he  turns  round  he  observes  Tertsky,  and  giosa 
him  a  letter. 
Count  Altringer  will  have  himself  excused. 
And  Galss  too — ^I  like  not  this ! 

TERTSKY. 

And  if 
Thou  loiterest  longer,  all  will  fell  away. 
One  foUowing  the  other. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Altringer 
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'b  mubK  of  tb9  TyrtA  puMs.    I  must  forAvvith 
Send  some  one  to  him,  that  ke  let  aotia 
77%e  Spaniards  oa  me  from  th«  Milanese. 

Well,  and  the  old  Seaui,  Ihat  ancieait  tnder 
Ib  ooBtraband  negotiatioiis,  be 
Has  siiown  himself  sgain  of  late.    What  himfft  he 
■Vosi  the  Count  Thwr  ? 

TKRTSKT. 

The  Count 

Oa  has  ftond  oot  the  Swedish  chancellor 
At  Halbantadt,  where  the  oenv«ntion's  held, 
Wbo  savSrrPuVe  tired  hnn  out,  and  that  he'H  hstrv 
ff o  Autiier  dealings  witii  ]^mi. 

WALLKN6TBN. 

Aid  w4iyaor 

TERTSST. 

Be  sajra,  you  are  never  in  earnest  m  your  speeches; 
That  yon  decoy  the  Swede*— to  make  fools  of  them; 
W3I  leagne  yourself  with  Saxony  against  theni 
And  aft  last  make  yourself  a  liddance  at  them 
Wiiii  ft  paltiy  sum  of  money. 

WALUBNSTfUC 

So  then,  doubtles*, 
Tes»  ddobdeai,  Als  esme  modest  Swede  expedB 
TImi  I  ahall  jrield  him  some  fair  Genoon  tract 
For  his  pray  and  boo^^,  that  ourselves  at  last 
(ki  ear  own  soil  and  nalire  territory, 
May  be  nn  longer  our  own  lords  and  masten! 
An «DDeiiknt  scheme !  No.  rio!  They  must  be  oft; 
Qfl^  off!  awi^!  tos  want  no  such  neighbon: 

TERTSKr. 

Nay.  yield  fhem  up  that  dot,  that  speok  of  land-- 
It  goes  not  fifom  your  portion.    If  you  win 
'Hm  game,  what  matteni  it  to  you  who  pays  it  f 

wAiiUatnxiif. 
Off  mdi  Omib,  oflri  Thou  undexalMid'jt  not  fhv. 
Raver  shall  k  be  said  of  me,  I  pefroeird 
Ify  natiTe  Jand  away,  dismembered  (jemianjf^ 
Bsiray'd  i»  In  a  fiweigaer,  in  order 
roeonaa  wi&  stealthy  tread,  and  filch  away 
Mf  0wn  diaie  9^  the  plundei^Neverl  oarer!— 
No  iwei^a  p^wer  shall  strike  root  in  the  enqiTO^ 
And  least  ofall,theea  Goths'  thcea  hmgei^wolvaa 
Who  aend  sufih  anTious,  hot  and  greedy  fhmcea 
Xbwaids  die  rieh  hieanngs of  onr  Geimaa  lends! 
Ill  have  their  aid  to  cast  and  dmw  my  neti^ 
Bat  not  a  angle  fish  of  all  the  dnugbt 
Shall  they  come  in  tot. 


Had  you  meant  nothing  farther  than  to  gull  hun 
For  the  Emperor's  service. 

WALtENSTKIN  (jtfkr  « jMttss,  duToi^  tcMck  he 
looks  narrmBiy  an  TnTSkv). 

And  from  whence  dost  Hkou  know 
That  I  'm  not  gulling  him  ibr  the  Emperor's  service  ? 
Wbsnoe  Imowest  thou  that  I  'm  not  gulling  all  of  you  ? 
Dost  thoo  know  me  so  well  7  When  nude  I  thee 
The  fastendant  of  my  secret  purposes! 
I  am  not  eooacioju  that  I  ever  open'd 
My  Inmost  thoughts  to  thee.  The  Emperor,  it  is  tnie. 
Hath  dealt  with  me  amiss ;  uid  if  I  woiUd, 
I  oould  repay  him  with  usurious  iotersst 
For  the  evil  he  hatb  done  me>   It  dehghls  me 
To  know  my  power;  but  whether  I  shall  use  ic^ 
Of  that,  1  should  have  thought  that  thon  oouftdft 


No  wisalier  ifaaa  thy  Mowbl 

TSRTBKT. 

Se  kast  Aon  always  play'd  thy  game  with  ua. 

[Writer  luo 


SCEKE  XL 
Illo,  Waixcnstkin,  TxKSUr. 


Tou  wiD  deal, 
Mmo  &iriy  widiAe 'Saxons?  They  lose  patienoe 
While  yoa  shift  gnraad  and  make  so'raany  eunres. 
fliqr.  »  what  pmpose  sU  Oiese  masks?  Yoor  friends 
An  idiwngod  in  dotthBi,  baffled,  and  led  ottmy  inyou. 
Tbase'aOieneieio,  there 'ii  Amheiln^neither  knows 
What  he  should  ikiaak  of  yoor  procrastiftgtion^ 
And  m  Ae  end  I  prove  the  bar;  all 
IWea  thmui^  me.    I  hare  net  even  yoor  hand- 

Wl^falg. 

tTALLBltmcnV* 

I  esecr  give  my  handwriting ;  thou  ktioweat  it 

TBETBKT. 

Bat  how  eaa  it  be  keovn  that  you're  in  earnest, 

If  the  aet  follows  not  upon  the  word  ? 

Tea  moat  yonrself  acknovdedge,  diat  in  all 

Tmt  iniReoiirses  hitherti  Widi  the  enenqr* 

Tw  a^iht  hwre  done  witfa  sajfel^aO  yon  ii9VviM»» 


WALUCNSTDM. 

Hew  stand  aflain  without  ?  Are  they  prepaied  ? 

nxo. 
YonH  ihad  dmni  in  the  very  mood  you  widi 
They  know  about  the  Emperoitli  requiaitioos. 
And  are  tumultuous. 

WAXXJCNSTXIN. 

Row  hath  bolan 
Daelaied  btmself  ? 

uxo. 
He's  yours,  hotk  soul  and  body, 
Siwe  yea  built  up  agam  his  Fanvbank. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

And  whioh  way  doth  Eolatto  bend  ?  HaaC  dien 
Blade  sure  of  Tieienbach  and  Doodate  ? 

ILLO. 

What  Ficookmuni  does,  that  they  do  toe. 

WALLENSTKIN. 

Yon  mean,  d^en,  I  may  venture  somewhat  with  them? 

ILLO. 

•—If  yoe  are  assured  of  the  Plccolomini. 

WALUENSTKIN. 

Not  mora  assured  of  mine  own  ael£ 

TBJtTBKT. 

And  yet 

I  would  you  trusted  not  so  much  to  Ociavio» 
The  fin! 

.  WALLKfSmiV. 

IVm  teachest  me  to  know  my  mant 
Sixteen  campaigns  I  have  made  with  that  old  waitior 
Besides,  I  have  his  horoscope : 
We  both  are  bom  beneath  like  staoH-in  short, 

TV>  this  belongs  its  own  peitiottlar  aspect. 
If  tfaeBefixe  thou  caoat  wairant  me  the  i 


lliere  is  auMmg  them  all  hut  tfak  a 
You  antsC  not  ley  down  the  commamL    I 
They  mean  to  semi  a  deputalimi  to  you. 

WALLSventm; 
If  I'm  In  aught  to  bind  myaelf  to  Aem, 
They  tee  moit  hind  tiiettaal^ea  to  me. 
19  HI 
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Of  000196* 


'WALLKNITBIN. 

Their  words  of  honor  they  nrart  giye,  tbeif  o«llii, 
Give  diem  in  whting  to  me,  pmumng 
Davotiea  to  my  eervice  tawonditimiaL 

ILLO. 

TX&TSKT« 

Devotion  unetmditioiidlf 
Tbd  «ieeptian  of  their  duties  towards  Austik 
They'll  always  place  among  the  premises. 
With  this  leaenre 

WAUUBNBTKtN  {thoHng  hu  htoi), 

AM  wneonditUmal! 
Ko  premises,  do  raaerves. 

ILLO. 

A  fhooglit  baa  straok  ase. 
Does  not  Coimt  Teitiky  give  us  a  set  bimqaet 
This  evening? 

TEETSET. 

Yes;  and  all  the  Generals 
Have  been  invited. 

ILLO  (10  WALLIlWrXM). 

Say,  will  you  here  fhHy 
CoBOunaission  me  to  use  my  own  discretbnf 
I  *U  gain  fbt  you  the  Generals*  words  of  honor, 
Even  as  you  wish. 

WALLBN8TEIN. 

Gain  me  their  agnatnres! 
Haw  you  oome  by  them,  that  is  yow  eoiticein. 

illO. 
And  if  I  bring  it  to  you,  black  on  white. 
That  all  the  leaden  who  are  present  here 
Qive  themselves  up  to  you,  without  condition; 
Say,  will  you  1he»-^hen  will  you  show  ymuaelf 
In  esmest,  and  with  some  decisive  aclioa 
Make  trial  of  your  luck  r 

WALLEN81VXN. 

The  ngnaturea! 
Qaia  ma  die  Bignatttrea. 

ILLO. 

Seiie,  seize  the  hour, 
Em  it  slips  &om  yoo.    Seldom  oomes  the  moment 
In  life,  vriiicb  is  indeed  sublime  and  weigfaff. 
To  make  a  great  decision  possible, 
O !  many  lUnga,  all  transient  and  all  rapid, 
BltBl  meet  at  once :  and,  haply,  they  thos  met 
May  by  that  oonflnence  be  enforced  to  panse 
Time  long  enough  for  wisdom,  though  too  sfaoct, 
Far,  &r  too  short  a  time  for  doubt  and  scruple ! 
This  is  that  moment    See,  our  sinoy  chieffadns. 
Our  best,  our  noblest,  are  assembled  around  jiou, 
Their  king-iike  leader!  Chi  your  nod  they  wait 
Tlie  siagie  tfareaifa,  which  here  your  prospeFOUS  fer- 

tune 
Hath  woven  togedier  in  one  potent  web 
InstiBct  with  destiny,  O  let  them  not ' 
Uarnvtal  of  thomaelves.    If  you  permit 
llieae  chiefs  to  sepamte,  ao  unaiiimous  ' 
Bring  yon  them  not  a  aecond  dme  togetheit. 
Tis  the  h\^  tide  that  heaves  the  stranded  ibip, 
And  every  tndividuars  spirit  waxea 
In  the  great  stream  of  multitudea.    Behold 
IVy  are  still  hare,  here  still!  But  aoon  the  Hfnr 
Bttiaii  them  once  more  asunder,  and  in  small 
Ptmiottlar  anxielies  and  interests 
Scatteia  their  spirit,  and  tht  sympathy 


Of  eadi  man  with  die  whole.    He  who  to-day 
Forgets  hiraselC  forced  onward  with  die  stream 
Will  become  sober,  seeing  but  himseU; 
Feel  only  his  own  weekxii»,  and  widi  speed 
Will  £aoe  about,  and  march  on  in  the  old 
Higb  road  of  duty,  the  oM  broad  trodden  road/ 
And  seek  but  to  make  shelter  in  good  plight 

WALLKNarxur. 
Tlie  time  is  not  yet  come. 

TCRTflKT. 

So  you  aay  always. 

Bol  vAcii  wifl  it  be  time  I 

WALUnaTEUC. 

When  I  shall  sqrfL 

ILLO. 

YouH  wait  upon  the  stars,  and  on  Ibeir  boon* 
Till  the  eardily  hour  escapes  vou.   O,  believe  mcy 
la  your  own  bosom  are  your  destiny's  stars. 
ConHdenoe  in  yonrrelf,  prompt  resolution. 
This  is  your  Venus !  and  the  soul  malignant^ 
The  only  one  that  hanneth  you,  is  Doubt 

WALLBMrrnN. 
Thou  apeakest  as  Ibou  understand^st    Hovf  oA 
And  many  a  time  Tve  told  thee,  Jupiter, 
That  luBtrous  god,  was  setting  at  diy  birth. 
Thy  visual  power  subdues  no  mysteries ; 
Mols-eyed,  thou  mayest  but  bunow  in  the  mtftu 
Blind  as  diat  subtoirealrial,  who  widi  wan, 
Lead-eolor'd  shine  lighted  thee  into  fife. 
The  oommon.  the  lerreetrial.  thou  mayest  sae, 
Widi  serviceable  cunning  knit  together 
'Ae  nearest  with  the  nearest ;  and  therein 
I  trust  thee  and  believe  thee !  but  whate'er 
Fun  of  mystoriouB  import  Nature  weavea 
And  MiioBs  in  die  depdis->-ihe  spirit's  bidder, 
That  from  this  grass  and  visible  worid  of  dust 
Even  to  the  stany  worM,  vrith  diouaand  nranda* 
Builds  itself  up ;  on  which  the  unseen  powen 
Mv¥9  up  and  down  on  heavenly  miniBtrie^** 
Hie  dreka  in  the  drdes,  that  appmch 
The  cfantral  sim  with  ever-nanowing  orfasl-^ 
llieie  aae  die  glance  alone,  die  unsealed  eyat 
Of  Jupiter's  ghtd  diidren  bom  in  hialre. 

[fls  1PB0CS  atrtm  the  (Camber,  tAsa  retenu,  mid 
standing  afiO,  proofedt. 
The  heavaaly  constelladoos  make  not  merely 
The  day  and  nights,  summer  and  apring,  not  i 
Signify  to  the  husbandman  the  seasona 
Of  sowing  and  of  harvest    Human  aetkm. 
That  k  die  seed  too  of  condngeneies^ 
Smw'd  on  die  dait  UumI  of  futui^ 
In  hopes  to  reconcile  the  powen  of  &te. 
Whence  it  behoves  us  to  seek  out  the  seed^ima. 
To  watch  the  staia,  select  their  proper  houn, 
And  trace  with  searehing  eye  the  heavenly  I 
Whedier  die  enemy  of  growth  and  thriving 
Hide  hfanself  not,  malignant,  in  hia  ooroec 
Therefore  permit  me  my  own  time.    IteonvfaHa 
Do  yon  your  part    As  yet  I  cannot  my 
What  /shall  do— cnly,  give  vray  I  will  not 
Depooe  me  too  they  ahaU  not    On  these  poinito 
You  nvy  rely. 

PACK  (eaferin^). 
hfy  Lords,  die  Generala. 
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SCENE  zn. 

WJJxmvrKm.  TniTBKYju/>r~7b  (Ami  enXer  QtrcB- 
fSRBnfl,  OcTATio  and  Max.  Piaoou>Miiii,  Bvt- 
UtMn  IsoLAJn,  Majlapas,  ami  (kree  eiher  QmteraU. 
WAUUBHtmot  mUhiu  QuESTKNBEBG,  lofto  m  eon^ 
je^itfiue  taftet  (ft«  cAotr  direcdy  oppetUs  to  Am;  tike 
<rtwf  faBmt,  mtanging  Aeiudvet  oocordiHg  k> 
There  ragnt  a  momentaty  mknce. 


\  woo.  inpflRt 


Aad  fam'd  my  find,  abwlute  vnolve : 

Tct  SI  Mem  fitting,  ^mX  the  CSenerak 

ttMraU  hear  the  ^v3l  of  the  JSmperor  fion  jonrinoitfli. 

Mqr 'ft  plwo  yoa  then  to  open  jrour  ronwnlMinn 


I  have  mdemood,  'tn  true,  the  i 
or  yw 


lamiMdy 
To  obey  y«m{  but  •vriH  fitst  entieat  your  IBghiiBW, 
And  flB  theee  qpUe  Chieftauu,  to  conrider,    - 
The  Imperial  Sg/aXy  and  aDvejeign  light 
%niBi  horn  ay  mouth,  and  not  my  owo  pwoinption. 

WALtKN9ISIK. 

We  eaenae  allpN&oe. 


In  wtk  hk  auppUcatioQ !  At  tfab  i 
The  Duke  hean  only  hit  old  hate  and  gmdge, 
Berteia  the  general  good  to  gratify 
Pkiyate  levenge — and  ao  fidhi  Regempurg. 

WALLBN8TEIN. 

Max.,  to  what  period  of  the  war  allodet  he? 
My  recollection  fiula  me  here ! 


When  h»  M^eetty 
The  Smpenr  to  hia  oourageons  armies 
FrrwHiwI  in  the  peraon  of  Doke  Friedlaad 
A  moat  experienced  and  renown'd  commander, 
He  did  it  in  glad  hope  and  oonfidence 
TV>  give  terehy  to  die  fortone  of  the  war 
A  r^pid  and  aoapiciona  change.    Hie  onset 
Waa  ft voraMe  to  hia  royal  wishes. 
Bfifcemia  was  deHver*d  from  the  Saxons^ 
The  Swade's  career  of  conquest  check'd !  Hiese  landf 
Isiym  10  diaw  breath  fVeely,  as  Duke  Friedland 
Vtaas  all  tbe  streams  of  Geimany  fhrced  hither 
TW  acattes^d  armiea  of  die  enemy ; 
ISdber  invofeed  as  round  one  magic  ckciie 
Tim  RImMgmva,  Bemhaid,  Banner,  OiewMia, 
Tea,  and  Hmt  neveivamqaer'd  King  fahaeelf ; 
Heta  finally,  before  die  eye  of  Niimbaig, 
The  IhaHid  game  of  battle  to  decide. 


WALzsxffrcic 
you,  to  the  point 


May't 


In  Rfimbaig'a  camp  die  Swedish  monatah  left 
Bis  ftme— in  Lotoen's  plains  hil  life.    But  who 
flkiod  ml  astnoiided,  when  Tictorioua  Friedland 
After  diis  day  of  triumph,  this  proud  day, 
Msrch'd  toward  Bohemia  with  the  speed  of  flight, 
And  Yannfa'd  fimn  the  theatre  of  war; 
While  ifae  youqg  Weimar  hero  forced  his  way 
Into  Fmneonia,  to  the  Danube,  like 
floBK  deWkig  winter-etream,  which,  where  it  rushes, 
lisfcea  its  own  channel ;  widi  such  sudden  speed 
tts  marcfa'd,  and  now  at  once  'fore  Regensporg 
8laod  to  the  affiightof  all  good  Catholic  OirialiaBB. 
IWn  did  Banuria^s  well-desenring  Prince 
Eaireaft  wm&  aidance  in  his  extreme  need ; 
IV  Emperor  aends  seven  honemeo  to  Dake  Fried- 
land, 
8eTe«  horsemen  ooorien  sends  he  with  the  entnaty: 
He  saperadds  bis  own,  and  supplicates 
>  fli  die  aaYacaqpk  ksd  h(i  oan 
Hi 


Wbtia  wa  were  in  ISlesia. 


He  means 


wALLxifsnnr. 

Ay!  isitsof 
BQt  iiriiat  had  we  to  do  IJbrs  f 


To  beat  out 
The  Swedes  and  Saxons  fiom  die  proTinee. 

WAU.XN8TEIN. 

Trie, 

In  diat  description  which  the  Minister  gave 
9em*d  to  have  forgotten  the  whole  war. 

[7b  QuirnBNBXML 
Wall,  hot  fnceed  a  litde. 

atTXSTBNBKlO. 

Tes;  atleogdi 
Beside  die  river  Oder  did  the  Duke 
Asseit  his  ancient  iame.    Upon  the  fields 
Of  Sleinaa  did  the  Swedes  hiy  down  their 
Snhdued  widMmt  a  blow.    And  here,  wiUi 
The  righteousness  of  Heaven  to  his  aveogar 
Delxver'd  diat  k>ng-pmctiBed  sdner-up 
Of  insurrection,  that  curse-laden  torch 
And  kindler  of  this  war,  Mattliias  Thur. 
But  he  bad  &Uen  into  magnanimQus  hands  { 
Instead  of  puniahment  he  found  reward. 
And  with  rich  presents  did  the  Duke  dJsmiM 
The  aieMbe  of  his  Emperor. 

WAixaitmaN  (bnght), 
1  faiow, 
I  know  yon  had  already  in  Vienna 
Tour  windows  and  balconies  all  foreslall'd 
To  see  him  on  the  executioner's  cart 
I  might  have  tost  die  battle,  lost  it  too 
Widi  infemy,  and  still  retain'd  your  graoeC'  • 
But;  W  have  cheated  (hem  of  i  spectacle, 
0h !  llbf  die  good  folks  of  Vicuna  never, 
IVob  sever  can  foigive  me  I 

araaTBNBSHO. 


Was  ftaed,  and  all  diings  loudly  called  die  Duke 

Into  Bavaria,  now  pre«*d  hard  on  all  sidea. 

And  he  did  put  his  troops  in  motion :  slowly. 

Quite  at  his  ease,  and  by  die  longest  road 

He  tnvenes  Bohemia ;  but  ere  ever 

Ha  hadi  once  seen  die  enemy,  faces  round. 

Breaks  up  the  march,  and  takes  to  winter-q^'^'^*'* 

WALLENBTKIN. 

Tlie  troops  were  ptdably  destitute 

Of  every  necessary,  every  comfort 

The  wiatsr  came^    What  thmks  his  M^fcilf 

His  Hoops  are  made  of  7  An't  we  men  T  saliieclad 

Like  other  men  to  wet,  and  cold,  and  all 

The  circumstances  of  necessity  I 

O  miserable  lot  of  the  poor  soldier! 

Wherever  he  comes  in,  all  flee  before  bmi. 

And  when  he  goes  away,  die  geneml  cuna 

Follovijhimmliiar^ta.    AUamatbai' 
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Nothing  is  given  him.    And  compeird  to  seise 
From  every  man,  he  'b  every  man's  abhorrence. 
Behold,  here  stand  my  Generals.    Karnflb! 
Count  Deodate !  Butler!  Tell  this  man 
How  long  the  soldiers*  pay  is  in  arreaa. 

BUTIXR. 

Already  a  full  year. 

W4LLBII8TKIN. 

And  'tis  the  hire 
That  constitutes  the  hireling's  name  and  ^nAm 
The  soldier's  pay  is  the  soldier's  covenoaU.* 

Ah !  this  is  a  far  other  tone  fhn  that, 

in  whidi  the  Puke  spoke  eight,  nhie  yean  agow 

WALLKN8TEIN. 

Tes!  'tis  my  fiiult,  I  know  it:  I  myself 
Have  spoilt  the  Emperor  by  indulgmg  him. ' 
Nine  years  ago,  during  the  Danish  war, 
I  raised  him  up  a  fbroe,  a  mighty  ibroe, 
Forty  or  fifty  ^ousaod  men,  that  cost  him 
Of  his  own  puTse  no  doit    Through  Saxony 
The  fury  goddess  of  the  war  march'd  on, 
£'en  to  the  surf  rocks  of  the  Baltic,  bearing 
The  terrors  of  his  name.    That  was  a  time ! 
In  the  whole  Imperial  realm  no  name  like  mine 
Honor'd  with  festival  and  celebration — 
And  Albrecht  Wallenstein,  it  was  the  title 
Of  Ae  third  jewel  in  his  crown! 
Bat  at  the  Diet,  when  the  Princes  met 
At  Regensbiirg,  there,  there  the  whole  broke  onl, 
There  'twas  laid  open,  there  it  was  made  known. 
Oat  of  what  money-bag  I  had  paid  the  host 
And  what  was  now  my  thank,  what  had  I  noWi 
That  I,  a  fiiithful  servant  of  the  Sovereign, 
Had  kmded  on  myself  the  people'^  curses. 
And  let  the  ninces  of  the  empire  pay 
The  expenses  of  this  war,  that  aggrandins 
The  £mpeior  akme— What  thanks  had  I  f 
What?  I  was  ofler'd  up  to  their  oomplainti, 
Dismiss'd,  degraded ! 

QtmrrENBERo. 
But  your  GQghness  knows 
What  little  freedom  he  possess'd  of  action 
In  Uiat  disastrous  Diet 

WALLKNSTCnf. 

Death  and  heU! 
I  had  that  which  could  have  procured  him  freedoBL 
No!  smce  'twas  proved  so  inauspicious  to  me 
To  serve  the  Emperor  at  the  empire's  cost, 
I  have  been  taught  fkr  other  trains  of  thinking 
Of  the  empire,  and  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
From  the  Emperor,  doubtless,  I  received  dus  stail^ 
But  now  I  hold  it  as  the  empire's  general— 
Fbr  the  common  weal,  the  universal  interest, 
And  no  more  for  that  one  man's  aggrandisement! 
B«  to  the  point    What  is  it  that's  destrsd  of  me  f 

QtnCSTEITBKRO. 

First,  his  Imperial  Majesty  hath  will'd 


That  without  pretexts  of  delay  the  army 
Evacuate  Bohemia. 

WALLEN8TKIN. 

In  this  season? 
And  to  what  quarter  wills  the  Emperor 
That  we  direct  our  course? 

CiUXSnifBlSRO* 

To  the  enen^. 
His  Majesty  resolves,  that  Regensburg 
Be  purified  from  the  enemy  ere  Easter^ 
That  Ltttheranism  may  bo  no  looger  praaah'd 
In  diateatbedral,  nor  horatical 
Pefilemsttt  deseevato  the  celebration 
Of  that  pure  iestivaL 

WALLKlMTBOr. 

My  generals, 
Ghi  this  be  realised? 

ILLO. 

Tis  not  posBble. 


•  The  oriffio&l  b  not  tnuMiaUbte  into  &wliib ; 

Und  nifl  Bold 

Ma*  dsm  SeUaim  wwdon.  damaeh  hefaet  sr. 
k  adsht  peihaiM  hare  been  tbui  randend : 

And  that  fhr  wMeb  hB  MM  hb  MTvioss, 


It  can't  be  mdiMd. 


BtrruBft. 


Hie  Emperor 
Already  hath  commanded  Colonel  Says 
To  advance  toward  Bavaria. 

WALtKMBTKIlV. 

Whetdidfloytl 
QUwr&NBnrai 
That  which  Ms  doty  prompted.    He  advnaoed ! 

WALLXN9TKIN. 

What!  he  advanced  ?  And  I,  his  general. 
Had  given  him  ordeiB,  peremptory  arders, 
Not  to  desert  his  station!  Stands  it  thus 
With  my  authority  ?  Is  this  the  obedience 
Due  to  my  office,  which  being  thrown  aside. 
No  war  can  be  conducted  ?  Chieftains,  speak. 
You  be  the  judges,  generals !  What  deserves 
That  officer,  who  of  his  oath  neglectful 
Is  guilty  of  contempt  of  orden  ? 


waLLmaraif  ^rauimg  Ais  eoios,  <tt  eB^  ditf  Iexo,  had 

rtKUUMei  stieiit,  una  ssfsttiigiy  scn^pefonsy. 
Comit  Piceolommi !  what  has  he  deserved  t 

MAX.  noooLOMiNi  (after  a  Umg  p»t$^ 
According  to  the  letter  of  the  hrw, 
Death. 

nOLAMI. 


Deodi,  by  the  kwa  of  wul 

OQuxmimao  met  from  kU  teat,  WAULtMntxa 
foBoimf  dUihe  rettriae, 

WALLKN8TSI!f. 

To  diis  the  law  condemns  him,  and  not  L 
And  if  I  show  him  fiivor,  'twill  arise 
From  the  reverence  that  I  owe  my  Etnpefor 


The  teUiMr  oniM  reevire. 


If  ei^  I  can  say  nothing  farther    kttt' 

WALLKMBTEnr. 

I  accepted  the  command  bnt  on  eonditioiis: 
And  this  the  first,  that  to  the  dtmimitioB 
Of  my  authority  no  human  being. 
Not  e*ven  the  fimperor's  sel£  should  be  enMed 
To  do  aught,  or  to  say  aught  with  the  amif. 
If  I  emad  timnmer  eF  tke  e«Mf , 


THE  PICGOLOMmL 


J  mf  honor  wad  my  kead  in  pledg«^ 
Needs  mart  I  have  fiill  raaateiy  in  all 
"nie  roeaas  dfteietoi    What  rander'd  this  Goalema 
KewtleM,  aad  unoooqiier'd  apan  eardi  f 
Thia    ihathe  was  the  manardi  ia  ius  am^ ! 
A  moaaicfa,  eae  who  » indeed  a  nioiiareh, 
Waa  neTer  yet  aabdued  but  by  his  eqoal. 
But  to  the  fOUAl  The  beet  ia  yet  to  oon». 
AMead  new,  genei^! 

The  Prince  Caidhiai 
Begins  hia  xonte  at  the  appittach  of  spring 
From  the  Milaneae;  and  leads  a  Spankh  amy 
HuDOgh  Gennany  into  the  Nedierhuid& 
THiac  he  may  nauch  aecure  and  nmmpeded* 
T  is  the  Emperor's  wiH  you  gianC  him  a  detaehmmt 
or  eigfat  faoi«D  jegimentt  fiom  the  anny  here. 

WAiXKirarstK. 
Tea»  yes !  I  nnderatand  !~£ight  segimaBfei  f  Well, 
JGght  well  ooDcezted»  fiiiber  Lamormain! 
Ej^  tfaaaaand  bonel  Yes,  yes!  Tis  as  it  should  be! 
I  tee  it  ooffiing.  , 

There  is  nothing  ooming. 
AB  slmda  in  fioot :  the  counsel  of  ptate-prodence, 
T\a  diatito  if  aacuniitj  i 

WAJJLEN8TEIN. 

Whatdienf 
Wha^  my  Laid  Envoy?  May  I  not  be  suflferM 
To  imdentand,  that  ibiks  are  tirad  of  seeing 
The  swod's  hflt  in  my  grasp :  and  that  your  court 
Sbalcfa  e^eriy  at  dtis  pretence,  and  use 
The  SpsgoSsh  tide,  to  drain  off  my  ibroes, 
1>»  lead  into  the  empire  a  new  am^ 
Unmlgecled  to  my  control  ?  To  thiow  me 
numply  aside, — ^f  am  still  too  powerful  for  you 
Tb  yeotiire  diat    My  stipulation  runs, 
Hiat  all  tfle  Imperial  forces  shall  obey  me 
Where'er  the  German  is  die  native  language. 
Of  Spaaish  troops  and  of  Prince  Caidinah 
That  adm  thair  rouioi  as  Tirfieia,  through  the  ampira, 
Tb/Bn  steads  no  ivllable  in  my  stipolaUon. 
Ifasyllajblel  And  so  the  poKtio  comt 
Bleib  ia  a  lEfloe,  and  ereeps  round  behind  itt 
Fust  nakss  ms  weaker,  then  to  be  dispensed  widi, 
Till  it  dans  strike  at  length  a  bolder  bk>w 
Aad  amke  short  'VM>rk  with  me^ 
What  nwd  of  aH  thesa  crooked  waya»  Lord  Entoy  ? 
%Biglu  ferwawl,  aian?  Ifis  compact  with  me  pinches 
Tkt  EttpMor.    Ha  would  that  I  moved  off!— 
WsO!— I  wBlgratiiyhimr  ^ 

\Bcr£  iktft  cosMWfuSet  on  ttgtUabtk  tfmofi^  Im 
QenemUt  toku^  iateretuet  conNnutUy. 
h  grieves  me  fcr  my  noble  offitfeffs'  sokes ! 
I  sse  not  yet,  fay  what  means  diey  will  coma  at 
The  moneys  they  have  advanced,  or  bow  obtain 
'ne  leeompense  their  services  demand. 
Stdl  a  new  leader  brings  new  claimants  forwaid, 
And  prior  merit  snperaanuates  quickly. 
There  serve  hem  many  ibrsigners  in  the  army, 
Aad  wens  the  man  in  all  eise  brave  and  gtttanly 
I  was  not  went  to  make  nice  setutiny 
Afar  hk  pedigiae  or  cateehism. 
Tim  will  be  odierwise,  i'  the  time  to  cotne. 
WsQ-— me  no  longer  it  concerns.    [Hs  amis  liwur!/. 


MAX.  nOCOLOlOM. 

Forind  it  Heaven,  that  it  shooM  come  to  t] 
Our  troops  will  swell  in  dreadful  fermenta 
The  Emperor  is  abused — it  cannot  be. 

ISOI^NI. 

It  cannot  be;  all  goes  to  instant  wreck. 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

TlMm  hast  said  truly,  fidthful  laolani ! 
What  we  widi  toil  and  foresight  have  built 
Will  go  tt>  wreck— all  go  to  instant  wreck. 
What  then?  another  GhieHain  is  soon  fount 
Anodier  army  likewise  (who  dares  doubt  i 
Will  flock  from  all  sides  (o  the  Emperor, 
At  the  first  beat  of  bis  recruiting  drum. 
[During  this  tpeechy  Isolani,  Tertb 

ani  Majudas  talk  confusedly  t 

agiuaion. 

MAX.  nccoLOMTNi  (jbusUy  and  pasdonalel 
from,  one  to  anotiter,  and  soothing  the 
Hear,  my  commander!  Hear  me,  generals ! 
Let  me  conjure  you,  Duke !  Determine  not 
Till  we  have  met  and  represented  to  you 
Our  joint  remonstrances.— T^ay,  calmer !  Fi 
I  hope  all  may  be  yet  sM  right  again. 

TERT8KY. 

Awiyf  let  ns  away!  in  the  antechamber 
Find  we  the  others. 

BITTLER  (to  QtTESTKNVBXG). 

If  good  counsel  gain 
Ddm  aadieiioe  fhom  yowt  wisdom,  ray  Lord 
Teu  will  be  cautious  bow  3rDU  show  yoursi 
In  public  for  some  Ikhim  to  come— or  hard 
Will  that  gold  key  protect  you  from  maltre 

[Commotions  heard  froi 

WALLEN8TKTN. 

A  salutary  counsel— Thou,  Octavio! 
Wilt  answer  for  the  safety  of  our  guest. 
F^oawell,  Von  Questcnberg! 

[QuESTKNBiaa  is  abou 

Nay,  not  a  wc 

Not  one  word  more  of  that  detested  sul^ec 

Tou  have  perform'd  your  duty — We  know 

To  separate  the  office  from  the  man. 

[As  QcKSTE.VBRRG  is  going  nff  wiih 

GOBTZ,  TlEPENBACH,  KoLATTO, 

seaeraZ  otiter  Oenerah  following  ti 

Q01CTS. 

Wb0re%  he  who  means  to  rob  ns  of  our  g< 

Ti«FKNBACH  {at  the  same  time). 
What  are  we  forced  to  hear?  That  thou  wilt 

K0I.ATT0  {at  iJie  same  time). 
We  win  live  with  thee,  we  will  die  with  t] 

WALUWS'iaiR  iwkh  statdinass,  and  pointing 
There !  the  Feld-Manhal  knows  our  will. 
[Wkik  eM  are  going  <f  the  Stage,  i 
drops. 


ACTH. 

SCENE  L 

ScEMB — A  small  Chamber. 

Uajo  and  Tertskt. 


Now  for  this  evening's  businsw !  How  inu 
To  manage  with  the  gensiaU  at  the  banqu 
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iLLa 
Attend !  We  fame  a  formal  deolaration. 
Wherein  we  to  the  Duke  coDBigQ  ouiBelvea 
Collectively,  to  be  and  to  remain 
IBs  both  with  life  and  limb,  and  not  to  ipar* 
Hie  htft  drop  of  oar  blood  ibr  Aim,  provided 
So  doing  we  infringe  no  oath  or  du^. 
We  may  be  under  to  the  Emperor.^Maik! 
lioB  reaervatioo  we  exprenly  make 
In  a  particular  clause,  and  save  die  conscienoe. 
Jiow  hear!  This  formula  ao  framed  and  woided 
Will  be  presented  to  them  £>r  perusal 
Before  the  banquet   No  one  will  find  in  U , 
Cause  of  oflenee  or  scruple.    Hear  now  ftorther ! 
AfWr  the  least,  tdien  now  the  vap*ring  wins 
Opens  the  heart,  and  shuts  the  eyes,  we  let 
A  oounterfeited  paper,  in  die  which 
This  one  particular  clause  has  been  left  out, 
Qo  round  for  signatures. 

TEEVBKT. 

Howl  dunkytMiflMi 
Tlial  dwf  11  believe  themselves  bound  by  an  oatl^ 
Which  we  had  trick'd  them  into  by  a  jugglet 

ItLO. 

WeahsU  hare  canght  and  caged  diem!  Let  then  IhoB 
Beat  their  wings  bare  against  the  wins»  and  ttan 
Loud  as  diey  may  against  our  treachery; 
At  court  dieir  signaturea  will  be  believed 
Far  ]K»e  than  their  most  holy  affirmations 
IVaitors  they  are,  and  most  be;  thefefoe  wiia^ 
WDi  make  a  virtue  cf  naoessity. 

TIftTBKT. 

Well,  well,  it  shall  content  me ;  let  bat  somethmg 
Be  ^Ume,  let  only  some  decisiTe  blow 
Set  us  ia  motkn. 

nxo. 
Ba«de%  *tii  of  sabordinato  importuioe 
How,  ix  how  &r,  we  may  diereby  prapn 
llie  Genemk.    Tis  enough  that  we  pemqade 
llie  Duke  that  Aey  are  his^Let  him  but  act 
In  his  determined  mood,  as  if  he  had  them. 
And  he  ttitt  have  them.   Where  he  plunges  in, 
He  makea  a  whirlpool,  and  all  stream  down  to  it 


ffis  policy  is  such  a  labyrinth, 
Hiat  many  a  time  when  I  have  thought  myielf 
Close  at  his  side,  he's  gone  at  once,  and  left  me 
Ignorant  of  tl|B  ground  where  I  was  standing. 
He  lends  the  enemy  his  ear,  permits  me 
To  write  to  them,  to  Amheim ;  to  Seaina 
Himself  comes  fivward  blank  and  undisgaiied ; 
Talks  widi  us  by  the  hour  about  his  plans. 
And  v^en  I  think  I  have  him— off  at  once    ■ 
He  has  slipped  fiom  me,  and  appears  as  if 
He  had  no  scheme,  but  to  retain  his  place. 

uxa 
He  give  op  hudd  plan  I  1*0  teQ  yoa,IKMid! 
His  soul  is  occupied  widi  nodiing  efae. 
Even  m  his  sleep—They  are  his.thnngfat^  his  ^ 
lliat  day  by  day  he  qnestions  fit  this  purpOM 
The  BoCkms  of  the  planeis 

TKETIKr. 

Ay!y«MikM 
This  mgfat,  Oat  is  now  eonh«,  he  with  Sni 
Ante  himself  up  m  the  astrologieal  tower 
Ta  make  joint  ofaservaiiona—ftr  I  h«tt> 


It  is  to  be  a  night  of  wei^  and 

And  somefting  great,  and  of  bug  expectatfam, 

li  to  make  its  pzooemion  in  die  heaven. 

ILLO. 

Come!  be  we  bold  and  make  dispatdi.    Hie 
In  this  next  day  or  two  must  thrive  and  grow 
Moie  than  it  has  Ibr  yearn.    And  let  but  only 
Tlun^i  lint  turn  up  anspiokios  here  below  ■ 
Blait  what  I  say— die  right  staia  too  will  show  d 

selves. 
Come,  to  the  Generals.    AU  is  in  the  ^ow. 
And  must  be  beaten  while  'tis  maUeftUe. 


Do  yon  go  diidier.  Ilia    I  must  stay, 
And  wait  here  Ibr  the  counteai  Tertdcy.    Kimmt, 
That  we  too  are  not  idle.  Break  one  striiig, 
A  aeoond  is  in  readiness. 

ILLO. 

Yes!  Yes! 
i  saw  yew  lady  smile  widi  such  sly  i 
What's  in  the  wind  f 


A  secret 


SCENE  IL 
CouMT  wfd  Cotmrm  Tmanr. 


Wett— is  she  coming  ^-I  can  keep  1 
No  kmger. 

couimsB. 
She  win  be  there  instantly, 
To«  ealy  send  him. 

TBETUT. 

I  am  not  quite  certuD, 
I  must  oonless  it.  Countess,  whether  or  not 
We  are  earning  die  Duke's  thanks  hereby.  Yoa  know 
No  ray  has  broke  out  from  him  on  this  point 
You  have  o'erruled  me,  and  yourwlf  know  best 
How  far  you  dare  proceed. 

cwmmML 

I  tskeitonme. 
iTaDsmg  to  hermlff,  wUh  ike  is  t 
Heie^  no  need  of  lull  powem  and  < 
My  cloudy  Duke !  we  undeMund  each « 
And  without  words.   What,  eouM  I  not  uniiddltt, 
Wherelbre  the  daughter  should  be  sent  Ibr  I 
Why  first  M  aad  na  odier,  should  he  duaeB 
ToAtehherhidKwt  This  sham  of  hetralUi«  hw 
To  a  bridegrwm,*wheB  no  cm  knowa^No!  no! 
Tfa«  mi^  blind  odieia !  I  see  duoof^  thee.  BMhar! 
But  it  bsseens  thee  not,  to  diaw  a  card 
At  such  a  game.    Not  yet  !--4t  all  remains 
Muto^  delivered  up  to  my  finessing-*— 
Wen— Ihoa  riialt  not  have  been  deeeived,  Duke 

Friedhmd! 
In  her  frito  is  %  niter. 

nnvAifT  (sHfif^. 

Tbecommanlenr 
TSKTSKT  (fo  iht  Cofmma). 
Tsk*  ears  you  heat  his  ftncy  and  afleodeoa— 


elB 


TKB  FlOOaLOiflNI 


UT 


I  him  with  a  reYarie,  Mid  Mnd  him* 
AhHOl  and  draannog,  to  the  beoquel;  fliat 
He  may  not  boggle  at  the  ngnatuie. 

COUNTUS* 

foot  eara  of  your  gaests !— Go,  wnd  faiia  hither. 


All  nrti  upon  hk  imdanigiiiBg. 

commsB  {miemtpting  km), 
GotoyoorgueMB!  Go— - 

xuuo  (fiomei  lack). 

Where  art  tCayingi Tartdqrf 
i  k  ftn,  and  all  espectmg  you. 

TSETflKT. 
fiiMMllIy.' 

[TbDteCoi 
And  let  him  not 
Stay  hflia  too  kog.    It  might  awake  raqacioii 
bte<iUBaii 


A  tniee  widi  yoor 
[£»icfir  Tkmkt 


Eluo. 


SCENE  IIL  » 

CoQirnaBy  Max.  Piooolokiil 
MAX.  (pBepJi^  ta  OM  CAc  iA^  ^My)- 
'  ref 

t/  Ae  tk^get  and  lodfct 

She'ewtbcva! 

»f  

ootnrnsii 
Look  but  somewhat  nanow^ 
In  laader  aoner,  leit  paihapa  ihe  lie 
Cfl—al'd  beUnd  that  fereen. 

■AZ. 

There  Ue  her  gloret ! 
[Smtckea  at  tkm,  hut  the  Coumtub  iake$  tkem 
hendf. 
Tea  mkind  IJidy !  Yon  refiiie  me  diia — 
Tan  aaika  it  an  amoaement  to  torment  me. 


Hera  m  no  ftca  on  which  I  mig^kt  oonoentra 
All  the  ennptnied  soul  stiis  up  within  me. 

0  Lady!  tell  me.   !■  all  ohanged  around  me  t 
Qriaitonlyl? 

limdmyael^ 
Aaattongatringeit!  Not  a  tnee  ia  left 
or  all  my  ibimer  wishes,  ibnner  joys. 
Where  has  it  Yaniah'd  to?  There  was  a  time 
When  OTon,  methought,  widi  such  a  worid  as  thii 

1  waa  not  diBoontented.   Now,  how  flat! 
How  stale!  No  life,  no  Uoora.  no  flavor  ia  it! 
Mf  oomiades  are  intolerable  to  me. 

My  fiuher — ^Even  to  him  I  can  say  nothing. 
My  uxaa,  my  military  duties— O ! 
They  are  such  wearying  toys! 


AnA  iUb  tfia  ihank  yoQ  give  me  ftr  my  tPMblat 


<X  if  yoa  felt  the  oppramioii  at  my  heart! 
Siaea  wv'va  been  Iwve,  so  to  oonstnun  i  , 
WHkanch  poor  stealth  to  haardwaidi  and  glanoes 
ThsBB^  fteaa  are  ml  my  habita! 


Yotthavartitt 
liny  new  habits  to  aofoire^  yomig  friend ! 
Bat  en  thb  proof  of  your  obedient  temper 
I  amt  eoniinae  fa>  insist;  and  only 
Oa  tfaii  copditinn  can  I  play  the  agent 
For  year  ooDcama. 

MAX. 

Bot  wherefcre  comes  aha  not  f 
WheieisAet 


Whdeaid< 


fiaio  my  handi  yon  nrast  plsioe  it 
Whom  oooU  you  find,  indeed* 
J  tfhcied  to  your  interest? 
Nesoal  oa  earth  mMt  know  it— not  yow  ftAer. 
AmnstBot^afaoreaD. 

MAX. 

Alaa!  whatdaiigerl 


Bot,  gentle  fiiend! 
I  vmet  entxeat  it  of  year  condescension. 
You  WMild  be  pleased  to  sink  yonr  e3re,  and  fevor 
With  mm  short  ghmce  or  two  this  poor  stale  world 
Where  ereii  new  much,  and  of  much  moaoent, 
Is  en  die  ere  of  its  eonipletien. 

MAX. 

fiomethhig, 

I  osD^  hot  know,  is  gaiqgftrward  round  me. 
I  aeer  it  gathelfng,  crowding,  driving  on. 
In  wfld  oneuMomaiy  movement.  WeU« 
hi  due  time,  doubtless,  it  will  reach  even  me. 
Where  think  you  I  have  been,  dear  lady!  Nay, 
No  rsfUeiy.    The  turmoil  of  the  camp. 
The  spffhq^-tide  of  acquaSatance  rolUng  in. 
The  pcindem  jest,  the  empty  oonvaiaaiion, 
Opprwa'd  and  stiflbn*d  me^    I  gasp'd  Ibr  av-^ 
I  could  not  breathe    I  was  constrained  to  fly. 
To  seek  a  silence  out  fer  niy  ftdl  heart; 
And  a  pare  spot  wherein  to  feel  my  happiness. 
No  smiling,  Comness !    In  the  church  ttas  i. 
There  is  a  doister  here  to  dm  heaven's  gate,* 
Thither  I  went,  there  found  myself  alone. 
Over  the  altar  hung  a  holy  mothor; 
A  wretched  paindng  Uwas,  yet  'twas  the  fijand 
That  I  was  seeking  in  this  moment    Ah, 
How  oft  have  I  beheld  that  gknrioos  ibrm 
In  splendor,  'mid  ecstatic  worshippen ; 
Yet,  still  it  moved  me  not !  and  now  at  onea 
Was  ny  devotion  cloodlem  as  my  love. 

oouNTiea. 
E^joy  your  fortune  and  felicity ! 
Forget  the  world  around  you.    Meantime,  fiianddup 
Shall  keep  strict  vigils  for  you*  anxious  active. 
Only  be  manageable  when  that  friendship 
PoinM  you  the  road  to  full  accomplishment 
How  long  may  it  be  since  you  declared  your  passion  r 


lUs  morning  did  I  hanxd  die  firrt  word. 

COONTXaSk 

This  morning  the  fint  lime  hi  twen^  days? 

MAX. 

Twaa  at  dmt  hunting-oaade,  betwiit  hew 
And  Nepomuck,  where  you  had  jom*d  ua, 
That  waa  the  last  rehiy  of  the  whole  Jooniey! 


•  laai  deebUb!  wbtdMr  thb  he  ths  dedicatios  of  the  doMliv, 
or  tiw  BSHM  of  one  of  the  eigr  fslae,  near  «rhieh  it  itood.  I 
bsve  traariited  it  in  the  fbcnNr  esoM ;  biM  feeifbl  of  hsTinf , 
m«de  BOOM  biandn,  laAd  the  origiaal.— E«  tit  eia  KJoslwhiec 

tar  JUamediR/eTteL 
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In  a  bdooojr  w»  wvn  standing  BMite, 

And  gazing  out  upon  the  drMury  fiald : 

Belbra  na  tha  dragoona  were  nding  onwaird, 

The  aafegnard  which  the  Duke  had  Mnt  \m-^mv¥f 

Tb.B  mquietode  of  parting  lay  npon  ma, 

And  trembling  ventured  I  at  length  tkeae  wavAi: 

This  all  remindB  me,  noUe  maiden,  that 

ToH^ay  i  matt  take  leave  of  ray  good  Cictane* 

A  ftw  hoots  more,  and  you  wiU  find  a  ftftar» 

Will  see  younelf  sunoonded  by  new  fiiends, 

And  I  henoefbrth  shall  be  bot  as  a  sffanger. 

Lost  in  the  niany-^*  Speak  wiili  my  aant  Tarid^  V 

With  hunying  voice  she  intenni|Med  me. 

She  falter'd.    I  beheld  a  glowing  red 

PosiesB  her  beautiful  ohec^  and  from  die  gvoond 

Raised  slowly  up^  her  eye  met  mine — ^no  kmger 

Did  I  control  myseU: 

[The  Priruxss  TmsLA  apfupf* at  Ae 4fiw,,mi 

rtmaiM  ttanding,  obaened  hy  ihs  Commaa, 

hd  not  by  PiocoiiOiUNi. 

With  instant  boldnam 
I  canght  her  in  my  anna,  my  mouth  ttnich'd  hami 
There  was  a  rastfing  in  the  room  close  by ; 
It  parted  us— Twos  you.  What  since  has  happen'd, 
You  know. 

OOUMTBM  (after  a  pause,  wUh  a  eUiUn  glamoe 

at  TUKKLA). 

And  is  it  your  oxceas  of  modesty ; 
Or  a^  you  so  incurious,  that  you  do  not 
Ask  me  too  of  my  secret  7 


Of  yovr  searet? 


Why,  yesi  When  in  the  instant  after  yon 
1  stepp'd  into  the  room,  and  found  my  niece  iht&n, 
What  she  in  this  first  moment  of  the  heart 
Tt'en  with  surpriae— 

MAX.  {wUh  eagemes^. 
Went 


aOENEIV. 


TaaoA  {kurriei  foneard),  Cooatsss,  Max. 

PiCCOLOIIIKI. 
THXKUk  (to  Ike  ConifTKBS). 

spare  yourself  the  trouble : 
Tlmt  haaift  he  better  from  myael£ 

MAX.  (jUepping  backward}* 

MyPnncess! 
What  have  yvu  let  her  hear  me  say,  aunt  Tertsky  t 

TBXXLA  (fO  Oe  CODNTSSS). 

Haa  he  been  here  kmgf 

OOUNTKSa. 

Yes;  and  soon  mnat  ga 
Where  have  jfou  stajr'd  so  long  ? 

TBXKLA. 

Alas!  my  motiher 
Wept  so  again!  and  I-^  aee  her  sufiler, 
Yet  cannot  keep  mya^  fiom  being  happy. 


This  morning,  when  I  found  you  in  ibe  dvele 
Of  all  your  kindred,  in  yoor  father's  aims, 
Beheld  myself  an  alien  in  this  cirele, 
O!  what  an  impulse  felt  I  in  that  mooiant 
To  foil  upon  his  neck,  to  call  lam  father  / 
But  his  stem  eye  o'ecpower'd  the  swelling  i 
It  dared  not  but  be  silent    And  those  biiUiantai 
That  like  a  crown  of  stan  enwreatbed  your  farowi^ 
lliey  soared  me  too !  O  wherefore,  wherefore  should  he 
At  the  £rit  meeting  spread  as  'twere  the  ban 
Of  excommonication  round  you, — ^wherefore 
Dress  up  the  angel  as  for  sacrifioe* 
And  cast  upon  the  light  and  joyous  heart 
The  mournful  burthen  of  his  station  f  Fitly 
May  love  dare  woo  for  love ;  but  such  a  splendor 
Might  none  but  monarohs  venture  to  approach. 

THEKLA. 

Hush!  not  a  word  mare  of  this  mummeiy: 
Yon  Ba»  how  aoon  the  bunheii  is  thrown  off 

[7b  Oe  CoURTtta. 
He  is  not  in  spiiiti.    Wherefore  is  he  not! 
Tis  you,  aunt,  that  have  made  him  all  so  gkxmy ! 
He  had  quite  another  nature  ok  the  journeys 
So  orim,  so  bright,  so  joyous  eloquenL 

[7b  J 
It  was  nqr  wish  to  see  you  always  so^ 
And  never  otherwise ! 


You  find  yomaeif 
In  your  great  fiuber*s  arms,  beloved  lady! 
AU  m  a  new  worid,  which  does  homage  to  pm. 
And  which,  were't  ofdy  by  Hs  novelty, 
Deli^  ymireye. 

THULLA. 

Yes ;  J  confess  to  you 
That  many  things  delight  me  here :  this  camp^ 
This  motley  atoge  of  wairiors,  which  renews 
So  manifold  the  image  of  my  foncy. 
And  binds  to  U&,  binds  to  reality. 
What  hitherto  had  but  been  present  to  me 
As  a  sweet  dream ! 


New  onee  again  t  have  eonmge  to  look  on  yon. 
To-day  at  noon  I  could  not 
The  dazzle  of  the  jewels  t 
Hid  the  beloved  from  me. 


To-day  at  noon  I  could  not. 

The  dazzle  of  the  jewels  that  pl^'d  lound  yo« 


Then  yon  nw  me 
With  tbnr  eye  only — and  xmm  with  your  heart  f 


Alaaiootao  tame. 
It  lankaa  a  dnara  of  my  reality. 
Upansoflim  island  in  the  eifaaraal  hai^iaa 
I 'v>a  hvad  for  Aare  last  da9»   ThtamMsofi 
Forces  me  down  to  earth,    it  ian  I 
That,  reoondueling  lo  my  fonaar  life, 
Dividas  ma  and  my  heaven. 

THXXLA. 

The  game  of  lifo 
Looks  cheerful,  when  one  carries  in  one*s  heart 
The  unalienable  treasure.   T  is  a  game. 
Which  having  once  review*d,  I  torn  mora  joyotm 
Back  to  my  deeper  and  oppropnate  bliss. 

[Brtaking  off,  and  in  a  uortne  Umt 
In  this  short  time  that  I  've  been  prssent  here, 
What  new  unheard-of  things  have  I  not  seen! 
And  yet  they  all  must  give  place  to  the  wonder 
Whidi  this  mysterious  casile  guards. 

cocmTEsa  (rttoUeeHng), 

And  what 
Can  this  be  then  f  Methought  I  was  acquainted 
Widi  all  the  dusky  comers  of  this  house 
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Ay,  iMt  the  raid  dttieio  is  watch*d  by  tpiriii: 
Two  grifltat  itiD  i^Bnd  mnxry  at  the  door. 

00VNTES8  (JaUghM). 

tie  wnological  tower!— How  IwippeiM  it 
Tkai  this  same  aanctuaiy,  whose  aocen 
U  to  all  others  so  impivcticable, 
Opens  belore  you  even  at  your  approach? 


A  dmiifah  oU  Ban  with  a  fnendly  &oe 

Aad  auw-while  baiis,  whose  gracioos  serviees 

Wen  miae  at  fitst  sight,  open'd  me  the  dooxa. 

MAX. 

TittS  ii  the  Biike's  astrologer,  old  Seni. 

TBSKIiA. 

fie  qiMlnn*d  me  on  many  points ;  for  instance. 
When  I  was  bom,  what  month,  and  on  what  day. 
Whether  by  day  or  in  the  night 
oooHTna. 

Hewkh'd 
Tb  «eet  a  figure  ftr  your  horoscope. 


My  band  too  he  eianiined,  shook  his  head 
Withssvialisvd  nwaning,  and  the  lines,  raetkooght, 
Did  not  sijiiaie  orer^nily  with  bis  wiihee. 


WeD,  hiaeesB,  and  what  found  yon  in  thk  tawerf 
Ify  lughest  pdvilege  has  been  to  snatch 
A  adegbncei,  ffod  away ! 

TRCKLA.  W 

h  was  a  strange 
Beoation  that  came  o'er  me,  when  at  first 
FroBi  the  beoad  nmaUBie  I  etepp'd  in ;  and  now 
The  auvowing  line  of  day-light,  that  ran  after 
Tbe  elonig  door,  was  gone ;  aad  all  aboitt  itfe 
Twas  pale  and  dusky  night,  with  many  shadows 
Fintaeticaliy  cast.    Here  six  or  seven 
Cobaml  statnea,  and  all  kings,  sixmd  round  ne 
habstfdiele.    £ach  4iDe  in  his  hand 
A  icepiie  botew  and  on  his  head  a  star; 
Aad  in  the  lower  no  other  light  woe  there 
Aa  fiua  these  stare :  all  seem'd  to  come  from  them. 
'IVee  are  the  pltnets,"  said  llmt  lowokl  man, 
"They  govern  worldly  iatea,  and  for  that  cause 
Art  imsged  here  as  khigs.    He  farthest  £roa  yoe, 
fiptefnl,  and  oold,  an  old  man  mebmcholy, 
With  bem  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Saturn. 
He  opposite,  the  king  with  the  red  light, 
Ab  arm'd  man  for  the  battle,  that  is  Mars: 
And  bodk  these  bring  but  Utile  luck  to  man." 
Bat  at  his  side  a  lovely  lady  stood. 
The  iter  npoaher  head  was  soil  and  bright, 
And  ftat  vras  Venus,  the  bright  star  of  joy. 
Oi  the  kft  hand,  1o!  Mercury,  with  wings. 
Qoiie  m  ih»  middle  gfitierM  silver  bright 
A  eheetful  man,  aad  with  a  monarch's  mien ; 
And  this  waa  Jupiter,  my  ftther's  star ; 
And  at  jaa  aide  I  saw  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

MAX. 

0  never  mdely  will  I  blame  his  fiiidi 

hi  the  might  of  slan  and  angels !  Tis  not  meiely 

The  human  being's  Pride  that  peoples  space 

Widt  life  end  mystical  predominance  r 

3mce  likewise  for  die  stricken  heart  of  Love 

t\ik  viable  namre,  and  this  conunon  world, 

li  ifl  too  nanow :  yea,  a  deeper  import 


Lurks  ia  tfie  legend  told  my  mftnt  yean 

Than  hea  upon  that  tnnh,  we  live  to  learn. 

For  fiiMe  is  Love's  world,  his  home,  his  hinh-phMe 

Delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  fiiys  and  talismans, 

And  spirits ;  and  delightedly  believes 

Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 

'Hie  intelligible  fonns  of  ancient  poela, 

The  ftir  hnmanides  of  old  reUgion, 

The  Pbwer,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Migesty, 

'ttmt  had  her  bennls  in  dale,  or  piny  momitsto. 

Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 

Or  chasms  and  wat*ry  depths ;  all  these  have  TanMi'd* 

They  live  no  longer  in  the  &ith  of  reason! 

But  atiO.  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 

Doth  the  old  instinct  faring  back  the  old  names, 

And  to  yon  stairy  woddd  they  imiw  aae  gone, 

l^arits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 

With  man  as  with  their  inend  ;*  and  to  the  lover 

Ycwkr  they  move,  from  yeinder  visible  sky 

Shoot  influeoee  down:  and  even  at  thia  day 

Tia  Japiter  who  brings  whale'er  is  great. 

And  Vanua  who  brings  every  thing  that's  fair! 

TDIKt.A. 

And  if  this  be  (he  science  of  the  stais, 

I  too,  with  giad  and  aealous  indwtry, 

Will  learn  acquaintance  with  diis  cheerful  foith. 

b  ia  a  gentle  end  aflectionate  thought, 

Itwt  in  imnwiaimwble  heighti  above  us, 

At  our  first  birth,  the  wreath  of  love  was  wovei^ 

With  sparkling  stars  for  flowers 

OOlTNVttS. 

Not  only  rases, 
Bat  diome  too  hath  the  heaven ;  and  well  for  yon 
Leave  they  your  wreath  of  love  inviolate  : 
What  Venue  twined,  the  bearer  of  glad  fortime, 
The^sellea  orb  of  Mare  soon  teais  to  pieces. 

MAX. 

Seon  will  hie  gloomy  empire  reach  ite  close. 

Blest  be  the  General'e  zeal :  into  the  hkural 

Will  he  inwoave  the  olive-brauch,  presenting 

Peace  to  the  shooting  nations.    Then  no  widi 

Will  have  romain'd  for  his  great  heart .'  Enough 

Has  he  perfonn'd  for  glory,  and  can  now 

live  for  himself  and  his.    To  his  domains 

Will  he  retira ;  he  has  a  stalely  seat 

Of  foirest  view  at  Ghschin  ,*  Reichenbei^ 

And  Friedland  Castle,  bodi  lie  pleasantly — 

Even  to  the  foot  ef  the  huge  moimtains  here 

Strstehea  the  chase  and  coven  of  his  forests: 

His  r«iiBg  pasrioo,  to  create  the  splendid, 

He  can  indulge  without  restraint ;  can  give 

A  princely  paivonage  to  every  art, 

Aad  to  all  worth  a  sovereign's  protection. 

Can  build,  am  plant,  can  watch  the  starry  conriics  ■ 

OOUNTK88. 

Tet  I  would  have  yon  look,  and  look  again. 
Before  you  lay  aside  your  anus,  young  friend ! 
A  gentle  bride,  as  she  is,  is  well  worth  it, 
lliat  yon  ahould  woo  and  win  her  vrith  tfie  sword. 


O,  that  the  sword  could  win  her  I 


Whati 


*  No  mors  of  tslk,  where  fed  or  aofd  fueit 
Wim  man.  at  wNh  lib  IHead  ftmiiiar,  SMd 
To  rit  iadolfsnt.  ^sroAst  ^il,  A.  IZ 
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oouaoDGirs  poetical  woBKa 


Did  yoa  hear  oothinff?  Seem'd,  as  if  I  heard 
IVimiilt  and  larum  in  the  haDquet-ioom. 

lEtit  COUMTCHk 


SCENE  V. 
Thxkla  and  Max.  Piccolomho. 

rwaoLk  (Of  MOA  as  Ike  Countus  U  aid  <fngk,  in  a 

quick  km  voice  to  Plcooix>iiiifi). 
Donttnurtthem!  Thajanfabe! 

VAX. 

f 


Traat  no  odd  here  hot  me.    I  nw  at  onoa, 
lliey  hida  pwpoee,     * 

MAX. 

Pmpoae !  but  what  |Nupoaa  t 
And  ham  can  we  be  inatrumantal  to  itt 

TRKKLA. 

I  know  no  nore  dian  you ;  but  yet  beUavo  ma : 
T1iare*B  tome  design  in  this !  To  make  ns  hapff, 
To  raalias  our  union — trust  ma>  lova ! 
Iliajr  but  pratend  to  mil  it 

MAX. 

But  dwsa  TertAys 
Why  use  we  Ihem  at  allf  Why  not  your  modNr  f 
Excenent  creature !  she  deserves  from  us 
A  full  and  iiltal  confldence. 


She  doth  low  you, 
IMi  rate  you  high  beftvo  all  otbeie-  but— 
But  such  a  secret— she  would  never  have 
The  oouage  to  oonoeal  it  from  my  &iher. 
Fbr  her  own  peace  of  mind  we  must  preserve  It 
A  secret  from  her  toa 

MAX. 

Why  any  secret  f 
I  love  not  secreti.    Mark,  what  I  will  da 
111  duow  me  at  your  Other's  feet — let  kim 
Decide  upon  my  fortunes  !-^He  is  true, 
He  wean  no  mask — he  hates  all  crooked  wty^^ 
Be  k  ao  good,  so  noble ! 

THXKLA  (JaBt  on  kis  nedt). 
TkalBfyoni 


Ton  knew  him  only  since  this  mora,  but  I 
Have  lived  ten  yeari  already  in  his  presenoa. 
And  who  knows  whether  in  this  vaiy  momsot 
He  is  not  merely  waiting  lor  us  both 
To  own  our  knres,  in  order  to  unite  us  f 
You  are  silent  ^— 

Tott  look  at  me  with  such  a  hopelessness! 
l^lmt  have  you  lo  okyect  against  your  fiufaarf 

THXKLA. 

It  Nothing.  Only  he's  so  occupied- 
He  has  no  leisure  time  to  think  about 
The  happiness  of  ns  two.  iThking  hie  hand  tewMy. 

Follow  me! 
liBt  us  not  place  too  great  a  ftith  in  men. 
Tliesa  Tertdcy»— we  wfll  still  be  giat^iil  to  ibm 
Viet  evety  kindneai,  but  not  trust  them  fiulhar 
7%an  they  dssoiye;    and  in  all  aba  valf— 
Ota  our  own  hearli ! 

MAX. 

OlsbBUwasrsrbahappff 


Are  we  not  happy  now  ?   Art  thou  not  mine  f 

Am  I  not  thine  ?  There  lives  within  my  soul 

A  latty  courage— *ti8  love  gives  it  me! 

I  ought  to  be  less  open— ought  to  hide 

My  heait  more  (ram  thee — so  decorum  dictates : 

But  where  in  this  place  cooldst  dioo  seek  for  trail. 

If  in  my  mouth  thou  didst  not  find  it? 


SCENE  VL 
7b  iMsi  stUflTf  ike  Omnieee  T^XTKT. 

HOUvttM  (jan  Qfreemng  mowier). 
Come! 
My  hoaband  sends  me  for  yon— It  is  now 
The  latest  moment 

[The^  not  appearing  to  attend  to  wftat  the  asya 
sas  ettpe  Mtween  thee%» 
Part  you! 

THXKLA. 

Olaotyafr! 
It  has  been  soaroa  a  i 


Ay!  l^antiB^ 
lUas  swillly  witti  ymir  Highness*  Prinoeo  «>&M*  ^ 

MAX. 

TlMBo  is  no  bony,  aunt 


Away!  away! 
Tlw  &■■  beg^to  mks  you.  Twice  ahraady 
Hh  ftther  has  ask*d  for  him. 


Ha!  his 


Tan 


Ito,  niece! 


Whyneedil^ 
To  go  at  an  to  Oat  society  ? 
'TIS  not  his  proper  company.   Tliey  may 
Be  worthy  men,  but  he*s  too  youi|g  for  Ihem. 
In  fariaC  he  suiia  not  sudi  society. 


'd  rather  keep  him  wholly  IMM  f 
,  TREKLA  (with  energy/). 

Tea!  you  have  hit  it,  aunt!  lliat  is  my  meaning 
Leave  him  hero  wholly !  Tell  the  company- 


Can  I,  when  yon  are  angry 

(A dmme ^ taker, their  eyes  amet.  sis 
silmt  a  moment,  then  thrmot  keree^finto 
kepreeeeeher  futtokUkeart 


What  f  have  you  lost  your  senses,  nieee?— 
Coonti  you  remember  the  conditions.    Ceaa 

MAX.  (to  Thxkla). 
Lady*  I  must  obey.    Farewell  dear  l^y ! 
[Tbkkla  tumt  away  from  kim  wiik  a  gm 
What  say  you  then,  dear  lady  t 

THXKLA  (ipittoiil  2odU«y  at  kim). 
N^iing.  Goi 


Off!  Heavens!  if  any  one  dioukl  come . 
Haik !  What 's  that  noise !  it  comes  diis  way.^— -Off* 
Max.  leorf  kimedfaway  out  qfker  wmetond  goea, 
T%e  CouMTBss  aocoaMMmict  kim^  TuMKUiK 
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fitUm  kmwUhher  eyes  aifnl,waBkM  teae- 
letdy  acrcn  the  room,  Ihtn  ttoptf  and  fonatM 
tkmiingt  iott  tn  (KoughL  A  gviiar  Uesmihe 
ieilk,d^mtte*Ua9hyamiddmeMutum,tmd 
after  ake  ka$  pUtyed  a  wkSe  am  irrtgular  and 
mdnckdy  symphony,  rte  falU  graSmUly  into 
^muskfOnd  tingt, 

THBKLA  (fiayi  and  tmgs). 
TkB  dood  dodi  gatber,  the  greenwood  toUt 
Hie  duBel  paoee  aleog  the  ihore ; 
Tkb  biOoira  diey  tumble  with  might,  vntti  night ; 
Aid  die  ffingi  out  her  yoice  to  the  dtttoome  night ; 

Hbt  hmam  m  BweUIng  with  lorrow ; 
Ae  imU  it  u  emptjr,  Ae  heart  will  die. 
There  1i  nothing  to  wish  for  beneath  the  eky : 
ThM  Holy  One,  call  thy  child  away! 
IVe  fifed  and  ktved,  and  that  was  to4ay-^ 

MAb  leady  niy  gravoKdothes  tMnerrow.* 


8C£N£  VH. 
CovHTtm  iretHm»\  Trxkl*. 


ne^Uynieoe!  lo  throw  yminelf  open  hiai» 

like  a  poor  gift  to  one  who  earea  not  ibr  it» 

Aid  m  mnt  be  flung  after  him !  For  you, 

Dahi  Friad1and*a  only  child,  I  ihould  have  thought, 

HW  heea  more  beeeennng  to  have  ihowayowpelf 

Moncbiyof 


(riung). 
And  what  1 


lyonf 


00UNTK88. 

nieoe,  that  you  ebould  not  have  /bigotten 
Who  you  are,  and  who  he  ie.    But  perchance 
That  never  onoe  occurred  to  you. 


What  then? 

OOVNTB89. 

That  yoo^re  the  daughter  of  the  Prince,  Dnka 
Fiiedkmd. 


We&--«iKl  what  farther! 

OOUNTXai 

Whatf  apmty 

TlttB!LA« 

He  w«i  htfm  that  which  we  have  but  5eooaie 
He  *B  of  an  ancient  Lombaid  fiumly 
Sen  of  a  reigning  piincees. 

OOONTISS. 

Are  you  dreaming? 
Triking  in  ileepf  An  excellent  jest,  ferKwih ! 
We  ihidl  no  doubi  right  courteously  entreat  him 
To  honor  with  hie  hand  the  richeat  heireee 
InEowpB. 


*lhmiflfUia  nrpewwtotimndattttUtfiMSwithlllirel 
HAr.pKMTvine  at  the  niM  tiim  the  Aleaie  Bloveiaeat;  end 
fcwB  ifcujiwe  eiMiMl  the  oriiinel  wiUi  e  pme  traaJeibB.  1 
tf  ar  nadtn  aar  be  men  fcrtaaeta. 

VHXXLA  CfpMb  und  tingO, 
Dw  KidiwaU  bmvaet.  die  WolkM  ziflliBk 
Dm  Mcgdleia  waodalt  an  UAn  OfOa. 
Eefandit  eidi  dit  WeUe  mit  Madit.  mkMaehlp 
0Bi  lie  ilBSt  hhnae  ia  die  flortre  Neeht, 

Dae  Aa«e  v«a  Weinee  getifhet . 
Dai  Ben  lei  leetotbee,  die  Wek  lit  leer, 
Ued  weiler  fiebt  ae  dem  Wanecfae  niefale  mefer. 
Da  Heilice.  rafe  deia  Kind  xariick. 
Jeh  Inbe  genoeMB  dee  bdlwlie  Oiuek, 

kb  babe  ceMiC  nod  feWlM»L 

UTESAL  TRANSLATION. 

THxn.A  {play$  and  tings), 
IW  oa-Aveei  bellow*,  the  elooda  gather,  the  demeel  walle 
to  tad  fto  OD  the  green  of  the  ahore ;  the  were  breeka  with 
■«k.  widi  might  end  aba  ringe  ovtiato  the  dark  algbt,  ber 
ifa  Jheehwad  wUJi  weeiriaff :  the  heart  b  deed,  the  woild  li 
•■ptr.aBd  IbMberglveehiMthiBgaiovetethewiab.  TheaBolf 
(W.eaB  thy  chiU  home.  I  haTeeaJoredthehevpiaeMorihb 
•uU,  I  heva  ii««d  ead  he^  knrwi. 

leaaoethac  add  here  ea  ioaitelioa ef  thie  eeeg.  wHh  wbleh 
«aiaiherer-«Tbe  Tale  of  Boeamaad  Oiay  end  Hied  Mef^ 
pm"  haa  fcveead  wm,  end  whieh  eppeaw  teeaetahaya  eewhi 
ba  haeenat  taaoBar  of  oar  old  baOada. 

The  ehmda  ate  btaekeniag.  the  atoraM  ttteafabif . 
The  eevera  doth  mutter,  the  gieettiroud  aHwa; 
BBbwe  era  breekiog,  the  dameel*a  heavt  aehiec, 
Thoe  in  tba  dark  night  the  aiageth  alooei 
Her  ere  opward  roring: 
Hie  world  ia  empty,  the  heart  ia  deed  aorelf  , 

fa  thie  worM  pWnly  all  ■eem«th  amim ; 
To  tby  heaven.  Holy  Oee.  fake  home  thy  little  oaa. 
[  baae  partekeo  af  aD  earth'a  Wlai. 
leail«iBgead> 
0 


That  win  not  be  neceeeaiy. 

OOUNTUB. 

Mefthinks  'twere  well  though  not  to  run  the  hasard 

TUEKJJk. 

Hia  ibiher  lovoi  him :  Count  Octavio 
Wni  mterpoae  no  difficulty 

COUNTBHL 

H!e/ 
ffti  ikiher!  Hte  /  but  youn,  niece,  what  of  youn? 


Why  I  begin  to  think  you  fear  hie  fiuhet. 
So  anzioiMly  you  hide  i|  iiom  the  man ! 
IB»  fiither,  his,  I  mean. 

oouNTBW  (2ooftg  Other  as  scrutmhing). 
Niece,  you  axe  false. 

TRCKLA. 

Are yaa  then  woDodedf  0,  be  fiienda  witfa  me! 


Ton  bold  yonr  game  for  won  ahready.    Do  not 
Trimnpb  too  aoon  !— 
THXKLA  {iniemftmg  her,  and  attempting  to  soothe 

May,  now,  be  fnendg  wiA  ma 
commM. 
It  ]g  not  yet  10  fiur  gooe. 


I  believe  yoQ* 
oommaa. 

Did  yon  auppMe  yonr  iather  had  fand  oat 
Hia  mait  important  liie  in  mile  of  war. 
Denied  himaelf  each  quiet  earthly  Uiia, 
Had  banadiM  atumber  from  hie  tent,  devoted 
Hia  noble  bead  to  care,  and  for  thia  only. 
To  make  a  bapiuer  pair  of  you?  At  length 
IVi  draw  yon  fnm  your  ccnvvnt,  and  eomfaift 
In  eaqr  tnnmpb  to  your  arma  the  men 
That  chanced  to  pleaee  your  eyee  I  All  thig,  metfamka 
He  might  have  pqrcbaaed  at  a  cheaper  rate. 


That  whieh  he  did  wK  plant  for  me  migh 
Bear  me  fob- frniiaga  of  iii  awn  acoefd. 
A^  if  ny  fiiodly  and  aHectiewte  folab 

Ifit 


ui 


COLERUKSra  POFHCAL  WGBSB, 


Oat  of  his  fearful  and  enonaow  being, 
Will  bat  prepare  the  joys  of  IHe  fhr 

CXHTNTZSa. 

Hmni  eee'st  it  with  a  lovelorn  maklen'i  e^ee. 
Cast  thine  eye  round,  bethink  thee  who  thou  art. 
Into  no  home  of  joyanoo  hast  thou  stepp*d, 
F^  no  espoonls  dost  thou  find  the  walls 
Oeck'd  out»  no  gneels  the  nuptial  garland 
Here  is  no  splendor  butof  arms.    Or  ifainfc'st  thou 
That  all  these  thousands  are  here  congregated 
To  lead  up  the  long  dances  at  thy  wedding! 
Thou  see'st  thy  fathe/s  foiehead  full  of  thought, 
*tbj  aodiei's  eye  in  teaia :  upon  the  balaaoe 
lies  the  great  destiny  of  all  our  house. 
Leave  now  the  pony  wish,  the  girlish  feelini^ 

0  thrust  it  far  behind  tliae !  Give  thou  proof, 
l%oa*rt  the  daughter  of  the  Mighty — ki» 
Who  where  he  moves  creates  the  wonderful. 
Not  to  herself  the  woman  must  bek«g, 
Anncx'd  and  bound  to  alien  desthiies : 

But  she  performs  the  best  part,  she  the  wisest, 
Who  can  transmute  the  alien  into  selC 
lleet  and  disarm  necessity  by  choice ; 
And  what  must  be,  take  freely  to  her  heeH« 
And  bear  and  fi»ter  it  with  mother's  love. 

Sodi  ever  was  way  lesson  in  the  convent 

1  had  no  loves,  no  wishes,  knew  myself 
Only  as  his— his  daughter,  his,  the  Mighty ! 
His  &me,  the  echo  of  whose  blast  drove  to  me 
FhMB  the  far  distance.  waken*d  in  my  soul 
No  other  thought  than  this — I  am  appointed 
To  ofler  up  myself  in  passiveness  to  him. 

COIWTXSS. 

That  Iff  thy  ftte.    Mould  titoa  thy  wishes  to  it 
I  and  thy  mother  gave  thee  the  eiampleb 

TUEKLA. 

My  fiite  hath  shown  me  him,  to  whom  behoves  it 
Tliat  I  should  ofler  up  myself.    In  gladness 
J«m  will  I  fi>Uow. 


Not  thy  fiiie  hMhsh&«m  hte! 
Thy  heart,  say  mther— 'twas  ihy  heart,  my  ohild ! 

THKKLA. 

Ito  halh  no  voiee  but  the  heart's  irapnlsei. 
I  MS  all  his!  |&  pteseiii^-^ts alone, 
Is  this  new  life,  which  lives  in  me  7  He  hath 
A  light  to  his  own  creators.    What  was  I 
Ere  his  iiiir  love  infused  a  soul  into  me  t 


Hiod  woddst  oppose  thy  fttfaer  then,  should  he 
Have  otherwise  detemfaied  with  thy  peiaoa  f 


[THKKUk  remaiiu  tUmL   7%e  Commm  toHtmmi. 
Hmmi  mean'at  to  ibree  him  lo  thy  iikiag  I— CUUU 
liia  name  is  Fhedkmd. 

TOEKLA. 

My  name  loo  is  Friedland. 
He  shall  have  fcoad  a  genuine  daughter  in  me. 

coimTias. 
What !  he  has  vanquished  all  impediment, 
And  in  the  wilful  mood  of  his  own  daughter 
Shall  a  new  stmgi^le  rise  for  him  f  Child  I  child! 
As  yet  thou  hast  seen  thy  father's  sniies  alone ; 
The  eye  of  his  rage  thou  hast  not  seen.   Dear  child, 
I  will  not  flighteB  thee.    To  that  ettrame, 
1  mat.  it  ne'er  simUoome.    HiawiUisyM 


Unknown  to  me :  'tis  possible  his  aims 
May  have  the  same  diiectioa  as  thy  wish. 
But  ttiis  can  never,  never  be  his  will 
That  thou,  the  daughter  of  his  haugfa^  fortonev 
Should'st  e'er  demean  thee  as  a  love-sick  maiden ; 
And  Kke  some  poor  oostdoihing,  fling  thyself 
Toward  the  man,  who,  if  that  high  priae  ever 
Be  destined  to  await  him,  yet,  with  sacrifices 
The  highest  love  ean  brings  must  pay  for  it 

[BtkC 

THnuLA  (adko  during  the  hut  speech  had  been  abmdh^ 

evidently  lott  inker  refection*). 
I  thank  thee  for  the  hint    It  tums 
My  sad  presentiment  to  certainty. 
And  it  is  so! — Not  one  friend  have  we  here. 
Not  one  true  heart!  we've  nothing  but  ouneIv«s! 

0  she  said  rightly — ^no  auspicious  signs 
Beam  on  this  covenant  of  our  affiK^tiona. 
This  is  no  theatre,  where  hope  abides : 

The  doll  diiek  noise  of  war  alone  stiis  hese; 
And  Love  himaelil  as  he  were  arm'd  in  steel. 
Steps  ibrth,  and  giids  him  for  the  adiie  of  daalh. 

[^tistc  from  the  hmfuc^rsoR  as  heurd. 
Then^  a  dark  spirit  iKulking  in  our  house» 
And  svMitty  will  the  Destiny  elose  on  ua. 
It  drovo  me  Utfier  fiom  my  calm  asyhnn, 
It  mocks  my  imul  with  ohaiming  witefaeiy, 
It  lurea  me  forward  in  a  sersph's  shape ; 
f  see  it  near,  I  see  it  nearer  floating, 
It  dnwi,  ilpidls  me  with  a  godhke  powaiw- 
And  lo!  the  abym    and  thither  sm  1  \ 

1  have  no  power  within  me  not  to  move ! 
{The  muticfrom  the  hanqnet-mom  I 

O  when  a  house  is  doom'd  in  fire  to  perish, 
Many  and  daik,  heaven  drives  his  chmda  t 
Yea,  shoots  his  lightnings  down  from  sunny  heightop 
Flames  buxst  from  out  the  sabtextaneous  dwsms^ 
*And  fiends  and  angels  mingling  in  their  fury, 
Sling  fire-brands  at  the  burning  edifice. 

iExU  Thxkl*. 


SCEN£  VIU 


A  large  Saicm  hghied  ^  woUh  fatal  Sptemder;  m 
the  midai  </  it^  md  in  the  Cenirt^  the  8i^ge,» 
TMe  riddy  eet  out,  m  which  eight  QeneiwU  an 
tittingt  among  whom  are  Ootavio  Piccou>niiri, 
TsRTSKY.  and  Maradas.  Right  and^ftef  thie, 
hut  farther  baek,  two  other  DaUee,  at  each  of  which 
sit  Permme  are  placed.  The  Middle  Door,  whieh 
it  etaading  cpen,  gioee  to  the  Prospect  a  fourth 
ThKe,  with  fie  same  lumber  O^  Persons.  More 
forward  stands  the  Sideboard.  The  whole  froiU  if 
the  Stage  is  hept  open  for  the  Pagesand  Sermnis  m 
wailing.  AU  is  in  motion.  The  Band  ef  Music 
hdonging  to  Tertbkt's  Regiment  march  across  the 
Stage,  and  draw  up  round  the  Tables.  Before  they 
are  fails  sf  from  the  P^vm  tf  lAs  Stage,  Max. 
Pmvoumun  apptmtt  TKRtwr  admmxs  towarda 


•  Thsra  are  Aw,  wtio  wiO  not  have  tatie  anouch  to  Isofh 
at  tfM  two  coDcludinf  lines  of  tbia  aoUloquy ;  and  stiO  row«*r.  I 
woold  fain  hope,  who  woukl  not  bav«  beeo  moiu  diapoatJ  u> 
■hoMoE,  had  I  given  a  fait^ut  trandatioD.  For  iha  j 
•r  Gofsaaa  I  bavt  added  the  orifina^ ' 

EKod-wUthend  achfeudert  telbai  der  Gotl  d«r  Frauds 
Dia  Peehknax  in  das  bicnDsnda  Gebenida. 
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hm  wiA  a  Pt^^,  Imolxhi  comet  «p  to  meet  him 
wiA  a  Beaker  or  Senk^Cyp, 

Tektskt,  Isoumi,  Max.  Phjoolomxmi. 

IBOLANI. 

Am  brother,  what  we  love !  Why,  where  halt  been  I 

Off  li>  ihf  plftee---qmck !  Tertiky  here  has  given 

The  Bkotfier's  holiday  wine  np  to  free  booty. 

Beze  it  goes  on  as  at  the  Heidelberg  castle. 

Already  hast  thou  lost  the  best    They're  giviiif^ 

At  jooder  table  ducal  crowns  in  shares; 

lliere   Stemboig*s  lands  and  chattels  ara  put  up^ 

With  F^enberg'a,  Siawata's,  Lichtenstem's, 

And  all  the  great  Bohemian  feodalities. 

Be  nimble,  lad !  vad  something  may  turn  up 

For  rhoo     who  knows?  oS^to  thy  place!  quick t 

march! 

tifrwKBkca.  and  Gtoetz  (eoZZ  oid  from  (ke  seeand  and 

Hard  uOief). 

Count  Piccolomini! 

TIAT8KT. 

8i»p.  ye  shall  have  him  in  an  instant — ^Raad 
Thk  oath  heie,  whether  as  'tis  here  set  forth. 
The  wording  satisfiea  you.    They've  all  read  il^ 
Each  in  his  tarn,  and  each  one  will  subscribe 
Em  individual  signature. 

KAZ»(rsn2sX 


isotAin. 
That  sounds  to  my  ears  very  much  like  Iiitin» 
And  being  interpreted,  pray  what  may't  meant 


Ko 


iwfll 


"  busmach  ae  our  sopreme  Commander,  the  illus- 
triooB  Duke  of  Friedfand,  in  consequence  of  die  man- 
ifaU  affioDts  and  grieranoss  which  he  has  received, 
kad  eaproi^d  his  ddterminalion  to  quit  the  Groperor, 
but  oo  onr  unanimous  entreaty  has  gracionsly  oon* 
ssotad  to  remain  sifll  with  the  anay,  and  not  to  |art 
Ana  OB  widioat  our  f^psobatien  thereof;  so  we,  col- 
lectively and  each  in  particulart  in  the  stsad  of  an  OaA 
peiaonaDy  taken,  do  her«hy  oUige  omselves — ^like- 
wise by  him  bonorahly  and  fikithfutly  to  hold,  and  in 
apwisa  wbaisoever  isan  him  to  part,  and  to  be  ready 
to  shed  Sir  his  interests  the  last  drop  of  o«c  bkod,  so^ 
fiuv  namely,  as  rntr  oath  to  the  Emperor  wtS  pemd. 
{Theae  last  wordo  art  repeafed  hp  laohAtn.)  In  tssti- 
BBogr  •f  which  we  saliaeiibe  ouz  asunesi" 

TBITSKT. 

KDfwl--an  yo»wffittg  to  subscribe  this  paper? 

ISOLAin* 

Why  should  he  not?  All  officers  of  honor 
C«n  «^  11,  ay,  most  do  it — Pen  and  ink  hem! 

TKETSKY. 

Kay,  let  it  rest  tin  after  meal 

]80X.42n  {dramitg  Max.  along). 
Come,  Max. 
iBotk  teat  Ihemtehet  at  Mr  fdfe. 


(SCENE  DC 

Tjbrtsxt*  Kbujiann. 
TRTSKT  iheckont  to  Nbdmamn  who  it  waidt^  at  lis- 
tidt4ahk,andttq»/erwudwilhhimtothetigeo/ 
ikedage). 
Have  you  the  copy  with  you,  Neumann  f   Gita  it 
It  may  be  changed  fiw  the  other! 
NiiTMAiar. 

r  have  copied  it 
Letter  by  tetter,  line  l^  line ;  no  eye    . 
Would  e'er  discover  other  diflerenee, 
Save  only  ihe  omission  of  that  clause. 
According  to  your  Excellency's  order. 

TEETSKY. 

Right!  lay  it  yonder,  and  away  with  this— 
It  has  peribim'd  Its  bnsinem-^tp  the  foe  vrith  it-  • 
CNsiniANN  layt  the  copy  on  the  iaiie,  and  sAg»s 
hook  again  to  the  mdtrlatU, 


SCENKX 
Illo  (eomes  oue  from  (he  tocond  chamber),  Terhkt 

ILLO. 

How  goes  it  wi&  young  Picoolommi  f 

TSRTSKY. 

All  right»  I  think.    He  has  started- no  olgection. 


He  ii  the  only  one  I  6ar  about-* 

He  and  his  father.    Have  an  eye  am  both ! 


How  looks  it  at  yonr  tablef  yoo  Ibigat  not 
'F»  keep  Iham  warm  and  stinangf 

ILU). 

O,  quite  cordial, 
llwy  are  qailecoidialm  the  scheme.  Wehavetibein. 
And  'tis  as  I  predicted  too.    Already 
It  k  the  talk*  not  merely  to  maintain 
The  Duke  in  sfstkin*  <*fiKnee  we  're  once  ftr  all 
Together  and  unanimous  why  not," 
Says  MonteoucuU,  "  ay,  why  not  onward, 
And  make  conditiaDs  with  the  Emparoi 
There  in  his  own  Yienna  ?"  Trust  me.  Count, 
Were  it  not  fi>r  these  ssid  Flooolomini, 
We-jWiiit  have  spared  amaalves  the  cheat 


And  Butler 


HoiTtfNait'lhLsret  Hush! 


SCENE  XL 
7b  ihem  enter  BuTLEit  from  the  tecond  taUe. 

SnTLER. 

Don't  disturb  yourselves. 
Field  Mandial,  I  have  undeiMood  you  perfectly. 
Good  luok  he  to  the  scheme ;  and  as  fbr  me, 

[WUkimairqf  mgtiery. 
Ton  may  depend  upon  me. 

itbQ  (wiA  ctsorAif). 

May  we,  Butler  f 


With  or-  withoHt  the  olaas%  ail  one  to  me ! 
You  undemtand  me  7  My  fidelity 
The  Duke  wtay  put  to  n^  prool^I'm  with  hun  f 
TeaWmse!  I'mtheEmperat'seaber, 

153 
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Ai  long  aa  *tii  bis  pleMnne  to  i 
Tbe  £mpeior*8  general !  and  Friedlaiid'a  aeiTraiit, 
Aa  aoan  as  it  aball  pleaae  him  to  beoome 
Hiaown  loid- 


ILtjO. 


AH  powerful  aooh  ha^e  Idiidred  wilh  Mdi  other 


Ton  would  make  a  good  exchange. 
No  atetn  eeonomist,  no  Ferdinand,    , 
b  he  to  whom  you  plight  your  aerricei. 

BUTLm  {wUk  a  haughiy  look). 
I  do  not  put  up  n^  fidelity 
Tosaie,  CouBtTertsky!  Half  a  year  ago 
I  would  not  have  adviwd  you  to  have  made  me 
An  overture  to  that,  to  which  I  now 
Ofler  myself  of  my  own  free  accord.— 
But  that  is  past!  and  to  the  Duke,  Field  ] 
I  bring  myself  together  with  my  regiment 
And  mark  you,  'tis  my  humor  to  believe, 
The  enmple  which  I  give  will  not  lemma 
Without  an  ioflnence. 

XLIiO. 

Who  is  ignorant. 
That  die  whole  anny  look  to  Colonel  Butler, 
As  to  a  Ufl^  that  moves  before  themff 


Eyf 
Jfwa  I  repent  me  not  of  that  fidelity 
Wbioh  fi>r  die  length  of  ibrty  years  I  held. 
If  in  my  sixtieth  year  my  old  good  name 
Can  purchase  for  me  a  revenge  so  fiilL 
fliurt  not  BX  what  I  say,  sir  Generals! 
My  real  motives-— they  oancem  not  you. 
And  you  youiselvea,  I  trust,  coukl  not  expect 
That  diis  your  game  had  eiook'd  my  judgmeol— or 
*  lliat  firJgleneas,  quick  blood,  or  such  like  causa. 
Has  driven  the  old  man  from  the  track  of  honor. 
Which  he  so  long  had  troddear-<}ome,  my  ftienAi! 
I  'm  not  thereto  determined  with  less  fiianeaa, 
Because  I  know  and  have  look'd  steadil]^ 
At  that  oa  vdiich  I  have  determined. 

muo. 

Say, 
And  speak  roundly,  what  are  we  to  deem  you! 


l%is  is  an  awfbl  moment!  to  Ae  brave, 
To  Ibe  determined,  an  auspiciottB  moment 
The  Prince  of  Weimar  arms,  upon  die  Maine 
To  fi>und  a  mighty  dukedom.    He  of  Halbenladt, 
That  Mansfeld,  wanted  but  a  kmger  life 
To  have  mark*d  out  widi  bis  good  swoid  a  lonUip 
That  should  reward  hia  courage.    Who  of  these 
JBqnds  our  Friedfamd  ?  diere  is  noihing,  nodiing 
So  high,  bat  he  may  set  the  ladder  to  it! 


A  fiiendl  I  giv«  you  here  my  haod !  I'm  ytnf9 

WA  all  I  have.  Not  only  men,  but  money 

Will  die  Duke  want->Go,  tell  him.  sirs! 

I've  eam'd  and  laid  up  somewhat  in  hia  aenica^ 

I  lend  it  him ;  and  is  he  my  survivor. 

It  has  been  already  long  ago  beqoeadi'd  faim. 

He  is  my  heir.    For  me,  I  stand  alone 

Here  in  die  woM ;  naught  know  I  of  liw  fMng 

Hiat  binds  die  huabaad  to  a  wife  and  ebildraa 

My  name  dies  widi  me,  my  existeiice  ends. 

ILtO. 

Tis  not  your  money  that  he  needs-— a 
Like  youn  weighs  tons  of  gold  down. 


That's  spoken  like  a  man! 

BUTLER. 

Do  you  secure  the  Spaniard  and  Italian— 
I'll  be  your  vranant  for  die  Scotchman  LMl|r. 
Come,  to  the  company! 

TKRT8KT. 

Where  is  die  master  of  die  cellar  f  Ho! 

Let  the  best  wines  come  upw    Ho !  cheeihr,  bof ! 

Luck  comes  lo-day,  so  give  her  hearty  weiooase. 

[ExeunUeaehi9ldt  uAU. 


SCENE  XIL 


I  ^ame  a  ample  soldier's  boy  from  Ireland 
To  PraffUft-^snd  widi  a  master,  whom  I  boiiad. 
Fkom  lowest  stable  duty  I  dimVd  up^ 
Such  waa  die  fiito  of  war,  to  this  lu^  mik, 
llie  plajrthing  of  a  vdiimaica]  good  ftrtune. 
And  WaUensiein  loo  is  a  child  of  luck; 
I  love  a  fintuDo  that  is  like  nqrowii. 


SenunU  pa8$uig  backwards  and  fonmrds. 

MASTER  OF  THS  CELLAR. 

The  best  wine !  0 :  if  my  old  nustress^  his  lady 
mother,  ooidd  but  see  these  wild  goiogs  on,  she  would 
tun  herself  round  in  her  grave.  Yes,  yea,  air  officer. 
'tis  all  down  the  hill  widi  this  noble  house !  no  end, 
no  modersiion !  And  diis  matnage  with  the  Baka'a 
sister,  a  splendid  cotmezioa,  a  very  qilendid  coonez- 
ion !  but  I  will  tell  you.  sir  ofGceib  it  looks  no  good. 

KBmfARN. 

Heaven  ibrfaid!  Why,  at  diis  veiy  ■nmett  4w 
whole  prospect  is  in  bud  and  blossom ! 

MASTBR  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

Ton  dunk  ao^-Well,  well!  much  nay  be  aaid 
on  dial  head. 

fujbt  servamt  (cosms). 
Buigundy  Ibr  die  Ibordi  tabla* 

MASTER  OF  TBE  CELLAR. 

Now,  sir  Ueutenant,  if  dus  an't  the  aevandelk 

FOST  RBRTANT. 

Why,  die  reason  is,  Oiat  Oeiman  knd,  Tiafen- 
bach,  siti  at  diat  table. 

MARTKR  OF  THE  CELLAR  (comtmmng  kU  ditemum 
to  Neumann). 

They  are  soaring  too  high.  They  would  rival 
kings  and  electon  in  dieir  pomp  and  splendor;  and 
wherever  die  Duke  leaps,  not  a  minute  does  my  gra* 
'  us  master,  the  count,  kiiter  on  the  brtiik<^-^fo  tAe 
Slmnafs.}— What  do  you  stand  diere  listening  fort  I 
wiU  let  you  know  you  have  legs  presently.  Oflf!  aea 
to  die  teblea,  see  to.die  dasks!  Look  there!  Cooni 
Fslfi  has  an  empty  glass  before  him! 
RCTNNER  (comet). 

mm  great  service-cup  is  wanted,  air;  diat  riok 
gold  cup  vridi  the  Bohemian  arms  on  it  The  Cooat 
aaya  yoa  know  which  it  is. 

MARTER  OF  TOE  CELLAR. 

Ay!  diat  waa  made  for  Frederick^  ooraaatiaB  If 
M 
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ihxrtilWilliMn    tfaew  w  mi  wch  aKHher  prii> 
i]Vlh»  vHude  booty'  at  Rsgue. 

BQRNnU 

tiM  HOM  8--«  kealth  w  to  go  laond  IB  bim. 

HAtfTKA  OF  THE  CELLAR  (taking  ku  kfod  wAiZe  hB 
foehet  and  ruue9  Ike  eiip^ 
This  wiU  be  mnsdung  fiir  the  t4]»-be«x«i»-4ii8 
go»k>  VienM. 

KXXniANN. 

Pennit  me  to  look  m  it — ^WeQ,  dm  ie  a  cup  in- 
deed! Howbeavy!  ss^rellaeitmay  be,  being  eU 
foid^-And  what  neat  things  are  emboased  aa  it! 
faew  aatmal  and  eiegant  they  kxik!-— Thenr,  on 
that  fint  qnaner,  let  me  see.  tliat  proud  Amaaon 
tfien  oo  horseback,  she  that  »  taking  a  leap  over 
ikm  eronar  and  mitm,  and  carries  on  a  M^and  a  hat 
fsgether  with  a  banner,  on  vdiich  there 's  a  goblet 
lepraeentod.  Can  yoa  tell  me  what  all  diii  signifiBs  I 

HAffnCR  OF  TBB  OELLAE. 

Hie  wMDan  whom  yon  see  here  on  honebaci^,  is 
fte  ¥tmo  Election  of  (he  Bohemian  Cmwn.  Hiat  ia 
mffiiS^  by  the  round  hat,  and  by  diat  fieiy  steed  on 
which  Ae  ia  ridii^  The  hatiathe  piide  of  ^lBn; 
fir  he  whs  eaanot  keep  his  bat  on  befbiv  kjqgi  and 
Kiano  five  man. 


IfBWtfAlfK. 

Btf  wktt  fa  Ihe  cop  diere  en  «he  bannert 

MASTCft  or  THK  CBLX^a. 

The  oip  signifies  the  freedom  of  the  Bobemiaa 
Chmefa,  ae  it  was  in  our  fifte&then*  times.  Our  ibre- 
fittbers  m  the  wan  of  the  Sussites  ibrced  from  the 
^pe  this  noble  privilege :  br  the  Pope,  yon  know, 
win  not  grant  the  cup  to  any  layman.  Tour  true 
HDraTiaii  values  nothhig  beyond  tbe  cup ;  it  is  his 
esslly  jewel,  and  has  cost  the  Bohemians  their  precious 
falBod  in  BMoy  and  many  a  battle. 

NKWMANN. 

And  wiMt  says  tfiat  chart  that  hangs  in  the  air 
it  all? 


MASTER  or  THK  OKLLAB* 

That  wignifies  the  Bohemian  letter-royal,  which  we 
htetd  ftam  the  Emperor  Rudolph— a  precious,  never 
to  be  enongh  valued  parchment,  that  secures  to  the 
aew  chaRh  tke  old  pri\ileges  of  free  ringing  and 
spsB  paalaaody.  But  since  he  of  Stoirmaik  has  ruled 
«TCT  na^  that  «  at  an  end ;  and  after  the  battle  at 
hagaew  in  frtkich  Count  Fklatine  Frederick  lost  crown 
nd  emfkm,  our  fiddi  faangp  upon  the  pulpit  and  the 
aksr— and  our  brethran  look  at  their  homes  over 
ibeir  shonUea;  hot  ifae  lettoMoyal  die  Emperar 
knnif  oot  to  piaaci  widi  his  seinan. 


ITEOMARll' 

Why,  my  good  master  of  the  cellar!  yon  are  deep 
lesd  in  the  duonides  of  your  country ! 

MASmt  OP  THE  CKLLAK. 

Se  weee  ssy  ibreftiben.  and  for  that  reason  wen 
die  toinBtnls,  and  served  under  Procopins  and  Ziska. 
IVmo  be  with  their  ashes!  WeQ,  well!  ftey  Ibught 
far  a  geed  cause  thoogli^*niflra !  cany  it  up ! 

HEWlfAinf* 

8toyf  let  me  but  look  at  this  second  qtiuler.  Look 
i«e/  *niat  is,  when  at  I^agae  Castle  the  Imperial 
CbanaeHets,  Martinitz  and  Stawata,  were  burled 
inm  iMad  oiver  heels.  Tis  even  so!  there  stands 
CVbi«iT%iisv  who  commands  it 

jUumtv  laket  ik$  mnJM-ci^  miii  gm$  ^  mJAJL 

11  •§ 


■ABTSa  OF  TBB  CBLUkB. 

Ofet  me  never  more  hear  of  diat  day.  It  was  the 
thieoAnd-twentieth  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  ttieusand,  six  bandied,  and  eighteen.  It  seems 
ne  as  it  were  but  yesterday— from  that  unlucky 
day  it  all  began,  all  the  hear^hes  of  the  country. 
Since  that  day  it  is  now  sixteen  years,  and  there  las 
never  onoe  been  peace  on  the  eardi. 

[Huith  drunk  tdoud  mt  As  tCfmi^Oi 
The  Prince  of  Weimar!  Hnira! 

^  {MihtihvrdinidfimTAiMM 

Long  live  Prince  WtUiam !  Long  live  Duke  Bernard  \ 
Huna! 

[MuaiettrikeBfip 

HMT  SBEVAirr. 

Hear  'em!  Hear  'em !  What  an  uproar! 

BBooif D  SERVANT  (coines  m  TtmniMg\ 
Did  yon  heart  They  have  drunk  the  prince  of 
Womar^  healtb. 

TBIltD  SXEVANT. 

l^e  Swedlrii  Chief  Commander! 

m#r  aEsvAMT  (spsaihiy  ol  Ae  saato  taM). 
Tbe  Lutheran! 

SBOOHD  aBaVAET. 

Just  before,  when  Count  Deodate  gave  oat  ikm 
Emperor's  health  they  were  all  as  mma  ae  a  nibUhv 


nAanoi  or  the  cbllab. 
pQ^  po!  When  the  wine  goes  in,  strange 
come  oot  A  good  servant  hean»  and  heais  nol!-^ 
T014  shottU  be  nothing  but  eyes  and  feet,  eieapt 
when  you  are  coUed  to. 

SECOND  0EBVANT. 

iTo  Ihe  AoMer,  to  loftom  hegivet  secretfy  ajlaik 
of  wine,  keeping  hit  eye  on  tAs  Muter  if  ike 
Cdltr,  tUmding  beiMten  hhn  and  ihe  Runtter* 
Quick,  Thomas!  before  the  Master  of  the  CeUar 
runs  diis  way^'tis  a  flask  of  Frontignac !— Skiapped 
it  up  at  the  third  toble-^anst  go  off*  with  it! 
BUMNXB  (Udet  it  in  hi$  oodbeO. 
AU  right! 

[Exit  the  Second  Servmd. 
TBULD  BBRVANT  {otide  to  the  Ftrit), 
Be  on  the  hark,  Jack !  that  we  may  have  ri^ 
plenty  to  teB  to  Ihtfaer  Qnivoga— He  will  give  ns 
rigla  plenty  of  absolutifln  in  return  fcr  it 

FIBST  8BEVAHT. 

For  dial  very  purpose  I  am  always  having  some* 
thing  to  do  behuid  HIo's  chair.— He  is  the  man  ftr 
spe(«hes  to  make  you  stare  with! 

HAiTia.  or  THE  osLLAB  (to  Nbowahii). 
WhOk  pray,  may  diat  swarthy  man  be,  he  with  ikm 
ctom,  that  is  chaHh^g  so  confidentially  with  Esteihatot 

NEWKANir. 

Ay!  he  too  li  one  of  those  to  ^diom  (hey  cooAie 
toe  mneh.  He  ealb  himaelf  Maradas,  a  Spaniard  is 
he. 

MASTER  09  THE  CELLAR  {ianpaden&y), 

Bpaniaid!  Spaniard  !«-r  toll  you,  firend,  noAJbtg 
good  comes  of  those  Spaniards.  All  theae  <    ~ 
fiUows*  ate  little  better  than  rogues. 


*  Thofe  ia  a  humor  in  the  orifiml  which  eanoot  he  giten  ia 
thetnsilatlQO.  **  Die  ^«<mA«ii  alle.*' ete.  which  word  in  else- 
■eel  Oenneo  aieeai  the  halieMM  akms;  bet  ia  ile  flat  sm^s, 
sad  at  pneeot  ia  the  vulrsr  use  of  the  woid.  ■snifiM  ftiie^iswi 
fai  seneraL  Onr  won!  walnuts.  1  •oppose,  means  wrtfsailsl 
»-Ws]toaBeto.iaOeiaHa''W«lMfaeNtes."  T. 
U6 
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NEWMAITK. 

fy,fy'  you  should  not  «oy  n»  ^deasii,  Tfaavt  ve 
among  them  our  veiy  beii  genenUii,  ond  thoae  on 
whom  the  Duke  at  tku  moneut  rahes  the  most 

1CA9TBB,  OF  THt  CELLAR. 

[TldsV  theJUuk  out  (jf  the  Rumtef^s  potkA 
My  aoo,  it  wiU  be  faroken  to  pieces  in  your  pocket 
[Tbrtsky  AttfiTM  ia,/<ecAes  otfoy  Me  jNQMr*  omf 
etU$iomSer9antforPmandInk,(nigtie9to 
ike  hade  cfihe  Stage. 

IIA0TBR  or  THE  CKLUiR  {U>  the  SenxttOa^ 
The  lieoteniiDt-G^neml  stands  up^^Be  on  tbe 
watch.->Now .'  They  break  up^— OiC  and  mote  bade 

[They  rim  at  aOthe  taUet,  Ike  Servants  hurry  qf 
Ihefrmt  tf  ike  Stage  to  the  foMet;  part  <f  Ike 
guetttcoatefarvard. 


SCENE  xia 


cedence  ibere.  (OerAVio  runs  our  Ike  Pt^er  wiA 
apparent  iniifeteHeA  TstiSKT  matcke$  hm  at  sums 
dtttanee). 

«onn  (lo  TBRTncT) 
Noble  Count !  with  your  pennisBioik--Ci«od  ™|ft 

TOTBKY. 

Where  *s  the  huny?  Come,  one  otbert 
tenglit.  (TotkeMHittnlMy-Bol 

OOKTZ. 

ExcQia  me--a»*t  able. 


Athimbb-fuU! 

oosn. 
Ejtcose  Dfte. 

TiBFSNiACH  (Jits  ambm). 
Pardon  me,  nobles  l^This  standing  doea  not  «gne 
with  me. 


OCTATto  PieCOLOMmr  enters  into  convermtitm.  wkh 
Maraoas,  and  both  place  Aemedoee  mite  en  the 
edge  of  ike  Stage  om  on*  eide  of  ike  Proeoemum^ 
(kk  ike  mde  dvealyeppoeite.  Max.  Pioooix>Miin,  dy 
kitMdf,  lom  m  Okoughi,  andtaUng  no  pari  many 
Iking  ikti  ie  going  forward.    TTte  middle  ^paee  he- 

iween  btith,  bvt  roCAsr  morf  dinaintfrom  ike  edge  of  kegou  1o  Ike  laillMto  eign  his  nam). 
Ike  Stogtt  isJUhd  tq>  by  Bvnxh,  Isolani,  Govra, 


TiBnENiAcai,  and  Kolatto. 
uoLAm  {uikSe  ike  Company  is  coming  forward). 
Good  mgfat,  good  night,  Kolatto !  Good  night,  lien- 
tenantOenerel!— I  shoukl  laiher  soy,  good  moming. 

OOSTZ  {to  TiKFENaACH). 

Noble  brother !  (wuking  the  usual  am^Kama  ^fter 
meals). 

TIErENBACtL 

Ay !  'twae  a  royal  ieast  indeed. 

GOETZ. 

Tea,  my  Lady  Cotmteas  undeistands  Aeae  nttiten. 
Her  mother-in-law,  Heaven  reet  her  soul,  taoght  her! 
~-Ah!  that  was  a  bouaewife  for  you! 

TUBFBNBAOH. 

There  was  not  her  like  in  all  Bohemia  ibr  aetlii^ 
out  a  teble. 

ocTAVio  {aside  to  MARAnAS). 

Do  me  die  iavor  to  talk  to  mo — talk  of  what  yoa 
witt— or  of  nodung.  Only  preserve  the  appearance 
il  leo^  of  talking.  I  would  not  wish  fo  stand  by 
nyseU;  and  yet  I  conjecture  that  there  wiH  be  goings 
on  here  worthy  of  our  attentive  obeervalioii.  (fik 
OMtfuutes  tofx  his  eye  on  ike  whole  foUowing  scmt). 
moLAmi  (en  Ifts  poini  ifgeing). 

Idylls!  hghti! 

ywnmtiadsMeingmikiksPtperiofmLAa^ 
Noble  hpother;  two  mimitaB  loager!^H«e  It 
something  to  subscribe. 

laOLANL 

Mbseribe  m  mmifa  aayoo  Hfc»-  hm  im  mnal  %x- 

•    fit  "^ 


Consult  only  your  own  convenience.  Qeoeral ! 

TIEPCNBACB. 

Clear  at  head,  sound  in  stomach— only  my  lny 
won't  carry  me  any  longer. 

laaLAif  I  (poialing  at  Ai»  corpulatcs). 
Poor  legs!  how  skould  they  f  such  an  uneiH^ifiil 
load!  (OcTAViosM&Kn^^miaie.oMif«adhste80- 
tks  Pegpst  to  Terivkt,  who  gives  it  to  IsoLAm;  and 


There  is  no  need,    ft  is  the  oadw  whieh  yon  have 
alMady  read.^Only  a  few  marits  of  yoor  pen! 
[ISDUJf  1  hands  oner  tke  Peaer  to  Oeravio 
fully. 


2^*  Bay*  fint  come  Hist  served.  Tlwxe  is  bo  ptia- 


TUmtRAOH. 

Twas  that  war  in  Pomerania  diat  first  biovflht  it 
on.  Out  in  all  weathers— ice  and  snow — no  hgfy  lor 
it— I  shall  never  get  the  better  of  it  all  the  days  of 
my  life. 

GOETZ. 

Why,  in  simple  verity,  your  Swede  makea  no  nice 
inquiries  about  the  season. 

TERTSKY  (o&servtp^  laOLAiii,  tstosr  hand  »eaJfcj 
eaocesmdy,  so  thai  he  eon  searcedtred  his  pen).  Have 
yon  had  that  n^y  complaint  loQg,  noble  brodkerl^-- 
Dispatch  it 

laoLAjn. 
The  sins  of  youth!  I  have  already  triad  dia  cfaa> 
lybeate  waters.    Well— I  must  bear  it 

[IteTSitY  gives  Ike  Paper  to  Maaadas  ;  ke  slfps 
to  ^  tails  to  subscribe. 

OOTAVio  ifldoaneing  to  Botuer). 
Ton  are  not  over-fond  of  the  orgies  of  Bacohni^ 
Colonel!  I  have  observed  it    Tou  would,  I  tbink, 
find  yourself  more  to  your  liking  in  the  uproar  of  a 
battle,  than  of  a  feast 

BOTLia. 

I  must  confeas,  *tis  not  in  n^  wag^. 
OCTAVio  (slqiping  nearer  tokimfriendUl^. 

Nor  in  mine  either,  I  can  asaora  yaui  ami  Z  am 
not  a  little  glad,  my  mucb-honored  Colonel  Butler,  tbat 
we  agree  so  well  in  our  opinions.  A  halfdoasen  good 
fiieads  at  most  at  a  sradl  round  taUa,  a  gftasa  of 
genuine  Tokay,  open  hearts,  and  a  ntiaoat  eBBVcraa 
tion— Chat 'a  my  taste! 


And  mine  too^  when  it  can  be  bad. 
(7%e  paper  ceases  to  TiirBNAMai,  tsiaglawaa 
oosr  it  at  ike  same  time  with  GouvomI 
Kolatto.  Af  araoar  in  Urn  mean  tiass  re- 
tame  to  Octavio.  AU  this  takes jlace,  tka 
conoersation  with  BuTUca  jprocaadiiy  los 
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ocTATio  (jmircdudng  Maradas  to  Burmu 
Don  BwlthMT  MandaM  \  likewin  a  man  of  onr 
Munph  and  loog  ago  your  admirer.      [Botlkk  how. 
OCTATIO  {continuwg), 
Yoa  aro  a  ■trenger  here— *t  was  but  yeaterday  yon 
airived — ^yoa  are  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  means 
here.    T  is  a  wretched  place— I  know,  at  onr  agOi 
one  k>vea  to  be  snng  and  quiet — ^What  if  yon  moved 
your  lodgings  f— Come,  be  my  visitor.  (Butler  mdbet 
a  low  bem}.  Nay,  without  oompliment !— For  a  friend 
like  yoa»  I  have  still  a  eomer  remaining. 
BCTLEft  {cddlf). 
Your  oUiged  humble  aervant,  my  Lord  lieu- 


[Tim  paftr  eomeM  to  BanMHf  who  gees  to  the  table 

tomAtcrHeiL    Tke  front  t^f  the  stage  is  tfo- 

€atdt  so  thai  both  the  Ficoohouana,  each  on 

the  side  where  he  had  been  from  the  com- 

meneeasent  of  the  scene,  reaudn  alone, 

OCTATIO  ittftar  haaittg  sossa  (tm«  vofcAed  his  son  in 

tHeaee,  admcet  somewhat  nearer  to  himy.   Tou  were 

long  absent  fiom  us,  friend ! 

MAX. 

I— argent  business  detained  me. 

OCTATia 

And,  I  obearve,  you  are  still  abaent! 

MAX. 

Ton  kaow  dus  oowd  and  bosde  always  makes 


SC£N£  XIV. 

7b  these  enter  Iixo  from  the  inner  room.  He  has  in 
his  hand  the  golden  service-cup^  and  is  extremely 
distempered  wiih  drinking:  Goetz  and  Butlke 
foOow  iUm,  endeavoring  to  keep  him  hack. 

XLLO. 

What  do  you  want  ?  Let  me  ga 

OOKTZ  and  BtnxER. 
Drink  no  more,  Dio !  For  heaven's  sake,  drink  no 


OOTAT10  {advancing  stSl  nearer). 

Msj  I  be  pennitted  to  ask  what  the  busmess  was 

tbat   detained   you!     Tertsky  knows  it  witfaont 

askmg! 


What  doaf  Terlsky  know! 

OCTAVIO. 

He  was  die  only  one  who  did  not  miss  you. 
HOLAXi  {fako  has  been  attending  to  them  from  soma 
distance,  steps  ap). 

Wen  done,  fiufaerl  Rout  out  his  baggage !  Beat 
np  his  qiurten!  there  is  something  there  that  shoukl 
not  be. 

TKtTBKT  (With  the  pOpet"). 

Is  there  none*  wanting !  Have  the  whole  buI>> 
scribed? 

%  OCTAVIO. 

AIL 

TUTSKT  {floBxng  aloud). 
Ob!  Who  subscribes? 

SOTLKE  (toTx&TSKY). 

Coant  die  names.  There  ought  to  be  just  thirty. 

TERT8K7. 

Hero  ii  a  erosa. 

TIEFENBACH. 

Hint  *s  my  mark. 

nOLANI. 

He  cannot  write  ;  but  his  cross  is  a  good  cross, 
ai^  ie  bonored  by  Jews  as  well  as  Christians. 
OCTAVIO  (presses  on  to  Max.). 
Goa»0.  Genenl  \  let  us  go.    It  is  late. 

TERT6KT. 

Owe  Piccolomini  only  has  signed. 

noLANi  (pointing  to  Max.). 

Look !  ihat  is  your  man,  that  statue  there,  whq 
tea  bad  neither  eye,  ear,  nor  tongue  for  us  the  whole 
cremng.  (Max.  repRoss  the  paper  jf^^  TzmXY, 
■te&  he  lacks  upon  vacantly). 


ILLO  (goes  vp  to  OcTAVio,  and  shakes  him  cordtatty 
by  the  hand,  and  then  drinks). 
Octavio!  I  brii^  this  to  you !  Let  all  grudge  be 
drowned  in  this  friendly  bowl !  I  know  well  enough, 
ye  never  loved  me— Devil  take  me ! — and  I  never 
loved  you ! — I  am  always  even  urith  people  in  that 
way !— Let  what's  pest  be  past — that  is,  you  under- 
stand— ^forgotten  !  I  esteem  you  infinitely.  (Eat- 
bracing  him  repeatedly).  Ypn  have  not  a  dearer 
friend  on  earth  than  I— but  that  you  know.  The 
fellow  th^  cries  rogue  to  you  calls  me  villain — and 
VVL  strangle  him ! — my  dear  friend .' 

TERTSKT  (toAupmn^  to  Aim). 
Art  in  thy  senses?  For  heaven's  sake,  IIlo,  think 
where  you  are ! 

-   ILLO  (aloud). 
What  do  you  mean  ?— There  are  none  but  fiiands 
here,  are  there  ?  (Looks  round  the  whcie  circle  with  a 
jolly  and  tnumplianl  air.)  Not  a  sneaker  among  us, 
thank  Heaven .' 

TERTSKT  (to  Bdtler,  eagerly 
Take  him  off  with  you,  force  him  off,  I  entreat 
you,  Butler ! 

butler  (to  Illo). 
Field  Marshal !  a  word  with  you.    (Ireods  him  to 
the  sid^oard.) 

ILLO  (cordially). 
A  thousand  fbr  one ;  Fill — Fill  it  once  more  up 
to  the  brim^— To  this  gallant  man's  health ! 
I80LANI  (to  MAXn  who  aB  the  whUe  has  been  staring 
on  the  paper  with  fixed  but  vacant  eyes). 
Slow  and  sure,  my  noble  brother  ?-^Hast  parsed 
it  all  yet?— Some  words  yet  to  go  through  ?— Ha ! 
MAX.  (imAtfig-  Of  frcm  a  dream). 
What  am  I  to  do? 

TERTSKT,  and  at  the  same  time  ibolaml 
Sign  jrour  name.  (Octavio  directs  his  eyes  on  him 
with  intense  anxiety). 

MAX.  (refufiu  the  paper). 
Let  it  slay  till  to-morrow.    It  is  burinesa    l»day  I 
am  not  suffidendy  collected.    Send  it  to  me  to- 


Nay,  oollect  yourself  a  litde. 

DOLANI. 

Awake, man!  awake! — Come,  thy  signatore,  and 
have  done  widi  it!  What?  Thou  art  the  youngest 
in  the  whole  company,  and  wooldst  be  wiser  than 
all  of  OB  together  ?  Look  diere !  diy  fiuher  has 
signed — ^we  have  all  signed. 

TKRTiKT  (to  OCTAVtOX 

Use  your  infhienee.    Instruct  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son  is  at  the  age  of  diserelion. 

ILLO  (Isanat  the  semcs^vp  on  the  siMoard  . 
What's  thediapitet 
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He  declines  flubecribing  the  paper. 

MAX. 

I  say,  it  may  as  well  itay  till  to-morrow. 

ILLO. 

It  cannot  stay.  We  have  all  Bufatcribed  to  it— 
and  80  must  you.~Tou  must  subscribe. 

MAX. 

Illo,  good  night! 

ILLO. 

No!  Tou  come  not  off  so!  The  Duke  shall  leam 
who  are  his  friends.  (AU  coUeet  rontnd  Illo  and 
Max.) 


What  my  sentiments  are  towards  the  Duke,  the 
Duke  knows,  every  one  knows — what  need  of  this 
wild  stuff? 

ILLO. 

This  is  the  thanks  the  Duke  gets  ibr  his  partiality 
to  Italians  and  ibreigners. — Us  Bohemians  he  holds 
for  litUe  better  than  dulliards — ^nothing  pleases  him 
but  what 's  outlandish. 
TKftTSKY  {in  extreme  embarraagmentj  to  (he  Command- 

erSy  who  at  Illo*s  wordt  give  a  tudden  lUui,  a* 

preparing  to  retent  Ihem). 

It  is  the  wine  that  speaks,  and  not  his  reason. 
Attend  not  to  him,  I  entreat  you. 

isoLANi  (iDtfA  a  hitler  laugh). 

Wine  invents  nothing :  it  only  tatdes, 

ILLO. 

He  who  is  not  with  me  ia  against  me.  Tour  tender 
consciences  !  Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  back- 
door, by  a  puny  proviso— 

TERTSKY  {interrupting  him). 
He  is  stark  mad— don't  listen  to  him ! 

ILLO  {ratting  hie  voice  to  the  highest  pitdi). 
Unless  diey  can  slip  out  by  a  provieo, — ^What  of 
the  proviso  7  The  devil  take  this  proviso ! 
MAX.  {has  his  attention  roused^  and  looks  again  into  the 
paper). 

What  is  there  here  then  of  such  perilous  import  ? 
You  make  rae  curious— I  must  look  closer  at  it 
TERTSKT  {in  a  low  voice  to  Illo). 
What  are  you  doing,  lUo  7  You  are  ruining  us. 

TIEFENBACH  (to  KOLATTO). 

Ay,  ay !  I  observed,  that  before  we  sat  down  to 
supper,  it  was  read  diflferently. 

QOETE. 

Why,  I  seemed  to  think  so  too. 

ISOLANL 

What  do  I  care  for  that  7  Where  there  stand  other 
names,  mine  can  stand  too. 

TIETINBACB. 

Before  supper  there  was  a  certain  proviso  therein, 
or  short  clause  concerning  our  duties  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

BUTLER  {to  one  of  the  Commanders). 

For  shame,  fi>r  shame !  Bethink  you.  What  is  the 
main  business  here  7  The  questton  now  is,  whether 
we  shall  keep  our  GeneraC  or  let  him  retire.  One 
most  not  take  these  things  too  nicely  and  overecro* 
pulously. 

ISOLANI  {to  one  of  the  Generals). 

Did  the  Duke  make  any  of  these  provisoes  when 
he  gave  yon  your  regiment? 

TERTSKT  (to  GOBTZ). 

Or  when  he  gave  yon  the  office  of  anny-piir^ 
veyancer,  which  brings  yoa  in  y^My  •  thoonnd 


ILLO. 

He  is  a  rascal  who  makes  us  out  to  be  rognes.  If 
there  be  any  one  that  wants  satisfaction,  let  him  ssy 
BO, — ^I  am  hu  man. 

TIEFENBACH. 

SofUy,  softly !  T  was  but  a  word  or  two. 
MAX.  {having  read  the  paper  gives  it  badk). 
Till  to-morrow,  therefora ! 

ILLO  {stammering  with  rage  and  fury^  loses  eH  eoat 
mand  over  himself  ,  and  presents  the  paper  to  BIax. 
with  one  hand,  and  his  sword  in  the  other) 

Subscribe— Judas ! 

UOLANL 

Out  upon  you,  Illo ! 

ocTAVio,  TERTsnr,  BUTLER  (oS  together). 
Down  with  the  svrord! 
MAX.  {rushes  on  him  suddenly  and  disarms  km,  then 

to  Count  Tbrtskt). 
Take  him  off  to  bed. 

[Max..  leaves  the  stage.  Illo  cursing  and  raving  is 
hdd  back  by  some  of  the  Ogicers,  and  t 
a  universal  confusion  the  Curtain  drops. 


ACTUL 

SCENE  I. 

A  Chamber  in  PiccoLOMmi*8  Mansum^-^lt  is  NighL 

OcTAVio  PiccoLOMiNL    A  Volst  ds  OyooAre^  wilik 
UghU. 

OCTAVIO. 

—-And  when  my  son  comes  in,  conduct  him  hither. 
What  is  the  hour  7 

VALET. 

Tis  on  the  point  of  monung. 

OCTAVIO. 

Set  down  the  light    We  mean  not  to  undress 

Yon  may  retire  to  sleep. 

{Exit  ValeL  Octavio  paoeSf  musing,  across  f&« 
chancer  ;  Max.  Piccolohini  enters  unsS- 
served,  and  looks  at  his  father  for  some  m^ 
menisin  silenoe. 

MAX. 

Art  thou  ofiended  with  me  7  Heaveh  knows 
That  odious  business  was  no  fiiult  of  mine. 
T  is  true,  indeed,  I  saw  thy  signature.  ^ 

What  thou  hadst  sanctkm'd,  should  not,  it  might  waem. 
Have  come  amiss  to  me.    But — 't  is  my  natnre 
Thou  know'st  that  in  such  matters  I  must  ioDow 
My  own  light,  not  another's. 

OCTAVID  {goes  Mp  to  him,  and  esdraees  Um). 
Foltow  it, 

0  follow  it  stiU  further,  my  best  son  f 
To-night,  dear  boy !  it  hadi  more  fiuthfiilly 
Guided  diee  than  the  example  of  thy  &ther. 

MAX. 

Declare  dsyself  less  darkly. 

OCTAVIO. 

IwindOsa 
For  alter  what  has  taken  place  this  ni^t 
There  ^ust  remain  no  secrets  *twixt  us  two. 

[Bath  seat  thanaehk*. 
Max.  Piccolomini !  what  thinkest  diou  of 
The  oath  that  was  sent  round  lor  signatures  t 

MAX. 

1  hold  it  for  a  thing  of  harmless  import. 
Although  I  love  npt  these  m  ihc^antkm. 
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OCTATIO. 

4iid  OQ  no  other  ground  hast  thou  reibied 
Hie  Bgnatore  they  fain  had  wrested  firom  thee? 

MAX. 

ft  waa  a  aeriooa  bnaino»        X  was  absent — 
TtuB  tttbir  itself  seem'd  not  so  uigent  to  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Be  open,  Blax.   Thou  hadst  then  no  suspicion  ff 

MAX. 

Saspiekm !  what  suspicion  ?  Not  the  least 

OCTAVIO. 

Thank  thy  good  Angel,  PScookimini : 

He  drew  thee  back  unconscious  from  the  abyss. 

MAX. 

I  know  not  what  thou  meanest 

OCTAVIO. 

I  will  ten  thee. 
Fain  ^nld  they  have  extorted  from  thee,  son. 
The  sanction  of  thy  name  to  villany ; 
Tea,  with  a  single  flourish  of  thy  pen, 
Made  iluw  renounce  thy  duty  and  thy  honor ! 

MAX  (ritei). 
Octavio! 

OCTAVIO. 

riBlience !  Seat  yourself.    Much  yet 
Hast  thou  to  hear  fiom  me,  friend ! — ^hast  for  years 
Lived  in  incomprehensible  illusion. 
BeiMe  thine  eyes  is  Treason  drawing  out 
As  black  a  web  as  e*er  was  spun  for  venom : 
A  power  of  hell  o*erclouds  thy  understanding. 
1  dire  no  longer  stand  in  silence— dare 
No  kDger  see  diee  wandering  on  in  daxkness, 
Nor  pludt  the  bandage  fiom  thine  eyes. 

MAX. 

My  fiuher! 
Yet,  ere  thoa  speakest,  a  moment's  panse  of  thoaght! 
if  your  disclosures  should  appear  to  be 
CaBjectaree  only— and  almost  I  fear 
They  will  be  nothing  fiuthei^-spare  them !  I 
An  not  in  that  eeUected  mood  at  present, 
list  I  conU  listen  to  them  quietly. 

OCTAVIO. 

Tlie  deeper  cause  tbou  hast  to  hate  this  light, 

The  more  impatient  cause  have  I,  my  son. 

To  ibrce  it  on  thee.   To  the  innocence 

Aai  wkdom  of  thy  heart  I  could  have  trusted  thee 

With  cahn  aasnianoe— but  I  see  the  net 

Preparing — and  it  is  thy  heait  itwlf 

Alarms  me  lor  thine  innocenoe— that  secret, 

[Fixing  ku  tyt  itet{f(udy  on  hit  aon'tjace. 
Which  dsoa  ooDMalest,  fiirces  matte  from  me./ 


[BIax.  attend  1o  onsioer,  hut  huitate$f  and  autt 
Ms  eyes  fo  the  ground  embamuaei. 
OCTAVIO  iafler  a  pamae). 
Enow,  dien,  they  are  dupmg  thee! — a  most  ibnl 


Hldi  thee  and  widi  ns  all-HMiy,  hear  me  calmly>— 
The  Duke  even  now  is  playing.    He  assumes 
The  nsask.  as  if  he  would  forsake  die  army ; 
And  in  tfak  moment  makes  he  preparations 
That  amy  from  the  Emperor  to  aiad. 
And  cany  it  over  ft>  the  enemy ! 

MAX. 

That  law  Priest* s  legend  I  know  well,  but  did  not 
Expect  to  hifar  it  fi«n  thy  mouth. 

OCTAVIO. 

That 


From  which  thou  hearest  it  at  this  present  moment. 
Doth  warrant  thee  that  it  is  no  Priest's  legend. 


How  mere  a  maniac  they  supposed  the  Duke ! 
What,  he  can  meditate  f — the  Duke  I — can  dream 
That  he  can  lure  away  full  thirty  thousand 
Tried  troops  and  true,  all  honorable  soldiers. 
More  than  a  thousand  noblemen  among  them, 
From  oaths,  from  duty,  from  their  honor  lure  them. 
And  make  them  all  unanimous  to  do 
A  deed  that  bmnds  them  scoundrels? 

OCTAVIO. 

Such  a  deed, 
With  such  a  front  of  infamy,  the  Dake 
Noways  desires — ^what  he  requires  of  us 
Bears  a  fu  gender  appellation.    Nothing 
He  wishes,  but  to^ve  the  Empire  peace. 
And  so,  because  the  Emperor  hates  this  peace, 
Therefbre  the  Duke— the  Duke  will  force  him  to  it 
All  parts  of  the  empire  will  he  pacify, 
And  for  his  trouble  will  retain  in  pajrment 
(What  he  has  already  in  his  gripe)-— Bohemia ! 

MAX. 

Has  he,  Octavio,  merited  of  us. 

That  we — that  we  should  think  so  vilely  of  him? 

OCTAVIO. 

What  toe  wouid  think  is  not  the  question  here. 
The  affair  speaks  for  itself— and  clearest  proofi! 
Hear  me,  my  son — 'tis  not  unknown  to  thee. 
In  what  ill  credit  with  the  court  we  stand. 
But  little  dost  thou  know,  or  guess,  what  tricks. 
What  base  intrigues,  what  lying  artifices. 
Have  been  employ'd — ^for  tlus  sole  end — to  sow 
Mutiny  in  the  camp !  All  bands  are  loosed — 
Loosed  all  the  bands,  that  link  the  officer 
To  his  liege  Emperor,  all  that  bind  the  soldier 
Aflectionately  to  the  citizen. 
Lawless  he  stands,  and  threateningly  beleaguers 
The  state  he's  bound  to  guard.   To  such  a  height 
Tis  swoln,  that  at  this  hour  the  Emperor 
Before  his  anniee^bis  own  aimies— trembles ; 
Yea,  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  fears 
The  traitors*  poniards,  and  is  meditating 
To  hurry  off  and  hide  his  tender  ofispring^— — 
Not  from  the  Swedes,  not  from  the  Lutherans- 
No!  from  his  own  troops  hide  and  hurry  them ! 

MAX. 

Cease,  cease !  thou  tortorest,  shatterest  me.    I  know 
That  oft  we  tremble  at  an  empty  terror ; 
Bat  the  fidse  phantasm  brings  a  real  misery 

OCTAVia 

It  is  no  phantasm.    An  intestine  war. 
Of  all  the  most  unnatural  and  cruel. 
Will  bunt  out  into  flames,  if  instantly 
We  do  not  fly  and  stifle  it    The  Genersls 
Are  many  of  them  long  ago  won  over; 
The  subalterns  are  vacillating— whole 
Regiments  and  garrisons  are  vacillating, 
To  fbreigneis  our  strong-holds  are  intrusted ; 
To  that  suspected  Scha^otch  is  the  whole 
Force  of  Silesia  given  up :  toTerfedcy 
Five  regiments,  foot  and  horse— to  Isdiani, 
To  IUo»  Kiosky,  Butler,  the  best  troops. 


LOtewiae  to  both  of  us. 
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OCTAVIO. 

Because  the  Duke 
Believei  he  has  tecaied  i]»— meam  to  lure  ua 
Sdll  further  on  by  splendid  promisea. 
To  me  he  portioiu  forth  the  prinoedoiiii,  Glatz 
And  Sagan;  and  too  plain  I  see  the  angel 
With  which  he  doubts  not  to  catch  thee. 


No!  no! 


r  tell  thee— no ! 


OCTAVIO. 

O  open  yet  thine  eyes ! 
And  to  what  purpose  think'st  thou  he  has  call*d  us 
Hither  to  Pilsen  ?  to  avail  himself 
Of  our  advice  f— O  when  did  Friedland  ^ver 
Need  our  advice  f— Be  calm,  and  listen  to  me. 
To  sell  ourselves  are  we  called  hither,  and 
Decline  we  that— to  be  his  hostagea. 
Therefore  doth  noble  Galas  stand  aloof; 
Thy  &ther,  too,  thou  wouldst  not  have  seen  here, 
If  higher  duties  had  not  held  him  fetter'd. 

MAX. 

He  makes  no  secret  of  it-— needs  make  none— 
That  we  *re  called  hither  for  his  sake— he  owns  it 
He  needs  our  aidance  to  maintain  himself— 
He  did  so  much  for  us ;  and  'tis  but  fhir 
That  we  too  should  do  somewhat  now  for  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  knoVst  thou  what  it  is  which  we  must  do  f 
That  nio's  drunken  mood  betray'd  it  to  thee. 
Bethink  thyself— what  hast  thou  heard,  what  seen  ? 
The  counterfeited  paper — ^the  omission 
Of  that  particular  clause,  so  full  of  meaning, 
Does  it  not  prove,  that  they  would  bind  us  down 
To  nothing  good  7 

MAX. 

That  counterfeited  paper 
Appears  to  me  no  other  than  a  trick 
Of  nio's  own  device.    These  underhand 
Traders  in  great  men's  interests  ever  use 
To  urge  and  huny  all  things  to  the  extreme. 
They  see  the  Duke  at  variance  with  the  court. 
And  fondly  think  to  serve  him,  when  they  widen 
The  breach  irreparably.  Trust  me,  fother. 
The  Duke  knows  notUng  of  all  this. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me 
That  I  must  dash  to  earth,  that  I  must  shatter 
A  foith  so  specious !  but  I  may  not  spare  thee ! 
For  this  is  not  a  time  for  tenderness. 
Thou  must  take  measures,  speedy  ones— must  act 
I  therefore  will  confess  to  thee,  that  all 
Which  I've  intrusted  to  thee  now— that  all 
Which  seems  to  thee  so  unbelievable. 
That— yes,  I  will  tell  thee— (a  nmse)— Max. !  I  had 

itaU 
IVom  his  own  mouth— from  die  Duke's  mouth  I  had  it 

MAX.  (ia  eiKutive  agUatUmy 
No!— no!— never! 


MAX. 

He  is  passionate : 
The  Court  has  stung  him— he  is  sore  all  over 
With  injuries  and  afTfonts ;  and  in  a  moment 
Of  irritation,  what  if  he,  for  once. 
Forgot  himself?  He's  an  impetuous  man. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  in  cold  blood  he  did  confess  fliis  to  me  > 
And  having  construed  my  aslonidmient 
Into  a  scruple  of  his  power,  he  show'd  me 
His  written  evidencea— show'd  me  letters. 
Both  from  the  Saxon  and  the  Swede,  that  gave 
Promise  of  aidance,  and  defined  tiie  amount 


OCTAVIO. 

Himself  confided  to  me 
What  I,  'tis  true,  had  hmg  before  dMOOver'd 
By  Other  weana    himself  confided  to  me. 
That  'twas  his  settled  plan  to  join  die  Swedetf; 
And,  at  the  head  of  the  united  anmes^ 


It  cannot  be !— can  not  be !— can  not  be ! 
Dost  thou  not  see,  it  cannot  t 
Thou  wouldst  of  necessity  have  shown  him 
Such  horror,  such  deep  lothing — that  or  he 
Had  taken  thee  for  his  better  genius,  or     ^ 
Thou  stood'st  not  now  a  living  man  before  me^ 

OCTAVIO. 

I  have  laid  open  my  objections  to  him. 
Dissuaded  him  with  pressing  eamesmess ; 
But  my  abhorrence^  the  fall  sentiment 
Of  my  tohole  heart— that  I  have  still  kept  sacred 
To  my  own  consdouaneas. 

MAX. 

And  tAouhaat  been 
So  treacherous  f  That  looks  not  like  my  fadier! 
I  trusted  not  thy  words,  when  thou  didst  tell  me 
Evil  of  him!  much  less  can  I  now  do  it, 
That  thou  calumniatest  thy  own  self 

OCTAVIO. 

I  did  not  thrust  myself  into  his  secrecy. 

MAX. 

Uprightness  merited  his  eonfidenoe. 

OCTAVtO. 

He  waa  no  longer  worthy  of  sinoerity. 

MAX. 

Dissimulation,  sure,  was  still  less  worthy 


Of  thee,Octavio* 

OCTAVIO. 

Gave  I  him  a  cause 
To  entertam  a  scruple  of  my  honor  t 

MAX. 

That  he  did  not,  evinced  his  oonfideooe. 

OCTAVIO. 

Dear  son,  it  is  not  always  posrible 

S£ll  to  preserve  that  infant  purity 

Which  the  voice  teaches  in  oar  inmost  heart; 

Still  in  alarum,  for  ever  on  the  watdi 

Against  the  wiles  of  wicked  men :  e'en  Virtiie 

Will  sometimes  bear  away  her  outward  robes 

SoO'd  in  the  wrestle  with  Iniqaify. 

This  is  the  cmse  of  every  evil  deed. 

That,  propagating  stfll,  it  btingi  fbrth  eviL 

I  do  not  cheat  my  better  soul  with  t 

I  but  perform  my  orders ;  the  Emperor 

IVeseribes  my  conduct  to  me.    Dearsat  boy. 

Far  better  were  it,  doubtleas,  if  we  all 

Obey'd  the  heart  at  all  times ;  but  ao  doing. 

In  this  our  present  sojourn  with  bad  men. 

We  must  abandon  many  an  honest  olgecf  . 

Tis  now  our  call  to  serve  the  Emperor; 

By  what  means  he  can  best  be  served— die  heart 

MKf  whisper  what  it  will— Ifaia  ia  our  call! 
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MAX. 

]i  seeiM  a  thing  appointed,  that  to-day 
I  ibodd  not  comprehend,  not  undentend  thee. 
ThB  Doke,  thou  aay'at,  did  honestly  pour  out 
lb  heart  lo  thee,  hut  for  an  evil  pnrpoee ; 
And  thou  diahoneetly  hatt  cheated  him 
For  a  good  pnrpoee !  SQenoe,  I  entreat  thee— 
My  friend,  thou  stealeit  not  fiom  me— 
Let  me  not  loae  my  fiither ! 

0<frAYio  (^sttppre$nng  resaUmenf). 
Af  yet  thou  koow'st  not  all,  my  wn.   I  have 
Yet  nmewhat  to  diacloae  lo  thee.        [After  a  paute, 

Duke  Friedland 
Hath  made  his  preparations.    He  relies 
Upon  his  stars.    He  deema  nt  unprovided, 
Aikd  thinks  to  ftU  upon  us  by  surpriw. 
Yea,  in  Ms  dream  ot  hope,  he  grasps  already 
The  golden  circle  in  hia  hand.   He  em. 
Vfe  ton  have  been  in  action— he  but  grasps 
Wt  evil  fiUe,  most  evil,  most  mysterious ! 

MAX. 

0 nothing  rnh«  my  sire!  By  all  that's  good 
Ui  me  invoke  thee— no  precipitation! 

OCTAVIO. 

With  light  tread  stole  he  on  his  evil  way, 
And  li^t  tread  hath  Vengeonce  stole  on  after  him. 
Unwen  she  stands  already,  dnrk  behind  him — 
Bat  one  step  more — ^he  shodden  in  her  grasp ! 
IVm  hast  seen  Qoestenberg  with  me.    As  yet 
TVoa  know*st  but  his  ostensihle  commission  : 
H«  brought  with  him  a  private  one,  my  fon ! 
Aod  that  was  for  me  only. 

MAX. 

May  I  know  itf 

OCTAVio  (jmzet  the  patent). 

Max.! 
[Apauie. 
— In  this  djaclowite  phioe  I  in  thy  hands 
IV  &npire's  welfare  and  thy  &lher's  life. 
Anr  io  thy  inmoet  heart  is  Wallifytgiin : 
A  powerful  tie  of  love,  of  veneration, 
Hsth  knit  thee  to  him  from  thy  earliest  youth. 
Tboo  nonrishest  the  wUh^-O  let  me  still 
Anticipste  thy  loitering  confidence ! 
"Ae  hope  thna  nourishest  to  knit  thyself 
Yet  ehiser  to  aim 

MAX. 

Father 

OCTAVIO. 

O  my  son! 
I  trart  diy  heart  nndoubtingly.   ^ut  am  I 
EqosUy  sore  of  thy  collectedness  f 
Wib  thou  be  able,  with  calm  countenance, 
1^  enter  this  mvi's  presence,  when  Aat  I 
Have  tmsled  lo  thee  his  whole  iatet 

MAX. 

Aooordiug 
As  thou  dost  trust  me,  iaiher,  with  his  crime. 

COcTAVio  takee  a  ptgper  out  of  his  etcritoire,  and 
gimtil  iokim. 

MAX. 

^Vkat?  howf  a  Inll  Imperial  patent! 

OCTAVIO. 

Read  it 
MAX.  (Juft  glance*  an  tQ. 
Doks  Friedland  aentenced  and  condemn'd ! 


OCTAVIO. 

£ven  so. 
MAX.  (Urows  iloioa  iht  paper). 
O  this  is  too  much!  O  unhappy  error! 

OCTAVIO. 

Read  on.    Collect  thyself 

MAX.  {pfler  As  Kom  rtadfurlhert  wUk  a  look  cf  affright 
and  aalOHuhmeni  on  hU/atker. 

How!  what!  Thou!  thou 

OCTAVIO. 

But  for  Ae  present  moment,  till  the  King 
Of  Hungary  may  safely  join  the  army, 
Is  the  fommaiiri  assign'd  to  me. 

MAX. 

And  think*st  diou 
Dost  thou  believe,  that  thou  wilt  tear  it  fiom  him  ? 
O  never  hope  it!— Father!  father!  fodier! 
An  inauspicious  office  is  eqjoin'd  thee. 
This  paper  here — this !  and  wilt  thou  enfbroe  it  f 
The  mighty  in  the  middle  of  his  host. 
Surrounded  by  his  thoiisands,  him  wouldst  thou 
Disann—degrade !  Thou  art  lost,  both  thou  and  all 
of  us. 

OCTAVIO. 

What  hazard  I  incur  thereby,  I  know. 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand.  The  Abnighty 
Will  cover  with  his  shield  the  Imperial  house. 
And  shatter,  in  his  wrath,  the  work  of  darkneai. 
The  Emperor  hath  true  servants  still ;  and  even 
Here  in  the  camp,  there  are  enough  bnve  men 
Who  for  the  good  cause  will  fight  gallantly. 
The  fiuthful  have  been  wam'd — the  daqgeroua 
Are  closely  watch'd.    I  wait  but  the  first  step» 
And  then  immediately 

MAX. 

What!  on  suspicion? 
Immediately  f 

OCTAVIO. 

The  Emperor  is  no  tyrant. 
The  deed  alone  he'll  punish,  not  the  wish. 
The  Duke  hath  yet  his  destiny  in  his  power. 
Let  him  but  leave  the  treason  uncompleted. 
He  will  be  silently  displaced  from  office. 
And  make  way  to  his  Emperor's  royal  son. 
An  honorable  exile  to  his  castles 
Will  be  a  benefiiction  to  him  rather 
Than  punishment    But  the  first  open  step— 

MAX. 

What  callest  thou  such  a  step  ?  A  wicked  step 
Ne'er  will  he  take ;  but  thou  migfatest  easily. 
Yea,  thou  hast  done  it,  misinterpret  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  faowwever  punishable  ^ere 

Duke  Friedland's  purposes,  yet  still  the  steps 

Which  he  hath  taken  openly,  permit 

A  mild  oonstruction.    It  is  my  uitention 

To  leave  this  paper  wholly  unenforced 

Till  some  act  is  committed  which  convicts  him 

Of  a  hig^i-treeson,  vrithont  doubt  or  plea. 

And  that  shall  sentence  him. 


But  who  the  judge  f 


Thyself 


For  ever,  then,  this  paper  will  lie  idle 
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OCTAVIO. 

Too  ■oon,  I  fear,  its  powen  miut  all  be  proved. 
After  the  coimter-promiBe  of  thia  evening, 
It  cannot  be  but  he  muat  deem  himaelf 
Secure  of  the  nuyority  with  tu ; 
And  of  the  army'i  general  aentiment 
He  hath  a  pleasing  proof  in  that  petition 
Wiucn  taou  delivered'st  to  him  fh>m  the  regiments. 
Add  thia  too— I  have  letters  that  the  Rhinegrave 
Hath  changed  hia  route,  and  travels  by  forced  marches 
To  the  Bohemian  Forests.    What  this  purports. 
Remains  unknown ;  and,  to  confirm  suspicion, 
This  night  a  Swedish  noUeman  airived  here. 

MAX. 

I  have  thy  word.  Thou  It  not  proceed  to  aotkn 
Before  thou  hast  convinced  me— me  myself 

OCTAVIO. 

la  it  possible  t  Still,  aAer  all  thou  know'st. 
Canst  thou  believe  still  in  his  innocence? 


MAX.  (tetfA  I 
Thy  judgment  may  miatake ;  my  heart  can  not 

[Moderatet  hit  voice  and  manner 
Theae  reaaoos  might  expound  thy  spirit  or  mine ; 
But  they  expound  not  Friedland — I  have  &ith : 
For  as  he  knits  his  fortunes  to  the  stars, 
Even  so  doth  he  resemble  them  in  secret. 
Wonderful,  still  inexplicable  courses ! 
Trust  me,  they  do  him  wrong.    All  will  be  solved. 
These  smokes  at  once  will  kindle  into  flame — 
The  edgea  of  this  black  and  stormy  cloud 
Will  brighten  suddenly,  and  we  shall  view 
The  unapproachable  glide  out  in  splendor. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  will  awah  it 


SCENE  n. 


Ootavio  and  Max.  at  brfore.  To  tkem  (he  Valet  or 
thkChamiuu 

OCTAVIO. 

How  now,  then  T 

VAUET. 

A  dispatch  is  at  the  door. 

OCTAVia 

So  early  f  From  whom  comes  he  then!  Who  is  it  ? 

VALKT. 

That  he  refused  to  tell  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Lead  him  in: 
And.  hark  you—let  it  not  trsnspire. 

[EsU  Valkt;  ike Cokiir  aCqis an. 

OCTAVIO. 

Ha !  Comet— is  it  you  t  and  fivnn  Count  Galas? 
Give  me  your  letteis. 

OORNBT. 

The  lieoteDant-Genenl 
Trusted  it  not  to  letteia. 

OCTAVIO 

And  what  is  itt 
coamrr. 
He  bade  me  toll  yon— Dare  I  speak  openly  hen? 


My  son  knows  all. 


OCTAVIO. 

coanT. 
We  have  hnc 


Whom? 


The  old  negotiator. 

OCTAVIO  ieagedj^ 
And  you  have  him? 
coamrr. 
In  the  Bohemian  Forest  Captain  Mohrhrand 
Found  and  secured  him  yester-moming  eaily : 
He  was  proceeding  then  to  Regensbuig, 
And  on  hun  were  dispatehes  for  the  Swede. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  the  dispatches—  ^ 

OOKNR. 

The  lieutenantGeneral 
Sent  them  dial  instant  to  Vi^ma,  and 
The  prisoner  with  them. 

OCTAVIO. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  tiding! 
That  fellow  is  a  predoua  casket  to  us, 
Inckmng  weighty  things. — Was  much  found  on  him* 

CORNET. 

I  think,  six  packets,  with  Count  Tertdty's  anna. 

OCTAVIO. 

None  in  the  Duke's  own  hand  ? 


COKNIT. 


Not  that  r  know 


And  old  Seaina? 


OCTAVIO. 


CORNET. 

He  was  sorely  frighten'd. 
When  it  was  told  him  he  must  to  Vienna. 
But  the  Count  Altringyr  bade  him  take  heart. 
Would  he  but  make  a  full  and  fiee  oonfesnon. 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  Altringer  then  with  your  hard  ?  I  beaid 
That  he  lay  sick  at  liio. 

•      CORNET. 

Theae  three  days  past 
He's  with  my  master,  the  lieutenant-Genieral, 
At  Frauenberg.    Already  have  they  sixty 
Small  companies  together,  chosen  men ; 
RespectfuUy  they  greet  you  with  assurances. 
That  they  are  only  wailing  your  commanda. 

OCTAVIO. 

In  a  few  days  may  great  events  take  place. 
And  when  muat  you  return? 

CORNET. 

I  wait  your  orden. 

OCTAVIO. 

Remain  till  evening. 

[Cornet  s^gii^  hit  c 
gcmg. 

No  one  aaw  you — ha? 

CORNET. 

No  living  enatora.   Through  the  cloister  wi^et 
The  Capachina,  aa  usual,  let  me  in. 

OCTAVIO. 

Go,  rest  your  limbs,  and  keep  younelf  oonoeai'd 
I  hold  it  probable,  that  yet  era  evening 
I  ahall  dispatch  you.  The  development 
Of  diis  affiiir  approaches :  ere  the  day, 
That  even  now  is  dawning  in  the  heaven, 
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Ere  this  eventful  day  bath  set,  the  lot 

Tbat  moat  decide  our  fortunes  will  be  drawn. 

[EtU  COMfXT. 


SCEI>^  m. 
OoTAVio  and  Max.  Piccolomini. 

OCTAYIO. 

Wen — and  what  now,  son  f  All  will  soon  be  clear; 
For  all,  I  'm  certain,  went  through  that  Seaina. 

MAX.  (ttfto  tidrough  the  whde  tf  ihe  foregoing  eeene 
hat  been  in  atioleniand  visible Mrugg^  offedit^tf 
at  length  ebtrtt  at  one  retained), 

I  will  psocure  me  light  a  shorter  way. 

FaiewelL 

OCTAVXO. 

Whcle  now  t — ^Remain  here. 


ocTATio  (olsniied). 


To  the  Duke. 


MAX.  (returning). 
If  tfKra  hast  believed  that  I  shall  act 

A  part  in  this  thy  play 

llMm  hast  miscalculated  on  me  grievously. 

My  way  must  be  straight  on.  True  with  the  tanguOi 

False  with  the  heart — I  may  not,  can  not  be  : 

Nor  can  I  sufier  that  a  man  should  trust  me — 

As  his  fiiend  trust  me — and  then  lull  my  conscience 

With  such  low  pleas  as  these : — **  I  ask*d  him  nofe^ 

He  did  it  all  at  his  owti  hazard — ^and 

My  mouth  has  never  lied  to  him." — No»  no! 

What  a  fiiend  takes  me  for,  that  I  must  be. 

— ^1 11  to  the  Duke ;  ere  yet  this  day  is  ended. 

Will  I  demand  of  htm  that  he  do  save 

Ifis  good  Dame  fiom  the  world,  and  with  one  stiide 

Bittk  through  and  rend  this  fineepun  web  of  yovus. 

He  can,  he  wflll — ^J  still  am  his  believer. 

Yet  I'll  not  pledge  myself;  but  that  those  letters 

May  furnish  you,  perchance,  with  proofi  against  him. 

How  far  may  not  this  Tertsky  have  proceeded — 

What  may  not  he  himself  too  have  permitted 

Himself  to  do,  to  snare  the  enemy. 

The  laws  of  war  excusing?  Nothing,  save 

His  own  month,  shall  convict  him — ^nothing  less ! 

And  face  to  face  will  I  go  question  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Thou  wilt? 

MAX. 

I  will,  as  sure  as  this  heart  heals. 

OCTAVIO. 

have,  indeed,  miscalculated  on  diee. 
I  calculated  on  a  prudent  son. 
Who  would  have  blest  the  hand  beneficent 
That  pluck'd  him  back  fiom  the  abyss— and  lo ! 
A  fiacinated  being  I  discover. 
Whom  his  two  eyes  befool,  whom  passion  wilden. 
Whom  not  the  broadest  light  of  noon  can  heaL 
Go,  qnestioh  him. — ^Be  mad  enough,  I  pray  thee. 
TIm  purpose  of  thy  fiitfaer,  of  thy  Emperor, 
Go,  give  it  up  fiee  booty : — ^Force  me,  drive  me 
To  an  open  breach  before  the  time.    And  now, 
Now  that  a  miracle  of  heaven  had  guarded 
My  secret  purpose  even  to  this  hour, 
And  laid  to  sleep  Suspicion's  piercing  eyes, 
l^t  me  have  lived  to  see  that  mine  own  son, 
P 


With  frantic  enterprise,  annihilates 
My  toilsome  labois  and  state-policy. 

MAX. 

Ay — ^this  state-poUcy !  O  how  I  curse  it ! 
Tott  will,  some  time,  with  your  state-policy 
Compel  him  to  the  measure :  it  may  happen. 
Because  you  are  determined  that  he  is  guilty. 
Guilty  ye  '11  make  him.    All  retreat  cut  oO; 
Tou  close  up  every  outlet,  hem  him  in 
Narrower  and  narrower,  till  at  length  ye  force  him 
Yes,  ycj — ye  force  him,  in  his  despemtion. 
To  set  fire  to  his  prison.    Father !  father ! 
That  never  can  end  well — it  can  not — ^will  not ! 
And  let  it  be  decided  as  it  may, 
I  see  with  boding  heart  the  near  approach 
Of  an  ill-starr'd.  unblest  catastrophe. 
For  this  great  Monarch-spirit,  if  he  fall, 
Will  drag  a  world  into  the  ruin  with  him. 
And  as  a  ship  (that  midway  on  the  ocean 
Takes  fire)  at  once,  and  with  a  thunder-burst 
Explodes,  and  with  itself  shoots  out  its  crew 
In  smoke  and  ruin  bet%vixt  sea  and  heaven ; 
So  will  he,  &lling,  draw  down  in  his  fall 
All  us,  who  're  fix'd  and  mortised  to  his  fortune. 
Deem  of  it  what  thou  wilt ;  but  pardon  me. 
That  I  must  bear  me  on  in  my  own  way. 
All  must  remain  pure  betwixt  him  and  me ; 
And,  ere  the  day-light  dawns,  it  must  be  known 
Which  I  must  lose — ^my  father,  or  my  fiiend. 

[During  his  exit  the  curtain  dropt. 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I. 

Scene^  a  Room  fUed  vp  for  attroUgiocd  lahort,  and 
provided  with  ceUttLd  Charts,  with  Globes,  Tde- 
scopes,  Quadrants,  and  other  mathematical  Instru- 
ment$.-^Set>en  Colossal  Figures,  represeniing  the 
Planets,  each  with  a  transparent  Star  of  a  different 
Color  on  its  head,  stand  in  a  semicircle  in  the  Bach- 
ground,  so  that  Mars  and  Saturn  are  nearent  the 
Eye, — The  Remainder  of  the  Scene,  and  its  Dispo- 
sition, is  given  in  the  Fourth  Scene  of  the  Second 
Act. — TTiere  must  he  a  Curtain  over  the  Figures, 
lofttcA  may  be  dropped,  and  conceal  them  on  occasions. 

[In  the  Fifth  Scene  of  (his  Act  itmiutl  bedroppedi  ha 
in  the  Seventh  Scene,  U  mutt  he  again  drawn  icp 
wholly  or  in  part] 

Wallxnbtxin  at  a  black  Table,  on  which  a  Speculvm 
Astrologicum  is  described  with  Chalk.  SzNiistaking 
Observations  through  a  Window. 

WALLXNSTEIN. 

All  well — and  now  let  it  be  ended,  Seni< — Come, 
The  da'wn  commences,  and  Mars  rules  the  hour. 
We  must  give  o'er  the  operation.    Come, 
We  know  enough. 

BXNI. 

Your  Highness  must  permit  me 
Just  to  oontempUte  Venus.    She 's  now  rising : 
like  as  a  sun,  so  shines  she  in  the  east 

WALLENSTtm. 

She  is  at  present  in  her  perigee, 
And  shoots  down  now  her  strongest  influences. 
[Conleiiqillating  the  figure  on  Iks 
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Auspicioiu  aspect!  &teful  in  coiuimction. 
At  length  the  mighty  three  cormdiate ; 
And  the  t^vo  stars  oC  blessing,  Jupiter 
And  Venus,  take  between  them  the  malignant 
Slyly-malicious  Man,  and  thus  compel 
Into  my  service  that  old  miscfaief^ibunder : 
For  long  he  view'd  me  hoetilely,  and  ever 
With  beam  oblique,  or  perpendicular, 
Now  in  the  Quartile,  now  in  the  Secundan, 
Shot  his  red  lightnings  at  my  stars,  disturbing 
Their  blened  influences  and  sweet  aspects. 
Now  they  have  conquer'd  the  old  enemy, 
And  bring  him  in  the  heavens  a  prisoner  to  me. 
8ENI  (who  has  come  dcwn  from  the  window). 
And  in  a  comer  house,  your  Highness — think  of  that ! 
That  makes  each  influence  of  double  strength. 

WALLB1I6TKIN. 

And  sun  and  moon,  too,  in  the  Sextile  aspect, 
The  loft  light  with  the  vehement— so  I  love  it. 
SoL  is  the  heart,  LimA  the  head  of  heaven. 
Bold  be  the  plan,  fiery  the  execution. 

BENT. 

And  both  the  mighty  Lumina  by  no 
Maleficus  affronted.  Lo !  Satumus, 
Innocuous,  powerless,  in  cadente  Domo. 

WALLKNSTXIN. 

The  empire  of  Satumus  is  gone  by ; 

Laid  of  the  secret  birth  of  things  is  be ; 

Within  the  lap  of  earth,  and  in  the  depths 

Of  the  imagination  dominates ; 

And  his  are  all  things  that  eschew  the  light. 

The  time  is  o*er  of  brooding  and  contrivance. 

For  Jupiter,  the  lustrous,  lordeth  now. 

And  the  dark  work,  complete  of  preparation. 

He  draws  by  force  into  the  realm  of  light. 

Now  must  we  hasten  on  to  action,  ere 

The  scheme,  and  roost  auspicious  posture 

PftrtB  o'er  my  head,  and  takes  once  more  its  flight; 

For  the  heavens  journey  still,  and  sojoum  not 

[There  are  knockM  at  the  door. 
lliere's  some  one  knocking  there.    See  who  it  is. 

TERTSKY  {from  withoui). 
Open,  and  let  me  in. 

WALLCNSTBUC. 

Ay— 'tis  Terlsky. 
What  is  there  of  such  urgencef  We  an  busy. 

TKariKT  (from  withoui^ 
Lay  all  aside  at  present,  I  entreat  you. 
It  suflen  no  delaying. 

WALUENBTXIN. 

Open,  Seni ! 
[WhSe  Seni  opens  the  door  for  Teetskt,  Wallin- 
BTEIN  draws  the  curtain,  over  the  figures. 
TEET8EY  (enters). 
Hast  thou  already  heard  it?  He  is  taken. 
Galas  hos  given  him  up  to  the  Emperor. 

[Seni  draws  of  the  Hack  table,  and  exit 


SCENE  n. 


Wallexstein,  Count  Teetsky. 

WALJ.EN8TEIN  (tO  TeETSKY). 

Who  has  been  taken  ? — ^Who  is  given  up  ? 

TSETBXY. 

Thm  man  who  knows  our  secrets,  who  knows  every 


Negotiation  with  the  Swede  and  Saxon, 

Through  whose  hands  all  and  everything  has  pass'd— 

WAIXENSTEIN  (drawing  ftocft). 
Nay,  not  Sesina  ? — Say,  No !  I  entreat  Uiee. 

TEETSKY. 

All  on  his  road  for  Regensbuig  to  the  Swede 
He  was  plunged  down  upon  by  Galas'  agent. 
Who  had  been  long  in  ambush  lurking  for  him. 
There  must  have  been  found  on  him  my  whole  packet 
To  Thur,  to  Kinsky,  to  Oxenstiem,  to  Amheim : 
All  this  is  in  their  hands ;  they  have  now  an  insight 
Into  the  wbole-Hwr  measures,  and  our  BMKivca. 


SCENE  nr. 

To  them  enters  Illo. 


ILLO  (to  Teetbky). 


Has  he  heard  it? 


He  has  heard  it 

ILLO  (to  WaLLENBTEIN)- 

TUnkest  Ihoa  otOl 
To  make  thy  peace  ^ith  the  Emperor,  to  regain 
His  confldenoe  7 — E'en  were  it  now  thy  wish 
To  abandon  all  thy  plans,  yet  still  they  know 
What  thou  hast  wish'd;  then  forwards  thoo  mnai 

press; 
Retreat  is  now  no  longer  in  thy  power. 

TEETSKY. 

They  have  documents  against  us,  and  in  hands. 
Which  show  beyond  all  power  of  contradiction— 

WALLEMSTEIIf. 

Of  my  handwriting — ^no  iota.    Thee  ^ 

I  punish  for  thy  lies. 

ILLO. 

And  thou  believest. 
That  what  this  man,  that  what  thy  sisiei^s  husliond 
Did  in  thy  name,  will  not  stand  on  thy  rack'ningf 
His  word  must  pass  for  thy  word  widi  the  Swede, 
And  not  with  those  that  hate  thee  at  Viemia. 

TEETSKY. 

In  writing  thou  gavest  nothing — ^But  bethink  thee* 
How  for  thou  ventured'st  by  word  of  mouth 
With  this  Sesina !  And  will  he  be  silent  ? 
If  he  can  save  himself  by  yielding  up 
Thy  secret  purposes,  will  he  retain  themt 

ILLO. 

Thyself  dost  not  conceive  it  possible ; 
And  since  they  now  have  evidence  authentic 
How  far  thou  hast  already  gone,  speak! — tell  na. 
What  art  thou  vraiting  for  t  thou  canst  no  longer 
Keep  thy  command ;  and  beyond  hope  of  leacue 
Tbou  'rt  lost,  if  thou  resign'st  it 

WALLENSTEIN. 

In  the  army 
lies  my  security.    The  army  vrill  not 
Abandon  mc.    Whatever  they  may  know. 
The  power  is  mine,  and  they  must  gulp  it  down— 
And  substitute  I  caution  for  my  fealty, 
They  must  be  sadsfled,  at  least  appear  so. 

ILLO. 

The  araiy,  Duke,  is  thine  now — for  this  moment— 
Tis  thine :  but  think  with  terror  on  the  slow. 
The  quiet  power  of  time.    From  open  violence 
The  attachment  of  thy  soldiery  secures  thee 
To-day — to-morrow;  but  grant'st  thou  them  a  respite 
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UnhMid,  uanm,  diey  11  ankmune  tiiat  love 
Ob  which  thou  now  doit  feel  ao  firm  a  Ibocmg 
With  wily  theft  will  dnw  «way  from  thee 
Okie  after  the  othei^— « 

WALUENSTKIN. 

Tib  a  cmeed  aoeident ! 


Oh!  IwiUcallitaiiMtbleandone, 
If  it  work  on  thee  as  it  ought  to  do, 
Hrniy  thee  oo  to  action — to  decnon — 
The  Swedish  r 


What  hM  con 


WAUJUfSmN. 

He'iairiTed!  Snow'st 
non  ia 


thou 


XLLO. 

To  a 
Win  he  intrart  the  puipow  of  his 

WALLKNSTBIir. 

A  cmaed,  coned  accident !  Tei,  yeB, 
Seaioa  knowi  too  mach,  and  won't  be  ulent. 


He 'a  a  Bf^emian  fbgitiTe  and  rebeL 
Hb  neck  ifl  forfeit   Can  he  aave  himwlf 
At  thy  coat,  think  you  he  will  scrapie  it  7 
And  if  they  pot  hun  to  the  torture,  will  he, 
Will  ke,  that  daatanlling,  have  strength  < 
WAixiNflTiiN  (2eif  in  IhoughO. 
Tbear  confidence  is  lost— ureparably ! 
And  I  may  act  what  way  I  will,  I  shall 
Be  and  remain  fer  ever  in  their  thought 
A  traitor  to  my  oountiy.    How  sincerely 
Sd^r  I  return  back  to  my  duty. 
It  will  no  kmger  help  i 


Rumihee, 
That  it  win  do!  Not  thy  fidelity, 
Tbj  weakness  will  be  deem'd  the  sole  i 

WAixEiWTKiN  (pacing  up  and  doam  in  estrtme 
agitation). 
Wbat !  I  most  reaUxe  it  now  ui  earnest, 
Becaoae  I  toy'd  too  freely  with  the  thought  7 
Accuiaed  he  who  dallies  with  a  devil! 
And  most  I— I  imcst  realise  it  nov^— 
Now,  i^iile  I  have  the  power,  it  majt  take  place ! 

ILLO. 

Now    now— ere  they  can  ward  and  pany  it! 

WAiXKRfTDN  (Jtookkng  at  the  paper  pf  iignatuTee). 
1  have  the  General's  word — a  written  promise ! 
Max.  Hoookmiini  stukb  not  here— bow's  tbat7 

TniTSKT 


It 

ILLO. 

Mere  sell^willednesB. 
Tlssre  needed  no  such  thing  *twixt  him  and  you. 

WALLKNaTKIM. 

He  is  quite  right— there  needeth  no  such  thing. 
The  regiments,  loo,  deny  to  march  for  Flanders— 
HisTe  sent  me  in  a  paper  of  remonstrance, 
And  openly  leaiit  the  Imperial  orders. 
Hie  iint  step  to  revolt 's  alrsady  taken. 

ILLO. 

BalieTe  me,  thou  wilt  find  it  fer  more  easy 
To  lead  them  over  to  the  enemy 


WaLLBNBTKIII. 

I  wiU  hear,  however. 
What  the  Swede  has  to  say  to  me. 

*  ILLO  (eagerly  to  Tsrtskt). 

Go,  caUhim! 
He  stands  without  the  door  in  waiting. 

WALLBNSTBm. 

Stay! 
Stay  yet  a  litde.    It  hath  taken  me 
AU  by  siuprise,— it  came  too  quick  upon  me ; 
Tis  wholly  novel,  that  an  accident, 
With  its  dark  lordship,  and  blind  agency, 
Should  feroe  me  on  with  it 


And  after  weigh  it. 


ILLO. 

First  hear  him  only, 
[Exeunt  Tkrtsky  and  Illo 


SCENE  IV. 


WALLBNBTBIN  (ta  aolHo^y) 
1m  it  possible  7 
Is't  so7  I  can  no  longer  what  I  wouldt 
No  longer  draw  back  at  mytliking  7  I 
Must  do  the  deed,  because  I  thought  of  it, 
And  fed  tins  heart  here  with  a  dream  7  Because 
I  did  not  scowl  temptation  from  my  presence, 
Dallied  with  thoughts  of  possible  fulfibnent, 
Commenced  no  movement,  left  all  time  uncertain* 
And  only  kept  the  road,  the  accesi  open  7 
By  the  great  God  of  Heaven !  It  was  not 
My  serious  meaning,  it  was  ne*er  resolve. 
I  but  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  it 
The  firee-wiU  tempted  me,  the  power  to  do 
Or  not  to  do  it — Was  it  criminal 
To  make  die  fancy  mimster  to  hope. 
To  fill  the  air  with  pretty  toys  of  air# 
And  clutch  fantastic  sceptres  moving  t'ward  me ! 
Was  not  the  world  kept  free  7  Beheld  I  not 
The  road  of  doty  close  beside  me — hot 
One  little  step,  and  once  more  I  vras  in  it ! 
Where  am  1 7  Whither  have  I  been  transported  7 
No  road,  no  track  bebind  roe,  but  a  wall, 
Impenetrable,  insurmountable,  « 

Rims  obedient  to  the  spells  I  mutter'd 
And  meant  not—my  own  doings  tower  behind  me. 

[Pautes  and  remaine  in  deep  thought  ^ 
A  pumshable  man  I  seem ;  the  guilt, 
Try  what  I  will,  I  cannot  roll  off  from  me ; 
The  equivocal  demeanor  of  my  life 
Bears  witness  on  my  prosecutor's  party. 
And  even  my  purest  acts  from  purest  modves 
Suspicion  poisons  with  malicious  gloss. 
Were  I  that  thing  for  which  I  pass,  that  traitor, 
A  goodly  outride  I  had  sure  reserved, 
Had  drawn  the  coverings  thick  and  double  round  me 
Been  calm  and  chary  of  my  utterance ; 
But  being  conscious  of  the  innocenoe 
Of  my  intent,  my  unoomipted  will, 
I  gave  way  to  my  humon,  to  my  passion : 
Bold  were  my  words,  because  my  deeds  were  not 
Now  every  planless  measure,  chance  event. 
The  threat  of  rage,  the  vaunt  of  joy  and  triumph* 
And  aU  the  May-games  of  a  heart  o'erflowing. 
Will  they  connect,  and  weave  them  all  together 
Into  one  web  of  treason ;  all  will  be  plan, 
My  eye  ne*er  absent  from  the  faroflf  maik, 
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Stop  tracing  step,  each  step  a  politic  progieH ; 
And  out  of  all  they  '11  fabricate  a  charge 
So  apeciouB,  that  I  must  myself  stand  dumb. 
I  am  caught  in  my  own  net,  and  only  force. 
Naught  but  a  sudden  rent  can  liberate  me. 

[Patuet  again. 
How  else !  since  that  the  heart's  unbiassed  instinct 
Impell'd  roe  to  the  daring  deed,  which  dow 
Necessity,  self-preservation,  oncers. 
Stem  is  the  On-look  of  Necessity, 
Not  without  shudder  may  a  human  hand 
Grasp  the  mysteriour  um  of  destiny. 
My  deed  was  mine,  remaining  in  my  bosom : 
Once  sufier'd  to  escape  from  its  safe  comer 
W^hin  the  heart,  its  nmnery  and  birth-place, 
Sent  forth  into  the  Foreign,  it  belongs 
For  ever  to  those  sly  malicious  powers 
Whom  never  art  of  man  conciliated. 
[Paces  in  agitation  through  the  chamber^  thenpauie$, 

andt  after  ihe  paute,  breaks  out  again  into 

audilie  soliloquy. 
What  is  thy  enterprise  7  thy  aim  t  thy  object  f 
Hast  honestly  confessed  it  to  thyself  f 
Pbwer  seated  on  a  quiet  throne  ihou'dst  shake, 
Power  on  an  ancient  consecrated  throne, 
Strong  in  possession,  foqpded  in  old  custom ; 
EY>wer  by  a  thousand  tough  and  stringy  roots 
Fix*d  to  the  people's  pious  nunery-faith. 
This,  this  will  be  no  strife  of  strength  with  strength. 
That  fear'd  I  not    I  brave  each  combatant, 
Whom  I  can  look  on,  filing  eye  to  eye. 
Who,  full  himself  of  courage,  kindles  courage 
In  roe  too.    T  is  a  foe  invisible. 
The  which  I  fear — a  fearful  enemy^ 
Which  in  the  human  heart  opposes  me, 
By  its  coward  fear  alone  made  fearful  to  me. 
Not  that,  which  full  of  life,  instinct  with  power. 
Makes  known  its  present  being;  that  is  not 
The  trae,  the  perilously  formidable. 
O  no !  it  is  the  common,  the  quite  common, 
II10  thing  of  an  eternal  yesterday, 
What  ever  wa^  and  evermore  returns, 
Sterling  to-morrow,  for  to-day  'twas  sterling! 
For  of  the  wholly  common  is  man  made, 
And  custom  is  his  nurse !  Woe  then  to  them, 
\\;ho  lay  irreverent  hands  upon  his  old 
House  ftimiture,  the  dear  inheritance 
From  his  fbrefiitheri !  For  time  consecrates ; 
And  what  is  gray  with  age  becomes  religran. 
Be  in  pooBcssion,  and  thou  hast  the  right. 
And  sacred  wiU  the  many  guard  it  for  thee! 

[7b  the  Paob,  tofto  here  enters. 

The  Swedish  officer? — ^Well,  let  him  enter. 

[The  Faos  exit,  Waixkhstkin  jSxef  his  eye  in  deep 

thought  on  the  door. 
Yet  is  it  pure— as  yet !  the  crime  has  come 
Not  o'er  this  threshold  yet — so  slender  is 
The  boundaiy  that  divideth  life's  two  paths. 


WRANOSL. 

Gusiave  WrangeU  Genesd 


SCENE  V. 

Waixxnbtxin  and  Wkanokl. 

WALLxmrrEiN  (after  having  Jixed  a  searching  Uxk  on 

him). 
four  name  is  Wrsngd  ? 


Of  the  SademaBian  1 

WALLXNSTEIN.  ' 

It  was  a  Wrangel 
Who  i]\jarad  me  materially  at  Stralsund, 
And  by  his  brave  resistanoe  was  the  cause 
Of  the  opposition  which  that  sea-port  made. 

WKANGEL. 

It  was  the  doing  of  the  element 
With  which  you  fought,  my  Lord !  and  not  my  merit 
The  Baltic  Neptune  did  assert  his  freedom : 
The  sea  and  land,  it  seem'd,  were  not  to  serve 
One  and  the  same. 

WAUJENBTEXN (1110^  the  mottonfor  him  totaksaeeat 

and  seats  himsdf). 

And  where  are  your  credentials  ! 
C!ome  you  provided  with  full  powers.  Sir  General ! 

WEANOEL.  * 

There  are  so  many  scruples  yet  to  solvo 

WALLKN8TEIN  (homng  Tood  the  credentials). 
An  able  letter ! — ^Ay — ^he  is  a  prodent 
Intelligent  master,  whom  you  serve,  Sir  General ! 
The  Chancellor  writes  me,  that  he  but  fulfils 
His  late  departed  Sovereign's  own  idea 
In  helping  me  to  the  Bohemian  crown. 

WEANGEL. 

He  says  the  troth.    Our  groat  King,  now  in  heaven 
Did  ever  deem  most  highly  of  your  Grace's 
Pre-eminent  sense  and  military  genius ; 
And  always  the  commanding  Intellect,  , 

He  said,  should  have  command,  and  be  the  King. 

WALLEXSTEIN. 

Tes,  he  might  say  it  safely.— General  Wrangel, 

[Ihking  his  hand  afictionateiy 
Come,  foir  and  open. — ^Trust  me,  I  was  always 
A  Swede  at  heart    Ey !  that  did  you  experience 
Both  in  Silesia  and  at  Nuremburg ; 
I  had  you  often  in  my  power,  and  let  yon 
Always  slip  out  by  some  beck-door  or  other. 
Tis  this  for  which  the  Court  can  ne'er  forgive  me.* 
Which  drives  me  to  this  present  step :  and  since 
Our  interests  so  run  in  one  direction. 
E'en  let  us  have  a  thorough  confidence 
Each  in  the  other. 

WEANQBL. 

Confidence  will  come 
Has  each  but  only  first  securi^. 

WALLENSTEIir. 

The  Chancellor  still.  I  see,  does  not  quite  trust  me  i 
Aiid,  I  confess — ^the  game  does  not  lie  whoUy 
To  my  advantage — Without  doubt  he  thinks* 
If  I  can  play  false  with  the  Emperor, 
Who  is  my  Sov'reign,  I  can  do  the  like 
Wifli  the  enemy,  and  that  the  one  too  ^ra 
Sooner  to  be  forgiven  me  than  the  other. 
Is  not  this  your  opinion  too^  Sir  Genenl  f 

WEANOEL. 

I  have  here  an  oflSce  merely,  no  opinion. 

WALLENrnenr. 
The  Emperor  hath  uiged  me  to  the  uttermost 
I  can  no  longer  honorably  serve  him. 
For  my  security,  in  selfdefenoe, 
I  take  this  hard  step,  whidi  my  i 
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WEANOXL. 

That  I  belteve.    So  far  would  do  one  go 
Who  was  not  forced  to  it  [Afterapcaue. 

What  may  have  impell'd 
Tour  pruicely  Highnen  in  this  wise  to  act 
Tvwaid  your  Sovereign  Lord  and  Emperor* 
Beseems  not  us  to  expound  or  criticise. 
Hie  Swede  is  fighting  for  his  good  old  cause, 
With  his  good  swoid  and  conscience.    This  concar- 

rence,  , 

Hiis  opportunity,  is  in  our  favor, 
And  all  advantages  in  war  are  lawful 
We  take  what  oflen  without  questioning ; 
And  if  all  have  its  due  and  just  propoVtions 

WALLSIfarUN. 

Of  what  then  are  ye  doubting f  Of  my  wfflf 
Or  of  my  power?  I  pledged  me  to  the  Chanoellor, 
Wovild  he  trust  wte  with  aneen  tboosand  men, 
Tlwt  I  would  instantly  go  over  to  them 
Witb  eighteen  &ousand  of  the  Emperor's  troops. 

WRANGEL. 

Your  Grace  is  known  to  be  a  migfatjr  war-chief. 
To  be  a  second  Attila  and  Pyrrfaus. 
Tk  talk'd  of  still  with  fresh  astonishment,' 
Hoiw  some  yean  past,  beyond  all  human  &ith, 
Yoa  caU'd  an  anqy  forth,  like  a  creation  t 
Botyet 

WALLBNSTXIN. 

But  yet  7    , 

WRANGKL. 

But  still  the  Chancellor  thinks, 
It  might  yet  be  an  easier  thing  from  nothing 
To  call  forth  sixty  thousand  men  of  battle, 
Tfian  to  persuade  one  sixtieth  part  of  them — 

WAUUENSTMN. 

What  now  7  Out  with  it,  fiiend  7 

WRAlfGU. 

To  break  their  oaths. 

WALLENBTTKIN 

And  he  ihmks  so  7->He  judges  like  a  Swede, 
And  like  a  Protestant    Tou  Lutherans 
n^t  for  your  Bible.    You  are  interested 
About  the  cause ;  and  with  your  hearts  you  follow 
Your  banners. — Among  you,  whoe'er  deserts 
To  the  enemy,  hath  broken  covenant 
With  two  Lords  at  one  time. — We've  no  such  fiin- 
ciea. 

WRANOVL. 

Great  God  in  Heaven !  Have  then  the  people  here 
No  house  and  home,  no  fire«de,  no  altar  7' 

WALLKNffTSIN. 

I  will  explain  that  to  you,  how  it  stands : — 
The  Austrian  has  a  country,  ay,  and  loves  it 
And  has  good  cause  to  love  it— -but  this  army, 
That  calls  itmlf  the  Imperial,  this  that  houses 
Here  in  Bohemia,  this  has  none— no  country ; 
This  is  an  outcast  of  all  foreign  lands, 
Unclaim'd  by  town  or  tribe,  to  whom  belongs 
Nothing,  except  the  universal  son. 

WRANOSL. 

But  then  the  Nobles  and  the  Oflkent 
Sttcfa  a  desertkm,  snefa  a  fekxiy. 
It  is  without  example,  my  Lord  Duke, 
Id  die  world's  history.  ' 

WALLEN8TXIN. 

They  are  all 
unoonditionally — ^mine  09  aU  terms. 
P« 


Not  me,  your  own  eyes  you  must  trust 

[He  gives  him  the  paper  containing  the  toritten 
oaiA.  WKAna^Lreadsiithroughfandthavitig 
read  it,  lays  it  m  the  toiZe,  remaining  silenL 
So  then? 
Now  comprehend  you  ? 

WRANGRL. 

Comprehend  who  can ! 
My  Lord  iftke ;  I  will  let  the  mask  drop— yes.'      ^ 
I  've  full  powen  for  a  fmal  settlement 
The  Rhinegrave  stands  but  four  days'  march  from 

here 
With  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  only  waits 
For  orders  to  proceed  and  join  your  army 
Those  orders  /give  out,  unmediately 
We're  compromised. 

WALLKN8TKIN 
What  asks  the  Chancellor  7 
WRANGRL  (consideratdy). 
Twelve  regiments,  every  man  a  Swede — ^my  head 
The  warranty— and  all  might  prove  at  last 

Only  folse  play 

WALLENSTRIN  (Starting), 

Sir  Swede! 

WRANGRL  (caZm/y^roceeiu^). 

Am  therefore  forced 
T*  insist  thereon,  that  he  do  formally. 
Irrevocably  break  with  the  Emperor, 
Else  not  a  Swede  is  trusted  to  Duke  Friedland. 

WALLRNSTEIN. 

Come,  brieC  and  open!  What  is  the  demand ? 

WRANGRL. 

That  he  forthwith  disarm  the  Spanish  regiments 
Attach'd  to  the  Emperor,  that  he  seize  Prague, 
And  to  the  Swedes  give  up  that  city,  with 
The  strong  pass  Egra. 

WALLENSTRIN. 

That  is  much  indeed ! 

Prague!— Egra *8   granted — But — but  Prague!— 

•T  won't  do. 
I  give  you  every  security 
Which  you  may  ask  of  me  in  conunon  reason- 
But  Prague — Bohemia — ^these,  Sir  General, 
I  can  myself  protect 

WRANGRL. 

We  doubt  it  not 
But  'tis  not  the  protection  that  is  now 
Our  sole  concern.    We  want  security, 
That  we  shall  not  expend  our  men  and  money 
AU  to  no  purpose. 

WALLRNSTEIN. 

Tis  but  reasonable. 

WRANGRL. 

And  till  we  are  indemnified,  so  long 
Stays  Prague  in  pledge. 

WALLENSTRIN. 

Then  trust  you  us  so  little  7 
WRANGRL  (rising). 
The  Swede,  if  he  would  treat  well  with  the  German, 
Must  keep  a  sharp  look-out    We  have  been  call'd 
Over  the  Baltic,  we  have  saved  the  empire 
From  ruin— wldi  our  best  blood  have  we  seaVd 
The  liberty  of  faith,  and  gospel  truth. 
But  now  already  is  the  benefaction 
No  longer  felt,  the  load  alone  is  felt? 
Ye  look  askance  with  evil  eye  upon  us. 
As  foreigners,  intruders  in  the  empire, 
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Aixl  ivould  fiiin  tend  u,  with  some  paltiy  sum 
Of  money,  home  again  to  our  old  fbreaia. 
No,  no !  my  Lord  Duke !  no !— it  never  was 
For  Judas*  pay,  lor  chinking  gokl  and  sQver, 
That  we  did  leave  our  King  by  the  Great  Slone.* 
NOt-not  lor  gold  and  silver  have  there  Med 
So  many  of  our  Swedish  Nobles — ^neither 
Will  we,  with  empty  laurels  lor  our  pay^Mnt, 
Hoist  sail  for  our  own  countiy.   CitizenM* 
Will  we  remain  upon  the  soil,  the  which 
Our  Monarch  oonquei^d  for  himseli;  and  died. 

WALLEN8TUN. 

Help  to  keep  down  the  common  enemy, 
And  the  fair  bordei^land  must  needs  be  yooia. 

WEANOU. 

But  when  the  common  enemy  lies  vanquish'd, 
^Vho  knits  together  our  new  Ihendship  then  f 
Weknow.Duke  Friedland.  though  perhaps  the  Swede 
Ought  not  f  have  known  it,  that  you  carry  on 
Secret  negotiations  with  the  Saxons. 
Who  is  our  warranty,  that  toe  are  not 
The  sacrifices  in  those  articles 
Which  'tis  thought  needful  to  conceal  fiom  us? 

WALLKN8TUN  (nSSS). 

Think  you  of  something  better,  Gustavo  Wrangel! 
Of  Prague  no  more. 

WRANGBL. 

Here  my  oommissii 

WALLXNSTEIN. 

Surrender  up  to  you  my  capital ! 

Far  liever  would  I  lace  about,  and  step 

Back  10  my  En^ror. 

WRANOBL. 

If  time  yen  peimils-^- 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

That  lies  with  me,  even  now,  at  any  hour. 

WRANGBL. 

Some  days  ago,  perhaps.  To-day,  no  longer; 
No  longer  since  Sesina's  been  a  prisoner. 

[WALLBIWTEIN  u  BtTtukj  ttnd  tSoieei. 
My  Lord  Duke,  hear  me— We  believe  that  you 
At  present  do  mean  honorably  by  us. 
Since  ye$lerday  we're  sure  of  that — and  now 
This  paper  wammis  for  the  troops,  there's  nothing 
Stands  in  the  way  of  our  full  confidence. 
Prague  shall  not  part  us.   Hear!  The  Chancellor 
Contents  himself  with  Albstadt ;  to  your  Grace 
He  gives  up  Ratschin  and  the  narrow  side. 
But  Egra  above  all  must  open  to  u% 
Era  we  can  think  of  any  junction. 


WALLENSTBUr. 

Te  press  me  hard.    A  measure,  such  as  this, 
Ought  to  be  thoygkt  o£ 

WRANGEL. 

Ay !  but  think  of  Ihis  looi 
That  sodden  action  only  can  procura  it 
Success — think  first  of  this,  your  Highness. 

[Er^Wramgbu 


WALLCNBTBUf. 


You, 


You  therefore  must  I  trust,  and  you  not  me  f 
I  will  consider  of  your  propositkm. 

WRAMCOBL. 

I  must  entreat,  that  your  oonsideratioii 
Occupy  not  too  long  a  time.  Already 
Has  this  negotiation,  my  Lord  Duke 
Crept  on  into  the  second  year.  If 
Is  settled  this  time,  will  the  Chancellor 
Consider  it  as  broken  off  for  ever. 


SCENE  VI. 
Wallbnstbin,  Tbrtsky,  md  Illo  (re^nier). 


b't  an  light? 

TBRTSKT. 

Are  you  compromised  ? 

ILLO. 

This  Swede 
Went  smiling  fiom  you.    Yes !  you  're  oompnmiaed 

WA£LBN8TBIN. 

As  yet  is  nothing  settled :  and  (well  weigfa'd) 
I  feel  myself  inclined  to  leave  it  so. 

TERTSBY. 

How  ?  What  was  diat  ? 

wallenstbin. 

Come  on  me  what  may  come 
The  doing  evil  to  avoid  an  evil 
Can  not  be  good ! 

TERTBKT. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you,  Duko. 
wallenstbin.  * 

To  live  upon  the  mercy  of  these  Swedes! 
Of  these  proud-hearted  Swedes !— I  could  not  bear  it 

ILLO. 

Goest  thou  as  fugitive,  as  mendicant! 

Bringest  thou  not  more  to  ihem  than  thou  receivesi 


SCENE  VU. 


•  A  great  Mom  dmt  Latma.  tinee  called  the  Swede' 
the  body  of  tiielr  freat  king  having  beeo  foood  at  ilie  foot  ofit. 
sAsr  the  battle  la  whiek  be  km  hie  fife. 


To  them  oiler  ike  Countess  Tebtbet. 

WALLENSTBIN. 

Who  sent  for  you  ?  There  is  no  bosness  here 
For  women. 

C0UNTB88. 

I  am  come  to  bid  you  joy. 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

Use  thy  authority,  Teilsky ;  bid  her  go. 

OOONTE88. 

Come  I  peihaps  too  earlyf  I  hope  not 

WALLENSTBIN. 

Set  not  this  tongue  upon  me,  I  entreat  yoa : 
You  know  it  is  the  weapon  that  destroyi  mo. 
I  am  routed,  if  a  woman  but  attack  mei 
I  cannot  traffic  in  die  trade  of  words 
Wiih  that  unrsBsooing  sex. 

OOtJNTBSS* 

I  had  already 
Givsn  the  Bohesuans  a  king. 

WALLBNSTB»  (sordoseiaaOf). 

Tlmy  have  OQS^ 
In  cQoaequenee,  no  doubt 

COUNTESS  (to  the  ctken). 

Ha!  what  new  scruple f 

TBBTSBT. 

Tlie  Duke  will  not 
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couNTiaa. 

He  toiU  ruM  what  he  i 


It  Um  ifith  fcm  DDw.  Try.  For  I  am  mbnced. 
When  fclb  btgm  to  talk  to  me  of  ooaKaence, 
Andoffideli^. 


Howt  then,  when  all 
Laj  in  the  fiuroff  diitanee,  when  the  raad 
Stretched  eat  before  thine  eyei  interminably, 
Tben  hadst  tfaoa  oofurage  and  reeolye;  and  now. 
Now  that  the  dream  it  being  realised, 
Hie  porpoae  ripe,  the  iarae  ascertain'd, 
Doat  tfaoa  begm  to  play  die  dastard  now  ? 
Flann'd  merely,  'tie  a  common  felony ; 
Aooomplish'd,  an  inunortal  undertaking : 
And  whh  aocoeaB  oomea  pardon  hand  in  hand ; 
For  all  oTent  ia  God'a  arbitrament 

8E11VANT  (aaterf). 
The  Cbkmel  PiccolominL 

ooujiTBB  (haatUy), 

— Muatwaift. 

WALURfSTEIK. 

1  cannot  tea  him  now.    Another  time. 

amvANT. 
Bat  for  two  minntea  he  entreats  an  audience : 
Of  the  moat  urgent  nature  is  his  bosineBB. 

WALLEMSTKIN. 

Who  knows  what  he  may  bring  os !  I  will  hear  him. 

COUNTE88  (laughs), 
Uigent  for  hmi,  no  doubt ;  out  thou  mayeat  wait 

WAUJCNffTEIN. 

iVhatisitr 

OOUNTBSS. 

Thon  Shalt  be  informed  hereafter. 
Fust  let  the  Swede  and  thee  be  compromised. 

[ExU  SsavAN  T. 

WALLKN8TEIN. 

It  there  were  yet  a  choice !  if  yet  some  milder 
Way  of  escajpe  were  pomible— I  still 
WOl  cfaooae  it,  and  avoid  the  last  eitreme. 

OOUICTESS. 

Oeaireat  dioti  nothmg  further?  Sach  a  way 

lies  still  before  thee.   Send  this  Wnngel  off 

Foiget  darn  thy  old  hopes,  cast  for  away 

All  thy  past  lifo ;  determine  to  commence 

A  new  one.    Virtue  hath  her  heroes  too, 

Aa  weD  as  Fame  and  Fortune.— To  Vienna— 

Henco-HD  the  Emperor— kneel  before  the  dirane;' 

Take  a  foil  coOer  wiA  diee    say  atoud. 

Then  didst  hut  wish  to  prove  thy  foalty ; 

Hiy  whole  intontkn  hut  to  dnpe  the  Swede. 

ILLO. 

For  that  too  'tis  too  late.    They  know  too  much : 
Ma  wooM  but  bear  his  own  head  to  the  block. 


Ifoarnoithat   They  have  not  evidence 

T»  atmint  him  legally,  and  they  avoid 

llie  avowal  of  an  arbitFary  power. 

IVy  11  let  the  Duke  resign  withoot  diatnrtwnce. 

I  aae  bow  all  will  end.   The  King  of  Hungary 

MdEea  hia  appearance,  and  'twill  of  itself 

Be  nndersiood,  that  then  the  Duke  retirea. 

There  wiO  not  want  a  formal  dedantioD: 

The  young  king  will  adminiator  the  oath 

T»  Qm  whole  amy;  and  ao  all  retaim 


To  die  old  position.    On  some  morrow  morning 

The  Duke  departs ;  and  now  'tis  stir  and  bustle 

Within  his  castlea.   He  will  hunt,  and  build , 

Superintend  his  horses*  pedigrees. 

Creates  himself  a  court,  gives  golden  keys. 

And  introduceth  strictest  ceremony 

In  foie  proportions,  and  nice  etiquette ; 

Keeps  open  table  with  high  cheer;  in  brief) 

Commenceth  mighty  King — ^in  miniature. 

And  while  he  prudently  demeans  himself) 

And  gives  himself  no  actual  importance, 

He  will  be  let  appear  whate'er  he  likes : 

And  who  dares  doubt,  that  Friedland  will  appear 

A  mighty  Prince  to  his  last  dying  hour  7 

Well  now,  what  then?  Duke  Friedland  is  as  otheia. 

A  fire^iew  Noble,  whom  the  war  baih  raised   « 

To  price  and  currency,  a  Jouah's  gourd. 

An  over-night  creation  of  oourt.fiivor. 

Which  with  an  undistinguishable  ease 

Makes  Banm  or  makea  Prince. 

WAUAwmiN  (m  esireme  agiiationy 

Take  her  away. 
Let  in  the  young  Count  Ficcolomini. 

OOUMTUa. 

Art  thoa  in  earnest?  I  entreat  thee !  Canst  thoa 
Consent  to  bear  thyself  to  thy  own  grave 
So  ignomimoasly  to  be  dried  up? 
Thy  life,  that  arrogated  such  a  height. 
To  end  in  such  a  nothing !  To  be  nothing 
When  one  was  alwaya  nothing,  is  an  evi? 
That  asks  no  stretch  of  padence,  a  light  evil  ,* 
Bat  to  become  a  nothing,  having  been 

WALLDfaruN  (tUuU  t^  in  tidemt  ag^atum). 
Show  me  a  way  out  of  this  stifling  crowd. 
Ye  Powen  of  Aidance !  Show  me  such  a  way 
Aa  /am  capable  of  going^^--^ 
Am  no  tongae-hero,  no  fine  virtue-prattler; 
I  cannot  warm  by  thhaking  ,*  cannot  say 
To  the  good  lock  that  tarns  her  back  upon  me, 
:  "Go;  I  need  thee  not" 


Ceaae  I  to  workMl  am  annihilate 

Dangen  nor  aacnncea  will  I  shun. 

If  so  I  may  avoid  the  lait  extreme ; 

Bat  ere  I  aink  down  into  nothingneai^ 

Leave  off  ao  little,  who  began  ao  great. 

Ere  that  the  worid  confuaea  me  with  thoae 

Pbor  wretchea,  whom  a  day  createa  and  crumblea, 

Thia  age  and  after  agea*  speak  my  name 

With  hate  and  dread ;  and  Friedland  be  redemption 

For  each  aocumd  deed ! 


What  is  there  here,  than. 
So  againat  nature  ?  Help  me  to  perceive  it ! 
O  let  not  Saperrtition's  nightly  goblins 
Subdue  thy  clear  bright  spirit !  Art  thou  bid 
To  mnrder  ? — with  abhorr'd  accursed  poniard. 
To  viohito  the  hreeati  that  nourish'd  thee  ? 
That  toere  against  our  nature,  that  might  apdy 
Make  thy  flesh  shudder,  and  thy  whole  heart  sicken.'f 


•  Covldlhava  hsBanM aoeh a OsnnsiiinB,  •■  iIm  eis  •f 
the  woid  aftai^worid.  for  postaritj.— "  Et  vwmIm  W«II  vad 
XatkmeU  mflinsn  Namon"— miibt  have  been  rendered  wi^ 
moie  Hteral  6delitr  .—Let  world  and  after-world  apeak  oat  nr 

uDe,ete. 

1 1  have  not  Teatnied  to  affirant  the  faatidioaa  'bGcac/oToat 
BfS  with  the  Kteral  trsndatioo  of  thia  fine. 
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Yet  not  a  few,  and  for  a  meaner  ol^ect, 
\Iave  ventured  even  this,  ay,  and  peribrm'd  it 
What  is  there  in  thy  case  bo  Uack  and  monstrous  7 
Thou  art  accused  of  treason — whether  with 
Or  without  justice  is  not  now  the  question — 
Thou  art  lost  if  thou  dost  not  avail  thee  quickly 
Of  the  power  which  thou  pooKssesfr^Friedland  *  Duke  ! 
Tell  me,  where  lives  that  thing  so  meek  and  tame, 
That  doth  not  all  his  living  faculties 
Put  forth  in  preservation  of  his  life ! 
What  deed  so  daring,  which  necessity 
And  desperation  wiU  not  sanctify  ? 

WALLUiB  rUN* 

Once  was  this  Ferdinand  so  gracious  to  me : 
He  loved  me ;  he  esteem'd  me ;  I  was  placed 
The  nearest  to  his  heart    Full  many  a  time 
We,  like  familiar  friends,  both  at  one  table, 
Have  banqueted  together.    He  and  I— 
And  the  young  kings  themselves  hel^}  me  the  iMsin 
Wherewith  to  wash  me-Hind  is't  come  to  this? 

COUNTESS. 

So  fiuthfully  proservest  thou  each  small  favor, 

And  hast  no  memoiy  for  contumelies  7 

Must  I  remind  thee,  how  at  Regensbuig 

This  man  repaid  thy  faithful  services  t 

All  ranks  and  all  conditions  in  the  empire 

Thou  hadst  wrong'd,  to  make  him  great,— hadst 

goaded  on  thee, 
On  <Aee,  the  hate,  the  curse  of  the  whole  world. 
No  friend  existed  for  thee  in  all  Germany, 
And  why !  because  thou  hadst  existed  only 
For  the  Emperor.   To  the  Emperor  alone 
Clung  Friedknd  in  that  stoim  which  gathered  round 

binn 
At  Regensburg  in  the  Diet— and  he  dnpp'd  thee ! 
He  let  thee  &U!  He  let  thee  fall  a  victim 
To  the  Bavarian,  to  that  insolent! 
Deposed,  stript  bare  of  all  thy  dignity 
And  power,  amid  the  taunting  of  thy  foes. 
Thou  wert  let  drop  into  obscurity.^" 
Say  not  the  restoration  of  thy  hooBr 
HttB  made  atonement  for  that  first  iiyustioe. 
No  honest  good-will  was  it  that  roplaced  thee ; 
The  law  of  hfrd  necessity  replaced  thee, 
Which  they  had  fain  opposed,  but  that  they  could  not 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

Not  to  their  good  wishes,  that  is  certain. 
Nor  yet  to  hii  afi^tion,  I  'm  indebted 
For  this  high  office;  and  if  I  abuse  it, 
f  shall  therein  abuse  no  confidenco. 

00171ITin. 

AfleclioQ  I  confidence  1— They  nssM  thee. 
Necessity,  impetuous  remonstrant! 
Who  not  with  empty  names,  or  shows  of  proxy, 
Is  served,  who  '11  have  the  thing  and  not  the  symbol. 
Ever  seeks  out  the  greatest  and  the  bes^ 
And  at  the  rudder  places  Aim,  e'en  though 
She  had  been  forced  to  take  him  from  the  rabble — 
She,  this  Necessity,  it  was  that  placed  thee 
In  diis  high  office ;  it  was  she  that  gave  thee 
Thy  letters*pQtent  of  mauguration. 
flpr,  to  the  uttermost  moment  that  they  can, 
This  race  still  help  themselves  at  cheapest  rate 
With  slavish  souls,  with  puppeti !  At  the  approach 
Of  extreme  peril,  when  a  hoUow  image 
*  Is  found  a  hollow  image  and  no  more, 
Then  fUls  the  power  inio  die  migh^  bands 


Of  Nature,  of  the  spirit  giant-bom. 
Who  listens  only  to  himself^  knows  noduii^ 
Of  stipulations,  duties,  reverences, 
And,  like  the  emancipated  force  of  fire, 
Unmaster*d  scorches,  ere  it  reaches  them. 
Their  finenqmn  webs,  dieir  artificial  policy. 

WALLXNSTEUf. 

Tis  tnie!  diey  saw  me  always  as  I  am— 
Always !  I  did  not  cheat  them  in  the  bargain. 
I  never  held  it  worth  my  pains  to  hide 
The  bold  all-grssping  habit  of  my  soul. 

CODNTEBS. 

Nay  rathei^-thou  hast  ever  shown  thyself 

A  formidable  man,  without  restraint ; 

Hast  exercised  the  full  prerogatives 

Of  thy  impetuous  nature,  which  had  beeo 

Once  granted  to  thee.    Therefore,  Duke,  not  fAoM, 

Who  hast  still  remain'd  consistent  vnAi  thyself^ 

But  Ihey  are  in  the  wrong,  who  fearing  thee. 

Intrusted  such  a  power  in  hands  diey  fear'd. 

For,  by  the  laws  of  Spirit  in  the  right 

Is  every  individual  character 

That  acts  in  strict  consistence  with  itselC 

SelPoontradiction  is  the  only  wrong. 

Wert  thou  another  being,  then,  when  thou 

Eight  yean  ago  pursuedst  thy  march  wnth  fire 

And  sword,  and  desolation,  through  the  Circles 

Of  Germany,  the  univenal  scourge. 

Didst  mock  all  ordinances  of  the  empire. 

The  fearful  rights  of  strength  alone  exertedst 

Trampledst  to  earth  each  rank,  each  magistracy. 

All  to  extend  thy  Sultan's  domination  7 

Then  was  the  time  to  break  thee  in,  to  curb 

Thy  haughty  will,  to  teach  thee  ordinance. 

But  no,  the  Emperor  felt  no  touch  of  conscience 

What  served  him  pleased  him,  and  without  a  murmur 

He  stamp*d  his  broad  seal  on  these  lawlem  deeds. 

What  at  that  time  was  right  because  thou  didst  it 

For  hwit  to-day  is  all  at  once  become 

Opprobrious,  fbul,  because  it  is  directed 

AgaxMl  him. — O  most  flimsy  supentition ! 

WALLXNSTDM  (rtW^). 

I  never  saw  it  in  this  light  before. 

Tis  even  sa   The  Emperor  perpetrated 

Deeds  through  my  aim,  deeds  most  unorderly. 

And  even  this  prince's  mantle,  which  I  wear, 

I  owe  to  what  were  services  to  him, 

But  most  high  misdemeanon  'gainst  the  empire. 

coiTirma. 

Then  betwixt  diee  and  him  (oonfeas  it  Friedknd !) 
The  point  can  be^  more  of  light  and  dn^. 
Only  of  power  aifl  the  opportunity, 
lliat  opportunity,  lo !  it  comes  yonder 
Approaching  with  swift  steeds ;  then  widi  a  swing 
Throw  thyself  up  into  the  charioteeat 
Seixe  with  firm  hand  the  reins,  ere  thy  opponent 
Anticipate  thee,  and  himself  make  conqnest 
Of  the  now  empty  seat    The  moment  comei ; 
It  is  already  here,  when  diou  must  write 
The  absohite  total  of  thy  life's  vast  sum. 
The  conHellations  stand  victorious  o'er  diee, 
The  planets  shoot  good  fortune  in  fiiir  junctions. 
And  tell  diee, "  Now 's  the  time !"  The  starry  oomee^ 
Hast  thou  thy  life-long  measured  to  no  purpose  7 
The  quadrant  and  the  circle,  were  they  phiythingi  > 
[PoMmg  to  Ae  difirtni  obfetu  in  Ike  rmm^ 
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The  aodiao,  ibe  rolling  ortM  of  hMven, 

Haat  pictured  on  these  walk,  aod  all  aroimd  thee 

In  dumb,  foreboding  symboli  haat  thoa  placed 

Tbiem  aeren  preaiding  Lorda  of  Deatiny— 

For  107a  ?  la  all  thia  preparation  nothing  ? 

la  there  no  manow  in  thii  hollow  art, 

That  even  to  thyaelf  it  doth  avail 

Nodiing,  and  haa  no  influence  over  thee 

In  the  icreat  moment  of  deciaion  t 

WAUiBisTEiif  idurmg  tkU  kul  ipeedk  «aflb  ip  ami 
damn  wUk  unoard  Mrugglet,  UAonng  wUk  pauUm ; 
jfopa  midiady,  aUmds  wtHl,  then  mlem^tmg  ike 
CkMdeuy 

Send  Wnngel  to  me— I  will  inalantly 

Diapatch  tfane  oourien— ~ 

ILLO  (Amryuy  oid). 

God  in  heaven  he 


WAJXENBTKUr. 

It  ia  Ut  evfl  genraa  and  swm. 

Our  evil  geniua!  It  chaatiaea  him 

nuDOgfa  me,  the  inatrument  of  hia  ambitian ; 

And  I  expect  no  laaa,  than  that  Revenge 

E'en  now  ia  whetting  for  my  breast  the  poniaid. 

Who  sows  the  aerpent's  teeth.  let  him  not  hope 

To  reap  a  joyooa  harvest    Every  crime 

Haa,  in  the  moment  of  ita  perpetration, 

Im  own  avenging  angel — dark  nu^giving, 

An  ominous  sinking  at  the  inmoat  heart 

He  can  no  kmger  truat  me—Then  no  longer 

Can  I  retieat — ao  come  that  which  muat  ccnne^— 

Still  Deatiny  preaervea  ita  due  relatkma : 

The  heart  within  ua  ia  its  abaolute 

Vloegeieot 

[7b  TntatT. 
Coj^  conduct  you  Guatave  Wnngel 
To  my  alate-cabinet — Myaelf  will  qwak  to 
The  oourieia^ — And  dispatch  immediately 
A  aervaot  for  Octavio  Piccokmiim. 

[7b  Ihe  C0DRTE88,  lo&o  cannot  conceal  her  trimnpL 
No  exultation!  woman,  triumph  not! 
For  jealoua  are  the  Powem  of  Deatiny. 
Joy  premature,  and  abouts  ere  victory, 
Encroach  upon  their  rights  and  privilegea. 
We  aow  the  seed,  and  they  the  growth  determine. 
[WkSeke  ie wtaking hie eml,  Ae  ewiamdrepe. 


ACTV. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene,  ae  in  (ke  preeedh^  AeL 

WAXXKNnxiN,  Octavio  Pyccoloiiiiil 

WAULKRimii  (coming  foneard  m  comwrsofioR). 
He  aeods^ne  word  fiom  Lina,  thathelieaaick; 
But  I  have  aure  intelligence,  that  he 
Secretea  himself  at  Frauenbeig  with  Galaa. 
Secure  them  both,  and  aend  them  to  me  hither. 
Remember,  thou  takeat  en  thee  the  oonmand 
Of  thoae  aarae  Spaniah  regimenls,^ — oonstandy 
Make  preparation,  and  be  never  ready  ; 
And  if  they  urge  thee  to  dmw  out  againat  me, 
Sdl  anawer  tbs,  and  stand  aa  thou  weit  fotter'dl 
I  know,  that  it  ia  doing  thee  a  aervice 
To  keep  thee  out  of  action  in  thia  business. 
HMra  lovoat  to  Imger  on  hi  fiur  ^pearanoea; 
12 


Stepa  of  extremity  are  not  thy  province, 
Therefore  have  I  aought  out  this  part  for  thclle. 
Thou  wilt  thia  time  be  of  moat  service  to  me 
By  thy  inertnem.   The  mean  time,  if  fortune 
Decbure  itself  on  my  side,  thou  wilt  know 
What  is  to  da 

Enter  Max.  Picoolomini. 
Now  go,  Oetavia 
This  night  muat  thou  be  off:  take  my  own  horsea . 
Him  here  I  keep  with  me — make  short  forewell— 
Truat  me,  I  think  we  all  ahall  meet  again 
In  joy  and  thriving  fortunea. 

OCTAVIO  (to  ku  eon). 

lahallseeyoQ 
Yet  ere  I  go. 


SCENE  n. 


Waixenbtun,  Max.  Piocolominl 
MAX.  (fldfuncee  to  Mai). 
My  General! 

WALtXNSTEIN. 

That  am  I  no  longer,  if 
Thoa  a^eat  thyaelf  the  Emperor's  officer 

MAX. 

Then  thou  wilt  leave  the  army,  General  ? 

WAIXKN8TKIN. 
I  have  renounced  the  aervice  of  the  Emperor. 

MAX. 

And  thou  wOt  leave  the  army  f 

WAUiXNSTEIN. 

Rather  hope  I 
To  bind  it  nearer  still  and  foster  to  me. 

[He  eeaU  kimeel/ 
Yea,  Max.,  I  have  delay'd  to  open  it  to  diee, 
Even  till  the  hour  of  acting  'gina  to  strike. 
Youth's  fortunate  feeling  doth  seiie  earily 
The  absolute  right,  yea,  and  a  joy  it  ia 
To  exercise  the  single  apprehension 
Where  the  sums  square  in  proof; 
But  where  it  happens,  that  of  two  aure  evib 
One  must  be  taken,  where  the  hoait  not  wholly 
Bringa  ilaelf  beck  from  out  the  atrife  of  dutiea. 
There  't  is  a  blessing  to  have  no  election. 
And  blank  necessity  ia  grace  and  fovor. 
— ^Thia  is  now  present :  do  not  look  behind  diee^ 
It  can  ito  more  avail  thee.   Look  thou  forwards ! 
Think  not !  judge  not !  prepare  thyaelf  to  act ' 
The  Court — it  hath  determined  on  my  ruin. 
Therefore  I  will  to  be  beforehand  with  them. 
Well  join  the  Swedea — ^rig^t  galUnt  feUowa  are 

they, 
And  our  good  friends. 

[He  etope  himedf,  expecting  PiccoLomin's  onsiwr. 
I  have  to'en  thee  by  surprise.    Answer  me  not 
I  grant  thee  time  to  recollect  thyaelf 

[He  riees,  and  retiree  to  ihe  back  of  ike  etage 
Max.  remaine  for  a  long  time  motionleee, 
in  a  trance  of  exceeeioe  anguuih.  At  kie 
fret  motion  Wallxnstein  retume,  and 
placee  himedf  hefore  Jktai. 

MAX. 

My  General,  this  day  thou  makest  me 
Of  age  to  speak  in  my  own  right  and  person. 
For  till  this  day  I  have  been  spared  the  trouble 
To  find  out  ray  ofwn  road.   Thee  have  I  foOowM 
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With  nKMt  implicit  unoonditioDal  fiuth. 
Sore  of  the  right  path  if  I  fbllowM  thee. 
Today,  for  Hie  first  time,  dost  thou  refer 
Me  to  myseli^  and  fbrcest  me  to  make 
Election  between  thee  and  my  own  heart 

WAIXUVSniN, 

Soft  cradled  thee  thy  Fortune  till  to-day ; 
Thy  duties  thou  oooldBt  exercise  in  sport. 
Indulge  all  lovely  instincts,  act  for  ever 
With  undivided  heart    It  can  remain 
No  longer  thus.    Like  enemies,  the  loads 
Start  fiom  each  other.    Duties  strive  with  duties. 
Thou  must  needs  choose  thy  party  in  the  war 
Which  is  now  kindling  'twizt  thy  friend  and  him 
Who  is  thy  Emperor. 

MAX. 

War!  is  that  the  name 7 
War  is  as  frightful  as  heaven's  pestilence. 
Yet  it  is  good,  is  it  heaven's  will  as  that  it. 
Is  that  a  good  war,  which  against  the  Emperor 
Thou  wagest  with  the  Emperor's  own  army  I 
O  God  of  heaven !  what  a  change  is  this ! 
Beseems  it  me  to  ofler  such  penuasion 
To  thee,  who  like  the  fix'd  star  of  the  pole 
Wert  all  1  gazed  at  on  life's  trackless  ocean? 
O!  what  a  rent  thou  makest  in  my  heart ! 
The  ingrain'd  instinct  of  old  reverence, 
The  holy  habit  of  obediency, 
Must  I  pluck  live  asunder  from  thy  namef 
Nay,  do  not  turn  thy  countenance  upon  m^— 
It  always  was  as  a  god  looking  at  me ! 
Duke  Wallenstein,  its  power  is  not  departed : 
The  senses  still  are  in  thy  bonds,  althou^^. 
Bleeding,  the  soul  hath  freed  itself 


WALLENSTEIN. 


Mu.,  hear  me. 


MAI. 

0 !  do  it  not,  I  pray  thee,  do  it  not ! 
T^ere  is  a  pure  and  noble  soul  within  thee, 
Knows  not  of  this  unblest,  unlucky  doing. 
Thy  will  is  chaste,  it  is  thy  fancy  only 
Which  hath  polluted  thee — and  innocence, 
tt  will  not  let  ilself  be  driven  away 
From  that  world-awing  aspect.    Thou  wilt  not. 
Thou  canst  not,  end  in  this.    It  would  reduce 
All  human  creatures  to  disloyalty 
Against  the  nobleness  of  their  own  nature. 
Twill  justify  die  vulgar  misbelief, 
Which  holdeth  nothing  noble  in  free-will, 
And  trusts  itwlf  to  impotence  alone. 
Made  powerful  only  in  an  unknown  power. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  world  will  judge  me  sternly,  I  expect  it 
Ahready  have  I  said  to  my  own  self 
AH  thou  canst  say  fo  me.    Who  but  avoids 
The  eztfeme,  can  he  by  going  round  avoid  it? 
But  here  there  is  no  choice.    Yes — ^I  must  use 
Or  suffer  violence— «o  stands  the  case. 
There  remains  nothing  possible  but  tint 

MAX. 

0  that  IB  never  possible  ibr  thee ! 

Tis  the  bst  desperate  resource  of  those 

Cheap  souls,  to  whom  their  honor,  their  good  name 

Is  their  poor  savii^,  their  last  worthless  keep. 

Which  having  staked  and  kist,  they  stake  themselves 

In  tha  mad  rage  of  gaming.   Thou  art  rich. 


And  glorious ;  with  an  unpolluted  heart 

Thou  canst  make   conquest  of  whate*er  seems 

highest ! 

But  he,  who  once  hath  acted  in&my. 
Does  nothing  more  in  this  worid. 

WALLENSTEIN  (grtupi  kU  iond). 

Cahnly.Maz.! 
Much  that  is  great  and  excellent  vrill  we 
Perfonn  together  yet    And  if  we  only 
Stand  on  the  heifpit  with  dignity,  't  is  soon 
Forgotten,  Max.,  by  what  road  we  ascended. 
Believe  me,  many  a  crown  shines  spotless  now. 
That  yet  was  deeply  sullied  in  the  winning. 
To  the  evil  spirit  doth  the  earth  belong, 
Not  to  the  good.    All,  that  the  powers  diviae 
Send  from  above,  are  universal  hlessings : 
Their  light  rejoices  us,  their  air  refreshes, 
But  never  yet  was  man  enrich'd  by  them : 
In  their  eternal  realm  no  prcperly 
Is  to  be  struggled  ibr— all  there  is  general. 
The  jewel,  the  allfvalued  gold  we  win 
From  the  deceiving  Powers,  depraved  in  natim 
That  dwell  beneath  the  day  and  Uessed  sun-light 
Not  without  sacrifices  are  they  render'd 
Propitious,  and  there  lives  no  soul  on  earth 
That  e'er  retired  unsullied  from  their  servioe. 

MAX. 

Whatever  is  human,  to  the  human  being 

Do  I  allow — and  to  the  vehement 

And  striving  spirit  readily  I  pardon 

The  excess  of  action ;  but  to  thee,  my  General ! 

Above  aU  othen  make  I  laige  concession. 

For  thou  must  move  a  world,  and  be  the  master — 

He  kills  thee,  who  condemns  thee  to  inaction 

So  be  it  dien !  maintain  thee  in  thy  post 

By  violence.    Resist  the  Emperor, 

And  if  it  must  be,  fi>rce  with  force  repel . 

I  will  not  praise  it,  yet  I  can  foigive  it 

But  not— not  to  the  <rtitfofw.yes!— the  word 

Is  spoken  out 

Not  to  the  traitor  can  I  yield  a  pardon. 

That  is  no  mere  excess !  that  is  no  error 

Of  human  nature — that  is  wholly  difierent, 

O  that  is  black,  black  as  the  pit  of  hell ! 

[Wallenstein  betrays  a  tuddtn  agiioHmi 
T%oa  canst  not  hear  it  nomei,  and  wilt  thou  ^  it  ? 

0  turn  back  to  thy  duty.    That  thou  canst, 

1  hold  it  certain.    Send  me  to  \^enna : 

1 11  make  thy  peace  fbr  thee  with  the  Emperor. 
He  knows  thee  not    But  I  do  know  thee.  He 
Shall  see  thee,  Duke !  with  my  uncbuded  eye. 
And  I  bring  back  his  confidence  to  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  is  too  late.  Thou  knowest  not  what  has  happen'd 

MAX. 

Were  it  too  late,  and  were  things  gone  so  far. 
That  a  crime  only  could  prevent  thy  fidl. 
Then— fall!  fall  honorably,  even  as  thou  stood'st 
Lose  the  command.    Go  from  Aie  stage  of  war. 
Thou  canst  with  splendor  do  it— do  it  too 
With  innocence.    Thou  hast  lived  much  fbr  otbera. 
At  length  live  thou  fbr  thy  otkh  sel£    I  fi>llow  thee 
My  destiny  I  never  part  from  thine. 

WALLKNrrEIN. 

It  is  too  late .'  Even  now,  while  thou  art  losing 
Thy  words,  one  after  frie  other  are  the  mile-stonoa 
Left  fast  behind  by  my  post  courien. 
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Who  bear  the  order  on  to  Prague  and  Elgfa. 

[Max.  ttamU  at  comuhed,  wUk  a  gethart  aud 

eounienance  expre$dng  ike  mott  wtenm  am^ 

guulL 
TieU  tbyKlf  10  it    We  act  as  we  are  ibicod. 
/  cannot  give  aasent  to  my  own  shame 
And  min.    Tlbou— no— thou  canst  not  ibnake  me ! 
So  let  na  do,  what  muat  be  done,  with  dignity. 
With  a  liim  stepi   What  am  I  doing  wone 
Than  did  famed  Cnar  at  the  Rubicfm, 
l¥hen  he  the  legions  led  against  his  oonntry. 
The  which  his  country  had  deliver*d  to  him  7 
Had  he  thrown  down  the  sword,  he  had  been  lost, 
Aa  f  were,  if  I  but  disann*d  myself 
I  tnoe  oat  aomediing  in  me  of  his  spirit ; 
Ghre  me  his  luck,  that  other  thing  111  bear. 

(Max.  qmUkimabrupUtf,  WAiXKNSTEiN.ttefdlei 

md€verpowered,continu£tUoking«^fierhim, 

md  is  wtiU  in  this  potture  when  Tbrtbkt 


SCENE  m. 

WALLENffnUN,  TeRIWT. 


TE&T8KT. 

Pieoolomim  jnst  left  you  1 


Where  is  Wmgel? 


Hi  is  already  gone. 


WALUENBTKIir. 

In  such  a  hnny  f 


It  ia  aa  if  die  earth  had  swallow'd  hhn. 

He  had  scarce  left  thee,  when  I  went  to  aeek  hinL 

I  wirii'd  some  woids  with  him — bat  he  was  gone. 

How,  when,  and  where,  could  no  one  tell  me.  Kaj, 

I  half  beliere  U  waa  the  devil  himself; 

A  haman  croaiore  could  not  so  «t  once 

HaveTanish'd 

iLLO  ienienl^ 
Is  it  true  that  thou  wilt  aend 
Oe«iTiot 

TKHTSKT. 

How,  Oetavio !  Whither  aend  him ! 

WALLENSTKIN. 

Ha  goea  to  Franenberg,  and  will  lead  hither 
The  Spaniah  and  Italian  regiments. 

ILLO. 

No! 
Kay,  Haaven  forbid  7 

wALLKNmnr. 

And  why  should  Heaven  forbid  7 

ILLO. 

Him !— diat  deceiver !  Wouldst  thou  trasi  to  him 
The  aoldieiy  I  Him  wilt  thou  let  slip  from  thee. 
Now,  in  the  veiy  instant  that  decides  ua 


Thoa  wilt  not  do  this!— No!  I  pray  thee,  no! 

WALLXNSTSUr. 

Teara  whimsical. 

ILLO. 

0  bat  ibr  this  thne,  Daka^ 
TiaU  to  our  wanniig!  Let  Mm  not  depart. 

WALLINBTZnC* 

Aad  why  ihoiild  I  not  tnvt  him  only  ihk  titntf. 


Who  have  always  trusted  him?  What,  then,  has 

happen'd, 
That  I  should  lose  my  good  opinion  of  him  7 
In  complaisance  to  your  whims,  not  my  own. 
I  most,  ibrsooth,  give  up  a  rooted  judgment 
Think  not  I  am  a  woman.  Having  trusted  him 
E*en  till  to-day.  Unlay  too  will  I  trust  him. 

TERT8KT. 

Mvit  it  be  he—he  only  7  Send  another. 

WALLKN8TKIN. 

It  most  be  he^  whom  I  myself  have  choaen ; 
He  is  well  fitted  for  the  buainess.  Therefore 
I  gave  it  him. 

ILLO. 

Because  he's  an  Italian — 
Tlierefore  is  he  well  fitted  for  the  busineas ! 

WALLEN8TKIN. 

I  know  you  love  them  not— nor  sire  nor  son — 

Because  that  I  esteem  them,  love  them— visibly 

Esteem  them,  love  them  more  than  you  and  ottiers, 

E*en  as  they  merit   Therefore  are  they  eye-blights 

Thorns  in  your  foot-path.    But  your  jeabusiea, 

In  what  aflact  they  me  or  my  concerns  7 

Are  they  the  wone  to  me  because  you  hate  diemf 

Love  or  hato  one  another  as  you  vrill, 

I  leave  to  each  man  his  own  moods  and  likings ; 

Yet  know  the  wordi  of  each  of  you  to  me. 

ILLO. 

Von  Questenbeig,  while  he  was  here,  was  always 
Lurking  aboat  with  this  Oclavia 

WALLKN8TE1N. 

It  happen'd  with  my  knowledge  and  peimisBion. 

ILLO. 

I  know  that  aecret  messengers  came  to  him 
Fiom  Galas 

WALLBNSTSIN. 

That's  not  true. 
iLLa 

0  thou  art  hUnd. 
With  thy  deep-aeeing  eyes ! 

WALLSNBmN. 

Thou  wilt  not  shake 
My  foith  for  m»— my  fiuth,  which  foonds  itwlf 
On  the  profonndeat  science^   If  'tis  ftlae. 
Then  the  whole  science  of  the  stars  is  folse ; 
For  know,  I  have  a  jdedge  from  Fate  itself 
That  he  is  the  most  fiuthful  of  my  friends. 

ILLO. 

Hast  thoa  a  pledge,  that  this  pledge  is  not  folae  7 

WALLXN8TKIN. 

There  exist  momenla  in  the  life  of  man. 
When  he  ia  nearer  the  great  Seal  of  the  world 
Than  ia  man's  custom,  uid  poascssca  freely 
The  power  of  queationing  his  destiny  t 
And  such  a  moment  'twas,  when  in  the  night 
Before  the  action  in  the  plains  of  Lutzen, 
Leaning  against  a  tree,  thoughta  crowding  thoughts 
I  look'd  out  far  upon  the  ominooa  plain. 
My  whole  lifo,  past  and  future,  in  this  moment 
Before  my  mind's  eye  glided  in  prooeirion. 
And  to  the  destiny  of  the  next  morning 
The  spirit,  fill'd  with  anxious  presentiment. 
Did  knit  tlie  most  removed  futurity. 
Tlien  said  I  alao  to  myself,  *  So  many 
Doet  thon  command.  They  follow  all  thy  stall 
And  as  oo^ome  great  number  aet  their  AU 
Upon  thy  single  head,  and  only  man 
193  178 
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The  tmmI  of  tfay  fbrtone.    Tet  a  day 

Will  oome,  when  Destiny  shall  once  more  scatter 

AH  these  in  many  a  several  direction : 

Few  be  they  who  will  stand  out  faithful  to  thee.** 

I  yeam'd  to  know  which  one  was  fiuthfullest 

Of  all,  this  camp  included.    Great  Destiny, 

Give  me  a  sign !  And  he  shall  be  the  man. 

Who,  on  the  approaching  morning,  comes  the  iint 

To  meet  roe  with  a  token  of  his  love : 

And  thinking  this,  I  fell  into  a  slmnber. 

Then  midmost  in  the  battle  was  I  led 

In  sjnrit    Great  die  pressure  and  the  tmnnlt! 

Then  was  my  horse  kill'd  under  me :  I  sank; 

And  over  me  away  all  unconcemedly, 

Drove  horse  and  rider — and  thus  trod  to  pieces 

I  lay,  and  panted  like  a  dying  roan ; 

Then  seized  me  suddenly  a  savior  arm : 

It  was  Octavio*s — ^I  awoke  at  once, 

Twas  broad  day,  and  Octowo  stood  before  me. 

"  My  brother,"  said  he,  "  do  not  ride  to^y 

The  dapple,  as  you  're  wont ;  but  mount  tKe  horse 

Which  I  have  chosen  for  thee.    Do  it,  brother ! 

In  love  to  me.    A  strong  dream  wazn'd  me  so.*' 

It  was  the  swiftness  of  this  horse  that  snatch'd  me 

From  the  hot  pursuit  of  Bannier*s  dragoons. 

My  cousin  rode  the  dapple  on  that  day. 

And  never  more  saw  I  or  horse  or  xider. 


That  vras  a  chance. 


ILLO. 


There  *s  no  such  thing  as  chance. 
In  brieC  'tis  sign'd  and  seal*d  that  this  Octavk) 
Is  my  good  angel — and  now  no  word  more. 

[He  u  Ttiirmg, 

TERTBKT. 

Thb  is  my  comfort— Max.  remains  our  hostage. 

ILLO. 

And  he  shall  never  stir  from  here  alive. 

WALLKNSTCiN  (Stops  and  turru  himtdf  round). 
Are  ye  not  like  the  women,  who  fbr  ever 
Only  recur  to  their  first  woid,  althou^ 
One  had  been  talking  reason  by  the  hour! 
Know,  that  the  human  being's  thoughts  and  deeds 
Are  not,  like  ocean  billows,  blindly  moved. 
The  inner  world,  his  microcosmus,  is 
The  deep  shaft,  out  of  which  they  spring  eternally. 
They  grow  by  certain  laws,  like  die  tree's  fruit— 
No  juggling  chance  can  metamorphose  them. 
Have  I  the  human  kernd  first  examined  7 
Then  I  know,  too,  the  ftttpre  will  and  action. 


•"i 

SCENE  IV. 
ScBn^-AekmAermFioootownVB  DweUmg-Bouae. 

OOTAVXO  PlOOOLOllIMI,  ISOLANI*  entSTW^. 
IBOLANL 

Here  am  I— Well!  who  comes  yet  of  the  Ofthenf 

ooTAVio  (with  an  air  of  my$tery). 
Bat,  firrt  a  word  with  you.  Count  Isolanl 

MOLANi  {auumng  the  mme  air  of  mystery). 
Will  it  explode,  ha  7 — Is  the  Duke  about 
To  make  the  attempt7  In  me,  fiiend,  yon  mi^  plaee 
Full  confidence. — ^Nay,  put  me  to  die  pnMi£ 

ocravia 
That  may  happen. 


DOLANL 

Noble  brother,  I  am 
Not  one  of  diose  men  who  in  words  are  valiant 
And  when  it  comes  to  action  skulk  away. 
The  Duke  has  acted  towards  me  as  a  friend. 

God  knows  it  is  so;  and  I  owe  him  aU 

He  may  rely  on  my  fidelity. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

I80LANL 

Be  on  your  guard. 
All  flunk  not  as  I  fliink;  and  there  are  many 
Who  still  hold  with  die  Court— yes,  and  they  ny 
That  those  stolen  signatures  bind  diem  to  nodiinf 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  h^ar  it. 

UOLANL 

You  rcijoice ! 

OCTAVIO. 

That  the  Emperor  has  yet  such  gallant  servanti^ 
And  loving  friends. 

ISOLANI. 

Nay,  jeer  not;  I  entreat  yoo. 
They  ^re  no  such  worthless  fellows,  I  assure  you. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  assured  already.    God  forbid 

That  I  should  jest ! — ^In  very  serious  earnest, 

I  am  rctjoiced  to  see  an  honest  cause 

So  strong. 

I80LANL 

The  Devil !— what!— why,  what  means  dus  f 
Are  you  not,  then For  what,  then,  am  I  here  f 

OCTAVIO. 

That  you  may  make  fnU  declaradoo,  whethv 
You  will  be  call'd  the  friend  or  enemy 
Of  die  Emperor. 

I80LANI  (wUh  anmrtf  defkme^ 
That  declaration,  friend, 
111  make  to  him  in  whom  a  right  is  placed 
To  put  that  question  to  me. 

0<TAVIO. 

Whether,  Count, 
That  right  is  mine,  this  paper  may  instract  yon. 

I80LANI  (stammmf^). 
Why — ^why — ^what!  this  is  the  Emperor^s  hand  and 

seal!  [Rsoda. 

"  Whereas,  die  ofl!cers  oollecdvely 
Throughout  our  army  wiU  obey  the  ordeii 
Of  the  lieutenantgeneral  PicoolominL 
As  firom  ourselves" Ben/— Yea!  so!*— Yea! 

yes!j- 
I— I  give  you  joy,  liealeiiBntfeQend  t 

OCTAVIO. 

And  you  sufamit  you  to  die  order  t 

nOLANL 

I- 

But  you  have  taken  me  so  by  anrpriw 
Time  for  reflection  one  amsf  have 


OCTAVIO. 


Two 


nOLANI. 

My  God !  But  dien  the  case  is— 

OCTAVIO. 

Plain  and  ample 
Yon  must  declare  yon,  whedier  you  detemine 
To  act  a  treason  'gainst  your  Lor!  and  Soverejfn, 
Or  Yidiedier  yon  will  serve  him  faidifully. 
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nOLAHL 

TreawD !— My  God !— But  who  talki  then  of  traaioQ  ? 

OOTAVIO. 

That  is  tiio  cam.   The  Prince-duke  k  a  txaitor — 

Meana  to  lead  oyer  to  the  enemy 

Tbo  Emperor's  army. — Now,  Count!— .brief  and 

full— 
Baj,  win  you  break  your  oath  to  die  Emperor? 
CMl  youxaelf  to  the  enemy?— Say,  wfll  you? 

nOLANI. 

What  mean  yon  t  I— I  break  my  oath,  d'ye  Bay, 

To  his  Imperial  Mqertyf 

Did  I  i^  8of->WheD,  when  haye  I  said  that? 

OCTAYIO. 

Ton  have  not  said  it  yet — not  yet    This  instant 
I  wait  to  hear,  Count,  whether  yon  wSl  aay  it. 

IBOUMh 

Ay !  that  delights  me  now,  that  you  yourself 
Bear  witneas  for  me  that  I  never  said  so. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  yon  lenounce  the  Duke,  then? 

nOLAZCZ.  * 

If  he's  planning 
Tieawtt— wly,  treason  breaks  aU  hoods  asunder. 

OCTAVIO.  • 

And  an  determined,  too,  to  fight  against  him! 

I80ULNI. 

He  hae-done  me  service— but  if  he's  a  villain. 
Paiditiaa  aeixe  him.^— AU  soorss  aie  mbb'd  off 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  vqmoed  that  you  're  so  well-disposed. 
Tikis  njght  break  off  in  the  utmost  secKcy 
With  all  the  light^rm'd  troopa— 4t  must  appear 
As  came  the  onier  fiom  the  Duke  himsel£ 
At  Franenbeig  's  the  place  of  rendeivous ; 
Thne  will  Count  Galas  give  you  further  ordezs. 

ISOLANI. 

It  simll  be  done.  But  you'll  remember  me 

With  the  £mperoT^-how  well-dispoeed  you  found  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

1  win  not  fiil  to  mention  it  hooorebly. 

[Exit  IsoLANL   A  Seevaut  enten. 
What,  Colonel  Butler !— Show  him  up. 

iSOlAm  (returning), 
Foigive  me  too  my  bearish  ways,  old  &thfir ! 
lofd  God !  how  should  I  know,  then,  what  a  gnat 
FeBOQ  I  had  befim  me? 

OCTAVIO. 

No  excuses ! 

I80I.Ain. 

I  an  a  maty  lad,  and  if  at  time 
A  rash  word  might  eacape  me  'gainst  die  court 
Amidst  iny  wiaie— yon  know  no  hann  was  meant 

[£nt 

OCtAVIO. 

Tou  need  not  be  uneasy  on  that  soon, 
"niathaasaooeeded.  Fortune  fiivorns 
Wnttk  all  ibe  others  only  but  as  much! 


SCENE  y. 

OCTAVlO,  PlOCOLOinNI,  BUTUBE. 
BnTLKIl. 

At  yoor  eonunand,  lieutenanUSeneraL 

OCTAVIO. 

Wakona,  as  Iwnar'd  ftiend  and  visitor. 

a 


BUTU3U 

You  do  me  too  much  honor. 

OOTAVIO  {after  hcA  have  seated  Ihemedvee), 
Tou  have  not 
Retum'd  the  advances  which  I  made  you  yesterday— 
Misunderstood  them,  as  mere  empty  ibims. 
That  wish  proceeded  fiom  my  heart— I  vras 
In  eainest  vidth  you — &t  'tis  now  a  time 
In  which  the  honest  should  unite  most  closely. 

BUTLER. 

Tis  only  the  like-minded  can  unite. 

OCTAVIO, 

True !  and  I  name  all  honest  men  like-minded. 

I  never  charge  a  man  but  with  those  acto 

To  which  his  character  deliberately 

Impels  him;  £>'  alas!  the  violence 

Of  blind  misundentandings  oflen  thrusts 

The  veiy  best  of  us  from  the  right  track. 

Tou  came  through  Frauenberg.  Did  the  Count  Galas 

Say  nothing  to  you ?  Tell  me.  He's  my  fiiend. 

BUTLER. 

His  words  were  lost  on  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me  sorely, 
To  hear  it:  tor  his  counsel  was  most  wise. 
I  had  myself  the  like  to  offer. 

BUTLER. 

Spare 
Tourself  the  trouble — me  th'  embarrassment. 
To  have  deserved  so  ill  your  good  opinion. 

OCTAVia 

The  time  is  precious — ^let  us  talk  openly. 
Tou  know  how  matters  stand  here.  WallauBtein 
Meditates  treason— I  can  tell  you  further — 
He  has  committed  treason ;  but  few  hours 
Have  past,  nnce  he  a  covenant  concluded 
With  the  enemy.    The  messengeis  are  now 
Full  on  their  way  to  £gra  and  to  Prague. 
To-morrow  he  intends  to  lead  us  over 
To  the  enemy.    But  he  deceives  himself; 
For  Prudence  wakes — the  Emperor  has  stiU 
Many  and  faithful  friends  here,  and  they  stand 
In  closest  union,  mighty  though  unseen. 
This  manifesto  sentences  the  Duke- 
Recalls  the  obedience  of  the  anny  fhm  him. 
And  summons  all  the  Iqyal,  all  the  honest, 
To  join  and  recognixe  in  me  their  leader. 
Choose— wiU  you  share  with  us  an  honest  cause  ? 
Or  vrith  the  evil  share  an  evil  lot 


BUTLER  (risss). 
OOTAVia 

Is  tibat  your  hot  resolve? 


ffiifcytisi 


It  is. 

OCTAVIO. 

N^,  but  betfiink  you,  Colonel  Buder! 
As  yet  you  have  time.    Within  my  fidthfnl  breast 
That  raahly-utter'd  word  remains  interred. 
ReoaQ  it,  Butler!  choose  a  bettor  party  t 
Tou  have  not  chosen  the  right  one. 
BUTLER  (going). 

Anyoiber 
Commands  for  me,  TJeutenant-General  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

See  your  white  bain  t  Recall  that  word ! 
17ft 
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BUTLB&. 

Farewell! 

OCTATIO. 

Whfil  f  Would  yoa  draw  this  good  and  gallant  iword 
In  euch  a  cauM  ?  Into  a  cone  would  you 
Tranalbnn  the  gratitude  which  yon  have  eam'd 
By  forty  yean'  fidelity  from  Austria  ? 

BUTLER  (laughing  tnUiUUemeu), 
Gretitode  from  the  House  of  Austria !  [He  is  gcing. 
ocTAVio  (permita  him  to  go<u  far  a$  the  door,  then 

caUBafier  him), 
Boder! 

BUTLKR. 

What  wish  you? 

OCTAYXO. 

How  waa*t  with  the  Count? 

BUTLER. 

Count?  what? 

OCTATIO  (fioiHy). 
The  title  that  you  wish'd,  I 
BUTLER  {ttartM  in  tudden  possum). 

Hell  and  «^^lnnft^nn  J 

OCTAVIO  dceidly). 

You  pedtion'd  ibr  it—- 
And  your  petition  was  repeird — Was  it  so  ? 

BUTLER. 

Tour  insolent  scoff  shall  not  go  by  unpunish'd. 
Draw! 

OOTAVIO. 

Nay!  your  sword  to 'Issheath!  and  tell  me  calmly, 
How  all  that  happen*d.    I  will  not  refuse  you 
Your  satisfiunion  aflerwardsw— Calmly,  Butler! 

BUTLER. 

Be  the  whole  world  acquainted  with  the  weakness 

For  which  I  never  can  forgive  mysel£ 

lientenantCienerBl !  Ye»~I  have  ambition. 

Ne*er  was  I  able  to  endure  contempt 

It  stnng  me  to  the  quick,  that  birth  and  title 

Should  have  more  weight  than  merit  has  m  the  army. 

I  would  fiiin  not  be  meaner  than  my  equal. 

So  in  an  evil  hour  I  let  myself 

Be  templed  to  that  measure — ^Tt  was  folly ! 

But  yet  so  hard  a  penance  it  deserved  not 

It  might  have  been  refused  ;  but  wherefore  barb 

And  venom  the  refusal  with  contempt  ? 

Why  dash  to  earth  and  crush  with  heaviest  scorn 

The  gray-hair*d  man,  the  faithful  veteran? 

Why  to  the  baseness  of  his  parentage 

Refer  him  with  such  cruel  roughness,  only 

Because  he  had  a  weak  hour  and  forgot  himself? 

But  Nature  gives  a  sting  e*en  to  the  worm 

Which  wanton  Power  treads  on  in  sport  and  insult 

OOTAVIO. 

You  must  have  been  calumniated.    Guess  yon 
The  enemy,  who  did  you  this  ill  service  ? 

BUTLER. 

Be't  who  it  will— a  most  low-heaitod  scoundrel. 
Some  vile  courl-minion  must  it  be,  some  Spaniard, 
Some  young  squire  of  some  ancient  &mily, 
In  whose  light  I  may  stand,  some  envious  knave, 
Stung  to  the  soul  by  my  fair  self-eam'd  honon ! 

OOTAVIO. 

Bat  toll  me !  Did  the  Duke  approve  diat  measora  ? 

BUTLER. 

Himself  impell'd  me  to  it,  used  his  interest 

In  my  behalf  with  all  the  warmth  of  fiieudship. 


OOTAVIO. 

Ay  ?  are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

BUTLER. 

I  read  the  letter 

OCTAVIO. 

And  so  did  I — ^but  the  contents  were  difierent 

[Butler  is  suddenly  slnuk 
By  chance  I  *m  in  possession  of  that  letter — 
Can  leave  it  to  your  own  eyes  to  convince  you. 

[He  gives  him  the  leUer 

BUTLER. 

Ha!  what  is  this? 

OOTAVIO. 

I  fear  me.  Colonel  Butler, 
An  infamous  game  have  they  been  playing  with 
The  Duke,  you  say,  impell'd  you  to  this  measure 
Now,  in  this  letter  talks  he  in  contempt 
Concerning  you,  counsels  the  minister 
To  give  sound  chastisement  to  your  conceit. 
For  so  he  calls  it 

[Butler  reads  tiarough  (he  letter,  his  knees  tremble 
he  seises  a  cnair,  and  sinks  down  tJi  tt 
Yon  have  no  enemy,  no^persecutor; 
There 's  no  one  wishes  ill  to  you.    Ascribe 
The  insult  you  received  to  the  Duke  only. 
His  aim  is  clear  and  palpable.   He  wish'd 
To  tear  you  from  your  £mperoi^-he  hoped 
To  gain  from  your  revenge  what  he  well  knew 
(What  your  long-tried  fidelity  convinced  him) 
He  ne'er  could  dare  expect  from  your  cahn  reosoL 
A  blind  tool  would  he  make  you,  in  contempt 
Use  you,  as  means  of  most  abandon'd  ends. 
He  has  gain'd  his  point   Too  well  has  he  succeeded 
In  luring  you  away  firom  that  good  path 
<te  which  you  had  been  joumejring  forty  yean! 

BUTLER  ihis  voice  tremUing), 
Can  e'er  the  Emperor's  Migesty  forgive  me  f 

OCTAVIO. 

More  than  fbr^ve  you.    He  would  fain  compensate 
For  that  affh>nt,  and  most  unmerited  grievance 
Sustain'd  by  a  deserving,  gallant  veteran. 
From  his  fi^  impulse  he  confirms  the  present. 
Which  the  Duke  made  you  for  a  wicked  purpose. 
The  regiment,  which  you  now  command,  is  your's.  - 
[Butler  attempts  to  rise,  sinks  down  again.    He 
labors  inwardly  with  violent  emotions ;  tries 
to  speak,  and  cannot   At  length  he  takes  his 
sword  from  the  belt,  and  c^rs  it  to  Picco- 

LOMUn. 

OCTAVIO. 

What  wish  you  ?  Recollect  yourself  fiiend. 

BUTLER. 


OCTAVIO. 

But  to  what  purpose?  CahnyomielC 


I  am  no  longer  wwthy  of  this  sword. 

OCTAVIO. 

Receive  it  then  anew  from  my  handa—and 
Wear  it  with  honor  for  the  ri^  cause  ever 


Take  it 


Otakttit! 


— — Peijure  n^self  to  such  a  graoioaa  Sovwaign ! 

OOTAVIO. 

Yon  11  make  amends.  Quick!  bieakoff  from  the Dnbe ' 
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EkMkoff  fianhim! 

OCTATIO. 

What  DOW  ?  Bethink  tfayaeUl 
MUTLMM.  (no  lemger  gouenung  Ait  emotum). 
Only  break  off  fiom  him  t  He  dies!  hediee! 

OCTAYXO. 

Come  after  me  to  Frauenberg,  where  now 
All  wlio  ere  loyal,  are  asKmbling  under 
Coanla  Altringer  and  Galas.    Many  others 
I've  brought  to  a  remembrance  of  their  duty. 
This  night  be  aure  that  you  escape  fiom  Pilaen. 

BOTLKK  (Mtrides  vp  and  dctm  m  excenne  agiiatum, 
then  atep§  up  IoOctayio  with  resolved  countenance). 
Count  Ficcolomini !  Dare  that  man  tpoek 
Of  honor  to  you,  who  once  broke  his  troth  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

He,  Di^  repento  so  deeply  of  it,  dares. 

BimjBR. 

llieQ  leave  me  here,  upon  my  word  of  honor ! 

OCTAVIO. 

What 'a  your  design? 

BUTLBR. 

Leave  me  and  my  regiment 

OCTAVia 

I  have  Ml  confidence  in  yoo.    But  tell  me 
What  are  you  brooding? 

BDTLKIL 

That  the  deed  wiU  toll  you. 
Aik  me  no  more  at  present   Trust  to  me. 
Ye  may  trust  safely.    By  the  living  God 
Te  give  him  over,  not  to  his  good  angel ! 
FarewelL  [Exit  Butler. 

SERVANT  (eniera  wUh  a  bUleO, 
A  stranger  left  it,  and  is  gone. 
The  PrinoeHiuke's  horses  wait  for  you  below. 

[Exit  Servant. 
OCTAVIO  ireade). 
"Be  sure  make  haste !  Your  fiiithful  Isolan." 
— O  that  I  had  but  left  this  town  behind  me, 
1V>  split  upon  a  rock  so  near  the  haven  l^- 
Away !  This  is  no  longer  a  safe  place  ibr  me! 
When  can  my  son  be  tairying? 


SCENE  VI. 


Max. 


urn 


OcTAVio  and  Max.  Piccolomini. 

cafert  dmoM  in  a  aUOe  of  dorangemaU  fiom 
agitation,  hie  eyee  roU  teiUly,  his  walk  is 
and  he  appears  not  to  eftserw  his  father, 
tkmde  atadiiance,  and  gazes  at  him  with  a 
^pressive  of  con^passum.    He  paces 
long  strides  through  the  chamber,  then  stands 
agtun,  and  at  last  throws  himsdf  into  a  chair, 
taeandy  at  the  object  directly  hrfore  him. 
OCTAVIO  {advances  to  him), 
etc  my  son. 

[Reeeimng  no  answer,  he  takes  his  hand. 
My  son,  fiurewelL 


FaraweD. 


OCTAVIO. 

Hmq  wilt  soon  follow  mef 


I  follow  thee  f 
Thy  way  is  crooked— it  is  not  my  way. 

[pOTAVio  drops  his  hand,  and  skais  had 
O,  hadst  thou  been  but  simple  and  sincere, 
Ne*er  had  it  come  to  this--all  had  stood  otherwise. 
He  had  not  done  that  foul  and  horrible  deed  : 
The  virtuous  had  retain'd  their  influence  o'er  him  : 
He  had  not  ftllen  into  the  snares  of  villains. 
Wherefore  so  like  a  thiel^  and  thiers  accomplice, 
Didst  creep  behind  him — ^lurking  for  thy  prey  7 
O,  unblest  fidsehood!  Mother  of  all  evil ! 
Thou  misery-making  demon,  it  is  thou 
That  sink'st  os  in  perdition.    Simple  trudi, 
Sustainer  of  the  world,  had  saved  us  all! 
Father,  I  wiU  not,  I  can  not  excuse  thee ! 
Wallenstoin  has  deceived  me — O,  most  foully ! 
But  thou  hast  acted  not  much  better. 

OCTAVIO. 

Son! 
My  son,  ah !  I  forgive  thy  agony ! 

MAX.  {rises,  and  contempkUes  his  father  with  looks  (f 

suspicion). 
Was 't possible?  hadst  thou  the  heart,  my  father, 
Hadst  thou  the  heart  to  drive  it  to  such  lengths, 
With  cold  premeditated  purpose  ?  Thou — 
Hadst  thou  the  heart,  to  wish  to  see  him  guilty, 
Rather  than  saved  ?  Thou  risest  by  his  folL 
Octavio,  't  will  not  please  me. 

OOTAVia 

God  in  Heaven ! 

MAX. 

0,  woe  is  me !  sure  I  have  changed  my  natura. 
How  comes  suspicion  here^in  the  free  ronl  ? 
Hope,  confidence,  belief,  are  gone ;  for  all 
lied  to  me,  all  that  I  e'er  loved  or  honfv'd. 
No !  no !  not  all !  She— she  yet  lives  fot  me, 
And  she  is  true,  and  open  as  the  heavens ! 
De  *it  is  everywhere,  hypocrisy, 
Murder,  and  poisoning,  treason,  peijury : 
The  single  holy  spot  is  oar  love. 
The  only  unprofaned  in  human  nature. 

OCTAVIO. 

Max.! — we  will  go  together.    T  will  be  bettor. 

MAX. 

What  ?  ere  I  've  taken  a  last  parting  leave, 
The  very  last — ^no,  never! 

OCTAVia 

Spare  thyself 
The  pang  qf  necessary  separation. 
Come  with  me !  Come,  my  ron ! 

[AttempU  to  lake  him  wdk  iUn. 


No !  as  sure  as  God  lives,  no! 

OCTAVIO  (more  urgently). 
Come  with  me,  I  command  thee !  I,  thy  father. 

MAX. 

Command  me  what  is  human.    I  stay  here. 

OCTAVIO. 

Max.!  in  the  Emperor's  name  I  bid  thee  come. 

MAX. 

No  Emperor  has  power  to  prescribe 
Laws  to  the  heart ;  and  wouldst  thou  wish  to  rob  i 
Of  the  sole  blessing  which  my  foto  has  left  me. 
Her  sympathy  \  Must  then  a  cruel  deed 
Be  done  with  cruelty  ?  The  unalterable 
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Shall  I  peiibnn  ignob]y--iteal  away, 
With  stealthy  coward  flight  fbnake  her  t  No ! 
She  shall  behold  my  so&riDg,  ray  sore  angaisfat 
Hear  the  complaints  of  the  dispajrted  soul. 
And  weep  tears  o'er  me.   Oh!  the  human noe 
Have  steely  sools— but  she  is  as  an  angel. 
From  the  black  deadly  madness  of  despsir 
Will  she  redeem  my  soul,  and  in  soft  words 
Of  comfort,  plaining,  loose  this  pang  of  death! 

OCTATia 

Thoa  wilt  not  tear  diyaelf  away ;  duni  canst  not 
O,  come,  my  son !  I  bid  thee  save  thy  virtoe. 

MAX. 

Squander  not  thoa  thy  words  fai  vain. 
The  heart  I  follow,  lor  I  dare  trust  to  it 

ocTAVio  ifnmNuig,  and  losing  oS  adf-ixmrnand), 
Blax. !  Max. !  if  that  most  damned  thing  could  be, 
If  thou — my  son— my  own  blood— <dare  I  Udnk  itt) 
Do  sell  thyself  to  him,  the  in&moos. 
Do  stamp  this  brand  upon  our  noble  house. 
Then  shall  the  world  behold  the  horrible  deed. 
And  in  umatuial  combat  shall  the  steel 
Of  the  son  trickle  with  the  Other's  blood. 

MAX. 

O  hadst  thou  always  better  thought  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  then  acted  better.    Cunt  suspidon! 
Unholy,  miserable  doubt!  To  him 
Nothing  on  earth  remains  unwrench'd  and  firm, 
Who  hasno&ith. 

OCTAVIO. 

Andif  Itrast  thy  heart, 
Wiil  it  be  always  in  thy  power  to  follow  it! 


The  heartfa  voice  Ihmi  hast  not  o'eipower'd— •■  lillt . 
Will  Wallenstein  be  able  to  overpower  it 

OCTATIO. 

O^Max.!  I  see  thee  never  more  again ! 


Unworthy  of  thee  wilt  thou  never  see  ma. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  go  to  Franenbeig— the  Pappenheimeis 

I  leave  thee  here,  the  Lothrings  too ;  Toskana 

And  Tiefenbach  remain  here  to  protect  diee. 

They  love  thee,  and  are  faithful  1o  their  oath. 

And  will  for  rather  fiiU  in  gallant  contest 

Than  leave  their  rightful  leader,  and  their  honor. 

MAX. 

Rely  on  this,  I  either  leave  my  life 

In  the  struggle,  or  conduct  them  oat  of  Pilseiv 

OCTAVIO. 

FareweD,  my  son ! 


'  Farewell! 

OCTAVIO. 

How!  not  one  look 
Of  filial  lovet  NH  grasp  of  the  hand  at  parting? 
It  is  a  bloody  war  to  which  we  are  going. 
And  the  event  uncertain  and  in  darkness. 
So  used  we  not  to  part— it  was  not  so ! 
Is  it  then  true  ?  I  have  a  son  no  longer  t 

[BIax.  faUs  into  kit  armg,  they  held  eadk  otkst 
for  a  long  ttsie  in  a  $peeddeu  embran 
ikm  go  away  ai  different  diet. 
iThe  Cwtttin  dnpt). 


e:fie  Beotli^of  WttlUnttttin; 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACXa 


PREFACE. 


Thk  two  Dramas,  Piccolomini,  or  the  first  part  of 
Wallenstein,  and  Wallenstein,  are  introduced  in 
the  original  manuscript  by  a  Prelude  in  one  Act,  en- 
titled Wallxnstein's  Camp.  This  is  written  in 
rhyme,  and  in  nine^yDable  vene,  in  the  same  Wting 
metre  (if  that  expression  may  be  permitted)  with  the 
second  Eclogue  of  Spencer's  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
This  Prelude  possesses  a  sort  of  broad  humor,  and 
is  not  deficient  in  character ;  but  to  have  translated 
it  into  prose,  or  into  any  other  metre  than  that  of  the 
original,  would  have  given  a  false  idea  both  of  its 
style  and  purport ;  to  have  translated  it  into  the  same 
metre  would  been  incompatible  with  a  fiiithful  ad- 
herence to  the  sense  of  the  German,  from  the  com- 
parative poverty  of  our  language  in  rhymes ;  and  it 
would  have  been  unadvisaUe,  from  the  incongruity 
of  those  lax  verses  with  the  present  taste  of  the 
fingUih  Public.  Schiller's  intention  seems  to  have 
beoi  merely  to  have  prepared  his  reader  for  the 
Tragedies  by  a  lively  picture  of  the  laxity  of  dis- 
cipliiie,  and  the  mutinous  dispositions  of  Wallen. 
stein's  soldieiy.   It  is  not  necessary  as  a  preliminary 


expLanatioa.   For  these  reasons  it  has  been  tfaoQ^t 
expedient  not  to  translate  it 

The  admiren  of  Schiller,  who  have  abstracted 
dieir  idea  of  that  author  from  the  Robbeis,  and  the 
Cabal  and  Love,  plays  in  which  the  main  interest  is 
produced  by  the  excitement  of  curiosity,  and  in 
which  the  curiosity  is  excited  by  terrible  and  extra- 
ordinaiy  incident,  wiU  not  have  perused  without 
some  portion  of  disappointment  the  Dnmas,  which 
it  has  been  my  employment  to  translate.  They 
should,  however,  reflect  that  these  are  Historic^ 
Dramas,  taken  finom  a  popular  German  Histoiy ;  that 
we  must  therefore  judge  of  them  in  some  measure 
widi  the  feelings  of  Germans ;  or  by  analogy,  with 
the  interest  excited  in  us  by  similar  Dramas  in  our 
own  language.  Few,  I  trust,  would  be  rash  or  ignorant 
enough  to  compare  Schiller  with  Shakspeare ;  yet, 
merely  as  illustration,  I  would  say  that  we  should 
proceed  to  the  perusal  of  WaUenstein,  not  from  Lear 
or  Othello,  but  from  Richard  the  Second,  or  the  three 
parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  We  scarcely  expect  rapid- 
ity in.an  Historical  Drama ;  and  many  prolix  speeches 
are  pardoned  from  characters,  whose  names  and  ac- 
tions have  formed  the  most  amusing  tales  of  our  eariy 
jJife.   On  the  other  hand,  there  exist  in  these  plays 
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toon  indiTidua.  beauties,  more  paaagei  whoee  ex- 
oeOenee  will  bear  nflectioD,  than  in  the  fimner  pnv 
dnetknn  of  Schiller.  The  deactiytioa  of  the  Aitio- 
logical  Tower,  and  the  wflectiomi  of  the  Tonng 
linrer,  which  fellow  it,  team  in  the  original  a  fine 
poem;  md  my  translation  must  have  been  wretched 
iodfled,  if  it  can  have  wholly  overdouded  the  beauties 
of  the  Scene  in  the  fint  Act  of  the  fint  Play  between 
Qnettenbezg,  Max.,  and  Octavio  PiccolominL  If  we 
sioept  the  Scene  of  the  setting  sun  in  the  Robbers, 
I  know  of  no  part  in  Schiller's  Flays  which  equals 
the  idnle  of  the  fint  Scene  of  the  fifVh  Act  of  the 
cndndmg  Flay.  It  would  be  unbecoming  in  me  to 
be  mors  difiuae  on  this  subject  A  translator  stands 
cooneded  with  the  original  Author  by  a  certain  law 
of  subordination,  which  makes  it  more  decorous  to 
point  out  excellencies  than  defects :  indeed  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  fiur  judge  of  either. .  The  pleasure  or 
diagnst  fiom  his  own  labor  will  mingle  with  the 
Mm^  Aat  arise  fiom  an  after-view  of  the  original, 
Even  ia  the  first  perosal  of  a  work  in  any  foreign 
kqguage  which  we  undeistand,  we  are  apt  to  at- 
Iribote  to  it  more  excellence  than  it  really  possesses, 
fiom  our  own  pleasurable  sense  of  difficulty  over- 
OQBM  widioat  afibrt  Translation  of  poetry  into  poetry 
is  difficult,  becanse  the  trandator  must  give  a  bril- 
lisoey  lo  Ids  laoguage  without  diat  vrarmth  of  original 
eoDcepcion,  fiom  which  such  brilliancy  would  follow 
of  ill  own  aooord.  But  the  Translator  of  a  living 
ADthor  ■  encumbered  with  additional  inoonveni- 
eDces.  If  he  render  hie  original  &ithfiilly,  as  to  the 
mue  of  each  passage,  he  must  necessarily  destroy  a 
eonsiderible  poftion  of  die  tptrit ,-  if  he  endeavor  to 
gnea  work  executed  acoording  to  laws  of  cofi^ensd- 
tm,  he  sobjeclB  himself  to  impntatkms  of  vanity,  or 
nriwcpfeseutataoa  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  re- 
Dsin  bound  by  the  sense  of  my  original,  with  as  lew 
exespliooB  as  the  nature  of  the  lainguages  rendered 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I. 

SoKii»— 1  Chamber  m  the  Hemm  of  the  Dudteu  tf 
FriedUmd, 

(Countess  Tertbky,  Thskla,  Ladt  Niubrvicn  ((Aa 
two  latter  eitattke  tame  taUe  at  iDork). 

covNTiss  {watching  them  from  the  cpposile  side). 
So  you  have  nothing  to  ask  me — ^nothmg  t 
I  have  been  waiting  for  a  word  fiom  you. 
And  could  you  then  endure  in  all  this  time 
Not  once  to  speak  his  name  ? 

[TmKLA  remauung  eSent,  the  Countub  risss 
and  advances  to  her. 

Why,  how  oomei  diisT 
Perhaps  I  am  already  grown  superfluous. 
And  other  ways  exist,  besides  through  me  7 
Confess  it  to  me,  Thekla ;  have  you  seen  himf 

THKKLA. 

To^lay  and  yesterday  I  have  not  seen  him. 

COUNTSaS. 

And  not  heard  fiom  him,  either?  Come,  be  open. 


No  syllable. 

And  still  you  are  so  calm? 

TBXKLA* 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


WALURmm,  Duhe  of  FriedUmd,  QeneraUsmmo  of 

As  hnperied  forces  m  the  Tkirty-yean^  War. 
DvoHiM  or  Fkudlaitd^  Wife  cf  Wallenstein. 
Tbekla,  her  Daughter,  Princess  of  FriedUmi. 
TU  CouMTna  Tbrtbkt,  SiKbtr  ^  Oe  Duchess, 
Ladt  NnjiauNN. 

OTrAvio  PiccoLOHiNi,  Ueutenant-OeneroL 
Max.  Plcoou>inNi,  his  Son,  Colonel  rf  a  Raiment 

of  Cuirassiers, 
CouHT  TsETSKT,  the  Commander  of  sewrtd  Regi' 

menu,  and  Brother-in4aw  of  WoBenstein, 
Illo,  Field  Marshal  WaOtnstMs  Confidant 
BcTLDL,  m  hiAman,  Commander  of  a  Regimad  cf 

Dragoons, 
GoKDON,  Qcnemor  cf  Egrcu 
Major  GnLALDOf. 
Caftaiw  Devxrkux. 

Macdonalsi 

NraMANH,  CapUunofCandlry,  Aid^te-eamptoTertsky. 

Swdhh  Captain. 

8dil 

fioiGOMAffm^  Egra, 

AsspEasADB  <f  the  Cwassiers. 

Gm«ofth.Cha«,^   ^SAn^gingtoAeD^ 

^^VIRiBBRf,  DtAOOONB,  SEaVANTS. 

as 
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C0UNTE88. 

May*t  please  you,  leave  us.  Lady  Nenbrunn. 
[Exit  Ladt  Nkubkunn 


SCENE  n. 
The  C0UNTIB8.  Thekla. 


It  does  not  please  me,  Princess,  that  he  holds 
Himself  so  s«t2Z,  exactly  at  this  time. 


Exactly  at  tikis  timet 

OOfTNTESS. 

He  now  knows  all : 
>Twere  now  the  moment  to  declare  himself 

THEKLA. 

If  I'm  to  undemtand  you,  speak  less  darUy. 

COUNTESS. 

Twas  for  that  purpose  that  I  bade  her  leave  us. 
Thelka,  you  are  no  more  a  child.    Your  heart 
Is  now  no  more  in  nonage :  for  you  love. 
And  boldness  dwells  with  love— that  you  have  proved 
Your  nature  moulds  itralf  upon  your  fiuher's 
More  than  your  mother's  spirit   Therefi»e  may  jwl 
Hear,  what  were  too  much  for  her  fortitude. 

THEKLA. 

Enough :  no  furdier  prefoce,  I  entreat  you. 
At  once,  out  with  it !  Be  it  what  it  may. 
It  is  not  possible  that  it  should  torture  me 
More  than  this  introduction.   What  have  you 
To  say  to  me?  Tell  me  the  whole,  and  briefly! 

OOONTEBB. 

You  11  mt  be  fiighton'd 
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TBKKLA. 

Name  it»  I  entreat  you. 

CX>UNmB. 

It  Baa  within  yaai  power  to  do  your  iadier 
A  weighty  service— 

THKKLA* 

lies  within  my  power  ? 

COUNTEM. 

Max.  Piccolomim  Ioyos  you.  Ton  can  link  him 
Indianlably  to  your  lather. 

TBUCLA. 

If 
What  need  of  me  for  that  T    And  is  he  not 
Already  link'd  to  him  I 

COUNTXBS 

He  was. 


And  wherefore 
Should  he  not  be  so  now — ^not  be  so  always? 

couNma. 
He  deayes  to  the  Emperor  toa 


Not  more  than  duty 
And  honor  may  demand  of  him. 

OOUIfTKSa. 

We  ask 
Proofs  of  his  love,  and  not  proofi  of  his  honor. 
Daty  and  honor ! 

Those  are  ambiguous  words  with  many  meanings. 
You  should  interpret  them  for  him :  his  love 
Should  be  the  sole  definer  of  his  honor. 

THEKLA. 

How? 

OOUNTKaS. 

The  Emperor  or  you  must  he  renounce. 

^         TmKLA. 

He  will  accompany  my  father  gladly 

In  his  retirement    From  himself  you  heard, 

How  much  he  wished  to  lay  aside  the  sword. 

COnNTKBS. 

He  must  tioC  lay  the  swoid  aside,  we  mean ; 
He  must  unsheathe  it  in  your  lather's  cause. 


Hell  spend  with  gladness  and  alacrity 

His  lifo,  his  heart's-blood  in  my  fothePs  cauae, 

If  shame  or  injury  be  intended  him. 

oonifTiaB. 
Ton  will  not  understand  me    Well,  hear  then » 
Your  fother  has  fallen  off  from  the  Emperor, 
And  is  about  to  join  the  enemy 
With  the  whole  soldiery 


Alas,  my  mother! 

C0DNTB8B. 

Hiere  needs  a  great  example  to  draw  on 
The  anny  afler  him.   The  Picodomini 
PooMss  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  troops; 
They  govern  all  opinions,  and  wherever 
They  lead  the  way,  none  hesitate  ^to  follow. 
The  son  secures  the  father  to  our  mteresii-* 
You  've  much  in  your  hands  at  this  moment. 


Ah, 


My  misemble  mother!  what  a  death-stroke 
Awaits  thee !— No !  she  never  will  survive  it 


COUNTESS. 

She  vrill  acconunodate  her  soul  to  that 
Which  is  and  must  be.    I  do  know  your 
The  faroff  future  weighs  upon  her  heart 
WiU»  torture  of  anxiety ;  but  is  it 
Unalterably,  actually  present. 
She  soon  resigns  henelf,  and  bears  it  calmly. 

TIIKKL^ 

0  my  foreboding  bosom !  Even  now, 

£*en  now  'tis  here,  that  icy  hand  of  honor! 
And  my  young  hope  fies  diuddering  in  its  gnsp; 

1  knew  it  well— -no  sooner  had  I  eitter'd, 
A  heavy  ominous  presentiment 

Reveal'd  to  me,  that  spirits  of  death  were  hovering 
Over  my  happy  fortune.    But  why  think  I 
First  of  myself?  My  mother!  O  my  mother! 

COUNTESS. 

Calm  younelf !  Break  not  out  in  vain  lamenting! 
Preserve  you  for  your  father  the  finn  fnend. 
And  for  yourself  the  lover,  all  will  yet 
IVove  good  and  fortunate. 

TUBKLiu 

Prove  good!  What  good 
Must  we  not  port? — ^part  ne'er  to  meet  again? 

COUNTESS. 

He  ports  not  from  you !  He  can  not  port  from  yo« 

THEKLA. 

Alas  for  his  sore  anguish !  It  will  rend 
His  heart  asunder. 

COUNTESS. 

If  iddeed  he  loves  yon 
His  resolution  will  be  speedily  taken. 

THEKLA. 

His  resolution  wiU  be  speedily  taken— 
O  do  net  doubt  of  that !  A  reeolotkm ! 
Does  there  remain  one  to  be  taken  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Hush! 
Collect  yourself!  I  hear  your  mother  coming. 

THEKLA. 

How  shall  I  bear  to  see  her? 


Collect  yoaiEd£ 


SCENE  m. 

7b  themmUer  Ike  Dugbem. 

I>UCHE8S  (to  Ike  Countess). 
Who  was  here,  sister  ?  I  heard  some  one  talking^ 
And  passionately  toa 

COtrNTESSi 

Nay !  There  was  no  one. 

DUCHESS. 

I  am  grown  so  timorous,  eveiy  trifling  noise 
Scatters  my  spirits,  and  announces  to  me 
The  footstep  of  some  messenger  of  eviL 
And  you  can  tell  me,  sister,  what  the  event  is  ? 
Will  he  agree  to  do  the  Emperor's  pleasure. 
And  send  the  horBe-regiments  to  the  Cardinal  ? 
Tell  me,  has  be  dismiss'd  Von  Questenbeig 
With  a  fiivoroble  answer? 

COUNTESS. 

No,  he  bos  not 

DUCHESS. 

Alas!  then  all  is  lost!  I  see  it  coming, 
The  worst  that  can  come!  Yes,  they  will  depose  him 
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The  fteenned  bameai  of  the  KegeariNirg  diet 
11^  aU  be  acted  o'er  agein ! 

COUNTE88. 

No!  Dover! 
Make  year  heart  easy,  tister,  aa  to  that 
(THEKL4,  m  extreme  agitation,  HvroM  ^ertdf  upcm. 
hermatker  €aidmf(id$  her  in  her  arwut  weeding. 


Tei,  my  poor  child! 

IhiKi  100  bait  leet  a  moat  aflectionate  godmother 

hi  Ae  Empraaa.   O  that  atom  unbeoding  man ! 

h  diia  mihappy  marriage  ivhat  have  I 

Not  anflei^d,  not  endnredf  For  even  aa  if 

I  bad  been  link'd  on  to  aome  wheel  of  fire 

lliat  readeaa,  ceeaelem,  wfaiila  impetuous  onward, 

I  hsTe  pMB'd  a  hie  of  frii^ta  and  horrois  with  him. 

And  ever  to  tibe  brink  of  aome  abyas 

With  dizzy  headlong  violence  he  whirla  me. 

Nay,  do  not  weep,  my  child !  Let  not  my 

Prengnify  unbappineaa  to  thee. 

Nor  Uaekenwiifa  their  ifaade  the  late  diat  waita  thee. 

There  Uvea  no  aecond  Friedland :  thou,  my  child, 

Hart  not  t»fear  thy  mother'a  deatiny. 


0  let  us  aappKcate  him,  dearest  mother ! 
Qoiek!  quick !  here 'a  no  abiding-place  ftr  ttk 
Here  eveiy  coming  hour  broods  into  life 
Sooe  new  affiightful  monster. 


THEKLA  (to  (he  CouNTtaa,  teifA  aiar^  ef  great  ofpre^ 
tion  cf  tpints)* 
Aunt,  you  will  excuse  me  ?  (Jb  gcmg}. 


yoo. 


Bat  whither  f  See,  your  fiuher  oomea. 


I  cannot  aee  him  now. 

0017NTE88. 

Nay,  but  I 

THULA. 

Believe  me,  I  cannot  austain  his  presence. 

COUNTESS. 

But  he  will  miai  you,  will  ask  after  you. 

DUCHISa. 

What  now?  Why  is  she  going? 

COUNTESS. 

She*s  not  well 
DUCHESS  (anxioudy). 
What  ails  then  my  beloved  child  7 

[BothfoOmD  ihe  Princess,  and  endeasodfr  to  ietain 
her.  Dvrvnglhityfki^'EHWtXLsagpeaTe, engaged 
in  converaation  vnJIh  Illo. 


ThoQ  wilt  share 
An  eaaier,  calmer  lot,  my  diild !  We  too, 
i  and  fliy  frdier,  witneas^d  happy  days. 
Stm  dunk  I  with  delight  of  thoae  first  years. 
When  be  was  making  progress  with  glad  eflbrt, 
Wben  his  amhitinn  waa  a  genial  fire, 
Not  that  coDstumng  flame  which  now  it  is. 
"Hie  Emperor  loved  him,  trusted  him :  and  all 
He  nndeciook  could  not  but  be  successfuL 
fiot  since  that  ill-starr'd  day  at  Regensburg, 
Which  plunged  him  headlong  from  his  dignity, 
A  ^oomy  uncompanionable  spirit, 
TTuteady  and  auspicious,  has  poasesa'd  him. 
His  quiet  mind  ibraook  him,  and  no  longer 
Did  he  yield  np  himaelf  in  joy  and  fiiith 
To  hia  old  Inck,  and  individual  power ; 
fim  thenceforth  tnm'd  his  heart  and  beat  afiectiona 
All  10  thoae  dondy  aciencea,  which  never 
Have  yet  made  happy  him  who  followed  them. 

C017NTE88. 

Ton  see  it,  aiater!  as  your  eyes  permit  yon. 

Bat  sorely  thia  is  not  the  conveisation 

To  paaa  die  time  in  which  we  are  waiting  for  him. 

Ton  know  he  will  be  soon  here.    Would  you  have 

him 

Fmd  ier  in  diis  condition  f 

XWCHESS. 

Come,  my  child ! 
Come  wipe  away  thy  tears,  and  show  thy  father 
A  cheerful  countenance.  See,  the  tie-fcaot  here 
b  off— this  hair  must  not  hang  so  dishevell'd. 
Cooie,  dearest !  diy  thy  team  up.   They  defi>rm 
llty  gentle  eye^-WeU  now— what  was  I  saying? 
Yea,  in  good  troth,  this  Piccolomini 
b  a  most  noble  axai  deserving  gendeman. 


Thtfishe.! 


SCENE  IV. 


Wallehstein,  Illo,  Countess,  Duchess,  Tbexla. 

wallknbtezm. 
AU  quiet  in  the  campf 

ILLO. 

It  is  all  quiet 

WALLZNffmN. 

In  a  few  hours  may  couriers  come  fix>m  Pragun 

With  tidings,  that  this  capital  is  ours. 

Then  we  may  drop  the  mask,  and  to  the  troops 

Assembled  in  this  town  make  known  the  meaaure 

And  ila  reanlt  together.   In  auch  caaes 

Example  does  tl^  whole.   Whoever  is  foremost 

Still  leads  the  herd.    An  imitative  creature 

Is  man.  The  troops  at  Prague  conceive  no  other, 

Than  that  the  Pilaen  army  haa  gone  through 

The  forma  of  homage  to  us ;  and  m  Pilsen 

They  shall  swear  fealty  to  us,  because 

The  example  has  been  given  them  by  Prague. 

Butler,  yon  tell  me,  has  declared  himselft 

uxo. 
At  his  own  bidding,  unsolicited* 
He  came  to  oflbr  you  himself  and  regiment 

WALLBNSTBIN. 

I  find  we  must  net  give  implicit  credence 

To  every  warning  voice  that  makes  itself 

Be  listen'd  to  in  the  heart    To  hold  us  back. 

Oft  does  the  lying  Spirit  counterfeit 

The  voice  of  Truth  and  inward  Revelation, 

Scattering  felse  oracles.    And  thus  have  I 

To  entreat  fbrgiveneas,  for  that  secretly 

I've  wTong'd  this  honorable  gallant  man. 

This  Butler :  for  a  feeling,  of  the  which 

I  am  not  master  (fear  I  would  not  call  it). 

Creeps  o'er  me  instantly,  with  sense  of  shuddering, 

At  hb  approach,  and  stops  lovers  joyous  motion. 

And  this  same  man,  against  whom  I  am  wam*d, 

This  honest  man  is  he,  who  reaches  to  me 

The  fiiat  pledge  of  my  fi>rtune. 

ILLO. 

And  doubt  not 
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That  hk  example  will  win  orer  to  ymi 
The  best  men  in  the  umy. 

WALUENSWir. 

Go  and  Mud 
bolani  hither.   Send  him  immediately. 
He  is  under  recent  oUigalioos  to  me  : 
With  him  will  I  oommenoe  the  tnaL   Cio. 

[EsiiJLuy, 

WALLENSTBIN  (fuTfif  hi»ud/  Tound  to  ihefemolei). 
Lo,  there  the  mother  with  the  darling  daughter : 
For  onoe  we  'U  have  an  interval  of  rest-~ 
Come !  my  heait  yearns  to  live  a  cloudless  hour 
In  the  beloved  circle  of  my  family. 

COUNTESS. 

Tis  long  rince  we  've  been  thus  together,  brother. 

WALLKNSTXiN  (to  the  CouNTKSS  odde). 
Can  she  sustain  the  news  ?  Is  she  prepared  f 

OOnNTBSB. 

Not  yet 

WALLEN8TXIN. 

Come  here,  my  sweet  girl!  Seat  diee  by  me, 
For  there  is  a  good  spirit  on  thy  lips. 
Thy  mother  praised  to  me  thy  ready  ddll ; 
She  says  a  voice  of  melody  dwells  in  thee. 
Which  doth  enchant  the  soul  Now  such  a  voice 
Will  drive  avvay  from  me  the  evil  demon 
ThaX  beats  his  black  wings  close  above  my  head. 

DUCHESS. 

Where  is  thy  lute,  my  daughter?  Let  thy  &tfaer 
Hear  some  small  trial  of  thy  skiU. 


I— 


My  mother! 


Trembling  f  come,  collect  tfaysel£   Go,  cheer 
Thy  lather. 

THEKUU 

O  my  mother !  I— •!  eamwt 

COUNTESS. 

How,  what  is  that,  niece  ? 

THEKLA  (to  the  Countess). 
O  spare  me — sing— now — in  this  sore  anxiety 
Of  the  o'eiburthen'd  soul— to  sing  to  kirn, 
Who  is  thrusting,  even  now.  my  mother  headlong 
Into  her  grave. 

DUCHESS. 

How,Thekla!  Humorsomer 
What!  shal\thy  fiither  have  expiesB*d  a  wiA 
In  vainf 

COUNTESS. 

Here  is  the  lute. 

THEKLA. 

My  God !  how  can  I— 
iTkeortAettrapbtyi.  During iheriUfrndLo'Twna.k 
espruaet  in  hergeatwrtt  and  countenance  (he 
MMiggle  ofherfeelingB:  and  at  ike  mometU 
thai  the  should  begin  to  ting^  controtta  her- 
self  together,  at  one  tkuddering,  throwi  ike 
inHrument  down,  and  retires  <£-updy, 

DUCHESS. 

Afy child!  OsheisiU— 

WALIXNSTEZN. 

What  ails  the  maiden  f 
S^,  issheoAenaof 

COUNTESS. 

Since  then  herself 


Has  now  beCiay'd  il,  I  too  must  i 
CoQoealit 

*  WALLENSTEZN. 

Whatt 

COUNTESS. 

She  loves  him! 


Loves  bim!  WhoiE 

COUNTESS. 

Max.  does  she  love !  Max.  Piccokimim. 
Hast  thou  ne'er  nolioed  it?  Nor  yet  my  sister  ? 

DUCHESS. 

Wss  it  this  that  lay  so  heavy  on  her  heart? 

God's  bleaing  on  thee,  my  sweet  child  thoa  needV 

Never  tske  shame  upon  diee  for  diy  choice. 

COUNTESS. 

This  journey,  if  'twere  not  thy  aim,  ascribe  it 

To  thine  own  self   Thou  shouldst  have  cbossn  an 

other 
To  have  attended  her. 

WAIXENSTEIN* 

And  does  he  know  itf 

COUNTESS.    % 

Yes,  and  he  hopes  to  win  her. 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

Hopes  to  win  bar! 
Is  the  boy  mad? 


Well,  hear  it  from 


He  thinks  to  cany  off  Duke  Friedland's  daughter! 

Ay?  the  thought  pleases  me. 

llie  young  man  has  no  grovelling  spirit 


Since 
Such  and  such  oonslsnt  fiivor  you  have  ahown  Yobl 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He  chooses  fmally  to  be  my  heir.  - 

And  true  it  is,,I  love  the  youth ;  yea,  honor  him. 

But  must  he  therefore  be  my  daughter's  husband  t 

Is  it  daughters. only?  Is  it  only  diildren 

That  we  must  show  our  &vor  by? 

DUCHESS. 

His  noble  disposition  and  his  manners— 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Win  him  my  heart,  but  not  my  daughter. 

DUCHESS. 

lliea 
His  rank,  his  anceston — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ancestor*!  What? 
He  is  a  sulgect,  and  my  son-in-law 
I  vrill  seek  out  upon  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

DUCHESS. 

O  dearest  Albrecht !  Climb  we  not  too  high. 
Lest  we  should  fall  too  low. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What?  havelpaki 
A  price  so  heavy  to  ascend  this  eminence. 
And  jut  out  high  above  the  common  herd, 
Only  to  dose  Ae  mighty  part  I  play 
In  life's  great  drama,  wiUi  a  common  kinsman  t 
Have  I  for  diis— 

[Stops  suddeiUy,  rtpreesb^  Aimueff 
She  is  the  only  thing 
That  will  remain  behind  of  me  on  earth  ; 
And  I  will  see  a  crown  around  her  head, 
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\k  die  k  the  atlmpt  to  plMe  it  tbere. 
IhaaidaU— all!  aiid  iar  thiaalQiia^ 
lb  lift  her  into  gwwtnoei 
Tm,  m  tfak  mooMiit,  in  the  which  we  are  ipeakiog^ 
[JEk  rtcvUtidt  kmue(f 
And  I  mqst  now,  like  a  wft-hearted  &ther, 
CoBlde  together  in  good  peaa■n^iilahioln 
The  pair,  that  chance  to  suit  each  other's  lilring — 
And  I  most  do  it  now,  even  now,  when  I 
Am  itretddng  oat  the  wreath  that  is  to  twine 
MjM  acoompliah'd  work— no!  she  is  the  jewel. 
Which  I  have  treasmed  long,  my  last,  my  noblest. 
And  'til  my  imrpoee  not  to  let  her  from  me 
For  lea  Hon  a  king's  sceptre. 

DUCHESS. 

Omyhnsband! 
Toa're  ever  building,  building  to  the  clouds, 
Sdll  boildmg  higher,  and  still  higher  building, 
Aod  ne'er  reflect,  Aat  the  poor  narrow  basb 


CuiiiDt  iqslain  the  giddy  tottering  column. 


,  >  <Ae  CouiTRSB.) 
Hbts  you  amiounced  the  place  of  leaidenoe 
Vhieh  I  have  destined  fiir  hor  f 


No!  not  yet 
Twen  bettor  yoa  yomielf  discksed  it  to  her, 

JHJCHna. 
How?  Do  we  not  return  to  Kam  then! 


WALLENffrUH. 


Na 


And  to  00  oiher  of  your  lands  or  seatst 

WAIXINSTKin. 

Ton  uMld  not  be  secure  there. 


Not 

Id  the  Emperor's  realms,  beneath  the  fimpeior's 

AoMoQ? 

WAIXKHBTDN. 

Friedland's  wife  may  be  permitted 
NDloqger  to  hope  lAot 


O  God  in  Heaven! 
And  have  yon  brought  it  even  to  this! 

WAIXKMSTXIN 

InHbUand 

l^ouH  find  protection. 

DI7GHI88. 

In  aLu&erancountiy? 
What?  And  yon  aend  us  into  Luthenm  countries  t 

WAIiLBfSniN. 

l>ike  Fnox  of  Laoenboig  oonducls  you  thither. 

DUCHESS. 

Doke  Frana  of  Lanenburg  f 

^  ally  of  Sweden,  the  Emperor's  enemy. 

WAIXINSTEIN. 

IV  Etupenfn  enemies  are  mine  no  longer. 

ficcBBs  (oHttN^  a  2ooi  of  terror  on  tAe  Dun  am{  fie 

Countess.) 
J«fli«itrue?  Itis.   You  are  degraded  t 
^'vpoied  fiom  the  command  t  O  God  in  Heaven! 

oouNTESS  (tuide  to  He  Duke). 
J«^»her  in  this  belief   Thoa  seest she  can  not 
*Ppoit  die  real  truth. 


SCENE  V. 
7b  then  enter  Count  TsaTSXT. 

COUNTESS. 

— Tertsky! 
What  aib  him  t  What  an  image  of  afiright! 
He  looks  as  he  had  seen  a  ghost 

TBRTSKT  ileadu^  WALUNVrSIlf  OSMtt. 

Is  it  thy  command  that  all  the  Croat»— 

WALtENSTEUC. 

Mine! 

TERTSKY. 

We  are  betray'd. 


^jThatr 


They  are  off!  This  night 
The  Jagen  likewise^  all  the  villages 
In  the  whole  round  are  empty. 

WALLENSTSm. 

Isohudl 


Him  thou  hast 


sent  away.    Yes,  sorely. 

WALLENSTEIN. 


It 


No !  Hast  thou  not  sent  him  oflTf  Nor  Deodate  f 
They  are  vanish'd  both  of  them. 


SCENE  VL 
7b  ttem  eMfer  ILLO. 

ILLO. 

^sTeild^toldliMer 

TEETSKT. 

He  knows  all. 

nxo. 

And  likewise 
That  Esteihatzy,  Goet^  Maradas,  Kanniti, 
Kolatto^  F^  have  Ibmken  thee. 


Damnation! 

WALLEHRKu  (wMt  oi  Hem), 
Hush! 
COUNTESS  (who  has  been  watching  ihem  anximdyjnm 

the  dittance,  and  now  advanoet  to  them), 
Tertsky !  Heaven !  What  is  it  7  What  has  happen'd  ? 
WALLENSTEIN  {Korcdy  suppntsmg  ku  emotion), 
Nodiing!  let  us  be  gone ! 

nKTSKT  {foBoumg  km). 

Theresa,  it  is  nothing. 
COUNTESS  {helldtng  him  bade). 
Nothing  r  Do  I  not  see,  that  all  die  life-blood 
Has  leu  your  cheeks—look  you  not  like  a  ghost  f 
That  even  my  brother  but  aflecta  a  cafarniess? 

PAGE  (enters). 
An  Aid-de-Camp  mquires  lor  the  Count  Teitsky. 
[Tertsky /oCoios  the  Paob. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Goi  hear  his  business. 

(To  Illo). 

This  could  not  have  happen'd 
So  unsuspected  without  mutiny. 
Who  was OD  goaxd  at  the  gatest 

ILLO. 

Twas  TIeftnbaeh. 
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WALLXNSTXIN. 

Let  Tiefenbach  leave  guard  withoat  delay, 
And  Tertaky*!  grenadien  relieve  him. 
(iLLO  is  going). 

Slop! 
Halt  thon  heard  aught  of  Budert 

XLLO. 

Hun  I  met : 
He  will  be  here  himeelf  immediately. 
Butler  remains  imehakftn. 

[Illo  exiL    Wallknstein  it  foOowing  km. 
covsTsaa. 
Let  him  not  leave  thee,  nster !  go,  detain  him ! 
There*!  eome  misibrtune. 

DDCHBM  (cUnging  to  him}. 

Gradoui  Heaven!  what  ii  itf 

WALLKN8TUN. 

Be  tranquil '  leave  me,  niter !  deareit  wile ! 
We  are  in  camp,  and  Aii  ii  naught  unuiual ; 
Here  ttonn  and  lunihine  follow  one  another 
With  rapid  Interehangei.   These  fierce  ipiriti 
Champ  the  curb  angrily,  and  never  yet 
Did  quiet  Men  the  temples  of  the  leader. 
If  I  am  to  slay,  go  you.  The  plaints  of  women 
111  suit  the  scenes  where  men  must  act 

[He  is  going :  Tutskt  retumt, 

TKRT8KY. 

Remain  here.    From  this  window  must  we  see  it. 

WALLBNSTUN  ((O  the  COUNTX88). 


oouimas. 
No— never. 

WALUENSTUN. 

Tismy  wflL 
TniTKT  (leads  the  Countess  aside,  and  drawing  her 

attention  to  the  Ddcress). 
Theresa! 

Ducani. 
Sister,  oome  I  since  ho  commands  it 


SCENE  vn. 


It  should  have  been  kept  secret  fiom  tibe  anny, 
Till  fortune  had  decided  for  us  at  Prague. 

TUTSXT. 

0  that  dKm  hadst  believed  me !  Yestar^vemng 
Did  we  conjure  thee  not  to  let  diat  skulker. 
That  fox,  Oclavio,  pass  the  gates  of  Filsen. 

Thou  gavest  him  Ay  own  horMs  to  flee  fiom  thee. 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

The  old  tune  still!  Now,  once  for  all,  no  mora 
Of  &i8  suspicion — it  is  doting  ibUy. 

TXRTIKT. 

Thou  didit  confide  in  Isolani  loo ; 

And  lo!  he  was  the  first  that  did  desert  thee. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

It  was  but  yesterday  I  rescued  him 

From  abject  wretchedness.    Let  that  go  by ; 

1  never  reckon'd  yet  on  gratitude. 

And  wherein  doth  he  wrong  in  going  fiom  me  f 
He  follows  still  the  god  whom  all  his  life 
He  has  woishipp'd  at  the  gaming4able.    With 
My  fortune,  and  my  seeming  destiny. 
He  made  the  bond,  and  broke  it  not  widi  me. 
1  am  but  the  ship  in  which  his  hopes  were  slow'd. 
And  with  the  which  well-pleased  and  confident 
He  traversed  the  open  sea ;  now  he  beholds  it 
In  eminent  jeopardy  among  the  coast-rocks. 
And  hurries  to  preserve  his  wares.    As  light 
As  the  free  bird  from  the  hospitable  twig 
Where  it  had  nested,  he  flies  oflT  from  me : 
No  human  tie  n  snapped  betwixt  us  two. 
Tea,  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived 
Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  unthinking  man. 
Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  lifo 
Impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead. 
Naught  sinks  into  the  bosom's  silent  depdi : 
Quick  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure 
Moves  the  light  fluids  U^tly;  but  no  soul 
Wanneth  the  inner  fhune. 

TBBTSKT. 

Yet,  would  I  radier 
Trust  the  smoodi  blow  than  that  deep-funow'd  one 


Wallbnstbin,  Tkktskt. 

WALLXNBTEIN  {Stepping  to  the  windom). 
What  now,  thenf 

teetbkt. 
There  are  strange  movements  among  all  the  troops, 
And  no  one  knows  the  cause.    Mysteriously, 
With  gloomy  silence,  the  several  corps 
Marshal  themselves,  eadi  under  its  own  banners. 
Tiefenbach's  corps  make  threat'ning  movements;  only 
The  Pappenheimers  still  remain  dbof 
In  their  own  quarters,  and  let  no  one  enter.  ^ 

WALLXNBTEIN. 

Does  Piooolonimi  appear  among  themf 

TXETSKT. 

We  are  seeking  him :  he  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  did  the  Aid-de-Camp  deliver  to  yoat 


My  regiments  had  dispalch'd  him ;  yet  once  more 

They  swear  fidelity  to  thee,  and  wait 

Hie  shout  for  onset,  all  prepared,  and  eager. 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

Bat  wfasnoe  aiose  this  larum  in  the  camp! 


SCENE  vm. 

WALLXNsmN,  Teetsky,  Illo. 

iujO  (who  enters  agitated  wUh  r^^ 
Treason  and  mutiny ! 

TteTSKT. 

And  what  further  nowf 

ILLO. 

Tieienbach*s  soldien,  when  I  gave  the  oiden 
To  go  off  guard — ^Mutiiioas  villains ! 


Well! 

WALUCNSTKUI. 

WhatfoUowedt 

ILL9. 

They  refused  obedience  lo  ilienv 

TEETSKT. 

Fin  OQ  diem  inslandy !  Give  out  the  «der. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Gently !  what  cause  did  they  assign  f 

ILLO. 

No< 
They  said,  had  right  to  issue  orders  but 
lieutenaniGenefal  PieeUominL 
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Wbatf  How  k  that? 

ILLO. 

He  taikm  that  office  on  him  by  < 
Under  ^gtHOUUial  of  the  Empeior. 


Fnm  the  Empeiar— heer'it  thoo,  Dnkef 
nxa 

At  hii  rndtement 
The  Genenb  mede  diet  ttealthy  flight— 


Duke!  heer'ttdkcraT 
mo. 
Caraflk  too,  and  Bdontecuculi, 
Are  miamg,  with  nx  other  Generals, 
AH  whom  he  had  induced  to  foUow  hioL 
This  ploC  he  haa  long  had  in  writing  hy  him 
From  the  Emperor ;  bat  Hwas  finally  conchided 
With  an  die  detail  of  the  operation  ' 
Some  days  ago  with  the  Envoy  QnesCenberg. 
(WALLorvTKiii  tkJtt  down  wto  a  chair,  tatd  covert 
hi$faee, 

TJERTSKT. 

0  hadst  tfaoa  hot  beliered  me ! 


SCENE  IX 

To  Ami  enter  the  CooNms. 

comfnafl. 

This 
This  honid  Aer — ^I  can  no  longer  bear  iL 
For  heaTen's  sake,  tell  me,  what  has  taken  place  f 

lUiO. 

Hw  ragiments  are  all  ftUing  off  fiom  OS. 

TEATSKT. 

OctaTio  Piccolomini  is  a  traitor. 


OOUMTBM. 

[Ruehee  out  of  ike  rcom. 


0  my  fiireboding ! 


Hadst  dioa  but  believed  me ! 
Now  aeeat  thoa  how  the  stars  have  lied  to  thee. 

WALUENSniN. 

The  stsis  lie  not;  but  we  have  here  a  woik 

Wrought  counter  to  the  stars  and  destiny. 

The  science  is  still  honest :  this  fiUse  heart 

Foraea  a  lie  on  the  truth-teUing  heaven. 

Ob  a  divine  law  divination  rests ; 

Where  Nature  deviates  fiom  that  law,  and  stumbles 

Oit  of  her  limitt^  there  all  sdenoe  errs. 

True.  I  did  not  suspect!  Were  it 

Kever  by  such  suspicion  f  have  affronted 

The  hmnan  fimn,  0  may  that  time  ne*er  ocme 

In  which  I  shame  me  of  the  infirmity. 

The  inldest  aavage  drinks  not  with  the  vietim* 

Into  wkiose  breast  he  means  to  plunge  the  sword. 

Tim,  iBtam,  Octavio,  was  no  hero's  deed  : 

T  was  not  diy  prudence  that  did  conquer  mine ; 

A  bad  heart  triumph*d  o*er  an  honest  one. 

No  shield  raceived  the  assassin  stroke ;  thoa  plongesl 

Thf  weapon  on  an  unprotected  breast- 

Against  aoch  weapons  I  am  but  a  child. 


SCENE  X. 
ToAete  calsrBcnuBt. 


Obokl 


Bat]«r!  Hm  we've  ilffl  •  IHend! 


WAixsifSTiiN  (ineeCf  him  viik  outepread  arme,  tmi 

emhracee  him  wUh  warmth). 
Come  to  my  heart,  old  comrade !  Not  the  son 
Looks  out  upon  us  more  revivingly 
In  the  earliest  month  of  spring, 
Tlian  a  fiiend's  countenance  in  such  an  hoar. 

BUTLER. 

My  General :  I  come — 

WALLiNSTDiv  (Jteomng  on  Botlu'b  thoiddere). 
Know*st  thou  already  t 
That  old  man  has  betray'd  me  to  the  Emperor. 
What  sajr'st  thouf  Thirty  years  have  we  together 
lived  out,  and  held  out,  sharing  joy  and  hajpdshipu 
We  have  slept  in  one  camp-bed,  drunk  firom  one  glass. 
One  morsel  shared !  I  lean*d  myself  on  Ami, 
As  now  I  lean  me  on  thy  faithful  shoulder. 
And  now  in  the  very  moment,  when,  all  love. 
All  confidence,  my  bosom  beat  to  his. 
He  sees  and  takes  the  advantage,  stabs  the  knife 
Slowly  into  my  heart 

[He  hidee  hie  face  on  Butlik's  ireojc 

BDTLEH. 

Foiget  the  ftlse  one. 
What  is  yoor  pfeaent  purpose  t 

WALLKIIBTKIN. 

Well  remembered! 
Coaiage,  my  sool!  f  am  still  rich  in  fiiendi^ 
Still  loved  by  Destiny ;  for  in  the  moment, 
That  it  nnmasks  the  plotting  hypocrite, 
It  sends  and  proves  to  me  one  fiuthfiil  heart 
Of  the  hypocrite  no  more !  Think  not,  his  loss 
Was  that  which  struck  the  pang :  O  no !  his  treason 
Is  that  which  strikes^  this  pang !  No  more  of  bun  I 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  honored  were  they  both. 
And  the  yoang  man— yes— he  did  truly  love  me, 
He— he — ^has  not  deceived  me.    But  enough. 
Enough  of  this — Swift  counsel  now  beseems  as. 
The  courier,  whom  Count  Kinsky  sent  fromFngoe, 
I  expect  him  every  moment :  and  whatever 
He  may  faring  widi  him,  we  must  take  good  care 
To  keep  it  fiom  the  mutineers.    Quick,  then ! 
Dispateh  some  messenger  you  can  rely  on 
To  meet  him,  and  conduct  him  to  me. 

[Iixo  ie  going 

BUTLER  {detaUdng  Aun). 
My  Genemlt  whom  expect  you  then  f 


The 
Who  brings  me  woid- V  the  event  at  Fmgoa 

BtrruEB  (Aesiftrtuig). 
Hem! 

WALLENSTEIir. 

And  whatnowt 


You  do  not  know  it  t 

WALLXNaTEXN. 
BUTLXB. 

From  what  that  larum  in  the  camp  arose  f 


WeUT 


From  what! 


WALLBMBTBJN. 


That 
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b  alraady  heie. 
TKETOiLi  mid  ILUO  (<tf  HiB  ittmB  time). 
Already  heref 

WALXJENflTKXN. 

My  courier  f 


TfftWBkB  hoiiBi* 


And  I  not  know  it  r 


The  leotiiieli  detam  him 

ILLO  {damping  wtk  ki$  foofy. 
penmatkm! 


In 


And  hii  letter 
WsB  broken  open,  and  is  circulated 
Through  the  whde  camp. 

WALLKNBTBXN. 

Ton  know  what  it  containa  ? 


QueatioD  me  not ! 


nio!  alaaibr  na. 

WALLSiaTKIN. 

Hide  nothing  fiom  m»— I  can  hear  the  wont 
Fkague  then  if  lost   Itia.   Confeas  it  fireely. 


Yea !  Prague  it  lost    And  all  the  several  regiments 

At  BttdweisB,  Tabor,  Brannau,  Konigingrati; 

At  Bran  and  Znaym,  have  ibnaken  you. 

And  ta'en  the  oaths  of  fealty  anew 

Tb  the  Emperor.  Yourself,  with  Kinsky,  Tertaky, 

^ad  nio  have  been  sentenced. 

[TniTBKT  and  Illo  expnu  tdarm  end  fury. 
Wallknstkin  remotiu  jEroi  and  coUectei. 


Tis  decided! 
Tie  well !  I  ha;v»  raoeived  a  sodden  core 
From  all  the  pangs  of  doubt :  with  steady  ainam 
Once  mora  my  life-blood  flows !  My  soul's  secure 
In  the  night  (mly  Friedhind's  stars  can  beanL 
lingering  irresolute,  with  fitful  fears 
I  drew  the  sword—'twas  with  an  inwafd  strile. 
While  yet  the  choice  was  mine.  The  murderous  knift 
b  lifted  for  my  heart!  Doubt  disappean! 
I  fight  now  fi>r  my  hettd  and  ibr  my  lift. 

[EtU  WALUENBTUZf  {  Os  oAerB/oOtm  km. 


SCENE  XL 


ooumna  natncr  (enters  fiom  a  aid&rwm). 
1  can  endure  no  longer.  No ! 

Where  are  theyf 
No  one  is  here.  They  leave  me  all  alone, 
Alone  in  this  sore  anguish  of  suspense. 
And  I  must  wear  the  outward  show  of  calmness 
Befiire  my  sister,  and  shut  in  within  me 
The  pangs  and  agonies  of  my  crowded  bosom. 
It  is  not  to  be  borne.— If  all  should  fidl  ; 
If-if  he  must  go  over  to  the  Swedes, 
An  emp^^ianded  fugitive,  and  not 
Aa  an  aUy,  a  covenanted  equal, 


A  proud  commander  widi  his  army  icUowmg; 
If  we  must  wander  on  fiom  land  id  land, 
like  the  Count  Palatine,  of  ftllen  ( 
An  ignominious  monument— But  no! 
That  day  I  will  not  see !  And  oooid  ] 
Endure  to  sink  so  low,  I  would  not  bear 
To  see  hhn  so  low  sunken. 


SCENE  XIL 
CouNTSBB,  DucHxas,  Thkkul. 
TBEKJJL  {endeavoring  to  hdi  hatk  Ike  DuCBnai . 
Dear  mother,  do  stay  here ! 


No !  Here  is  yet 
Some  firightful  mystery  that  is  hidden  from  me. 
Why  does  my  sister  shun  me?  Don't  I  see  her 
Full  of  suspense  and  anguish  roam  about 
From  room  to  room f— Art  thou  not  full  of  tetnrt 
And  what  import  these  silent  nods  and  gestnraa 
Which  stealthwise  thou  ezchangest  with  her  ? 


Nothing. 
Nothing,  dear  mother ! 

DUCHX8B  (to  the  Countess). 

Sister,  I  will  know. 

coDirrass. 
What  boots  it  now  to  hide  it  fiom  her  f  Sooner 
Or  later  she  smut  learn  to  hear  and  bear  iL 
Tis  not  the  time  now  to  indulge  infirmity ; 
Courage  beseems  us  now,  a  heart  collect, 
And  exercise  and  previous  discipline 
Of  fortitude.   One  word,  and  over  with  it ! 
Sister,  you  are  deluded.    You  believe. 
The  Duke  has  been  deposed— The  Duke  is  not       , 
Deposed    he  is 

TBiKLA  [going  to  the  Counivb^) 

Whatf  do  you  wish  to  kill  hert 

oouirnsa. 
The  Duke  is 

TBJOjJLifkrowing  her  anu  around  her  mother). 
O  stand  firm!  stsnd  firm,  my 

G0UllTBfl& 

Revolted  is  fiie  Duke ;  he  is  preparing 
Tb  join  the  enemy;  the  army  leave  him. 
And  all  has  fiulU 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I. 

SoEin—A^acMMsroomtnfJheDinEX  OFFuxDKJiirD'f 
PoboB. 
(WALLIN8TXXN  tn  armor). 
Thou  hast  gain*d  thy  pomt,  Octavio!  Once  mora  am  I 
Almost  as  friendless  as  at  Regensbuig. 
There  I  had  nothing  left  me,  but  myself— 
But  what  one  man  can  do,  yon  have  now  ezperienco 
The  twigs  have  you  hew'd  ofl^  and  here  I  stsmd 
A  leafleas  trunk.    But  in  the  sap  within 
Lives  the  creating  power,  and  a  new  worid 
May  aprout  forth  fiom  il.   Once  already  have  I 
Proved  myself  wordi  an  array  to  yoo— I  alone ! 
Before  die  Swedish  strength  your  troops  had  m«lled. 
Beside  the  Leoii  sunk  TiUy .  your  last  hope : 
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Into  Bsvuia,  like  a  wintar  tomot, 

Did  Ihat  GiBteviis  pour,  and  at  Vienna 

In  lui  own  palaoe  did  the  Emperor  tramUe. 

SUdian  warn  acaree,  fbr  atiU  tlie  mnltitade 

Follow  the  Inck:  all  eyei  were  tnm'd  on  me» 

Their  lielper  in  diatrev:  die  Emperor's  ]mde 

Bow'd  itaelf  down  befcre  the  man  he  had  iiiiarad. 

Twaa  I  muat  rise,  and  with  creattre  woid 

AamnUe  Ibioea  in  the  deiolate  campa. 

i  did  iL    like  a  god  of  war,  m7  name 

Went  thnmgfa  the  world  The  dram  was  bea»-«nd,k>: 

The  plow,  the  wnk-diop  i>  fbnaken,  all 

Swam  to  the  oU  fioniliar  kng-Iored  bannen; 

And  aa  the  wood-durir  rich  m  mekidf 

AaemUe  qm^  aromid  the  bird  of  wonder, 

When  fint  ha  timat  awella  with  hii  magic  aong, 

So  did  die  warlike  yoath  of  Germany 

Crowd  in  aimmd  the  image  of  my  eagle. 

I  ieel  n^aelf  die  bemg  that  I  wai. 

It  ia  die  sonl  diat  hoilda  iiaelf  a  body, 

And  Friedland*b  camp  will  not  remain  uifill*d. 

Lead  then  yonr'thoonndi  out  to  meet  me — trae ! 

lliey  are  aoeuatom'd  under  me  to  conquer, 

fiot  not  agmnat  me.   If  the  head  and  Hmfaa 

Sepanta  fiom  each  other,  'twill  be  aoon 

Blade  mimifwit,  in  which  the  ■oul  abode. 

(lux)  and  Tektbkt  enter). 
CoaiagBpfiieDdB!  Courage !  We  are  itillunyaiiquudi'd; 
I  feel  my  ftoting  firm ;  fire  regimente,  Tertaky, 
Are  aiill  our  own,  and  BoUer'fl  gallant  troops ; 
And  a  boat  of  sixteen  thooiand  Swedes  ttMnorrow. 
1  was  not  stranger,  when  nme  years  ago 
I  march'd  ftrth,  widi  glad  heart  and  high  of  hope, 
To  ootniaar  Germany  ibr  die  Emperor. 


WALUENBTON  {fsfiiBT kahntun ikrougk  AcmmA Ui 
eye,  to  (he  Anbpssbadk). 
I  know  thee  welL  Thou  art  out  of  Bruggin  in  FlaD> 
den:  diy  name  is  Mercy. 


Heniy  Mercy. 


"nion  wert  oat  off  on  die  march,  aonoinided  by 
the  Hessians,  and  didst  fight  dxy  way  with  a  faon 
dred  and  eighty  men  dirough  diesr  tiMMii^**! 


SCENE  IT. 

WiLLnnrTBiH,  luA  Tttmcr.  (7bfftsaienferNn7- 
HAMir,  toAo  2ndf  TuTflKT  imie,  and  taOsM  «ie& 


What  do  they  want  7 

WALLBlfBTDN. 

Whatnowt 


T  was  eyen  so^  General ! 

WALLXNaniN. 

What  reward  hadst  diou  for  diis  gallant  efxploctt 

AlfSPIBBADK. 

That  which  I  asked  for:  die  honor  to  ser?e  in  dui 
corps. 

WALLBN8TEIN  (tenURg  to  O  SeCOfld). 

Thou  weft  among  die  Yolunteers  that  sailed  and 
made  booty  of  die  Swedish  batteiy  at  Altenboig. 


Yes,Genefal! 


I  ibiget  no  one  with  whom  I  have  exchanged  wQids. 
(A  fanm)»    Who  sends  you? 

ANBPBaSADB. 

Your  noble  regiment,  the  CnirBssien  of  FioodhnDini. 

WALLKNSTUN. 

Why  does  not  your  colonel  deliyer  in  your  request^ 
according  to  the  custom  of  service  ? 

ANSrafiBAnE. 

Because  we  would  fint  know  toftosi  we  serve. 


TenCninMierB 
t  reqneat  leaye  to  address  you 
JO  WB  nanie  of  the  legimenL 

WAixufVTEW  (AufSy  to  Nkumaivn  >. 
Let  diem  enter. 

[Eaat  Nkumann. 
This 
May  Band  m  Bomedung.    Mark  you.   They  are  still 
DDiihcin],  and  may  be  won. 


SCENE  m. 
WAijJuieijjii,  TmasT,  Illo,  Ten  CunABsmts 
Qtihfan,  Anamumt*  mareh  up  and  ofTtn^ 
thmtdwM,  after  ike  wrd  ef  oommand,  ta  me 
fnmi  iefon  Ae  Duke,  and  make  their  cbeieance. 
HttakeekiMhatoljr.andimmediaidy 
m^agam). 

Halt!  Fiont!  Pkeaent! 


Begm  your  address. 

ANBPiBBADi  (gi«cf^  iIb  i0Ofd  qf  commotd^ 
Shoulder  your  arma ! 

WAUUCNSTKIN  (ftcmtf^  to  a  iJdrdi, 
Thy  name  ia  Risbeck ;  Cobgne  is  thy  birdi-plaoe. 

THOU)  CUnABBEUU 

Risbeck  of  Cokgne. 

WALLBNBTEZN. 

It  was  diou  diat  broughtest  in  die  Swedish  ooknel 
Diebald,  prisoner,  in  the  camp  at  Niirembeig. 
THIRD  guiramhs. 
It  was  not  I,  General ! 

WALUNSTXIK. 

Perfecdy  right!  It  was  diy  elder  biodier:  dMmhMkt 
a  younger  baodier  too:  where  did  he  al^  t 


He  is  Btadoned  at  Ohnnta  widi  die  Imperial  anny 

wALLxmrniif  (to  ike  AmraBBAin^ 
Now  dieo— begm. 


There  came  to  hand  a  letter  fiom  die  Empenr, 
Commanding  m 

WALLsmrrEiif  {inlerrvptmg  him), 
^     Whoehoseyouf 


Mnd«.  ia  Genaui.  GMiahw,  a  loUisr  Isftriar  to  a 

to  sbeteths  Motiiiab.  The  Gwmaa  aaaw  iaiplifls 

isavoipc  IroaiBMNDrtia 

13  K 


Every  company 
Drew  ilB  own  roan  by  bt 

WALLBNBTinr. 

Now!  to  the  buainem. 

AMBPKBBADK. 

There  came  to  hand  a  letter  from  die  Emperor, 
Commanding  us  oollecdvely,  fiom  diee 
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All  duties  of  obedience  to  withdnw* 
Became  thou  wert  an  enemy  and  traitor. 

WAIXENSTKIN. 

And  what  did  yon  determine  f 

ANSnSSADB. 

All  our  oomiadee 
At  Brannnan,  BndvraiM,  Prague  and  Olmiiti,  have 
Obey'd  already ;  and  the  regiments  here, 
Tieienbach  and  Toacano,  instantly 
Did  follow  their  example.    But— but  we 
Do  not  believe  that  thou  ait  an  enemy 
And  traitor  to  thy  country,  hold  it  merely 
For  lie  and  tiick,  and  a  trump'd-up  Spazush  story  f 

[WithwarmtlL 
Thyself  shalt  tell  us  what  thy  purpose  is, 
For  we  have  found  thee  still  sincere  and  true : 
No  mouth  shall  interpose  itself  betwixt 
The  gallant  General  and  the  gallant  troopa. 

WALLKNSTXIN. 

Therein  I  recognize  my  Pappenhehners. 


And  this  proposal  makes  thy  regiment  to  thee : 

Is  it  Ifay  purpose  merely  to  preserve 

In  diy  own  hands  this  military  sceptre, 

Whidi  so  becomes  thee,  which  the  Emperor 

Made  over  to  thee  by  a  covenant  ? 

Is  it  thy  purpose  merely  to  remain 

Supreme  commander  of  the  Austrian  armies  f^ 

We  will  stand  by  thee,  General !  and  guaranty 

Thy  honest  rights  against  all  opposition. 

And  should  it  chance,  that  all  the  other  regiments 

Turn  from  thee,  by  ounelves  will  we  stand  forth 

Thy  ftithful  soldieis,  and,  as  is  our  duty. 

Far  rather  let  ourselves  be  cut  to  pieces, 

Tban  sufler  thee  to  faU.    But  if  it  be 

As  the  Emperor's  letter  says,  if  it  be  true, 

That  thou  m  traitofous  wise  will  lead  us  over 

To  the  enemy,  which  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Then  we  Coo  will  forsake  thee,  and  obey 

That  letter— 


WALLKNSTKIN. 

Hear  me,  children ! 

AN8PK88ADE. 


Tliere  needs  no  other  answer. 


Yes,  or  no! 


WALLENBTBIN. 

Yield  attention. 
You  're  men  of  sense,  examine  for  yourselves ; 
Ye  think,  and  do  not  follow  with  the  herd : 
And  therefore  have  I  always  shown  you  honor 
Above  all  others,  sufier'd  you  to  reason; 
Have  treated  you  as  free  men,  and  my  orders 
Were  but  the  echoes  of  your  prior  suffiage^— 


Most  ftir  and  noble  has  thy  conduct  been 

To  us,  my  General !  With  thy  confidenoe 

Thou  hast  honor'd  us,  and  shown  us  grace  and  fiivor 

Beyond  all  other  regiments ;  and  thou  see'st 

We  follow  not  the  common  herd.    We  will 

Stand  by  thee  faithfully.    Speak  but  one  word — 

Thy  word  shall  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  not 

A  treaaon  which  thou  meditatest-Hhat 

Thou  meanest  not  to  lead  the  army  over 

To  die  enemy ;  nor  e'er  betray  thy  country. 


Hath  sacrificed  me  to  my  < 

And  I  must  fall,  unless  my  gallant  troopa 

Will  rescue  me.    See !  I  confide  in  yon. 

And  be  your  heartB  my  strong-hold !  At  this  bnart 

llie  aim  is  taken,  at  this  hoaiy  head. 

This  is  your  Spanish  gratitude,  this  is  our 

Requital  for  that  murderous  fight  at  Lntzen ! 

For  this  we  threw  the  naked  breast  against 

The  halbert,  made  for  this  the  fixnan  earth 

Our  bed,  and  the  hard  stone  our  pillow!  never atnan 

Too  rapid  for  us,  nor  wood  too  impervious : 

With  cheerful  spirit  we  pursued  that  Mansfield 

Through  all  the  turns  and  windings  of  his  flif^t; 

Yea,  our  whole  life  was  but  one  restless  raardi ; 

And  homeless  as  the  stirring  wind,  we  tnvell'd 

O'er  the  war-wasted  earth.  And  now,  even  now. 

That  we  have  well-nigh  finish'd  the  hard  toil. 

The  unthankful,  the  curse-laden  toil  of  weapons, 

Widi  ftitfafiil  indefatigable  arm 

Have  roll'd  the  heavy  war-load  up  the  hill. 

Behold !  this  boy  of  the  Emperor's  bean  away 

The  honors  of  the  peace,  an  easy  prize ! 

Hell  weave,  fbmoth,  into  his  flaxen  locks 

The  olive-branch,  the  hard-eam'd  ornament 

Of  this  gray  head,  grown  gray  beneath  the  helmet 


ANSrESSAOX. 

T%at  shall  he  not,  while  we  can  hinder  it ! 

No  one,  but  thou,  who  hast  conducted  it 

With  fame,  shall  end  this  war,  this  frightful  war. 

Thou  ledd'st  us  out  into  the  bkxidy  field 

Of  death ;  thou  and  no  other  shall  conduct  us 

Rc(joicing  to  the  lovely  plains  of  peace— 

Shalt  share  with  us  the  firuits  of  the  kng  toil — 


WALLBNBTDN. 

Whatf  Think  you  then  at  length  in  kte  old  age 
Tb  eiyoy  the  firuits  of  toil  7  Believe  it  not. 
Never,  no  never,  will  you  *e  the  end 
Of  the  contest !  you  and  me,  and  all  of  us. 
This  war  will  swallow  up !  War,  war,  not  peace. 
Is  Austria's  wish ;  and  therefore,  because  I 
Endeavor'd  after  peace,  therefore  I  faU. 
For  what  cares  Austria,  how  kmg  the  war 
Wears  out  the  armies  and  lays  waste  the  woild  ? 
She  will  but  wax  and  grow  amid  the  mux 
And  still  win  new  domains. 
[TAe  Cwmmert  aqtr^  agitatim  hy  ikeir  geatum. 
Ye're  moved— I  see 
A  noble  rage  flash  finom  your  eyes,  ye  wairion* 
Oh  that  my  spirit  might  possess  you  now 
Daring  as  once  it  led  you  to  the  battle ! 
Ye  would  stand  by  me  with  your  veteran  anna 
Protect  me  in  my  rights ;  and  this  is  noble ! 
But  think  not  that  you  can  accomplish  it, 
Your  scanty  number !  to  no  purpose  will  you 
Have  sacrificed  you  for  your  GeneraL 

No !  let  us  tread  securely,  seek  for  fiiendi ! 
The  Swedes  have  profier'd  us  assistance,  let  oa 
Wear  for  a  while  the  appearance  of  good-wilU 
And  use  them  for  your  profit,  till  we  both 
Carry  the  fate  of  Europe  in  our  hands, 
And  from  our  camp  to  the  glad  jubilant  woild 
Lead  Peace  finrth  with  the  garland  on  her  head ! 


Me,i 


WALLKNSTKIN. 

I  are  fiiey  betraying.   The  Emperor 


Tis  then  but  mere  appearances  which  thou 
Dost  put  ea  with  the  Swede  t  IVNilt  not  belny 
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TbaEBpenrf  Wilt ooC tumia into Smdesf 
Tliii  u  the  obI^  thiog  which  we  desre 
TV)  leam  fiYNn  dice. 

WALUNSTUIL 

What  caro  Ilbr  th«  SwBdM  r 
1  hite  dwB  ai  I  hate  the  pit  of  heil. 
And  under  novidence  I  traat  right  woaa 
To  cfaan  them  to  their  hornet  acroH  the  Baltic. 
Uf  cam  are  only  ior  the  whole :  I  have 
Aheaf»-it  Ueeda  within  me  for  the  miieriea 
And  pileooi  groaning  of  my  fellow  Germane. 
Te  ire  hot  common  men,  but  yet  ye  think 
With  nindi  noC  common;  ye  appear  to  me 
Worthy  before  all  othen,  that  I  whisper  ye 
A  little  ward  or  two  in  confidence ! 
See  now !  ahneady  for  full  fifteen  yean 
The  war-lorcfa  hu  continued  burning,  yet 
No  ren,  no  paon  of  conflict    Swede  axkd 
IVpirt  and  Lutheran !  neither  will  give  way 
7V>  the  ofter,  every  handle  against  the  other. 
Eieh  one  is  party,  and  no  one  a  jndga 
Where  diall  tfak  end  7  Where**  he  that  will  unravel 
Thm  tangle,  ever  tangling  more  and  more. 
It  mut  be  cat  asunder. 
1 6el  that  I  am  the  man  of  destiny, 
Aad  tmi,  with  ydor  assistance,  to  accomplish  iL 


SCENE  IV. 
TV  filese  enter  BuTLKE. 

rfy). 


G«ienl!  this  is  not  right ! 

WAiumnuf. 

What  is  not  right! 

BUTLXR. 

It  nnst  needi  izynve  us  with  all  honest  men.  ^ 
Adwhatf 


Ofii 


Itk  an  open  prodamation 


WAJXKNSTEIlf. 

Well,  well— but  what  is  it  ? 

BUTUn, 

Cemt  Tertsk/s  regiments  tear  die  Imperial  Eagle 
fna  off  the  bannen*  and  instead  of  it, 
hsve  rearM  aloft  thy  aims. 

IMMMASC  (flbrupdy  to  the  Omruwm&ri^ 

Rightabout!  March! 

WALLKNSTXIIf. 

Cused  be  this  coumel,  and  accureed  who  gave  it! 

\To  the  CvxTtudert,  who  art  retiring. 
Hslt,  children,  halt!  There's  some  mistake  in  this; 
HukJ— I  win  punish  it  severely.    Stop ! 
They  do  not  hear.  {To  Illo).  Go  afler  them,  assnn 

them. 
And  famig  them  back  to  me,  cost  what  it  may. 

[Illo  Atirries  out 
^lafaoilins headlong.    Butler!  Butler! 
Veo  are  my  evil  genius ;  wherefore  must  yoa 
Asnoonce  it  in  their  presence  T  It  was  all 
b  a  fiur  way.   They  were  half  won,  those 
With  their  improvident  oveinreadiness — 
A  creel  ganw  is  Fortune  playiqg  with  me. 
'Aeaealof  fiiendiitiiduit 
And  not  the  iMte  of  enemies 


SCENE  V. 

7b  lAese  emv  tfte  Dvomsi,  «*o  rat&ee  tnle  (As  C3baai- 
kr.   TflBKUk  and  lAe  CoDMTBaa /oDois  Aer. 


¥nial  liast  thoo  dona  f 


OAUmcht! 


WALLBHBTDir. 

AndiMifw< 

0001ITB88. 

Foigive  me,  bnlher!  It  was  not  in  my  powar. 
They  know  alL 


What  hast  thou  dona  f 

oouirms  {to  Tebtbkt). 
Is  then  no  hope?  Is  all  lost  nttorly? 

TKRT8CT. 

All  kiBt    No  hope.    PMgue  in  the  Emperor's  handi^ 
The  soldiery  have  ta*en  their  oaths  anew.  • 


That  lurking  hypocrite,  .Oetavio ! 
Count  Max.  is  off  too? 

TERtSKY. 

Where  can  he  be?  He's 
Gone  over  to  the  Emperor  with  his  fother. 

[Thbkla  mskst  out  Mto  lAe  erais  q/"  Aer 
Atdii^  her  face  in  her  booom. 

MJCHBB  {fa^tiUng  her  in  her  aretf). 
Unhappy  child!  and  more  unhappy  mother! 

wuJLBmTBiN  {aside  to  Tertskt). 
Quick !  Let  a  carriage  stand  in  readiness 
In  the  oouit  behind  the  palace.    Scherlenheig 
Be  diair  attendant;  he  is  ftithAil  to  us ; 
To  Egra  he'll  conduct  dwm,  and  we  follow. 

[7b  hxo, «~ 
Thou  hast  not  brought  them  back? 

ILLO. 

Hear^st  thou  the  uproar  ? 
TbiB  whole  corps  of  the  Pappenheimeia  is 
Drawn  out:  the  younger  Pioooloniini, 
Their  colonel,  they  require:  for  they  aiBmi. 
That  he  is  in  the  palace  here,  a  prisoner; 
And  if  thou  dost  not  instantly  deliver  him, 
They  will  find  means  to  free  him  widi  the  sword. 

[AUttmdamnei. 

TBKTBKT. 

What  shall  we  make  of  this? 

wallknbtbin. 

tydlnotao? 

0  my  prophetic  heart!  he  is  still  here. 

He  has  not  betray'd  me— he  could  not  betray  me. 

1  never  doubled  of  it 

OOUN'IIM* 

If  he  be 
Still  here,  then  all  goes  well ;  for  I  know  what 

.  [Embracing  TwuLLk. 
Win  keep  him  here  for  ever. 

TKETSKY. 

It  can't  be. 
His  fodier  has  betny'd  us,  is  gone  over 
To  the  Emperor — ^the  son  coiUd  not  have  ventnrad 
To  slay  behind. 

TBSKLA  (Aer  ejFe  fised  on  (he  deer), 
nienheis! 
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SCENE  VI. 
mier  Majl  ¥iocot4mnn. 


7b 


Yes !  here  he  ii !  I  can  endnre  no  kmger 
To  creep  on  tiptoe  rannd  thii  hooM,  and  Imk 
In  amboah  fcr  a  fiiirorable  mooient: 
Thia  loitering,  thia  auapeme  exceeda  my  poweia. 
[Advtmamg  to  Tbbdla,  lofto  koM  Ikrowm  kendf 
Mto  ker  molker^s  anu. 
Tom  nol  thine  eyea  n^vsy.   O  look  upon  me ! 
Gonfeaa  it  freely  beibre  alL   Fear  no  one. 
Let  who  will  hear  that  we  both  love  each  otfabr. 
Wherefore  caiitinue  to  conceal  it  f  Secrecy 
b  for  the  happy— miaeiy,  bopelem  rniaery, 
Needeth  no  evil !  Beneath  a  thoiiaand  auna 
It  dares  act  openly. 

{He  ob§erve»  (he  CouNma  looking  on  TmSLA 
^  wUh  expreedona  of  (ruonpA. 

NcLady!  No! 
Eipect  not,  hope  it  not    I  am  not  come 
To  atay :  to  bid  forewell,  farewell  for  ever» 
For  this  I  come !  Tis  over!  I  must  leave  thee ! 
TheUa,  I  muat— miM<  leave  thee !  Tet  thy  hatred 
Let  me  not  take  with  me.    I  pray  thee,  gnnt  me 
.   One  look  of  sympathy,  only  one  look. 
.Say  that  thou  doat  not  hate  me.  SayittomefTlieUa! 
[Graips  Aer  AoimL 

0  God !  I  eamot  leave  this  spot— 4  cannot! 
Cannot  let  go  this  hand.    O  tell  me,  Thekla ! 

•    Tliat  dion  doat  sufler  with  me,  ait  oonTOiced 
That  I  can  not  b^  otherwise. 

[Thbkla,  avoiding  ki$  bok,  pciia§*wUk  ier  hand 
toherfalher.  Max.  turne round  to  theDuKM, 
vkm  he  had  not  t»a  Aen  jmceioed. 
Thou  here  ?  It  was  not  thou,  whom  here  I  sought. 

1  trusted  never  more  to  have  beheld  thee. 
My  bosinesB  is  with  her  alone.    Here  will  I 
Receive  a  fall  acquittal  fiom  this  heart— 
For  any  other  I  am  no  more  conoem'd. 

WALLBMnvm. 
Think*st  thoo,  that,  fool-like,  I  shall  let  thee  go, 
And  act  the  mock-magnanimous  with  thee  T 
Thy  lather  is  become  a  villain  to  me ; 
I  hold  thee  for  his  son,  and  nothing  more : 
Nor  to  no  purpoae  shalt  thou  have  been  given 
Into  my  power.   Think  not,  that  I  will  honor 
lliat  ancient  bve,  which  so  remoiaeleaBly 
He  mangled.   They  are  now  past  by,  those  hours 
Of  fiiendihip  aixl  forgiveness.    Hate  and  vengeance 
Succeed — *tia  now  their  turn — ^I  too  can  throw 
All  feelings  of  the  man  aside    con  prove 
Myself  as  much  a  monster  as  thy  fother ! 

MAX.  (eatmhf). 
'ntau.  wilt  proceed  with  me.  as  thou  hast  power. 
Thou  Imow'st,  I  neither  brave  nor  fear  thy  rage. 
What  haa  detain'd  me  here,  that  too  thou  know'sL 

[TWdng  Thekla  by  Ihe  hand. 
See,  Duke !  All— 401  would  I  have  owed  to  thee, 
Would  have  received  from  thy  paternal  hand 
The  lot  of  blessed  spirits.    This  hast  thou 
Laid  waste  for  ever— that  concerns  not  thoe. 
Jndifierem  thou  tramplest  in  the  dust 
Their  happineaB,  who  most  are  thme.   The  god 
Whom  thou  dost  serve,  is  no  benifl^iant  deity. 


like  aa  the  Uind  irreconcilable 

Fierce  element,  incapoble  of  compact. 

Thy  heart's  wild  impobe  only  dost  dkoa  follow.* 

W  A  LLSNSmif . 

Thou  art  deaeribnig  thy  own  fother's  heart 

The  adder !  O,  the  charms  of  hell  o*erpower*d  hml 

He  dwelt  within  me,  to  my  inmost  aonl 

Still  to  and  fio  he  pass*d,  suspected  never  I 

On  die  vnde  ocean,  in  the  stany  heaven 

Did  mine  eyes  seek  die  enemy,  whom  I 

In  my  heart's  heart  had  folded !  Had  I  been 

To  Ferdinand  what  Ocfavio  was  to  me. 

War  had  I  ne*er  denounced  against  him.    No, 

I  never  could  have  done  it   llie  Emperor  wia 

My  austere  master  only,  not  my  fiiend. 

There  waa  already  war  *twixt  him  and  me 

When  he  delivered  the  Commander's  Staff 

Into  my  hands ;  for  there's  a  natuial 

Unceasing  war  'twist  cunning  and  suspidon ; 

Peace  existi  only  betwixt  confidence 

And  faith.    Who  poisons  confidence,  he  murden 

The  fhture  generations. 

MAX. 

I  will  not 
Defend  my  fother.    Woe  is  me,  I  cannoCf 
Hard  deeds  and  luckless  have  ta'en  place ;  one  dime 
Drap  aAer  it  the  other  in  dose  link. 


*  I  liaTO  bsra  ventured  to  omit  ■ 
Uaee.  I  fasr  that  I  ■booU  not  have  done 
tins  fibortr  more  ftvqoentlr.   It  ii. 
to  five  the  orifinal  with  a  flanl 

Weh  deoen.  die  aaf  Dich  vertrann,  an  Didi 
Die  eichra  Hutte  ilnw  GlBdiee  Mmmo. 
Oeloekt  von  Deioer  goisUicbeo  Geetah, 
Sehoell  unTerboft,  bei  naclidieh  etiDer  Wsils 
Gshiti  in  dem  tiieloehen  FeuencUmida,  Met 
flipli  aiH  mit  tobeoder  Gewalt,  und  w«g 


t  iiber  alle  Plaasunfea  dar  1 
Der  wiUe  Strom  in  cmmoder  Zemtniit. 

WALLXNSTUir. 
Da  scUldentlMBee  Vaten  Hois.   Wia  OB*a 
Deeohwibet,  eo  iat'e  in  eeinem  Eingoweide, 
In  dieeer  eehwanea  Haaddeia  Braet  geelalteC 
CmiebbatBoDenkuoetgetBiieehl!   MireaDdls 
Der  Abgrand  dan  TerHecliteeten  dor  GtirtM, 
Den  LiigenlrandigMen  hamnr,  ond  etelh*  iha 
Ah  Ftennd  an  meioe  Boiia.   Wer  venn« 
Der  HoDe  Macht  za  widentsbn !  Uk  sac 
Den  Baailisken  auf  an  meinem  Bneeo. 
Mit  meinem  Herzblat  nchit  idi  ihn.  er  eog 
Bkdi  sohwolfMBd  veil  aa  meioer  lieba  BHMsa. 
leh  hatle  nimnsr  Avges  cegen  ibn, 
Weto  offen  Uea  icb  dee  Gedankeas  Thoie, 
Und  waif  die  Sehianel  weieer  Vonicht  wot. 


UTKBAL  T&AK8LATIOIf. 
Alas!  for  tbqee  who  place  their  ooafldeaeaoa  thea, 
then  lean  the  lecare  hat  of  tbeir  fbrtoM.  aUnmd  bj  thy  hoo- 
pMabw  iCffm.  Soddeuyi  nueipectedij^,  in  a  momont  eifll  as 
niffbt,  there  it  a  fermenution  in  the  treaoherooi  gnlf  of  Are;  it 
diMhargea  itself  with  raging  foree.  and  away  over  al  tte  ptM- 
tatione  of  men  driTee  the  wild  etream  hi  ftightftd  devaelation. 
tfaOauUim.  Tboa  art  portiayiag  thjr  ftthar*B  heaitt  as  thea 
deacribeet.  ereofoii  it  ehaped  in  hii  entraih, in  this  blank brpo- 
elite's  breast  O.  the  art  ofbell  has  dMeived  me !  The  AhiM 
•ent  up  to  me  the  mott  tpotted  of  the  ipiritB,  the  moat  ekilfol  in 
liee,  and  phoed  him  aa  a  friend  by  my  eide.  Who  mey  with 
stand  the  power  of  hell  t  f  iookthebaailiaklomybaaoai,witli 
my  heart's  blood  I  Douiisb'd  him;  he  aaeked  kmmM gtefolM 
the  bieasiB  of  my  love.  Inever  barbered  evil  towaiis  hin  : 
wide  open  did  I  leave  the  door  of  my  thoughts ;  I  threw  away 
foe  key  of  wiee  foresighL  In  the  stairy  heaven,  etc.— We  find 
a  diflealty  la  belierlBC  thatohave  beao  wriitaa  br  J 
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:  him  have  we  &Ueii 
Into  thk  aide  of  nnhep  and  guilt? 
To  wbom  have  we  been  ftitlilen  ?  Whereibre  mmt 
Tie  evil  deedi  and  guilt  redimKal 
Of  oar  two  fiidieii  twine  like  aerpents  round  nif 

Why  moat  our  &then' 
0Doaa|uerable  hate  rend  us  aaunder 
Who  lore  each  odierf 


Maz^  reaaain  with  BMu 
Go  yoQ  not  fiom  me,  Mai.!  Hark!  I  will  tell  thee— 
How  when  at  league,  our  winteminaiten,  thou 
Wert  brought  into  my  tent  a  tender  boy» 
Not  fot  accDBtom'd  to  the  Gennan  winteri; 
Tliy  hand  waa  fioaen  to  the  heavy  ooUmb; 
lloo  woiddat  not  let  them  go^— 
At  diat  tune  dad  I  take  thee  in  my  aima» 
And  with  my  mantle  did  I  cover  thee ; 
I WM  Ay  nuiae,  no  woman  could  have  been 
A  kinder  to  thee ;  I  was  not  ashamed 
To  do  finr  thee  all  little  offices, 
HowBver  straqge  to  me ;  I  teiided  thee 
TSi  life  vetum'd ;  and  when  thine  eyes  first  open'd, 
I  had  Ifaee  in  iny  anm.    Since  then,  when  have  I 
Aker'd  my  iMlmgs  towards  Aee?  Many  thousands 
H&TB  I  made  rich,  presented  diem  with  lands ; 
Rswuded  them  with  dignities  and  honon ; 
Tbee  have  I  Icted :  my  heart,  myself,  I  gave 
To  thee !  They  all  were  aliens:  tbou  wert 
Our  cbOd  and  hunate.*  Maz.!  Thou  canst  not  leave 

It  csn  not  be  ;  I  nu^  not,  will  not  think 
That  Max.  can  leave  me. 

MAX. 

OmyGod! 

WALLEN8TXXN. 

I  have 
HsU  and  sustained  diee  from  thy  tottering  childhood 
What  holy  bond  is  there  <^  natural  love  ? 
What  human  tie,  that  does  not  knit  thee  to  me  t 
I  krve  thee.  Max. !  What  did  thy  father  for  thee. 
Which  I  loo  have  not  done,  to  the  height  of  duty  ? 
Go  hence,  fimake  me,  serve  thy  Emperor  ; 
He  win  reward  thee  with  a  pretty  chain 
Of  gold ;  with  hia  ngn*8  fleece  will  he  reward  diee ; 
For  that  the  iiiend,  the  &ther  of  thy  yoiith. 
For  that  the  holieot  feeling  of  humanity, 
Wai  nodiiK  worth  to  thee. 


MAX. 

«  OGod!  horwOMiI 

Dvodiarwker  Am  I  not  forced  lo  do  H, 
%  oath    my  dnty^hoooi^— 

WALUENffnni. 

Howf  Thydu^r 
Dstytowinair  WhoartdKmf  Maz.f  befhmkthee 
What  dntiea  mayst  thou  have  f  If  I  am  acting 
A  ounioal  part  toward  the  £<m^ror, 
k  ii  m^  Clime,  not  thine.    Dost  thou  belong 
To  dune  own  self?  Art  thou  thine  own  commanderf 
ted'it  dam,  Hke  me,  a  freeman  in  the  woiid, 
'Hm  in  diy  actaooa  thou  shooldst  plead  free  agenoyt 


•  r^bapoorandinadeqaatetnndatioDofUia 
■as-jCtty  of  iIm  origiiial — 

8»  ella  wBien  Frendiinge.  Da  WBHl 
DMKiaddeaBaiiMa. 
UMd  lbs  wkoJe  speech  is  ia  the  bort  BtriB  of 
■a»(NHia!  " 


On  me  dioa*rt  planted,  I  am  thy  Emperor ; 

To  obey  me,  to  hdong  to  me,  this  is 

Thy  honor,  this  a  law  of  nature  to  thee ! 

And  if  the  planet,  on  the  which  thou  livest 

And  hast  thy  dwelling,  from  its  orbit  starta. 

It  is  not  in  thy  choice,  whether  or  no 

Thou  It  follow  it,    Unfelt  it  whirls  thee  onward 

Together  with  his  ring  and  all  his  moons. 

With  little  guUt  atepp'st  thou  into  this  contest , 

Thee  will  tibe  world  not  censure,  it  will  praise  thee 

For  that  thou  held'st  thy  friend  more  wonh  to  thee 

Than  names  and  influences  more  removed. 

For  justice  is  the  virtue  of  the  ruler, 

Afleotion  and  fidelity  the  subject's. 

Not  every  one  doth  it  beseem  to  question 

The  faivoiBr  high  Arcturus.  Most  securely 

Wilt  thou  purine  the  nearest  duty — ^let 

The  pQot  fix  his  eye  upon  tibe  pole^tsr. 


SCENE  vn. 

To  lAese  enier  Newhann. 

WALLBKaTEUI. 

Whatnowf 

nkwmann. 
The  Pappenheimeis  are  dianountad. 
And  are  advancing  now  on  foot,  determined 
With  sword  in  hand  to  storm  the  house,  and  five 
The  Count,  their  colcneL 

WALLKNSTKIN  (to  TBRTBKV). 

Have  the  cannon  planted. 
I  wiU  receive  them  with  chain-shot 

[EniToL'nKY 
Prescribe  to  me  with  sword  in  hand!  Go^  Neumann! 
Tis  my  command  that  they  retreat  this  moment. 
And  in  their  ranks  in  silence  wait  my  pleasure. 

[NiUMANN  exit  Illo  steps  to  the  wmiom 

COUNTESS. 

Let  him  go,  I  entreat  thee,  let  him  go. 

xixo  (fit  the  window), 
HeU  and  perdition!  / 

WALLENCTKIN. 

Whatisitt 

ILLO. 

They  scale  the  council-house,  the  roof's  uncovered  t 
They  level  at  this  house  the  cannon 


ILLO. 

They  are  makfaag  preparations  now  to  fire  on  us. 

DUCBDBW  ANn  00UNTK8B. 

Merciful  Heaven! 

MAX  (to  Wallenstxin). 
Let  me  go  to  them ! 

WALLBNSTBXN. 

Not  a  Step! 
MAX.  (pohtbig  to  Thbkla  oatf  the  DuoBnri). 
But  their  hSdl  Thme! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  tidings  bring*st  thoo,  Tailaky f 


SCENE  vnt 

7b  Atm  TlRTntT  {nimmngy. 


Memago  and  greeting  from  our  ftithful 
Their  ardor  may  no  longer  be  cuiVd  in. 
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They  entreat  penniarion  to  commence  the  attack. 
And  if  thoQ  wonkbt  but  give  the  word  of  < 
Tliey  could  now  charge  the  enemy  in  rear. 
Into  the  dtjr  wedge  them,  and  widi  eaae 
O'eipower  them  in  the  nanow  atieels. 


Let  not  their  ardor  cool   Theaoldiery 

Of  Boiler*!  oorpi  itand  by  xm  fiudifiiUy ; 

We  are  the  greater  number.    Let  ui  charge  them. 

And  finiah  here  in  Pilsen  the  revolt 

WAIXKNBTEIir. 

What?  Bhall  this  town  become  a  field  of  slaughter, 

And  brother-killing  Discord,  fire^ed. 

Be  let  loose  through  its  streets  to  nam  and  xage  ? 

Shall  the  deciaion  be  delivered  over 

To  deaf  remorseless  Rage,  that  hears  no  leader? 

Here  is  not  room  fi)r  ba^e,  only  for  butchery. 

Well,  let  it  be !  I  have  long  thought  of  it. 

So  let  it  burst  then! 

iTunu  to  Mat. 
Well,  how  is  it  with  thee? 
Wilt  thou  attempt  a  heat  with  me.    Away  I 
Thou  art  free  to  go.    Oppose  thyself  to  me. 
Front  against  front,  and  lead  them  to  the  battle ; 
Tbon'rt  akiiled  in  war,  thou  hast  leam'd  somewhat 

under  me, 
I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  oppooent. 
And  never  hadst  thou  fairer  opportunity 
To  pay  roe  for  thy  schooling. 

COUNTESS. 

Is  it  then, 
Can  it  have  come  to  this  ? — ^What!  Cousin,  cousin ! 
Have  you  the  heart  ? 

MAX. 

The  regiments  that  are  trusted  to  my  care 

I  have  pledged  my  troth  to  bring  away  from  Filsen 

True  to  the  Emperor,  and  this  promise  will  I 

Make  good,  or  perish.    More  than  this  no  doty 

Requires  of  me.  .  I  will  not  fight  against  thee, 

Unless  oompell'd ;  for  though  an  enemy, 

Tliy  head  is  holy  to  me  still. 

[J\BortpcrU  of  cannon,  Itia  andTEMTWKY  hurry 
tolkewindcw. 


IIXO. 

Notyet,myGeiiaiBl! 


hold] 


walucnsthh. 
Leave  m^ 


O,hold] 


Do  it  not; 

Nor  yeil  This  rssh  and  bkiody  deed  has  thrown  them 
Into  a  fi«n:iy*fit->-aUow  them  time 

WALLBNamiV. 

Away!  too  long  already  have  I  loiter'd 
Tliey  are  embolden*d  to  these  ontnges. 
Beholding  not  my  face.   They  shall  behold 
My  countenance,  shall  hear  my  voico    ■■  ■ 
Are  diey  not  my  troops  ?  Am  I  not  their  Geoard, 
And  their  long-fear'd  commander!  Let  me  aee^ 
Whether  indeed  they  do  no  longer  know 
That  countenance,  which  was  their  sun  in  faatde! 
From  the  balcony  (mark!)  I  show  mysdf 
To  these  rebellious  forces,  and  at  once 
Revolt  is  mounded,  and  the  high«woln  cQiTCot 
Shrinks  back  into  tbe  old  bed  of  obedience. 
[Exit  Wallknstkin:  Illo,  Tektskt,  and  BvTEa 
foOow. 


SCENE  EX. 

ComiTBn,  DcrcHxsB,  Max.  and  Tbsela. 

C0UNTXS8  {lo  the  DucHxas}. 
Let  them  but  see  him— Uiere  is  hope  sdll,  aartwr. 


What's  that? 


WAIX.BN8TSZ2C 
TIftTbKT. 

Ha  falls. 

WALLEMflmW. 

Falls!  who? 

ILLO. 

Tieftmbach's  corps 
DMiaigod  the  ordnance. 

WALUCN8TEIN. 

Upon  whom? 

ILLO. 

OnN< 
YonrmesaaDgnr. 

WALLKNiTKiN  (ttorting  tip). 

Ha!  Death  and  Hell!  I  will— 

TXRT8KT. 

Expose  thyaalf  to  dieir  blind  fimiy? 
vuoBMBB  and  ooxnmm. 

No! 
Fcr  God's Mke^  no! 


Hope!  I  have  none! 

HAX.  {who  during  the  taal  aeene  has  been  ftamimgat 
distance  in  a  vuHie  tlru^le  ttffedinge,  adwanetfy 
Tlus  can  I  not  uidure. 
With  most  determined  soul  did  I  come  hither. 
My  purposed  action  seem'd  unblamable 
To  my  own  conscience— and  I  most  stand  hera 
Uke  one  abhorred,  a  hard  inbnmnn  being; 
Yea,  loaded  with  the  curse  of  all  I  love ! 
Must  see  all  whom  I  love  in  this  sore  tm^nJA^ 
Whom  I  with  one  woid  can  make  happy — O! 
My  heart  revdti  within  me,  and  two  voicea 
Make  themselves  audible  within  my  bosouL 
My  soul's  benighted ;  I  no  longer  can 
Distinguish  the  right  tnck.    O,  weD  and  tndy 
Didst  thon  say,  &ther,  I  ralied  too  much 
Qa  my  own  heart   My  mind  m^ves  to  and  ho— 
I  know  not  what  t»  dou 

couirrm. 

What!  yon  know  not? 
Does  not  yoor ovm  heart  tell  you?  O!  then  I 
Wdl  tell  it  yon.    Your  &ther  is  a  traitor. 
A  frightfiil  traitor  to  us — ^he  has  plotted 
Against  our  General's  life,  has  plunged  us  all 
In  misery — and  you're  his  son  I  "Tis  youths 
To  make  the  amends — Make  you  the  son's  fidelifj 
Outweigh  the  father's  treason,  that  the  name 
Of  Piccolomini  be  not  a  proverb 
Of  in&my,  a  common  form  of  cursing' 
To  the  poirtari^  of  WaUenstein. 

MAX. 

Where  is  that  voiee  ef  troth  which  l^nfbiBamt 
It  speaks  no  longer  m  My  heart    WeaH 
Bat  vtler  what  oiir  paawnale  wndies  diclat«  r 
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O  tfnt  an  agel  would  doacend  fiom  Heayen» 
And  woop  fcr  me  the  right,  die  unoomipted, 
With  A  pun  hand  from  the  puie  Fount  of  light, 

[HU  tye»  gUmoe  on  Thkkla. 
What  other  aogel  seek  I  f   To  this  heart, 
Ti»  thia  unerring  heart,  will  I  aubmit  it ; 
Will  aak  thy  love,  which  haa  the  power  to  bleas 
The  happy  man  alone,  averted  ever 
From  the  diiqiiieted  and  giiilty->-«(ifwl  thou 
Soil  love  me,  if  I  stay?  Say  that  dKm  cant. 
And  I  am  the  Duka'*-^  > 

couN-ms. 
Think* 


Speak  what  thoo/aeZHt 


Think  nothing,  Thekla! 


00UNTKS8. 

Think  upon  yotir  lather. 

MAJt. 

I  did  not  question  thee,  as  Friedland's  daughter. 

Thee,  tbe  beloved  and  the  unerring  god 

Whhin  thy  heart,  I  question.    What 'a  at  stake  T 

Not  whether  diadem  of  royalty 

Be  to  be  won  or  not — ^that  might*8t  thou  Ikmk  on. 

Thy  frientl,  and  his  80ul*s  quiet,  are  at  stake ; 

Hie  Ibrtane  of  a  thousand  gallant  men. 

Who  wrin  all  follow  me ;  shall  I  forswear 

My  oadi  and  duty  to  the  Emperor  T 

Say,  aball  I  send  into  Octavio*s  camp 

The  parricidal  ball  ?  For  when  the  ball 

Has  left  its  cannon,  and  is  on  its  flight. 

It  is  no  longer  a  dead  instrument! 

It  livea^  a  spirit  passes  into  it, 

The  avenging  foriea  seize  posNssion  of  it. 

And  wiifa  aure  malioa  guide  it  the  wont  way. 


MAX.  {nUerruptmg  her). 

Nayt  not  precipitately  either,  Thekla. 
I  anderstand  thee.  To  thy  noble  heart 
Thb  hardest  duty  might  appear  the  highest 
The  human,  not  the  great  part,  would  I  act 
Even  from  my  childhood  to  this  present  hour, 
Hiink  what  the  Duke  has  done  ibr  me,  how  loved  me, 
And  dunk  too,  how  my  father  has  repaid  him. 
0  likewise  die  free  lovely  impulses 
Of.  hospitality,  the  pious  friend's 
Faithful  attachment,  these  too  are  a  holy 
Sidigiaa  to  the  heart ;  and  heavily 
tlia  ahndderings  of  nature  do  avenge 
Thenselvea  on  the  barbarian  that  insulti  them. 
Lay  an  apon  the  balance,  all — then  speak. 
And  let  thy  heart  decide  it. 

TRIKLA. 

O,  thy  own 
BbA  kog  ago  decided.    Follow  dion 
Thy  heart* a  iSnt  feeling 

COimTKSB. 

Oh!  ill-faled 


THKKLA. 

is  it  posable,  dut  diat  can  be  die  right. 
The  which  thy  lender  heart  did  not  at  first 
Detect  and  seise  with  instant  impulse  ?  Go, 
Knlffl  diy  duty !  I  should  ever  love  Aee. 
Whatever  thou  hadst  chosen,  thou  wouklst  still  have 


Nobly  and  worthy  of  thee— bat  repentance 
Shall  ne'er  diititrb  thy  soul's  ftir  peace. 

MAX. 

Then  I 
Must  leave  thee,  must  part. from  thee ! 

THSKLA. 

Being  faitiiful 
To  thine  own  self)  diou  art  fitithful  too  to  me : 
If  our  fates  part,  our  hearie  remain  muted. 
A  bloody  haired  will  divide  for  ever 
The  houses  Piccolomini  and  Friedland ; 
But  we  belong  not  to  our  houses — Go! 
Quick !  quick !  and  separate  thy  righteous  causa 
From  our  unholy  and  unblessed  one ! 
The  curse  of  Heaven  lies  upon  our  head : 
Tis  dedicate  to  ruin.    £ven  me 
My  father's  guilt  drags  with  it  to  perdition. 
Mourn  not  for  me : 
My  destiny  will  quickly  be  decided. 

[Max.  datpa  her  in  hi*  anas  in  ezlreme  emotion. 
There  is  heard  from  behind  the  Scene  a  lomdy 
teSdt  long<ontimied  cry,  Vivat  FxitDiNAM- 
DUB,  ooBompowed  6y  variike  InttrumenU, 
Max  and  Thekla  remain  wilhoui  motion 
in  each  other's  embraces. 


SCENE  X. 
To  these  enter  Tkrtskt. 
COUNTESS  {meeting  him). 
What  meant  diat  cry  7  What  was  it! 

TXKTSKY. 


AHisloat! 


COUNTESS. 

What !  they  regarded  not  his  countenance  7 


I  all  in  vain. 


TKKT8XT. 
DUCHESS. 

They  shouted  Vivat ! 

TBKTBKY. 

To  die  EmpoR 


The  traitors! 


Nay !  be  was  not  onoe  permitted 
Even  to  address  them.    Soon  as  he  began. 
With  deafening  noise  of  warlike  instruments 
They  drown'd  his  words.    But  hero  ho  comes. 


SCENE  XI. 


lb  these  enter  Wallenstein,  accompanied  by  Xllo 
and  BuTiJcii. 

WALLENSTEIN  (OS  he  enters). 

Tertsky! 


My  General  T 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Let  our  regiments  hold  themselves 
In  readiness  to  mareh ;  fbr  we  shall  leave 
Pilsen  ere  evening.  [Exit  TKEmr. 

Butler! 

BUTLER. 

Yes  my  GenaraL 
)<)3 
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WALLSmmiN. 

The  Goveraor  at  Egn  ■  your  fiieod 
And  ooantryiium.    Write  to  him  initantly 
By  a  poflt-coorier.    He  must  be  advised, 
lliat  we  are  with  him  early  on  the  morrow. 
Tou  follow  US  yoiuself;  jrour  regiment  with  yon. 

BUTLKE. 

It  shall  be  done,  my  General ! 

Waluembtun  {iUpt  behneen  Max.  md  TBJDU.A,  who 
have  remtited  during  tJdt  time  m  mbk  vAm't 
ormt). 

Fait! 

HAZ. 

OGod! 

[Ctamtswrf  mOer  vaiOi  dnnen  twordsi  and  asmnUe  in 
the  badt-ground.  At  the  tame  time  thereare  heard 
fivm  hdow  tome  epiriied  paeeages  cut  cf  the  Ptqh 
penheun  JMarcA,  which  aeem  to  addrese  Max. 
WAixxif BTEiN  (to  the  Cuimmen). 
Hen  he  is,  he  is  at  libei^ :  I  keep  him 
No  longer. 

[Hb  tunu  away,  and  etands  to  thai  Max.  cannot 
pata  btf  hun  nor  apprcach  the  Puncxbs. 

HAX. 

Thou  know'st  that  I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  live 
Without  thee!  I  go  forth  into  a  desert, 
Leaving  my  all  behind  me.    O  do  not  turn 
Thine  eyes  away  from  me !  0  once  more  show  me 
Thy  ever  dear  and  honor'd  countenance. 

[Max.  atfcinpte  to  take  his  hand,  hut  it  rqxBedf 
he  tumt  to  the  Coctntess. 
Is  there  no  eye  that  has  a  look  of  pity  for  mef 

[The  Countess  tumt  away  from  him ;  he  tumt 
to  (Ae  DucHXsa. 
Mjr  mother* 


iartaoUde,  and  in  apparent  oMguitiu  &Ar 
mean  time  the  ttagejSlawuire  and  mimre;  and 
the  home  tound  from  bdow  louder  and 
louder,  and  eocA  time  after  a  Charter  inter- 
uaL 

MAX. 

Btow,  btowi  O  were  it  but  the  Swedish  tmmpett^ 
And  all  the  naked  swords,  which  I  see  hera, 
Were  plunged  into  my  breast!  What  purpose  you? 
You  oome  to  tear  me  from  this  place !  Beware^ 
Te  drive  me  not  to  desperationy<*-DD  it  not! 
Ye  may  repent  it! 

[The  stage  is  entirely  filed  with  armed  nwn. 
Yet  more!  weight  upon  weight  to  drag  me  down! 
Think  what  ye're  doing.    It  is  not  well  done 
To  choose  a  man  despairing  for  your  leader ; 
You  tear  me  from  my  happiness.   Well,  dien, 
I  dedicate  your  souls  to  vengeance.    Mark ! 
For  your  own  ruin  you  have  chosen  me : 
Who  goes  with  me,  must  be  prepared  to  perish. 
[He  turns  to  the  back-ground,  there  ensues  a  aud 
den  and  violent  mooement  among  the  Cuiras 
tiers;  they  surround  him,  and  carry  him  of 
inunJdtumulL  Wallenstein  r«iiMuw  un. 
mowtUe,    Thekla  smks  into  her.  mother's 
arms.     The  curtain  falls.    The  music  be- 
comes loud  and  overpowering,  and  pastes 
into  a  complete    war-march— the  ordlcsCra 
joins  it— and  continues  during  the  tnterual 
between  the.second  and  third  Acts. 


Go  where  duty  calls  you.    Haply 
The  tune  may  come,  when  you  may  prove  to  us 
A  true  friend,  a  good  angel  at  the  throne 
Of  the  Emperor. 

MAX. 

You  give  me  hope ;  you  would  not 
Suflbr  me  wholly  to  despair.    No !  no ! 
Mine  is  a  certain  miseiy—Thanks  to  Heaven 
That  oSen  me  a  means  of  ending  it. 

[T%e  military  music  begins  again.  The  stage  fUs 

mure  and  more  with  armed  men.   Max.  sees 

BoTLXR,  and  addresses  Mm. 
And  you  here.  Colonel  Butler— and  will  you 
Not  follow  me  ?    Well,  then !  remain  mora  ftithftd 
To  your  new  lord,  than  you  have  proved  yourself 
To  the  Emperor.    Come,  Butler!  promise  me, 
dive  me  your  hand  upon  it,  that  you'll  be 
The  guardian  of  his  life,  its  shield,  its  watchman. 
He  is  attainted,  and  his  princely  head 
Fair  booty  for  each  slave  that  ^ades  in  murder. 
Now  he  doth  need  the  foithful  eye  of  friendship^ 
And  those  whom  here  I  see — 

[Casting  suspicious  looks  on  Illo  and  Botlee. 

nxo. 

Go    seek  for  tiaitors 
lu  Galas*,  in  your  father's  quarters.    Here 
Is  only  one.    Away !  away !  and  free  us 
From  his  detested  sight!  Away! 

[Max.  attempts  once  more  to  approocft  Thekla. 
WALLXNSTEUf  prevents  him.    Majl  stands 


ACTin. 
SCENE  L 
Sonnt— 2^  BuROOMAnmi'B  Houm  at  J^pm, 
wmJULijuslarrieed^ 
Here  then  he  is,  by  his  destiny  conducted. 
Hera,  Friedland!  and  no  ftrther!  From  Bohemia 
Thy  meteor  rose,  tmversed  the  sky  awhile, 
And  here  upon  the  borders  of  Bohemia 
Must  sink. 

Thou  hast  forsworn  die  ancient  ookws. 
Blind  man!  yet  tmstest  to  thy  ancient  fortnnea. 
Profaner  of  itxe  altar  and  the  hearth. 
Against  thy  Emperor  and  felbw-citizens 
Thou  mean'st  towage  the  war.  Friedland, bewarfr- 
The  evil  spirit  of  revenge  impels  thee— 
Beware  thou,  that  revenge  destroy  thee  not ! 


SCENE  n. 
BuTLEE  and  Goedoh. 


OOEDOlf. 

bityouf 

How  my  heart  sinks !  The  Duke  a  fugiiiva  tnttor  * 
His  princely  head  attainted !  O  my  God! 


You  have  reoaiTed  the  letter  whidi  I  eant  yoa 
By  apostK»urierf 

OORIMIf. 

Yes :  and  in  obedience  Id  it 
Open'd  Ae  stnmg-hold  to  him  vritfaoot  scfuplet 
For  an  imperial  letter  orders  me 
To  follow  your  commands  implicitly. 
But  yet  Ibi^ve  me ;  when  even  now  I  saw 
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Hm  Duke  biDNriC  iBf  «ra|il«s  reoanunenoed. 
For  tnily,  not  like  an  atiaiaiBd  man, 
bm  ifaii  town  did  Fiiedland  make  hia  entianoe ; 
Hii  fpomed  umieaty  beam'd  from  his  brow. 
And  cabn,  aa  in  the  daya  when  all  was  rig^ 
Did  he  reoenre  {ran  me  the  acooonts  of  office. 
Tk  Mid,  that  fidlen  pride  learas  ooodeaoenaioa : 
Boi  sparing  and  with  dignity  die  Duke 
Wd^*d  evefy  syllable  of  approbation. 
Am  mastmi  piaise  a  servant  who  haa  done 
His  doty,  and  no  wen. 


Tis  all  prodaely 
Aslrahtodinmyletter.   Friedlanfl 
Has  nld  the  army  to  the  enemy, 
And  fie^ged  himself  to  give  up  PXagne  and  Egra. 
Oa  dm  report  the  regiments  all  forsook  him, 
T%e  five  excepted  that  belong  lo  Terlsky, 
And  which  have  followed  him,  as  thou  hast  seen. 
The  sentence  of  attaftider  is  paas'd  on  him. 
And  every  loyal  subject  is  required 
Tb  give  him  in  to  justice,  deaid  or  living. 


A  tiaiiar  lo  the  £mperor— Such  a  noble ! 

Of  roeh  high  talents !  What  is  human  greatnessf 

I  oAen  said,  this  can't  end  happily. 

Hn  mgfav  his  gveameas,  and  this  ofaecuro  power 

Are  bat  a  coverM  pitriall.  The  human  being 

May  not  be  trusted  to  self-govemmenL 

The  clear  and  written  hiw,  the  deep-:rod  feo^maifcs 

or  ancient  custom,  are  all  necessary 

To  keep  him  in  the  road  of  faith  awl  duty. 

Tbe  ssiterity  iatruated  to  this  man 

VVai  unexampled  and  unnatural. 

it  pbced  him  on  a  level  with  his  Emppror, 

M  the  prood  soul  unleam'd  submisrion.  Woe  is  me 

I  nKNun  ibr  him !  for  where  he  fell,  I  deem 

flight  none  stand  firm.   Ahis !  dear  General, 

We  in  OUT  lucky  mediocrity 

Hsve  ne'er  experienced,  cannot  calculate. 

What  dangeroiv  wishes  such  a  height  may  hned 

b  ifae  heeit  of  Boefa  a  man. 

BUTLEB. 

Spare  your  lamenH 
TOI  he  need  sjrmpatfay ;  for  at  this  present 
He  ii  still  mighty,  and  still  formidable. 
Tb»  Swedes  aidvance  to  Egra  by  forced  marches, 
And  quickly  will  the  junction  be  acoompHsh'd. 
TUi  must  not  be !  The  Duke  must  never  leave 
Thii  strong-hold  on  free  footing ;  for  I  have 
Fledged  life  and  honor  here  to  hold  him  prisoner. 
And  your  assistance  *tii  on  which  I  calculate. 

GORDON. 

0  that  I  had  not  lived  to  see  this  day! 
Fhm  his  hand  I  received  this  dignity, 
He  did  himself  intrust  this  strong-hold  to  me. 
Which  I  am  now  required  to  make  his  dungeon. 
We  aubaltena  have  no  wiU  of  our  own  t 
llie  fiee.  die  mighty  man  akme  may  listen 
To  the  ftir  impulse  of  his  human  nature. 
Ah!  we  are  but  the  poor  tools  of  the  law, 
Obedience  the  role  virtue  we  dare  aim  at! 

BUTLBB. 

Nsjr!  let  it  not  afflict  you,  that  your  power 
Is  QieuMsciibed.   Mnch  liberty,  nradi  error! 
The  narrow  path  of  duty  is  securest 


And  all  then  have  deaerted  him,  yon  say  t 
He  has  built  up  the  luck  of  many  thoinands; 
For  kingly  was  his  spirit :  his  full  hand 
Was  ever  open !  Many  a  one  fiom  dust 

[With  a  dy  glattce  m  Borum. 
Hath  he  selected,  fiom  the  very  dust 
Hath  laiaed  him  into  dignity  and  honor. 
And  yet  no  fiiend,  not  one  friend  hath  he  purchased, 
Whose  heart  beats  true  to  him  in  the  evil  hour 


Hero's  one,  I  see. 

GOBDON. 

I  have  ei\joy'd  from  him 
No  grace  or  &vor.    I  could  almost  doubt, 
if  ever  in  his  greatness  he  once  thought  on 
An  old  fiiend  of  his  youth.   For  still  my  office 
Kept  me  at  distance  from  him ;  and  wlmn  fini 
He  to  this  citadel  appointed  me, 
He  was  sincere  and  serious  in  his  duty. 
I  do  not  then  abuse  hii  confidence, 
ff  I  preserve  my  fealty  in  that 
Which  to  my  fealty  was  first  deliver'd 


Say,  theq,  will  you  fulfil  the  attainder  on  him  t 

GOBDON  (povaet  reflecting — then  <u  ta  deep  dgeetioni 
If  it  be  so — if  all  be  as  you  say — 
If  he  've  betrayed  the  Emperor,  his  master, 
Have  rold  the  troops,  have  purposed  to  deliver 
The  strong-holds  of  the  ooontry  to  the  enemy — 
Yea,  truly ! — there  is  no  redemption  for  him ! 
Yet  it  is  hard,  that  me  the  lot  should  destine 
To  be  the  instrument  of  his  perdition ; 
For  we  were  pages  at  the  court  of  Bergau 
At  die  same  period ;  but  I  was  the  senior. 

BUTLEB. 

I  have  heardro 

OOBDON. 

Tis  full  thirty  yeara  since  then. 
A  youth  who  scarce  had  seen  his  twentieth  year 
Was  Wallenstein,  when  he  and  I  were  fiiends : 
Yet  even  then  he  had  a  daring  roul : 
His  frame  of  mind  was  serious  and  severe 
Beyond  his  yean :  his  dreams  were  of  great  objects 
He  walk*d  amidst  us  of  a  silent  spirit, 
Communing  with  himself,*  yet  I  have  known  him 
Transported  on  a  sudden  into  utterance 
Of  strange  conceptions ;  kindling  into  splendor 
His  roul  revealed  itself)  and  he  spake  ro 
That  we  look'd  round  perplex'd  upon  each  other, 
Not  knowing  whether  it  were  craziness, 
Or  whether  it  were  a  god  that  spoke  in  him. 

BtTTLSB. 

But  was  it  when  he  fell  two  story  high 

From  a  window-ledge,  on  which  he  had  fidlen  asleep 

And  rose  up  fiee  from  iiquiy  f  From  this  day 

(It  is  reported)  ^  betray'd  dear  marks 

Of  a  distemper's  fancy. 

GOB DON. 

He  became 
DoubtlesB  more  selfenwrapt  and  melancholy ; 
He  made  himself  a  Catholic.    Marvellously 
His  marvellous  preservation  had  transfbrm'd  him 
Thenceforth  he  held  himself  for  an  exempted 
And  privileged  being,  and,  as  if  he  were 
Incapable  of  dizaaness  or  fidl, 
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He  ran  alone  the  unrteady  rope  of  life. 

But  DOW  oar  deatixiiea  drove  vm  afondef ; 

He  paced  with  rapid  step  the  way  of  gieatneai. 

Was  Count,  and  Prince,  Duke-regent,  and  Dictator. 

And  now  ia  all,  all  this  too  litUe  for  him ; 

He  atretchea  Ibrth  his  hands  for  a  king's  crown. 

And  plunges  in  unfathomable  ruin. 


No  more,  he 


SCENE  m. 


T\>  (Aeat  enter  WALLmBTON,  in  octwoenotion  with  lAe 

BUKGOUASTER  of  EgrtL 
WALLKN8TKIN. 

You  were  at  one  time  a  free  town.  I  see. 
Ye  bear  the  half  eagle  in  your  city  aims. 
Why  the  half  eagle  only  f 

BUBGOVASTKR. 

We  were  free. 
But  lor  these  last  two  hundred  years  has  Egra 
Remain'd  in  pledge  to  the  Bohemian  crown ; 
Therefore  we  bear  the  half  eagle,  the  other  half 
Being  cancelled  till  the  empire  ransom  us. 
If  ever  that  should  be. 

WALLENSTIIN. 

Ye  merit  freedom. 
Only  be  firm  and  daontleaa.    Lend  your  ears 
To  no  designing  whispering  courtrminioDs. 
What  may  your  imposts  be  T 

BtTBGOMASTXR. 

So  heavy  that 
We  totter  under  them.  The  garrison 
lives  at  our  costs. 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

I  will  relieve  you.    Tell  me. 

There  are  some  Protestants  among  you  stiU  ? 

[The  Burgomaster  hentates. 
Yes,  ves ;  I  know  it.    Many  lie  conceal'd 
Withm  these  wall»— Confess  now— you  yourself— 

[Fixet  lit  eye  m  him.  The  Buroomabtbr  alarmed. 
Be  not  alarm'd.    I  hate  the  Jesuits. 
Could  my  will  have  determined  it,  they  had 
Been  long  ago  expell'd  the  empire.    Trust 
Mass-book  or  Bible— 'tis  all  one  to  me. 
Of  that  the  world  bss  had  sufficient  proof. 
I  Wit  a  church  for  the  wform'd  in  Glogau 
At  my  own  instance.    Harkye,  Buigomaster ! 
What  is  your  name  ? 

BtTROOMASTXR. 

Ptechhalbel,  may  it  please  you. 

WALLBNSTBIlf. 

Harkye ! ^ 

But  let  it  go  no  further,  what  I  now 
Disclose  to  you  in  confidence. 

[Laying  hie  hand  on  the  BuROOHASTBR'a  thoul^er 
with  a  certain  tdemnity. 

The  times 
Draw  near  to  their  fblfilment,  Burgomaster! 
The  high  will  fall,  the  low  will  be  exalted. 
Harkye  !  But  keep  it  to  yourself!  The  end 
Ap]iroaches  of  the  Spanish  double  monarchy— 
A  new  arrangement  is  at  hand.  You  saw 
The  three  moons  that  appear'd  at  once  in  the  Heaven. 


BiniGOifAmR. 
With  wonder  and  affiigfat ! 

WALLBN8TXIN. 

Whereof  did  two 
Strangely  transform  themselves  to  bloody  daggen. 
And  only  one,  the  middle  mooo,  remain'd 
Steady  and  clear. 

burgomasteb. 
We  applied  it  to  the  Turks. 

WALXXNSTXm. 

The  Turks !  That  all*?— I  tell  you,  that  two  onpiics 
Will  set  in  blood,  in  the  East  and  in  the  Weat, 
And  Luth'ianisQi  alone  remain. 

[Observing  Gobdon  and  Butler. 
rftith, 
"Twas  a  smart  cannonading  that  we  heard 
This  evening,  as  we  joumey'd  hitherward ; 
Twas  on  our  left  hand.    Did  you  hear  it  here  f 

GORDON. 

Distinctly. 'The  wind  brought  it  from  the  South. 

BUTLER. 

Tt  seem'd  to  come  from  Weiden  or  from  Neostadt 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tis  likely.  That  *s  the  route  the  Swedes  ar«  taking. 
How  strong  is  the  garrison  ? 

GORDON. 

Not  quite  two  hundred 
Competent  men,  the  rest  are  invalids. 

WALLCNSTEIN. 

Good !  And  how  many  in  the  vale  of  Jochim. 

GORDON. 

Two  hundred  arquebusiers  have  I  sent  \ 
To  fortify  the  posts  against  the  Swedes. 

WALLKNSTEIN. 

Good !  I  commend  your  foresight  At  the  worica  too 
You  have  done  somewhat  f 

GORDON. 

Two  additioBal  batteries 
I  caused  to  be  run  up.    They  were  needed. 
The  Bhinegrave  presses  har^  upon  us.  Geneval ! 

WALLENSTBIN. 

Yon  have  been  watchful  in  your  Emperor's  aervic* 
I  am  content  with  you,  lieuteoantCoiqneL 

[To  BCTLVE. 

Release  the  outpoati  in  the  vale  of  Jochim 
With  all  the  auitions  in  the  enemy's  route. 

[To  Gordon 
Governor,  in  your  faithful  hands  I  leave 
My  wife,  my  daughter,  and  my  sister.    I 
Shall  make  no  stay  here,  and  wait  but  the  arrival 
Of  letters  to  take  leave  of  you,  togedier 
With  all  the  regiments. 


SCENE  IV, 
7b  ikftm  enUr  Couirr  TirnKr. 

TERTBKT. 

Joy,  General ;  joy !  I  bring  you 

WALLENSTEW. 

And  what  may  ihey  be  7 


There  has  been  aa  angagemem 
At  Neostadt ;  the  Swedes  gain'd  tlie  victory. 

WALLRliaTKIN. 

From  whence  did  you  receive  the  intenigance  ? 
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A  ooontTynitti  fiom  TIndianieH  ooBTey'd  it. 
Sooo  after  nuuMe  did  the  fight  begin ! 
A  tnop  of  the  Imperialisti  from  Fachftu 
Had  Ibreed  their  way  intD  the  Swediih  camp; 
The  camionade  continued  lull  two  houn ; 
There  were  left  dead  jipon  the  field  a  thoonnd 
Imperialiaii,  together  with  their  Colonel ; 
Further  than  thia  he  did  iMt  know. 

WALLfifSnZN. 

How  came 
Imperial  troopa  at  Neoatadt?  Ahringer, 
But  yesterday,  stood  sixty  miles  from  there. 
Qnmft  Galas*  fiiroe  collects  at  Frauenberg, 
And  have  not  the  full  ooipplemenL   Is  it  possible, 
Tliat  Suye  parchanoe  had  ventaied  ao  lar  onwardf 
It 


For 


We  shall  soon  know  the  whole, 
nio^  foil  of  haste,  and  joyoos. 


SCENE  V. 
7b  theae  enter  Illo. 


HJLO  (to  WALLSNmiir). 
A  eoiirier,  Duke !  he  wishes  to  speak  with  thee. 

TERTSKT  (eagerly), 
Doea  he  bring  confirmation  of  the  yictory  7 
WA.LLENSTEIN  (at  the  »ttme  time). 
What  does  he  bring  f  Whence  comes  he  7 
uxo. 

From  die  Rhinegrave. 
And  wbnt  he  brings  I  can  annoance  to  yon 
Beftrafaand.    Seren  leagues  distant  are  the  Swedes; 
At  NenaiMit  did  Max.  Pkw»ioniini 
Huow  himself  on  them  with  the  cavalry ; 
A  mniderous  fight  took  place !  o'erpower'd  by  nombeia 
The  Fippenhflinieri  all,  with  Max.  their  leader, 

[Wallbnstbin  dnuUere  and  tunu  pide. 
Were  left  dead  on  the  fieM. 

WALLBN8TEIN  {after  apaute,  in  a  low  voice). 
Whore  ia  the  messenger  7  Conduct  me  to  him. 

(WALLmsTKiN  is  going,  tpAen  Ladt  Neubrunn 
ratku  into  the  room.   Some  SenantefMom 
ker,  and  run  aeroee  Ae  elage. 
frivntumr. 
Help!  Help! 

iLLO  and  TCftTSKr  (d  Ae  some  time). 
What  now  t 

NSUMimN. 

"nie  Princess! 
WALLlnmmf  and  ranncT. 

Doea  she  know  it  f 
HSvnuirN  (at  the  eame  time  with  them). 
She  ii  dying!     [Hamsi  of  the  mage,  when  Wallkn- 
•TBiN  and  TtaLTtKYfoBow  her. 


SCENE  VI. 
BuTLSR  and  Goedon. 

aORDOR. 

Wlul'sthlst 

BVIUDL 

She  haa  lost  die  man  she  hi>ved— 
Tooig  FieeokMBini,  who  leU  in  the  battle. 


GOBDOir. 

UnfortanateLady! 

BUTLER. 

You  have  heard  what  Illo 
Reportelh,  that  the  Swedes  are  conquerois. 
And  marching  hitherward. 

OORDON. 

Too  well  I  heard  iL 

They  are  twelve  regiments  strong,  and  there  are  five 
Close  by  us  to  protect  the  Duke.    We  have 
Only  my  single  regiment ;  and  the  garrison 
Is  not  two  hundred  strong. 

GORDON. 

Tis  even  so. 

BUTLER. 

It  is  not  possible  with  such  small  force 
To  hold  in  custody  a  man  like  him. 

GORDON. 

I  grant  it 

BUTLER. 

Soon  the  nnmbem  wonM  disarm  us. 
And  liberato  him. 

GORDON. 

it  were  to  be  ftar'd. 
BUTLER  (after  a  pause). 
Know,  I  am  warranty  for  the  event ; 
With  my  head  have  I  pledged  myself  for  his. 
Must  make  my  word  i^xxi,  cost  it  what  it  will. 
And  if  alive  we  cannot  hold  him  prisoner. 
Why— Kleath  makes  all  things  certain ! 

GORDON. 

Butler!  Whatt 
Do  I  understand  you  f  Gracious  God !  You  could — 

BUTLER. 

He  must  not  live. 

GORDON. 

And  you  can  do  the  deed ! 

BUTLER.  '' 

Either  you  or  I.    This  morning  was  bis  4ast 

GORDON. 

You  wotdd  aanssinate  him. 

BUTLER. 

Tis  my  porpoae 

GORDON. 

Who  leans  with  his  whole  confideiwe  upon  yoii! 

BUTLER. 

Such  is  his  evil  destiny ! 

GORDON. 

Your  General ! 
The  sacred  person  of  your  General! 

BUTLER. 

My  General  he  ha$  been. 

GORDON, 

That  *tis  only 
An  "  Aos  been"  washes  out  no  villany. 
And  without  judgment  pass'd  ? 

BUTLER. 

Theexeculkm 
la  here  instead  of  judgment 

GORDON. 

This  were  murder. 
Not  justice.   The  most  guilty  should  be  heard 

BtrrLER. 
Ifis  gaflt  is.clear,  the  Emperor  has  pass'd  judgment 
And  we  hoi  execute  his  wiU. 
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OOBSOH. 

Weshooldnot 
Hony  to  raalize  a  Uoody  tentence. 
A  woid  may  be  ncaliM,  a  life  can  never  be. 

BUlXKa. 

Dhpatch  in  lernce  pleasee  lovereigBB. 

601LD0N. 

No  haoeet  man'i  amUtioiu  to  pros  ibrwaid 
To  the  hangman's  service. 

BUTLER. 

And  no  brave  man  loasa 
Hk  odbr  at  a  daring  enterprise.  ' 

GORDON. 

A  brave  man  baaids  hfe,  but  not  his  conadence. 

BUTLER. 

What  ihenf  Shall  he  go  forth,  anew  to  kindle 
The  nneztmgmshable  flame  of  war  f 

GORDON. 

Seize  hhn,  and  hold  him  prisoner— do  not  kill  him! 

BUTLER. 

Had  not  the  Empefor's  aimy  been  de&aled, 
I  might  have  done  so  — ^Bat  'tis  now  past  by. 

GORDON. 

O,  where&ite  open'd  I  the  strong-hold  to  himf 

BUTLER. 

His  destiny  and  not  the  place  dettnyn  him. 

GORDON. 

Upon  these  ramparts,  as  beseem'd  a  soldier, 
I  had  &llen,  defending  the  Emperor's  citadel ! 

BUTLER. 

Yes !  and  a  thousand  gallant  men  have  perish'd ! 

GORDON. 

Doing  their  duty— that  adorns  the  man ! 

But  murder's  a  black  deed,  and  nature  cutms  it. 

BUTLER  {hnng$  out  a  paper). 
Here  is  the  manifesto  which  commands  us 
To  gain  pooBosoion  of  his  person.    See — 
It  is  address'd  to  you  as  well  as  me. 
Are  you  content  to  take  the  consequences, 
If  through  our  fault  he  escape  to  the  enemy  t 

GORDON. 

If  Gracious  God! 

BUTLER. 

Take  it  on  youml£ 
Come  of  it  what  it  may,  on  you  I  lay  it 

GORDON. 

0  God  in  heaven ! 

BUTLER. 

Can  you  advise  aught  else 
Wherewith  to  execute  the  Emperor's  purpose? 
Say  if  you  can.    For  I  desire  his  fidl, 
Not  his  destruction. 

GORDON. 

Merciful  heaven !  what  must  be 

1  see  as  clear  as  you.    Yet  still  die  heart 
Widiin  my  bosom  beats  with  other  feelings! 


Mine  is  of  harder  stuff!  Necessity 

In  her  rough  school  hath  steel'd  ma    And  Ads  IDo 

And  Tertiiy  likewise,  they  must  not  survive  him. 

GORDON. 

I  feel  no  pang  for  these.   Theff  own  bad  hearli 
Impell'd  them,  not  the  influence  of  the  stars, 
Twas  diey  who  strew'd  the  seeds  of  evil  _ 
In  his  calm  breast,  and  with  officious  viUaay 


Water'd  and  nurs'd  the  pois'nous  plants.    May  thsf 
Receive  their  earnests  lo  the  uttennost  mite! 

BUTLER. 

And  their  death  shall  precede  his! 

We  meant  to  have  taken  them  alive  this  evenim 

Amid  the  merry-making  of  a  feast. 

And  keep  them  priloners  in  the  citadels 

But  this  makes  sliozter  work.    I  go  this  instant 

To  give  the  neoeasaiy  orders 


SCENE  vn. 


7b  (hue  enter  Illo  and  Tertbct. 

TSRT8KT. 

Oor  lock  is  on  the  torn.   'JToHnonow  oorae 
The  Swede*— twelve  thousand  gallant  warrion^  lUo 
Then  straightways  for  Vienna.    Cheerily,  firiend ! 
What!  meet  sndi  news  with  such  a  anoody  fecef 

illo. 
It  lies  with  us  at  present  to  prescribe 
Laws,  and  take  vengeance  on  those  worthless  trailon 
Those  skulking  cowards  that  deserted  us ; 
One  has  already  done  his  biner  penance* 
The  Picoolomini :  be  his  the  fete 
Of  all  who  wish  us  evil!  This  flies  sure 
To  the  old  man's  heart ;  he  has  his  whole  life  hmg 
Fretted  and  toil'd  to  raise  his  ancient  house 
From  a  Count's  title  to  the  name  of  Prince ; 
And  now  must  seek  a  grave  for  his  only  son. 

BUTUR. 

Twas  pity,  though !  A  youth  of  such  heroic 
And  gentle  temperament !  The  Duke  lumseli^ 
"Twas  easily  seen,  how  near  it  went  to  his  hcaA 

ILLO. 

Hark  ye,  old  friend !  That  is  the  very  point 
That  never  pleased  me  in  our  General — 
He  ever  gave  the  preference  to  the  ItaliaBS. 
Yea,  at  ^is  very  moment,  by  my  soul ! 
He  'd  gladly  see  us  all  dead  ten  times  over, 
Could  he  thereby  recall  his  friend  to  life. 

TERTBKT. 

Hush,  hush!   Let  the  dead  leat!  Tlua  evening^a 

business 
Is,  who  can  feirly  drink  the  other  down— 
Your  regiment,  Illo !  gives  the  entertaimBent, 
Come!  we  will  keep  a  many  carnival — 
The  night  for  once  be  day,  and  'mid  full  glaiaes 
Will  we  expect  the  Swedish  avant^ganle. 

ILLO. 

Yes,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer  for  to-day. 
For  there's  hot  work  before  us,  friends !  This  wmud 
Shall  have  no  rest,  till  it  be  bathed  to  die  hilt 
In  Austrian  bkwd. 

GORDON. 

Shame,  shame!  what  talk  h  thn, 
My  Lord  Field  Marshal  ?  Wherefore  foam  you  so 
Against  your  Emperor  ? 


Hope  not  too  much 
From  this  first  victory.    Bethink  you,  sirs ! 
How  rapidly  the  wheel  of  Fortune  turns; 
The  Emperor  still  is  fonoidably  strong. 

ILLO. 

The  Emperor  has  soldien,  no  commander 
For  this  King  Ferdinand  of  Hungary 
bbutatyia   Galas!  He's  no  luck, 
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Anlinial' oU  ihm  raaaet  at  unaim. 

And  &en  dw  Tiper,  tfaii  Octaiio, 

b  saceOent  at  Habliii^  ia  the  back. 

But  ne'er  meeto  Fkiedland  in  die  opeo  fieU. 


TVnit  me,  my  friends,  it  cannot  bat  snooeed ; 
Fortmie,  we  know,  can  ne'er  finake  the  Duke! 
Andonlf  1 
Bea 


The  Duke  win  non  aa 
Aw^Ofmnafz  aD ccmea exowding^. i 
To  bHom  dedicaie  by  doBiinjr, 
Tofrnia,andpRa|MiDaiftrtana.   II 
OUtiBBaagMBback^lHn!  he  wOl  become 
(hee  nan  iha  niglM^  Loid  which  ha  hM  been. 
How  wai  the  fcob,  who've  now  deaerted  him. 
Look  thenf  I  eaoD't  bat  langfa  to  dunk  of  dMm, 
For  hndi  win  be  preaent  to  all  hii  fiioada. 
And  like  a  King  and  Emperor  rawaid 
1^ eerricea;  bat  we've  die  neueet  ckona. 

[7b  GoKDOir. 
Too  win  not  be  fcrgotten.  Governor! 
Hell  take  fou  from  diie  nest,  and  bid  yon  ahine 
lo hi^ierttatioD :  yoarfidelitv 
WeDneriiaiL 

GOKDON. 

I  am  oonlem  already. 
And  wah  to  climb  no  higher;  where  gnat  height  is, 
llie  611  most  needs  be  great.    **  Great  height,  gnat 
depth." 

IIXO. 

Hen  ytn  have  do  more  boainesB,  ior  to^sonow 
The  Swedes  will  take  posseanon  of  die  dtadeL 
Cme^  Tertaky.  it  is  sopper-time.    What  think  yoa  f 
Nt^.  shall  we  have  the  Stale  illuminated 
In  honor  of  die  Swede  ?  And  who  refusea 
To  do  it  is  a  Spaniaid  and  a  traitor. 


Nay!  Nay!  not  that,  it  will  not  please  the  Duke— 


Do  as  he  ordered  yon.    Send  round  patrols, 
Tdw  measures  ibr  die  citadel's  security ; 
When  they  an  within,  I  close  the  casde-gate 
lliel  nothing  may  transpire. 

oouioic  {wUk  earnett  audetf). 

Oh!  haste  not  so! 
Nay,  stop;  lint  toO  me 

BUTUCR. 

Yoa  have  heaid  alrindy 
To-mosiow  to  die  Sw^es  bekmga.   This  m|^ 
Alone  is  onn.   They  make  good  expedition. 
But  we  will  make  sdU  greater.   Fare  you  weiD. 

OOKDON. 

Ah !  your  kioka  tell  me  nothing  good.    Nay,  Butler 
I  p»y  you,  promise  me! 

BUTLEK. 

The  sun  haa  aet; 
A  fideful  evening  dodi  descend  upon  us, 
And  brings  on  their  long  night !  'Their  evil  stan 
Deliver  them  unann'd  into  our  hands. 
And  from  dieir  dranlten  dream  of  golden  fiutunea 
The  dagger  at  dieir  heart  shall  rouse  them.    Well, 
llie  Duke  waa  ever  a  great  calcolatoi , 
His  feIlow4nen  were  figures  on  his  chMs-board, 
To  move  and  station,  as  his  game  required. 
Other  men's  honor,  dignity,  good  name, 
Did  he  shift  like  pawns,  and  made  no  conscience  of  it 
Still  calculating,  calculadng  still ; 
And  yet  at  last  hn  calculation  proves 
Erroneous;  die/  whole  game  is  lost ;  and  lo ! 
His  own  life  vrill  be  found  among  die  fi>r&itL 


O  diink  not  of  his  errors  now ;  remember 
His  greatness,  his  munificence,  think  on  all 
The  lovely  features  of  his  chancter. 
On  aU  the  noble  exploits  of  his  life. 
And  let  them,  like  an  angel's  aim,  unseen 
Arrest  die  lifted  sword. 


Whst!  we  are  maaten  here ;  no  soul  shall  dare 
Atow  himrelf  imperial  where  we've  the  rule. 
Gorioal  good  night,  and  lor  die  last  time,  take 
A  6ir  leave  of  the  place.    Send  out  patrols 
To  make  secure,  the  watch-word  may  be  altered 
At  the  stroke  of  ten ;  deliver  in  the  keys 
To  the  Duke  himaelf,  and  then  you've  quit  for  ever 
tow  ivardahip  of  the  gates,  for  on  to-morrow 
IV  Swedes  will  take  possession  of  the  dtadeL 

TKRTBKT  (flg  he  U  going^  to  BUTLKE). 

1 00  come,  dioagfa,  to  die  casde  1 

BUTUm. 

At  die  right 
[Exatnt  Tkrtskt  and  Illo. 


SCENE  vm. 

GosDOJv  and  Butlxr. 


GoKiMii  (looking  after  Ihem), 
l^ppy  men!  How  free  from  all  foreboding! 
piey  rash  into  the  outaproad  net  of  murder, 
Inibe  blind  drunkenneas  of  victory; 
J^ve  no  pity  for  their  late.    This  Illo, 
3™  oveiitowing  and  foolhardy  villain, 
"M  woukl  fain  bathe  himself  in  his  Emperor's 
Wood.— • 


It  is  too  late. 
I  sufler  not  myself  to  feel  oompasBion, 
Dark  thoughfii  and  bloody  are  my  duty  now : 

[Orating  Gordon's  AondL 
Gordon!  'tis  not  my  hatred  (I  pretend  not 
To  love  the  Duke,  and  have  no  cause  to  love  him). 
Yet  'tis  not  now  my  hatred  that  impels  me 
To  be  his  murderer.    T  is  his  evil  fote. 
Hostile  concurrences  of  many  events 
Control  and  subjugate  me  to  the  office. 
In  vain  the  human  being  meditatea 
Free  action.    He  is  but  die  wire-work'd*  puppet 
Of  the  Uhid  Pbwer,  which  out  of  his  own  choice 
Creates  for  him  a  dread  neceasity. 
What  too  would  it  avail  him,  if  diere  were 
A  soroethiog  pleading  for  him  in  my  heart- 
Still  I  must  kill  him. 


If  your  heart  speak  to  you 
Follow  its  impulse.    T  is  the  voice  of  God. 
Think  you  your  fortunes  will  grow  prosperous 
Bedew'd  widi  blood— his  blood  ?  Believe  it  not !  , 


*  We  doabt  the  propriety  of  puttinf  m  blssphomooi  a  anA- 
BsntiDtbenramh  oTsBiirebaraeter.  t. 
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Bxrrzjou 
You  ^ow  not  Ask  not!  Wherefore  thotild  it  happen. 
That  the  Swedes  gain'd  the  victory,  and  hasten 
With  such  forced  marches  hitherward  7  Fain  would  I 
Have  given  him  to  the  Emperor's  mercyir-<joidon ! 
I  do  not  wish  his  Uood — ^But  I  must  ransom 
The  honor  of  my  word« — ^it  lies  in  pledge— 

And  he  must  die,  or 

[PatftoiMtfely  gratpmg  Gordon's  hand. 
Ijsten  tlien,  and  know ! 
I  am  dukonor'd  if  the  Duke  escape  ns. 


O!  to  save  such  a  1 


WhatI 


GORDON. 

It  is  worth 
A  sacrifice^ — Come,  friend !    Be  noble-minded ! 
Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men's  opinions. 
Forms  our  true  honor. 

BUTLER  (,wiih  a  coid  and  haughty  air). 
He  is  a  great  Lord, 
This  Duke— end  I  am  but  of  mean  importance. 
Tiiis  is  what  you  would  say  7   Wherein  concerns  it 
The  world  at  large,  you  mean  to  hint  to  me, 
Whether  the  man  of  low  extraction  keeps 
Or  blemishes  his  honor-~ 
So  that  the  man  of  princely  rank  be  saved  T 
We  all  do  stamp  our  value  on  oumelves. 
The  price  we  challenge  for  ourselves  is  given  ns. 
There  does  not  live  on  earth  the  man  so  statiou'd, 
That  I  despise  myself  compared  with  him. 
Man  is  made  great  or  little  by  his  own  will; 
Because  I  am  true  to  mine,  therefore  he  dies. 

OORDON. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  move  a  rock. 

Thou  hadst  a  mother,  yet  no  human  feelings. 

I  cannot  hinder  you,  but  may  some  God 

Rescue  him  fiom  you !  {Exit  Gordon. 


SCENE  IX. 


BUTLKR  {atom), 
I  treasured  my  good  name  all  my  fife  long ; 
The  Duke  has  cheated  me  of  life's  best  jewel. 
So  that  I  blush  before  this  poor  weak  Gordon  * 
He  prizes  above  all  his  fealty ; 
His  conscious  soul  accuses  him  of  nothing ; 
In  opposition  to  his  own  soft  heart 
He  sulgogaies  himself  to  an  iron  duty. 
Me  in  a  weaker  moment  passion  warp*d ; 
I  stand  beside  him,  and  most  feel  myself 
The  vrorse  man  of  the  two.  What,  though  the  world 
Is  ignorant  of  my  purposed  treason,  yet 
One  man  does  know  it,  and  can  prove  it 
High-minded  Picoolomini ! 
There  lives  the  man  who  can  dishonor  me ! 
This  ignominy  blood  alone  can  cleanse ! 
Duke  Fried  land,  thou  or  I — ^Into  ray  own  hands 
Fortune  delivers  me— The  dearest  thing  a  man  has 
g       is  himself. 

(7^  CMrfoiM  drtf§,) 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

SoENi— Bailer's  Chamber. 

BuTZiiR,  Major,  and  Geraldin. 


Find  me  twelve  strong  Dragoons,  inn  thei 

pikes, 

For  there  most  be  ne  firing-* 
Conceal  them  somewhere  near  the  banqiwUQCm, 
And  soon  as  the  dessert  is  served  up,  rash  aU  m 
And  cry-^Who  is  loyal  to  the  Emperor? 
I  will  overturn  the  taUor-while  yon  attack 
Illo  and  Terlsky,  and  dispatch  them  bodt 
The  castle-palace  is  well  barr*d  and  guarded. 
That  no  intelligence  of  this  proceeding 
May  make  its  way  to  the  Duke^— Go  instantly; 
Have  you  yet  sent  for  Captain  Devereui 
AndtheMacdfloaldl 

QERAUDIN. 

They  11  be  here  anao. 

[Exit  GWMALDtX. 
BtTTLBR. 

Here's  no  room  for  delay.  The  citiiens 
Declare  for  him,  a  dizzy  drunken  spirit 
Possesses  the  whole  town.   They  see  in  the  Dnke 
A  Prince  of  peace,  a  founder  of  new  ages 
And  golden  times.    Aims  too  have  been  given  oat 
By  the  town-council,  and  a  hundred  dtixens 
Have  volunteer'd  themselves  to  stand  on  guard 
Dispatch  then  be  the  word.   For  enemies 
Threaten  us  fiom  without  and  from  within. 


SCENE  U. 


Butler,  Captain  Deverbux,  and  Macdonalo. 

MACOONALa 

Here  we  are,  General 

DEVERBUX. 

What's  to  be  die  watcb-WDidf 

BUTLER. 

Long  live  the  Emperor ! 

BOTH  {ncoSing). 
How? 


live  the  House  of  As 


Have  we  not  sworn  iMelity  toFriedlandf 

MACDONALD. 

Have  we  not  march'd  to  this  place  to  protect  him  I 

BUTLER. 

Protect  a  tnutor,  and  his  country's  enemy ! 

DEVERBUX. 

Why,  yes !  in  his  name  you  administer'd 
Our  oath. 

MACDOMALOw 

And  followed  him  youoelf  to  Egra. 

BUTLER. 

I  did  it  the  more  surely  to  destroy  hhn. 

DCVRRXUX.- 

Sothen! 


An  alter'd  i 


MACDONALI). 


too 
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Thou  wntdked  Bum? 
thou  thy  o«th  and  colon? 


SomOfltvmtt 


TbB  dtml . — I  bat  fbliow*d  your  emnpla 
If  joa  eould  prove  a  viUain,  why  ivrt  we? 

MACOONALDk 

W6*t«  BOQ^t  to  do  iivith  UdMkmg-^dmX'u  ymir 


ToB  are  our  Ganoial,  and  give  out  the  ofden ; 
Wa  SoOom  ytm,  dioagh  the  tiack  lead  to  baU. 

BUTLXR  (qpfMoatd). 
Good  thflo!  w  know  each  other. 


Hehatw 


labooldhopei 
of  fatone  are  we-— who  liida  moat; 


MACDONALO. 

Tiae^eneo! 


I 


BUTLXl. 

Well,  for  die  praaeut 
remain  honest  and  fiithfol  aoldieia. 


Ye 

Wa  with  no  other. 

Tbtt  a  itffl  better. 


^     BUTLER. 

Ay,  and  make  yimr  fintuiea. 

MACDONALDw 
BUTLB. 


BOTH. 

We  attend. 

BUTLKB. 

IiB  the  Emparor'a  will  and  ordinance 

To  leiia  the  peiaon  of  the  Prince^nke  Friedland, 

Alireordaad. 

DBYEBBUX. 

It  rmu  80  in  the  letten 

MACDONALO. 

.iliYa  or  dead — -theie  were  the  veiy  wonla. 

BOTLBR. 

And  ha  ihall  be  rewarded  fiom  the  State 
b  land  and  gold,  who  prafien  aid  thereto. 

DBVCBBUX. 

Ay!  that  aornida  welL  The  toord$  wound  alwaya  well 
TW  mvel  hither  from  the  Court    Yea !  yea ! 
We  know  already  what  Court-worda  import 
A  goldan  chain  peihapa  in  aign  of  favor, 
(^  an  old  cfaaiger,  or  a  parclunent  patent, 
And  nch  lika^— The  Piince-duke  paya  better. 


MACDONAUX 


IV  Dnke'a  a  apiendid  paymarter. 


Ye*. 


BtrrLBB. 


AUfl 


With  that,  aayfiienda!  Hia  lucky  itan  are  aet 

MAODONALD. 

Aodii  that  certain? 

BUTUB. 

You  have  my  word  fir  it 


Si  Mgr  tannea  aU  peat  by  t 


Beaaapoaraaiffia. 


Forever. 


MACnORALl). 

Aa  poor  aa  we? 

DEVntXUZ. 

Maodooald,  well  deaert  him. 

BUTLXR. 

Welldeiertfafanf 
Full  twen^  thooaand  have  done  diat  already; 
We  muat  do  more,  my  countrymen !  In  ihot^ 
We— we  muat  kill  him. 

BOTH  (ftoWtfig  ftocft). 
KUlUra! 


Yea!  nraat kill  him; 
And  ibr  that  purpore  have  I  choaen  yon. 

BOTH. 

Us» 

BUTLXR. 

You,  Oaptain  Devereuz,  and  thee,  Maodonald 

DXVXRXUX  {after  a  /Mticae). 
Chooae  you  ■ome  other. 

BinxxB. 

What?  art  dastardly? 
Thou,  with  fuU  Oiirty  Uvea  to  anawer  fiu^ 
Thou  conadentioaa  of  a  sudden? 


Nay. 
)  our  Lord  and  Genenl — 

MACaMRALD. 

To  whom  we  've  sworn  a  aoldier's  oath— 

BUTUR. 


la  null,  Ibr  Friedland  ia  a  traitor. 
No,] 


The  oath 


oxvxBxtrx. 
itistoobad! 

MACDONALO. 

Yea,  by  my  aoul ! 
It  ia  too  bad.   One  has  a  conscience  too— 

DXVXRXUX. 

If  it  were  not  onr  Chieftain,  who  ao  long 

Haa  iaraed  the  oommanda,  and  daim'd  our  duty. 

BUTLXR. 

Ia  that  the  olgectiim  ? 

DXVXRXirX. 

Were  it  my  own  &ther, 
And  the  Emperor's  service  should  demand  it  oif  me. 
It  might  be  done,  perhapa— But  we  are  soldiers, 
And  to  aasaasinate  our  Chief  Commander, 
That  ia  a  sin,  a  foul  abomination, 
From  which  no  Monk  or  Confeasor  absolves  ua 

BUTLKB. 

I  am  your  Pope,  and  give  you  absolution. 
Detomine  quickly! 

DEVEREUX. 

Twill  not  do. 

MACDONAUK 

T wont  do. 

BUTLBB. 

Wen,  off  dien!  and— send  Peatalutx  to  me. 

DXVXRXUX  (fientateii. 
Hie  Pestalutz— 

MAODONALD. 

What  may  you  want  widi  him  ? 

BUTLXB. 

If  you  rqject  it,  we  can  find  enough— 

DEVEREUX. 

Nn,  if  ha  must  611,  we  may  earn  die  bounty 
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As  well  as  any  other.    What  tfaiok  you, 
BiotherMacdonaMr 

MACDONAUX 

Why,  if  he  mutt  Mi, 
And  wis  &I1,  and  it  can't  be  otherwiae. 
One  would  not  give  place  to  thia  Peatalnfx. 

mcvEisux  (4|^t8r  $m 
When  do  you  pnzpoae  he  ahoold  &I1  f 

SUTUR> 

Thia  night 
To4nonow  will  the  Swedea  be  at  oar  gatea. 

DITIBSaX. 

YoQ  take  upon  yoa  all  the  oonaeqaencea* 

VUTtMM. 

I  take  the  whole  upon  ine. 

DEVZEJEUX* 

And  it  ia 
The  Emperor's  will,  his  expreai  abaolute  wfflf 
For  we  hare  inalanoee,  that  IoUb  may  like 
The  mnrder,  and  yet  hang  the'mnnlerar. 

BOTLKB. 

The  maniftato  aeys— aliTe  or  dead. 
Alive — ^"tia  not  poanble^-Toa  aee  it  ia  not. 

DEVEREUX. 

Well,  dead  then!  dead!  But  how  can  we  come  athimf 
The  town  ia  ffll'd  with  Tertsky'a  aoldiery. 

MACDONALD. 

Ay!  and  then  Tertaky  atOl  remaina,  and  Illo--- 

BtTTLEE. 

With  theae  you  ihall  begin— yon  underataiid  me  ? 

DEVSREUX. 

How!  And  moat  Aey  too  periah f 

BITTLSa. 

They  the  firat 

MACDONALa 

Hear,  Devereox!  A  Uoody  evening  thia. 

DEVERBUX. 

Have  yoa  a  man  ftr  thatT  CoaBwaakn  me— 

BQTIXB. 

Tia  gireft  in  truat  to  Major  Geraldm ; 
Thia  ia  a  carnival  night,  and  there's  a  ftaat 
Given  at  the  caatle— there  we  shall  sari»ise  them. 
And  hew  them  down.   The  Pestalutz,  and  Lealey 
Have  that  commiasion— «o(«i  aa  that  ia  finiah'dr^ 

DEVEREOX. 

Hear,  General!  It  will  be  all  one  to , 
Hazkye,  let  me  exchange  with  Geialdin. 

BOTLEB. 

Twin  be  the  leaaer  danger  with  the  Duke. 


To  run  him  through  the  body  in  return. 
A  coat  that  ia  ftr  better  and  far  wanner 
Did  the  Emperar  give  to  him,  the  Prince^ 
How  doth  he  thank  the  Empanr?  With  revolt. 
And 


Such 


That  ia  true.   The  devil  take 
Illdiapatchhim. 

BUTLER. 

AndwoQUatqoMt 
Thy  conacience,  dioa  haat  nangfatto  do  bat  aimply 
Pull  off  the  coatf  ao  canat  thou  do  the  deed 
With  light  hea^  and  good  apiiito. 


Danger!  the  devil!  What  do  yoa  thmk  me.  General  ? 
"Tia  the  Doke'a  eye,  and  not  hia  aword,  I  fear. 

BDTIJBR. 

That  can  hia  eye  do  to  thee  T 
hevereux. 

Death  and  hen ! 
Thou  know'st  that  I  'm  no  milk-sop,  General ! 
But  'tia  not  eight  days  since  the  Duke  did  send  me 
Twenty  gold  pieces  for  this  good  warm  coat 
Which  I  have  on !  and  then  for  him  to  aee  me 
Standing  before  him  with  the  pike,  hia  murderer, 
rhat  eye  of  hia  looking  upon  Ais  coat — 
Why — ^why— the  devil  fetch  me!  I'm  no  milk-sop! 

BUTLER. 

The  Duke  presented  thee  this  good  warm  coa^ 
And  thou,  a  needy  wight,  hast  pangs  of  cooadenee 


Ton  are  ri^L 
That  did  not  atrike  ma  I'U  puUoff  thecoafr-* 
So  there 'a  an  end  of  it 

MACDONAUX 

"  Yea,  bot  there'a  aaodier 
Point  to  be  thought  of 

BDTIiEB. 

And  what's  diat,  Mafldonald 

MACDONALD. 

What  avails  sword  or  dagger  against  him.  t 
He  is  not  to  be  wounded — ^he  ia — 
BUTLER  ittarting  tip). 

What? 

MACDONALD. 

Safe  agamat  ahot,  and  stab  and  flash !  Hard  fitnaa 
Secured,  and  warranted  by  the  black  art! 
His  body  is  impenetreble,  I  teU  you. 

DEVEREUX.  , 

In  Inglestadt  there  was  just  such  anodier : 
His  whole  skin  was  the  same  as  steel ;  at  last 
We  were  obliged  to  beat  him  down  with  | 

MACDONALIX 

Hear  what  I 'U  da 


WeUT 

MACDONALOw 

In  the  cloister  here 
Theife's  a  Dominican,  my  countryman. 
I'U  make  him  dip  my  sword  and  pike  for  me 
In  holy  virater,  and  say  over  them 
One  of  his  strangest  Ueanngs.  That's  probatom. 
Nolfaiqg  can  stand  'gainat  diat 

BUTLER. 

So  do,  Bfocdonald 
But  now  go  and  aelect  ftom  out  the  regiment 
Twenty  or  durty  aUe-bodied  feOowa, 
And  let  them  ti^  die  oatha  to  the  Emperar. 
Then  when  it  atrikea  eievon,  when  the  first  roondb 
Ate  pass'd,  conduct  them  silently  as  may  be 
To  the  house— I  wiU  myself  be  not  for  off 

DEVEREUX. 

But  how  do  we  get  through  Hartachier  and  Gordon 
That  stand  on  guard  there  in  the  inner  chamber? 

BUTLER. 

I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  phoe. 
I  lead  you  through  a  back-door  that's  defended 
By  one  man  only.    Me  my  rank  and  office 
Give  accesi  to  the  Duke  at  eveiy  hour, 
I  'U  go  before  you — with  one  poniard-etroke 
Cut  HarlMshier's  windpipe,  and  make  way  ibr  you 

DEVEREUX. 

And  when  we  are  there,  by  what  means  sfaaU  we  gam 
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Hie  Dukft's  bed-ehuaber,  without  his  ahurming 
TfM  ■srvaoti  of  the  Court ;  lor  he  has  here 
A  anneiDus  oompeny  of  foUowen  f 

BUTLKR. 

TbB  attettknii  fiU  the  right  wing ;  he  hates  bustle, 
And  lodges  in  the  left  wing  quite  alone. 

OETERKUZ.    ■ 

WenitwelloTei^-bey^MacdoDaldf  I 
Feel  queeriy  on  the  oeeaaion,  devil  kaowi ! 

MACDONALDk 

And  I  loa  Tis  too  great  a  penonage. 
Peopto  will  hold  us  for  a  braee  of  villaiiM. 

BUTLXR. 

hi  pleniy,  honor,  splendor— You  may  safely 
LtQ^  at  the  people's  babble. 


Sq» 


.  If  the 
I  with  one's  honor— if  that  be  quite 


BUTLER. 

Set  yonr  hearts  quite  at  ease.  Te  save  ibr  Feidhumd 
ffii  Clown  and  Empire.  The  reward  can  be 
No  mall  one. 

DKVIRBUI. 

And  'tis  his  purpose  to  dethrone  the  Emperor  f 

BUTLER. 

Ves!— Tes !— lo  lob  him  of  his  Crown  and  lilb. 

DEVERXUX. 

And  he  must  fid!  by  the  executioner's  hands, 
ShooM  we  deliver  him  up  to  the  Emperor 
AUret 

BinrLER. 
It  ware  his  eenain  deathly. 

DEVERXUX. 

Well!  WeD!  Come  then,  Macdonald,  he  shall  not 
lie  long  in  pain. 
[Beewtf  BoTLBR  lAroi^A  one  door,  Macdonald  and 
Dkvxrbux  through  the  other. 


xla  {looking  around  AetO- 
Where  ami? 
WALLEifSTXiic  {tteps  1c  her,  roinng  hervpinhis  oraie). 
Come,  cheerly,  Thekhi!  be  my  own  brave  girl ! 
See,  there 'e  thy  loving  mother.   Thou  art  in 
Thy  Other's  anns. 

THULLA  (standing  tqt). 

Where  is  he  ?  Is  he  gone  ? 


MyTheUa! 


SCENE  in. 

ScBiB— A  OolhieandgloomyApartmentaiihe'DucaEsa 
Fiixdland'8.  Thekla  on  a  teat,  pale,  her  eyee 
doted.  The  Duchess  and  Lady  Neubrunn 
huaiedaiovther.  WAUjmvTtviandtheCojjHTWBa 


DUCHESS. 

Who  gone,  my  daughter  ? 

THEELA. 

He— the  man  who  uttered 
That  word  of  miseiy. 

DUCHESS. 

O!  Uiink  not  of  it, 

WALLENSTEnr.       * 

Give  her  sorrow  leave  to  talk ! 
L«t  her  complain — ^mingle  your  tears  with  hers. 
For  she  hath  sufier'd  a  deep  angiush ;  but 
Shell  rise  superior  to  it,  for  my  Thekla 
Hath  all  her  father's  unsubdued  heart 

THEKLA. 

I  am  not  iU.  See,  I  have  power  to  stand. 

Why  does  my  mother  weep  ?   Havel  alarm'd  her  f 

It  is  gone  by— I  recollect  mywlf- 

[She  catU  her  eyes  round  the  roOm,  as  asskit^  sems 
one. 
Where  is  he  ?  Please  you,  do  not  hide  him  fiom  me 
You  see  I  have  strength  enough :  now  I  wiU  hear  hha. 


DUCHESS. 

No,  never  shall  this  messenger  of  evil 
Enter  again  into  thy  presence,  Thekla ! 


THEKLA. 


WALLSR9TBN. 

How  knew  die  it  so  soon  f 

COViVTXSS. 

She  seems  to  have 
foreboded  some  misibrtune.    The  report 
Of  en  engagement,  in  the  which  had  fallen 
A  oolonel  of  the  Imperial  army,  frighten'd  her. 
I  mm  it  intently.    She  flew  to  meet 
The  Swedish  courier,  and  with  sudden  questioning, 
SooQ  wreeted  fiom  him  the  disastrous  secret. 
IVx)  late  we  miae'd  her,  hasten'd  afler  her, 
We  fimnd  her  lying  in  his  arms,  all  pale 
^inaswoon. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

A  heavy,  heavy  blow ! 
And  die  so  unprepared!  Pbor  child!  Howisxtt 
.  ^  [Turning  to  the  Duchbbb. 

"neoommg*)  herself* 


Her  eyes  are  opening. 


Si*  Km 


U 


Bt 


My  lather- 


Dearest  daughter ! 

THEKLA. 

I'm  not  weak— 
Shortly  I  shall  be  quite  myself  egam. 
You'll  grant  me  one  request? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Name  it,  my  daughter 

THEKLA. 

Permit  the  strsnger  to  be  call'd  to  me. 
And  grant  me  leave,  that  by  myself  I  may 
Hear  his  report  and  question  him. 


No^navirl 


cocNms. 
>nt  not  to  it 


Tis  not  advisabi< 

WALLENSTXIII. 

Hudi !  Wherefore  wouldst  thou  speak  with  Yam,  i 
daughter  T 

THEKLA, 

Knowing  die  whole,  T  shall  be  more  collected : 
I  will  not  be  deceived.    My  mother  wishes 
Only  to  spare  me.    1  will  not  be  spared. 
The  wont  is  said  already:  I  can  hear 
Nothing  of  deeper  anguish ! 

DucHxsa  and  countess. 
Doitnoc 

THEKLA. 

The  honor  overpower'd  me  by  surprise. 

My  heart  betray'd  me  in  the  stranger's  presence ; 

He  was  a  witness  of  my  j|iroakness,  yea. 
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I  aank  into  his  anna;  and  tlut  bai  shamed  me. 
I  must  replace  myself  in  his  esteem. 
And  I  must  speak  with  him,  perforce,  that  h% 
The  stranger,  may  not  think  ungeudy  of  me. 

WALUtltSTKIN. 

I  see  she  is  in  the  right,  and  am  mclined 

To  grant  her  this  request  of  hen.   Go,  call  him. 

(Lady  Nkdbeunn  goet  to  cam  km). 

DUCHKSB. 

But  I,  thy  mother,  will  be  present— 

THXKLA. 

Twere 
More  pleasing  to  me,  if  alone  I  saw  him  •* 
Trust  me,  I  ihall  behave  myself  the  more 
Collectedly.  # 

*^        WALLXN8TKIN. 

Permit  her  her  own  will. 
Leave  her  alon^  with  him :  for  there  are  sorrovi's, 
Where  of  necessity  the  soul  must  be 
Ifii  own  support    A  strong  heart  will  rely 
On  its  own  strength  alone.  In  her  own  bosom, 
Not  in  her  mother's  arms,  must  she  collect 
The  strength  to  rise  superior  to  this  blow. 
It  is  mine  own  brave  girL    I  '11  have  her  tnated 
Not  as  the  woman,  but  the  heroine.  (Qoing. 

oouKTEas  (detaining  km). 
When  art  thou  going  7  I  heard  TertslEy  say 
7%at  'tis  thy  purpose  to  deport  from  hence 
l^Mnonow  early,  but  to  leave  us  here. 

WALLKNSTKIN. 

Yes,  ye  stay  here,  placed  under  the'  protection 
Of  gallant  men. 

COUNTESS. 

O  take  us  with  yon,  brother! 
Leave  us  not  in  this  gloomy  solitude 
To  brood  o'er  anxious  thoughts.   The  mists  of  doubt 
Magnify  evils  to  a  shape  of  horror. 

WALLKNSTKIN. 

Who  speaks  of  evil  7  I  entreat  you. 
Use  words  of  better  omen. 

C0UNTK8S. 

Then  take  us  with  you. 

0  leave  us  not  behind  you  in  a  place 
Tliat  forces  us  to  such  sad  omens.    Heavy 
And  sick  within  me  is  my  heart 

Tlieae  walls  breathe  on  mo,  like  a  church-yard  vault 

1  cannot  tell  you,  brother,  how  thb  place 
Doth  go  against  my  nature.    Take  us  with  you. 
Ccnae,  sister,  join  you  your  entreaty . — ^Nieoe, 
Yours  toa  We  all  entreat  you,  take  us  with  you ! 

WALLKNSTKIN. 

The  place's  evil  omens  will  I  change. 

Making  it  that  which  shields  and  shelten  fbr  me 

My  best  beloved. 

LADY  NKUBRUNN  (nttarmHg), 
The  Swedish  officer. 

WALLXN8TSIN. 

Leave  her  alone  with  me.  [EasiL 

DOCHxaa  itc  Thkkla,  toko  ttatU  and  sfttiws). 
Iliere— pale  as  death !— Child,  'tis  impossiUe 
That  thou  shooldst  speak  with  him.  FoDow  thy  moOier. 

TRKICLA. 

Tlw  Lady  Neobrann  then  may  stay  with  me. 

[JBsnoil  DuoBKM  and  CoviiTns. 


SCENE  IV. 
Thkkla,  thk  Swkdish  CArrAnr,  Lady  NxuxKtTnv. 

CAPTAIN  irupectfuBff  approaching  her\ 
Prinoeai — ^I  must  entreat  your  gentle  pardon— 
My  inconsiderate  rash  speech— How  could  I — 

THKKLA  (via  dignity),    . 
You  have  beheld  me  in  my  agony. 
A  most  distressful  accident  oceasion'd 
You  from  a  stranger  to  become  at  onoa 
My  confidant 

CAPFAUr. 

I  fear  you  hate  my  presence. 
For  my  tongue  spake  a  melancholy  word. 


The  fiiult  is  mine.    Myself  did  wrest  it  from  yon. 
The  horror  which  came  o'er  me  intermpted 
Your  tale  at  its  commencement  May  it  pLeaae  yon. 
Continue  it  to  the  end. 

CAPTAIN. 

PrinoeaB, 'twill 
Renew  your  anguish. 

THKKLA. 

I  am  firm. 

1 100  be  Am.  Well— how  began  the  engagement ! 

CAPTAIN. 

We,  lay,  expecting  no  attack,  at  Neusladt, 
Intrench'd  but  insecurely  in  our  camp, 
When  towards  evening  rose  a  cloud  of  dost 
From  the  wood  thitherward;  our  vangimid  fled 
Into  the  camp,  and  sounded  the  olann. 
Scarce  had  we  mounted,  ere  the  Pappenheimen, 
Their  horBee  at  full  speed,  broke  through  the  linea. 
And  leapt  the  trenches ;  but  their  heedless  courage 
Had  borne  them  onward  &i  before  the  othen — 
The  in&ntry  were  still  at  distance  only. 
The  Pappenheimers  fbllow'd  daringly 
Their  daring  leader 

fTHKKLA  belrayi  agitation  in  her  gottwtt.  The 
Qficer  pautcB  till  t&s  makes  a  sign  to  Urn  to 
proceed, 

CAPTAIN. 

Both  in  van  and  flanks 
With  our  whole  cavalry  we  now  received  them ; 
Back  to  the  tranches  drove  them,  where  the  bon 
Stretch'd  out  a  solid  ridge  of  pikes  to  meet  them. 
Tliey  neither  could  advance,  nor  yet  retreat  ■ 
And  as  they  stood  on  eveiy  side  wedged  in. 
The  Rhinegrave  to  their  leader  call'd  aloud. 
Inviting  a  surrender ;  but  their  leader. 

Young  Ficcolomini 

[Thkkla,  as  giddy ,  gn^ps  a  tiotr 
Known  by  Iub  plume. 
And  his  long  hair,  gave  signal  for  the  trenches ; 
Himself  leapt  first,  the  regiment  all  plunged  aAer 
His  charger,  by  a  halbert  gored,  rear'd  up^ 
Flung  him  with  violence  off,  and  over  him 

The  hones,  now  no  longer  to  be  curb'd, 

[Thkkla  who  has  accompanied  the  last  ipeed  «kA 
00  the  marks  of  increasing  agony^  trtmhUs 
through  her  whUe  frame,  and  is  faUing,  TTke 
Lady  Nkdbeunn  ntns  to  her,  and  recetoes  her 
in  her  arms. 


My  dearsst  lady 
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CAFTAIIf. 

Intire. 


TisoT«b 
JVoeoed  to  the  oooeliiaon. 

WtUdflq»ir 
ImpM  A*  traopt  wUh  franiy  wksn  die^  ww 
nieir  leader  peikh ;  every  tfaougfat  of  MKue 
Wat  ipam'd ;  they  foaght  like  woooded  tigen ;  diMr 
Fkuitie  raniuwe  maed  our  soldieiy ; 
A  mnideiOQi  B^  took  place,  nor  WM  the  eontoit 
fliiiih'd  beftra  fbeir  iMtMn  felL 

TBEKLk  {faUering). 

And 
Wbeie  if— Yoa  faave  not  told  me  ell. 

CAFTAnr  (q/feer  a  jxmfsX 

Thii  momiog 
We  buried  him.   Twelve  yovfte  of  noblest  bifd& 
Did  beer  him  lo  intonnent ;  the  whole  anay 
FoQow'd  the  bier.   A  knrel  deck'd  hk  ooafai ; 
"Hm  nvoid  of  the  deceeeed  was  placed  upon  it, 
In  nnk  of  h^t,  by  the  Rhinegnve*8  sel£ 
Nor  teon  were  wanting ;  for  there  are  among  w 
Muy,  who  had  tfiemwlTee  experieneed 
TIm  giaatneai  of  his  mind,  and  gende  mamitii; 
AH  wen  aflbcted  at  his  &te.    The  Rhinegiave 
WmM  willingly  have  saved  him ;  bat  himself 
ifsde  vain  the  attempt — 'tis  said  he  wish'd  to  die. 

JHUBKUHW  (to  Tbkkla,  «Ao  kat  kkUm  her  com 
Look  up,  my  dearest  lady 

TnXKhL- 

Where  is  his  giavet 

CAFTAIN. 

At  Neoirtadt,  lady;  in  a  cloister  church 

Are  bis  rsmains  deposited,  nndl 

Wa  can  veeeive  directions  from  his  &tber. 


{Tbbcia  tUmdy  mahu  s^gat  to  Jam  to  go,  and 
htnufrom  km.  The  Captain  ImgtrM,  and 
it  about  to  apeak  Ladt  NsDUUJifii  i 
He  eignal,  amd  he  retires. 


SCENE  V. 

Tbscla,  Ladt  NKanuNir. 

TSBKLA  (JaUe  on  Ladt  Nxubkunn's  aeck). 
Now,  genda  Nenbrann,  show  me  the  afieotion 
Which  thou  hast  ever  praaoiaed'— -prove  thyself 
My  own  true  fiiend  and  futhfnl  ftUow^piJgrim. 
Thia  night  we  must  away! 


Away!  and  wfaidMrf 

THXXLA. 

Whidier!  Tliere  is  but  one  pUoe  in  the  world. 
Thither  where  he  lies  buried  I  To  his  coffin ! 

KlUBEOmf. 

What  wodd  you  do  there! 

TSMMLk. 

What  do  there? 
That  wouldst  thou  not  have  askU  hadst  dwa  e'er 

kyved. 
There,  there  is  all  Ifaat  still  remains  of  him. 
That  ain^e  spot  is  the  whole  eardi  to  me. 

That  plaee  of  < 


What  is  the  ekastei's  name  f 

OAPTAIR. 


Saint  Catfaariaa's. 


Is  now  the  only  place. 
Whore  life  yet  dwells  Ibr  me :  detoin  me  not! 
Coma  and  make  preparatians :  let  as  think 
Of  iBMas  to  fly  from  hence. 

NXOBEiniN* 

Year  ftlher's  nga— 

THXKLA. 

That  time  is  past 

And  BOW  I  fear  no  human  being's  rage. 

NEUBKDNN. 

Tlie  sentence  of  the  world!  Hie  tongue  of  calumny! 


Attlhowftriiitdudiart 


CATTAIK. 

Near  twelve  leagues. 


Aaiwhididie  wayf 

CAPTAIN. 

You  go  l;|¥  TirKhenreit 
And  Fslkenberg,  through  our  advanced  posftk 


CAPTAIV. 

Cokmel  Seckendor£ 


[TBBCLA  tlqm  to  the  iaUe,  and  taket  a  ring  from 


Tnhava  haliBld  me  in  my  agony, 
And  ihown  a  fteling  heart   Fleaae  yoo,  accept 
iCHniag  km  tk§  ri 
A  aoBall  memorial  of  this  hour.   Now  go! 


Whomamlseddng?  Hfanwhoisno  more. 
Am  I  then  hastening  to  the  aims  OGod! 
I  haste  bat  to  the  grave  of  the  bekived. 

And  we  ahme,  two  helpless  feeble  womeat 

TBKKLA. 

We  will  take  weopona:  my  arm  shall  pR^eet  thee. 

NBuaftinfir. 
InthadaikiHritf4imef 


DarknaM  wiB  eottoeal  qi. 

immunfN. 
TliiB  lOQgh  tempestuous  nigfa^-— 


Hadheasoftbed 

Under  the  hoofe  of  his  wai4wnasf 


And  then  the  many  poste  of  the  < 

THKKLA. 

T%oy  are  human  bemgs.   Misaiy  tmvds  fiaa 
Throogfa  the  whole  earth. 

37  tOft 
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muBRomc 
The  journey's  wearjr  lengdi— 


Fhe  pilgrim,  travelling  to  a  distant  shrine 

Of  hope  and  healing,  doth  not  ooont  tilie  leagues. 

NEUBaUNN. 

How  can  we  pass  Am  gales  ? 


Gold  opens  them. 


ncDBftumft 
Should  we  be 


Go,  do  bat  go. 


In  a  despairing  woman,  a  poor  ibgitlTe, 

Will  no  one  seek  the  daughter  of  Doke  Fiiedland. 

NBOBaUlfN* 

And  where  procure  we  horses  for  our  flij^t? 

THEKLA. 

My  equeny  procures  theid.    Go  and  fetch  him. 

NEUBRDNN. 

Dares  he,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  lord  f 

THXKLA. 

Ha  wilL   Go,  only  go.    Delay  no  longer. 

NEUBRUlfN. 

Dear  lady!  and  your  mother f 

THBKLA. 

Oh!  my  modier! 

NEUBRUNN. 

So  much  as  she  has  sufier'd  too  already ; 
Your  tender  mother — Ah !  how  ill  prepared 
For  this  last  anguish ! 

THECLA. 

Woe  is  me!  my  modier ! 

[POMiM 

Go  instantly. 

NEUBRDNN. 

But  flunk  what  you  are  doing! 

THEKLA. 

What  eon  be  thought,  already  has  been  thought 

NEDBRUNN. 

And  being  there,  what  purpose  yon  to  do  f 

THEKIiA. 

There  a  Difinily  will  prompt  my  sod. 

NBOBaiJNN. 

Your  heart,  dear  lady,  is  disquieted ! 
And  this  is  not  the  way  that  leads  to  quiet 

THEKLA. 

To  a  deep  quiet,  such  as  ha  has  found. 

It  draws  me  on,  I  know  not  wbax  to  name  it. 

Resistless  does  it  draw  me  to  his  grave. 

There  will  my  heart  be  eased,  my  tean  will  flow. 

0  hasten,  make  no  further  questioning ! 
There  is  no  rest  lor  me  till  I  have  left 
These  walls — they  fall  in  on  me— a  dim  power 
Drives  me  from  hence    O  mercy !  Whataibeling! 
What  pale  and  hollow  forms  are  those !  They  fill. 
They  crowd  the  place !  I  have  no  longer  room  here 
Mercy!  Still  more!  Mora  still!  The  hideous  swarm ! 
They  press  on  me ;  they  chase  me  fipom  these  walls — 
Those  hoUow.  bodiless  forms  of  living  men! 

NEUBRCNN. 

You  fKghten  me  so,  lady,  that  no  longer 

1  dan  slay  hero  myselC    I  go  and  call 
Rosenberg  instantly.  [BtU  Last  NiUBauirif. 


SCENE  VL 

THEKLi. 

His  spirit  *tis  that  calls  me :  'tis  the  troop 

Of  hiiB  true  fbllowen,  who  ofier*d  up 

ThemseKes  to  avenge  his  death:  and  they  aeeose  ma 

Of  an  ignoble  loitering — Aey  would  not 

Foiaake  their  leader  even  fahisdeafe    <fay  died  fti 

him! 
AndsballJUTe^— 

For  me  too  was  dut  laniel-gailand  twined 
That  decks  his  bier.    life  is  an  empty  casket . 
I  throw  it  from  me.   O !  my  only  hope  ^— 
To  die  beneadi  the  hoofs  of  tnunpling  sjeeds 
That  is  the  lot  of  heroes  upon  eordi!  [ExUThekla. 
{J%e  ciiriam  drcpg^ 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene— A  ScHoon,  terminated  hy  a  GaSmj  wkkk  e» 
(ends  far  into  the  background, 

WAtLENSTBiN  {juUing  Of  a  lofib). 

The  Swedish  Captain  (standing  hefort  Jim). 

WAIXENSTEIN. 

Commend  me  to  your  lord.   I  sympathize 
In  his  good  fortune ;  and  if  you  have  seen  roe 
Deficient  in  the  expressions  of  tiiat  joy. 
Which  such  a  victory  might  weU  denumd. 
Attribute  it  to  no  lack  of  good-will. 
For  henceforth  are  our  fortunes  one.    Farewell, 
And  for  your  trouble  take  my  thanks.    To^norrow 
The  citadel  shall  be  surrender^  to  you 
On  your  arrival. 
[7^  Swedish  Captain  reei7«t.  Wallenstedt  aits 
lost  in  thought^  his  eyes  fixed  vacantly,  and  hia 
head  sustained  by  his  hand.    The  Countebb 
Tertskt  enters,  stands  brfore  him  awhile,  un- 
observed by  him ;  at  lengOk  he  starts,  sees  ker 
and  reaHects  himse^, 

WAtUBNOTEUf. 

Comest  thou  firom  her  f  Is  she  restored  T  Howisshet 


After  her  convenation  widi  the  Swede. 
She  has  now  retired  to  rest 

WAIiLBNaTEIN. 

The  pang  will 
She  will  shed  teaia. 

COtTNTBSa. 

I  find  thee  alter'd  too, 
My  brother !  After  aucfa  a  victory 
I  bad  expected  to  have  found  in  thee 
A  cheerful  spirit   O  remain  ikom  Html 
Sustain,  uphold  us!  For  our  light  thou  art 
Our  sun. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Be  quiet    I  ail  nothing.    Where's 
Thy  husband  ? 


*  Th0  mlUoqar  of  Thekk  eoauHa  in  the  oiifiaal  of  aix-aad- 
twvBty  lioM,  twanty  of  which  are  in  rhrmes  of  irracnlar  r 
raooa.  I  thoofht  it  prudent  to  abridge  it  Indeed  the  whole  ae 
between  Theklatnd  Lady  NanbroDB  might.  pailmpB.  bavab 
oeiittad  wllboot  iaiuy  to  tha  phgr. 
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O0D1ITKS8* 

At  a  banqaefe—hd  and  lUo. 

WALUERiTBOf  (nM0  OMd  ttnidn  acron  Um  mdoon), 

Tlie  night's  far  ipent    Betake  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

C0UNTC88. 

Bid  me  not  go^  O  let  me  stay  with  thee! 

WAUXNBTEIN  (flioou  to  (he  wuidow). 
Then  u  a  baty  motion  in  the  Heaven, 
Tlia  -wind  doth  chsae  the  flag  upon  tiie  tower. 
Fast  sweep  the  cknids,  the  sickle*  of  the  moon, 
Sbrnggling,  darti  snatches  of  uncertain  light 
No  §arm  of  star  is  vinhle!   That  one 
White  stain  of  li^  that  single  glimmering  yonder, 
Ds  firom  Csssiopeia,  and  therein 
Is  Jupiter.    (A  paum:).   But  now 
The  blacknesn  of  the  troubled  element  hides  him! 
[He  dnks  into  profound  mdanchdy,  and  locks 
vaamdy  into  the  distance. 
oouwaam  {looks  on  him  moumfuUy,  than  gnups  his 

hand). 
What  ait  thou  brooding  on? 


WALLKNSTUN. 

Methink% 
If  I  bat  saw  him.  'twould  be  well  with  me. 
He  is  the  star  of  ray  natiyity, 
And  often  manreUously  hath  his  aspect 
Shot  strength  into  my  heart. 

COUNTDS. 

Thou  'It  see  him  again. 
wAUJcnrrav  (remains  for  a  while  with  absent  mind, 

then  assumes  a  Utdier  manner,  and  turns  mtddad^ 

to  the  Coaniess), 
See  him  agamf  O  never,  never  again ! 


flow? 


00I71ITBSI. 
WALUUIBTIIH. 

He  is  ggoe— is  dust 

COUimBBS. 

Whom  meanest  thou  then? 

WALLKNSTEIX. 

He,  the  more  fortunate!  yea,  he  hath  flnirii'd! 

For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  Ihtuie, 

Hia  liie  is  bri|^t — ^bright  withont  spot  it  was. 

And  cannot  cease  to  be.    No  onunons  hour 

Knocks  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishapi. 

Far  off  is  he,  above  desire  ai^  fear; 

No  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 

or  the  unsteady  planets.    O  'tis  well 

With  Uml  hot  who  knows  what  the  oonthv  hoar 

VeiI'd  in  thick  darkness  bringp  ibr  usf 

Em  MB  sspiwnd  ia  theorittos)  with  siqaUM 

Am  BbuMl  ift  fttebeftiffe  Bawsffoaf , 
Dee  Thannei  Fahne  jsft  der  Wind,  lehMll  lelit 
I>ir  Wolksn  Zag.  die  MomdefSidUl  wtmkt, 
Und  dock  dis  Nsdit  nekt  angvwtoM  Helb. 

*ns  «wd  "  nooe-ajekls,*'  remindi  me  of  a  psnace  in  Har- 
rii,  as  qaotad  br  Jobaaoa,  imdar  tha,  woid  **  fliteated.**  **  Tba 
aofightaMd  part  of  tba  mooo  appears  in  tba  ferm  of  a  ileUs  or 
iMpiaff-lMKA.  whieh  ia  while  ihe  is  moving  from  the  coqjono- 
tiae  to  the  oppoaitioD,  or  ftom  the  new-raoon  to  the  foU :  bat 
Aon  lUi  to  a  sav  again,  tbavilighteoed  part  appeaia  gibboiub 
and  tha  dark /tlMOd.** 

The  words  "  waoken"  and  "  aehwabeo**  are  not  aaaihr  traa^ 
klad.  The  Eoglbh  words,  by  which  we  attempt  to  reodar 
then,  are  ailfaer  ▼aigar  or  pedantic,  or  not  of  snflleientlr  gene- 
nl  appSeation.  80  "  der  Wolken  Zag'*— The  DraA,  the  Pro* 
aaoMQ  of  elouds.— llw  MMsai  of  the  Clowh  sw««p  oawaid 
laawiftiiBSsw 


oommtmL 

Thou  I 
Of  PiocolominL    What  was  his  death  f 
The  courier  had  just  left  thee  as  I  came. 

[Wallenbtbin  by  a  motion  cf  his  hand  makes 
signs  to  her  to  be  silenL 
Turn  not  thine  eyes  upon  the  backward  view. 
Let  us  look  forward  into  sunny  days. 
Welcome  with  joyous  heart  the  victory, 
Forget  what  it  has  cost  thee.    Not  to-day, 
For  the  first  time,  thy  friend  was  to  thee  dead ; 
To  thee  he  died,  when  first  he  parted  from  thee. 

WAJXENSTXIN. 

This  anguish  will  be  wearied  down,*  I  know ; 
What  pang  is  permanent  with  man!  From  the  higfac 
As  from  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day 
He  learns  to  wean  himself:  for  the  strong  horns 
Conquer  him.    Yet  I  feel  what  I  have  lost 
In  him.    The  bloom  is  vaniah'd  from  my  life. 
For  O!  he  stood  beside  me,  like  my  youth, 
Trsnsform'd  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream. 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exludations  of  the  dawn. 
Whatever  fortmies  wait  my  future  toils. 
The  beautiful  is  vaniah'd — and  returns  not. 

C0VNTBS8. 
O  be  not  treacheroos  to  thy  own  power. 
Thy  heart  is  rich  enough  to  vivify 
Itself   Thou  lovest  and  prizest  virtues  in  him. 
The  which  thyself  didat  plant,  thyself  unfold. 

WiXLENSTKiN  {Stepping  to  the  door): 
Who  interrupts  us  now  at  this  late  hour? 
It  is  the  Governor.    He  brings  the  keys 
Of  the  Citadel    Tis  midnight   Leave  me,  sister 

C0UNTB8B. 

0  tis  so  hard  to  me  this  night  to  leave  thee— 
A  bodmg  fear  possesses  me ! 

WALUENSTEIir. 

Fearf  Wherefere? 

COtTNTKSS. 

Shouldst  thou  depart  this  night,  ond  we  at  waking 
Never  more  find  diee ! 

WALLEN8TKIN. 
Fancies! 

OOUNTDS. 

O  my  soul 
Has  kng  been  weigh'd  down  by  these  daric  fbrebodingL 
And  if  I  combat  and  repol  them  waking, 
They  still  rush  down  upon  my  heart  in  dreams. 

1  saw  thee  yester-night  with  ihy  first  wife 
Sit  at  a  banquet  gorgeously  attired. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

This  was  a  dream  of  fevorable  omen. 

That  maniage  being  die  founder  of  my  fortunes. 


Today  I  dreamt  that  I  was  seeking  thee 

In  thy  own  chamber.    As  I  entered,  lo ! 

It  was  no  more  a  chamber :  the  Chartreuse 

At  Gitschin  'twos,  which  thou  thyself  hast  founded 


•  A  T«T  inadaqsats 


transtetion  of  the  original, 
ward*  ich  diessn  Schlag.  das  wefai  ieb. 
nichtderMensch! 


LmaALLT. 
I  sbaO  grisos  dsim  this  Mow,  of  that  Tm 
What  dasa  Dot  vpan  grieta  downt 
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And  where  it  u  tfay  will  Aat  thou  diaiildflt  be 
Inteffd. 

WAIXKimiN. 

Tiky  flonl  is  boajr  with  these  thoughts. 

OOUIfTKSS. 

What !  dost  thoa  not  befieTe  that  oft  in  dreams 
A  Toioe  of  warning  speaks  prophetic  to  usT 

WALLENBTEIN. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  exist  smdi  voices. 

Yet  I  would  not  call  Ihem 

Voices  of  warmng  that  announce  to  us 

Only  the  inevitable.    As  the  sun, 

£re  it  is  risen,  sometimee  paints  its  image 

In  the  atmosphere,  so  often  do  the  spirits 

Of  great  events  stride  on  beibre  the  eventi, 

And  in  to-day  already  waUcs  to-monow. 

That  which  we  road  of  4fae  fourth  Heni/s  death 

Did  ever  vex  and  haunt  me  like  a  tale 

Of  my  own  fhture  destiny.    The  kmg 

Felt  in  his  breast  the  phantom  of  the  knife, 

Long  ere  Ravaillac  arm'd  himself  therewith. 

His  quiet  mind  fi>rMX>k  him :  the  jdiantasma 

Started  him  in  his  Louvre,  chased  him  forth 

Into  the  open  air:  like  funeral  knells 

Sounded  diat  coronation  festival ; 

And  still  with  boding  sense  he  heard  the  tread 

Of  those  feet  that  even  then  were  seeking  him 

Throughout  the  streets  of  Pttrisi 

C017NTX88. 

And  totkee 
The  voice  within  thy  soul  bodes  nothing  f 

WALXXNiTXIN. 

Nodiing. 
Be  wholly  tnmqml. 

OOUNTBBS. 

And 
I  hasten*d  after  thee,  and  thou  rann'st  from  ma 
Through  a  long  suite,  through  many  a  spacious  hall. 
There  seem'd  no  end  of  it :  doois  crcok'd  and  clapped: 
I  followed  panting,  but  oould  not  o'ertake  thee ; 
When  on  a  sudden  did  I  feel  myself 
Grasp'd  from  behind — the  hand  was  cold»   that 

grasp'd  me-^ 
T  was  th(m,  and  thou  didst  kiss  me,  and  there  seem'd 
A  crimson  covering  to  envelop  us. 

WALLXNSTBIN. 

That  is  the  crimson  tapestry  of  my  chamber. 

cotTimss  {gazing  on  Mm), 
If  it  should  come  to  that — ^if  I  should  see  thee. 
Who  standest  now  before  me  in  the  fullness 
Of  lifo—  [ShefalU  on  his  hreasl  and 

WALLEN8TUN. 

He  Emperor's  proclamation  weighs  upoo  the»~ 
Alphabets  wound  not — and  he  finds  no  hands. 

CX>UNTI88. 

If- be  tihould  find  them,  my  resolve  is 
I  bear  about  me  my  support  and  refuge. 

[£jR^  CooirmB. 


WALLENSTXUI. 

I  hear  a  boisterous  music !  and  the  Castle 
Is  lig^ited  up.   Whoarethe  revelleisT 

GORDON.  '     * 

There  is  a  banquet  given  at  the  Casde 

To  the  Count  Teria^,  and  Field  Maidwl  ma 

WAUXNSTEIN. 

In  honor  of  die  victory^— This  tribe 

Can  show  their  joy  in  nothiug  else  but  feasting. 

[Rings.    Tlie  Groom  of  tbb  Chahiui  tntst^ 
Unrobe  me.    I  will  lay  me  down  to  sleeps 

[Wallkkbtein  taJces  ike  keys fiom  Gomoom 
So  we  are  guarded  fiom  all  enemies, 
And  shut  in  with  sure  ftiends. 
For  all  most  cheat  me,  or  a  fiice  like  this 

[Fixing  his  eye  on  GoBDOlf . 
Was  ne'er  a  hypocrite's  mask. 

[7^  Groom  of  thk  Chamber  takes  qfkis  wiam- 
Us,  collar,  and  scarf. 

WALLXMSTKIN.  * 

Take  care— what  is  dmt 
groom  of  thx  chambkr. 
The  golden  chain  is  snapped  in  two. 


WALUCNSTEIN. 

Well,  it  has  lasted  long  enough.    Here — give  it 
[He  takes  and  looks  aitkei' 
'Twas  die  first  jxesent  of  the  Emperor. 
He  hung  it  round  me  in  the  war  of  Friule, 
He  being  tiien  Archduke;  and  I  have  worn  it 

Till  now  fiom  habit 

From  supeistitkm,  if  you  will    Belike, 

It  was  to  be  a  Talisman  to  me ; 

And  while  I  wore  it  on  my  neck  in  frith, 

It  was  to  chain  to  me  all  my  lifo  long 

The  volatile  fortune,  whose  fint  pledge  tt  was. 

Well,  be  it  so !  Henceforward  a  new  fortune 

Must  spring  up  for  me;  for  the  potency 

Of  this  charm  is  dissolved. 

Groom  or  thi  CHAMBrai  retires  wUk  Ae  vest- 
ments,   Wallxntrin  rises,  takes  a  stride 
across  tke  room,  and  stands  at  iast  hefors 
Gordon  in  a  posture  of  flwdttefJOR. 
How  the  old  time  returns  upon  me !  I 
Behold  myself  once  more  at  Burgau,  where 
We  two  were  P^|ges  of  the  Court  together. 
We  oftentimes  diiqiuted :  thy  intention 
Was  eVM  good ;  but  thou  wert  wont  to  play 
The  Moralist  and  Preacher,  and  wonldst  rail  aftme- 
That  I  strove  after  dungs  loo  high  for  me, 
Giving  my  frith  to  bold  unlawful  drsans, 
And  rtiU  extol  to  me  the  golden  meaa 
—Thy  vrisdom  hath  been  proved  a  thriftless  friend 
To  diy  own  self.    See,  it  has  made  thee  early 
A  superaimuated  man,  and  (but 
That  my  munificent  stars  will  intervene) 
Would  let  thee  in  some  miserable  oomer 
Go  out  like  an  untended  lamp. 


SCENE  n. 

WALLKNnmr,  Gobdoh. 

wALLKmrnBxic 
All  quiet  hi  die  town  T 

GORDON. 

lite  town  ii  quiet 


My 

With  light  heart  the  poor  fisher  moois  his  boat. 
And  watdies  fiom  the  shore  the  Mty  ship 
Stnnded  amid  the  storm. 

WALUDISTEIN. 

Art  thou  ahvadf 
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In  tasfbor  then,  old  man  7  Well !  I  am  not 
The  unoooquer'd  spirit  drives  me  o'er  life'a  billowi ; 
My  planks  sCUl  firm,  my  canvas  swelling  proudly. 
Hope  is  my  goddess  stall,  and  Touth  my  inmate ; 
And  while  we  stand  thus  front  to  front  almosl^ 
I  might  presume  to  say,  that  the  swift  years 
Have  pess'd  by  powerless  o'er  my  unblanch'd  hair. 
[He  moKtwiA  long  8tridmacroi$  ike  Saloon,  and 
remahu  on  Ae  oppomte  mdo  owr^ainat 

GOEDON. 

Who  now  penlMs  in  calling  Fortune  false  f 
To  me  she  has  proved  faithfiu,  with  fond  love 
Tock  me  from  out  the  c<Hnmon  ranks  of  men. 
And  like  a  mother  goddess,  with  strong  aim 
Carried  me  swifUy  up  the  steps  of  life. 
Nothing  is  common  in  my  destiny. 
Nor  in  the  furrows  of  my  hand.    Who  dares 
Interpret  then  my  life  for  me  as  'twere 
One  of  the  undistinguishable  many? 
True,  in  this  present  moment  I  appear 
Fallen  low  indeed ;  but  I  shall  rise  again. 
The  high  flood  will  soon  follow  on  this  ebb ; 
Thb  fountain  of  my  fortune,  which  now  stops 
Repreas'd  and  bound  by  some  malieioDs  star, 
Wyi  soon  in  joy  play  forth  from  all  its  pipes. 

OOEDON. 

And  yet  remember  I  the  good  old  proverb, 
"  Let  the  night  come  before  we  praise  the  day." 
I  wocdd  be  slow  from  long'Continued  fortune 
To  gather  hope :  for  Hope  is  the  companion 
Given  to  the  unfortunate  by  pitying  Heaven ; 
Fear  hoven  round  the  head  of  prosperous  men : 
For  still  unsteady  are  the  scales  of  fitte. 

W1LLSN8TKIN  (unQing). 
I  bear  the  very  Gordon  that  of  old 
Was  wont  to  preach  to  me,  now  once  more  preaehing ; 
I  know  wen,  that  all  snUonary  things 
Are  alill  the  vassals  of  vicissitude. 
TIm  uopropitious  gods  demand  their  tribute. 
This  long  ago  the  ancient  Pagans  knew : 
And  dierefbre  of  their  own  acoord  they  ofler'd 
To  themselves  ii\juries,  so  to  atone 
Tlie  jealousy  of  their  divinities : 
And  human  sacrifices  bled  to  Typhen. 

lAfler  a  pauae,  teriouM,  and  m  a  more  tMvtd 

I  too  have  sacrificed  to  him— For  me 

Tliere  fell  the  dearest  fiiend,  and  through  my  feult 

He  fell !  No  joy  firom  favorable  fortune 

Can  overweigh  the  anguish  of  this  stroke. 

Tlie  envy  of  my  destiny  is  glutted :     . 

life  pays  fer  life.   On  his  pure  head  the  lightning 

Was  dnwn  off  which  would  else  have  shatter*d  aie. 


SCENE  m. 
To  them  enXer  SiNi. 


WALLViarrKIN. 

b  not  dat  Seni  t  and  beside  himself, 

If  one  DMy  trust  his  ktoksT  What  brings  thee 

At  Itiia  late  hour,  Baptista  ? 

8SNI. 

Tenor,  Duke ! 
Qki  thy  account. 

WALLENflTIEXir. 

What  now? 


ncNX. 

Flee  ere  the  dayrbreak ! 
Trust  not  thy  person  to  the  Swedes ! 

WALLBNSTtUr. 

What  now 
b  in  thy  thou|^ts  f 

8KKI  {yeiih  louder  voice), 
Tiwft  not  thy  person  to  these  Swedes. 

WALLENSTCIN. 

What  is  it  then? 
8XNI  {stiU  more  vrgendy). 

0  wait  not  the  arrival  of  these  Swedes! 
An  evil  near  at  hand  is  threatening  thee 

From  fiilse  friends.   All  the  signs  stand  full  of  hovm ' 
Near,  near  at  hand  the  network  of  perdition- 
Yea,  even  now  'tis  being  cast  around  thee! 

WAU.KNSTEIN. 

Bapdsta,  thou  art  dreaming  .^—Fear  befools  tfaeo 

8SNI. 

Believe  not  that  an  empty  fear  deludes  me. 
Come,  read  it  in  the  planetary  aspects ; 
Read  it  thyself,  that  ruin  threatens  thee 
From  false  friMods  I 

WALLEN8TLIN. 

From  the  &Iseness  of  my  friends 
Has  risen  the  whole  of  my  unprosperous  fbrtunes. 
The  wamhig  should  have  come  before.  At  present 

1  need  no  revelation  from  the  stars 
To  know  that. 

8ENI. 

Come  and  see !  trust  thine  own  eyes  * 
A  fearful  sign  stands  in  the  house  of  life— 
An  enemy ;  a  fiend  lurks  cloeo  behind 
The  rsdiance  of  thy  planet. — O  be  wam'd ! 
Deliver  not  thyself  up  to  these  heathens, 
To  wage  a  war  against  our  holy  church. 

WALLENSTEIN  (laughing  gendy). 
The  oracle  rails  that  way !   Yes,  yes!   Now 
I  recollect.    This  junction  with  the  Swedes 
Did  never  please  thee — lay  thyself  to  sleep, 
Baptista !  Signs  like  these  I  do  not  fear. 

aoRDON  (uAo  during  the  whok  of  tkU  dkdegm  hus 
ehoam  wmrke  (^extreme  agitaHon,  and  now  Amu fp 

WALLENSTEIN^ 

My  Duke  and  General !  May  I  dare  presume  f 

WALLENSTEIN. 

%>eak  freely. 

OORnON. 

What  if  'twere  no  mere  creation 
Of  fear,  if  God's  high  providence  vouchsafed  , 
To  interpose  its  aid  for  your  deliverance. 
And  made  that  utouth  its  oigan  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Ye  're  both  feverish ! 
How  can  mishap  come  to  roe  from  these  Swedes  f 
They  sought  tlijs  junction  with  me — 'tis  their  in* 
toresL 
QOEDON  {with  diffiadty  mpprenbig  hie  emotion). 
But  what  if  the  arrival  of  these  Swedes — 
What  if  this  were  the  very  thing  that  wing'd 
Hie  ruin  that  is  flying  to  your  temples  7 

[Flingt  hinudf  ai  ki»  feet 
There  is  yet  time,  my  Prince. 

UNI. 

0  hear  him !  hear  him ' 
909 
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GORDON  (ruea). 
The  Khinegreve's  still  fiur  off  Crive  bat  the  ordeii* 
Thifl  dtadd  thall  close  its  gates  upon  lum. 
If  then  be  will  besiege  us^  let  him  tiy  it 
But  this  I  sty ;  he'll  find  his  own  destraction 
With  his  whole  force  before  these  nmpaits^ 
Than  weary  down  the  valor  of  our  spirit 
He  shall  experience  what  a  band  of  heroei^ 
Inspirited  by  an  heroic  leader, 
Is  able  to  perform.    And  if  indeed 
It  be  thy  serious  wish  to  make  amend 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done  amiss,— this,  this 
Will  touch  and  reconcile  the  Emperor 
Who  gladly  toiu  his  heart  to  ttioagfats  of  mercy, 
And  Friedland,  who  retains  repentant  to  him. 
Will  stand  yet  higher  in  his  Emperor's  favor, 
Than  e'er  he  stood  when  he  had  never  foUen. 

WALLEN8TEIN  {coiOanpUaet  him  w/h  ntrpriae,  ranmni 

tOent  ouAiZe,  hetraymg  ttrcng  emotioR), 
Gordon — ^your  zeal  and  fervor  lead  you  fiur. 
Well,  weK — an  old  fiiend  has  a  privilege. 
Bloo^  Gordoo,  has  been  flowing.    Never,  never 
Can  the  Emperor  pardon  me ;  and  if  he  could. 
Yet  I— I  ne'er  could  let  myself  be  pardon'd. 
Had  I  foreknown  what  now  has  taken  place, 
That  he,  my  dearest  friend,  would  fidl  for  me. 
My  fixst  death-ofiering ;  and  had  the  heart 
Spoken  to  me,  as  now  it  has  done — Gordon, 
It  may  be,  I  might  have  bethought  myself 
It  may  be  too,  I  might  not    Might  or  might  not, 
Is  now  an  idle  question.    All  too  seriously 
Has  it  begun,  to  end  in  nothmg,  Gordon ! 
Let  it  then  have  its  oouxae. 

[Supping  to  At  wmimo. 
All  daik  and  sUent— at  the  Castle  too 
AU  is  now  hush'd — light  me.  Chamberlain! 

[7%B  Gaooif  or  the  Chaiob,  «Ao  kai  eitteni 
during  Ike  hut  dialogue,  and  had  been 
ing  at  a  diaUtnoe  and  Utttning  to  ii  wiA 
vmble  expreuiimt  of  the  deepett  tntereet,  ad- 
vances in  extreme  agitation,  and  tkrowi  km- 
edf  atthe  Dokk's  feet 
And  thou  too !  But  I  know  why  thou  dost  vdsh 
My  reconcilement  with  the  Emperor. 
Fbor  man!  he  hath  a  small  estate  in  Cbsmtfaen, 
And  foars  it  will  be  forfeited  because 
He's  in  my  service.    Am  I  then  so  poor. 
That  I  no  longer  can  indemnify 
My  servants  7  Well !  to  no  one  I  employ 
Means  of  compulsion.    If  'tis  thy  belief 
That  Fortune  hss  fled  tnm  me,  g6!  fonake  me. 
This  night  for  the  last  time  mayst  thou  nmobe  me, 
And  then  go  over  to  thy  Emperor. 
Gordon,  good  night!  I  think  to  make  a  long 
Sleep  of  it :  for  the  struggle  and  the  turmoil 
Of  this  last  day  or  two  was  great  May't  please  you! 
Take  care  that  they  awake  me  not  too  early. 

[Exit  Wallbnstun.  tke  GaooM  or  THKCsAjmai 
Ughting  him,  Seni  foUowe,  Gobdon  remains 
on  the  darkened  ^bage^  fdBaoing  the  Ditkb 
with  his  eye,  (iS  he  disappears  at  the  farther 
end  rf  the  gallery :  then  hy  his  gestures  the  old 
'  the  dqalh  qf  his  anguish,  and 
^against  a  j^Uar, 


SCENE  IV. 
GoftDOR,  Bdtlke  iatjirslhekmd  the  Soeneiy 
BUTUE  (not  yet  come  into  viewqf  the  stage). 
Here  stand  in  silence  till  I  give  the  ognaL 

ooEDON  (sCortf  up). 
Tie  he,  he  has  already  brought  the  mnrdereia. 


T%e  lights  are  out   All  lies  in  profound  alaep^ 

OOEDOIC. 

What  shall  I  doT  Shall  I  attempt  to  save  htm? 
Shall  I  call  up  the  house  T  Alarm  the  guards  ? 
BCTLEE  (appears,  but  scarcdy  on  the  stage). 
A  lig^t  gleams  hither  from  the  corridor. 
It  leads  directly  to  the  Duke's  bed-chamber. 

GORDON. 

But  then  I  break  my  oaih  to  the  Emperor ; 
If  he  escape  and  strengthen  the  enemy. 
Do  I  not  hereby  call  dovin  upon  my  head 
All  the  dread  consequences  7 . 

BOTLKE  (striping  fonoardi. 

Hark!  Whospeaks 

GORDON. 

Tis  better,  I  resign  it  \o  the  hands 
Of  Providence.    For  what  am  I,  that  / 
Should  take  upon  mjrself  so  great  a  deed  7 
I  have  not  murder'd  him,  if  he  be  murder'd ; 
But  all  his  rescue  were  my  act  and  deed ; 
Afine— and  whatever  be  the  consequences, 
I  must  sustain  them. 

BUTLER  (pdvanees), 
I  should  know  that 

GORDON. 

Boiler! 


Tis  Gordon.    What  do  yoK  want  hen  7 
Was  it  so  late  then,  when  the  Duke  dismias'd  yon  7 

GORDON. 

Your  hand  bound  up  and  in  a  8caif7 

BUTLER. 

Tkwoonded. 
lliat  Illo  fought  as  he  were  frantic,  tiD 
At  last  we  threw  him  on  the  ground. 
GORDON  (,Auddering). 

Both  dead! 

BUTXJBR. 

Isheinbed7 

GORDON. 

Ah,Buder! 

BUTLER. 

Is  he  7  Speak. 

GORDON. 

He  shall  net  perish !  Not  through  you*  The  Heaven 
Refuses  your  arm.    See — ^*tis  wounded ! — 

BUTLER. 

There  is  no  need  of  my  arm. 

GORDON. 

Tlie  BBoat  gnOty 
Have  peiish'd,  and  enough  is  given  to  jusiioe. 

[7^  Groom  or  the  Chamber  advaneat  from 
the  gallery  with  Ms  Jb^er  on  his  mouth,  eooh 
maniing  sHence, 

GORDON. 

He  sleeps !  O  murder  not  the  holy  sleep! 

BUTLXB. 

No!  he  shaU  die  awake.  i^^g^u^ 
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Hii  hMit  itill  deavM 
To  earthly  dimgi:  ]m*8  not  pneptted  to  Hep 
Into  Um  pnMDce  of  hh  God! 

BOTLEft  (^OM^). 

God'smaidM! 
ooRDOZf  (Ao2i«  him). 
Giant  him  but  thii  night'a  respite. 

BDTLU  (Atirrytn^  of). 

The  next  moment 
Jut  xnm  eU* 

GORnoN  {hokU  him  MUti, 
One  hour* 


UnhoU  me!  Whet 
Can  that  ifaort  raapite  profit  himf 

4lOBnON. 

O— Time 
Woriu  miwrlea    In  one  hour  many  tfaonaaada 
Of  gndna  of  aand  nm  oat;  and  qmck  aa  they, 
Thought  follows  thoni^  within  die  human  aouL 
Only  one  hoar !  Yotw  heart  may  change  ita  porpoae, 
JSi  heart  may  change  ita  purpoae— aome  new  tidinga 
Mty  come ;  aome  fortunate  event,  deciaive, 
Bfay  fall  from  Heaven  and  rescue  hiAi.   O  what 
May  not  one  hour  achieve ! 

BUTIXB. 

You  but  remind  me. 
How  preciooa  every  minute  is! 

iHe  9Ump9  on  HUfioor. 


SCENE  VI. 

oomiTBae  tbetbkt  (10^  a  %ibO. 
Her  bed-chamber  ia  empty ;  ahe  herself 
la  nowhere  to  be  fovnd !  llie  Neubrunn  too. 
Who  watch'd  fay  her,  ia  oBfasing.    If  she  should 

Be  flown ^But  whither  flown  7  We  must  call  up 

Every  aoul  in  the  house.    How  will  the  Duke 
Bear  up  against  thessL  worst  bad  tidings  7  O 
If  that  ray  husband  now  were  but  returned 
Home  fircim  the  banquet! — ^Hark!  I  wonder  whether 
The  Duke  is  still  awake!  I  thought  I  heard 
Voioea  and  tread  of  foot  here!  I  will  go 
And  listen  at  the  door.    Hark !  what  is  that  t 
'TIS  hastening  up  the  steps! 


SCENE  V. 


Tfi  tisst  oifer  Macdozc ald,  and  Dethzuz,  vtik  the 

HALBBEDina. 

eoiDOff  (fhrowmg  himae^f  hetween  hhn  and  lAesi). 
No,  monster! 
Kint  over  my  dead  body  thou  shalt  tread. 
I  will  not  live  to  aee  the  accurwd  deed ! 

BUTLn  (fotdng  km  out  cf  the  way). 
Weak-hearted  dotard! 

[TrumpeU  ore  htard  in  Ike  distance. 

1MWMMMXJT  and  UACItOVALD, 

Hark!  The  Swedish  trumpeuS 
The  Swedea  before  the  ramparts!  Let  ua  hasten! 

GoanoN  {ruthei  oufy 
(X  God  of  Mercy! 

BUTLBB  ifidUing  ofUr  Aun)« 
Ciovemor,  to  your  poat! 

GBOOM  OF  THE  CBAMBKE  (Altmef  Ul). 

Whodareamakehuiimhere7  Hush!  The  Duke  sleeps. 

DEVzaxi7Z  (io»<A  a  loud  hurak  voice). 
Friand,  it  is  time  now  to  make  larum. 

GBOOM  OF  TItfC  CHAMBEB. 

Help! 
Mulder! 

BUTUCR. 

Down  with  him ! 
OBOOM  or  THE  CHAMBEE  (rtm  throfigh  the  body  hy 
I>EftMMiax*faOeaHke  entrance  of  thtgaUery), 
Jesus  Afaria! 

BUTUE. 

Bast  the  doon  open. 

[Tkey  ruak  cner  ike  body  into  the  gaUory--4mo 
doon  arekeetrd  to  crath  one  afir  the  olhei 
Voicee  deadened  by  the  diUanoe — C2as4  ef 
orme — then  aU  at  once  a  pn^ovnd  tUence. 


SCENE  vn. 

ComrrwBB,  Ooedoit. 

ooEDON  {pidiee  in  out  of  breath), 
Tis  a  mistake ! 
T  is  not  the  Swedes— Ye  must  proceed  no  further- 
Butler  .^— O  God !  where  is  he  7 

OOEDON  ipbterving  the  Countess). 

Countess!  Say^  - 

OOUNTESai 

Ton  are  come  then  from  the  castle  7  Where's  my 

husband7 

OOBIMN  {in  an  agony  of  afngkt). 
Your  husbands— Aak  not  .(—To  the  r 


Notfifl 
You  have  discovered  to  me 

GOEDON. 

On  this  moment 
Doea  die  woild  hang.  For  God*8  aake!  to  the  Duke^ 

While  we  are  speaking 

[CaUing  loudly, 
Butler!  Butler!  God! 
oovNTEaa. 
Why,  he  is  at  the  casde  with  my  huaband. 

[BuTUCE  comee/rom  the  OaBery, 

OOEDOM. 

Twas  a  mistake— Tis  not  the  Swedaa    it  ia 
l%e  Imperialist's  lieutenant^Geneml 

m  aent  me  hither— will  be  here  hiBMelf 
Instantly.— Yon  must  not  proceed. 

BUTUai. 

Too  late.      [Goeoon  daehee  himae{f  againu  Ae  waU 


OGodof 


What  too  ]ate7 
Who  will  be  here  hioMelf  7  Ootavio 
In£gm7  Treason!  Treaaon!— Where's  the  Doke 7 
[She  ruakee  to  the  QaUery 


SCENE  vm. 


{Servanit  run  acroes  the  StageJuU  of  terror.  TlkuMe 
Scene  nuut  be  epoken  entirdy  without  pauers). 

mtHfrom  the  Qatter^ 
Obkiody  frightful  deed! 

Sll 
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WhatititySem? 
MOB  (frem  Oie  Qrifcry), 
O  piteoiii  agbll 

[OaerSenanUka$lminwiAknka$. 
oouimn. 
WhatiiiCt  ForGod'inke! 

SKNL 

AnddoyoKMkt 
Within  the  Doke  liei  mnidaPd— and  your  hivtMnd 
AWMrinitBil  at  the  Gaide. 

[Re  CouNTBU  tkuidM  moHomku, 
mcALB  siRTAirr  (nuAtiy  oenwt  lie  Jftyv). 
Halp!  Halp!  the  Dnchen! 

BDRaoMAsm  (mferf). 

What  mean  then  oonfbsed 
Loud  cries,  that  wake  the  deepen  of  this  houie  f 

GORDON. 

Your  home  is  cnned  to  all  atemity. 
la  your  house  doth  the  Duke  lie  morder'd ! 
BuiooMAiiCE  (ruakoig  out^, 

Heayen  foiUd 

FDU5T  SERyANT. 

Fly !  fly !  diey  murder  us  all ! 

BBCO!fD  BBRyAifT  {fiorrying  aiherpkte). 

Tbat  way !  the  lower 
FlMsagis  are  block'd  up, 

yoicR  (from  h^ind  Ike  Seem). 
Make  room  for  the  lieutenan^General ! 
[At  them  wofde  Ae  Couii  tbss  §tarUfr<om  her  ehtpor, 
ctOectM  heradf,  <md  retiree  euddeidy, 
yoxcs  (from  behind  Ike  Scene). 
Keep  back  the  people!  Guard  the  door! 


Your  kimd  m  pure. 
Ayail'd  younlf  of  ] 


You  bays 


OCTAyiO. 

MercflasB  man ! 
Thus  to  abase  the  orden  of  thy  Lord— 
And  Slain  thy  Emperor**  holy  name  with  murder, 
With  bloody,  most  aocumd  asBasnnatian ! 

BUTLKR  (calmly), 
I 'ye  but  lulfin'd  the  Emperor's  own  i 


SCENE  IX. 

7b  ihem  entere  OcTAyio  Piccolomdii  imA  off  ku 
TS-am.  At  the  ectme  Hme  l>KrKtLtvx  and  Macdoh- 
AU>  enter  from  the  Corridor  with  the  Halberdiere, 
— Wallkii8TBIn'8  dead  body  ie  carried  oeer  the 
back  part  qf  the  Stage,  wr^/ped  in  a  piece  of  crim- 
eon  tanettrv. 

ocTAyio  (entering  ainqtUy). 

It  must  not  be!  It  is  not  pasiitt>le! 

Bntlerl  Goidon! 

Ill  UX  belieye  it    Say,  No! 

\GotLDon,witkmUmuwerbtg,peiHUwiAhiekm^io 

the  Body  qf  Walubnstrim  aeUie  carried  oeer 

the  back  ^  the  Stag^   OoTAyio  lo^  that  way, 

and  etande  ceerpowered  teiih  knrror. 

DiyRRCDX  (to  BuTLKR). 

Here  is  the  golden  fleece— the  Duke's  sword— 

MACnONAUD. 

Is  it  your  order — 

BUTUR  (peinting  to  OoTAyio). 

Here  stands  he  who  now 
Hath  the  sole  power  to  issoe  ofdeia. 

[DxyRRRUx  and  Macdonald  re&re  with  marke  qf 

obeieance.    One  drope  amay  afrer  ike  oSier, 

tin  only  Butler,  Octayio,  and  Gordon 

remain  on  Ae  Si^e, 

ocTAyio  (turning  to  Botlkr). 

Was  that  my  purpose,  Butler,  when  we  parted! 

O  God  of  Justice ! 

To  thee  I  lift  my  hand!  I  am  not  gnity 
Of  ihi«  fool  deed. 


OCTAVIO. 

0  cume  of  kings, 

Infusing  a  dread  life  into  their  words, 
And  liaking  to  the  sodden  Uransient  tboQgfat 
The  unchangeable  ineyocaUe  deed. 
Was  there  necessity  for  sooh  an  eager 
Dispatch  7  Cooldst  diou  not  gruit  the  merciful 
A  time  fir  mercy  ?  Time  is  man's  good  AnfeL 
To  leaye  no  intenral  between  the  aentonoe. 
And  the  fulfflment  of  it,  doth  beseem 
God  only,  the  immutable ! 

RtmJEa. 
For  what 
Rail  you  against  meT  What  is  my  oOence f 
The  Empire  from  a  fearful  enemy 
Haye  I  deltver'd,  and  expect  reward. 
The  single  diflbrence  betwixt  you  and  me 
Is  this :  you  placed  the  arrow  in  the  bow  ; 

1  pull'd  the  string.    You  sow*d  blood,  and  yet  slami 
Astonish'd  that  bkxxl  is  come  up.    I  alwaya 
Knew  what  I  did,  and  therefore  nb  result 

Hath  power  to  frighten  or  surprise  my  spirit 

Have  you  aught  else  to  order?  for  this  instant 

I  make  my  best  speed  to  Vientui ;  place 

My  bleeding  sword  before  my  Emperor's  Tlirane, 

And  hope  to  gain  the  applause  which  undelaying 

And  punctual  obedience  may  donand 

From  a  just  judge,  [Exit  Botur 


SCENE  X. 


7b  theee  enter  tke  Couimas  Tkrtuct,  paU  and  die 
ordered.   Her  ^Okrance  ie  eUm  andfileUe,  and  wi. 


ooTAyio  (aieeeu^  her). 
O  Countess  Tertaky !  These  are  die  naulls 
Of  luckleas  nnUest  deeda. 

COUirTBSS. 

They  are  the  fhula 
Of  your  oontriyances.    The  duke  is  dead, 
My  husband  too  is  dead,  die  Duchess  struggiea 
In  the  pangs  of  death,  my  niece  has  disappeaiM. 
This  house  of  splendor,  and  of  princely  gkny. 
Doth  now  stand  desolated :  the  aflrigfated  seryant 
Rush  forth  through  all  its  doors.    I  am  the  last 
Therein;  I  shut  it  up,  and  here  deliyer 
The  keys. 

ooTAyro  (witk  a  dtep  mv«uA). 
O  Countess!  my  house  too  is  deaolate 


Who  next  is  to  be  murdered  ?  Who  is  next 
To  be  maltreated  f  Lo!  die  Duke  is  dead. 
The  Emperor's  yengeanoe  may  be  pooifled! 
Spare  the  old  seryanti ;  let  not  their  fidelity 
Be  iwpatod  to  die  faithiU  ai  a  erime— 

SIS 
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MS 


TTw  era  ililiiij  mofomd  ay 


TooMddflnlf:  h*  moM  not  Aink  on 

Speak  not  of  tengeaiMse !  Spetk  not  of  maltrMtiiieiit ! 

liw  Emperor  is  mppemed ;  the  hmrf  fiiiilt 

Halh  ho»TilybaeneipiiHd    nothing 

DeMendMl  fiwi  Iho  fttlMr  to  the 

Eieept  his  gkiy  and  hii  Mrvioes. 

Hm  Empna  hoaon  yovr 

TikM  part  m  yoor 

HerawtboriyanM! 

Yidd  yoanalf  up  m 

IV)  tha  Imperial  Gfaea 

oouiimi  (ttiik  kar  ayt  frntai  lo  kenen) 
Td  die  ginee  and  neicy  of  a  greater  Blaalar 
Dd  I  yirid  op  myaelf   Where  ahaU  the  body 
or  die  Doha  have  ill  place  of  final  reitr 
Jo  die  Gbartreoee,  which  he  lumielf  did  fimnd 
At  Giteefam,  reat  die  Conntem  Wallepetein; 
And  by  her  eide*  to  whom  he  waa  indebted 
For  hit  lint  ixtaneob  gntoMy  he  wiah'd 
Be  might  aometime  repoae  in  deadi !  O  let  him 
Be  boned  diere.  And  likewiee,  for  my  hoaband's 
ReBHrni,  I  aak  die  like  grace.   The  Empeior 
U  now  proprietor  of  all  cor  Caedea. 
Thii  mre  may  well  be  granted  Qe-«ne  eepolehre 
Beade  the  aepnlcluea  of  our  ibreiathen ! 

OCTATia 

Coonteoi,  you  tremble,  you  tnm  pale! 

conrrES  (reaMmilef  oS  Aer  pcwen,  and  apetikM  with 

Toudunk 


More  worthily  of  me,  dian  to  beUere 
I  woold  ioiviTe  the  down&ll  of  ny  hooae. 
We  did  not  hold  ounelTei  too  mean  to  graap 
AAer  a  raonarch'a  crown — ^die  erown  did  F«to 
Deny,  but  not  dw  feeling  and  the  apiiit 
Tlmt  to  die  crown  belong!  We  deem  a 
CoarageooB  death  mote  worthy  of  oar  fiee  atasSbn 
Than  a  diriiDoai'd  life<— I  have  taken  1 


OCTATia 

Help!  Help!  Support  her! 


Inafew 


Nay,  it  ]■  too  late, 
ii  my  fiito  acoompliah'd. 

[EntCotnrrm. 


GOKDON. 

0  honm  of  deadi  and  bomn! 

[Am  Qmcm  enlerj^  and  brings  a  kUer  with  1k$ 
great  tmd, 
«OMK>N  {alqft  forward  and  wmtU  Am). 
What  is  diis? 
It  ia  the  Imperial  Seal 

[EbrmiB  Ae  addreta,  and  ddner$  cAe  Utter  to 
OoTAYio  with  a  lock  of  reproool,  and  with 
an  empkaatM  on  the  word. 
To  the  Prince  Picoolomini. 

[pCTATio,  wJieA  AirioAoteyraaiee^preenve  q^M^ 
dm  oa^KuA,  niiMe  At*  eyet  lo  AeowN. 

{The  Cwriain  drope,) 


Slir  iFnU  of  VHAfetmitwt; 

AN  HISTORIC  DRAMA. 


DEDICATION. 

TO  H.  MARTIN,  ESQ. 

«  OF  iKBUB  COLLBOE,  C  AMUUDOl. 

DcAft  So, 

Accirr,  aa  a  amall  teatimony  of  my  giatoiul  attafch- 
Beot,  dM  following  Drunatic  Pbem,  in  which  I  have 
endeaTored  to  detail,  in  an  interesting  form,  the  foil 
of  a  man,  whose  great  bad  actiona  have  cast  a  dia- 
aaraos  lortre  on  Us  name.  In  the  execution  of  the 
«wk,  es  intricacy  of  pk>t  cocUd  not  have  been  at- 
tnqMd  withont  a  groa  violation  of  recent  fiicfs,  it 
hsi  been  my  sole  aim  to  imitoto  the  impaasioned  and 
lugUy  figurative  language  of  the  French  Omtora, 
■ad  to  deTslop  the  ehameteia  of  die  chief  acton  on 
•  TMt  atig9  of  horron. 

Toon  fiateinally, 

SL  T.  COLDIDGI. 

Jan  CoLUH^  Aptonkr  it,  1794. 
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ACTL 


SCENE,  Tie  TUBeries 


Hie  tempest  gathers — ^be  it  mine  to  seek 

A  friendly  shelter,  ere  it  bunts  upon  him. 

But  where  ?  and  how  7  I  ftar  the  Tyrant's  9001-^ 

Sudden  in  action,  fertile  in  resource. 

And  rising  awful  'mid  impending  ruins ; 

In  splendor  gloomy,  as  the  midnight  meteor. 

That  feariess  thwarii  the  elennental  war. 

When  faNt  in  secret  conference  we  met, 

He  scowl'd  upon  me  with  soapicieoa  rage, 

Making  hia  eye  the  inmate  of  my  bosom. 

I  know  he  scorns  me— and  I  fe^  I  hate  liinH- 

Yet  tinre is  in  yradiat  which  makes  roetrsmble! 
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Enter  Talubt  tmi  Lioxif  du. 

TALUKN. 

It  WM  Barrere,  Legendre !  didst  thoQ  maik  him  T 
Abrapt  he  tum'd,  yet  linger'd  ai  he  went, 
And  towaidi  iu  cast  a  look  of  doubtful  maaning. 

LNKlfDftX. 

1  maik'd  him  well.  I  met  hia  eye'alaft  glance; 

It  menaced  not  ao  proudly  «a  of  yore. 

Methought  ha  would  have  apoke— but  that  he  dared 


Sttdi  agitation  darken*d  on  hia  brow. 

TAIXIZN. 

Twaa  all-dialzuating  guilt  that  kept  fiom  bunting 
Th*  impriaon'd  aecret  ainiggling  in  the  face : 
E'en  aa  the  sudden  breeze  upstarting  onwarda 
Hunries  the  thunder<;loud,  that  poiMd  awhile 
Hung  in  mid  air,  red  with  ifii  mutinoua  burthen. 

UBQENDKK. 

Fbrfidioua  Traitor!— still  afraid  to  bask 
In  die  fidl  blaae  of  power,  the  rasUing  serpent 
Lurks  in  the  thicket  of  the  Tyrant's  greamess. 
Ever  prepared  to  sting  who  sheltan  him. 
Each  thought,  each  action  in  himself  coavetigea ; 
And  love  and  friendship  on  hia  coward  heart 
Shine  like  the  powerless  sun  on  polar  ice : 
To  all  attach'd,  by  turns  deserting  all. 
Cunning  and  dark — a  necessary  villain! 

TALUKN. 

Tet  much  depends  upon  him — well  you  know 
Wifh  plausible  harangue  'tis  his  to  paint 
Defeat  like  victory^ — and  blind  the  mob 
With  truth-miz'd  fidsehood.    They,  led  on  by  him. 
And  wild  of  head  to  woiii  their  own  destmction. 
Support  with  upnmr  what  he  plans  in  darkness. 

LXOINDU. 

O  what  a  precious  name  is  Liberty  , 

To  scare  or  cheat  the  simple  into  slaves! 
Yes — we  must  gain  him  over :  by  dark  hints 
Well  show  enough  to  rouse  his  watchftd  iears, 
Till  the  cold  coward  blaze  a  patriot 
O  Danton !  murder'd  friend !  assist  my  counsels — 
Hover  around  me  on  sad  memory's  wings. 
And  pour  thy  daring  vengeance  in  my  heart 
Tallien!  if  but  to-morrow's  fatefiil  sun 
Beholds  the  Tyrant  living — we  are  dead ! 

TALLIKN. 

Yet  his  keen  eye  that  flashes  mighty  meaninga— 

LKOENDRE. 

Fear  not— or  rather  fear  th*  alternative. 
And  seek  for  courage  e'en  in  cowardice.—— 
But  see — hither  he  cornea    let  us  away ! 
His  brother  vrith  him,  and  the  bloody  Couthon, 
And  high  of  haughty  spirit,  young  StJust 

[Exeunt 

Enter  RoBBmnKRKE,  CoirrHON,  9rJu8T,  and 
RoBBsriEftKi  Junior. 


What!  did  U  Fayette  ftU  befora  nqr  pow«rr 
And  did  I  oonquer  Roland's  spotless  virtues  I 
The  fervent  eloquenoe  of  Vergniaud's  tongue  I 
And  Brissefs  thoughtfiil  soul  unbribed  and  bokif 
Did  Maloc  amiae  haste  in  vain  to  aave  diem  I 
What !  did  th'  assassin's  dagger  aim  iti  point 
Vain,  aa  a  ^rsam  af  murder,  at  my  bosom ! 


And  shall  I  dread  the  sofl  hamnm  Tallien  t 
Th'  Adonis  Tallienf  b«que»4iunting  Tallien  t 
Him,  whose  heart  fhitters  at  the  dice-box  f  Him* 
Who  ever  on  the  hariots'  downy  pillow 
Resigns  his  head  impure  to  feverish  slumbers ! 

tT>JijaT. 

I  cannot  fear  him— yet  we  must  not  soom  him. 
Was  it  not  Antony  that  conquer'd  Bratns, 
Th*  Adonis,  banquethunting  Antony  f 
The  state  is  not  yet  purified:  and  timagh 
The  stream  imn  dear,  yet  at  the  bottom  liea 
The  thick  black  sediment  of  all  die  fadiane— 
It  needs  no  magic  hand  to  stir  it  up ! 

COOTHON. 

0  we  did  wrong  to  spare  them — fatal  error! 
Why  lived  Legendre,  when  that  Danton  died  f 
And  CoUot  d'Herbois  dangerous  in  crimes  f 
Fve  fear'd  him,  since  his  iron  heart  endured 
To  make  of  Lyons  one  vast  human  ahamUea, 
Compared  with  which  the  smHMXMch'd  wildenesa 
Of  Zsra  were  a  smiling  paradise. 

BT-JU8T. 

Rightly  thou  judgest,  Couthon !  He  is  one. 

Who  flies  from  silent  solitary  anguish. 

Seeking  forgetful  peace  amid  the  jar 

Of  elements.    The  howl  of  maniac  uproar 

Lulls  to  sad  sleep  the  memory  of  himaelC 

A  calm  is  fatal  to  him — then  he  feels 

The  dire  upboilmgs  of  the  slorm  vrithin  him. 

A  tiger  mad  with  inward  wounds. ^I  dread 

The  fierce  and  resdeas  turbulence  of  guilt 

ROBKSriERRE. 

Is  not  tlie  commune  ours  f   The  stem  tribunal? 
Dumas?  and  Viviert  Fleuriotf  and  Lonvetf 
And  Henriot?  We'll  denounce  a  hundred,  nor 
Shall  they  behoM  to-morrow's  son  roll  westward. 

ROBBBPIRRE  JUNIOR. 

Nay — I  am  sick  of  blood ;  my  aching  heart 
Reviews  the  long,  long  train  of  hideous  horrors 
That  still  have  gloom'd  the  rise  of  the  republic. 

1  should  have  died  before  Toulon,  when  war 
Became  the  patriot ! 

ROBESPIERRX. 

Moat  wiwoidiy  wish ! 
He,  whose  heart  sickens  at  the  blood  of  trailon. 
Would  be  himself  a  trutor,  were  he  not 
A  coward !  Tis  congenial  souls  alone 
Shed  tears  of  sorrow  for  each  other's  &te. 
O  thou  art  bnve,  my  brocher!  and  thine  eye 
Full  firmly  shines  amid  the  groaning  batde — 
Yet  in  thine  heart  the  woman-form  of  pity 
Asserts  too  laige  a  share,  an  ill-timed  guest! 
There  is  unsoundness  in  the  state — ^To-morrow 
Shall  aee  it  cleansed  by  wholesome  massaae ! 

R0BZ8PIERRE  JUNIOR. 

Beware !  already  do  the  sections  murmur— 
"  O  the  great  glorious  patriot,  Robespierre — 
Tlie  tyratU  guardian  of  the  country's /reedom.''* 

COUTHON. 

Twera  lolly  sun  to  woik  great  deeda  by  hnhrea ! 
Much  I  suspect  the  daikaome  ikikka  heart 
Of  oold  Banera ! 

ROBnnZRRS. 

I  aee  the  villain  in  him! 

ROBUmUB  JVNIOa. 

If  he— if  all  ionake  thee— what  remaina  t 
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Mynlf !  the  ■ted<«troiig  Rectitode  of  mul 
And  Forerty  lublime  'mid  circling  Tiitoei ! 
II10  giant  Victoria,  my  comwelfl  ftim'd, 
Shall  italk  around  me  with  sun-glittering  plnmea, 
BUdiog  the  darta  of  calumny  fall  pointless. 

[Exeunt  caleru  ManeC  CouTHOif. 

couTHON  (mZuI). 
80  we  deceive  ourselves !  What  goodly  virtues 
Bloom  on  the  jHUSODoas  bcanches  of  ambition ! 
StiQ,  Robespieire  I  thou  It  guard  thy  country's  fieedom 
To  despotize  in  all  the  patriot's  pomp. 
While  Conscience,  'mid  the  mob's  applauding  clamors, 
Sleeps  in  thine  ear,  nor  whispers — ^blood-atain'd  tyrant! 
Tet  what  is  Conscienoe  f  Superstition's  dream. 
Making  such  deep  impression  on  our  sleep — 
That  long  th'  awakea'd  breast  rataioe  its  horran! 
But  he  letams    and  with  him  oomes  Barrere. 

[Exit  COUTBON. 

EHtar  HoBumaac  tmi  BAaiiUfc 

KonsnsutK. 
There  is  no  danger  hot  in  cowardice.-— 
Burere !  we  wuke  the  danger,  when  we  fear  it 
We  have  such  fince  without,  as  will  suspend 
Hie  oold  and  trembling  treachery  of  these 


TiriU  be  a  pause  of  tenors- 


Bat  to  whoni 
r  the  short-liTed  slumbA  of  the  tempest, 
Gathering  its  strength  anew.  The  dastard  traiton ! 
Mdea,  that  vroold  undermine  the  rooted  oak ! 
A  panse!— a  momenta  pause !— Tis  all  their  Ufe. 


Tk  nnch  &ey  talk—and  plausible  t'ljoir  speech. 
CooihoQ's  decree  has  given  such  cowers,  thai— 

momnuuti. 

Tii£twfaatT 


The  fieedora  of  deoate«- 

Transparent  mask 
They  wish  to  clog  the  wheels  of  government, 
Fofdttg  the  hand  that  guides  the  vast  machine 
To  biibe  them  to  their  duty — English  patriots ! 
Are  not  the  congregated  clouds  of  war 
Hack  all  around  us  T  In  our  yery  vitals 
Worio  not  the  king-bred  poison  of  rebellion  t 
^>  what  shall  counteract  the  selfish  plotiings 
Of  wretches,  odd  of  heart,  nor  awed  by  fears 
Of  hiffl,  wfaoM  power  directs  th'  eternal  justice  ? 
Tenw!  or  secret^apping  gold  T  The  first 
Heavy,  but  transient  as  the  ills  that  cause  it ; 
And  to  the  virtuous  patriot  render'd  light 
^  the  necessities  that  gave  it  birth : 
^  odier  Ibuls  the  fount  of  the  republic, 
^Ucing  it  flow  polluted  to  all  ages ; 
l^^ocaUtei  the  slate  with  a  slow  venom, 
1W,  once  imbibed,  must  be  continued  ever. 
Myaelf  inoorruptible,  I  ne'er  could  bribe  them — 
Theiefiire  they  hate  me. 


An  the  sectiooa  ftiend^f 


There  aie  who  widi  my  ruin — but  1 11  make  them 
Bludi  fiw  die  crime  in  blood ! 


Nay»  hut  I  teU  thou. 
Thou  art  too  fimd  of  ski)ghter-«nd  the  right 
(If  ri|^  it  be)  workest  by  most  Ibul  means! 


SeLf-eeniering  Fear  !  how  well  thou  canst  ape  Uerof  ! 
Too  fi»nd  of  slaughter  f— matchless  hypocrite ! 
Thought  Barrere  so,  when  Brissot,  Danton  died  f 
Thought  Barrere  so,  when  through  the 

streets 
Of  Paris  red-eyed  Massacre  o'er-wearied 
Reel'd  heavily,  intoxicate  with  blood  I 
And  when  (O  heavens !)  in  I^rons*  death-red  1 
Sick  Fancy  groan'd  o'er  putrid  hills  of  slain, 
Didst  thou  not  fiercely  laugh,  and  bless  the  day  f 
Why,  thou  hast  been  the  mouth-piece  of  aU  honon, 
And,  like  a  blood-hound,  crouch'd  for  murder !  Mow 
Aloof  thou  atandest  from  the  tottering  pillar. 
Or,  like  a  flighted  child  behind  its  mother, 
Hidest  thy  pale  face  in  the  skirts  oi— Mercy  ! 

BAmacRJE. 
O  prodigality  of  eloquent  anger ! 
Why  now  I  see  thou  'rt  weak — thy  case  is  desperate 
The  cool  ferocious  RobespieRe  tum'd  scolder ! 


Who  from  a  bad  man's  bosom  wards  die  blow 
Reserves  the  whetted  dagger  lor  his  own. 
Denouneed  twice— end  twice  1  saved  his  Ute !  [EtU 

BAaaiBX. 
The  sections  will  support  them — there's  the  point ! 
No !  he  can  never  weather  out  the  storm— 
Tet  he  is  sadden  in  revenge— No  more ! 
I  mi4l  away  to  Tallien.  \FrL 


T« 


SCENE  ekangee^to  (he  homM  ef  Adklaidi. 
AoxLAiDX  tnler$t  tpeaking  to  a  Skrvamt. 

AUILAIDE. 

Didst  thou  present  the  letter  that  I  gave  thee  f 
Did  Tallien  answer,  he  would*  soon  return  f 

■xavAMT. 
He  is  in  the  TuiUeriee— with  him  Legeadre-* 
In  deep  discourse  they  seem'd ;  as  I  approach'd, 
He  waved  his  hand  as  bidding  me  retire : 
I  did  not  interrupt  him.  [Returjta  the  lettt* 

ADXLAIDK. 

Thou  didst  righdy. 

[Exit  SKEVAjn 
O  this  new  freedom !  at  how  dear  a  price 
We've  bought  the  seeminggDod !  The  peaceful  virtues 
And  every  blandishment  of  private  Ufe, 
The  fiither's  cares,  the  mother's  fond  endearment. 
All  sacrificed  to  Liberty's  wiM  riot 
The  winged  hours,  that  seatter'd  roses  round  me. 
Languid  and  sad  drag  their  slow  course  along, 
And  shake  big  gall-drops  from  dieir  heavy  wings. 
But  I  will  steal  away  these  anxiotts  dioughts 
By  the  soft  ianguishment  of  warbled  airs, 
If  haply  mekidieB  may  luU  the  aenw 
Of  sorrow  §»  a  while. 
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{Soft  Mum). 
Enter  Taujui. 


MuDC,  my  loref  O  breathe  again  that  air ! 
Soft  rnuae  of  pain,  it  aoodUs  the  weary  wnl 
Of  care,  fweet  as  the  whiiper^d  breeze  of  evoung 
Tliat  playi  arouxid  the  ock  man's  throbbing  temples. 

BONG. 

Ten  me,  on  what  holy  gromid 
May  domestic  peace  be  found  f 
Halcyon  daughter  of  the  skiee^ 
Far  on  fearful  wing  she  fiies, 
From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  states 
From  the  rebeFs  noisy  hale. 

In  a  oottaged  vale  she  dwells, 
lisf  ning  to  the  Sabbath  bells ! 
Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
'         Spotless  Honoris  meeker  mien, 
Love,  the  fire  of  pleasing  fears. 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears ; 
And,  conscious  of  the  past  employ, 
Memory,  bosom«pring  of  joy. 

TALUEN. 

I  thank  thee,  Adelaide!  'twas  sweet, though  moumfiiL 
But  why  thy  brow  overcast,  thy  cheek  so  wan? 
Thou  look'st  as  a  lorn  maid  beside  some  stream 
That  sighs  away  the  soul  in  fend  despairing. 
While  Sorrow  sad,  like  the  dank  willow  near  her, 
Hangs  o'er  the  troubled  fountain  of  her  eye. 

*^  ADBLAinC 

Ah!  rather  let  me  ask  what  mysteiy  km«n 
On  Tallien's  darken'd  brow.  Thou  dost  me 
Thy  soul  distemper'd,  can  my  heart  be  tranquil? 

TALLXSlf. 

Tell  me,  by  whom  thy  brother's  blood  was  spilt  f 
Asks  he  not  vengeance  on  these  patriot  murderers  t 
It  has  been  home  too  tamely.    Fears  and  curses 
Groan  on  our  midnight  beds,  and  e'en  our  dreams 
Thraaten  the  assassin  hand  of  Robespierre. 
He  dies!— nor  has  the  plot  escaped  hia  ieais. 


Enter  Billaud  VAiBmn  and  Boosooh  l'Oi8& 
[Adklauxb  rtftrci. 

BOURDON  L'om. 

TUlien!  was  this  a  time  for  amorous  confereneef 
Henriot,  the  tyrant's  most  devoted  creature. 
Marshals  the  force  of  Puis :  the  fierce  dub, 
With  Vivier  at  their  head,  in  kmd  acclaim 
Have  sworn  to  make  the  guilk)tine  in  bkxNi 
Fkiat  on  the  scaflbUL — ^But  who  comes  here  t 


EiOer  Bammox  aingfOf, 


Say.  are  ye  friends  to  Freedom f  lam  ka^$! 
Let  us,  forgetful  of  all  common  feuds. 
Rally  around  her  shrine !  E'en  now  the  tyrant 
Conoerts  a  plan  of  instant  i 


BILLAUn  VABXNNBS. 

Away  to  the  Convention !  with  tiiat  voice 
So  oft  die  herald  of  glad  victory. 
Rouse  their  fallen  spirits,  thunder  in  their  ean 
The  names  of  tyrant,  plunderer,  assassin ! 
The  violent  workings  of  my  soul  within 
Anticipate  the  monster*s  blood  f 

\Cryfrom  ike  ttreet  qf-^No  Tymi!  Damn  wiOk 
theTynmtr' 

TAXXIZN. 

Hear  ye  that  outcry  f— If  the  trembling  memben 
Even  fer  a  moment  hold  his  fate  suspended, 
I  swear,  by  the  holy  poniard  that  stabb'd  Cmmr^ 
This  dagger  probes  his  heart! 


Yet— yet— be  cautknis !  much  I  fear  the  Commim»— 
The  tynmt's  creatures,  and  dieir  &te  with  his 
Fast  link'd  in  ck»e  indisrolable  unkm. 
Hie  Flale  Coavennoii— 

TALUBN. 

Hate  him  as  they  fear  him. 
Impatient  of  the  chain,  resolved  and  ready. 


Th'  enthisaMl  mob,  ConfnsHm's  lawleai  sons- 

TALUBff. 

Thay  an  aweary  of  his  stem  mousH^, 
The  fairnnask'd  oflGI|ning  of  ferocbns  ptide. 
The  sectMos  loo  support  the  delegates : 
All— all  is  ouia!  e*en  now  the  vital  air 
Of  liberty,  condensed  awhile,  is  buisling 
(Force  irreswtiUs  .0  fkon  its  coapreawMa 
To  shatter  the  ardMhamist  in  th*  expbslQB! 


ACT  n. 

SCENE.^ — Tie  ConwnfMn. 
B0BB8PIB%RE  (moMifs  As  TVtfttoie). 
Once  more  befits  it  that  the  voice  of  Truth, 
Fearless  in  innocence,  though  leaguer'd  loiuid 
By  Envy  and  her  hateful  brood  of  hell. 
Be  heard  amid  this  hall ;  onoe  mon  befits 
The  patrwt,  whose  prophetic  eye  so  oft 
Has  pierced  through  Action's  veil,  lo  flash  on  orimea 
Of  deadliest  import    Mouldering  in  the  gnva 
Sleeps  Capet's  caidfT  cone ;  ray  daring  hand 
Levell'd  to  earth  his  blood-cemented  throne. 
My  voice  declared  his  guilt,  and  stirr'd  up  Fnnee 
To  call  fbr  vengeance.    I  too  dug  the  grave 
Where  sleep  the  Girondists,  detested  band ! 
Long  with  the  show  of  freedom  they  abuaed 
Her  ardent  sons.    Long  time  the  well-tum*d  plinaa. 
The  high-fraught  sentence,  and  the  fefty  tone 
Of  declaroaik>n,  thunder'd  in  this  hall. 
Till  reason  'midst  a  labyrinth  of  wxvds 
Perplez'd,  in  silence  seem'd  to  yield  assenL 
I  durst  oppose.    Soul  of  my  honor'd  friend ! 
Spirit  of  Marat,  upon  thee  I  call— 
Thou  know'st  me  faithful,  know'st  with  what  wntsft 

leal 
I  urged  the  cause  of  justkie.  stripped  the  mask 
From  Factkni's  deadly  visage,  and  destroy'd 
Her  traitor  brood.  Wliose  patriot  arm  hurl'd  down 
Hebert  and  Rousin,  and  the  villain  friends 
Of  Danton,  foul  apostate !  those,  who  long 
Bfasfc'd  IVaaaon's  Sum  in  Liberty's  fiiir  garfa^ 
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Loi^  deluded  Fnoioe  with  blood,  and  dorat  Mf 
Osmipoleiieo!  bat  I,  it  mmrn,  am  kim\ 
I  am  a  tnitor  too !  I— Hoboipiane! 
f— atwhoMi 


Look  pale  with  fear,  and  call  OQ  ■ainti  to  halp  tfMm! 
Who  dares  aceme  me  f  who  rinll  dan  baiie 
Iff  ipodeM  name?  Speak,  70  accomplice  band, 
OTwhatamlaccaiedf  of  what  atnnge  crime 
b  MaihniKan  Robeepierra  aocnaed,. 
llMt  diroogh  Uui  haU  the  ban  of  dMOontent 
Should  monnurf  who  abBll  ipeakt 

BILL4UD  ▼ABnfHU. 

O  patriot  longne, 
Beijing  the  find  heart!  Who  wm  it  uiiged, 
niendly  to  tjrnnts,  that  accomt  decree 
WhoM  inflnence,  brooding  o'er  thia  haUow'd  haU, 
Hm  chfll*d  each  tongue  to  nlence.    Who  deitioy'd 
The  freedom  of  debate,  and»carried  through 
The  fiual  law,  that  doom*d  the  delegates, 
Unheard  befiwe  their  equals,  to  the  bar 
Where  cneltjr  sat  Ifaroned,  and  mnider  reigA'd 
Wtfh  her  Dmoaa  ooequalf  Say— thou  man 
or  mighijr  etoqnenoe,  whose  law  was  tfaatf 

CXXTTBON. 

That  law  was  mine.    I  urged  it— I  proposed— 
The  voice  of  France  assembled  in  her  sons 
Aamied,  though  the  tame  and  timid  voice 
Of  baiion  mormur'd.    I  advised  that  law— 
IJHiiiyiL   It  was  wis6  and  good. 


Ob,  wondnma  wiae,  and  most  conTenient  too! 
I  have  loqg  maric*d  diee,  Robespienre— and  now 
Proclaim  thee  traitor— tyrant ! 

{Loud 


ItiswelL 
I  am  a  traitor!  oh,  that  I  had  fidlen 
When  Regnault  liAed  high  the  murderous  knifb ; 
Regnaolt,  die  inatrument  belike  of  those 
Who  DOW  themselves  would  lain  asaasainate, 
And  legalise  their  murders    I  stand  here 
An  iaolaied  patriot— hemm*d  around 
Bjr  iactioQ'a  noiiy  pack ;  beset  and  bay'd 
%  the  fool  hell-hounds  who  know  no  escape 
FnsB  Joatioe*  outstretch*d  arm,  but  by  the  tom% 
IW  pierces  duough  her  breast 

[HHTsnirs,  amd  akoutt  qf-^Down  with  the  tjrroiM 

ROBBBPIKRRK. 

Nay,  bat  I  win  be  heard.  There  was  a  time, 
When  Robespierre  began,  the  loud  apjdauses 
Of  bonaat  pairiofia  drown'd  the  honest  sound. 
Ihit  tioMs  are  changed,  and  villany  prevails. 

OOLLOT  D*HVaB0I8. 

No-viOany  shall  &U.  France  could  not  brook 
A  nonsrcfa's  sway— eounds  the  dictator's  name 
Mora  aoothing  to  her  ear  r 

Booanoif  l'oisi. 

Ratde  her  dum 
Mrs  amsically  now  than  when  the  hand 
Of  Brinot  fiirged  her  fetters,  or  the  crew 
Of  Herbert  thundered  out  their  blaaphemies, 
And  DantOQ  lalk'd  of  Tirtoef 


Oh,lhatBkMDt 
^w*  hens  ^ain  to  drander  in  this  hall, 
IW  Hertwt  Kyed,  and  Denton's  1 


Scowl'd  00C6  again  defiance !  ao  ay  «ral 
Might  cope  wi&  worthy  foes. 

People  of  Fiance 
Hear  me!  Beneath  the  yengeauoe  of  the  law, 
Traltora  have  peiish'd  countleaa;  more  survive: 
The  hydra-heaided  fiustion  lifts  anew 
Her  daring  front,  and  firuitfid  from  her  wounds, 
Cautious  from  past  defeata,  oonlriyes  new  wilea 
Against  the  sons  of  Freedom. 

TAXXUN. 

Fk^edom  lives! 
Oppwsaiop  fidls— for  Fiance  has  felt  her  chains, 
Has  bunt  them  too.    Who  traitop-like  stept  ibrdi 
Amid  the  hall  of  Jacobins  to  save 
Camille  Desmoulins,  and  the  renal  wretch 
D'l^lanthieT 

mOBUPIEHlUB. 

I  did — ^for  I  thought  them  honest 
And  Heaven  fbrefend  that  vengeance  ere  should  strike 
£rs  justice  doom'd  the  blow. 


Tnitor,  thou  didst. 
Tes,  the  accomplice  of  their  dark  designs,   * 
Awhile  didst  thou  defend  them,  when  die  stom 
Lo^er'd  at  safe  distance.   When  the  clouds  fiown'd 

darker, 
Fear'd  for  yourself  and  left  them  to  their  fhte. 
Oh,  I  have  mark'd  thee  long,  and  dirough  the  veil 
Seen  ihy  foul  prqjecli.    Yes,  ambitious  man, 
Sel^willM  dictator  o'er  the  realm  of  France, 
The  vengeance  thou  hast  planned  for  patriots 
Falls  on  thy  hoad.    Look  how  thy  brother's  deeds 
Dishonor  thine !  He  the  fiim  patriot. 
Thou  the  foul  parricide  of  liberty ! 

Eontnsuuc  jumoa* 
Bairere— attempt  not  mean^  to  divide 
Me  ^nom  my  brother.   I  partake  his  guilt 
For  I  partake  hia  virtue. 


Brother,  by  my  soul' 
More  dear  I  hold  diee  to  my  heart,  dmt  thus 
With  me  thou  darest  to  tread  the  dangerous  path 
Of  virtue,  dian  that  Nature  twined  her  cords 
Of  kindred  round  us. 


Tea,  allied  in  guilt, 
Even  as  in  bkxxl  ye  are.   Oh,  thou  worst  wretch, 
Hiou  vroise  than  Sylla !  hast  thou  not  proscribed, 
Tea,  in  most  foul  anticipation  slaughter*d, 
Each  patriot  representative  of  Fhmoe  f 

BOVEDON  L'OIBB. 

Was  not  the  younger  Oeaar  too  to  reign 
O'er  all  our  valiant  armies  in  the  soudi. 
And  otiU  oondnue  there  his  merchant  wiles? 

ROBSSnCERS  JT7NI0R. 

His  merchant  wiles!  Oh,  grant  me  patience.  Heaven ' 
Was  it  hy  merchant  wiles  I  gain'd  you  back 
Toulon,  when  proudly  00  her  captive  towers 
Waved  high  the  English  flag  ?  or  fought  I  theu 
With  merchant  wiles,  when  sword  in  hand  I  led 
Tour  troops  to  conquest  f  Fought  I  me^chan^like, 
Or  baiterM  I  fbr  victory,  when  death 
Strode  o'er  die  reeking  ^fieets  widi  giant  stride. 
And  shook  hia  ebon  plumes,  and  sternly  smiled 
Amid  the  bloody  banquet!  when  appall'd. 
The  hiiding  aooa  of  England  spread  die  sail 
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Of  Miety,  fimc^t  Ilike  a  mtnliaiit  di«nf 
Oil,  patience!  padenoe! 

BOCUMN  L'OIflE. 

How  this  younger  tynnt 
Moutfai  ont  de6ance  to  iu !  even  bo 
He  had  led  on  the  armiei  of  die  vrntfa. 
Till  once  again  the  plains  of  Fiance  were  drendiM 
With  her  bett  blood. 

CX>LLOT  O'BZKBOU. 

Till,  once  again  diiplay'd, 
Lyons'  sad  tragedy  had  call'd  me  forth 
The  minister  of  wnA,  whilst  slaughter  by 
Had  bathed  in  hmnan  blood. 

DUBOIS  CKANCI. 

No  wonder,  fiiend, 
Jliat  we  are  traitor»--that  oar  heads  must  &U 
Beneath  the  ax  of  death!  When  Cosar-like 
Reigns  Robespierre,  'tis  wisely  done  to  doom 
Hie  fall  of  Brutus.   Tell  me,  bloody  man, 
Hsst  thou  not  paroell'd  out  deluded  France, 
As  it  had  been  some  province  won  in  fight, 
Between  your  cutat  triumvirate  f  You,  Conlhon, 
Go  wim  my  brother  to  the  soutfaem  plains; 
StJnst,  be  yours  the  army  of  die  north ; 
^eaotime  I  rule  at  Puis.  9 

BOBEsmmms. 

Matchless  knave ! 
What — ^not  one  blush  of  conscience  on  thy  cheek- 
Not  one  poor  blush  of  truth !  Most  likely  tale ! 
Hut  I  who  ruin'd  Brissot*s  towering  hopes, 
I  who  discover*d  Hebert's  impious  wiles, 
And  sharped  for  Denton's  recreant  neck  the  ax, 
Should  now  be  traitor !  had  I  been  so  minded, 
lliink  ye  I  had  dettroy'd  the  very  men 
Whose  plots  resembled  mine?  Bring  forth  your  proofi 
Of  this  deep  treason.    Tellmeinwboi 
Found  ye  the  &tal  soroHf  or  toll  me  rather 
Who  foiged  the  shameless  ftlsehood  t 

OOLLOT  D'HBIBOIB. 

AskyoapnoAf 
Robespiaire,  whatproois  were  ask'd  when  Brimoldiedt 

lbgbndbb. 
What  prooA  adduced  you  when  the  Danton  died  f 
When  at  the  imminent  peril  of  my  life 
I  rose,  and  fearless  of  thy  fiowning  brow, 
Ptoclaim'd  him  guiltless  f 

bobbbpibbbb. 

I  remember  well 
The  fttal  day.    I  do  repent  me  much 
Tliat  I  kill'd  Caosar  and  spared  Antony. 
Bat  I  have  been  too  lenient   I  have  spared 
Hie  stream  of  blood,  and  now  Boy  own  most  flow 
To  fill  the  cannot. 

fXfOutf  fliitfhwtpfi 

Triumph  no(  too  soon, 
Joslioe  may  yet  be  victor. 

JEirfsr  9rJu8T,  and  mmtnU  ike  TrQmne. 

ST^tTST. 

I  come  fiom  the  oommittee-^charged  to  speak 
Of  matters  of  high  import    I  omit 
Their  orders.    Representatives  of  Fruice, 
Boldly  in  his  own  person  speaks  SfrJuiK 
What  his  own  heart  shall  vctate. 


TAixmr. 


Hearyetiiii^ 


Insulted  delegates  of  ^rsnoef  SuJost    • 

From  your  committee  comes    comes  chaiged  to  speak 

Of  matters  of  high  import    yet  omits 

Their  ordera!  Repnaentatives  of  France, 

That  bold  man  I  denounce,  who  disobeys 

The  nation's  oiden^^  denounce  StJust 

[ljMd€ 

flimUBT. 

Hearme!  {Vuimtt 


Hediallheheaid! 

BOUBDON  L'oIBB. 

Must  we  contaminate  this  sacred  hall 
Wiik  die  foal  breadi  of  treasonf 

CXILLOT  d'BXBBOIB. 

Drag  him  away! 
Hence  with  him  to  the^bar. 

ooomoH. 

Oh,  just  prooeedinga ! 
Robespierre  prevented  liberty  of  speech— 
And  Robespierre  is  a  tynmt!  Tallien  roignsb 
He  dreads  to  hear  the  voice  of  i 
And  StJust  most  be  alent ! 


Heed  we  well 
That  josdce  guide  oar  actkms.   No  li^t  import 
Attends  this  day.   I  BKnre  StJost  he  heard. 

FBXBOlf. 

Invtolate  be  the  sacred  right  of  man. 
The  freedom  of  debate. 

{Vidaa  fw^amm 

BT'JUST. 

I  may  be  beard,  then !  much  the  times  are  changed 

When  StJust  dianks  this  hall  for  hearing  him. 

Robespierre  is  call'd  a  tyrant   Men  of  France, 

Judge  not  too  soon.    By  popular  discontent 

Was  Arislides  driven  into  exile. 

Was  Phodon  murdered  f  Ere  ye  dare  pioiiomiee 

Robespieire  is  guilty,  it  befits  jre  well, 

Consider  who  accuse  him.   Tallien, 

Bourdon  of  Oise — ^Ihe  very  men  denounced. 

For  their  dark  intrigues  duturb'd  the  plan 

Of  government    Legendre,  the  sworn  friend 

Of  Danton,  ftH'n  apostate.    Dubob  Craned, 

He  who  at  Lyons  spared  the  royalists 

Collot  d'Herbois— 

BOUBDON  L'OEBB. 

What— shall  die  traitor  rear 
His  head  amid  our  tribune— and  blaspheme 
£ach  patriotf  shall  the  hireling  slave  of  &ctmh- 

"^  ffr*JUBT. 

I  am  of  ito  fiictkm.   I  contend 
Against  all  foctions. 

TALLIBIf. 

I  espouse  the  oaose 
Of  truth.    Robespierre  on  jrester-mom  pronounced 
Upon  his  own  authority  a  report 
To^ay  StJost  comes  down.   StJuat  neglecte 
What  the  committee  orders,  and  >i*raT>g^5n 
From  his  own  will.   O  citizens  of  France, 
I  weep  for  you— I  weep  for  my  poor  coontiy— 
I  tremble  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 
When  individuals  shall  assume  the  sway. 
And  widi  more  hnolenoe  than  kingly  pndo 
Rule  tfaerepaUle. 
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V  re  raiiMaiMiitiviu  of  Fnao&, 
Shudder  with  honor.  Henriot  «immT^,^4, 
The  nanfaaU'd  lorat  of  Fkm^Heoriol, 
Foul  puiidde-Hhe  wwom  tJlj  of  Hebert 
^jwmced  ly  ail-«phe]d  by  Robetpierre. 
Who  ipMBd  U  Vafletter  who  inomoted  him, 
^twn'd  with  the  deep  dye  of  nobOityf 

wS  !!!?-?**'"  ^"^  *®  ^^l**  commaiid  f 
Who  Kieen'd  from  joitice  die  mpedouB  tfaieff 

Who  c«t  in  chmnsdiofiiendi  of  liberty?     ' 
^^eire.  the  eelfetyled  patriot  Robeepien»- 

■WMpeno,  allied  wiA  yinam  Daohigiid 

«*«piere^  the  fiml  arcfa-tpant  Robopiene. 

BOUKDON  L'OIBE. 

He  tdkff  of  virtue— <if  morality 

Comirtaiil  patriot*  he,  Danbign^'t  friend! 
Hennofi  aupporter  virtuooB!  Pi«ach  of  Tirtae. 
Y«  leagOB  with  viUaiM,  fo,  with  Robeapiene 
VfllttM  alone  ally.    Thou  art  atynntJ 
I  Kyle  thee  tyrant,  Robeapiene  • 

[Lfmd 


The  aneat  of  die  tiaiton.   Menomble 
WiU  be  ihiB  d^  fir  Fiance. 


mv-  J        -«v    -              Yeo!  memorable 
ThH  day  win  be  ior  France ^Ibr  vtUaina  triumph. 

'•■•AS. 

I  win  not  fljhan  in  this  day's  damninr  iruat 
Condemn  me  toa  *  * 

lOraaay-^DomiwiAaeT^rtutU! 
(T^eawRoBMPinuus,  CooTHON,»rJu8TaiidIoAa 
ttreledcff^ 


ROBCSnERKE. 

Take  back  the  name,  ye  citizens  of  Franoe- 
[Viofetf  cliimor.  Criei  qf-^Dovm  wiAtheTyrant! 

TALLIEN. 

Oppwirion  faDa.    The  traitor  stands  appaU'd— 
Umttii  mm  fimga  engrasp  his  shrinkmg  soul- 
He  hean  assembled  Fruioe  denounce  his  crimes » 
He  ices  the  maak  loin  from  his  secret  sins- 
He  JremMse  on  die  precipice  of  fate. 
WlDguaiy  tyrant  Imurdefd  by  diy  rage,   * 
HOW  many  an  innocent  victim's  Mood  has  stain'd 
Fur  Freedom's  altar!  SylU^e,  thy  hand 
Jtakd  down  die  virtnea.  diat,  djy  foes  removed. 
PejetaalWctalorthonmightstreign. 
And  tyrannae  o'er  FtaJice,  and  caU  it  freedom^ 
^i«to»e in  timid  guilt  die  traitor  plann'd 
Ha  Iwful  wflee-succesB  embolden'd  sin- 
A«i  his  sfretch'd  arm  had  gmsp'd  die  diadem 
J«  naw.  but  dmt  die  coward's  heart  leooil'd, 
1^  Ranee  aw^,  should  rouse  her  fnmi  her  dwam. 
^  call  aloud  for  vengeance.   He,  like  C^wr. 
Wflh  rapid  step  urged  on  his  bold  career. 
i^A  enmniit  of  ambitious  power, 

^  ^«^'d  the  name  of  King  alone  was  wanting. 

h^Ll^  ^  **"'*^  ^^^  Capet  down? 
nu  t»r  flns  we  wage  eternal  war 
ijpnw  die  tyrant  horde  of  muidereis, 
u?  *^™!f"'<*  cockatricca  whose  foul  venom 
jnecu  aU  Europe?  was  it  then  for  this 
r*  "y*I*to  tSOBrd  our  liberty  widi  life, 
I« «  «V!21?*  "f^d '«8n'  the  spirit  of  freedom 
tT.SL!?*"'!*^-   Theglowii^flmne 
"»  smmates  each  honest  Frenchman's  heart 
^;«7«< ntmgoiBh'd.   I  invoke  dw  shades 
J^-tdBrutuailtoowearad^^^^ 
ijw»  rf  the  represemativoa  of  France. 

oris  ^  ?l  ^''^''  ■*«*""  ^«W  the  swoid 
y  jmticjt  Talhen  emulates  diy  virtues: 

S  ?;^"^.I^  the  avetiging  arm; 
»wieB  shaU  save  his  country. 


ACT  EL 

SCODTB  CORttmiM. 
OOLLOT  n'BnBOB. 

Gnaar  is  follen!  The  baneful  tree  of  Java, 
Whose  deadi-distiUmg  boughs  dropt  poisonoua  dew. 
Is  rooted  from  iia  base.   This  worse  dian  CvunweU. 
•Hie  austere,  die  self-denying  RobespieTre, 
Even  in  this  hall,  where  once  widi  teirar  mate 
We  listen'd  to  die  hypocrite's  haianguea. 
Has  heard  his  doom. 

BILLAUD  VARVNNS8. 

Yet  must  we  not  suppose 
'nw  tyrant  win  iaU  tamely.   His  sworn  hireling 
Henriot,  the  daring  desperate  Henriot 
Comniands  the  force  of  Paris.   I  denounce  him. 


FanoN. 
FleurioC  toOi  the  mayor  of  Paris. 

Enter  Dubou  CilakcL 


DUBOIS  CftANCi. 

Robespieire  is  rescued.   Henriot  at  the  head 
Of  die  arm'd  force  has  rescued  die  fierce  ^lant 

COLLOT   D'HIXBOIS. 

Ring  die  tocsin—caU  aU  die  dtixeni 

To  save  their  ooontry^-never  yet  has  PBris 

Fontxk  die  representatives  of  Fhmce. 

TALLIEN. 

It  is  the  hour  of  danger.   I  propose 
This  sitting  be  made  permanent 

[Loitdi 

COLLOT  O'HKEBOUk 

The  National  Conventicm  shaU  remain 
Firm  at  its  post 

Emera 


KLLIUD  YAMMKKEB, 


15 


Robespierre  has  reach'd  the  Commune.  Theyi 
TTie  tyrant's  cause.    StJust  is  up  in  aims ! 
StJust— die  young  ambitious  bold  StJust 
Harangues  die  mob.    TTie  sanguinary  CoudiOQ 
Thiiaia  for  your  blood.        •~*'*"««y  ^«™« 

[Toctm  rmgi, 

TALLIXN. 

These  tjriants  are  in  arms  against  the  law  * 
Ondaw  die  rebels. 

Enter  Mekuh  or  Dovat. 

MKRLUf. 

Healdi  to  die  representatives  of  France  I 
Ipast  diis  moment  dirough  die  armed  force— 

T^  ask 'd  my  name--«nd  when  they  head  a  delMMa. 
Sw«»  I  waa  not  die  friend  of  Fkuneei 
819 
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OOLLOT  U'HDBOn. 

The  tynusts  tfaioaten  ut,  as  when  thej  tom'd 
The  osnnon'B  iDouth  on  BriMOL 

Efder  another  MmuvQBL 

BKCONO  mSSBNOKI. 

Vivier  hemngnw  the  Jftcobine— (he  dub 
EqxNise  the  cauae  of  Robespierre. 

EKier  tmolker  Mebbrvojou 

THIAD  imSENOKE. 

AU'elotl— die  tTrent  triumphs.    Henriotleedi 
Hie  Boldien  to  his  aicU— ^Already  I  hear 
The  lattling  cannon  destined  to  sunoand 
This  sacred  hall. 

TALLnir. 
Why,  we  will  die  like  men  then; 
The  representatiTes  of  France  dare  death. 
When  doty  steels  their  bosoms. 

[lMd( 


TALUXir  {aidrtaring  UiBgaOerie^. 
Cifiseni! 
Fmnea  is  insalted  in  her  delegaiB»— 
The  mi^lesly  of  die  republic  is  insulted^ 
lyranis  are  up  in  aims.    An  aimed  force 
Threats  the  Convention.   The  Convention  swears 
To  die»  or  save  the  oountiy ! 

[VidentapplammtJromAegtilmea. 

crnzKN  {front  abonfy 
We  too 
To  die,  or  save  the  country.   Follow  me. 

[  AB  Ae  awn  9M^  tke  gttBinet. 

Elder  anolker  MnsDioKi. 


fouktr: 
Henriot  is  taken!— 

[Loud  mbntiei. 
Henriot  ii  taken.   Tliree  of  your  bnve  s6idierB 
Swore  they  would  seiae  the  rebel  slave  of  tyrants, 
Or  perish  in  die  attempt    AshepatreDM 
The  strsets  of  Paris^  stirring  up  die  mob, 
Hiey  sfliied  him. 


BILLAOD  VABBNinS. 

Let  the  names  of  these  bnve  men 
Live  to  die  future  day. 

JBaesr  BouftDON  l'Oisi,  svori  m  Jbmd. 

BotmsoH  L'om. 
I  have  dear'd  the  Commune. 

[ApjUmitet 
Through  die  throng  I  rush'd. 
Brandishing  my  good  sword'tb  drench  its  Uade 
Deep  in  the  tyrant's  heart.  The  timid  rebels 
Gave  way.    I  met  the  soldiery— I  spake 
Of  die  dictator's  crimes— of  patriots  cham*d 
fo  dark  deep  dungeons  by  hk  lawless  rage — 
Of  knaves  secure  beneath  his  festering  power. 
I  spake  of  Ubeity.   Their  honest  hearts 
Caught  the  warm  flame.  The  general  shout  burst  fertfa, 
« live  die  Convention— Down  widi  Bobespieire !" 


[ShmUMfromwUkoid-'Dmom  wUk  As  7>nml/ 

TAUJEK. 

1  hear,  I  hear  die  aodrinsiMrina 

France  AaU  be aaved!  htr  geneveas aoM^ 


To  principles,  not  persons,  spam  die  idol 

They  wonhipp'd  once.   Yes,  Robespieire  shall  fr& 

As  Capet  fill!  Oh!  never  let  us  deem 

That  France  shall  cnmch  beneadi  a  tyrant's  Arone. 

That  the  ahnighty  people  who  have  broke 

On  their  oppressoii*  heiMb  the  oppressive  i ' 

Will  court  again  their  fecten!  eaaer  were  it 

To  hurl  die  ekwd-oapt  mountain  from  its  1 

Than  firee  the  boodeof  alaveiy  upon  n 

Deteimined  to  be  free! 

I 
% 
Enter  LBaKNoax,  a  puuA  m  one  hnd,  key§  m  As 

LBQXNiMtx  {JUngmg  down  Ike  keye). 
So— let  the  muthwus  Jaoobfais  meet  now 
In  the  open  air. 


A  fectious  turbulent  party 
Lording  it  o'er  the  state  since  Denton  died. 
And  with  him  the  Cordelieia. — ^A  hireling  band 
Of  loud-tongued  oratois  oontreird  the  club^ 
And  bade  diem  bow  the  knee  to  Robespieire. 
Vivier  jias  'scaped  me.    Cuise  his  coward  heart — 
This  &fe-fnught  tube  of  Justice  in  my  hand, 
I  rush'd  into  the  hall.    He  mark'd  mine  eye 
That  beam'd  ifii  patriot  anger,  and  flash'd  fiill 
With  death-denouncing  meaning.    'Mid  the  throQg 
He  mingled.    I  punued — ^but  stoid  my  hand. 
Lest  haply  I  might  shed  the  innocent  blood. 

[Afplamoa^ 

VEiaoir. 
They  took  from  me  my  ticket  of  admisM»— 
Expett'd  me  from  their  sittinga^— Now,  feraooth. 
Humbled  and  trembling  re-insert  ray  name ; 
But  Fr6ron  enteis  not  the  dub  again 
Till  it  be  puiged  of  guilt— till,  purified 
Of  tyrants  and  of  trailon,  honest  men 
May  breadie  the  air  in  saie^. 

ySkmU  firom  uvAmt 


What  means  this  uproar?  if  the  tyrant  band 
Should  gain  the  people  once  again  to  rise— 
We  are  as  deed! 

TALLIBf. 

And  wherefere  fear  we  dnattif 
Did  Brutus  fear  it  I  or  die  Oredan  friendi 
Who  buried  in  Hipparchus*  breast  the  sword. 
And  died  triumphant?  Caosar  should  fear  dealk  - 
Brutus  must  scorn  die  bugbear. 
ShouU  from  uitkoA  JJm  Oe  CmwmHm    Ikmm 


Tlie  sounds  of 


Freedom! 


Baric!  egair 


Enior  Dvonn  from  Ike 

CITIZBN. 

Citiiens!  reprseentadves  of  France ! 
Hold  on  your  steady  oourre.   The  men  of  Piris 
Espouse  your  cause.   The  men  of  Vnm  st^ar 
lliey  will  defend  die  delegates  of  Freedom. 


Hear  ye  this,  CoUeaguea?  hear  ye  tfaisb  ay 
And  does  no  thrill  of  joy  pervade  your  breasii? 
My  bosom  boundi  to  lupture.   I  have  aeea 
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The  SODS  of  France  shake  off  the  tynmt  yoke ; 
I  haTe,  as  much  as  lies  in  mine  own  aim, 
Uurrd  down  the  usurper^ — Come  death  when  it  will, 
I  have  lived  long  enough. 

[Shouts  toUhtnO. 

BARRKEX. 

I  lark!  how  the  noise  incrooses!  through  the  gloom 
Of  the  still  evening — ^harbinger  of  death. 
Rings  the  tocsin !  the  dreadful  geneiale 
Thunders  through  Paris — 

[Cry  wUhoui^Doum  wUh  the  Tyrma  ! 
Enter  Lxcointbe. 

LECOINTRB. 

So  may  etemal  justice  blast  the  fi)es 
Of  France !  so  perish  all  the  tyrant  brood, 
As  Robespierre  has  perish'd !    Citizens, 
Caaar  is  taken. 

[Loud  and  repealed  applauaes, 
I  marvel  not,  that  with  such  fearlesa  fhmt, 
He  braved  our  vengeance,  and  with  angry  eye 
SoowVd  round  the  hall  defiance.    He  relied 
On  Henriot's  aid — the  Commune's  villain  friendship, 
Aod  Henriot's  boughten  succors.    Ye  have  heard 
How  Henriot  rescued  him — how  with  open  arms 
The  Commone  welcomed  in  the  rebel  tyrant-*— 
How  Fleuiiot  aided,  and  seditious  Vivier 
9iiir*d  up  the  Jacobins.    All  had  been  loat^ 
The  representatives  of  France  had  perish'd — 
Freedom  had  sunk  beneath  the  tyrant  arm 
Of  this  Ibul  parricide,  but  that  her  spirit 
Inspired  the  men  of  Pbris.    Henriot  call'd 
"  1V>  amw"  in  vain,  whilst  Bourdon's  patriot  voice 
Breathed  eloquence,  and  o'er  the  Jacobins 
Legendre  fiown'd  dismay.    The  tyrants  fled — 
They  reach'd  the  Hotel    Wo  gathered  round — ^we 

call'd 
For  vengeance !  Long  time,  obstinate  in  despair, 
With  knives  they  hack'd  around  them.  Till  foreboding 
l^e  sentence  of  the  law,  the  clamorous  ay 
Of  joyful  thousands  hailing  their  destruction. 
Each  sought  by  suicide  to  escape  the  dread 
Of  death.    Lebas  succeeded.    From  the  window 
Leapt  the  3fOunger  Robespierre,  but  his  fractured  limb 
Forbade  to  escape.   The  self^will'd  dictator 
nonged  oilen  the  keen  knife  in  his  dark  breast, 
Tet  impotent  to  die.    He  lives  all  mangled 
By  his  own  tremulous  hand !  All  gash'd  and  gored, 
He  lives  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  Death. 
Even  now  they  meet  their  doom.  The  bloody  Conthon, 
Tlie  fierce  StJnst,  even  now  attend  their  tyrant 
1V>  iUl  beneath^Ao.    I  saw  the  torches 
Flash  on  their  Wig%  a  dreadful  lightr— 
I  saw  them  whusc  the  black  blood  roll'd  adown 
Eadi  stem  iaoe,  even  then  with  dauntless  eye 
Beowl  round  contemptuous,  dying  as  they  livedo 
Fearieasof  fikte! 

[Loud  and  npeaUi  appUmteM, 


{moumU  the  TVibune). 
For  ever  hallow'd  be  this  glorious  d%y, 
When  Freedom,  bursting  her  oppressive  chain, 
Tramples  on  the  oppressor.    When  the  tyrant, 
Hurl'd  from  his  blood-cemented  throne  by  tbe  arm 
Of  the  almighty  people,  meets  the  death 
He  plann'd  for  thousands.    Oh!  my  sickening  heart 
Has  sunk  within  me,  when  the  various  woes 
Of  my  brave  country  crowded  o'er  my  brain 
In  ghastly  numbers — when  assembled  hordes, 
Dragg'd  from  their  hovels  by  despotic  power. 
Rush'd  o'er  her  frontiers,  plunder'd  her  (air  hamlets, 
Ai^  sack'd  her  populous  towns,  and  drench'd  with 

blood 
The  reeking  fields  of  Flanders.— When  within. 
Upon  her  vitals  pfey'd  the  rankling  tooth 
Of  treason ;  and  oppression,  giant  form. 
Trampling  on  freedom,  left  the  alternative 
Of  slavery,  or  of  death.    Even  from  that  day. 
When,  on  the  guilty  Capet,  I  pronounced 
The  doom  of  injured  Fmnce,  has  Faction  rear'd 
Her  hated  head  amongst  us.    Roland  preach'd 
Of  mercy — the  nxorious  dotard  Roland. 
The  woman-go vem'd  Roland  durst  aspire 
To  govern  France ;  and  Petion  talk'd  of  virtue. 
And  Vergntaud's  eloquence,  like  the  honey'd  tongue 
Of  some  soA  Syren,  wooed  us  to  destruction. 
We  triumph'd  over  these.    On  the  same  scaflbld 
Where  the  last  Louis  pour'd  his  guilty  blood. 
Fell  Brissot's  head,  the  womb  of  darksome  treasons, 
And  Orleans,  villain  kinsman  of  the  Capet, 
And  Hebert's  atheist  crew,  whose  maddening  hand 
Hurl'd  down  the  altan  of  the  living  God, 
With  all  the  infidel's  intolerance. 
The  last  worst  traitor  triumph'd — triumphed  long, 
Secured  by  matchless  villany.    By  turns 
Defending  and  deserting  each  accomplice. 
As  interest  prompted.    In  the  goodly  soil 
Of  Freedom,  the  foul  tree  of  treason  struck 
Its  deep-fix'd  roots,  and  dropt  the  dews  of  deatii 
On  all  who  slumber'd  in  iti  specious  shade. 
He  wove  the  web  of  treachery.    He  caught 
The  listening  crowd  by  his  wild  eloquence. 
His  cool  ferocity,  that  persuaded  murder. 
Even  whilst  it  spake  oif  mercy. — ^Never,  never 
Shall  this  regenerated  country  wear 
The  despot  yoke.    Though  myriads  round  assail, 
And  with  worse  fury  urge  this  new  crusade 
Than  savages  have  known;   though  the  leagued 

^  despots 

Depopulate  all  £urope,^o  to  pour 
The  accumulated  ma^  upon  our  coasts. 
Sublime  anud  the  stoim  shall  France  arise. 
And  like  the  rock  amid  surrounding  waves 
Repel  the  rushing  ocean — She  shall  wield 
The  thunderbolt  of  vengeance — she  shall  blast 
The  despot's  pride,  and  liberate  the  world ! 

ni 
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PROSE  IN  RHYME :  OR  EPIGRAMS,  MORALITIES,  AND  THINGS  WITHOUT  A  NAME 


'EpMf  ia  \iXri6pof  Iratpof. 


Lb  maoy  wajv  doM  tiia  ftall  heart  rereal 
The  preeBPCc  of  the  lore  it  would  eooceel 
But  in  far  mofe  th'  eeiraoged  heart  lets  km 
The  abaeooe  of  the  love,  which  yet  it&ia 


lOVE.* 

All  thoughts,  all  paniona,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stin  this  mortal  frame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oil  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
live  o'er  again  that  happy  hour. 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay 
Beside  the  ruin'd  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  scene, 
Had  blended  with  the  Ughls  of  eve ; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy. 
My  own  dear  Genevieve  1 

She  leant  against  the  armed  man. 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight ; 
She  stood  and  listen'd  to  my  lay. 
Amid  the  lingering  light 

Few  sorrows  hoih  slie  of  her  own, 
My  hope !  my  joy !  my  Genevieve ! 
She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

I  play'd  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story — 
An  old  mde  song,  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hlucty. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting'^ltMh, 
With  downcast  eyes  andlM?dest  grace; 
For  well  she  knew,  I  could  vtot  choose 
But  gese  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand ; 
And  that  for  ten  long  ^ears  he  wooed 
The  Lady  ^T  the  Land,- 

I  told  her  how  he  pined :  and  ah ! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  love. 
Interpreted  my  own. 


I  IJi  i>ieee  mar  be  found,  aiorifffaiaflf  poblisbsd,  ondsr  sb- 
iirUtlB.%tpage». 


She  listen'd  vdth  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  grace , 
And  she  forgave  roe,  that  I  gaxed 
Too  fondly  on  her  face» 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  that  bold  and  lovely  Knight, 
And  that  he  crrae'd  the  mountain-wo<^ 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  diad€i 
And  sometimes  starling  up  at  (mce 
In  green  and  sunny  glade. 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  Pjend, 
This  miserable  Knight ! 

And  that,  unknowing  what  he  did, 

He  leap'd  amid  a  murderous  btuid. 

And  raved  from  outrage  vngft  than  death 

Ttik  Lady  of  the  ] 


And  how  she  wept,  an^  ^ 
And  h0w  she  tended  hhn  L 
And  erer  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  cnufisd  his  btain. 

•  And  that  die  nmsedf  him 
And  how  his  madn^  w< 

Wtuen  on  the  yellow 

A  dying  man  he  lay 

His  dying  words— but  when  t  reach*d 
That  tenderest  strain  of  ail  the  ditQr, 
My  faltering  voice  and  pausing  harp 
I^turbed  her  soul  with  pity! 

All  impvlfes  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thiillM  my  guiltless  Genevieve ; 
The  music  and  the  doleful  tale. 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope. 
•An  undjstinguishable  throng. 
And  gende  wishes  long  subdued. 
Subdued  and  cherish'd  kmg! 
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She  wept  with  pity  and  delight* 
She  blush*d  with  love,  and  virgin  shame ; 
And  like  the  mnimur  of  a  dream, 
I  beard  her  breathe  my  i 


Her  botom  heaved — die  slept  aside, 
As  oonscioas  of  my  look  she  stepped — 
Then  suddenly,  wiin  timorous  eye 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept 

She  half  inclosed  me  with  her  arms, 
She  pressed  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 
And  bending  back  her  head,  look'd  np^ 
And  gazed  upon  my  &ce. 

Twas  pardy  Love,  and  partly  Fear, 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art, 
That  I  might  rather  feel,  than  see. 
The  swelling  of  her  heart 

I  calm*d  her  feari,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride ; 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  ^nd  beauteous  Bride. 


DUTY  SURVIVING  SELF-LOVE, 

TBI  ONLY  SOKE  PJtlSNn  OP  DXCUNINO  LITE. 

▲  80UL0QUT. 

Unchanged  within  to  see  all  changed  withoat, 

Ii  s  blank  lot  and  hard  to  bear,  no  doubt 

Yet  why  at  othen'  warnings  shouldst  thou  fret  ? 

Thee  only  mightst  thou  feel  a  just  regret, 

Ilsdrt  thou  withheld  thy  love  or  hid  thy  light 

In  lelfish  fivethoue^t  of  neglect  and  slight 

0  wiseher  then,  from  feeble  yearnings  fieed. 

While,  and  on  whom,  ihou  mayest — shine  on !  nor  heed 

Whether  the  object  by  reflected  light 

Return  thy' radiance  or  absorb  it  quite ; 

And  though  thou  notest  from  thy  safe  recess 

Old  Friends  bum  dim,  like  lamps  in  noiwme  air. 

Love  them  for  what  they  are :  nor  love  them  less. 

Because  to  thee  they  are  not  what  they  were. 


PHANTOM  OR  FACTT 

A  DIALOGUE  IN  VEME. 
AUTHOE. 

A  LovBLT  form  there  sate  beside  my  bed, 
Aid  such  a  feeding  calm  its  presence  shed, 
A  tender  love  ao  pure  from  earthly  leaven 
That  I  mmethe  the  fancy  might  control, 
*T^vas  my  own  spirit  newly  come  from  heaven 
Wooing  its  gentle  way  into  my  soul ! 
Bat  ah!  the  change — ^It  had  not  stirr'd,  and  yet — 
Alas!  that  change  how  fain  would  I  forget ! 
That  shrinking  back,  like  one  that  had  mistook ! 
1^  weary,  wandering,  disavowing  Look ! 
TiwsB  all  another,  feature,  look,  and  frame, 
And  still,  methonght,!  knew  it  was  the  i 


FEISNOw 

Tkii  riddling  tale,  to  what  does  it  bekng  f 
h'tUstofyl  nwnf  or  anidlesoi^t 


Or  rather  say  at  once,  within  what  space 

Of  time  this  wild  disastrous  change  took  place  ? 


Call  it  a  momenCs  work  (and  such  it  seems). 
This  tale's  a  fragment  from  the  life  of  dreams; 
But  say,  that  years  matured  the  silent  strife, 
And  'tis  a  record  from  the  dream  of  life. 


WORK  WITHOUT  HOPE. 

LINES  C0IS?0SED  21ST  TEBEUARY,  1827. 

All  Nature  seems  at  work.   Stags  leave  their  lair — 
The  bees  are  stirring — ^Birds  arc  on  the  wing — 
And  Winter,  slumbering  in  the  open  air, 
Wears  on  his  smiling  face  a  dream  of  Spring! 
And  I,  the  while,  the  sole  unbusy  thing. 
Nor  honey  make,  nor  pair,  nor  build,  nor  sing. 

Yet  well  I  ken  the  banks  wlicre  amaranths  blow. 
Have  traced  the  fount  whence  streams  of  nectar  flow. 
Bloom,  O  ye  amaranths !  bloom  for  whom  ye  may. 
For  me  ye  bloom  not !  Glide,  rich  streams,  away .' 
With  lips  unbrigbten'd,  wrcethless  brow,  I  stroU : 
And  would  you  learn  the  spells  tliat  drowse  my  soul? 
Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 
And  hope  without  an 'object  cannot  live. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE, 

Verse,  a  breeze  'mid  blosaoms  straying. 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee-— 
Both  were  mine !  Life  went  a-roaying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young! 
When  I  was  young? — Ah,  woful  lohen! 
Ah  for  the  change  'twixt  now  and  then! 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands. 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong, 
O^er  airy  clifia  and  glittering  sands. 
How  lightly  then  it  flashed  along: — 
like  diose  trim  skifls,  unknown  of  yore. 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide, 
ThAt  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
Tliat  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide ! 
Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather. 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in't  togethei 

Flowen  are  lovely;  Love  is  flower-like , 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree ; 
O  the  joys,  that  came  down  shower-like, 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty. 

Ere  I  was  old ! 
J&«  I  was  old  r  Ah  wofdl  £re. 
Which  tells  me.  Youth 's  no  longer  here ! 

0  Youth !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
nris  known,  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 
111  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

It  cannot  be,  that  thou  art  gone ! 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  tolVd  »> 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold ! 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on. 
To  make  bdiete  that  thou  art  gone  f 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gait,  this  alter'd  aio : 
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But  springtide  bloBsoim  on  thy  lipi, 
And  lean  take  funshme  from  thine  eyei ! 
Life  is  but  thought :  so  think  I  will 
That  youth  and  I  are  houue-mates  stilL 


A  DAY  DREAM. 

My  eyes  make  pictures,  when  they  are  shut . — 

I  see  a  fountain,  lai^e  and  fair, 
A  willow  and  a  ruin'd  hut. 

And  thee,  and  me,  and  Mary  there. 

0  Mary !  make  thy  gentle  lap  our  pillow  I 

Bend  o'er  us,  like  a  bower,  my  beautiful  green  willow! 

A  wild-rose  roofi  the  ruin'd  shed. 

And  that  and  summer  well  agree : 
And  lo !  where  Mary  leans  her  head, 
Two  dear  names  carved  upon  the  tree ! 
And  Maiy's  tears,  ihey  are  not  tears  of  sorrow : 
Our  sister  and  our  friend  will  both  be  here  to-morrow. 

Twas  dayf  But  now  few,  large,  and  bright^ 

The  stars  are  round  the  crescent  moon ! 
And  now  it  is  a  dark  worm  night, 
The  balmiest  of  the  month  of  June ! 
A  glow-worm  fallen,  and  on  the  marge  remounting 
Shines,  and  its  shadow  shines,  fit  staia  for  our  sweet 
fountain. 

O  evei^-ever  be  thou  blest ! 

For  dearly,  Asra !  love  I  thee ! 
This  brooding  warmth  across  my  breast. 
This  depth  of  tranquil  bliss — ah  me ! 
Fount,  tree  and  shed  are  gone,  I  know  not  whiiher, 
But  in  one  quiet  room  we  three  are  still  together. 

The  sliadows  dance  upon  the  wall, 
By  the  still  dancing  fire-flames  made; 

And  now  they  slumber,  moveless  all ! 
And  now  tfiey  melt  to  one  deep  shade ! 
But  not  from  me  shall  this  mild  darkness  steal  thee : 

1  dream  thee  with  mine  eyes,  and  at  my  heart  I  feel 

thee! 

Thine  eyelash  on  my  cheek  doth  play — 

T'ia  Mary's  hand  upon  my  brow! 
But  let  me  check  this  tender  lay, 

Which  none  may  hear  but  she  and  thou ! 
like  the  still  hive  at  quiet  midnight  humming. 
Murmur  it  to  yourselves,  ye  two  beloved  womai ! 


What  outward  form  and  feature  are 
He  guesseth  but  in  port ; 

But  what  within  is  good  and  fair 
He  seeth  with  the  heart 


TO  A  LADY, 

OFFINDID  BT  A  8P0ETIVK  OBSERVATION  THAT  WOMBN 
HAVE  NO  80UL& 

Nat,  dearest  Anna !  why  so  grave  f 
I  said,  you  had  no  soul,  'tis  true ! 

For  what  you  are  you  cannot  have: 
Tis  I,  that  have  one  since  I  first  had  you! 


LINES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  LAST  WORDS 
OF  BERENGARIU& 

OB.  ANNO  DOM.  1088. 

No  more  'twixt  conscience  staggering  and  the.  Pope* 
Soon  shall  I  now  before  my  God  appear. 
By  him  to  be  acquitted,  as  I  hope ; 
By  him  to  be  condemned,  as  I  fear, 

KEFLRCnoNB  ON  THE  ABOVE. 

Lynx  amid  moles!  had  I  stood  by  thy  bed. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  meek  soul !  I  woidd  have  said . 

I  see  a  hope  spring  from  that  humble  fear. 

All  are  not  strong  alike  through  storms  to  steer 

Right  onward.    What  though  dread  of  threaten'd 

death 
And  dungeon  torture  made  thy  hand  and  brealh 
Inconsumt  to  the  truth  within,thy  heart  ? 
That  truth,  from  which,  through  fear,  thoa  twiee 

didst  start. 
Fear  haply  told  thee,  was  a  learned  strife, 
Or  not  so  vital  as  to  claim  thy  life : 
And  myriads  had  reach'd  Heaven,  who  never  knrw 
Where  lay  the  difference  'twixt  the  false  and  true ! 

Ye  who,  secure  'mid  trophies  not  your  own. 
Judge  him  who  won  them  when  he  stood  akne. 
And  proudly  talk  of  rfcrearU  Berbnoake — 
O  first  the  age,  and  then  the  man  compare ! 
That  age  how  dark !  congenial  minds  how  rare ! 
No  host  of  friends  with  kindred  seal  did  bum! 
No  throbbmg  hearts  awaited  his  return! 
Prostrate  alike  when  prince  and  peasant  &11, 
He  only  disenchanted  from  the  spell. 
Like  the  weak  worm  that  gems  the  starieBs  oigfat. 
Moved  in  the  scanty  circlet  of  his  light : 
And  was  it  strange  if  he  withdrew  tho  ray 
That  did  but  guide  the  night-birds  to  their  pray  ? 

The  ascending  Day-star  with  a  bolder  eye 
Hath  lit  each  dewndrop  on  our  trimmer  lawn! 
Yet  not  for  this,  if  wise,  will  we  decry 
The  spots  and  struggles  of  the  timid  Dawn  ! 
Lest  so  we  tempt  th'  approaching  Noon  to  soom 
The  mists  and  painted  vapors  of  our  Morn. 


J  SAW  heard  of  reasons  manifbld 
Why  Love  must  needs  be  blind, 

Dot  this  the  best  of  all  I  hold^- 
His  eyes  are  in  In  mind 


THE  DEVn-*S  THOUGHTS 

From  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 

A-walking  the  Devil  is  gone. 
To  visit  his  little  snug  farm  of  the  eardi, 

And  see  how  his  stock  vront  oil 

Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale. 

And  he  went  over  the  plain, 
And  backwards  and  forwards  he  swishM  Ins  loaif  teO 

As  a  gentleman  swishes  his  cane. 

And  how  then  was  the  Devil  drestf 

Ob !  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best: 
His  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  wera  bhM, 

And  there  w«B  •  hole  where  the  isU  came  diRMigK. 
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He  aaw  a  Lawyer  lulling  a  Viper 
On  a  dung-heap  beaide  his  ttable, 

\Tad  the  Devil  smiled,  ibr  it  put  him  in  mind 
Of  Cain  and  hit  brother,  AbeL 

A  PoTHSCARY  on  a  white  horse 

Rode  by  on  his  vocations. 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  his  old  Friend 

Death  in  the  Revelations.    "^ 


He  saw  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach*faouse, 

A  cottage  of  gentility ! 
And  the  Devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 

Is  pride  that  apes  humillt}'. 

He  went  into  a  rich  bookseller's  shop, 

Quoth  he!  we  are  both  of  one  college;   ^ 

For  I  myself  sate  like  a  cormorant  once 
Fasi  by  the  tree  of  knowledge.* 

Down  the  river  there  plied  with  wind  and  tide, 

A  pig,  with  vast  celerity ; 
And  the  Devil  look'd  wise  as  he  saw  how  the  while, 
it  cut  its  own  throat.  There  I  tjuorh  he,  wih  a  smile, 

Goes  "  England's  commercial  prosperity/' 

Am  he  went  through  Cold-Beth  Fields,  he  saw 

A  solitary  cell. 
And  the  Devil  was  pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 

For  improving  his  prisons  in  IleU. 


Genenl  • 


-  s  burning  (ace 


He  saw  with  consternation. 
And  back  to  Hell  his  way  did  he  take. 
For  the  Devil  thought,  by  a  slight  mistake. 

It  was  general  conflagration. 


•  And  all  snid  them  stood  the  Tret  of  lUft 
High  emioeot.  bloominc  ambroBial  fruit 
Of  vBgoUbls  fold  (qaery  piper  mmept) ;  waA  next  to  Life 
Omr  Dsftlh,  the  Trse  of  KnomUdgft  frew  fast  by.— 


80  ckmb  thifl  firat  f rand  thief 

Theoce  op  he  flew,  and  on  Uie  tree  of  life 
Bat  like  s  cormorant— Par.  f^at,  IV. 

Tbealleforr  here  is  so  npT,  that  in  a  caialoirae  ot  various 
remdmgM  obtained  rroin  c4>IlatinK  iho  MS3.  nnn  tnivht  <*x|M>fiv  to 
tied  it  noted,  that  for  "  />»/«"  Cod.  quid  hahent,  "  Trade." 
Thottfh  indeed  Ika  irade^  L  e.  the  bibliopolie,  so  caHed, 
cir'  t^6x^%  n)*y  he  n>carded  as  Life,  annsa  BmiTimtiori :  a 
iBfireariuo.  which  I  owe  to  a  young  retailer  in  the  hosiery  line, 
wte  on  heariof  a  doner iptiixi  of  the  net  protits,  dinner  parties, 
eoantry  hoiis«v,  etc.  of  the  trade,  exclnimed,  "Ay!  that's 
what  I  call  I^ife  nnw!*'--This  "Lire,  o«r  Death,"  is  thus 
kappUf  eontraaffld  with  the  fruits  or  Authorship.— Sic  nos  Don 
nobis  naUificamus  Apes. 

Of  this  ptiem,  with  whi«*h  the  Fire,  Famine  and  Slaughter 
int  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post,  the  three  first  stanzas,  which 
aie  worth  all  the  reet,  and  ih«<  ninth,  were  dictated  by  Mr. 
Booihey.  Between  the  nioih  and  the  concluding  stanza,  two  or 
three  are  omitted  as  grounde-l  on  subjects  that  have  lost  their 
wteicat— and  for  better  reasons. 

irany  one  sbontd  ask,  who  Qenoral meant,  the  Author 

begs  leave  to  inform  him.  that  he  did  once  sen  a  red- faced  pcr- 
■ua  in  a  draan  whons  by  the  dms  bo  took  for  a  General ;  but 


CONSTANCY  TO  AN  IDEAL  OBJECT. 

SiNCX  all,  that  beat  about  in  Nature's  range, 
Or  veer  or  vanish,  why  shouldst  thou  remain 
The  only  constant  in  a  world  of  change— 

0  yearning  TiioucriT,  that  livest  but  in  the  brain  ? 
Call  to  the  hours,  that  in  the  distance  play, 
The  iairy  people  of  the  fumre  day 

Fond  THOUGHT !  not  one  of  all  that  shining  swarm 
Will  breathe  on  tJiee  with  life-enkindling  breath. 
Till  when,  like  atrangcra  sheltering  from  a  stonn, 
Hope  and  Despair  meet  in  the  porch  of  Death ! 
Yet  siill  thou  haunt'st  mc ;  and  though  well  I  see, 
She  is  not  thou,  and  only  thou  art  she. 
Still,  still  as  though  some  dear  embodied  good. 
Some  living  love  before  my  eyes  (here  stood. 
With  answering  look  a  ready  ear  to  lend, 

1  mourn  to  thee  and  say — "  Ah!  loveliest  friend! 
That  this  the  meed  of  nil  my  toils  might  bo. 

To  have  a  home,  nn  English  home  and  thee ! 
Vain  repetition  |   Home  and  thou  art  one. 
The  peaceful I'st  cot  the  moon  shall  shine  upon, 
Lull'd  by  the  thrush  and  wakcn'd  by  the  larki 
Without  thee  were  but  a  bccalrood  Berk, 
Whose  helmsman  on  an  ocean  waste  and  wide 
Sits  mute  and  pale  liis  nioulderiiig  helm  beside. 

And  art  thou  nothinz  ?   Snch  ihon  art,  as  when 
The  woodman  vvindiiv?  wesrwnrd  up  the  glen 
At  wintry  dawn,  where  o'er  the  shceij-track's 
The  viewless  snow-mist  woaves  a  glist'ning  haze, 
Sees  full  before  him,  gliding  without  tread. 
An  imaget  with  a  glory  round  its  head ; 
The  enamour'd  rustic  wonihips  its  fair  hues, 
Nor  knows,  he  mahes  the  shadow  he  pimnies ! 


THE  SUICIDE'S  ARGUMEPO*. 

Erk  the  birth  of  my  life,  if  I  wish'd  it  or  no 
No  question  u'as  ask'd  nie — it  could  not  be  so! 
If  the  life  was  the  qucsiion,  a  thing  sent  to  try. 
And  to  live  on  be  Yks  ;  what  can  No  be  7  to  die. 

nature's  answer. 
Is  *t  rettim'd  as  *t  was  sent ?  Is 't  no  worse  for  the  wear? 
Think  first,  what  yoxk  are!    Call  to  mind  what  you 

wcrk! 
I  gave  you  innocence,  I  gave  you  hope, 
Gave  health,  and  genius,  and  an  ample  scope. 
Return  you  me  guilt,  lethargy,  despair? 
Make  out  the  lnvenl'r>' ;  inspect,  compare ! 
Then  die — if  die  you  dare  !  , 


he  miRht  hnve  been  miiitnken,  and  mf>st  rcrtninly  be  did  not 
hear  any  names  mentionttd.  In  simplt;  verity,  ihn  Author  never 
meant  any  one,  ur  indeed  any  tiling  but  to  put  a  concluding 
stanza  to  his  dongornl. 

t  This  phenomenon,  which  the  Author  has  himself  expe- 
rienced, and  of  w  hirh  Ibo  r»'n<1er  may  fiml  a  ilesrription  in  oiM 
of  the  earlier  Tohimi^s  uf  thu  tM'inchcuter  Philnsopi.irnl  Trana- 
ariions.  is  applied  figuratively  in  the  following  passage  of  the 
JlidM  to  Reflection: 

"  Pinilar'a  fiiii'  remark  respcclinir  tlieHifiVrt'nt  eflectsof  nnaic 
nndiiVerent  rhnrnrtttre.  holds  rqunlly  true  of  Gonius:  as  many 
RM  are  not  dchirhtrd  by  it  arn  disturbed,  perplexed,  irritated. 
The  beholder  r.itlter  rcri%fn\7s»  it  as  a  prajeeted  form  t^fki*  eiM 
Hnng.  that  movm  before  htm  with  a  Glaru  rovnd  it*  hMii,  or 
recoils  from  it  as  a  specue." — Jiids  to  R'fl^riion,  p.  SSO. 
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THE  BLOSSOmNG  OF  THE  SOLITARY 
DATE-TREE. 


A  LAMENT. 


1  Mem  to  have  an  inditUnct  recolloelion  of  having  read  either 
in  one  of  the  ponderoui  tonoee  of  George  of  Venice,  or  in  Mine 
other  compilation  from  the  unimpired  Hebrew  Writen,  an 
Apologue  or  Rabbinical  Tradition  to  the  following  purpoee: 

While  our  first  parents  itood  before  their  offended  Blaker, 
and  the  laat  words  of  the  sentence  were  yet  sounding  in  Adam's 
ear,  the  guileful  fulse  serpent,  a  counterfeit  and  a  usurper  from 
the  beginning,  presumptuously  took  on  himself  the  character 
of  advocate  or  mediator,  and  pretending  to  intercede  for  Adam, 
uzdaimed:  "Nay,  Lord,  in  thy  justice,  not  so!  for  the  Man 
was  the  least  in  fault.  Rather  let  the  Woman  return  at  once 
to  the  dual,  and  let  Adam  remain  in  thw  ihy  Paradise.*'  And 
the  word  of  the  Most  High  answered  Satan:  "  7X«  tender 
iserctM  tf  the  wicked  art  cruel.  Treacherous  Fiend !  if  with 
guilt  like  thine,  it  had  been  possible  for  thee  to  have  the  heart 
of  a  Man,  and  to  feel  the  yearning  of  a  humam  soul  for  its 
counterpart,  the  sentence,  which  thou  now  ooonsellest,  should 
have  been  inflicted  on  thyself." 


[The  title  of  the  following  poem  was  sugfested  by  a  fact  men- 
tioned by  Linneus.  of  a  Date- tree  in  a  nobleman's  garden, 
which  year  after  year  had  put  forth  a  full  show  of  blossoms, 
but  never  produced  fruit,  till  a  branch  from  a  Date-tree  had 
been  conveyed  from  a  distance  of  some  hundred  leagues. 
The  first  leaf  of  the  MS.  from  which  the  poem  has  been 
transcribed,  and  which  contained  the  two  or  three  iotrodoo- 
tory  stanzas,  is  wanttnc :  and  the  author  has  in  vam  taxed 
hu  memory  to  repair  the  loss.  But  a  rude  draught  of  the 
poem  contains  the  substance  of  the  stanus,  and  the  reader 
IS  requested  to  receive  it  as  the  subsiitute.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble, that  some  congenial  spirit,  whose  yean  do  not  exceed 
those  of  the  author  at  the  time  the  poem  was  written,  may 
find  a  pleasure  in  restoring  the  Lament  to  its  original  integ- 
rity by  a  redaction  of  the  thoughts  to  the  requisite  Metre.~ 

B.  T.C. 


Or  call  my  destiny  niggaid  ?  O  no!  no ! 
It  is  her  largeness,  and  her  overflow, 
Which  being  incomplete,  disqnieteth  me  so ' 

4. 
For  never  touch  of  gladness  stirs  my  heart. 
But  tim'rously  beginning  to  rejoice 
like  a  blind  Arab,  that  from  sleep  doth  start 
In  lonesome  tent,  I  Jisten  for  thy  voice. 
Beloved !  'tis  not  thine;  thou  art  not  there! 
Then  melts  the  bubble  into  idle  air. 
And  wishing  without  hope  I  restlessly  despair. 

The  mother  with  anticipated  glee 
Smiles  o'er  the  child,  that  standing  by  her  chair, 
And  flatt'ning  its  round  cheek  upon  her  knee. 
Looks  up,  and  doth  its  rosy  lips  prepare' 
To  mock  the  coining  sounds.    At  that  sweet  aigfat 
She  hears  her  own  voice  with  a  oew  delight ; 
And  if  the  babe  perchance  should  lisp  the  notes 
aright, 


Then  is  she  tenfold  gladder  than  before ! 

But  should  disease  or  chance  the  darling  take. 

What  then  avail  those  »ongs,  which  sweet  of  yore 

Were  only  sweet  for  their  sweet  echo's  sake! 

Dear  maid !  no  prattler  at  a  mothers  knee 

Was  e'er  so  dearly  prized  as  I  prize  thee: 

Why  was  I  made  fur  love,  and  love  denied  to  me  ? 


1. 
Beneath  the  blaze  of  a  tropical  sun  the  moun- 
tain .  peaks  are  the  Thrones  of  Frost,  through  the 
absence  of  objects  to  reflect  the  rays.  ''What  no 
one  with  us  shares,  seems  scarce  our  own."  The 
presence  of  a  okk. 

The  best  beloved,  who  loveth  sm  the  best, 
is  for  the  heart,  what  the  supporting  air  from  within 
is  for  the  hollow  globe  with  its  suspended  car.  De- 
prive it  of  this,  and  all  without,  that  would  have 
buoyed  it  alofl  even  to  the  seat  of  the  gods,  becomes 
tt  burthen,  and  crushes  it  into  flatness. 

2. 

The  flner  the  sense  for  the  beautiful  and  the  lovely, 
.ind  the  fidrer  and  lovelier  the  ol^ect  presented  to  the 
Hense ;  the  more  exquisite  the  individual's  capacity 
of  joy,  and  the  more  ample  his  means  and  opportu- 
nities of  enjoyment,  the  more  heavily  will  he  feel 
the  ache  of  solitariness,  the  more  imsubstantial  be- 
( omes  the  feast  spread  around  him.  What  matters 
it,  whether  in  fact  the  viands  and  the  ministering 
((races  are  shadoviry  or  real,  to  him  who  has  not 
hand  to  grasp  nor  arms  to  embrace  them  ? 

3. 
Imagination ;  honorable  Aims ; 
Free  Commune  with  the  choir  that  cannot  die ; 
Science  and  Song;  Delight  in  little  things, 
The  buoyant  child  surviving  in  the  man ; 
Fields,  forests,  ancient  mountains,  ocean,  sky, 
With  all  their  voices — O  dare  I  accuse 
My  earthly  lot  as  guilty  of  my  spleen, 


FANCY  IN  NUBIBUS, 

OR   THE  rOET  IN  THE  CLOUM. 

O!  IT  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease. 

Just  afier  siuiset,  or  by  moonlight  skies. 
To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please. 

Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  likeness  issuing  from  the  mould 

Of  a  friend's  fancy ;  or  with  head  bent  low 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold 

Twixt  crimson  banks ;  and  then,  a  traveller,  go 
From  mount  to  mount  through  Cloitolanii,  gur 
geous  land! 

Or  list'ning  U>  the  tide,  with  closed  sight. 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand 

By  those  deep  sounds  possess'd,  with  inward  light 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 

Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voicefol  sea- 


THE  TWO  FOUNTS. 

STANZAS  ADDRESSED  TO  A  LADY  ON  BEE  EBCOVBRY 
WITH  UNBLEMISHED  LOOKS,  PROM  A  8BVERE  A1^ 
TACK  OF  PAIN. 

TwAB  my  last  waking  thought,  how  it  coold  be 
That  thou,  sweet  friend,  such  anguish  shouldst  endure 
When  straight  from  Dreamland  came  a  Dwarf;  and  he 
Could  tell  the  cause,  forsooth,  and  knew  the  cure. 

Methought  he  fronted  me,  with  peering  look 
Fix*d  on  my  heart;  and  read  aloud  in  game 
The  loves  and  griefs  therein,  as  from  a  book : 
And  utter'd  praise  like  one  who  wish*d  to  blame. 
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In  aveiy  beut  (quolh  he)  rince  Adam's  an. 
Two  Foonti  there  are,  of  miflering  and  of  cheer ! 
That  to  let  forth,  and  this  to  keep  within! 
But  she,  whoM  aspect  I  find  imaged  here, 

Of  Fleaaore  only  will  to  all  dispense, 
T\ai  Fount  alone  unlocked,  by  no  distress 
Choked  or  tum*d  inward,  but  still  issue  thence 
Cnoooqner'd  cheer,  persistent  loveliness. 

As  on  the  driving  cloud  the  shiny  Bow, 
That  gracious  thing  made  up  of  tears  and  light, 
'Mid  the  wild  rack  and  rain  that  slants  below 
Stands  smiling  forth,  unmoved  and  ireshly  blight : 

Ab  tfiongh  the  spirits  of  all  lovely  Howen, 
Inweaving  each  its  wreath  and  dewy  crown. 
Or  ere  they  sank  to  earth  in  vernal  showers, 
Had  built  a  bridge  to  tempt  the  angels  down. 

Even  80,  Elin!  on  that  fiice  of  thine. 

On  that  benignant  fiice,  whose  look  alone 

(The  soul's  translucence  through  her  crystal  shrine  0 

Has  power  to  soothe  all  anguish  but  thine  own. 

A  beanly  hovers  still,  and  ne'er  takes  wing. 
Bat  with  a  silent  charm  compels  the  stem 
And  tort'ring  Genius  of  the  bitter  spring 
To  shrink  aback,  and  cower  upon  his  urn. 

Who  then  needs  wonder,  if  (no  outlet  found 
In  pamm,  spleen,  d^  strife)  the  fount  of  pun  ' 
O'erflowing  beats  against  its  lovely  mound. 
And  in  wild  flashes  shoots  from  heart  to  bnun? 

Sleep,  and  the  Dvrarf  with  that  unsteady  gleam 
On  hia  raised  hp,  that  aped  a  critic  smile. 
Had  pMs'd :  yet  I,  my  sad  thoughts  to  beguile. 
Lay  weaving  on  the  tissue  of  my  dream : 

Till  audibly  at  length  I  cried,  as  though 
llioa  hadst  indeed  been  present  to  my  eyes^ 

0  sweet,  sweet  suflerer !  if  the  case  be  so, 

1  piay  thee,  be  lut  good,  leu  sweet,  2eM  wise! 

In  eveiy  look  a  barbed  arrow/end, 
On  these  soft  lips  let  scorn  and  anger  live ! 
Do  any  thing,  rather  than  thus,  sweet  friend ! 
Hoard  lor  tl^yself  the  pain  thou  wilt  not  give ! 


WHAT  IS  LIFEf  0 

Rssmuxs  life  what  once  was  held  of  light. 
Too  ample  in  itself  for  human  sight  t 
An  absolute  self  7  an  element  ungrounded  ? 
All  that  we  see,  all  colors  of  all  shade 

By  encroach  of  darkness  made  7 
It  very  life  by  consciousness  unbounded  ? 
And  all  the  thoughts,  pains,  joys  of  mortal  breath, 
A  war-embrace  of  wrestling  life  and  death  ? 


THE  EXCHANGE. 
Wb  pledged  our  hearts,  my  love  and  I^ — 

I  in  ray  arms  the  maiden  dosping; 
1  oouU  not  tell  the  reason  why. 

Bat,  oh !  1  trembled  like  an  aspen. 


Her  father's  love  she  hade  me  gain ; 

I  went  and  shook  like  any  reed ! 
I  strove  to  act  the  man — ^in  vain ! 

We  had  exchanged  our  hearts  indeed. 


SONNET. 

COMPOflED  IT  THB  BEASIDI,  OCTOBER  1817. 

Ou !  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease. 

Just  afVer  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies, 

To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please ; 

Or  yield  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 

To  each  quaint  image  issuing  from  the  mould 
Of  a  fHend's  fimcy  ;  or  with  head  bent  low, 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  riven  flow  of  gold 
'Twixt  crimson  banks ;  and  then,  a  traveller,  go 

From  mount  to  mount,  through  Cloudland,  goigeous 

land! 
Or  listening  to  the  tide,  with  closed  sight, 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand. 
By  those  deep  sounds  possesi'd,  with  inward  light 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea! 


EPIGRAMS. 

I. 
I  abk'd  my  feir,  one  happy  day. 
What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay. 
By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome,  or  Greece, 
Nesera,  Laura,  Daphne,  Chloiis, 
Carina,  Lalago,  or  Doris, 
Dorimene,  or  Lucrece  t 

U. 
**  Ah,**  replied  my  gentle  fSur ; 
**  Dear  one,  what  are  names  but  air  7 — 
Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line; 
Call  me  Laura,  call  me  CUoris, 
Call  me  Lalage,  or  Doris, 
Only— only~-call  me  thine  !'* 


Slt  Belzebub  took  all  occasbns 
To  try  Job's  constancy,  and  patience. 
He  took  his  honor,  took  his  health ; 
He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth. 
His  servants,  oxen,  horses,  cows, — 
But  cunning  Satan  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

But  Heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil. 

And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil. 

Had  predetermined  to  restore 

Twofold  all  he  had  before ; 

His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  oowa— 

Shoiteighted  devil,  not  to  take  his  spouse ! 


H0AB8B  MsBvius  reads  his  hobbling  verse 
To  all,  and  at  all  times; 
And  finds  diem  both  divinely  smooth, 
His  voice  as  well  as  rhymes. 
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But  foUn  my  Msriiu  ia  no  a« ; 
But  MflBvitis  makes  it  clear 
That  he*B  a  monBter  of  an  iw 
An  aas  without  an  ear! 


There  oomea  from  old  Ayaro'i  grave 
A  deadly  stench — ^why,  sure,  they  have 
Immured  his  souZ  within  his  Grave ! 


Last  Monday  all  the  papen  aud. 

That  Mr. was  dead ; 

Why,  then,  what  said  the  city  f 
l^e  tenth  part  sadly  shook  their  head, 
And  shaking  sigh'd,  and  sighing  said, 
**  Pity,  indeed,  'tis  pity !  '* 

But  when  the  said  report  was  found 
A  niroor  wholly  without  ground, 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  city  7 
The  other  nans  parts  shook  their  head, 
Repeating  what  the  tenth  had  said, 
**  Pity^  indeed,  *t  is  pity ! " 


YouE  poem  must  eternal  be, 
Dear  Sir!— -it  cannot  fail— 
For  'tis  incomprehensible. 
And  wants  both  head  and  tail 


Swans  sing  before  they  die — *twere  no  bod  tiling 
Did  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 


the  "FortOData  Mes"  of  the  Mans:  sad  thea  other  end  mora 
nentoiu  ioteicMi  promptod  a  difiereot  voysfe,  to  firmer  an 
ehorege  and  a  wcurar  port.  I  hare  in  vato  tried  to  recover  the 
Itnea  from  the  Palimpaeit  tablet  of  my  memorr :  and  1  ean  ontr 
ofier  the  tntrodoctory  stansa,  which  had  been  commiued  to 
writinc  for  the  parpoee  of  procnring  %  friead'a  judcmont  oa 
the  metre,  aa  a  ■peeimeo. 

Endnctured  with  a  twine  of  leavaa, 

That  teafy  twine  hi*  onlj  dreaa ! 

A  loToly  Boy  waa  plaeking  fhihs. 

By  mooolisht.  iq  a  wUderaeafc 

Tlie  moon  waa  brichi,  the  air  waa  five. 

And  fruifai  and  flowen  together  grew 

On  many  a  ahrub  and  many  a  tree : 

And  aJI  put  on  a  gentle  hoe, 

Haaging  in  the  ahadowy  air 

Like  a  picture  rich  and  rare. 

It  waa  a  dimaie  where,  they  asy. 

The  night  ia  more  beioved  than  day. 

But  who  that  beauteoua  Boy  beguiled. 

That  beauteoua  Buy.  to  linger  here  ? 

Alone,  by  night,  a  little  child. 

In  place  ao  lilent  and  m>  wild— • 

Haa  he  no  friend,  no  loving  Mother  near  1 

I  have  here  given  the  birth,  parentage,  and  prematore  deoeat^ 
of  the  *•  Wanderings  of  Cain,  a  poem,'*— entreating.  how«>vf«T. 
my  Kendets  not  to  think  ao  meanly  of  my  jadgment,  na  to  aap- 
poae  that  I  either  regard  or  offer  it  as  any  excuse  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  following  fragment  (amLi  may  odd,  of  one  or 
two  others  In  its  neighborhood),  or  its  primitive  crudity.  But 
I  should  find  still  greater  diffirulty  in  forgiving  nsyaeif.  were  I 
to  record  pro  ttedio  publico  a  set  of  petty  mishapa  and  annoys 
ances  which  I  myself  wiah  to  forget.  I  mual  be  BonI— I  theMfbra 
with  aamring  the  friendly  Reader,  that  the  lesa  he  attribotea  iu 
appearance  to  the  Author's  wiU.  choice,  or  judgment,  the 
near^  to  the  truth  he  will  be.  S.  T.  C. 


THE  WANDERINGS  OF  CAIN. 


PREFATORY   NOTE. 


A  proae  composition,  one  not  in  metre  at  least,  aeems  prfaia 
faeu  to  require  explanation  or  apology.  It  was  written  in  the 
year  1796.  near  Nether  Stowey  in  Somersetahim,  at  which  place 
U SNCttMS  ft  amabile  nomai  ■'  rich  by  so  many  aasociations  and 
leoollections}  the  Author  had  taken  up  his  re«idence  in  order 
to  epjoy  the  aoeiety  and  eloae  neighborhood  of  a  dear  and  hon- 
ored friend,  T.  Poole.  Esq.  The  work  waa  to  have  been  written 
is  oonoert  with  another,  whose  name  is  too  venerable  within 
the  precincta  of  geniua  to  be  unnecessarily  brought  into  connex- 
ion with  anch  a  trifle,  and  who  wa«  then  residing  at  a  small 
distance  iVom  Nether  Stowey.  The  title  and  subject  were  aog. 
I  by  myaelf,  who  likewim  drew  out  tho  scheme  and  the 
I  for  each  of  the  three  books  or  cantoea,  of  which  the 
work  was  to  consist,  and  which,  the  reader  is  to  be  informed, 
*waa  to  have  been  finished  in  one  night !  My  partner  undertook 
tlie  first  canto :  I  the  second :  and  whichever  had  do»tfir§t,  waa 
to  set  about  tbs  third.  Almost  thirty  years  have  passed  by ;  yet 
at  this  moment  I  cannot  without  something  more  than  a  amile 
moot  the  question  which  of  the  two  thinss  was  the  more  im- 
practicable, for  a  mind  so  eminently  original  to  compose  another 
man's  thonghta  and  fancies,  or  for  a  t:iiite  so  austerftly  pure  and 
•irople  to  imitato  the  Death  of  Abel  1  Methinks  I  see  his  grand 
and  noble  countenance  aa  at  the  moment  when  having  dispatch- 
ed my  own  portion  of  the  task  at  full  finter- speed,  I  hastened 
to  him  with  my  manuscript— that  look  of  humorous  despond- 
ency fixed  on  his  almost  blank  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  its 
ailent  mock-piteons  admission  of  fatluni  struggling  with  thr 
awnse  of  the  exceeding  ridiculousness  of  the  whole  scheme — 
which  broke  up  in  a  laugh :  and  tho  Ancient  Mariner  wais  writ- 
ten instead. 

Years  anerward,  however,  the  draft  of  the  Plan  and  propo- 
sed Incidents,  and  the  portion  executed,  obtained  fnvor  in  the 
eyes  of  more  than  one  persnn.  whnee  judgment  on  a  poetic 
work  could  not  but  have  weighed  with  me.  even  though  no  pa- 
mnial  partiality  had  been  thrown  into  tho  same  scale,  as  a 
make-weight:  and  I  determined  on  commencing  anew,  and 
eompoaing  the  whole  in  sunxas.  and  made  some  progreos  in 
raslising  thia  intention,  when  adveiso  galea  drove  my  bark  off 


CANTO  II. 


**  A  UTTLK  farther,  O  ray  father,  yet  a  little  foillier, 
and  we  shall  oome  into  the  open  moonlight'*  Their 
rood  was  through  a  forest  of  Hr-Urees  {  at  its  enHance 
the  trees  stood  at  distances  from  each  other,  and  the 
path  was  broad,  and  the  moonlight,  and  the  mocmlight 
shadows  reposed  upon  it,  and  appeared  quietly  to  in- 
habit that  solitude.  But  soon  the  path  winded  and 
became  narrow;  the  sun  at  high  noon  someiiines 
speckled,  but  never  illumined  it,  and  now  it  was 
dark  as  a  cavern. 

**It  is  dark,  O  my^fiuher!'*  said  Enos;  "but  die 
path  under  our  feet  js  smooth  and  soft,  and  we  shall 
soon  come  out  into  the  open  moonlight" 

*<Lead  on,  my  child!"  said  Cain:  **  guide  me. 
little  child!"  And  the  innocent  little  child  clasped  a 
finger  of  the  hand  which  had  murdered  the  righteous 
Abel,  and  he  guided  his  lather.  '*  The  fir  branches 
dfip  upon  thee,  my  son.**  "  Yea,  pleasantly,  fiither 
for  I  ran  fast  and  eagerly  to  bring  thee  the  pitcher 
and  the  cake,  and  my  body  is  not  jret  oool.  How 
happy  the  squirrels  are  that  feed  on  these  fir4raee  * 
they  leap  from  bough  lo  bough,  and  the  old  sqairre2a 
play  ix>imd  their  young  ones  in  the  nest  I  clomb  a  tree 
yesterday  at  noon,  O  my  father,  that  I  might  play 
with  them ;  but  they  leapt  away  fiom  the  breiielMst. 
even  to  the  slender  twigs  did  ihey  leap,  and  in  .i 
moment  I  beheld  them  on  another  tree.  Why.  O  my 
father,  would  they  not  play  with  me  I  1  would  b 
good  to  them  as  thou  art  good  to  me :  and  I  gitiane<t 
to  them  even  as  thou  groanest  when  thou  givest  mv 
to  eat,  and  when  thou  covers!  me  at  evening,  aivJ  a.<< 
often  as  I  stand  at  thy  knee  and  thine  eyes  l(K>k  at 
me."  Then  Cain  stopped,  anil  stifling  his  grnana  h^ 
sank  to  the  earth,  iumI  the  child  £nos  siuud  in  tho 
darkness  beside  him. 
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And  Cain  UAed  up  hk  Toioe  and  cried  bitterly, 
and  said,  "  The  Migh^  One  that  peraecuteth  me  is 
on  this  ade  and  on  that;  he  ponaeth  my  aoul  like 
the  windt  like  the  aand>blaflt  he  peaaeth  through  me ; 
he  it  aroand  me  even  aa  the  air!  O  that  I  might  be 
unerly  no  mora!  I  deaire  to  die — ^yea,  the  thinga 
that  never  had  life,  neither  move  they  upon  the 
earth — behold !  they  aeem  precioua  to  mine  eyea.  O 
that  a  man  might  live  -without  the  breath  of  hia  noa- 
tiila!  So  I  might  abide  in  darkneaa,  and  hlackneaa, 
and  an  empty  apace !  Yea,  I  would  lie  down.  I  would 
not  me,  neither  would  I  aiir  my  limba  till  I  became 
ai  the  rock  in  the  den  of  the  lion,  on  which  the 
foong  lion  resteth  hia  head  whilst  he  sleepeth.  For 
the  loiTont  that  roareth  far  off*  hath  a  voice,  and  the 
ckMids  in  heaven  k¥>k  terribly  on  me ;  the  Mighty 
One  who  is  against  me  apeaketh  in  the  wind  of  the 
cedar  grove;  and  in  ailence  am  1  dried  up."  Then 
Eon  spake  to  hia  &ther:  **  Ariae,  my  fatlier,  ariae, 
we  are  but  a  little  way  from  the  place  where  I  found 
the  cake  and  the  pitcher."  And  Coin  said,  **  How 
knoWtet  thou  ?"  and  the  child  anawered--^*  Behold, 
the  bare  rocks  are  a  few  of  thy  atridea  diataut  from 
the  forest;  and  while  even  now  thou  wert  lifting  up 
thf  voice,  I  heard  the  echo."  Then  the  child  took 
hold  of  his  lather,  as  if  he  would  raise  htm:  and 
Cain  being  faint  and  feeble,  rose  slowly  on  his  knees 
and  pressed  himself  against  the  trunk  of  a  fir,  and 
dood  upright,  and  followed  the  child. 

The  path  was  dark  till  witliin  three  strides*  length 
of  itt  termination,  when  it  turned  suddenly ;  the 
thick  black  treea  formed  a  low  arch,  and  the  moon- 
light appeared  for  a  moment  like  a  dazzling  portal. 
Enos  ran  before  and  stood  in  the  open  air ;  and  when 
Cain,  his  &ther,  emerged  from  the  darkness,  the 
child  tvaa  aflrighted.  For  the  mighty  limbs  of  Cain 
were  wasted  as  by  fire ;  his  hair  was  as  the  matted 
cnrti  on  the  Bison's  forehead,  and  so  glared  his  fierce 
and  sullen  eye  beneath:  and  the  black  abundant 
locb  on  either  side,  a  rank  and  tangled  mass,  were 
Mained  and  scorched,  as  though  the  grasp  of  a 
hoining  iron  hand  had  striven  to  rerui  them ;  and  his 
coumenance  told  in  a  strange  and  terrible  language 
of  agooiea  that  had  been,  and  were,  and  were  slill 
Id  continue  to  be. 

The  scene  aroimd  was  desolate ;  aa  far  aa  the  eye 
could  reach  it  waa  deaolate :  the  bare  rocka  faced 
Mch  other,  and  left  a  long  and  wide  interval  of  thin 
white  aand.  You  might  wander  on  and  look  rouml 
and  round,  and  peep  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
iod  discover  nothing  that  acknowledged  the  influ- 
ence of  the  aeaaona.  There  was  no  spring,  no  sum- 
laer.  no  autumn :  and  the  winter's  snow,  that  would 
have  been  lovely,  fell  not  on  these  hot  rocks  and 
Korching  sands.  Never  morning  lark  had  poised 
himwlf  over  this  desert ;  but  the  huge  serpent  oflen 
luMed  there  beneath  the  talons  of  the  vulture,  and 
the  vulture  screamed,  his  wings  imprisoned  within 
ibe  coils  of  the  serpent.  The  pointed  and  shattered 
flummiis  o€  the  ridges  of  the  rocka  made  a  rude 
Qunicry  of  human  concerns,  and  seemed  to  proph- 
esy mutely  of  things  that  then  were  not ;  steeples, 
and  battlements,  and  s)ii{is  with  naked  maata.  Aa  far 
from  the  wood  as  a  boy  might  sling  a  pebble  of  the 
brook,  there  was  one  rock  by  itself  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  main  ridge.  It  had  been  precipitated 
ihero  perhaps  by  the  groan  which  the  Earth  uttered 
when  nor  first  lather  fell.  Before  you  approached,  it 
■ppeared  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  bat  ita  base  alant- 


ed  from  ita  point,  and  between  its  point  and  the 
sands  a  tall  man  might  stand  upright  It  was  here 
that  Enoa  had  fburid  the  pitcher  and  cake,  and  to 
thia  place  he  led  his  father.  But  ere  they  had  reach- 
ed the  rock  they  beheld  a  human  shape :  his  back 
was  towards  them,  and  they  were  advancing  unper- 
ceived,  when  they  heard  him  smite  his  breast  and 
cry  aloud,  "Woe  is  me!  woe  is  me!  I  must  never  die 
again,  and  yet  I  am  perishing  with  thirst  and  hun- 
ger." 

Pallid,  as  the  reflection  6f  the  sheeted  lightning  on 
the  heavy-sailing  night-cloud,  became  the  face  of 
Cain ;  but  the  child  Enoa  took  hold  of  the  shaggy 
skin,  his  father's  robe,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  his 
ifither,  and  listening  whispered,  *'Ero  yet  I  could 
speak,  1  am  sure,  O  my  &ther !  that  I  heard  that 
voice.  Have  not  I  oflen  said  that  I  remembered  a 
sweet  voice?  O  my  fiither!  this  is  it:"  and  Cain 
trembled  exceedingly.  The  voice  was  sweet  indeed, 
but  it  was  thin  and  querulous  like  lliat  of  a  feeble 
slave  in  misery,  who  despairs  altogether,  yet  cannot 
refrain  himself  from  weeping  and  lamentation.  And, 
behold!  Enos  glided  forward,  and  creeping  sofUy 
round  the  base  of  the  rock,  stood  before  the  stranger, 
and  looked  up  into  his  face.  And  the  Shape  shriek- 
ed, and  tumeid  round,  and  Cain  beheld  him,  that  his 
limbs  and  his  face  were  tlioee  of  his  brother  Abel 
whom  he  had  killed !  And  Cain  stood  like  one  who 
struggles  in  hia  sleep  because  of  the  exceeding  ter- 
riblenesB  of  a  dream. 

Thus  as  he  stood  in  silence  and  darkness  of  soul. 
tha  Shape  fell  at  his  feet,  and  embraced  hia  kneea, 
and  cried  out  with  a  bitter  outcry, "  Thou  eldeat- 
bom  of  Adam,  whom  Eve,  my  mother,  brought  forth, 
cease  to  torment  me !  I  was  feeding  my  flocks  in 
green  postures  by  the  side  of  quiet  rivers,  and  thou 
killedst  me ;  and  now  1  am  in  misery."  Then  Cain 
closed  hb  eyes,  and  hid  them  witli  his  hands ;  and 
again  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  around  him, 
and  aaid  to  Enoa,  **  What  beholdest  thou?  Didst  thou 
hear  a  voice,  my  son  T'  *'  Yes,  my  father,  I  beheld 
a  man  in  unclean  garments,  and  he  uttered  a  sweet 
voice,  full  of  lamentation."  Then  Cain  raised  up 
the  Shape  that  was  like  A^l,  and  said.- — "The 
Creator  of  our  father,  who  had  respect  unto  thee, 
and  mito  thy  offering,  wherefore  hath  he  forsaken 
thee  ?"  Then  the  Shape  shrieked  a  second  time,  and 
rent  his  garment,  and  his  naked  skin  was  like  the 
white  sands  beneath  their  feet ;  and  he  shrieked  yet 
a  third  time,  and  threw  himself  on  his  face  upon  the 
sand  that  was  bhick  wifh  the  shadow  of  the  rock, 
and  Cain  and  Enos  aate  beside  him;  the  child  by  his 
right  hand,  and  Cain  by  his  left .  They  were  all 
three  under  the  rock,  and  within  tlie  shadow.  The 
Shape  that  was  like  Abel  raised  himself  up,  and 
spake  to  the  child :  **  I  know  where  the  cold  wateni 
are,  but  I  may  not  drink;  wherefore  didst  thou  then 
take  away  my  pitcher  ("  But  Cain  said,  **  Didst  thou 
not  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God  ?" 
The  Shape  answered,  "^The  Lord  ir  God  of  the 
living  only,  the  dead  have  another  God."  Then 
the  child  Enos  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  prayed ;  but 
Cain  rejoiced  secretly  in  his  heart  **  Wretched  shall 
they  be  all  the  days  of  their  mortal  life,"  exclaimed 
the  Shape,  "who  sacrifice  worthy  and  acceptable 
sacrifices  to  the  God  of  the  dead ;  but  aOer  death 
their  toil  ceaseth.  Woe  ia  me,  for  I  was  well  beloved 
by  the  God  of  the  living,  and  cruel  wert  thou,  O 
my  brother,  who  didat  aiiatch  me  away  from  hia 
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power  end  hit  dominioiL"*  Having  uttered  these 
words,  he  rose  soddenly,  and  fled  over  the  sands ; 
and  Cain  said  in  his  heart,  **  The  cune  of  the  Lord 
is  on  me ;  but  who  is  the  God  of  the  dead  T*  and  he 
ran  ailer  the  Siape,  and  the  Shape  fled  shrieking 
over  the  sands,  and  the  sands  rose  like  white  mists 
behind  the  steps  of  Cain,  but  the  feet  of  him  that 
was  like  Abel  disturbed  not  the  sands.  He  greatly 
outran  Cain,  and  turning  short,  he  wheeled  round, 
and  came  again  to  the  rock  where  tliey  had  been 
sitting,  and  where  Enos  still  stood;  and  the  child 
caught  hold  of  his  garment  as  he  passed  by,  and  he 
fell  upon  the  ground.  And  Cain  stopped,  and  be- 
holding him  not,  said.  *'  he  has  passed  into  tlie  dark 
woods,"  and  he  walked  slowly  back  to  the  rocks ; 
and  when  he  reached  it  the  child  told  him  that  he 
had  caught  hold  of  his  garment  as  he  passed  by,  and 
that  the  man  had  fallen  upon  the  ground :  and  Cain 
once  more  sate  beside  him,  and  said,  **  Abel,  my  bro- 
ther, I  would  lament  for  thee,  but  that  the  spirit 
within  me  is  withered,  and  burnt  up  with  extreme 
agony.  Now,  I  pray  thee,  by  thy  flocks,  and  by  thy 
pastures,  and  by  the  quiet  riven  which  thou  lovedst, 
that  thou  tell  me  all  that  thou  knowest  Who  is  the 
God  of  the  dead  7  where  doth  he  make  his  dwelling  ? 
what  sacrifices  are  acceptable  unto  him  ?  for  I  have 
oflered,  but  have  not  been  received ;  I  have  prayed, 
and  have  not  been  heard;  and  how  can  I  be  afflicted 
more  than  I  already  am?'*  The  Shape  arose  and 
answered,  **  O  that  thou  hadst  had  pity  on  me  as  I 
will  have  pity  on  thee.  Follow  me.  Son  of  Adam ! 
and  bring  thy  child  with  thee !" 

And  they  three  passed  over  the  white  sands  be- 
tween the  rocks,  silent  as  the  shadows. 


ALLEGORIC  VISION. 

A  FEELING  of  sadness,  a  peculiar  melancholy,  is 
wont  to  take  possession  of  me  alike  in  Spring  and  in 
Autumn.  But  in  Spring  it  is  the  melancholy  of 
Hope :  in  Autumn  it  is  the  melancholy  of  Resigna- 
tion. As  I  was  journeying  on  foot  through  the  A  pen- 
nine,  I  fell  in  with  a  pilgrim  in  whom  the  Spring  and 
the  Autumn  and  the  Melancholy  of  both  seemed  to 
have  combined.  In  his  discourse  there  were  the 
freshness  and  the  colors  of  April: 

Qaal  ramicel  b  nmo, 

TbI  d«  peat 

la  lui  gennogliavB. 

But  as  I  gazed  on  his  whole  form  and  figure,  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  not  unlovely  decays,  both  of  age 
and  of  the  late  season,  in  the  stately  elm,  after  the 
clusters  have  been  plucked  from  its  entwining  vines, 
and  the  vinos  are  as  bands  of  dried  withies  around 
its  trunk  and  branches.  Even  so  there  was  a  memo- 
ry on  his  smooth  and  ample  forehead,  which  blended 
with  the  dedication  of  his  steady  eyes,  that  still 
looked — ^I  know  not,  whet])er  upward,  or  &r  onward, 
or  rather  to  the  line  of  meeting  where  the  sky  resti 
upon  the  distance.  But  how  may  I  express  that 
dimness  of  abstraction  which  lay  on  the  lustre  of  the 
pilgrim's  eyes,  like  the  flitting  tarnish  from  the  breath 
of  a  sigh  on  a  silver  mirror!  and  which  accorded 
with  their  slow  and  reluctant  movement,  whenever 
he  turned  them  to  any  obgect  on  the  right  hand  or  on 
the  left  f  It  seemed,  methought,  as  if  there  lay  upon 
the  brightness  a  shadowy  presence  of  disappointments 


now  nnfelt,  but  never  fbtgMen,    It  was  at  once  the 
melancholy  of  hope  and  of  resignation. 

We  had  not  long  been  fellow-travellers,  ere  a  sud* 
den  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  forced  as  lo  seek  pro- 
tection in  the  vaulted  door-way  of  a  lone  chapeliy : 
and  we  sate  face  to  face  each  on  the  atone  bench 
along-side  the  low,  weather-stained  wall,  and  as  dose 
as  possible  to  the  massy  door. 

After  a  jmxOe  of  silence :  Even  thus,  said  he,  like 
two  strangers  that  have  fled  to  the  same  shelter  from 
the  same  storm,  not  seldom  do  Despair  and  Hope 
meet  for  the  first  time  in  the  porch  of  Death !  All 
extremes  meet,  I  answered ;  but  yours  was  a  strange 
and  visionary  thought  The  better  then  doth  it  be- 
seem both  the  place  and  me,  he  replied.  From  a 
Visionary  wilt  thou  hear  a  Vision  7  Mark  that  vivid 
flash  through  this  torrent  of  rain !  Fire  and  water. 
Even  here  thy  adage  holds  true,  and  i'«s  truth  m  the 
moral  of  my  Vision.  I  entreated  him  to  proceed. 
Sloping  his  face  towards  the  arch  and  yet  averting 
his  eye  from  it,  he  seemed  to  seek  and  prepare  his 
words :  till  listening  to  the  wind  that  echoed  within 
the  hollow  edifice,  and  to  the  rain  without. 

Which  Btolo  on  liii  thoughts  with  its  two-luid  Boand. 
The  clash  hard  bf  and  the  murmar  all  round, 
he  gradually  sunk  away,  alike  from  me  and  from  his 
own  purpose,  and  amid  the  gloom  of  the  storm,  and 
in  the  duskiness  of  that  place,  he  sate  like  an  em- 
^)lem  on  a  rich  man's  sepulchre,  or  like  a  roonmer 
on  the  sodded  grave  of  an  only  one — an  aged  mourner, 
who  is  watching  the  waned  moon  and  sorroweth  not 
Starting  at  length  from  his  brief  trance  of  abstrac- 
tion, with  courtesy  and  tm  atoning  smile  he  renewed 
his  discourse,  and  commenced  his  parable. 

During  one  of  those  short  furloughs  from  the  service 
of  the  Body,  which  the  Soul  may  sometimes  obtain 
even  in  this,  its  militant  state,  I  found  myself  in  a 
vast  plain,  which  I  immediately  knew  to  be  the  Val- 
ley of  Life.  It  possessed  an  astonishing  diversity  of 
soils :  and  here  was  a  sunny  spot,  and  there  a  dark 
one,  forming  just  such  a  mixture  of  sunsliine  and 
shade,  as  w^o  may  have  observed  on  the  mountains* 
side  in  an  April  day,  when  the  thin  broken  clouds 
are  scattered  over  heaven.  Almost  in  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  valley  stood  a  large  and  gloomy  pile, 
into  which  I  seemed  constrained  to  enter.  Every 
part  of  the  building  was  crowded  with  tawdry  orna- 
ments and  fantastic  deformity.  On  every  window 
was  portrayed,  in  glaring  and  inelegant  colors,  some 
horrible  tale,  or  preternatural  incident,  so  that  noc  a 
ray  of  light  could  enter,  untinged  by  the  medium 
through  which  it  passed.  The  body  of  the  building 
was  full  of  people,  some  of  them  dancing,  in  and 
out,  in  unintelligible  figures,  with  strange  cerpmotiies 
and  antic  merriment,  while  others  seemed  convulsed 
with  horror,  or  pining  in  mad  melancholy.  Inter- 
mingled with  these,  I  observed  a  number  of  men. 
clothed  in  ceremonial  robes,  who  appeared,  now  to 
marshal  the  various  groups  and  to  direct  their  move- 
ments, and  now,  with  menacing  countenances,  to 
drag  some  reluctant  victim  to  a  vast  idol,  framed  of 
iron  bars  intereroased,  which  formed  at  the  oame 
time  an  immense  cage,  and  the  shape  of  a  human 
Colossus. 

I  stood  for  a  while  lost  in  wonder  what  these  things 
might  mean ;  when  lo!  one  of  the  directors  came  up 
to  me,  and  with  a  stem  and  reproachful  look  bade 
me  uncover  my  head,  for  that  the  place  into  which  I 
had  entered  was  the  temple  of  the  only  true  Reii- 
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gkm,  in  the  holier  reoen  of  which  the  great  Godden 
pancmaUy  mided.  Hinoelfioohebademereyerenoe, 
M  the  oomecnted  mfaiister  of  her  riles.  Awe-ttruck 
by  the  name  of  ReligioQ.  I  bowed  before  the  priest, 
and  humbly  and  earoeatly  entreated  him  to  conduct 
me  inio  her  presence.  He  assented.  Ofleriogs  he  took 
from  me,  with  mystic  sprinklings  of  water  and  with 
salt  he  purified,  and  with  strange  sufilatioiis  he  ex- 
orcised me ;  and  then  led  me  through  many  a  dark 
and  winding  alley,  the  dew-damps  o{  which  chilled 
my  fleah,  and  the  hollow  echoes  under  my  feet, 
mingled,  methought,  with  moanings,  afirighted  me. 
At  length  we  entered  a  laige  hall,  without  window, 
or  spiracle,  or  lamp.  The  asylum  and  dormitory  it 
seemed  of  perennial  night — only  that  the  walls  were 
brought  to  the  eye  by  a  number  of  self-luminous 
inscriptions  in  leiten  of  a  pale  pulchral  light,  that 
held  strange  neutrality  with  the  darkness,  on  the 
verge  of  which  it  kept  its  rayless  vigil.  I  could  read 
them,  methought;  but  though  each  one  of  the  words 
taken  separately  I  seemed  to  understand,  yet  when  I 
took  them  in  sentences,  they  were  riddles  and  in- 
comprehensible. As  I  stood  meditating  on  these  hard 
saying  my  guide  thus  addressed  me — ^Read  and  be- 
lieve :  these  are  mysteries! — At  the  extremity  of  the 
^-Bst  hall  the  Goddess  was  placed.  Her  features,  blend- 
ed with  dariuiess,  rose  out  to  my  view,  terrible,  yet 
vacanL  I  prostrated  myself  before  her,  and  then 
retired  with  my  guide,  soul-withered,  and  wondering, 
and  dissatisfied. 

As  I  re-ehtered  the  body  of  the  temple,  I  heard  a 
deep  bosz  as  of  discontent.  A  few  whose  eyes  were 
bri^t,  and  either  piercing  or  steady,  and  whose 
ample  foreheads,  with  the  weighty  bar,  ridge-like, 
above  the  eyebrovh-s,  bespoke  observation  followed 
by  meditative  thought ;  and  a  much  larger  number, 
who  were  enraged  by  the  severity  and  insolence  of 
the  priests  in  eiacting  their  offerings,  had  collected 
ia  one  tumultuous  group,  and  with  a  confused  outcry 
of  **  this  is  the  Temple  of  Supentition ! "  after  much 
contumely,  and  turmml,  and  cruel  maltreatment  on 
all  sides,  rushed  out  of  the  pile :  and  I,  methought, 
joined  them. 

We  speeded  from  the  Temple  with  hasty  steps, 
and  had  now  nearly  gone  round  half  the  valley, 
when  we  were  addressed  by  a  woman,  tall  beyond 
the  statare  of  mortak,  and  with  a  something  more 
than  human  in  her  countenance  and  mien,  which  yet 
could  by  mortals  be  only  felt,  not  conveyed  by  words 
or  ioteiligibly  distinguished.  Deep  reiiection,  ani- 
maiad  by  anient  feelings,  wos  displayed  in  them: 
and  hope,  without  its  uncertainty,  and  a  something 
more  than  all  these,  which  I  understood  not,  but 
which  yet  seemed  to  blend  all  these  into  a  divine 
unity  of  expression.  Her  garments  were  white  and 
matronly,  and  of  the  simplest  texture.  We  inquired 
Lcr  name.  My  name,  she  replied,  is  Religion. 

The  more  numerous  part  of  our  company,  affright- 
ed by  the  very  sound,  and  sore  from  recent  impostures 
or  sorceries,  hurried  onwards  and  examined  no  far- 
ther. A  few  of  us,  struck  by  the  manifest  opposition 
of  her  form  and  nimneis  to  those  of  the  living 
'd  >l,  whom  we  had  so  recently  abjured,  agreed  to 
follow  her,  though  with  cautious  circumspection. 
She  led  us  to  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  the  valley, 
from  the  top  of  which  we  could  command  the  whole 
plain,  and  observe  the  relation  of  the  different  parts 
of  each  to  the  other,  and  of  each  to  the  whole,  and 
of  all  to  each.  She  then  gave  us  an  optic  glass  which 


assisted  without  oontradiding  our  natural  vision,  and 
enabled  us  to  see  fiir  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Valley 
of  Life :  diough  our  eye  even  thus  assisted  permitted 
us  only  to  behold  a  Ught  and  a  glory,  but  what  we 
could  not  descry,  save  only  that  it  teas,  and  that  it 
was  most  glorious. 

And  now,  with  the  rapid  transition  of  a  dream,  I 
had  overtaken  and  rained  the  more  numerous  party 
who  had  abruptly  lefl  us,  indignant  at  the  very  name 
of  religion.  They  journeyed  on,  goading  each  other 
with  remembrances  of  past  oppressions,  and  never 
looking  back,  till  in  the  eagerness  to  recede  from  the 
Temple  of  Superstition,  they  had  rounded  the  whole 
circle  of  the  valley.  And  lo!  there  faced  us  the 
mouth  of  a  vast  cavern,  at  the  base  of  a  lofly  and 
almost  perpendicular  rock,  the  interior  side  of  which, 
tmknown  lo  them,  and  unsuspected,  formed  the  ex- 
treme and  backward  wall  of  the  Temple.  An  im- 
patient crowd,  we  entered  the  vast  and  dusky  cave, 
which  was  the  only  perforation  of  the  precipice. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  cave  sate  two  figures ;  the  fint, 
by  her  dress  and  gestures,  I  knew  to  be  Sensuality  ; 
the  second  form,  from  the  ficrcencra  of  his  demeanor, 
and  the  brutal  scomfulness  of  his  looks,  declared 
himself  to  be  the  monster  BLAHriiEMY.  He  uttered 
big  words,  and  yet  ever  and  anon  I  observed  that  he 
turned  pale  at  his  own  courage.  We  entered.  Some 
remained  in  the  opening  of  the  cave,  with  the  one  or 
the  other  of  its  guardians.  The  rest,  and  I  among 
them,  pressed  on,  till  wc  reached  on  ample  chamber, 
that  seemed  the  centre  of  the  rock.  The  climate  of 
the  place  was  unnaturally  cold. 

In  the  furthest  distance  of  the  chamber  sate  ai> 
old  dira-eyed  man,  poring  with  a  microscope  over 
the  Torso  of  a  statue  which  had  neither  basis,  nor 
feet,  nor  head ;  but  on  its  breast  was  carved  Nature! 
To  this  he  continually  applied  his  glass,  and  seemed 
enraptured  with  the  various  inequalities  which  it 
rendered  visible  on  the  seemingly  poHshed  surface 
of  the  marble. — Yet  evermore  was  this  delight  and 
triumph  followed  by  expressions  of  hatred,  and  ve- 
hement railings  against  a  Being,  who  yet,  he  assured 
us,  had  no  existence.  This  mystery  suddenly  recalled 
to  me  what  I  had  read  in  the  Holiest  Recess  of  the 
temple  of  Superttition,  The  old  man  spoke  in  divers 
tongues,  and  continued  to  utter  other  and  most  strange 
mysteries.  Among  the  rest  he  talked  much  and  ve- 
hemently concerning  an  infmite  series  of  causes  and 
effects,  which  he  explained  to  be-— a  string  of  blind 
men,  the  last  of  whom  caught  hold  of  the  skirt 
of  the  one  before  him,  he  of  the  next,  and  so  on  till 
they  were  all  out  of  sight :  and  that  they  all  walkeij 
infallibly  straight,  without  making  one  false  step, 
though  all  were  alike  blind.  Methought  I  borrowed 
courage  from  surprise,  and  asked  him, — Who  then  is 
at  the  head  to  guide  them  ?  He  looked  ot  me  with 
inef&ble  contempt,  not  unmixed  with  an  angry  sus- 
picion, and  then  replied,  **  No  one.  The  siring  of 
bUnd  men  went  on  for  ever  without  any  beginning ; 
for  although  one  blind  man  could  not  move  without 
stumbUng,  yet  infinite  blindness  supplied  the  want  of 
sight"  I  bunt  into  laughter,  which  instantly  turned  to 
terror— for  as  he  started  forward  in  rage,  I  caught 
a  glance  of  him  from  behind ;  and  lo !  I  beheld  a 
monster  biform  and  Janus-headed,  in  the  hinder  fiice 
and  shape  of  which  I  instantly  recognized  the  dread 
countenance  of  Superstition — and  in  the  terror  I 
awoke. 
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THE  IMPROVISATORE; 

OR  "JOHN  ANDERSON,  M7  JO.  JOHN." 

ScKNX:— A  tpaamu  drawing-room,  wUh  flutfuvrooin 
adjoining. 

CATHXaiNE. 

What  are  the  words  f 

KUZA. 

Ask  our  friend,  the  Improvisatore ;  here  he  comes : 
Kate  hoB  a  fiivor  to  uk  of  you»  Sir;  it  is  that  you 
will  repeat  the  ballad  that  Mr. wing  »  sweetly. 

FaiEND. 

It  is  in  Moore*s  Irish  Melodies ;  but  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  words  distinctly.  The  moral  of  them, 
however,  I  take  to  be  this  — 

Love  woald  remain  the  tsme  if  true. 
When  we  were  neither  youos  nor  new : 
Yea.  and  in  all  within  the  will  that  came, 
By  the  aame  proora  woald  ahow  itaeir  the  aame. 

EUZA. 

What  are  the  lines  you  repeated  from  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  which  my  brother  admired  so  much  ? 
It  begins  with  something  about  two  vines  so  close 
that  their  tendrils  intermingle. 

FRIKNIK    ' 

Tou  mean  Charies'  speech  to  Angelina,  in  **  the 
£lder  Brother." 

We  Ml  live  together,  like  our  two  neiKhbor  Tinea. 
Circling  our  aoula  and  lovpt  in  one  another ! 
We'll  apring  together,  and  we'll  bear  one  fruit; 
One  jo7  ahall  make  ua  aroile,  and  one  grief  roooro  ! 
One  age  go  with  ua,  and  one  hour  of  death 
Shall  cloae  our  ejea,  and  one  grave  make  ua  happj. 

CATHEaiNE. 
A  precious  boon,  that  would  go  far  to  reconcile 
one  to  old  age—this  love,  if  true !  But  is  there  any 
such  true  love  7 

FRIEND. 

I  hope  so. 

CATH1R1NE. 

But  do  you  believe  it  7 

XUZA  (eagerly). 
1  am  sure  he  does. 

FRIEND. 

From  a  man  turned  of  fifty,  Catherine,  I  imagiiie, 
expects  a  less  confident  answer. 

CATHERINE. 

A  more  sincere  one,  perhaps. 

FRIEND. 

Even  though  he  should  have  obtained  the  nick- 
name of  Improvisatore,  by  perpetrating  charades  and 
extempore  venes  at  Christmas  times  7 

EUZA. 

Nay,  but  be  serious. 

FRIENa 

Serious?  Doubtless.  A  grave  personage  of  my 
years  giving  a  love-lecture  to  two  young  ladies,  can- 
not well  be  otherwise.  The  difficulty,  I  suspect, 
would  be  for  them  to  remain  so.  It  will  be  asked 
whether  I  am  not  the  "  elderly  gentleman  *'  who  sate 
**  despairing  beside  a  ciear  stream,**  with  a  willow 
ibr  his  wig-block. 

ELIZA. 

Say  nnotlier  word,  and  we  will  call  it  downright 
afiectation. 


CATHERINE. 

No!  we  will  be  affronted,  drop  a  courtesy,  and  ask 
pardon  for  our  presumption  in  expecting  that  Mr.^— 
would  waste  his  aenae  on  two  inaignilicant  girls. 

FRIEND. 

Well,  well,  I  will  be  serious.  Hem!  Now  then 
commences  the  discourse ;  Mr.  Moore's  song  being 
the  text  Love,  as  distinguished  from  Friendship,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  passion  that  too  olien 
usurps  its  name,  on  the  other — 

LUCIUS. 

{EUza*s  hrothert  who  had  jtul  Joined  Ike  Irio,  m  a 
whisper  to  the  Friend).  But  is  not  Love  the  union  of 
both? 

FRIEND  (aside  to  Lucius). 

He  never  loved  who  thinks  so. 

ELIZA. 

Brother,  we  don't  want  you.  There !  Mrs.  H.  can- 
not arrange  the  dovver-yase  without  you.  Thank  you, 
Mrs.  UarimaiL 

LUCIUS. 

1  'II  have  my  revenge !  I  know  what  I  will  say ! 

ELIZA. 

Off!  off!  Now  dear  sir,— Love,  you  were  saying — 

FRIEND. 

Hush!  Preachings  you  mean,  Eliza 

ELiza  (impatiently), 
FMhaw! 

FRIEND. 

Well  then,  I  was  saying  that  Love,  truly  such,  is 
itself  not  the  roost  common  thing  in  the  world :  and 
mutual  love  still  less  so.  But  that  enduring  personal 
attachment,  so  beautifully  delineated  by  Erin's  sweet 
melodist,  and  still  mora  touchingly,  perhaps,  in  the 
well-knowTi  ballad,  **  John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John," 
in  addition  to  a  depth  and  constancy  of  character  of 
no  every-day  occurrence,  supposes  a  peculiar  sensi- 
bility and  tenderness  of  nature ;  a  constitutional  com- 
municativeness and  utterancy  of  heart  and  soul ;  a 
delight  in  the  detail  of  sympathy,  in  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  the  sacrament  within — to  couni,  as  ii 
were,  the  pulses  of  the  life  of  love.  But  above  all,  it 
supposes  a  soul  which,  even  in  the  pride  and  sum- 
mer-tide of  life— even  in  the  lustihood  of  health  and 
strength,  had  felt  oflenest  and  prized  highest  that 
which  age  cannot  take  away,  and  which  in  all  our 
lovings,  is  the  Love ; 

ELIZA. 

Iliere  is  something  here  (poiniing  to  her  kearf)  that 
seemM  to  understand  you,  but  wants  the  word  that 
would  make  it  understand  itself 

CATHERINE. 

T,  too,  seem  Xofeel  what  you  mean.  Interpret  tho 
feeling  for  us. 

•  FRIEND. 

^I  mean  that  wiBing  sense  of  the  insulficin?- 

ness  of  the  self  for  itself,  which  predispoaea  a  gener- 
ous nature  to  see,  in  the  total  being  of  another,  iho 
supplement  and  completion  of  its  own — that  quiet 
perpetual  seeking  which  the  presence  of  the  beloveil 
object  modulates,  not  suspends,  where  the  heart  m<». 
mently  finds,  and,  finding,  again  seeks  on — ^lavily 
when  **  life's  changeful  orb  has  pns^i'd  the  full,"  > 
mnfirmed  faith  in  the  noblenera  of  humanity,  ihun 
brought  home'  and  pressed,  as  it  were,  to  the  ver>* 
bosom  of  hourly  experience :  it  supfxwes,  I  say.  la 
heart-felt  reverence  for  worth,  not  the  less  deep  Itr 
cause  divested  of  its  solemnity  by  habit,  by  fiimilii. 
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itf,  by  motnal  inlinnitMS,  and  even  by  a  feeling  of 
modflttf  which  will  ariae  in  delicate  nundfl,  when 
diejr  are  oonadoui  of  poowing  the  same  or  the 
conetpoodent  excellence  in  their  own  characten. 
In  short,  there  muBi  be  a  mind»  which,  while  it  feels 
tfaa  beaotiful  and  the  excellent  in  the  beloved  as  its 
own,  and  by  right  of  love  appropriates  it,  can  call 
Goodnasi  its  Playfellow,  and  dares  ^ke  sport  of 
time  and  infinni^,  while,  in  the  penon  of  a  thou- 
nnd-foklly  endeared  partner,  we  feel  for  agod  Virtvk 
the  careaang  fondness  that  belongs  to  the  Innocence 
of  childhood,  and  repeat  the  same  attentions  and 
tender  courtesies  as  had  been  dictated  by  the  same 
aflection  to  the  same  object  when  attired  in  feminine 
loveliness  or  in  manly  beauty. 

EUZA. 

What  a  soothing— what  an  elevatmg  idea! 

CATHSKINK. 

If  it  be  not  only  an  idea, 

FRIEND. 

At  all  events,  these  qoalities  which  I  have  ennmer- 
ated,  are  rarefy  found  united  in  a  single  individual. 
How  much  more  rare  must  it  be,  that  two  such  m- 
dividuals  should  meet  together  in  this  wide  world 
uDder  circumstances  that  admit  of  their  union  as 
Iliubood  and  Wife!  A  person  may  be  highly  estima- 
ble on  the  whole,  nay,  amiable  as  neighbor,  friend, 
luosemate— in  sliort,  in  all  the  concentric  circles  of 
■uachment,  save  only  the  last  and  inmost ;  and  yet 
from  how  many  causes  be  estranged  from  the  highest 
perfection  in  this!  Pride,  coldness  or  festidionsni 
of  nature,  worldly  cares,  an  anxious  or  ambitious  dis- 
pf«ition,  a  passion  for  display,  a  sullen  temper— one 
or  the  other — ^too  often  proves  **  the  dead  fly  in  the 
t^ompost  of  spices,'*  and  any  one  is  enough  to  unfit  it 
for  the  predoos  balm  of  unction.  For  some  mighty 
pMd  sort  of  people,  too,  there  is  not  seldom  a  tort  of 
solemn  satniviinet  or,  if  you  will,  urdne  vanity,  that 
kcepn  itself  alive  by  sucking  the  paws  of  its  own  self- 
importance.  And  as  this  high  sense,  or  rather  sensa- 
tion of  their  own  value  is,  for  the  roost  part,  ground- 
ed  on  negative  qualities,  so  they  have  no  better  means 
of  preserving  the  same  but  by  negative — diat  is,  by 
M(  domg  or  saying  any  thing,  that  might  be  put  down 
ibr  foad,  silly,  or  nonsensical,— or  (to  use  ^eir  own 
phrase)  by  never  forgetting  tkemtdee$f  which  some  of 
iheir  acquaintance  are  uncharitable  enough  to  think 
ihe  roost  worthless  object  they  could  be  employed  in 
remembering. 

ciJiA  (tn  anmoer  to  a  whiMperfrom  Catherine). 
To  a  hair !  He  most  have  sate  for  it  himself  Save 
ne  fiom  sodi  folks  I  But  they  are  out  of  the  question. 

FRIENIX 

True !  but  the  same  e^ct  is  produced  in  thousands 
bf  the  too  general  insensibility  to  a  very  important 
troth;  this,  namely,  that  the  misery  of  human  life  is 
msde  up  of  large  masses,  each  separated  from  the 
other  by  certain  intervals.  One  year,  the  death  of  a 
child ;  years  after,  a  feilure  in  trade ;  after  another 
longer  or  shorter  interval,  a  daughter  may  have 
married  unhappily; — ^in  all  but  the  singularly  un- 
fortunate, the  integral  parts  that  compose  the 
Mai  of  the  unhappiness  of  a  man's  life,  are  easily 
counted,  and  distinctly  remembered.  The  haptiness 
of  life,  on  the  contrary,  is  made  up  of  minute  fiao- 
tioDs — the  little,  soon-foigotten  charities  of  a  kiss,  a 
■nile,  a  kind  look,  a  heartfelt  compliment  in  Om  dis- 


guise of  playful  raiUeiy,  and  the  countless  other 
Initesimals  of  pleasurable  thought  and  genial 
feeling. 

CATlfERINE. 

Well,  Sir ;  you  have  said  quite  enough  to  make  me 
despair  of  finding  a  *'John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,*' 
to  totter  down  the  hill  of  life  with. 

PRIEND. 

Not  so !  Good  men  are  not,  I  trust,  so  much  scarcer 
than  good  women,  but  that  what  another  would  find 
in  you,  you  may  hope  to  find  in  another.  But  well, 
however,  may  that  boon  be  rare,  the  possession  of 
which  would  be  more  than  an  adequate  reward  for 
the  rarest  virtue. 


Surely,  he  who  has  described  it  so  beautifully, 
must  have  posscBoed  it  f 

PRIENn. 

If  he  were  worthy  to  have  possessed  it,  and  had 
believingly  anticipated  and  not  found  it,  how  bitter 
the  disappointment ! 

{Then,  after  a  paum  cfafew  minutet). 

Answer  (ex  improoiso). 
Yea,  yes !  that  boon,  life's  richest  treat. 
He  had,  or  fencied  that  he  had ; 
Say,  't  was  but  in  his  own  conceit— 

The  fancy  made  him  glad ! 
Crown  of  his  cup,  and  garnish  of  his  dish ! 
The  boon,  prefigured  in  his  earliest  wish! 
The  fair  fulfilment  of  his  poesy, 
When  his  young  heart  fint  yeam'd  for  sympathy . 

But  e*en  the  meteor  ofispnng  of  the  brain 

Unnourish'd  wane ! 
Faith  asks  her  daily  bread. 
And  Fancy  must  be  fed ! 
Now  so  it  chanced — from  wet  «*  dry, 
It  boots  not  how — ^I  know  not  why — 
She  miss'd  her  wonted  food :  and  quickly 
Poor  Fancy  staggerM  and  gr^w  sickly. 
Then  came  a  restless  state,  't  wixt  yea  and  nay. 
His  faith  was  fix'd,  his  heart  all  ebb  and  flow ; 
Or  like  a  berk,  in  some  half-shelter'd  bay, 
Above  its  anchor  driving  to  and  fra 

That  boon,  whio^  but. to  have  possess'd 
Tn  a  belief,  gave  life  a  zest — 
Uncertain  both  what  it  had  been. 
And  if  b^  error  lost,  or  luck ; 
And  what  it  ions.' — an  evergreen 
Which  some  insidious  blight  had  struck. 
Or  annual  flower,  wliich  past  its  blow 
No  vernal  spell  shall  e'er  revive ; 
Uncertain,  and  afraid  to  know. 
Doubts  toss'd  him  to  and  fro ; 
Hope  keeping  Love,  Love  Hope  alive, 
like  babcM  bewilder'd  in  a  siww. 
That* cling  and  huddle  from  the  cold 
In  hollow  tree  or  ruin'd  fold. 

Those  sparkling  colon,  once  his  boasC 

Fading,  one  by  one  away. 
Thin  and  hueleas  as  a  ghost. 

Poor  Fancy  on  her  sick-bed  lay  { 
ni  at  distanae,  worse  when  near, 
TeUing  her  dreams  to  jealous  Fear ! 
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Where  was  it  then,  the  sociable  sprite 
That  crown'd  the  Fbet's  cup  and  deck*d  his  didi! 
Poor  shadow  cast  from  an  unsteady  wiih» 
Itself  a  substance  hy  no  other  right 
But  that  it  intercepted  Reason's  light; 
It  dimm'd  his  eye,  it  darken'd  on  his  brow, 
A  peevish  mood,  a  tedious  time,  I  trow! 
Thank  Heaven!  'tis  not  so  now. 


O  bliss  of  blissful  hours! 
The  boon  of  Heaven's  decreeing. 
While  yet  in  Eden's  bowers 
Dwelt  the  Tint  Husband  and  his  sinless  Mate ! 
The  one  sweet  plant  which,  piteous  Heaven  agreeing, 
They  bore  with  them  through  Eden's  closing  gate! 
Of  life's  gay  summer-tide  the  sovran  Rose ! 
Late  autumn's  Amaranth,  that  more  fragrant  blows 
When  Passion's  flowers  all  fall  or  fade ; 
If  this  were  ever  his,  in  outward  being, 
Or  but  his  own  true  love's  projected  shade, 
Now,  that  at  length  by  certain<proof  he  knows, 
That  whether  real  or  magic  show, 
Whate'er  it  totu,  it  is  no  longer  so ; 
Though  heart  be  lonesome,  Hope  laid  low, 
Yet,  Lady !  deem  him  not  unblest : 
The  certainty  that  struck  Hope  dead. 
Hath  left  Contentment  in  her  stead : 
And  that  is  next  to  best! 


THE  GARDEN  OF  BOCCACaO. 

Of  late,  in  one  of  those  most  weaiy  hours, 
When  life  seems  emptied  of  all  genial  powers, 
A  dreary  mood,  which  be  who  ne'er  has  known 
May  bless  his  happy  lot,  I  sate  alone ; 
And,  from  the  numbing  spell  to  win  relief) 
Call'd  on  the  past  for  thought  of  glee  or  grie£ 
In  vain !  berefl  alike  of  grief  and  glee, 
I  sate  and  cower'd  o'er  my  own  vacancy ! 
^  And  as  I  walch'd  the  dull  continuous  ache, 
*  Which,  all  else  slumb'ring,  seem'd  alone  to  waka ; 

0  Friend !  long  wont  to  notice  yet  donceal. 
And  soothe  by  silence  what  words  cannot  heal, 

1  but  half  saw  that  quiet  hand  of  thine 
Place  on  my  desk  this  eiquisite  design, 
Boccaccio's  Garden  and  its  faery, 

The  love,  the  joyaunce,  and  the  gallantry! 
An  Idyll,  with  Boccaccio's  spirit  warm. 
Framed  in  the  silent  poesy  of  form, 
like  flocks  adown  a  newly-bathed  steep 

Emerging  from  a  mist :  or  like  a  stream 
Of  music  soft  that  not  dispels  the  sleep. 

But  casts  in  happier  moulds  the  slumberer's  dream, 
Gazed  by  an  idle  eye  with  silent  might 
The  picture  stole  upon  my  inward  sight 
A  tremulous  warmth  crept  gradaal  o'er  my  chest, 
As  though  an  in&nt's  finger  touch'd  my  breast 
And  one  by  one  (I  know  not  whence)  were  brought 
All  spirits  of  power  that  most  had  stirr'd  my  thought 
In  selfless  boyhood,  on  a  new  world  tost 
Of  wonder,  and  in  its  own  fancies  lost ; 
Or  charm'd  my  youth,  that  kindled  from  above. 
Loved  ere  it  loved,  and  sought  a  form  fbr  love ; 


Or  lent  a  lustre  to  the  earnest  scan 
Of  manhood,  musing  what  and  whence  is  man 
Wild  strain  of  Scalds,  that  in  the  sea-wom  caves 
Rehearsed  their  waiHspell  to  the  winds  and  wave* 
Or  fiitefnl  hymn  of  diose  prophetic  maids. 
That  call'd  on  Hertha  in  deep  forest  glades ; 
Or  minstrel  lay,  that  cheer'd  the  baron's  feast ; 
Or  rhyme  of  city  pomp,  of  monk  and  priest. 
Judge,  mayor,  uid  many  a  guild  in  long  array. 
To  high-church  pacing  on  the  great  saint's  day. 
And  many  a  verse  which  to  myself  I  sang. 
That  woke  the  tear,  yet  stole  away  the  pang. 
Of  hopes  which  in  lamenting  I  renew'd. 
And  last,  a  matron  now,  of  sober  mien. 
Yet  radiant  still  and  with  no  earthly  sheen. 
Whom  as  a  faery  child  my  childhood  woo'd 
Even  in  my  dav^Ti  of  thought— Philosophy. 
Though  then  unconscious  of  herself,  pardie, 
She  bore  no  other  name  than  Poesy; 
And,  like  a  gift  from  heaven,  in  hfeful  glee. 
That  had  but  newly  lefl  a  mother's  knee. 
Prattled  and  play'd  with  bird  and  flower,  and  tlona. 
As  if  with  elfln  playfellows  well  known. 
And  life  reveal'd  to  innocence  alone. 


Thanks,  gentle  artist !  now  I  can  descry 

Thy  fair  creation  with  a  mastering  eye. 

And  aU  awake !    And  now  in  fix'd  gaze  stand. 

Now  wander  through  the  Eden  of  thy  hand; 

Praise  the  green  arches,  on  the  fountain  clear 

See  fragment  shadows  of  the  crossing  deer, 

And  with  that  serviceable  nymph  J  stoop. 

The  crystal  from  its  restless  pool  to  sooopi 

I  see  no  longer !  I  myself  am  there, « 

Sit  on  the  ground-sward,  and  the  banquet  share. 

'Tis  I,  that  sweep  that  lute's  love^echoing  strings. 

And  gaze  upon  the  maid  who  gazmg  sings : 

Or  pause  and  listen  to  the  tinkling  bells 

From  the  high  lower,  and  think  that  there  die  dwells 

With  old  Boccaccio's  soul  1  stand  possest. 

And  breathe  an  air  like  life,  that  swells  my  chest. 


The  brightness  of  the  world,  O  thou  onoe  free, 
And  always  fair,  rare  land  of  courtesy ! 
O,  Florence !  with  the  Tuscan  fields  and  hHIs ! 
And  famous  Amo  fed  with  all  their  rills ; 
Thou  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy ! 
Rich,  ornate,  populous,  all  treasures  thine, 
The  golden  com,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 
Fair  dties,  gallant  monsioDs,  casdes  old. 
And  fivests,  where  beside  his  leafy  hold 
The  sullen  boar  hath  heard  the  distant  horn. 
And  whets  his  tusks  against  the  gnarled  tfaora , 
Palladian  palace  with  its  storied  halls ; 
Fountains,  where  Love  lies  listening  to  their  fidls 
Gardens,  where  flings  the  bridge  its  airy  span. 
And  Nature  makes  her  happy  home  with  man ; 
Where  many  a  gorgeous  flower  is  duly  fed 
With  its  own  rill,  on  its  own  spangled  bed. 
And  wreathes  the  marble  urn,  or  leans  its  head, 
A  mimic  mourner,  that  ^ith  veil  withdrawn 
Weeps  liquid  gems,  the  presents  of  the  dawn. 
Thine  all  delights,  an<l  every  muse  is  thine : 
And  more  than  all,  the  embrace  and  intertwina 
Of  all  with  alt  in  gay  and  twinkling  dance  * 
'Mid  gods  of  Greece  and  waniora  of  i 
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See !  fioccace  nti,  unibldiog  on  his  knees 
The  new-ibund  roU  of  old  Mieonides  ;* 
But  fiom  hie  mantle's  fold,  and  near  the  heart, 
Peers  0?id*s  Holy  Book  of  Love's  sweet  sniartit 

0  ftll-enjoying  and  all-blending  sage. 
Long  be  it  mine  to  con  thy  roasy  page» 
Where,  half  conceal'd,  the  eye  of  fiincy  views 
FauDs,  nymphs,  and  winged  saints,  all  gracious  to  thy 
muse! 

Sdll  in  thy  garden  let  me  watch  their  pranks. 
And  see  in  Dian's  vest  between  the  ranks 
Of  the  Inm  vines,  some  maid  that  half  believes 
The  vutal  fires,  of  which  her  lover  grieves, 
With  that  sly  satyr  peering  through  the  leaves ! 


MY  BAPTISMAL  BIRTH-DAY. 

URB  00MP06KD  ON  A  8ICK  BCD,  UNDER  SEVERS 
BODILY  8I7FFEAING,  OM  MY  SPIRITUAL  BIRTH-DAY, 
OCTOBER  SSth. 

Boir  unto  God  in  Christ-  in  Christ,  my  All! 
What,  that  Earth  boasts,  were  not  lost  cheaply,  rather 
Thsn  forfeit  that  blest  Name,  by  which  we  call 
Hie  Holy  Ons,  the  Almighty  God,  Our  Father f 
Father  !  in  Christ  we  live    and  Christ  in  Thee : 
£ieniai  Tbtni,  and  everlastmg  We ! 

The  Heir  of  Heaven,  henceforth  I  dread  not  Death. 
In  Christ  I  live,  in  Christ  I  draw  the  breadi 
OfthetraeLife.    Let  Sea,  and  Earth,  and  Sky 
Wsge  war  against  me :  on  my  front  I  show 
T\uiT  mighty  Master's  seal !   In  vain  they  try 
To  end  my  life,  who  can  but  end  its  Woe. 

b  diat  a  Death-bed,  where  die  Christian  lies  f 
Tesf^Bnt  not  hit:  Tis  Death  itself  lAere  dies. 


FRAGMENTS 
FROM  THE  WRECK  OF  MEMORY: 

OR 
POtnOm  OF  rOKMB  OOMPOSBD  in  early  MANBOOa 

[Note. — It  may  not  be  without  use  or  interest  to 
yoatfaihl,  and  especially  to  intelligent  female  readers 

*Boeeaeeio  claimed  Tor  himieirthe  glory  of  bavinf  ftnt  in- 
Iredaeed  ths  works  of  Homer  to  hii  ooontrymen. 

tl  ksow  ftw  more  sUikiof  or  mora  interestinir  prooft  of  tba 
vraivbelaiing  latfasiioe  whieb  the  ttudr  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
■is  danies  exereind  oo  tbo  judgDienti,  feeliDgt,  aod  imairi- 
Mlion  of  the  litersti  of  Europe  at  the  cnmmencemeDt  of  the 
NMoralioo  of  Itteratnre,  than  the  paasnge  in  the  Filocopo  of 
Boceaedo;  where  the  aaite  imtroctor,  Rachm.  aa  aoon  as  the 
rooif  prinoe  and  the  beaatiful  firi  Biancafiore  had  learned 
tkcv  kaert,  aela  them  to  atiidj  the  IM9  B»ok,  Ovid'*  Jirt  ef 
Iftt,  Ineomincio  Racheo  a  meUere  il  bug  officio  in  emecu- 
aoea  coo  intefm  aonecitadine.  E  loro,  in  breve  tempo,  inaeg* 
nto  a  eoooaeer  to  lettere,  ftee  hgtn  il  »anto  libra  d^  Omidio, 
M(  fmol*  tl  nmmc  pmC«  mottra,  etm9  i  tanti  fuoeM  di  Ve- 
Mre  fi  dtbktmm  n§  fndU  cu»H  ^ectmdert.'* 
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of  poetry,  to  observe,  that  in  the  attempt  to  adapt  the 
Greek  metres  to  the  English  language,  we  must  begin 
by  substituting  quality  of  sound  for  quantity — that  is, 
accentuated  or  comparatively  emphasized  syllables, 
for  what,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  are  named 
long,  and  of  which  the  prosodial  mark  is  ' ;  and  vice 
vered,  unaecentuated  syllables  for  short,  marked  ". 
Now  the  hexameter  veise  consists  of  two  sorts  of  feet, 
the  spondee,  composed  of  two  long  syllables,  and  the 
dactyl,  composed  of  one  long  syllable  followed  by  two 
short  The  following  verse  from  the  Ffealms,  is  a  rare 
instance  of  a  perfect  heza^neter  (i  e.  line  of  six  feet) 
in  the  English  language :  — 

God  came  |  iip  with  &  |  shout :  oiir  |  Lord  with 
the  I  soiind  Of  &  |  triimpSt. 

But  so  few  are  the  truly  gpondaic  words  in  our  lan- 
guage, such  as  Egypt,  iiprOar,  tiirmOil,  dec.,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  substitute,  in  most  instandes,  the 
trochee,  or  ~  &,  t.  e.  such  words  as  merrj^,  lighdj^,  dsc. 
for  the  proper  spondee.  It  need  only  be  added,  that 
in  the  hexameter  the  fifth  foot  must  be  a  dactyl,  and 
the  sixth  a  spondee,  or  trochee.  I  will  end  this  note 
with  two  hexameter  lines,  likewise  from  the  Pbalms. 

There  Is  li  |  river  tho  |  flowing  whSre  |  Of  sh&U  | 
glftdden  the  clt^ 

Halle  I  lajah  the  |  cTtj^  Sf  |  GOd  JehOv&h !  h&th  | 
blest  her.j 


L  HYMN  TO  THE  EARTH. 

Earth  !  thou  mother  of  numberless  children,  the  n 

and  the  mother, 
Hail!  O Goddess,  thrice  hail!   Blest  be  dura!  and, 

blessing,  I  hymn  thee ! 
Forth,  ye  sweet  sounds !  from  my  harp,  and  my  voiee 

shall  float  on  your  suiges — 
Soar  thou  aloft,  O  my  soul !  and  bear  up  my  song  on 

thy  pinions. 

Travelling  the  vale  with  mine  eyes— green  meadows, 

and  lake  with  green  island. 
Dark  in  its  basin  of  rock,  and  the  bare  stream  flowing 

in  brightness. 
Thrilled  with  thy  beauty  and  love,  in  the  wooded  slope 

of  the  mountain, 
Here,  Great  Mother,  I  lie,  thy  child  with  its  head  on 

thy  bosom ! 
Playful  the  spirits  of  noon,  that  creep  or  rush  thraugh 

thy  tresses: 
Green-haired  Goddess  I  refresh  me ;  and  hark !  as  they 

hurry  or  linger. 
Fill  the  pause  of  my  harp,  or  sustain  it  with  musical 

murmurs. 
Into  my  being  thou  murmonst  joy;  and  tenderest 

sadness 
Shed'st  thou,  like  dew.  on  my  heart,  till  the  joy  and 

the  heavenly  gladness 
Pour  themselves  forth  from  my  heart  in  tears,  and  the 

hymns  of  thanksgiving. 
Earth !  thou  mother  of  numberless  children,  the  laam 

and  the  mother. 
Sister  thou  of  the  Stan,  and  beloved  by  the  sun,  tbi 

rejoioer! 
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Goaidiaii  and  friend  of  the  Moon,  O  Earth,  whom 
the  Cometa  forget  not, 

Yea,  in  the  measureless  distance  wheel  round,  and 
again  Ihey  behold  thee  ? 

Fadeless  and  young  (and  what  if  the  latest  birth  of 
Creation  7) 

Bride  and  consort  of  Heaven,  that  looks  down  upon 
thee  enamored ! 

Say,  mysterious  Earth !  O  say,  great  Mother  and  God- 
dess! 

Was  it  not  well  with  thee  then,  when  first  thy  lap 
was  ungirdled. 

Thy  lap  to  the  genial  Heaven,  the  day  that  he  wooed 
thee  and  won  thee .' 

Fair  was  thy  blush,  the  fairest  and  fust  of  the  blushes 
of  morning  I 

Deep  was  the  shudder,  O  Earth !  the  throe  of  thy 
self^retention : 

July  thou  strovest  to  flee,  and  didst  seek  thyself  at 
thy  centre ! 

Mightier  far  was  the  joy  of  thy  sudden  resilience ; 
and  forthwith 

Myriad  myriads  of  lives  teemed  forth  from  the  mighty 
embracement. 

Thousand-fold  tribes  of  dwellers,  impelled  by  thou- 
sand-fold instincts, 

Filled,  as  a  dream,  the  wide  waters:  the  rivers  sang 
on  their  channels ; 

Laughed  on  their  shores  the  hoarse  sees :  the  yearn- 
ing ocean  swelled  upward : 

Toung  life  lowed  through  the  meadows,  the  vroods, 
and  the  echoing  mountains. 

Wandered  bleating  in  valleys,  and  warbled  in  blos- 
soming branches. 


IL  ENGLISH  HEXAMETERS,  WRITTEN  DURINQ 
A  TEMPORARY  BLINDNESS,  IN  1799. 

O,  WHAT  a  life  is  the  Ey£*s  !  what  a  strange  and 

inscrutable  essence ! 
Him,  that  is  utterly  blind,  nor  glimpses  the  fire  that 

warms  him ; 
Him,  that  never  beheld  the  swelling  breast  of  his 

mother ; 
Him,  that  smiled  in  his  gladness,  as  a  babe  that  smiles 

in  its  slumber ; 
Even  for  Him  it  exists!    It  moves  and  stirs  in  its 

prison! 
Lives  with  a  separate  life ;  and ^'  Is  it  a  Spirit  7" 

he  murmurs : 
-  Sure,  it  has  thoughts  of  its  own,  and  to  sse  is  only 

a  language !" 


m.   THE   HOMERIC   HEXAMETER    DESCRIBED 
AND  EXEMPUFIED. 

f^TEONQLT  it  bean  us  ak»g  in  swelling  and  limitless 

bilbwi, 
Nblhing  before  and  nothing  behind  but  the  sky  ud 


IV.  THE  OVIDIAN  ELEGIAC  METRE  DESCRIBED 
AND  EXEMPLIFIED. 

In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  silvery  column ; 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  back. 


V.   A  VERSIFIED  REFLECTIOBT. 

[A  Force  is  the  provincial  term  in  Cumberland  for 
any  narrow  fiill  of  water  from  the  summit  of  a  moon- 
tain  precipice.  — The  following  stanza  (it  may  not 
arrogate  the  name  of  poem)  or  venilEed  leflcciioB, 
was  composed  while  the  author  was  gazing  on  three 
pamllel  Forcet,  on  a  moonlight  night,  a^  the  loot  of 
the  Saddleback  Fell.— S.  T.  C] 

On  stem  Buncarthur*8  perilous  height 
The  wind  is  tyrannous  and  strong: 
And  flashing  forth  unsteady  light 
From  stem  Blencarthur's  skiey  height 
As  loud  the  torrents  throng! 

Beneath  the  moon  in  gentle  weather 
They  bind  the  earth  and  sky  together : 
But  oh!  the  Sky,  and  all  its  forma,  how  quiet! 
The  things  that  seek  the  Earth,  how  full  of  none 
and  riot! 


LOVE'S  GHOST  AND  RE-EVANITION. 

AN  AJLUDOORIC  EOMANCK. 

Like  a  lone  Arab,  old  and  blind. 

Some  caravan  had  left  behind; 

Who  sito  beside  a  ruin*d  well, 

Where  the  shy  Dipsads*  bask  and  swell! 
And  now  he  cowers  with  low-hung  head  aslant. 
And  listens  for  some  human  sound  in  vain ; 
And  now  the  aid,  which  Heaven  alone  can  grant. 

Upturns  his  eyeless  face  from  Heaven  to  gain 

Even  thus,  in  languid  mood  and  vacant  hour. 

Resting  my  eye  upon  a  drooping  plant. 

With  brow  low-bent,  within  my  garden  bower, 

I  sate  upon  its  couch  of  Camomile : 

And  lo!— or  was  it  a  brief  sleep,  the  while 

I  watched  the  sickly  calm  and  aimless  scope 

Of  my  own  heart  ? — I  saw  the  inmate,  IIopc, 

That  once  had  made  that  heart  so  warm. 
Lie  lifeless  at  my  feet ! 

And  Love  stole  in,  in  maiden  form. 
Toward  my  arbohseat! 

She  bent  and  kissed  her  sister's  lips. 
As  she  was  wont  to  do; 

Alas !  H  was  but  a  chilling  breath. 

That  woke  enough  of  life  in  death 
To  make  Hops  die  anew. 


*Ths  Aspi  of  His  ssad  dsssin^ « 
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LIGHT-HEABTEDNESS  IN  RHTBIE. 


L  THB  tCPBOOP  AND  KEPLT: 
01,  TBB  l!UmBB^niSr*S  AfOUMIT,  FOR  A  BOBHET 

coHHrmD  or  m.  and  mu. *b  oakddt,  on 

■DMiKAT  Mominifa,  Vm  of  mat,  1833;  nrwmr 

THB  BOVM  of  BUBTKSI  HID  TWKLTI. 

"FiBp  Mr.  Golflridgo f^ud  ean thii  bo  yoQ t 
Brook  two  fwniMiiilnwntit--ond in  ehorolhtiino  toot 
HtYo  jon  HOC  Imid,  or  havo  yon  hooid  in  vain. 
The  hath  onfl  piiowiago  lOf otding  abtinf — 
CnnriiMnni  ihrill,  tliot  ■fariU  cried  nMek'rd  drown  ^ 
norii  fioM  nie  drap— (he  youth  not  yet  eot  down^ 
Lsttar  to  ■woet-heeii— the  lat  dying  apeeoh — 
And  did'nt  all  thit  begin  in  Sabbath-breach  T 
Too,  that  knew  better!    In  broad  open  day 
Steal  in,  ataal  out,  and  etaal  oar  flowen  away  ? 
What eoaUpoaeeee  yon T    Ah!  ■weetyootfa.lftar, 
Hm  cfaap  wilh  hone  and  tul  wae  at  yoor  ear  T 


i  of  lata,  aocoeiog  ftncy  bnn^ 

Tnm  fiur  C to  the  FOet'a  thought 

Now  hear  the  meek  Punaerian  yonth'a  reply  >— 
A  boor— a  pleadiqg  k»k— a  downoaat  eye-- 
Anddien: 

"  Fab  dame!  a  Tieiooary  wight, 
Herd  hf  your  hOl-eide  maoeion  eparUing  white, 
Hii  thooght  an  horering  round  the  MoMe*  bne, 
Loqg  hath  it  been  yoor  Foef  a  wont  to  roam. 
And  many  a  nom,  on  hie  bed-^hanned  eenee. 
So  ridi  a  Btieain  of  oraeie  iwoed  thence, 
Hedeem'd  hfaneelC  ae  it  fbw'd  warbling  on, 
Beade  the  Tocal  Ibant  of  Helicon! 
Bos  when,  ae  if  to  eetde  die  concern, 
A  nymph  tao  he  bebehi,  in  many  a  torn, 
GoidiDg  the  eweet  rill  fiom  iti  tmnd  urn ; 
Bey,  can  yon  Memo  f— No !  none,  that  eaw  and  heard, 
CoaU  Uame  a  hard,  that  he,  thoe  inly  etirr'd, 
A  moae  beholdiiv  in  each  ferrent  trait, 

Touk  Mary  H Ibr  PbUy  Hynmia! 

Ott  haply  ae  thou  alood  beaide  the  maid 
Qdo  lolber  firm  in  mUe  etole  armyed. 
If  with  regietfal  thooght  he  haiVd  in  fiber, 

C m,  hie  kiv-feet  fiiend  Mol  FOmoni  f 

Bat  mart  of  fom,  eoft  warUmge,  I  complain! 
Twae  y«,  that  fiom  the  bee-hive  of  my  bnin 
Did  hue  the  fuieiea  firth,  a  fieakirii  loat^ 
And  mitohod  the  air  with  dieame  tom*d  inrideout. 

Thorn  all  eoneptred— each  power  of  eye  and  ear. 

And  thii  gay  month,  th*  enehantrem  of  the  year, 

To  cheat  popr  me  (Do  ooii|orer,  God  wot!) 

And  C — --m*a  eelf  aeeompUee  in  the  plot 

Can  foa  then  wonder  if  I  went  aelny  t 

Not  horde  ahme,  nor  loven  mad  aa  they— 

All  Natare  iof^rmmB  in  the  month  of  Mqr* 

And  if  I  plock'd  *  each  flower  that  fMorfHt  btowaT^ 

Who  wvlke  in  eieop»  iieode  fiUow  mnet  hie  iioee. 


Thoe  king  aeeuetomed  on  the  twy4brit'd  hill,* 
To  pluck  both  Sower  and  floweret  at  mgr  will ; 
The  fuden**  maoe,  hko  N64nan*a  land,  I  tiaod. 
Nor  onmmon  law,  nor  elatnto  in  my  head ; 
For  my  own  proper  emell,  eight  fiocy,  ieeliqg; 
With  antooratio  hand  atonoe  ropealmg 
fire  Acli  of  FMiaaBont  'gainat  private  elealii« ! 

Bat  yet  flom  C m,  who  deapain  of  grace  t 

There  *e  no  epring-gun  nor  man-tmp  in  that  fioe ! 
Let  Moeee  then  look  black,  and  Aaron  blue. 
That  look  ae  if  they  had  little  ebe  to  do : 

For  C m  speaki.  -  Poor  yoath !  he'e  but  a  waif! 

The  epoone  all  right?  The  hen  and  chickene  eafet 

Well,  well,  he  ehall  not  firfeit  our  regaide  — 

The  Eighth  Commandment  wae  not  made  far  Barde  V* 

n.   IN  ANSWER  TO  A  FEI£ND*B  QUESTION. 
Her  attachment  may  diflbr  fiom  youre  in  degree, 

Phmded  they  are  both  of  one  Jb'ad ; 
But  fiiendehip^  how  tender  ao  over  it  be, 

Giyee  no  accord  to  lovob  however  refined. 

Love,  that  meeto   not  vrith  tove,  ita  tme  nature 
nvealing, 

GrowB  aehamed  of  itmU;  and  demon: 
If  yoo  cannot  lift  hen  up  toyoor  etato  of  ieelmg; 

Ton  moat  lower  down  your  etate  to  hen. 


m.  UNEB  TO  A  OOmC  AUTHOR,  ON  AN  ABU- 
SIVE REYIEW. 

What  though  the   chilly  wido4noath'd  quacking 


From  Ae  rank  ewampe  of  murk  Review-land  croak: 
So  wae  it  neighbour,  in  Ae  timee  befire  ue. 
When  Momue,  throwing  on  hie  Attic  ckiak. 
Romped  vridi  Ae  Gncee:  and  each  tickled  Moee 
(That  TOrk,  Dan  Phmboe,  whom  barde  call  divhie, 
Wae  married  to  -atleaet  he  fa^--aU  mne)  — 
lliey  fled ;  hot  with  nverted  fiuiee  ran ! 
Tet  eomewbat  the  brood  fioedome  to  eicuee. 
They  had  allured  ihe  aodacmue  Greek  to  nee. 
Swore  they  mielook  him  fir  their  own  Good  litt. 
Thie  Momae— Arietophanee  on  earth 
Men  called  him— moogro  all  hie  wit  and  worth, 
Wae  croaked  and  gabbled  at  How,  then,  ahouhl  yoo. 
Or  I,  Friend,  hope  to 'ecape  the  ekulking  crow  f 
No :  laugh,  and  eay  aloud,  in  tonee  of  glee, 
« I  hate  the  quacking  tribe,  and  they  bato  me!" 


IV.   AN  KXFBCTORATION, 
OB  ■PLBcrno  crnoipomx,  on  kt  jotfol  mPAKTUU 

FaOM  THE  CXTT  OF  OOLOONC 

At  I  am  Rhymer, 

And  now  at  leaet  a  merry  one, 
Mr.  Muiifa  Rndaeheimer  t 

And  the  chnroh  of  St  Geryon 


^TbeEaeNdiFenawatii  nnarfcaUeferitolwoMi 
of  oMqaal  iMtoht  tbe  low.  dMoniealed  Buimlei 
biglMrUichffata 

tTtaepoU-orieofRI-aiAwiea. 
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An  th«  two  thlofi  atone 
That  dewr?e  to  be  known 
Jntbe  bodjNuad'aoal-eiiDking  town  of  Cologne. 

EXPECTORATION  THE  8B0OND. 

In  Coln,  t  a  town  of  mooka  and  bonea,  t 

And  pavementi  fiing*d  with  morderoua  itonaa ; 

And  raga,  and  hogi,  and  hideous  wenchea ; 

I  ooonted  two-and-aeveoly  srenchea, 

AU  well-defined  and  wveral  atinka ! 

Ye  nymphs  that  reign  o'er  sewers  and  sinks, 

The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known. 

Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne ; 

But  tell  me,  nymphs!  what  power  divine 

Shall  henceforth  waah  the  river  Rhine  T$ 


SONG 
:  msftOTiia  on  HBARiiia  a  sonq  im  nuun  of  a 

LAOr'a  BEAOTf . 

T  IS  not  the  lily  hrow  I  priie. 
Nor  roseate  cheeks,  nor  sonny  eyes. 
Enough  of  lilies  and  of  loaaa! 
A  thooaand  ibid  more  dear  to  mo 
The  gentle  look  that  k>ve  diackisea, 
The  look  that  love  alone  can  aee. 


THE  POET'S  ANSWER 

TO  A  LIDT'S  aUKSnON  anPECTINQ  THE  ACOOMPUSH- 
MSNTt  MOST  DXHKABI^  IN  AN  IMnEUCntOB  OP 
CHILDRXN. 

0*BR  wayward  childhood  would'st  then  hold  film  rale. 
And  ami  thee  in  the  light  of  hajipy  ftoes ; 
LovN,  Hon,  and  PATmcc,  theae  moat  be  lAy  Giwees, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  fint  ktip  mhoeL 
for  as  old  Atlas  on  his  braad  neck  placaa 
Heaven'a  stany  globe,  and  there  aoataini  it ;  ao 
JO  these  opbear  the  Httle  world  below 
Of  Edocation,  Patibnok,  Love,  and  HotK 
Methinks,  I  see  them  gionp'd  in  seemly  show, 
The  atrailen'd  arms  npniaed,  the  palmB*aalot>e 
And  fdbea  that  touehing,  as  adown  they  flow, 
Diatinedy  Mend,  like  snow  eaaboss'd  in  snow. 

O  part  them  never!  If  Hope  prostrate  lie. 

Love  too  will  sink  and  die. 
Bat  Love  is  subtle,  and  will  proof  derive 
Fran  her  own  life  that  Hon  ia  yet  alive. 
4\nd  bending  o'er,  with  soul-transfasing  eyes. 
And  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  Mother  Dove, 
Wooes  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  supplies : 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hon  what  Hope  first  gave  to 
Love. 

tTba  Gennan  same  of  Ooloane. 

i  Of  tiM  eleron  thoonnd  virfin  martyra. 

^Ai  NcoeHity  ii  the  mother  of  Invention,  and  SAtieuiee 
bsfetaaeh  other,  the  feet  above  raeorded  m«f  explain  how  this 
mttimi  town  (whioh,  aitt !  ae  ■omethnee  happeoe  with  veai- 
soa,  Am  Aem  ft«y<  (M  r«ii#.)  cane  to  be  the  biith-iriaoa  of  the 
OMit  fifagiant  of  apinmons  flaUo,  the  JDia  de  Oalitas. 


Yet  haply  then  will  oome  a  weary  day. 
When  ovel^taak*d  at  length 
Both  LovB  and  Hon  beneath  the  kind  gmnv 
llien  vrith  a  atatue's  amile,  a  alaloe's  atrengllu 
Standi  the  mate  sister,  Patience,  nothing  kid^ 
And  both  supporting  does  the  wetk  of  both. 


JUUA. 


Saigtt  asMii  aliqa&d.— XMrat. 

JuUA  WW  Uaat  with  beauty,  wit,  and  groc«  i 
Small  poeia  loved  to  sing  her  blooming  ften^ 
Before  her  altars,  lo !  a  nnmeroas  train 
PrefeiT'd  their  vowa ;  yet  all  paefiUT'd  in  vain : 
Till  charming  Florio,  bora  to  oonqver,  oaaa. 
And  toach'd  the'fiur  one  with  an  eqoal  flanoL 
The  fiame  she  felt,  and  ill  could  aha  eaneaal 
What  every  look  and  action  woald  reveoL 
With  boldneas  then,  which  sekiom  ftik  to  MB>a«^ 
He  pleads  the  cause  of  marriage  and  of  low; 
The  coarse  of  h3rmeneal  joys  he  Rnmds^ 
The  &ir  one's  eyes  danoe  pieasnre  at  the  aoonds. 
Nought   now   remain'd   but  **Noea'* — ho^ 


And  the  aweet  oqynem  that  endeaia  oonaent. 
The  youth  upon  his  kneea  enraptured  fell :  — 
The  strange  misfortone,  oh !  what  worda  oan  toll  ? 
Tell !  ye  neglected  sylphs !  who  lap^e^p  gnavd. 
Why  snatch'd  ye  not  away  your  preckma  ward  ? 
Why  sufier'd  ye  the  lover's  weight  to  &11 
On  the  iU'&ted  neck  of  much-loved  Ball  t 
The  fi&vorito  on  his  mistress  casts  his  eyes, 
Gives  a  short  melancholy  bowl,  and  —  diea ! 
Sacred  his  ashes  lie,  and  kxig  bis  rast! 
Anger  and  grief  divide  poor  Julia's  bieaat. 
Her  eyes  she  fix*d  on  guilty  Florio  fint. 
On  him  the  storm  of  angry  grief  must  boral. 
That  atorm  he  fled :  —  he  wooes  a  kinder  ftir* 
Whose  fond  afiections  no  dear  puppies  ^hare. 
'T  were  vain  to  tell  how  Julia  pined  away ;  •— 
Unhappy  fiur,  that  in  one  luckless  day 
(From  future  almanacs  the  day  be  cross*d !) 
At  once  her  tover  and  her  lap-dog  kiat ! 
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-lyeti 

To  moom  the  homa  of  youth  (yet  mount  in  Tuin) 
That  fled  neglected;  wisely  thou  hast  tiud 
The  better  path — and  that  high  need  whidi  Oud 
Amign'd  to  virtue  tow'ring  from  the  dtat. 
Shall  wait  tfiy  rhing,  Spirit  pore  and  just ! 

O  God !  how  sweet  it  wen  to  thmk,  ttaCnIl 
Who  silent  mourn  around  thia  gtoomy  ball 
Might  hear  the  voiee  of  joy ;  —  but  'tk  the  will 
Of  man's  great  Author,  that  through  good  ami  ill 
Calm  he  should  hold  his  oouiae,  and  ao  aaBtoiB 
Hii  varied  lot  of  pleasure,  tail,  and  pain. 

rail 
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TO  THE  REV.  W.  I.  HORT. 
Oora!  ye  damonMii  cares,  be  mute ! 

Aguiv  dew  bannonist,  again 
Tbioogh  the  boUow  of  iby  flote 

Biea^e  that  panoo-warbled  strain ; 
m  tmaory  beck  each  ibrm  shaU  brii^ 

The  lovelieet  of  berahadowy  throng. 
And  hope,  that  aoaia  on  aky-lark's  wing, 

ShiU  carol  forth  her  giaddeet  loiig ! 

0  Aill'd  with  mag^c  spell  to  roll 
The  thrilling  tones  that  concentrate  the  soul ! 
Breathe  through  thy  flute  those  tender  notes  again. 
While  near  thee  sits  the  chaste-eyed  maiden  mild ; 
And  bid  her  raise  the  poet's  kindred  strain      • 
Id  soft  jmpasBion'd  voice,  oonectly  wild. 

In  fivedom's  undivided  dell 
Where  taU  and  health  with  mellow'd  love  shall  dwell 

Far  from  folly,  for  from  men, 

In  the  rude  romantic  glen. 

Up  the  cUfl^  and  through  the  gtade, 

Wsnd*ring  with  the  dear  loved  maid, 

I  shall  listen  to  die  lay 

And  pofider  on  the  for  away ;  — 
Still  ai  she  bide  those  thrilling  notes  aspire, 
'Blaking  my  fond  attuned  heart  her  lyre), 
TV  haoor*d  form,  my  friend !  shall  reappear, 
Audi  win  thank  thee  with  a  raptured  tear! 

1794. 


That  my  mute  thoughts  are  sad  before  his  throne^^ 
Prepared,  when  He  his  healing  niy  vouchsafos. 
Thanksgiving  to  pour  forth  with  lifted  heart. 
And  praise  him  gracious  with  a  brother's  joy ! 
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TO  CHARLES  LAM& 

WITH    AN    UNPI19I8HSO    POEM. 

Thus  isr  my  scanty  biain  hath  built  the  rhyme 
Qsbanfes  and  swelling;^ yet  the  heart 
Not  owns  it    From  thy  spirit-breathing  powen 
I  mk  not  now,  my  friend .'  the  aiding  vene 
Tedious  to  thee,  and  from  thy  anxfous  thought 
Of  diiBooant  mood.    In  fancy  (well  I  know) 
Vnn  business  wand'ring  far  and  local  cares 
Thou  cnepest  nNind  a  dear  loved  sisterVi  bed. 
With  miiseisss  step,  and  watehest  the  foint  look, 
toothing  each  pang  with  food  solicitndea 
And  tenderast  tones  medicinal  of  love. 
1  tM^  a  sister  had,  an  only  sister — 
She  loved  me  dearly,  and  I  doted  oo  her ; 
Tb  her  I  ponr'd  forth  all  my  puny  aofimva ; 
(Ae  I  sick  padent  in  a  nurse's  arms) 
And  of  the  heart  those  hkiden  maladies— 
Thst  e'en  from  friendship's  eye  will  shrink  ashamed. 
0!  I  have  waked  at  midaifht,  and  have  wept 
B«s«e  she  was  not ! — Cheerily,  dear  Charlee ! 
"Ite  thy  best  friend  shall  cherish  many  a  year ; 
Sodi  warn  praaages  feel  1  of  high  hope ! 
Foraot  sntnteraated  the  dear  maid 
Tve  view'd— her  soul  afiectionate  yet  wise. 
Her  polidi'd  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories 
IWt  play  around  a  aslnted  infant's  head, 
fls  knows  (the  Spirit  that  in  secret  sees, 
Of  whose  eraniseient  and  all-spreading  love 
Angfatto  impkm  were  impoteDoe  of  mtaid !) 
V8 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

SiBTKR  of  lovelorn  poeto,  Philomel ! 
How  many  bards  in  city  garrets  pent. 
While  at  their  window  they  with  downward  eye 
Mark  the  foint  lamp-beam  on  the  kenneil'd  mud. 
And  listen  to  the  drowsy  cry  of  the  watchmen, 
(Those  hoaree  unfeather'd  nightingales  of  time .') 
How  many  wretched  bards  address  the  name, 
And  hers,  the  fuU-orb'd  queen,  that  shines  «bove. 
But  I  do  hear  thee,  and  the  high  bough  mark. 
Within  whose  mild  moon-mellow'd  foliage  hkl, 
Thou  warblcst  sad  thy  pity-pleaduig  strains. 
Ob,  I  have  llsten'd,  till  my  working  soul. 
Waked  by  those  strains  to  thousand  phantasies, 
Absorb'd,  hath  ceased  to  listen !  Therefore  oft 
I  hymn  thy  name ;  and  with  a  proi^d  delight 
Oft  will  I  tell  thee,  minstrel  of  the  moon 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  bird ! 
That  all  thy  soft  diversities  of  tone, 
Though  sweeter  for  than  the  delicioas  airs 
That  vibrate  from  a  white-arm'd  lady's  faajp^ 
What  time  the  languishment  of  lonely  love 
Melts  in  her  eye,  and  heaves  her  breast  of  snow 
Are  not  BO  sweet,  as  is  the  voice  of  her. 
My  Sare  —  best  beloved  of  human  kind ! 
When  breathing  the  pure  soul  of  tenderness. 
She  thrills  me  with  the  husband's  promised  name ! 
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TO  SARA. 


Thc  stream  with  languid  mumrar  creeps 

In  Sumin's  flow*ry  vale ; 
Beneath  the  dew  the  lily  weeps. 

Slow  waving  to  the  gale. 


"  Cease,  restless  gale,"  it  seems  to  say, 
"Nor  vrake  me  with  thy  sighing : 

The  honours  of  my  vernal  day 
On  rapid  wings  are  flying. 

**  To-morrow  shall  the  tmveller  come. 
That  erst  beheld  me  blooming ; 

His  searching  e3re  shall  vainly  roam 
The  dreary  vale  of  Sumin." 

With  eager  gaae  and  wetted  cheek 

My  wanton  haunti  along. 
Thus,  lovely  maiden,  thou  shalt  seek 

The  youth  of  simplest  song. 

But  I  along  the  breexe  will  roll 

The  voice  of  feeble  power, 
And  dwell,  the  moon-beam  of  thy  sool. 
In  slumber's  nightly  hour. 

17M. 
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COLERIDGE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


CASIMIR 

Ir  we  except  Lacretiui  and  Siatiin,  I  know  do 
Latin  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  who  hai  equoUed  Can- 
mir  in  boldnev  of  conception,  opulence  of  fancy,  or 
beauty  of  veraifieation.  The  odes  of  thit  illustrioui 
JeMiit  were  translated  into  English  about  150  years 
ago,  by  a  G.  Hils,  I  think.  I  never  saw  the  transla- 
tion. A  few  of  the  odes  have  been  translated  in  a 
very  animated  manner  by  Watia.  I  have  subjoined 
the  third  ode  of  the  second  Book,  which,  with  die 
exception  of  the  first  line,  is  an  eflusion  of  exquisite 
elegance.  In  the  imitation  attempted  I  am  sensible 
that  I  have  destroyed  the  effect  of  snddenness,  by 
tiaoslatiiig  into  two  stanzas  what  is  ooe  in  the  original. 

1796. 
AD  LTRAM. 

SoNORA  buxi  filia  sutilis, 
Pcndebis  aita,  barbite  popnlo, 

Dnm  lidet  aer*  et  snpinas 

Soiicitat  ievis  aura  fiondes. 

Te  sibilnntis  lenior  habitus 
Pbrfiabit  Euri:  me  jiuet  intrim 

Collum  reclinasse,  et  verenti 

Sic  temere  jacuiae  ripa. 

Ebeo !  sereoum  que  nebule  tegunt 
Repente  ooslum;  quis  sonus  imbriom! 

SaigamoB — hea  semper  fugaci 

Gaudia  pnoteritora  passu ! 

IMITATION. 

TflK  solemn  breathing  air  is  ended — 
Cease,  oh  Lyre !  thy  kindred  lay! 

From  the  poplar  branch  suspended. 
Glitter  to  the  eye  of  day ! 

On  thy  wirss,  hov'ring,  dying 

Softly  sighs  the  summer  wind: 
I  will  dumber,  careless  lying 

By  yon  waterfall  reclined. 

In  the  ibrsst  hoUow-roariog 
Hark !  I  hear  a  deep'ning  sound — 

Ctouds  rise  thick  with  heavy  low*iing! 
See!  th'horiaon  Uaekens  round! 

Pu«nt  of  the  soothing  measuie. 
Let  me  seiie  thy  netted  string! 

SwifUy  flies  the  flatterer,  pleasure, 
Heaidlong,  ever  on  the  wing! 


DARWINIANA. 

TBB  HOtTR  WHIN  WS  SHALL  MXKT  AGAIIV. 

{Compoaed  dtaing  tZZness  amd  in  abmnee.) 

Dm  Hour !  that  sleep'st  on  pillowing  cknids  afitf , 
Oh,  rise  and  yoke  the  turtles  to  thy  car! 
B«id  o'er  the  traces,  blame  each  lingering  dove^ 
And  ghre  im  to  the  bosom  of  my  love! 


My  gentle  love !  carosring  and  canss'd. 
With  heaving  heart  shall  cradle  me  to  rsst; 
Shed  the  warm  teardrop  fhim  her  smiling  eyes. 
Lull  the  fond  woe,  and  med'dne  me  with  s^|hs; 
While  finely-flushing  float  her  kisses  meek. 
Like  melted  rubies,  o'er  my  pallid  cheek. 
Chill'd  by  the  night,  the  drooping  rose  of  Mty 
Mourns  the  kmg  absence  of  the  lovely  day: 
Young  day  returning  at  the  promised  hour. 
Weeps  o'er  the  sonowa  of  the  fiiv'rite  ftower^— 
Weeps  the  soft  dew,  the  bahny  gale  ahe  sigha. 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustra  from  her  eyes. 
New  life  and  joy  th'  expanding  flow'ret  feels : 
His  pitying  mistress  mourns,  and  mouning  heah* 

1796. 

In  my  calmer  momenta  I  have  the  fhmflst  faidi  that 
all  things  work  together  for  good.  But,  alas!  itseeni 
a  long  and  a  dark  process  :— 

The  early  year's  fast-flying  vapois  stray 

In  shadowing  train  across  the  orb  of  day; 

And  we  poor  insects  of  a  few  short  houia. 

Deem  it  a  world  of  gloom. 

Were  it  not  better  hope,  a  nobler  doom. 

Proud  to  believe,  that  with  more  active  powan 

On  rapid  many-colour'd  wing. 

We  thro'  one  bright  perpetual  spring 

Shall  hover  round  the  fruits  and  floweia, 

Screen'd  by  those  clouds,  and  cherish'd  by 
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COUNT  RUMFORD'S  ESSAT& 

Tbbe,  Virtue,  are  thy  triumph,  that  adom 
Fitliest  our  nature,  and  bespeak  jm  bom 
For  kifUeot  action ;— not  to  gaze  and  mn 
From  clime  to  dime ;  or  batten  in  the  son. 
Dragging  a  drony  flight  from  flower  to 
Like  summer  insects  in  a  gaudy  hour; 
Nor  yet  o'er  k»vesick  tales  with  fancy 
And  cry.  "T  is  pitiful,  't  is  passing 
^t  on  lifb's  varied  views  to  kiok 
And  rsise  eipiring  sorrow  fimn  the 
And  he— who  thus  hath  borne  his  paif 
In  the  sad  lellowahip  of  human  kind. 
Or  for  a  moment  soothed  the  bitter  pain 
Of  a  poor  brother-has  not  lived  in 
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EPIGRAMS 

Olf  A  LATE  UARKIAOl  BrrWICir  AN  OLD  HAID  AKD 
A  FUMCH  riTIT  MAmUL 

Tbo*  Miai 's  match  k  a  snlgeet  of  mirth. 

She  ooosider'd  the  matter  full  well. 
And  wisely  prefeir'd  leading  one  ape  oaaaidi 

To  peihaps  a  whole  doion  in  haU.  1796. 
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ON  AN  AMOROUS  DOCTOR. 

From  Rufii's  eye  tly  Cnpid  ibot  hb  dart. 
And  left  it  fticking  in  Sengndo*i  heait 
No  qniet  ftoan  UhU  moment  bee  he  knowub 
And  peecefol  eleep  liae  from  hk  eyelids  flown ; 
And  opium's  Sttce,  and  whet  is  nioce»  alack !  ' 
Hit  own  oralion's,  cannot  bring  it  beck: 
In  riiort  nnlem  ofae  pities  his  afilictions, 
Despair  will  make  him  take  bis  own  pnsoriptiaaa. 
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TO  A.  PRIMROSE, 
eras  rnun  uaa  w  ths  aoMir.) 


*— oitsM,  at  lobom  ozptn 
ToneC  •(  iiM»lid«  ett:  at  ipe  deleciaU-Ovti. 


Tht  snailes  I  note,  sweet  early  Bower, 
That  paepingioith  thy  rustic  bower 
The  foetive  news  of  earth  dost  bring* 
A  fiagrani  messenger  of  springi 

But  tender  btossom,  why  so  pale  7 
Dost  hear  stem  winter  in  the  galef 
And  didst  thou  tempt  th*  ungentle  sky 
To  catch  one  ▼emal  glance  and  die  T 

Such  tise  waa  Instre  sickness  wears. 
When  faeakh's  first  feeUa  beam  appean ; 
So  languki  are  the  sanies  that  seek 
To  settle  on  thy  careworn  cheek ! 

When  timorous  hope  the  head  uprean. 
Still  drooping  and  still  moist  with  tears. 
If;  thioagh  dispersing  grief,  be  seen 
Of  hlisB  the  heavenly  spark  serene. 
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EPIGRAM. 


HoAMB  Mcrios  reads  his  hobbling  vetse 

Td  all,  and  at  all  times; 
And  finds  them  both  divinely  smooth. 

His  vnioe,  as  wall  as  rhymes. 

Yet  folks  say—"  Mevius  is  no  ass  :'*— 

But  Msyios  makes  it  clear. 
That  he 's  a  monster  of  an  ass, 
'  An  aas  without  an  ear. 
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INSCRIPTION  BY  THE  REV.  W.  &  BOWLEa 

IN  RKTim  nOWBT  CHURCH. 

Ljbtus  nfai }  mondi  strepitu  cnnsque  remotnSf 
Lctus  abi !  coli  qua  vocat  alma  qoies. 

Ipsa  Fides  loquitur,  lacrymanque  inoansat  inamen» 
Que  cadit  in  restros,  care  pater,  cineres. 

lieu !  tantum  liceat  meritos  hos  soliere  ritus 
£t  loogum  tremnhi  dicere  %-oce,  vale ! 
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T&AMBLATION. 

DKPAnT  in  joy  from  this  world*8  noise  and  strift 
To  the  deep  quiet  of  celestial  life ! 
Depart!— Afiection*s  self  reproves  the  tear 
Which  falls,  O  honour'd  Parent !  ^on  thy  bier  ;— 
Yet  Nature  will  be  heard,  the  heart  will  swell. 
And  the  voice  tremble  with  a  last  Farewell! 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TALE  OP  THE 
DARK  LADIE. 

The  ibllowing  poem  is  intended  as  the  introdnctien 
to  a  somewhat  longer  one.  The  use  of  the  old  ballad 
word  Loiie  for  Lady,  is  the  only  piece  of  obsoleteness 
in  it;  and  as  it  is  professedly  a  lale  of  ancient  times, 
I  trust  that  the  afieclionate  k>ven  of  venerable  anti- 
quity, as  Camden  says,  will  gmnt  me  tfieir  paidon, 
and  perhaps  may  be  induced  to  fldmit  a  force  and 
propriety  in  it  A  heavier  objection  may  be  addneed 
against  the  author,  that  in  these  times  of  fear  and 
expecmiion,  when  noveltias  explode  around  us  in  all 
directions,  he  should  presume  to  ofler  to  the  public  a 
silly  tale  of  old-fashioned  love :  and  five  years  ap>, 
I  own  I  should  have  allowed  and  felt  the  fonse  of  this 
objection.  But  olss !  explosion  after  explosion  has  suc- 
ceeded so  repidly,  that  novelty  itself  ceases  to  appear 
new ;  and  it  is  possible  that  now.  even  a  shnple  story 
wholly  unhispired  with  politics  or  penonallty,  may  find 
some  attention  amid  the  hnbbub  of  revoludooa,  as  to 
those  who  have  remained  a  hmg  time  by  the  fells  of 
Niagara,  the  towest  whispering  becomes  dktincdy 

audible.  ^^_^^ 
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O  LEAVE  the  lily  on  its  stem ; 

O  leave  the  rosd  upon  the  spny ; 
O  leeve  the  ekler  bloom,  feir  maids ! 
And  listen  to  my  hiy. 

A  cypress  and  a  myrtle-bough 
This  mom  around  my  harp  you  twined, 

Because  it  fsshion'd  mournfully 
its  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  tale  of  love  and  woe, 

A  wofnl  tale  of  love  I  sing; 
Hark,  gentle  maidens,  hark:  it  sighs 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

But  most,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  tremblea  moat  for  thee ! 

O  come  and  hear  the  cruel  wrongs 
Befell  the  Dark  Iladie! 


EPILOGUE  TO  TPIE  RASH  CONJUROR. 

AN  UNCOMPOBEn  P09JI. 

We  ask  and  urge— (here  ends  the  story!) 

All  Christian  Papishes  to  pay 

That  this  unhappy  conjuror  may, 

Inrtead  of  Hell,  be  put  in  Purgatory,— 
For  then  there 's  hope  i — 
Long  live  ihe  Pope !         1806. 
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PSYCHE. 

T0S  batterfly  the  ancient  Gredani  made 
The  tool's  fidr  emblem,  and  itf  only  name- 
Bat  the  nul  eecaped  the  alaviah  trade 
Of  mortal  life !— For  in  thii  earthly  frame 
Oin  ii  the  reptile's  lot,  much  toil,  much  blame, 
Blanilold  motiom  making  little  speed, 
And  to  deibrm  and  kill  the  thin^i  wharaoa  we  feed. 

1806. 


COMPLAINT. 

How  aeldom,  Fiiand !  a  good  great  man  ioherita 
HoQor  or  wealth,  with  all  hia  worth  and  paina! 
It  aounds  like  stoiies  from  the  land  of  spirits, 
If  anj  man  obtain  that  which  he  nieiits. 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obcdns. 


REPROOF. 

For  shame,  dear  Friand !  renoonoe  this  canting  strain! 
What  would'at  thou  have  a  good  man  to  obtain? 
Placa— titlea— «alary-Hi  gilded  chain— 
Or  throne  of  oones  which  his  sword  hath  slamf— 
Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  hot  ends! 
Hath  he  not  always  treasorea,  always  ihends. 
The  great  good  man  t— three  treaauies,  kiye.  and  light. 
And  calm  thoughts,  lingular  as  infant's  breath  ;— 
And  three  firm  friends  mora  sore  than  day  and  night— 
HimseU;  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death. 

1809. 


AN  ODE  TO  RAIN. 

COHrOSED  BIFOU  DAT-UOHT,  ON  THS  MORHINQ 
APrOINTED  FOR  THS  DKPARTI7RE  OF  A  VIRT  WOBr 
THT,  Sirr  NOT  TXRT  PLSABANT  YMITOR,  WHOM  IT 
WAa  rCARRO  THS  RAIN  MIGHT  DITAIN. 

I  KNOW  it  is  dark;  and  though  I  have  hun 
Awake,  as  I  guess,  an  hour  or  twain, 
I  have  not  once  open'd  the  lids  of  my  eyes, 
But  lie  in  die  dark,  as  a  blind  man  liea. 

0  Rain!  that  I  lie  listening  to. 
You're  but  a  doleful  aound  at  best: 

1  owe  yoo  little  thanks,  'tia  trae 

For  breaking  thus  my  needful  rest, 
Yet  if,  as  soon  as  it  is  light, 
O  Rain!  you  will  but  <^o  four  flight, 
1 11  neither  rail,  nor  malice  keep. 
Though  sick  and  sore  Sar  want  of  sleep. 
Bat  only  now  Sbt  this  one  day. 
Do  go^  dear  Rain !  do  goaway! 

.O  Rain!  with  your  dull  two-feld  sound. 
The  clash  haid  by,  and  the  murmur  all  round ! 
You  know,  if  you  know  aught,  that  we, 
Both  night  and  day,  but  ill  agree : 
For  days,  and  months,  and  almost  years. 
Hare  limp'd  on  through  this  vale  of  teats. 


Since  body  of  miaa  and  rainy 

Have  lived  on  easy  terms  togetheib 

Yetifasaoonasit»Mght» 

ORain!  you  will  but  take  your  flight, 

Though  yon  should  oome  again  to  monovr. 

And  bring  with  you  both  pain  and  aonow; 

Though  stomach  shgold  mtHuo,  and  koMS 

swell— 
I '11  nothing  apeak  of  yon  bat  walL 
Bat  only  ftr  this  one  day. 
Da  go,  dear  Rain!  do  go  away! 

Dear  Rain !  I  ne'er  refuse  to  say 
You're  a  good  creature  in  your  way. 
Nay,  I  could  write  a  book  myself. 
Would  fit  a  parson'te  lower  sbeiC 
Showing  how  very  good  yon  are. — 
What  then  7  aometimes  it  must  ba  ftir, 
And  if  sometimes,  why  not  to-day  I 
Do  go,  dear  Rain !  do  go  away! 

Dear  Rain!  If  I'va  bean  ooU  tad  dhf» 

Take  nooOance!  I'll  tall  yoa  why. 

A  dear  old  Friend  e'en  now  is  bora. 

And  with  him  came  my  sister  dear; 

After  long  absence  now  firat  met. 

Long  months  by  pain  and  grief  beaet 

With  thrae  dear  Friends!  in  truth,  we  gfoaa 

Impatiently  to  be  alone. 

We  three  yon  mark!  and  not  one  mora! 

The  Strang  wish  makea  my  spirit  sora. 

We  have  so  much  to  talk  about. 

So  many  sad  thinga  to  let  oat; 

So  many  tears  in  our  eye-cometB, 

Sitting  like  little  Jacky  Homers— 

In  short,  as  soon  as  it  is  day, 

Do  go,  dear  Rain !  do  go  away. 

And  diis  I'll  swear  to  you,  deaf  Rain! 

Whenever  you  shall  come  again, 

Be  you  as  dull  as  e'er  you  could; 

(And  by  the  bye  'tis  understood. 

You're  not  so  pleasant,  as  you're  good  0 

Yet,  knowing  well  your  worth  and  pteaa* 

1  'U  welcome  yoa  with  chaerfol  ihoa; 

And  though  yoa  slay  m  weak  or  omm. 

Were  ten  timea  duller  than  belbra; 

Yet  with  kind  heart,  and  right  good  will, 

111  sit  and  listen  to  you  still ; 

Nor  should  you  go  away,  dear  Rain ! 

Uninvited  to  remain. 

But  only  now,  fitr  this  one  day. 

Do  go,  dear  Rain!  do  go  away.         18091 


or  APAI 


TRANSLATION 
!  IN  OTnrmnn^a  mbtuoal  fa 

or  THSOOCTBLB. 


'TRm  Puaphrase,  written  about  tfie  time  of  Char- 
lemagne, is  by  no  means  deficient  in  occasional  poa- 
sagoa  of  conaidenble  poetic  merit    There  is  a  flow, 
and  a  tender  enthusiasm  in  the  foUowmg  linaa  (at  tko 
MS 
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cmOmkm  of  ClaptMr  V.),  which  eveif  in  the  tram- 
klioa  will  not,!  flatter  myMlij^ftil  to  interert  the 
nadar.  Ottfiied  is  dcKiibin^  the  drcumrtanoes  im- 
aatfately  ftUowinf  th«  birth  oT  our  Lord."— Bicy. 
iic  voLi.p.20a 

Shb  gave  with  joy  her  viigin  broMt; 
8he  hid  it  not,  iiie  bued  the  breaet, 
^Hucfa  iockled  diet  divinett  babe ; 
SleMd,  UeMd  were  the  breaati 
IVhich  the  Savioar  inftnt  kiai'd : 
And  Mcaied,  UeaMd  wai  the  mother 
inip  wrapp'd  hi«  limbs  in  swaddling  ckiChfli, 
Snging  placed  him  on  her  lap, 
Hong  o'er  him  with  her  looks  of  lore. 
And  soothed  him  with  a  lolling  motion. 
jniBsssd !  lor  die  sheltered  him 
Fraa  te  dlpip  and  chilling  air;— 
Blusaed,  UesMd!  for  she  1^ 
WiAsoch  a  babe  in  one  blesc  bed. 
doaa  as  babes  and  motheia  lie! 


,  blessed  evermore. 
With  her  viigin  lips  she  kssi'd, 
Withhw  anni^  and  to  her  breast. 
She  embraced  the  babe  divine. 
Her  babe  divine  the  virgin  mother ! 
TTiare  lives  not  on  this  ring  of  earth 
A  moital  that  can  sing  her  praise! 
Bfighty  mother,  Tiigin  pore. 
In  the  daikneM  and  the  night 
For  OS  she  bore  the  heavenly  Lord. 
18ia 

"BioBt  interesdQg  is  it  to  consider  the  eflfoct,  when 
Ae  leelii^  are  wrought  above  the  natural  pitch  by 
the  belief  of  somethmg  mysterious,  while  all  the 
ioagea  are  porely  natural;  then  it  is  that  religion  and 
poetry  aciika  deepest."— Biqf.  LU.  vol.  i.  p.  204. 


ISRAELIS  LAMENT. 

OIC  tax  DBATB    OV   THE    PaiNOXaB    OBARLOm 

wAin. 
CTtaSB  the  Hebiew  of  Bymsa  Hark»lte.l 


1!  sons  of  Israel,  mourn ! 
Give  utterance  to  the  inward  throe. 
As  wails  of  her  fist  tove  forlorn 
Hm  Tifgin  dad  in  robes  of  woe ! 


wHiu  the  yoong  mother  snatch'd  away 
Fnm  light  and  life*s  ascending  son ! 
^Irnrn  for  her  babe,  death's  voiceless  pray 
Eacn'd  by  long  pangi,  and  lost  en  won! 

Moan  tiie  bri^t  nee  Oat  bloom*d  and  went, 
En  half  diadosed  its  venal  hue! 

Moom  tiie  green  bod,  so  rudely  rent^ 
It  bnke  the  slam  on  which  it  graw! 


Monro  for  the  universal  woe. 

With  solemn  dirge  and  folfring  toogoe; 
For  England's  Lady  laid  full  low. 

So  dear,  so  lovely,  and  so  yoonfr 

The  blossoms  on  her  tree  of  lift 
Sbone  with  the  dews  of  recent  bliss;— 

Trsnlated  in  that  deadly  strifo. 
She  phicks  in  fruit  hi  Paradise. 

Moom  for  the  prince,  who  roee  at  mom 
TV)  seek  and  Mess  the  firstling  bod 

Of  his  own  rose,  and  found  the  thorn 
Its  point  bedew'd  with  tears  of  Uood. 

Monro  for  Britannia*s  hopes  decay'd;— 
Her  daughters  wail  their  deep  deftnoe. 

Their  fair  enmple,  prostrate  laid, 
Chaste  tove,  and  fervid  innocence ! 

O  Thou!  who  maik'st  the  monarch's  path, 
To  sad  Jeshnram's  sons  attend ! 

Amid  the  lighdunffi  of  thy  wiath 
Tlie  showen  of  consolation  send! 

Jehovah  frowns!— The  Islands  bow. 
The  prince  and  people  kiss  the  rod! 

TTieir  dread  chast'nmg  judge  wert  thca— 
Be  thou  their  comforter,  oh  God ! 

181T.' 


SENTIBIENTAL. 
Tbk  lose  that  Uoshea  Uke  the  norn 

Bedecks  the  valleys  low ; 
And  so  dost  then,  sweet  inftnt  ooni» 

My  Angelina's  toe 

Bat  on  the  roee  thera  grows  a  thorn 
That  breeds  dissstrous  woe ; 

And  so  dost  thou. 
On  Angelina's  toe. 


com. 


THE  ALTERNATIVE. 
This  way  or  that,  ye  Powers  above  me! 

I  of  my  grief  were  rid  — 
Did  Enna  either  really  love  me* 
Or  cease  to  think  she  did. 

1896.' 


INaCRIFnON  FOR  A  TIME-PIECE. 
Now !  It  is  gone. — Our  brief  hours  travel  post. 
Each  with  its  thought  or  deed,  its  Why  or  How : 
But  know,  each  parting  hour  gives  up  a  ghost, 
Td  dwell  vrithin  thee— an  eternal  Now! 

189D. 


KIHTA^ION  ATTOrPAirrOlf. 
linguam,  aot  nihil,  ant  nihili,  ant  vfac 
mea;— cosordes 
Do  Morti;— leddo  cetera,  Chriite!  tibt 


Qim 
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bMtiBnlnyn  iMf  modan  at  Mahnn,  w  vnoMht «  doch  iieh  daoM  nMtiutlnawi,  die  ar  lieh 

Oder  bofft,  derea  AnsaU  aber  in  der  Breile  der  Welt  lentreot  iit:  er  woaacht  aein  VerhalUiiM  sa 

wieder  aDsaknapfen,  mit  neuen  ea  furtsiMetzeD,  ood  In  der  letxeo  Oeneralion  aich  wieder 

fiahaawBii  m  gewinoao.  Er  wnnaelit  dor  Jofatid  die  Unwaffo  n  ai«araB.  an/  daoaa  ar 

OOETHK. 

TKANBLATION.— Little  eall  aa  he  nay  have  to  ioatmet  othert,  be  viibea  iie?ertbeleaa  to  open  oot  bli  beait  to 
aaek  aa  ka  eUhar  liaowa  or  bepaa  to  be  of  bfce  mind  witbhioMelC  b«t  wbo  ai«  wideir  leatterad  ia  tbe  world :  bo 
wiabaa  to  knit  aaaw  bie  eoaaeetioaa  wlib  bia  oMaat  frieada.  to  ooadnoa  tboaa  loaaatbr  Ibimad.  and  to  wn  olhaa  friaoda 
amoof  tbe  riaiot  genotatioa  for  tbe  pamainiac  coune  of  bia  life.  Ha  wabaa  to  aiNLia  tbe  yoimg  tboae  ciicuitooa 
patba.  oo  wbleb  be  biaMelf  bad  loat  hia  way. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Tha  BMtif  aa  of  tbe  pa 


I  work— Boeaptfoa  of  the  Astbor'a 
fint  pnbHeatioo— Tbe  diMnpfine  of  ba  taHa  at  aabool— The 
•Aeet  of  eoateeaporary  writera  on  youthfal  minda-Bowlea'a 
aonDrta-Compafiaon  between  tbe  Poeta  before  and  aiace 
Mr-Papo. 

It  hat  been  my  lot  Id  bave  had  my  nama  intro- 
duced, both  in  cottvenation  and  in  print,  mova  fie- 
quendy  than  I  find  it  eaay  to  aipliun*  whether  I 
eooaider  the  fewneaa,  unimportance,  and  limited  dt- 
cuIadoQ  of  my  writinga,  or  die  retirement  and  die- 
lance  in  which  I  hmve  lived,  both  fioa  Uie  literary 
and  political  world.  Moat  often  it  baa  been  oonnect^ 
ed  with  some  chaige  which  I  could  not  acknowledge, 
or  some  principle  which  I  had  never  entertained. 
Nevertheleti.  had  I  had  no  other  motive,  or  incite- 
■aent,  tbe  reader  would  not  have  been  troubled  with 
tbm  exculpation.  What  my  additiooal  purpoaee  were, 
will  be  ieen  in  the  following  pages.  It  will  be 
fimnd,  that  the  least  of  what  I  have  written  oonoenis 
nyeelf  perKMially.  I  have  qsed  the  narmlion  cbiedy 
lor  the  purpose  of  giving  a  continuity  to  the  woriL 
io  part  for  the  soke  of  the  miscellaneous  reflections 
suggested  to  me  by  particular  events,  but  still  more 
as  introductory  to  the  statement  of  my  principles  in 
politics,  religion,  and  philoeophy,  and  the  application 
of  tbe  rulea,  deduced  from  philosophical  principles, 
to  poetry  and  criticism.  But  of  the  objects  which  I 
proposed  to  myself,  it  was  not  the  least  important  to 
eflect,  as  far  ss  possible,  a  settlement  of  the  loqg 
ooaiinned  controversy  oonceming  the  true  nature  of 
poetic  diction ;  and,  at  the  aame  time,  to  define  with 
tbe  ntmoat  impartiality,  the  rsal  poetic  charaoter  of 
the  poet,  by  whoee  writings  this  oootroveny  was 
first  kindled,  and  has  been  since  fuelled  and  fhnned. 

In  1794,  when  I  had  barely  pawed  die  veige  of 
,  I  published  a  snail  volume  of  juvenile 
They  were  received  with  a  degree  of  favor 
W 


whidi,  young  as  I  was,  I  well  knew  was  bestowed 
on  then  not  so  much  for  any  positive  merit,  as  be- 
cause they  were  cooaidered  buds  of  hope,  and  pn^ 
mHes  of  better  works  to  come.  The  critics  of  thai 
day,  tbe  most  flattering,  equally  with  the  seversrt, 
oooeurrsd  in  ot^ting  lo  them,  obscurity,  a  geaeml 
turgidneas  of  diction,  and  a  profusion  of  new-coined 
double  epithets.*  The  first  is  the  fault  which  a 
writer  is  the  leMt  able  to  detect  in  his  own  com* 
positions ;  and  my  mind  was  not  then  suffieienUy 
disciptined  to  receive  the  authority  of  others,  as  u 
substitute  for  my  own  conviction.  Satisfied  that  the 
thoughts,  such,  as  they  were,  could  not  have  been 
expressed  otherwise,  or  at  least  more  perspicuously, 
I  forgot  to  inquire,  whether  the  thoughts  themselves 
did  not  demand  a  degree  of  aUention  unsuitable  to 
the  nature  and  objects  of  poetry.  This  remark, 
however,  applies  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  to 


*Tho  anthnrity  of  Milton  and  Sbakapeare  may  be  naeftal* 
ly  pointed  oat  to  yoant  anthova.  in  tbe  Comna.  and  earlior 
pooBM  of  Milton,  tbava  ii  a  anpailhiiiy  of  dovUe  opithato ; 
while  in  the  ParadiM  Xioel  we  find  very  few,  and  in  the  Para- 
diae  Regained,  scarce  any.  The  aame  remark  bolda  almoat 
equally  true  of  tbe  Love'a  Labor  Lotrt,  Romeo  and  JoHet, 
Venue  and  Adonia,  and  Lnaraoa,  eoapaied  with  tbo  Lear. 
Macbeth,  Othello,  and  Haaiet  of  our  treat  dramatial.  Tha 
rale  for  the  admiarion  of  double  epithets  teema  to  be  this : 
either  that  ibey  ihoold  be  already  deniaeni  of  onr  langnaire, 
•oeh  aa  blood-stained,  larror^riekan,  aolfepplaQdint ;  or 
when  a  new  epidMt.  or  one  fenad  in  hooka  only,  is  baaasdad, 
that  it,  at  least,  be  one  word,  not  two  worda  n»de  one  by 
mere  virtue  of  the  printer's  hyphen.  A  lanfoace  which,  like 
tbe  EnsHah,  la  almoat  without  eaaea.  is  indeed  in  its  very 
iemuaonllttedforooaBpoiinds.  If  a  writer,  ovary  time  a  oom- 
pounded  word  sussesla  iiaelf  lo  bin,  wooM  aaak  for  aaae 
other  mode  of  expreaiina  the  same  aenae,  the  obanees  an 
always  sreatly  in  favor  of  his  findioff  a  better  word.  **  Tan- 
quam  scopalom  sio  vitea  insolena  Terbum,**  h  the  wiaa  ad 
vice  of  Casar  to  the  Roman  omtova,  and  tbe  pveeapt  appliaa 
with  double  force  to  tbe  writera  io  our  own  lanf  oaca.  But 
it  muat  not  be  forgotten,  that  tbe  same  Cmsar  wrote  a  gram- 
matical treatise  for  tbe  purpoee  of  reforming  tbe  ordinary 
language,  by  bringaic  it  to  a  gvanlar  acoofdaaea  widi  the 
principles  of  bgie  or  univaiaal  graaMsar. 
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Ihe  Rdigious  Mudnga,  The  lemaiiider  of  the  chaige 
I  admitted  to  its  fall  extent,  and  not  withoat  ainoere 
acknowledgments  to  both  my  private  and  public 
cenaon  for  their  friendly  admonilioiM.  In  the  after 
editiona,  I  pruned  the  double  epiiheia  with  no  aparing 
hand,  and  used  my  beat  efibrta  to  tame  the  swell  and 
glitter,  both  of  thought  and  dictioo ;  though,  in  troth, 
theae  parasite  plants  of  youthful  poetry  had  insinua^ 
ed  themselves  into  my  longer  poems  with  such  intri- 
cacy of  union,  that  I  was  obliged  to  omit  disentang- 
ling the  weed,  from  the  fear  of  snapping  the  flower. 
From  that  period  to  die  date  of  the  present  work,  I 
have  pablished  nothing,  with  my  name,  which  could, 
by  any  possibility,  have  come  before  the  board  of 
anonymous  criticism*  Even  the  three  or  four  poems, 
printed  with  the  works  of  a  friend,  oa  far  as  they 
were  censured  at  all,  were  charged  with  the  same  or 
■imilar  defects,  though,  I  am  persuaded,  not  with 
equal  justice:  with  an  xxcBia  of  ornamxnt,  in 
addition  to  stkainbd  and  elaborate  diction. 
(Vide tkB eriticinn  an  Ike  "Ancient  Mariner,'*  in 
tkt  MonOdy  and  CriUoal  Remmoers  qfthejirtl  volume 
of  the  Lyrical  BaUadi.)  May  I  be  permitted  to  add, 
that,  even  at  the  eariy  period  of  my  juvenile  poems, 
I  saw  and  admitted  the  saperiority  of  an  austerer, 
and  more  natural  style,  with  an  insight  not  less  dear 
than  I  at  present  posseai.  My  judgment  was  stronger 
than  were  my  powers  of  realizing  its  dictates ;  and 
the  faults  of  my  langoage,  though  uideed  partly 
owing  to  a  wrong  choice  of  sabjecti,  and  the  desire 
of  giving  a  poetic  cotoring  to  abstract  and  meta- 
physical tnithi,  in  which  a  new  worid  then  seemed 
to  open  upon  me,  did  yet,  in  part  likewise,  originate 
in  unfeigned  diffidence  of  my  own  comparative 
talent.  Duriog  several  years  of  my  youth  and  eariy 
manhood,  I  reverenoed  ihoae  who  had  reintroduced 
the  manly  simplicity  of  the  Grecian,  and  of  our  own 
elder  poets,  with  soch  enthusiasm,  as  made  the  hope 
seem  proanroptuoas  of  writing  successfully  in  the 
same  style.  Perhaps  a  similar  process  has  happened 
to  olhen ;  but  my  eeriiest  poems  were  marked  by  an 
ease  and  simplicity  which  X  have  studied,  perhaps 
with  inferior  sncceas»  to  impress  on  my  later  com- 


At  school  I  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
a  veiy  sensible,  though  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
severe  master.  He*  early  moulded  my  taste  to  the 
prelerance  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and 
Theocritus  to  Viigil,  and  again  Virgil  to  Ovid.  He 
habituated  me  to  compare  Lucreu'us,  (in  such  ex- 
tracts as  I  then  read.)  Terence,  and,  above  all,  the 
chaalar  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  with  the  Roman 
poeli  of  the,  so  called,  silver  and  brazen  ages,  but 
with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  em;  and  on 
groonda  of  plain  aense  and  univenal  logic,  to  see 
aad  assert  the  saperiority  of  the  former,  in  the  irath 
and  nativeness,  both  of  their  thoughts  and  diction. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying  the  Greek 
tragic  poets,  he  made  ua  read  Shakspeare  and  MUlon 
I :  and  they  were  lessons,  too,  which  re- 


*  TlM  Bev.  Jmms  Bowyw,  maoy  yeus  Usad  Maslar  of 

tka  Oraaaiav  Mhool.  Chrisi  HssptlBL 


quired  most  time  and  tronUe  to  irta^  i^  so  aa  ta 
escape  his  censure.  I  leamt  from  him  that  poetry, 
even  that  of  the  loftiest,  and,  aeemingly,  that  of  the 
wildest  odes,  bad  a  logic  of  its  own,  as  severe  aa  that 
of  science ;  and  more  diiBculr,  becauae  more  subtle, 
more  complex,  and  dependent  on  more,  and  more 
fugitive  causes.  In  the  truly  great  poeta,  he  would 
aay,  there  is  a  reason  assignable,  not  only  for  every 
word,  but  for  the  poaition  of  every  word ;  and  I  well 
remember,  that,  availing  himaelf  of  the  synonymes 
to  the  Uomer  of  Didymns,  he  made  os  attempt  to 
ahow,  with  regard  to  each,  vdky  it  would  not  have 
answered  the  same  purpoae ;  and  wherein  oonaisled 
the  peculiar  fitneas  of  the  word  in  the  original  text 

In  our  own  English  composilions,  (at  least  for  the 
lost  three  years  of  our  school  education.)  he  showed 
no  mercy  to  phrase,  metaphor,  or  image,  onsapported 
by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  the  same  aense  might 
have  been  conveyed  with  equal  force  and  digni^  in 
plainer  words.  Lute,  harp,  and  lyre ;  mose,  raves, 
and  inspirations ;  Pegasus,  Parnassus,  and  Hippocrene. 
were  all  an  abomination  to  him.  In  fancy,  I  can 
almoat  hear  him  now,  exclaiming,  •*  Harp  f  Harp  T 
Lyrtt  Pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean!  Muae,  6oy, 
Muse  t  Your  Nurm*8  daagkter,  you  mean  !  Pierian 
fpringt  Oh,  oy!  the  doieter-pump,  I  euppoeeT 
Nay,  oertun  introdnetiona,  similes,  and  examples, 
were  placed  by  name  on  a  Hst  of  interdictkxk 
Among  the  similes,  there  was,  I  remember,  ikat  of 
the  Manchineel  fruit,  as  soiling  equally  well  with 
too  many  sobjecti;  in  which,  however,  it  pelded  the 
palm  at  onee  to  the  example  of  Aleiander  and  Cly- 
tos,  which  was  equally  good  and  apt,  whatever 
might  be  the  theme.  Was  it  Ambition  f  Alexander 
and  Clytus!  Flattery?  Aleiander  and  Clytns! 
Anger}  Drunkenness f  Pride?  Friendship?  In- 
gratitude?  Late  repentance ?  Still,  still  Alexander 
and  Clytus !  At  length,  the  praises  of  agrimltnre 
having  been  exemplified  in  the  sagaciona  obaerva- 
tion,  that,  had  Alexander  been  holding  the  plongh, 
he  would  not  have  ran  his  friend  Clytna  through 
with  a  spear,  this  tried  and  aervioeable  old  fHend 
waa  baniahed  by  public  edict  in  aecola  aecokyrnm. 
I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  think,  that  a  list  of 
this  kind,  or  an  index  expurgatorius  of  certain  well* 
known  and  ever-returning  phrases,  both  introdoefofy 
and  transitional,  including  the  lai^re  esaortmeot  of 
modest  egotisms,  and  flattering  illeiBms,  d:c.  Ac. 
might  be  hung  up  in  our  law-courts,  and  both  Ymnaea 
of  parliament,  with  great  advantage  to  the  pablic 
ss  an  important  aaving  of  national  time,  an  incal- 
culable relief  to  his  Majesty's  mmisters,  but,  above 
all,  aa  ensuring  the  thanks  of  the  country  attomeya 
and  their  clients,  who  have  private  bills  to  cany 
through  the  house. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  one  custom  of  our 
master  which  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  hecai«« 
I  think  it  imitable  and  worthy  of  inutation.  H 
would  often  permit  our  theme  exerctses.  under  somr' 
pretext  of  want  of  time,  to  accumulate,  till  each  laci 
had  four  or  five  to>M  looked  over.  Then  plaring  the 
whole  number  a6reiisf  on  hia  desk,  he  woald  ask  the 
writer,  why  this  or  that  sentetioe  might  not  have 
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fiiQBd  •■  uppnfnalB  a  pkc«  under  tfab  or  that  thMia : 
■nd  if  no  sataifyiD;  answer  oonid  be  returned,  and 
two  fimlti  of  the  tome  kind  were  found  in  one  ei- 
etciit,  tiie  inoTocable  verdict  followed ;  the  exerdee 
>Krae  torn  up^  and  another  oik  the  same  nil^leot  to  be 
pndaced  in  addition  to  the  taaka  of  the  day.  The 
reader  win,  I  troBt,  excuse  this  tribute  of  nooUeetion 
tp  a  man.  whose  severities,  even  now,  not  seldom 
laraiih  the  dreams,  by  which  the  blind  foncy  would 
fiun  interpret  to  the  mind  the  painful  seasaiions  of 
diaiampered  sleep,  but  neither  lemen  nor  dim  the 
deep  sense  of  my  moral  and  intellectual  obligations. 
He  sent  us  to  the  University  excellent  Latin  and 
Greek  scholars,  and  tolerable  Hebraists.  Yet  our 
ciaiaiflsl  knowledge  was  the  least  of  Uie  good  gifts 
ivhich  we  derived  from  his  xaalous  and  oonscientions 
tntorage.  He  is  now  gone  to  his  final  reward,  full  of 
yean,  and  lull  of  honois,  even  of  those  honors  which 
were  dearest  to  his  heart,  as  gratefully  bestowed  by 
that  school,  and  still  binding  him  to  the  interests  ti 
that  school,  in  which  he  had  been  himself  educated, 
and  to  which,  during  his  whole  life,  he  was  a  dedi- 
cated thing. 

From  comes,  which  this  is  not  die  pktos  to  investi- 
gate, no  models  of  past  times,  however  perfect,  can 
have  the  mme  vivid  efleet  on  the  youthful  miad,  as 
the  prodoctioDs  of  contemporary  genius.  The  dia- 
cipliiM  my  mind  had  undergone,  •*  No  ialleretur  ro- 
tamdo  sono  et  versuam  cursu,  cincmms  et  floribus ; 
aed  at  inspiceret  qoidnam  snbesset,  qo«  sedes,  quod 
firmamentum,  quia  fundus  verbis;  an  figure  essent 
mem  omatun  et  oratiaais  focus;  vel  sanguinis  e 
meteris  ipsios  eorde  efBuentes  rubor  quidam  nativiis 
et  incaleocentia  genuine;'*  removed  all  obstacles  to 
the  appreciation  of  excellence  in  style  without  di- 
asiniahing  my  delight  That  I  was  thus  prepared 
fir  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Bowles's  sonnets  and  earlier 
poeme,  at  once  increased  their  influence  and  my  ei^ 
tfausiasm.  The  great  works  of  past  ages  seem,  to  a 
jroong  man,  things  of  another  race,  in  respect  to 
which  his  fiiculties  must  remain  passive  and  submiss, 
even  as  to  the  Stan  and  mounteins.  But  the  writings 
of  a  contemporaiy,  perhaps  not  many  yean  elder 
than  himseIC  surrounded  1^  the  same  circumstances, 
anddisciplmed  by  the  same  roannen,  poisen  a  retdUy 
for  him,  and  mepire  an  actual  friendship  as  of  a  man 
for  a  man.  His  very  admiration  is  tho  wind  which 
fona  and  foeds  his  hope.  The  poems  themselves  as- 
same  the  properties  of  flesh  and  blood.  To  redto,  to 
extol,  to  contend  for  them,  is  but  the  payment  of  a 
debt  due  to  one  who  exists  to  receive  it. 

There  are  indeed  modes  of  teaching  which  have 
produced,  and  are  producing,  youths  of  a  very  diflbr- 
eot  stamp;  modes  of  teaching,  in  comparison  with 
which  we  have  been  called  on  to  despise  our  great 
public  schools  and  univerrities, 

"In  whose  halb  sra  bimic 
Annory  of  the  iaTindble  knigbt*  of  old**— ^ 

nodes  by  which  children  are  to  be  meiamorphoaed 
info  prodigies.  And  prodigies,  with  a  vengeance, 
have  I  known  thus  produced !  Prodigies  of  self-con- 
ceit. shaUownes^  arrogance  and  infidelity !    Instead 


of  storing-  the  memory,  during  the  ^riod  when  the 
memory  is  the  predominant  Acuity,  with  facia  for 
the  after  exercise  of  the  judgment ;  and  inetead  of 
awakening,  by  tho  noblest  models,  the  fond  and  un- 
mixed LOVB  and  admieatioic,  which  is  the  natural 
and  gmoefttl  temper  of  early  youth :  Umm  nursling 
of  improved  pedagogy  are  taught  to  dispute  and  de- 
cide ;  to  suspect  all  but  their  own  and  their  lecturer's 
wisdom,  and  to  hoki  nothing  sacred  from  their  con 
tempt  but  their  own  contemptible  arroganoe ;  boy 
graduates  in  all  the  technicals,  and  in  all  the  dirty 
paarions  of  anonymous  criticism.  To  soch  dispositions 
alone  can  the  admonitioa  of  Pliny  be  requisite-.- 
**  Neque  enim  debet  operibus  ejus  obease.qood  vivit. 
An  si  inter  eos,  quos  nunquam  vidimus,  fioruisset, 
non  solum  libros  ejus^  verum  etiam  imagines  oon- 
quireremtis,  ejusdem  nunc  honor  prsisentis,  et  gratia 
quasi  satietete  langnescet  ?  At  hoc  pravum,  maUg- 
numque  est,  iwn  admirari  hominem  admiratione 
dignisiimum,  quia  videre,  oomplecti,  nee  laudore 
tantnm,  varum  etiam  amare  eontiogit."  FUtu  EpUL 

I  had  just  entered  on  my  seventeenth  year,  whan 
the  sonnete  of  Mr.  Bowles,  twenty  in  number,  and 
just  then  published  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  were  first 
made  known  and  presented  to  roe  by  a  ecbool-ftltow, 
who  bad  quitted  us  for  the  university,  and  who, 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  in  our  fint  ftnn, 
(or,  ui  our  school  language,  a  Gbioian,)  had  been  my 
patron  and  protector.  I  refor  to  Dr.  MkkUetoo,  dw 
truly  learned,  and  every  way  exoellent  Bishop  of 
Cidcotte : 

**  Qnl  landiboi  sovKs 


Cslcar  sioM  animo  Tafiduoi.  Noo  omnia  tams 
Obrnta !  Wr'ix  amor,  rWit  dolor !  Ora  negalar 
Dalcia  eoBtpieara  ;  at  flats  manunian  *  rBUetara  cat 

Pafr.  Ep.  Uh,  L  !>.  /. 


It  was  a  double  pleasure  to  me,  and  still  i 
a  tender  recollection,  that  I  should  have  received 
from  a  friend  so  revered,  the  fint  knowledge  of  a 
poet,  by  whose  works,  year  aAer  year,  I  was  so  eik- 
thnsiastically  delighted  and  inspired.  My 
acquaintances  will  not  have  forgotten  the 
dptined  eagerness  and  impetuous  asal  vrith  which  1 
labored  to  make  proselytes,  not  only  of  my  compan- 
ions, but  of  all  wkh  whom  I  conversed,  of  whatever 
rank,  and  in  whatever  place.  As  my  school  finances 
did  not  permit  me  to  purchase  copiea.  T  made,  wifliin 
less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  more  than  forty  transcrip- 
tions, as  the  best  presents  I  could  ofler  to  those  who 
had  in  any  way  won  my  regard.  And  with  almost 
equal  delight  did  I  receive  the  three  or  four  follow- 
ing publications  of  the  same  author. 

Though  I  have  seen  and  known  enough  of  ims- 
kmd  to  be  well  aware  that  I  shall  perhaps  stand 
alone  in  my  creed,  snd  that  it  will  be  well  if  I  sub- 
ject myself  to  no  wone  charge  than  that  of  8ittgola^ 


I  am  moat  happr  to  bava  tho  naeeanty  of  infonninff  tka 
that  unco  thia  paaace  wai  writiao,  the  roport  of  Dr. 
Mlddlatoa*i  death,  on  hit  Toyaga  to  India,  hak  be«n  provrtl 
arrooeoiM.  He  Uvea,  and  long  mar  bo  liva;  fur  I  ddra  pro- 
phaar,  that  with  hi»  life  only  will  bia  rsartiona  Tor  the  tempo- 
ral and  iplritual  weUare  of  bia  fallow-man  be  limited. 
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iiy,  I  am  not  di^reibre  deterred  fioni  aTowmg,  Aat  t 
regard,  and  erer  have  regarded  the  obligationa  of 
intellect,  among  the  moat  ncred  of  the  claimB  of 
gratitude.  A  valoable  thooght,  or  a  partienlar  train 
of  thoughts,  gives  me  additional  pleaaure,  when  I 
can  nfely  refer  and  attribute  it  to  the  conTenatian 
or  correspondence  of  another.  My  obligations  to 
Mr.  Bowles  were  indeed  important,  and  for  radical 
mod.  At  a  very  premature  age,  even  hetbre  my 
Mleenth  year,  I  had  bewildered  myself  in  metaphys- 
i<-8,  and  in  theological  controversy.  Nothing  else 
pleased  me.  History,  and  particular  facts  lost  all 
mterest  in  my  mind.  Poetry,  (though  for  a  school-boy 
of  that  age,  I  was  above  per  in  English  versification, 
and  had  already  produced  two  or  three  compoaitionB 
which,  I  may  venture  to  say,  without  reference  to 
my  age,  were  somewhat  above  mediocrity,  and  which 
had  gained  me  more  credit  than  the  sound  good  sense 
of  my  old  master  was  at  all  pleased  with,)  poetry, 
Itself  yea  novels  and  romances,  became  insipid  to 
me.  In  my  friendless  wanderings  on  our  leave  dayg,* 
(for  I  was  an  orphan,  and  had  scarce  any  connexions 
m  London.)  highly  was  I  delighted  if  any  passenger, 
especially  if  he  were  drest  in  black,  would  enter  into 
conversation  with  me.  For  I  soon  found  the  means 
of  directing  it  to  my  favorite  subjects 

Of  providetice,  fora-ICDowledire,  will,  and  fkte, 
FtzM  fkte,  fke«  win.  fore-kaowled««  abtotute. 
And  foand  no  and  in  wanderinc  maxei  loat. 
This  preposterous  puisoil  was,  beyond  a  doabt,  in- 
jurioua,  both  to  my  natural  powers,  and  to  the  pro- 
gress of  my  education.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
destructive, had  it  been  continued;  but  from  this  I 
was  auspiciously  withdrawn,  partly  indeed  by  an 
accidental  introduction  to  an  amiable  fiimily,  chiefly, 
however,  by  the  genial  influence  of  a  style  of  poet^ 
so  tender,  and  3ret  so  manly,  so  natural  and  real,  and 
yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious,  as  the  sonnets,  Ac. 
of  Mr.  Bowles !  Well  were  it  for  me,  perhaps,  had 
I  never  relapsed  into  the  same  mental  disease ;  if  I 
bad  continued  to  pluck  the  flower  and  reap  the  har- 
vest from  the  cultivated  surface,  instead  of  delving 
in  the  unwholesome  quicksilver  mines  of  metapbystc 
depths.  But  if,  in  after  time,  I  have  sought  a  refuge 
from  bodily  pain  and  mismanaged  sensibility,  in  ab- 
struse reeenrcbes,  which  exercised  the  strength  and 
subtlety  of  the  underrtanding  without  awakening 
the  feelings  of  the  heart;  still  there  was  a  long  and 
blessed  interval,  during  which  my  natural  fiunilties 
4ere  allowed  to  expand,  and  my  original  tendencies 
todevetop  themaeWes;  my  fancy,  and  the  love  of 
nature,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  in  forms  and  sounds. 
The  second  advantage,  which  J  owe  to  my  early 
panasal  and  admiration  of  these  poems,  (to  which  let 
me  add,  though  known  to  me  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  the  Lawsdon  Hill  of  Mr.  Crow,)  bears  more 
immediatoly  on  my  present  sul^^^ct.  Among  those 
with  whom  I  conversed,  there  were,  of  course,  very 
many  who  had  formed  their  taste,  and  their/ notions 
of  poetry,  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Pope  and  his 

*The  Chrwt  Hotpiial  phrmw.  oot  Tor  holidnn  allogeiher. 
bet  for  tiioae  on  which  the  boyi  are  pormiUed  to  go  befond 
the  pisdncts  of  tha  ichoot. 


fbllowen ;  or,  to  speak  mora  generally,  in  Ifa 
of  French  poetry,  condensed  and  invfgasated  by 
F.nglish  understanding,  which  had  }jredomin«iwd 
fiom  the  last  century.  I  was  not  blind  to  the  menis 
of  this  school,  yet,  as  from  inexperience  of  the  work!, 
and  consequent  want  of  sympathy  with  the  genersl 
subjects  of  these  poems,  they  gare  me  liule  pleaaore, 
I  doubtless  undervalued  the  kind,  and  with  the  pre- 
sumption of  youth,  withheld  from  its  masten  the 
legitimate  name  of  poets.  I  saw  that  the  excellence 
of  this  kind  consisted  in  just  and  acute  observatioos 
on  men  and  manners  in  an  artificial  state  of  society, 
as  iti  matter  and  substance ;  and  in  the  logic  of  wit, 
conveyed  in  smooth  and  strong  e|Hgrammatic  ooap- 
lets,  as  ili  form.  Even  when  the  sulgect  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  fancy,  or  the  intellect,  as  in  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  or  the  Essay  on  Man ;  nay,  when  it  was 
a  consecutive  narratkm,  as  in  that  astonishing  product 
of  matchless  talent  and  ingenuity,  Pope*s  translaiion 
of  the  iUad ;  still,  9i  point  was  k)oked  for  at  the  end 
of  each  second  line,  and  the  whole  was  as  it  were  a 
sorites,  or,  if  I  may  exchange  a  logical  for  a  gram- 
matical metaphor,  a  conjunction  dt«;«ncttOT  of  epi- 
grams. Meantime  the  matter  and  diction  seemed  to 
roe  characterised  not  so  much  by  poetic  thought^  as 
by  thoughts  Irandated  into  the  language  of  poetiy. 
On  this  last  point,  I  had  occasion  to  render  ray  own 
thoughts  gradually  more  and  more  plain  to  mysell^ 
by  frequent  amicable  disputes  concerning  Darwin's 
Botanic  Ga£DEIi,  which,  for  some  years,  was  great- 
ly extolled,  not  only  by  the  reading  public  in  general, 
but  even  by  those  whose  genius  and  natural  rolrastp 
ness  of  understanding  enabled  them  aAerwards  to 
act  fbrsmost  m  dissipating  these  **  painted  miste  **  that 
occasionally  rise  from  the  marriies  at  the  fiioc  of  Ao^ 
nasMis.  During  my  first  Cambridge  vacation,  I  as- 
sisted a  friend  in  a  contribution  for  a  literary  aodety 
in  Devonshire ;  and  in  this  I  remember  to  have  com- 
pared Darwin's  work  to  the  Russian  palace  of  ice, 
glittering,  cold  and  transitory.  In  the  same  essay, 
too,  I  assigned  sundry  ressons,  chiefly  drawn  frooi  a 
comparison  of  passages  in  the  Lstin  poets  with  the 
original  XSreek.  fh>m  which  they  were  borrowed,  for 
the  preference  of  CoUins's  odes  to  those  of  Gray; 
and  of  the  simile  in  Shakspeare  : 

*'  How  like  a  yoonker  or  a  prodigal. 
The  abarred  bark  poia  from  ber  native  bey 
Hogg'd  and  embraced  by  the  atrmpel  wind! 
How  like  a  prodigal  dotb  ahe  lelum. 
With  over  weather *d  rib*  and  ragged  Mib, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  airompec  wind  !** 
to  the  imitation  in  the  bard  t 

"  Fair  laughi  the  mom.  and  mA  the  zephyr  Uow^ 

While  proudly  riding  o*er  Uie  anie  realm. 

In  gallant  triaa  the  gilded  venel  goea, 

Youtk  at  Ihe  praw  and  PUmsnrt  at  the  bcba, 

Rcgardleat  of  Ihe  iweepiog  whirlwind*!  tway. 

That,  buah'd  in  grim  repoae,  ezpoeta  ita  ercntoff  piegr.** 

(In  which,  by-the-by,  the  words  •♦  realm**  and  ••  sway" 
are  rhymes  dearly  purchased.)  J  preferred  the  ori- 
ginal, on  the  ground  that  in  the  imitation  it  depended 
wholly  in  the  compositor's  putting,  or  not  putting,  a 
email  capiudy  both  in  this  and  many  other  passages 
of  the  ssme  poet,  whether  the  words  should  be  per- 
348 
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I  mentioii  Ait  be- 
came, in  Kfeiring  Ttrioiu  lines  in  Grey  to  their 
original  in  Shekepeera  and  Millon,  and  in  the  dear 
porcepcion  how  ooaspletely-  all  the  propriety  waa  lost 
in  the  tranafer;  I  was,  at  that  eariy  period,  led  to  a 
efxyectore.  whieh  many  yean  afterwaida,  waa  ra- 
te me  flom  the  same  thought  having  been 
in  eonvenation.  bat  far  more  aMy,  and  de- 
Tcfaped  mora  inlly,  by  Mr.  WoRDawORTH;  namely, 
that  tliia  style  of  poetiy,  which  I  bate  characterised 
above,  as  translations  of  prose  tiiooghts  into  poetic 
kngoage,  had  been  kept  np  by,  if  it  did  not  wholly 
arise  from,  die  custom  of  writing  Latin  verses,  and 
the  grsat  impoftance  attached  to  these  exercises  in 
oar  pablic  schools.  MHiatever  might  have  been  the 
case  in  the  fifteenth  centnry,  when  the  use  of  the 
Latin  tongne  was  so  general  among  learned  men 
that  Erasnus  ia  said  to  have  forgotten  his  native  lan- 
guage ;  yet,  in  the  prosent  day,  it  is  not  to  be  sop- 
poBsd  that  a  yonth  can  think  in  Latin,  or  that  he  can 
have  any  other  reliance  on  the  force  or  fitness  of  his 
phrases,  but  the  aothority  of  the  author  from  whence 
he  baa  adopted  theoL  Consequently,  he  most  first 
prepare  his  thoughts,  and  then  pick  out,  from  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  or  perhaps  more  compendiously  from 
his  Gradus  *  halves  and  quarteia  of  lines  in  vriiich 
to  embody  nienL 

I  noTer  object  to  a  certain  degree  of  disputatious- 
ness  in  a  young  man  fiom  the  ageof  seventeen  to 
that  of  ibur  or  five«nd-twenty,  provided  I  find  him 
alwaya  aiguing  on  one  side  of  the  question.  The 
ooDtroverries  occasioned  by  my  unfeigned  leal  for 
the  honor  of  a  favorite  oontemporary,  then  known 
to  me  only  by  his  works,  were  of  great  advantage 
in  the  fbrmatioQ  and  establishment  of  my  taste  and 
critical  opimons.  In  my  defence  of  the  lines  run- 
ning into  each  other,  instead  of  closing  at  each 
couplet ;  and  of  nafural  language,  neither  bookish 
nor  rolgar,  neither  redolent  of  Uie  lamp  or  of  the 
kennel,  such  as  I  will  remember  thee ;  instead  of  the 
same  tbooght,  tricked  up  in  the  ng-fiur  finely  of 


-Thrill 


Boahsrwisir, 


Bafen  say  Fmt^l'e  eje  dbatt  M&menf  farisf , 

I  had  oonlinually  to  adduce  the  metre  and  diction  of 
the  Greek  poets,  from  Homer  to  Theocritus,  inclusive ; 
and  still  more  of  oar  elder  Engtirii  poeta,  from  Chau- 
cer to  MUton.  Nor  vras  this  all.  But  as  it  was  my 
t  reply  to  authorities  brought  against  me  from 
wto  of  great  name,  that  no  authority  could 
avail  in  oppositkm  to  Truth,  Nature,  Logic,  and 
Laws  op  Universal  Grammar  ;  actuated,  too,  by 
my  former  passion  for  metaphyiical  investigatioos,  I 
labored  at  .a  solid  foundation  on  which,  permanently, 
to  ground  my  opinioos  in  the  component  fiusulties  o^ 

*  la  th«  Notricia  oT  PolUian,  there  occun  thii  line 
"  Pan  eoloralM  iarentrepit  nnda  lapilioe.** 
Caiimf  mr  are  on  a  Univerailr  prise  po^m,  I  mat  thii  Gas : 
**  Laetea  parpareoe  intentrepil  noda  lapiUoa.*' 
Now  look  ool  ia  the  Gradua  for  Pmnut  and  yon  find,  ss  the 
^ndw^uomrmml^eieue:  for  cttaretmt,  and  the  flnt  ajnonyiBa, 
1  aanlioa  thii  br  war  of  elaeidalinf  one  of 
I  aidioarr  jimoiMUi  ia  the  fimtmtnaticn  of  tbew 


the  human  mind  itself,  and  their  compamtive  dignity 
and  importance.  According  to  the  fiiculty,  or  source, 
from  which  the  pleasure  given  by  any  poem  or  paa- 
sage  was  derived,  I  estimated  the  merit  of  such  poem 
or  passage.  As  the  result  of  all  my  reading  and 
meditetion,  I  abstracted  two  critical  aphorisms,  deem- 
ing them  to  comprise  the  conditions  and  criteria  of 
poetic  style ;  first,  that  not  the  poem  which  we  have 
rend,  but  that  to  which  we  refvm,  with  the  greatest 
plessore,  possesses  the  genuine  power,  and  claims 
the  name  of  eseential  poetry.  Second,  that  whatever 
lines  can  be  translated  into  other  words  of  the  same 
iangoage  without  diminution  of  their  significance, 
either  in  sense  or  asMdatioo,  or  in  any  worthy  feel- 
ing, are  so  fitf  vicious  in  their  diction.  Be  it,  how* 
ever,  observed,  that  I  excluded  from  the  list  of 
worthy  feelings,  the  pleasure  derived  from  mere 
novel^,  in  the  reader,  and  the  desire  of  ezdfing 
wonderment  at  hi*  poweis  in  the  author.  Oflentimea 
since  then,  in  perusing  French  tragedies,  I  have  fan- 
cied two  marks  of  admintion  at  the  end  of  each  line. 
as  hieroglyphics  of  the  author's  own  admintion  at 
his  ovfn  clevemesi.  Our  genuine  admintion  of  a 
great  poet  is  a  oontinnous  under-curreni  of  feeling; 
it  is  every  where  present,  but  seldom  any  where  a* 
a  separete  excitement  I  was  wont  boldly  to  affirm, 
that  it  vrould  be  scarcely  more  difficult  to  push  a 
stone  from  the  pyramids  with  the  bare  hand,  than  to 
alter  a  word,  or  the  positx>n  of  a  word,  in  Afilton  or 
Sbakspeare,  (in  their  most  important  vrorks  at  leaat,) 
without  making  the  author  say  somethmg  else,  or 
aonwthing  vrorw  than  he  does  say.  One  great  dis- 
tinetkm  I  appeared  to  myself  to  see  plainly,  between 
eveo  the  characteristic  faults  of  our  ehler  poets,  and 
the  false  beauty  of  the  modems.  In  the  foraier, 
from  Donne  to  Cowunr,  we  find  the  most  fantastie 
out-oPthe-way  thoughts,  but  in  the  most  pure  and 
genuine  mother  English ;  in  the  latter,  the  most  ob- 
vious thoughts  in  language  the  most  fimiortic  aixl 
arbitrary.  Our  faulty  elder  poets  sacrificed  the  paa- 
aon,  and  passionate  flow  of  poetry,  to  the  subtleties 
of  intellect,  and  to  the  sterls  of  wit ;  the  modems  to 
the  glare  and  glitter  of  a  perpetual,  yet  broken  and 
heterogeneous  imageiy,  or  nther  to  an  amphibioaB 
something,  made  up  half  of  image,  and  half  of  ab- 
street*  meaning.  The  one  sacrificed  the  heart  to 
the  head,  the  other  both  heart  and  head  to  point  and 
dnpery. 

The  reader  must  make  himself  acquainted  vrith 
the  general  style  of  composition  that  was  at  that 
time  deemed  poetry,  in  order  to  underrtand  and  ao> 
count  for  the  eflRsct  produced  on  me  by  the  SoNifSts, 
the  MoNODT  at  MaTlock,  and  the  Hors,  of  Mr. 
Bowles ;  for  it  is  peculiar  to  original  genius  to  become 
less  and  lesi  elriking,  in  proportion  to  its  succem  in 
improving  the  taste  and  judgment  of  its  eontempo* 
raries.  The  poems  of  West,  indeed,  had  the  merit 
of  chaste  and  manly  diction,  but  they  vrere  cold,  and. 


nber  a  lodicnNU  issuuwe  in  the  i 


1  efayoaat 
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**  No  BMMe  will  I  endore  loTe'i  pleaaiog  pala, 
Or  fooad  air  keerfe  Iv  tie  hie  (alfing  ehaia.** 
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if  1  maf  M  exproH  it,  only  dead^oolond;  while  in 
the  bert  of  Wartoa's  there  is  a  stifihea^  which  too 
often  gives  them  the  appearance  of  imitations  from 
the  Greek.  Whatever  relation,  therefore,  of  cause 
or  impulse.  Percy's  coUeciion  of  Ballads  may  bear 
to  the  most  popular  poems  of  the  present  day ;  yet, 
in  the  more  sttsi&ined  and  elevated  style  of  the  then 
living  poets,  Bowles  and  Cowper*  were,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  the  firrt  w1k>  combined  natural 
thoughts  with  natural  diction;  the  first  who  recon- 
ciled the  heart  with  the  head. 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  that  from 
diffidence  in  my  own  powen,  I  for  a  short  time 
adopted  a  laborious  and  florid  diction,  which  I  my- 
self deemed,  if  not  absolutely  vicious,  yet  of  very 
infrrior  worth.  Gradoally,  however,  my  practice 
oonfiirmed  to  my  better  judgment;  and  the  coro- 
positioas  of  my  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  years, 
(ear.  gr,  the  shorter  blank  verse  poems,  the  linea 
which  are  now  adopted  in  the  introductory  part  of 
the  Vision,  in  the  present  collection  in  Mr.  Southey*s 
Joan  of  Arc  9d  book,  Ist  editkNi.  and  the  Tragedy 
of  RKHOftsi,)  are  not  more  below  my  present  ideal 
in  respect  of  the  general  tiaiue  of  the  style,  than 
those  of  the  latest  date.  Their  faults  were,  at  least, 
a  remnant  of  the  former  leaven,  and  among  the 
many  who  have  done  me  the  honor  of  putting  my 
poems  in  the  same  class  with  those  of  my  betters, 
the  one  or  two  who  have  pretended  to  bring  exam- 
plea  of  afibcted  simplicity  from  my  volonw,  have 
been  able  to  adduce  but  one  instance,  and  that  out 
of  a  copy  of  verses  half  ludicrous,  half  splenetic, 
which  I  intended,  and  had  myself  charscterixed,  as 
#UMO)u  propnora. 

£very  reform,  however  neceasoiy,  will  by  weak 
minds  be  carried  to  an  excess,  that  imlf  will  need 
BsfiMming.  The  reader  will  excuse  me  for  noticing, 
thai  I  myself  was  the  fim  to  expose  risu  keneMo  the 
three  sins  of  poetiy,  one  or  the  other  of  which  is  the 
most  likely  to  beset  a  young  writer.  So  long  ago  ae 
the  pablicatwn  of  the  second  number  of  the  Monthly 
Magaane,  imder  the  name  of  Nbhemiah  Higgkn- 
BOTTOM,  I  contributed  three  sonnets,  the  first  of  which 
bad  for  its  olgect  to  excite  a  good-natured  laugh,  at 
the  spirit  cidotefvl  cgoCism,  and  at  the  recurrence  of 
ftvorite  phrases,  with  the  double  defect  of  being  at 
onoe  trite  and  licenlkiua.  The  second,  on  low,  creep- 
ing language  and  thoughts,  under  the  pretence  of 
■wpffctVy.  And  the  third,  the  phrases  of  which  were 
borrowed  entirely  fifom  my  own  poems,  on  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  elaborate  and  swelling  language 


*Cow|Mr*i  Task  wm  paUiibed  some  liaw  before  Ihs  toa- 
Dsti  of  Mr.  Bowles,  bot  I  wss  not  familiar  with  It  till  mso7 
yesiB  afterwtrdi.  The  vein  of  ntire  which  rane  through 
that  eKcellent  poem,  together  with  the  lombre  hue  of  iia  reli- 
fioua  opkuoiw,  woold  probsblf,  at  that  time,  have  prereatad 
iu  Isyint  anr  stroos  hold  on  my  aflbeiione.  The  k>ve  of  na- 
ture eaeins  to  have  led  Thomaon  to  a  cbeerfbl  relifion ;  and 
a  fffoomr  relifion  to  haTO  ied  Cowper  to  a  love  of  nature. 
The  one  would  eany  hb  fbllow-nwo  a  loos  with  hira  into  na- 
loin;  Ihs  other  Hiee  to  nature  from  hie  feilow-men.  In  chaa- 
litr  of  diction,  however,  and  the  harmony  of  blank  vefse. 
Cowper  leavea  Thomeon  unmeeaurably  below  him ;  ynt  lUII 
I  fM  ths  biter  to  have  been  the  I^orn  p^tt. 


and  imagery.  The  reader  will  find  them  in  the  noiat 
below,  and  will,  I  tnut,  regard  them  as  reprinted  fiir 
biographical  pnrpoaes,  and  not  for  their  poetic  merits. 
So  general  at  that  time,  and  so  decided  waa  the  opin- 
ion concerning  the  characteriatic  vicea  of  my  i^, 
that  a  celebrated  physician,  (now,  alas!  no  mora.) 
speaking  of  me,  in  other  respects,  with  his  usual  Und- 
ness,  to  a  gentleman  who  was  about  to  meet  ne  at  a 
dinner  par^,  ooukl  not,  however  reaiet  giving  him  a 
hint  not  to  mention  the  "Hmm  Ihat  Jack  bmk"  in 


t  SONNET  I. 
Penaive  at  evn,  on  ths  Ur4  world  I  mused. 
And  my  poor  heart  waa  sad ;  so  at  the  .tfeea 
I  lased.  and  MRhed.  and  aigbed ;  for  ah.  how  soea 
Eve  nddona  failo  oif hi !  mum  eyea  perused 
With  tearful  vacancy  the  dmupy  giaae 
That  wept  and  c Utter*d  in  the  ys/jr  ray ; 
And  I  did  pmue  sm  oa  my  lonely  way, 
And  wnued  sm  oa  the  wrtteked  mms  that  pass 
O'er  the  bleak  heath  of  sorrow.  Batatas! 
Most  of  mwtelf  I  thousht !  wh«  it  boM, 
That  the  sootlu  spirit  of  the  ftreny  wood 
Breathed  m  mine  ear:  "  All  this  h  very  well, 
Bui  much  of  ens  thine  is  for  ao.tkkw  food.** 
Oh  my  yeer  ktarfs  nuxpUtskk smlll 

BONNET  n. 
Oh  I  do  feve  thee,  meek  SimpUcitw  f 
For  of  thy  lays  the  lulKaff  sfaaplensss 
Goea  to  my  heart,  and  soothea  each  smell  dislrssi, 
Distrem  tho'  small,  yet  haply  great  to  me; 
*T  is  true,  on  Lady  Fortune's  fentlest  pad 
I  amble  on ;  end  yet  1  know  not  why 
vSs  sad  I  am!  bolshouU  e  friend  end  I 
Frown,  pout  and  part,  then  I  am  eery  sad. 
And  then  with  sonnets  and  with  sympathy 
My  dr^my  boeem's  mystw  woes  I  paU ; 
Now  of  my  lUse  fliend  *plainiBfr  plaialively. 
Now  raving  at  manklod  in  geueial : 
But  whether  sad  or  6eroe,  'l  is  aimpta  all. 
All  very  simple,  meek  Sin^eUtrl 

BONNET  IU. 
And  this  reft  house  is  thai,  tbe  wfaksh  he  boik. 
Lamented  Jack !  and  bors  his  malt  he  piled. 
Cautions  in  vain !  these  rats,  thai  squeak  so  wild, 
fkinoak  not  unooneeione  of  their  fklhor's  gdk. 
Did  he  not  see  her  gleaming  through  the  glade  1 
Belike  *t  was  she,  the  maiden  all  forlorn. 
What  thonsh  she  milk  no  cow  with  crumpled  bora. 
Tet.  eye  she  bannia  the  dale  where  ent  she  Btray*d ; 
And  ay«,  beside  her  stalks  her  amorous  knight ! 
Btill  on  his  thighs  their  wonted  brogues  are  worn. 
And  through  theee  broguee,  ettUuuer'd  and  betora 
Bis  hindward  eharam  gkam  an  unearthly  white. 
Ah !  thus  through  broken  clouds  at  night's  U^  noea. 
Peeps  in  fair  fragments  forth  the  full-orb'd  harveat  uMoa ! 

The  following  anecdoln  will  not  bo  wboHy  oat  af  »taee 
herR.  and  may.  perhaps,  amuse  the  reader.  Aa  amelaar  poi^ 
former  in  veiw  expressed  to  a  eommoo  friend,  a  atroag  darii* 
to  be  faitiodaced  to  mo,  but  hesitated  in  aoeeptiBg  my  fKend's 
immedtatu  offer,  oa  the  aeon  that  '*  he  was.  he  must  aekmiw- 
ledge,  the  author  of  a  confounded  seven  epigram  ea  wn 
Ancient  Mariner ^  which  had  given  me  great  paia."  I  as- 
sured my  friend  that  if  the  epigram  was  a  good  one,  it  would 
only  increase  mr  desire  to  become  acquainied  with  the  author, 
and  begged  to  hear  it  recited  :  when,  to  mr  no  lea  surprise 
than  amiienneot.  it  proved  to  be  one  which  I  had  myself  eoew 
tiaie  before  written,  and  inserted  in  the  Morafaig  Poet. 

To  the  Avtkor  tif  the  Ancient  Mtriner. 
Your  poem  must  eleinel  be. 
Dear  sir,  it  cannot  lail. 
For  'tis  inoompveheaHbla. 
And  without  head  or  tail. 

»0 
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my  prannoe,  ftr  "duit  I  was  aa  «ora  a»  a  bile  about 
that  iODiiet  ;'*  be  noc  knowing  that  I  waa^  myaeli;  tbe 
oaiiiorofit 


CHAPTER  II. 

Boppond  irriitUiir  of  in«a  of  ffeoiot-BroQfbt  to  the  tOft 
of  ftid^-CtuMa  and  oceatioiM  of  tbe  ebarge— lu.iojiMliee. 

I  luvc  oAen  tbooght  that  it  Wold  be  neither  un- 
inasradive  nor  nnamoning  to  analyie  and  bring  fo^ 
waid  into  diatinct  conaciouaneaa»  that  corofilez  feel- 
ing, with  wbkik  leadeia  in  general  take  part  against 
the  author,  in  Ikvor  of  the  critic ;  and  the  readineas 
with  which  they  apply  to  all  poeta  the  old  aarcaan 
of  Horace  apon  the  acribbleia  of  hia  time,  **  Genoa 
irrilabile  vstom."  A  debility  and  dimneaB  of  the 
iiaaginntiTe  power,  and  a  oonaeqnent  neceerity  of  re- 
liance on  the  immediate  hnpreanooa  of  the  senaea,  do^ 
we  well  know,  render  the  mind  liable  to  aopentition 
and  fiuiaticiam.  Having  a  deficient  portion  of  inter- 
nal and  proper  warmth,  minds  of  this  ckwa  aeek  in 
the  crowd  circion  /ana  fat  a  warmth  in  common, 
which  they  do  not  poasesa  singly.  Cold  and  pbleg- 
raaiic  in  their  own  natare,  like  damp  hay,  they  heat 
and  inflame  bycoaoervatk»;  or,  like  bees,  they  b»- 
oome  restless  and  irritable  thnragh  the  increaaed 
tSBperatore  of  collected  raoltitudea.  Hence  the 
German  word  ibr  fanaticism  (such,  at  least,  waa  its 
original  import,}  is  derived  from  the  swarming  of 
bees,  namely,  Schwarmen,  Schwarmery.  The  pas- 
aioQ' being  in  an  invene  proportion  to  the  insight, 
that  die  mora  vivid  as  this  the  less  distinct,  anger  is 
the  inevitable  consequence.  The  abaence  of  all 
fimndataon  within  their  own  minds  Ibr  that  which 
they  yet  believe  both  true  and  indispensable  Ibr  their 
aalbcy  and  happineas,  cannot  but  prodnoe  an  uneasy 
state  of  ieeling,  an  involuntary  sense  of  fear,  fiom 
which  ulnre  baa  no  meaoa  of  rescuing  henelf  but 
by  anger.  Experience  inlbnas  us,  that  the  first  de* 
leoee  of  weak  minds  is  to  recriminate. 

""Tliflre'e  no  lAilmopher  hat  leee, 
That  race  sad  fear  are  one  diaeon ; 
Thoofh  that  may  boro,  and  ibie  mv  flveae, 
Tbsy  *ra  botli  alike  the  affoe." 

Mad  Ox. 


Bat  wiiere  the  ideas  are  vivid,  and  there  exists  an 
I  power  of  combining  and  modifying  them,  the 
t  and  afiection»  blend  mora  easily  and  inti- 
mately with  theae  ideal  creations,  than  with  tfie  ob- 
jects of  the  aanses;  the  mind  is  a^cted  by  thoughts, 
laiher  than  by  things;  and  only  then  feels  the  requi- 
site imeresr,  even  ibr  the  most  important  events  and 
aoddents,  when  by  means  of  meditation  tfiey  have 
paased  into  ikoughtB.  The  sanity  of  the  mind  is  be- 
tween superstition  with  fiuiaticism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  eothoeiaam  with  indifference  anf I  a  diseased  llow- 
nesB  to  action  on  the  other.  For  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  may  be  so  vivid  and  adequate  as  to  preclude 
that  impulse  to  the  realising  of  them,  which  is 
t  and  most  restless  in  those  who  poness  mofo 
loZeiit,  (or  the  feculty  of  appropriating 
1 1h»  knowledge  of  oth^n.)  yet  flill  WWl 


something  of  the  creative  and  self-auflicing  power  of 
absolute  gmi%».  For  this  reason,  therefore,  they  are 
men  of  oommamding  genius.  While  the  former  rest 
content  between  thought  and  reality,  as  it  were  in 
an  intermundium,  of  which  their  own  living  spirit 
supplies  the  tubttanot^  and  their  imagination  the  ever 
varyiog/orm ;  tbe  latter  most  impress  their  precon- 
ceptions on  the  world  without,  in  order  to  present 
them  back  to  their  own  view  with  tbe  satisfying  de- 
gree of  clearness,  distinctness,  and  individuality. 
These,  in  tranquil  times,  are  formed  to  exhibit  a  per- 
fect poem  in  palace,  or  temple,  or  landscape-garden ; 
or  a  tale  of  romance  in  canals  that  join  sea  with  sea. 
or  in  walls  of  rock,  which,  shouldering  back  the  bil- 
lows, imitate  the  power,  and  supply  the  benevolence 
of  nature  to  sheltered  navies ;  or  in  aqueducts,  that, 
arching  the  wide  vale  from  mountain  lo  motmtain, 
give  a  Palmyra  to  the  desert.  But.  alas !  in  times 
of  tumult,  they  are  the  men  destined  to  come  ibrtli 
as  the  shaping  spirit  of  Ruin,  to  destroy  the  vrisdom 
of  ages,  in  order  to  substitute  the  fancies  of  a  day. 
and  to  change  kings  and  kingdoms,  as  the  wind  shif)^ 
and  shapes  tbe  clouds.*  The  records  of  biography 
seem  to  confirm  this  theory.  Tbe  men  of  the  great- 
est genius,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  their  own 
works,  or  from  the  accounts  of  their  contempomries, 
appear  to  have  been  of  calm  and  tranquil  temper  in 
all  that  related  to  themselves.  In  the  inward  assu- 
rance of  pennanent  fame,  they  seem  to  have  been 
either  indifferent  or  resigned  with  regard  to  imme- 
diate reputation.  Through  all  the  works  of  Chaucer, 
there  reigns  a  cheerfulness,  a  manly  hilarity,  which 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  doubt  a  correspondent 
habit  of  feeling  in  the  author  hhnaelf  Shakspeare's 
evenness  and  sweetness  of  temper  were  almost  pro- 
verbial in  his  own  age.  That  this  did  not  arise  from 
ignorance  of  his  own  comparative  greatness,  we  have 
abundant  proof  in  his  sonnets,  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  known  to  Mr.  Popet  when  he  asserted 


*  "  Of  old  thtnga  all  are  over  oU, 

Of  irood  thinci  none  are  food  anoog h  ;-> 
We  Ml  ihow  that  we  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  other  atuff.*' 
f  Mr.  Pope  was  ander  the  eommoo  error  of  hie  age,  ao 
error  far  from  beioff  101110)011117  exploded,  even  at  the  pretent 
daf.  It  eoDiistt,  (at  1  explained  at  larxe.  and  proved  la  de- 
tail in  my  public  leeturw.)  in  mialakins  for  the  ntmnU/aU  of 
the  Gieek  itace,  certain  rolea  which  the  wise  poeti  impowd 
vpon'hemflolvee.  in  order  to  render  all  the  remaining  parte  of 
the  dmma,  contietent  with  those  that  had  been  forced  apon 
them  bj  ciroometaneee  independent  of  their  will ;  oat  of 
which  circootatanoee  the  drama  ilaelf  aroee.  Tbe  oireom- 
•taoees  in  the  time  of  Shakipearo,  which  it  wae  eqaallj  ont 
of  hii  power  to  aher,  were  diflbrent,  and  each  aa.  in  my 
opinion,  allowad  a  Ibr  wider  apbere,  and  a  deeper  and  toore 
homan  intereat.  Critica  are  too  apt  to  forfet  that  miu  are 
bat  meana  to  an  end  ;  conaequenUr,  where  tbe  onda  are  dif- 
ferent, tbe  rnlee  moat  be  likewiee  ao.  We  miiat  have  aaoer- 
tained  what  the  end  m  before  we  can  determine  what  the  nilee 
ou^tht  to  be.  Jodfinir  under  thia  impremioo,  I  did  not  heei- 
tateto  declare  mr  foil  conviotioo.  that  the  ooaaumnate  Jad|^ 
ment  of  Shakapeare.  not  only  ia  the  xeneral  conatroclion, 
bat  in  all  the  detail  of  hia  dramaa,  impreaaed  me  with  troater 
wonder  than  even  the  mitht  of  hia  seniaa,  or  the  depth  of  his 
lihiloeDphr.  The  aubetanee  of  thees  leetaiea  I  hope  aooo  to 
puUiah  {  aed  It  is  bat  a  debt  of  Joatiee  to  mjaelf  and  mr 
ftieada,  to  aotiee.  that  the  that  ooarae  of  .eetoraa.  which  dif- 
ftrsd  from  tbe  IbUowtaif  eoaisss  po^  bf  Measlsasllr  varying 
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that  oar  great  bard  '*  grew  immortal  in  his  own  de- 
■pite."  Speaking  of  one  whom  he  had  celebrated, 
and  oontniBting  the  daratioD  of  hit  works  with  that 
of  his  pemnal  ezistencei  Shakspeare  adds: 

*'I  >>o  win  haTa  my  kioga,  that  take 
From  me  the  aicn  of  life  and  death ; 
Kia«domi  shall  ehift  aboat  like  oloude. 
Obedient  to  my  breath.'* 

Wordsworth's  Rob  Rsjf, 

V  Your  name  iVom  henoe  immortal  life  shall  ksvsi 
Tho'  I  oooe  (one,  to  all  the  world  must  die ; 
He  earth  can  yield  roe  but  a  common  cnve. 
When  yoa  entombed  in  men's  eyes  aba II  lie. 
Your  monnmoni  ahall  be  my  sentJa  vene, 
Which  effw  eel  yet  created  ihall  o'ei^read : 
And  toninut  to  he  yoar  beinr  aha]]  rebearee. 
When  all  the  breaihera  of  this  world  are  dead  \ 
Yon  still  shaB  live,  snch  Thlae  hath  my  pmi, 
Vfhun  breath  most  breathes,  a'on  is  the  moath  of  men." 

I  faaTO  taken  the  first  that  occurred ;  but  Shakspeare's 
readiness  to  praise  his  rivals,  ore  pleno,  and  the  con- 
fideoce  of  his  own  equality  with  those  whom  he 
deemed  most  worthy  of  his  praise,  are  alike  mani- 
fested in  the  fl6ch  sonnet  : 

Was  it  the  proud  Tall  sail  of  his  great  vtiss. 
Bound  for  the  praise  of  ail-too  prsetoos  yoa. 
That  did  my  lipe  thoughts  w  my  brain  inheane, 
Maktni  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  gnw  1 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taoght  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead  1 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  eompeem  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  veiae  aaloaisbed. 
He.  nor  that  affable  Tamiliar  ghoet,  • 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligenoSi 
As  vietors  of  my  silence  eannot  boast ; 
I  was  not  siek  of  any  fear  from  thsnee! 
But  when  your  eounteoanes  flBM  op  bis  Une^ 
Then  lacked  I  matter,  thu  enfeebled  nune.** 

In  Spenser,  indeed,  we  trace  a  mind  oonstitntion- 
ally  tender,  delicate,  and,  in  comparison  with  his 
three  great  compeen,  I  had  almost  said,  «fesiuiafe; 
and  this  additionally  saddened  by  the  uiQust  pene- 
eaiion  of  Burleigh,  and  the  severe  calamities  which 
overwhelmed  his  latter  days.  These  catues  have 
diffused  over  all  his  compositions  "a  melancholy 
grace,"  and  have  drawn  forth  occastonal  strams,  the 
more  pathetic  from  their  gentieness.  But  nowhere 
do  we  find  the  least  trace  of  irritability,  and  still  less 
of  quarrelsome  or  aflected  contempt  of  hiscensurenk 

The  same  calmness,  and  even  greater  seli-posses- 
skm,  may  be  affirmed  of  Milton,  as  &r  as  his  poems 
and  poetic  character  are  concerned.  He  reserved 
his  anger  for  the  enemies  of  religion,  freedom,  and 
bis  country.  My  mind  is  not  capable  of  forming  a 
more  august  conception,  than  arises  from  the  oontem- 
plalion  of  this  great  man  in  his  latter  days:  poor, 
sick,  old,  blind,  slandered,  persecuted, 

"Darkneas  before,  and  danger's  voioe  behind,** 

in  an  age  in  which  he  was  as  little  understood  by 
the  party /or  whom  as  by  that  agahui  whom,  he  had 
contended ;  and  among  men  before  whom  he  strode 

the  Oloatrations  of  the  same  thonghta,  was  addremed  to  very 
numerona,  and.  I  need  not  add,  rcapectable  aadieaees,  nl  the 
lUyal  InstitntioB.  before  Hr.  SsUefel  ffava  his  lectneeon  the 
istVianaa. 


BO  fiur  as  to  dtoiuf  himself  by  the  distance;  yet  sttl 
listening  to  the  music  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  if  ad- 
ditionally cheered,  yet  cheered  only  by  the  prophetic 
faith  of  two  or  three  solitary  individuak,  be  did 
nevertheless 


-"Anoeaot 


Against  Heaven*s  hand  or  wUl,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope;  bat  BtiB  bora  np,  and  slaer*d 
Bight  onwsiri.** 

From  othen  only  do  we  derive  our  knowMge  that 
Milton,  in  his  latter  day,  had  his  soomen  and  de- 
tractors; and  even  in  his  day  of  youth  and  hope,  that 
be  had  enemies  would  have  been  trnknown  to  us. 
had  they  not  been  likewise  the  eoemiea  of  his 
country. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  in  advanced  slageaof  IHera- 
ture,  when  there  exist  many  and  excetleot  nodela» 
a  high  degree  of  talent,  combined  with  taale  an4 
judgment,  and  employed  in  works  of  iraaginatfen* 
will  acquire  for  a  man  the  name  of  a  great  genins ; 
though  even  that  ameilogcn  of  genits,  which,  in  cer- 
tain states  of  society,  may  even  render  hia  writings 
more  popular  than  the  absolute  reality  oodU  have 
done,  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  mind  and 
temper  of  the  author  himself.  Yet  even  in  mstancea 
of  this  kind,  a  ckise  examination  will  oftan  detect 
that  the  irritability,  which  has  been  attributed  to  ^ 
author's  geniitf  as  its  cause,  did  really  onginate  in  an 
ill  conformation  of  body,  oblnse  pain,  or  eonsiitoiional 
defect  of  pleasurable  sensation.  What  is  charged  to 
the  QMAoTt  bekmgs  to  the  smii,  who  wouU  probably 
have  been  still  mora  impatient,  but  for  the  hmnan- 
izing  influences  of  the  very  pursuit,  which  yet  bears 
the  blame  of  his  irritability. 

How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  eaqr  creileBoa 
generally  given  to  this  charge,  if  the  cfaaiga  itMlf  be 
not,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  snpponad  by 
experience?  This  seems  to  me  of  no  very  diflhmlt 
solution.  In  whatever  country  literature  ia  widely 
diffused,  there  fi^ll  be  many  who  mistake  an  intaoao 
desire  to  possess  the  reputatkm  of  poetic  genios,  ftr 
the  actual  powers,  and  original  tendenctea  which 
constitute  it  But  mon,  whose  dearest 
fixed  on  olijecis  wholly  out  of  their  power,  \ 
in  all  cases  more  or  less  impatient  and  prone  taai^er. 
Besides,  though  it  may  be  paradoxical  to  aaaert,  that 
a  man  can  know  one  thing,  and  believe  the  opposite, 
yet  assuredly,  a  vain  person  may  hava  so  bafaitaaDy 
indulged  the  wish,  and  penevered  in  the  atlea|it  to 
appear  what  he  is  not,  as  to  become  himself  one  of 
his  own  proselytes.  Still,  <«s  this  oounieifrii  and 
artificial  persuasion  roust  dififer,  even  in  the  panon's 
own  fiselings,  fiom  a  real  sense  of  inward  power, 
what  can  be  more  natural  than  that  this  difieience 
should  betray  itself  in  suspicion  and  jealooa  irritabil- 
ity ?  Even  as  the  flowery  sod,  which  coven  a  hoi 
low,  may  be  oflqn  detected  by  its  sfaalung  and  tnm 
bling? 

But,  alas !  the  multitude  of  bookat  and  the  | 
dififusion  of  literature,  have  produced  other  and  i 
lamentable  effects  in  the  worid  of  leltan^  and  aneh 
as  are  abcmdant  to  explain,  though  by  no  aeaaa  to 
justify,  the  contempt  wiih  which  the  bast  fnmaded 
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eanphiati  of  b^joped  gmhn  are  rejected  m  fmo- 
koi,  Qt  eDtBfOttiied  m  msder  of  oierriiBent  In  the 
dijn  of  ChcHuer  and  Gower,  otir  langoaga  might 
(with  doe  allowanoe  for  the  iropcrftotioiM  of  a  ibnile,} 
b0  compared  id  a  wiUemoM  of  vocal  raeda,  fiom 
which  tha  lavoriMo  only  of  Pan  or  Apollo  ooaM 
ooortnict  even  the  rude  Syrinx;  and  from  thii  the 
emitmetaf  alone  ooold  elidt  ■trains  of  marie  Bat 
now.  putly  bf  the  labori  of  raooeMive  poets,  and  in 
put  bjr  the  more  artificial  state  of  society  and  social 
imereoaise,  langoage,  mechanised  as  it  were  into  a 
hanel-organ,  aupplies  at  once  both  instnimeni  and 
tnie.  Thoseren  the  deafnay  play,  so  as  to  delight 
die  many.  SometimeB,  (for  it  is  with  similes  as  it  is 
with  jssis  ai  a  wine  table,  one  is  sore  to  suggest 
BMber,)  I  faaTe  attempted  to  illostrate  the  present 
Mslsof  oar  langnage,  in  its  relation  to  litenitare,by  a 
ptwMoom  of  laiger  and  smaller  stereotype  pieces, 
which,  in  the  present  angto-gallican  ftshbn  of  nn- 
oonnecied.  epigrammatic  periods,  it  requires  but  an 
wdinsry  portion  of  ingenuity  to  vary  indcfmiteiy,  and 
fBtitill  produoe  something,  which,  if  not  sense,  will 
be  m  like  it  as  10  do  as  well.  Perhaps  better ;  for  it 
•pans  the  reader  the  trouUe  of  thinking;  prevents 
vaesncy,  while  it  indulges  innocence;  and  secures 
Ike  memory  fiora  all  danger  of  an  intellectual  ple- 
thora. Hence,  of  all  trades,  literature  at  present  de- 
BMods  the  least  talent  or  information ;  and,  of  all 
ondes  of  Ktntatore,  the  manoftcturing  of  poems. 
Hm  dififerenoe;  indeed,  between  these  and  the  works 
of  geoini^  is  not  less  than  between  an  egg  and  an 
egg-tbeil ;  yet  at  a  distance  diey  both  look  alike. 

Now  it  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  with  how 
Uttle  exanunation  the  works  of  polite  literature  are 
coanaonly  pemeed,  not  onl^^  by  Uie  mass  of  readers, 
bot  by  men  of  the  fiml-rete  ability,  till  some  accident 
or  chance*  diseossion  have  aroused  dieir  attention, 


*Ia  ths  ogone  of  mr  feetsrei,  I  iMve  occaaioD  to  point  out 
the  abiMMt  fknlUeit  poaition  and  choice  of  wordi,  io  Mr. 
l^ofw'i  orifwal  oompoaitbna,  parUcularlr  in  bit  aatiraa  and 
■oral  enara,  for  the  parpoae  of  eonportof  them  whh  hia 
tmalatien  of  Hoooer.  which  I  do  not  aCaod  alono  in  fsgavding 
w  Um  HMia  aooree  of  oar  paendo-pootie  dictioo.  And  diia, 
^-die^.  ia  an  additional  coafirmation  of  a  remark  made,  I 
bdiefe.  bf  8b  Jonbua  Reynokla,  that  next  to  the  man  who 
fawad  and  eleratod  the  twto  of  the  poUie.  he  that  eormpt- 
•d  it  b  eommoaiy  the  traateat  fraoioa.  Amoag  otlier  pao* 
ntw.  lanalrxed.  seotaoee  bjr  aaalence,  and  aimoat  woid  br 
*wd,  the  popular  Knes, 

**  Aa  whan  the  OMon,  raaplandent  lamp  of  light,"  fte. 

■neh  ia  (heaame  way  aa  haa  been  ainee  dime,  in  an  excellent 
titMe  on  Ghahneta*  Britiah  Poeta,  in  the  Qoarterlj  Review. 
Tha  impreaBian  on  the  audience,  in  seneral,  waa  aoddeo  and 
evideet :  and  a  number  of  eoHghteoed  and  highly  educated 
iodiTidnala,  who  at  dillbreot  tjpiea  afterwarda  addroaaed  me 
oa  the  nlaeet,  eapiaaaud  their  wonder,  that  truth  ao  obvioaa 
ihoQkf  Dot  have  eirock  them  Itfore :  but  at  tho  aame  time 
tckaowledged  (ao  much  had  they  been  aceujtomcd,  In  road- 
iag  poetiy,  to  reeeiTe  pleaaore  from  the  aepartito  iroairea  and 
Pbram  aneeeaaively,  withoot  aalting  themiehraa  whether  the 
caDeetira  meaning  waa  aenae  or  nooaonae.)  that  they  might 
la  all  probabirity  have  read  the  aaroe  pawage  again  twenty 
(■Nt  with  Bodimioifhed  admiration,  and  without  once  reflcet- 
iBcihtt*'a;^  ^atirrjv  Oft^t  icXfjvriv  *patvti  aptvpenca" 
(L  e.  tha  itan  aroiud,  or  near  the  full  moon,  abine  pre-eml- 
■cady  bright)  cooveya  a  Jaat  and  happy  image  of  a  moonlight 
Ar:  vhaa  itIadiflSeak  to  detenaine  whether  in  the  liaea. 


and  put  them  on  their  guard.  And  hence,  individuals 
below  medfocrity,  not  less  in  natural  *power  than  ac- 
quired knowledge ;  nay,  bunglen  that  had  foiled  in 
the  lowest  mechanic  craAs,  and  whose  presumpdon 
is  in  due  proportion  to  their  want  of  sense  and  sensi- 
bility; men  who,  being  first  scribblen  from  idleness 
and  ignorance,  next  become  libellers  from  envy  and 
malevolence,  have  been  able  to  drive  a  successful 
trade  in  the  employment  of  booksellers,  nay,  have 
raised  themselves  into  temporary  name  and  reputation 
vnth  the  public  at  laige,  by  that  most  powerful  of  all 
adolatkm,  the  appeal  to  the  bad  and  malignant  pas- 
sions of  mankind.t  But  as  it  is  the  nature  <^  scorn, 
envy,  and  all  malignant  propenrities  to  require  a  quick 
change  of  objects,  such  writers  are  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  awake  from  their  dream  of  vanity  to  disap- 
pointment and  neglect,  with  embittered  and  enve- 
nomed feelings.  Even  daring  their  shoi't-lived  suc- 
cess, sensible,  hi  spite  of  themselves,  on  what  a 
shifting  foundation  it  rested,  they  resent  the  mere  re- 
fusal of  praise,  as  a  robbery,  and  at  the  justest  cen- 
sures kindle  at  once  into  violent  and  undisciplined 
abuse ;  till  the  acuta  disease  changing  into  chronical, 
the  more  deadly  as  the  less  violent,  th<!7  become  the 


**  Aronod  ker  throne  the  vivid  planeta  raff.  ^ 

And  atara  tmnumker^d  gOd  the  gioming  pola." 

the  aenae  or  the  dietioe  be  the  more  abanrd.  My  anawer  waa, 
that  tlioagh  I  had  derived  peculiar  advaatagea  (Vom  my  adiool 
diaeipline,  and  tiiongh  my  gmural  theory  of  poetry  waa  the 
aame  then  aa  now,  1  had  yet  experienced  the  aaqse  aenaationa 
myaelf,  and  felt  abnoat  aa  if  I  Ind  been  newly  couched,  when 
by  Mr.  Wordaworth'a  convemtion,  I  had  been  Indnced  to 
re^amine  with  hnpartial  atrietneaa  Oray*a  celebrated  elegy. 
1  had  k»ng  beibra  deteeted  the  defeeta  ia  "  the  Baid  ;*'  bm 
"the  Elegy"  I  had  oonaidared  aa  proof  against  all  lair  at 
tacka ;  and  to  thia  day  I  cannot  read  either  wiihout  delight, 
and  a  portion  of  enthiMlaam.  At  all  eventa.  whatever  plea- 
anre  1  may  have  loei  by  the  clearer  pcreeption  of  the  faaha  in 
certain  paMBgea,  baa  been  man  than  repaid  to  me,  by  tho 
additional  delight  with  which  I  read  the  remaindef . 

t  Eveolalty  '*  in  thia  ag*tfper»&nnUtif^  thia  age  of  literary 
and  political  gotn^ing,  when  the  meaoeat  inaecta  aro  wor- 
ahippcd  with  a  aort  of  Egyptian  aupervtition,  if  only  tho 
braioleaa  bead  be  atoned  for  by  the  attng  of  peraooal  malignity 
In  tha  tail !  When  the  moot  vapid  aatirea  have  beeonM  the 
ohiecta  of  a  keen  ^obUc  intereat,  purely  lirom  the  number  of 
contemporary  charactera  named  in  the  patchwork  notea 
which  poaaem,  however,  the  comparative  merit  of  being  more 
poetical  than  the  text.)  and  becauae,  to  inereaae  the  atimaloa. 
tho  author  haa  aagaeiuualy  left  hia  own  name  for  wbiapera  and 
oofdeeturea !  In  an  age,  when  even  aermona  are  publiahed 
with  a  double  appendix  atuffed  with  nam«a— In  a  generation 
ao  tianaformed  from  the  eharacteriatie  reaerve  of  Britona.  that 
m  the. ephemeral  aheet  of  a  London  newapaper,  to  the 
everlaating  Scotch  Proleaaoria)  Cluarto.  almoM  every  publica- 
tion exhibita  or  flattera  the  epidemic  diatemper  \  that  the  very 
*  laat  yoar'a  rebuaea'  in  tho  Ladiea*  Diary,  are  aoawered  in  a 
aerious  elegy  *en  wig  father's  dcuth,"  with  die  name  and  habi- 
tat  of  the  degbc  CEdipaa  aobaoribed;  and  *  •tker  mg»- 
monu  t^utions  were  likeuUt  gipem*  to  the  aaid  rfhuw 
not,  aa  beretofora,  by  Crito,  Philander.  A,  B.  T,  dtc— bot  by 
fifty  or  sixty  plain  EncliBh  aumames  at  full  length,  with  their 
aeveral  placea  of  abode !  In  an  age,  when  a  baahfnl  FkSate' 
tku,  or  PkHdmtktros,  ia  aa  rare  on  the  title-pagaa.  and 
among  the  aignaturea  of  our  magaainea,  aa  a  real  name  uaed 
to  be  in  the  daya  of  oar  f^hy  and  noiice-ahunniDg  grandfathera ! 
When  (more  exquiaite  than  all)  I  lee  an  Epie  Poem  (apirita 
of  Maro  and  Mnonidea,  make  ready  to  welcome  your  new 
eorapeor!)  advertiaed  with  the  ipecial  recommendation,  that 
the  aaid  JSpic  Poem  oootaioa  mora  than  an  hundred  namai 

of  Umng  peiBooB.'* Friend,  No.  10. 
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fit  iDftmments  of  literary  detraction  and  moral  slander. 
They  are  then  no  longer  to  be  queatkuied  witfaoat  ei- 
poaing  the  complainant  to  ridicule,  because,  fbrsooch, 
they  are  €uumymou»  critics,  and  autboriied  as  '^sjmo* 
dicai  individuals"*  to  speak  of  themselves  plurali 
mi^jestaiioo!  As  if  literature  formed  a  caste,  like  ihat 
of  the  Paras  in  Uindostan,  wIun  however  maltreated, 
must  not  dare  lo  deem  themselves  wronged !  As  if 
Uiat,  which  in  all  other  cases  adds  a  deeper  die  to 
slander,  the  circumstance  of  its  being  anon3nnous, 
here  acted  only  to  make  the  slanderer  inviolable! 
Thus,  in  part,  from  the  accidental  tempers  of  indivi- 
duals, (men  of  undoubted  talent,  but  not  men  of 
genius,)  tempers  rendered  yet  more  irritable  by  their 
desire  to  appear  men  of  genius;  but  still  more  effec- 
tively by  the  excesses  of  the  mere  oounterfeiiM  both 
of  talent  and  genius;  the  number,  too,  being  so  in- 
comparably greater  of  those  who  are  tkaugkt  to  be, 
than  of  those  who  really  are  men  of  real  genius ;  and 
in  part  from  the  natural,  but  not  therefore  the  less 
partial  and  uignst  distinction,  made  by  the  public 
itself  between  UUrary  and  all  other  property ;  I  be- 
lieve the  prejudice  to  have  arisen,  which  oonsideis 
an  unusual  irascibility  concerning  the  receptkmof  ila 
products  as  characteristic  of  genius.  It  might  correct 
the  moral  feelings  of  a  numerous  class  of  readers,  to 
suppose  a  review  set  on  foot,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  criticise  all  the  chief  works  presented  to  the 
public  by  our  ribbon-weavers,  calioo-printeis,  cabinet- 
niaken,  and  china-mannfiicturers ;  a  review  con- 
ducted in  the  same  spirit,  and  which  should  take  the 
same  freedom  with  personal  character  as  our  literary 
journals.  They  would  scarcely,  I  think,  deny  their 
belief  not  only  that  the  **  genus  irritabile"  would  be 
found  to  include  many  other  tpfcUs  beside  that  of 
bards,  but  that  the  irritability  of  trade  would  soon  re- 
duce the  resentments  of  poets  into  mere  shadow-fights 
isKiofMXtai)  m  the  comparison.  Or  is  wealth  the  only 
rational  object  of  human  interest?  Or  even  if  this 
were  admitted,  has  the  poet  no  property  in  his  works  7 
Or  is  it  a  rare  or  culpable  case,  that  he  who  serves  at 
the  altar  of  the  muses  should  be  compelled  to  derive 
hk  maintenance  from  the  altar,  when,  too,  he  has 
perhaps  deliberately  abandoned  the  foirest  prospects 
of  raxik  and  opulence  in  order  to  devote  himself,  an 
entira  and  undistracted  man,  to  the  instruction  or 
refinement  of  his  fellow-citiiens  ?  Or  should  we  pern 
by  all  higher  objects  and  motives,  all  disinterested 
benevolence,  and  even  that  ambition  of  lasting  praise, 
which  is  at  once  the  crutch  and  ornament,  which  at 
once  supports  and  betrays  the  infirmity  of  human 
virtue ;  is  the  character  and  property  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  labors  for  our  intellectual  pleasures,  less 
entitled  to  a  share  of  our  fellow-feeling  than  that  of 
the  wine-merchant  or  milliner  f  Sensibility,  indeed, 
both  quick  and  deep,  is  not  only  a  characteristic 
feature,  but  may  be  deemed  a  component  part  of 
genius.  But  it  is  no  less  an  essentisl  mark  of  true 
genius,  that  its  sensibility  is  excited  by  any  other 
cause  more  powerfully  than  by  its  own  personal  in- 
lerssts,  for  llus  phiin  reason,  that  the  man  of  genius 


*  A  phrase  of  Andrew  Marvera. 


lives  most  In  the  ideal  worUL  in  which  the  present  is 
still  constituted  by  the  future  or  the  past ;  and  beoaaae 
his  feelings  have  been  habitnally^aandated  with 
thoughts  and  images,  to  the  number,  cleamess,  and 
vivacity  of  which  the  seosation  of  mif  is  always  in 
an  inverse  proportion.  And  yet,shoaki  he  perchance 
have  occaskm  to  repel  some  false  ehaige,or  to  rectify 
some  erroneous  censure,  nothing  is  more  ooramon. 
than  for  the  many  to  mistake  the  general  livelinem 
of  his  manner  and  language,  loJbalever  is  the  sabjeot, 
for  the  eflecis  of  peculiar  irritatioa  fiom  its  aocidental 
relatkm  to  himself.* 

For  myself;  if  fiom  my  own  feelings,  or  fram  the 
less  ipuspicioos  test  of  the  observatkms  of  ochen,  I  had 
been  made  aware  of  any  Utetary  testiness  or  jenlonay, 
I  trust  that  I  should  have  been,  however,  neiiber  ailly 
or  arrogant  enongh  to  have  buitbened  the  impeifec- 
tion  on  gkniob.  But  an  experience,  (and  I  ebouki 
not  need  documents  in  abuiMlanoe  to  prove  my  words, 
if  I  added,)  a  tried  experience  of  twen^  yean  has 
taught  me  that  the  original  sin  of  ny  cfaancter  oon- 
sisiB  in  a  careless  indiflbrence  to  public  opinioa,  and 
to  the  attacks  of  those  who  influence  it;  that  pnise 
and  admiration  have  become,  yearly,  lesa  and  less 
desirable,  except  as  marks  of  sympathy ;  nay,  that  it 
is  difficult  and  distressing  to  me,  to  think  with  any 
interest  eveh  about  the  sale  and  profit  of  ray  woiks, 
important  as,  in  my  present  circumstanoea,  such  con- 
siderations must  needs  be.  Yet  it  never  occumd  to 
me  to  believe,  or  fency,  that  the  quantum  of  intellec- 
tual power  bestowed  on  me  by  nature  or  edncatioa 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  this  habit  of  my  feel- 
ings ;  or,  that  it  needed  any  other  parents,  or  fbateren, 
than  constitutional  indolence,  aggravated  into  lan- 
guor by  ill-health;  the  accumulating  embenrssB- 
ments  of  procrastination;  the  mental  cowardice, 
which  is  the  inseparable  oompamon  of  procrastina- 
tion, and  which  makes  us  anxious  to  think  and  con- 
verse on  any  thing  rather  dian  on  what  concerns  our- 
selves; in  fine,  all  those  doae  ve Atkins,  whether 
chargeable  on  my  faults  or  my  fortunes,  wfaiefa  leave 
me  but  little  grief  to  spare  for  evils  comparatively 
distant  and  alien. 

Indignatkxi  at  literary  wrongs,  I  leave  to  men  bora 
under  happier  stars.  I  cannot  afford  it  Bat  ao  far 
from  condemning  those  who  can,  I  deem  it  a  writer's 
duty,  and  think  it  creditable  to  his  heart,  to  feel  and 
express  a  resentment  proportioned  to  the  groasnesaof 


tThie  it  om  imtanoe,  amonff  many,  of  deeeptioii.  by  tsH- 
iof  the  half  of  a  fkcl.  and  omttUnc  the  other  half,  wfaao  it  ii 
from  their  mutual  counteraction  and  neulratisatioii.  that  the 
whole  truth  arieee,  aa  a  tartiam  alkiuid  difierent  from  either. 
Thui  in  Dryden'i  famous  line,  *'  Great  wit"  (which  hen' 
meam  senios)  *'  ro  madn««  rare  is  near  allied.'*  Now,  ae  far 
a*  the  profound  •eonbitiij,  whith  Is  doubtless  one  of  the  eoon- 
ponents  of  genius,  were  alone  considered,  single  and  unbal- 
anced, it  might  be  fairly  described  as  exposing  the  iodividnal 
to  a  greater  chance  of  menial  derangement;  but  then  a  more 
than  usual  rapidity  of  association,  a  more  than  osoal  power 
of  psssing  from  thought  to  thought,  and  image  to  mage,  is  n 
component  equally  essential ;  and  in  the  duo  modification  of 
each  by  the  other,  the  gentMS  itself  consists,  so  tiiat  it 
would  be  just  as  fair  to  describe  the  earth  as  in  imminaoc  dan- 
ger of  exorbitating,  or  of  falling  into  the  son.  aoooidiac  as 
the  amerter  of  the  absurdity  confbud  bis  attentioa  eilhar  lo 
the  projectile  or  to  the  attracUve  fens  exdosivriy. 
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Om  provocatioi],  and  the  importance  of  the  object. 
Iliere  is  no  profeanon  on  earth  which  reqaires  an 
mttentioQ  so  early,  go  long,  or  so  unintermitting,  aa 
that  of  poetry ;  and.  indeed,  aa  that  of  literary  Gom- 
poaitkn  in  general,  if  it  be  such  as  at  all  aatisfiea  the 
demands  both  of  the  taste  and  of  soand  logic.  How 
difficult  and  delicate  a  task  even  the  mere  mechan- 
ism of  verse  is,  may  be  conjectared  from  the  failure 
of  those  who  have  attempted  poetry  late  in  life. 
Where,  then,  a  man  has,  from  his  earliest  youth,  de- 
voted his  whole  being  to  an  object  which,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  all  civilized  nations  in  all  ages,  is  honor- 
able as  a  pursait,  and  glorious  as  an  attainment ;  what, 
of  all  that  relates  to  himself  and  his  family,  if  only 
we  except  his  moral  character,  can  have  fairer  claims 
to  his  protection,  or  more  authorize  acts  of  self-de- 
ftnoe  than  the  elaborate  products  of  his  iniellect,  and 
inteilectual  industry?  Prudence  itself  would  com- 
mand OS  to  s^io,  even  if  defect  or  diversion  of  natu- 
lal  aenaibility  had  prevented  us  from  feeling,  a  due 
interest  and  qualified  anxiety  for  the  offspring  and 
representatives  of  our  nobler  being.  I  know  it,  alas ! 
by  woful  experience !  I  have  laid  too  many  eggs  in 
the  hot  sand  of  this  wilderness,  the  world,  with  ost- 
rich carelessness  and  ostrich  oblivion.  The  greater 
part,  indeed,  have  been  trod  under  foot,  and  are  for- 
gotten; but  yet  no  small  number  have  crept  forth 
info  life,  some  to  furnish  feathers  for  the  caps  of  others, 
and  still  more  to  plume  the  shafts  in  the  quivers  of 
my  enemies ;  of  them  that,  unprovoked,  have  lain  in 
vrait  against  my  soul, 

"  Sic  vos,  noo  vobis  nelUfifBsiii,  apes  !** 

Ao  inMaDoe  in  confumation  of  the'note,  p.  243,  oo- 
can  to  me  as  I  am  eorreeting  this  sheet,  with  the 
FAirofrrL  SazracRDEas  open  before  me.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard fint  traces  Ftetcher*s  lines: 

"  Move  foul  dinuM  thao  e'er  jet  the  hot 
Sun  bred  tbroaf  h  his  burninr*.  wbilo  the  dofc 
Pnmei  the  nxiog  lion.  tfarowiDff  the  fof 
Aod  deadlf  Tapor  from  hie  engr7  breath, 
FUSbc  Iks  knrer  wwld  with  placus  aod  death,**^ 

To  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar, 

"  The  rampant  Hon  huali  he  faet 

With  dose  of  Doisome  breath, 
Wfaoea  balefal  barking  brines,  in  haste, 

Pyne,  plafues,  and  dreary  death !" 

He  then  takes  occasion  to  introduce  Homer's  simile 
of  die  sight  of  Achilles's  shield  to  Priam,  compared 
with  the  Dog  Star,  literally  thus— 

''For  this  indeed  is  most  splendid,  but  it  was  made 
an  evil  sign,  aod  brings  many  a  consuming  disease  to 
fVKtcbed  mortals."  Noting  can  be  more  simple  as 
a  description, or  more  accurate  as  a  simile;  which, 
says  Mr.  S.,  is  thusjlnely  translated  by  Mr.  Pope: 

Terrifc  Gtery  I  for  his  bnrnln?  breath 

Taiofs  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  and  death  !'* 

Now  here  (not  lo  mention  the  tremendous  bom- 
nast)  the  Dog  Stor,  so  called,  is  turned  into  a  real 
Dog— a  very  odd  Dog-Hi  fire,  fever,  plague,  and 
death-breathing,  reti-air-lainting  Dng;  and  the  whole 
visual  likeness  is  lost.  wRile  the  likeness  in  the  effects 


is  rendered  afaeord  by  the  exaggeration.  In  Spenser 
and  Fletcher,  the  thought  is  justifiable ;  for  the  images 
are  at  least  consistent,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
writen  to  mark  the  seasons  by  this  allegory  of  visual- 
ized Pirns. 


CHAPTER  nr. 

The  aothor*i  obligations  to  er'Hics.  and  the  probable  oeeasion 
—Principles  of  modem  criticism— Mr.  8oatbeF*i  works  and 
character. 

To  anonymous  critics  in  reviews,  magazines,  and 
news  journals  of  various  name  and  rank,  and  to  satir- 
ists, with  or  without  a  name,  in  verse  or  prose,  or  in 
verse  text  aided  by  prose  comment,  I  do  seiioosly  be- 
lieve and  profesa,  that  I  owe  full  two-thirds  of  what- 
ever reputation  and  publicity  I  happen  to  possess. 
For  when  the  name  of  an  individual  has  occurred  so 
frequently,  in  so  many  worits,  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time,  the  readers  of  these  works,  (which  with  a  shelf 
or  two  of  Beauties,  Eueoant  Extracts  and  Anas, 
form  nine-tenths  of  the  reading  public)*  cannot  bui 
be  fimiiliar  with  the  name;  without  distinctly  remem- 
bering whether  it  was  introduced  for  an  eulogy  or 
for  censure.  Aod  this  becomes  the  more  likely,  if 
(as  I  believe)  the  habit  of  perusing  the  periodical 
works  may  be  properly  added  to  Averrhoe'st  cata- 
logue of  Anti-Mnemonics,  or  weakenen  of  the  me- 
mory. But  where  this  has  not  been  the  case,  yet  the 
reader  will  be  apt  to  suspect,  that  there  must  be 

*  For  OS  to  tho  devotees  of  the  cireulattoo  Hbrariea,  I  dare 
not  compliment  tlieir  pass  tinUt  or  rather  kill  time,  with  tho 
name  of  readimf.  Call  it  rather  a  sort  of  bessarljr  day-dream- 
ing, during  which  the  mind  of  the  dreamer  fumishea  fbr  itself 
nothing  but  Isziness  and  a  little  mawliish  seosibilitj ;  whi]*) 
the  whole  maUrid  and  imagery  of  the  doze  is  supplied  ab 
e7Xra  by  a  sort  of  mental  camera  obecura  manu&etored  s  t 
the  printing  office,  which  pro  tempore  fixes,  reflects,  and 
transmits  the  moving  phaotaims  of  one  msn's  delirium,  so  as 
to  people  the  barrenness  of  an  hundred  other  brains  afflicted 
with  the  seme  trance  or  suspension  of  ell  common  sonae  and 
all  dofiniie  purpose.  We  should,  therefore,  transfer  this  spe- 
cies of  amusement,  (if  indeed  those  can  be  said  to  retire  a 
musie,  who  were  never  in  their  eompsny,  or  relaxation  be 
attributable  to  those  whose  bows  are  never  bent,)  from  the 
genus,  reading,  to  that  comprehensive  class  characterised  by 
the  power  of  ^conciling  the  conirsry  yet  co-existing  propen 
siries  of  human  nature,  namely*  indulgence  of  sloth  and  hatred 
of  vacancy.  In  sddition  to  novels  and  tales  of  chivalry  in 
prose  or  rhyme,  (by  which  last  1  mean  oeither  rhythm  nor 
metre.)  this  gmos  comprises  as  its  species,  gaming,  swinging, 
or  swayinr  on  a  chair  nr  gate ;  spitting  over  a  brklge  i  smo- 
king ;  snuff-tjiking  ;  tete-s-iete  quarrels  afler  dinner  between 
husband  and  wife ;  conning,  word  by  word,  all  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  daily  advertiser  in  a  public  house  on  a  rainy 
day.  See.  tec.  &.c.  * 

t  Ex.  gr.  Pedicnlits  e  capillis  exoerptus  in  aranam  Jaoere 
ine<inlU8<>s :  eaiinR  of  unripe  fruit ;  gazing  on  the  clouds,  and 
(in  gcnerc)  on  movoable  thinfrs  suspended  in  the  air;  riding 
among  a  multitude  of  camels ;  frequent  laughter;  lisleninc 
to  a  sencs  of  jowls  and  humorous  anecdutrs,  as  when  (so  lo 
modernize  the  learned  Saracen^s  meaning)  one  man's  dra!i 
story  of  an  Iri«>hmnn.  inevitably  occasions  another's  droil 
■tory  of  a  Bootrhman.  which,  again,  by  the  same  sort  of  con- 
junction dimjunctive,  leads  to  some  etourd^rie  of  a  Welch- 
mnn,  and  that  again  to  some  liy  hit  of  a  Yorkshireman ;  the 
habit  of  FPading  tomb-stones  in  chuich-yards.  Ice.  By-the- 
tiy.  %ia  catalogue,  ttriingu  as  it  may  appear,  u  not  i 
ble  of  a  sound  psjcbulogical  commentary. 
8&5 
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■omethifig  mora  than  inually  stioDg  and  exXexmve  in 
a  raputation.  that  oould  either  require  or  stand  lo 
raerdlev  and  long^wntinued  a  cannonading.  With- 
out any  feeling  of  anger,  there&re.  (for  which,  indeed, 
on  my  own  account,  I  have  no  pretext,)  I  may  yet  be 
allowed  to  exprsn  some  degree  of  turjnim  thai  aAer 
having  run  the  critical  gauntlet  for  a  certain  dafls 
of  &ulti  which  I  had^  nothing  having  oome  before 
the  judgment-seat  in  the  interim,  I  should,  year  after 
year,  quarter  after  quarter,  month  after  month,  (not 
to  mentioii  lundiy  petty  periodicals  of  still  quicker 
revolution,  "or  weekly  or  diurnal,'*)  have  been  for 
at  least  seventeen  years  consecutively,  dragged  forth 
by  them  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  proacribed,  and 
Ibned  to  abide  the  brmit  of  abuse,  for  faults  directly 
opposite,  and  which  I  certainly  hod  nou  How  shall 
lazplamthis? 

Whatever  may  haTO  been  the  case  with  otfters,  T 
oertainly  cannot  attribute  this  penecution  to  per- 
sonal dislike,  or  to  envy,  or  to  feelings  of  vindictive 
animosity.  Not  to  tfie  former;  for,  with  the  exoep- 
tioii  of  a  very  few  who  are  my  mthnate  friends,  and 
were  so  before  they  were  known  as  authon,  I  have 
had  little  other  acquaintance  witfi  literary  characters 
than  what  may  be  implied  in  an  accidental  introduc- 
tioo,  or  oasnal  meeting  in  a  mizt  company.  And,  as 
far  as  woids  and  looks  can  be  trusted,  I  must  believe 
that,  even  in  these  instances,  I  had  excited  no  on- 
friendly  disposition.*     Neither  by  letter,  or  in  con- 


*  Boom  yasn  ago,  a  feotisima.  the  oMef  vritar  And  ooa- 
doeior  of  a  eslebmled  review,  dkthif  aiihed  by  Ha  bottUitr  to 
Mr.  Boatbey,  ipent  a  day  or  two  at  Ketwick.  That  be  wee, 
witboot  dimiaitioD  on  thii  aceouot,  treated  with  every  boe- 
pilable  attentioa  by  Mr.Soathey  aod  mynlf,  I  tnut  I  need 
not  lay.  But  one  thine  I  nsy  venture  to  notiee,  that  at  no 
period  of  my  Kfe  do  I  remember  to  have  reeetved  m  many, 
end  fDeh  bigfa  eolored  eompBmeots  fai  m  ihort  a  ipe^  of 
time.  He  was  likewiie  cireometantlaUy  informed  by  what 
•erlea  of  aecideoti  it  had  happened,  that  Mr.  Wordiworth, 
Mr.  Bontbey,  and  I,  bad  become  neigbbon ;  and  hew  utterly 
Qttfovnded  wea  the  rappoeition.  that  we  eooiidered  ooiaelvei 
ae  bekmglnff  to  any  oommon  lebool,  bnt  that  of  good  eeoee. 
couBimed  by  the  long-eitabliebed  modeli  of  the  beet  timei  of 
Oteeee,  Rome,  Italy,  and  England ;  aod  etill  more  grooad- 
lem  the  notion,  that  Mr.  Sombey,  [ror,  as  to  myaeir.  I  have 
publiabed  eo  Hule,  and  that  little  of  so  little  importance,  as  to 
make  it  almost  ludicrous  to  mention  my  name  at  all.)  could 
have  been  concerned  in  the  formation  of  a  poetic  aect  with 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  when  so  many  of  bis  works' bad  been  pub- 
liabed, not  only  previously  to  any  acquaintance  between  them, 
bnt  before  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  had  written  any  thine 
but  in  a  diction  ornate,  and  uniformly  sustained ;  when,  too, 
the  aHghlaat  ezaminatioo  will  make  it  evident,  that  between 
thoee  and  the  after  writings  of  Mr.  Bontbey,  there  exists  no 
other  diflereoce  than  that  of  a  prograaaive  degree  of  excel- 
leoee  fVom  progieaaive  development  of  power,  aod  ptogree- 
alve  fkciOty  f^om  habit  and  increoae  of  experience.  Yet 
among  the  flrat  articlee  which  this  man  wrote  afler  bis  return 
from  Keawick,  we  were  characterized  aa  **  the  School  of 
whining  and  hypoeboodrtaeal  poets  that  haunt  the  Lakes.'* 
In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  aame  gentleman,  in  which  he 
bed  aaked  me,  whether  I  waa  In  eamoat  in  pteforrf  ng  the  atyle 
of  Booker  to  that  of  Dr.  Johneon.  and  Jeremy  Taylor  to 
Borfco,  I  atated,  aomewhat  at  large,  the  comparative  ezcel- 
Jeoeeaand  defbota  which  cbaraeteriaed  our  beat  proeo  writera, 
from  the  lefbrmation  to  the  first  half  of  Chartea  II. ;  and  that 
of  tbeae  who  bad  flouriabed  during  the  praaent  reign,  aod  the 
preesdisg  one.  About  twelve  OBontha  afterwarda,  a  review 
appeared  on  the  aame  aobieet,  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  which  the  reviewer  aaaeru,  that  bii  chief  motive  for  en- 
tering iBlo  the  dlaewaion,  waa  to  aeparate  a  rttioiA  and 


venation,  have  I  ever  had  dispute  or  oootrovemy 
beyond  the  common  social  intercfaanga  of  opinisBa 
Nay,  where  I  had  resson  to  suppose  my  oonvictaona 
fundamentally  different,  it  has  been  my  habit,  and  I 
may  add,  the  impulse  of  my  nature,  to  aaiign  the 
grounds  of  my  belief  rather  than  the  belief  itself; 
and  not  to  express  dissent,  till  I  oould  estaUish  sane 
pointi  of  complete  sympathy,  some  gionnda  oommon 
to  both  sides,  from  which  to  oommenoe  its  explana- 
tion. 

Still  leas  can  I  place  these  attacks  to  the  cbaige 
of  envy.  The  few  pages  which  I  have  published, 
are  of  too  distant  a  date ;  and  the  extent  of  their  sale 
a  proof  too  conclusive  against  their  having  been 
popular  at  any  time,  to  render  probable,  I  had  almost 
said  possible,  the  excitement  of  envy  on  ikar  ao- 
cocmt;  and  the  man  who  should  envy  me  on  any 
other,  verily  he  must  be  eney-wtod! 

Lastly ;  with  as  little  semblance  of  reason  oould  I 
suspect  any  animosity  towards  me  from  vindictive 
feelings  as  the  cause.  I  have  before  said,  that  my 
acquaintance  with  Uteraiy  men  has  been  limited  and 
distant ;  and  that  I  have  had  neither  dispnte  nor  con- 
troversy. From  my  fbst  entrance  into  life,  I  have, 
with  fow  and  short  intervals,  lived  either  abroad  or 
in  retirement  My  diflerent  essays  on  aatgecti  of 
national  interest,  published  at  diffiurent  times,  first  in 
the  Morning  Post  and  then  in  the  Conrier,  with  my 
couTMs  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  critican  as 
applied  to  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  oonatitate  my 
whole  publicity ;  the  only  occasions  on  which  I  ctmtd 
oflend  any  member  of  the  republic  of  letten.  With 
one  solitary  exception,  in  which  my  words  were  first 
misstated,  and  then  wantonly  applied  to  an  individ- 
ual, I  oould  never  learn  that  I  had  excited  the  dis- 
pleasure of  any  among  my  literary  eontampoguieB. 
Having  annotmced  my  intention  to  give  a  ooniae  of 
lectures  on  the  characteristic  merits  and  defects  of 
the  English  poetry  in  its  diflereni  eras;  first,  from 
Chaucer  to  Milton ;  second,  from  Diyden  inclusive 

qoalifcd  eimiratioa  ef  oar  alder  wrilan,  ftom  the  Indiaerimi- 
nate  emhusiasm  of  a  recent  set:  ol.  who  praised  what  tbcy 
did  not  nnderatand,  and  earieati..'«d  what  they  were  ooable 
to  imitate.  And,  that  no  doubt  mt^  :  be  Mt  cooeeming  the 
persons  alluded  to.  the  writer  annexes  the  names  of  Mim 
BaiUu,  R.  SraOsy.  fVcritw^rtk,  and  C^miiwt.  For  that 
which  fullowa,  1  have  cmly  hear-aay  evidence,  but  yetaock  aa 
demanda  my  belief;  vie  that  on  being  queatiooed  coneoratng 
thia  apparently  wanton  attack,  more  especially  with  refer- 
eaoe  to  Miea  BailHe,  the  writer  had  alated  aa  hia  modvea,  that 
thia  lady,  when  at  Edinhorgh.  had  declined  a  propoani  of  ia- 
trodueing  him  to  her ;  that  Mr.  Southey  ha4  written  agaiaat 
hnn ;  and  Mr.  Wordawoith  had  talked  oontemptoooaUr  of 
him;  bnt  that  aa  to  CoUndgt,  he  hod  noticed  him  meraly 
beeauae  the  namea  of  Soothey  and  Wordaworth'  and  Oole- 
ridge  always  went  tognther.  But  if  it  ware  worth  while  to 
mix  togedier.  aa  ingredienta,  half  the  anecdotea  which  I  either 
rayaelf  know  to  be  true,  or  which  I  have  received  froaa  men 
incapable  of  intentional  fabebood.  concenimg  the  cbaraclera. 
qoaltfieationa,  and  motivea  of  our  anonymooa  eriijce.  whose 
deciaiona  are  oraeloa  for  our  reading  public,  I  might  aoMy 
borrow  the  worda  of  the  epocryphel  Daniel ;  **  Oiv  ms  laers, 
O  Sao$rmwn  Public,  mnd  I  tkoU  Hmg  CMs  dra^eii  mitkml 
award  er  9Uff**  For  the  compoond  would  be  the  "  PilcA, 
and  fat,  nd  hah,  wUck  Dmiel  fok,  and  did  aettk»  tktm 
togetktr,  end  made  humpt  tkeraaf,  end  put  inls  tk*  drmnim^a 
niMil*,  md ae  the drag9%hmr§iim 9u»der  ;  umdDamd §md 
lo,  thtM  art  tha  goda  »a  taersAtp.*' 
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toThomion;  and  third,  from  Cowper  to  the  piMent 
dtjr,  I  changed  my  plan,  and  ooofined  my  disquiai- 
tion  to  the  two  limner  em,  that  I  might  farniah  no 
paanble  pretext  for  the  unthinking  lo  misoonttrue,  or 
the  malignant  to  miaapply,  my  words,  and  haTing 
■tamped  their  own  meaning  on  them,  to  paai  them 
aa  oomiit  coin  in  the  marts  of  garrulity  or  detraction. 

PkaiaeB  of  the  unworthy  are  felt  by  ardent  minds 
ta  lobberies  of  the  deserring ;  and  it  i«  too  true,  and 
too  fiequent,  that  Bacon,  Harrington,  Machiavel  and 
Spinoaa,  are  not  read,  because  Hume,  Condillac,  and 
Voltaife  are*  But  in  proroieeuous  company,  no  pru- 
dent man  will  oppugn  the  merits  of  a  contemporary 
in  hia  own  sapposed  department ;  contenting  himself 
with  praising  in  his  turn  those  whom  he  deems  ex- 
eellent  If  I  should  ever  deem  it  my  duty  at  all  to 
oppose  the  pretensions  of  individuals,  I  would  oppose 
Ihem  in  books  which  could  be  weighed  and  an- 
in  which  I  could  evolve  the  whole  of  my 
i  and  feelings,  with  their  requisite  limits  and 
modifieatioDs ;  not  in  irrecoverable  conversation, 
where,  however  strong  the  reasons  might  be,  the 
fselingi  that  prompted  them  would  assuredly  be  at- 
tributed by  aome  one  or  other  to  envy  and  discon- 
tent Baaides,  I  well  know,  and  1  trust,  have  acted 
on  that  knowledge,  that  it  must  be  the  ignorant  and 
injodieioos  who  extol  the  unworthy ;  and  the  eulogies 
of  crilicB  without  taste  or  judgment,  are  the  natural 
reward  of  aathors  without  feeling  or  genius.  •*  Sim 
unicokine  sua  premie." 

How,  then,  dismissing,  as  I  do,  these  three  causes, 
am  1  to  aocoant  for  attacks,  the  long  continuance  and 
inveteracy  of  which  it  would  require  all  three  to 
explain  ?  Th«  solution  may  seem  to  have  been  given, 
ot  at  least  suggested,  in  a  note  to  a  preceding  page. 
Itoa$  in  haiiiU  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  WordsworOi  and 
Mr.  Southey  f  This,  however,  tronsfeis,  rather  than 
removes,  die  difficulty.  Be  it,  that  by  an  unoon- 
•donable  extension  of  the  old  adage,  "noscitur  a 
socio,"  my  literary  friends  are  never  under  the  wa- 
ter>&ll  of  criticism,  but  I  must  be  wet  through  with 
the  spr^ :  yet,  how  came  the  torrent  to  descend  upon 
ihmt 

Fuit,  then,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Southey.  I  well 
remember  the  general  reception  of  his  earlier  pubii- 
ratioos,  vii.  the  poems  published  with  Mr.  Lovell, 
under  die  names  of  Moschus  and  Bion  {  the  two  vo- 
lumes of  poems  under  his  own  name,  and  the  Joan 
of  Arc.  The  censures  of  the  critics  by  profession  are 
exiaot,  and  may  be  easily  referred  to : — careless  lines, 
ioequality  in  the  merit  of  the  different  poems,  and, 
(in  the  lighter  works,)  a  predilection  for  the  strange 
end  whimsical ;  in  short,  such  faults  as  might  have 
been  anticipated  in  a  young  and  rapid  writer,  were 
indeed  sufficiently  enforced.  Nor  was  there  at  that 
time  wanting,  a  party  spirit  to  aggravate  the  defects 
of  a  poet,  who,  vrith  all  the  courage  of  uncorrupted 
youth,  had  avowed  his  zeal  for  a  cause  which  he 
deemed  that  of  liberty,  and  his  abhorrence  of  oppres- 
noo,  by  whatever  name  consecrated.  But  it  was  as 
little  otgected  by  others,  as  dreamt  of  by  the  poet 
himself,  that  he  preferred  carelera  and  prosaic  linos 
on  rule  and  of  forethought,  or,  indeed,  that  he  pre- 


tended  to  any  other  art  or  theory  of  pq^tie  diction 
beside  that  which  we  nuy  all  leant  firom  Horace, 
Quintilian,  the  admirable  dialogue  de  Causis  Corrap- 
tie  Eloqnentia,  or  Strada's  Prolusions;  if,  indeed, 
natural  good  sense,  and  the  earfy  study  of  the  best 
models  in  his  own  language,  had  not  infused  the 
same  maxiniA  more  securely,  and,  if  I  may  venture 
the  expression,  more  vitally.  All  that  oonld  have 
been  ikirly  deduced,  woa,  that  in  hia  tasto  and  esti- 
mation of  writers,  Mr.  Southey  agreed  &r  more  with 
Warton  than  with  Johnson.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  deny 
that,  at  all  time^  Mr.  Southey  was  of  the  same  mind 
with  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  preferring  an  excellent 
ballad  in  the  kumblett  style  of  poetry,  to  twenty  hidif- 
ferent  poems  that  strutted  in  the  highetL  And  by 
what  have  his  works,  published  since  then,  been 
charaeterized,  each  more  strikingly  than  the  preced- 
ing, but  by  greater  splendor,  a  deeper  pathos,  pro- 
founder  reflections,  and  a  more  sustained  dignity  of 
language  and  of  metre  f  Distant  may  the  period  he 
—but  whenever  the  time  shall  come  when  all  his 
works  shall  be  collected  by  some  editor  worthy  to  he 
his  biographer,  I  trust,  tbat  an  excerpta  of  all  the 
paasages  in  which  his  writings,  name,  and  character, 
have  been  at(^ed,  from  the  pamphlets  and  period- 
ical works  of  the  last  twenty  years,  may  be  an  accom- 
paniment Yet  that  it  would  prove  medicinal  in 
after  timea  I  dare  not  hope ;  for  as  long  as  there  are 
readers  to  be  delighted  widi  calumny,  there  will  be 
found  reviewers  to  calumniate,  and  such  readers  will 
become,  in  all  proK  btlity,  mora  numerous  in  propor- 
tion aa  a  still  greater  diffusion  of  literature  shall  pro- 
duce an  increase  of  soioUsls,  and  sciolism  brings  widi 
it  petulance  and  presumption.  In  times  of  old,  books 
were  as  religious  oracles ;  aa  literature  advanced, 
they  next  became  yenemble  preceptoia;  they  then 
deacended  to  the  rank  of  instructive  friends ;  and,  aa 
their  numbers  increased,  they  sunk  atill  lower,  to  that 
of  entertaining  companions;  and,  at  present,  they 
seem  degraded  into  culprits  to  hold  up  their  hands  at 
the  bar  of  every  self-eleotod,  yet  not  the  less  perenp- 
tary,  judge,  who  choosea  to  write  fioa  homonr  or 
interest  flom  enmity  or  arrogance,  and  to  abide  the 
decision,  (in  the  winds  of  Jeremy  Taylor,)  "of  him 
that  reads  in  malice,  or  him  that  reada  after  dinner." 
The  same  gradual  retrograde  movement  may  be 
traced  in  the  relation  which  the  authon  themselves 
have  assumed  toward  their  readers.  From  the  lofty 
address  of  Bacon i  "these  are  the  meditations  of 
Francis  of  Verulam,  which,  that  poatority  should  be 
possessed  of  be  deemed  their  interest;"  or  from  dedi- 
cation to  monareh  or  pontifl^  in  which  the  honor 
given  was  asserted  in  equipoise  to  the  patronage  ac- 
knowledged from  Pindak'b 
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FoetB  and  Philoaophen,  rendered  diifident  by  their 
very  number,  addrened  thenuelvet  to  **  learned 
readen;"  then  aimed  to  conciliate  the  graces  of 
''the  auidid  reader;"  till  the  critic,  etill  rising  as  the 
author  sunk,  the  amateun  of  literature,  collectively, 
were  erected  into  a  municipality  of  judges,  and  ad- 
dreased  as  the  town!  And  now,  finally,  all  men 
being  supposed  able  to  road,  and  all  readers  able  to 
judge,  the  multitudinous  public,  shaped  into  per- 
sonal unity  by  the  magic  of  abstraction,  sits  nominal 
despot  on  the  throne  of  criticism.  But,  alas!  as  in 
other  despotisms,  it  but  echoes  the  decisiona  of  its  in- 
visihle  ministers,  whose  intellectual  claims  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  muses  seem,  for  the  greater  port,  ana- 
logous to  the  physical  qualifications  which  adapt  their 
oriental  brethren  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
harem.  Thus,  it  is  said  that  St.  Nepomoc  was  in- 
stalled the  guardian  of  bridges,  because  he  had  fallen 
over  one^nd  sunk  out  of  sight;  thus,  too,  St.  Cecilia 
is  said  to  have  been  first  propitiated  by  musicians, 
because,  having  foiled  in  her  own  attempts,  she  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  the  art,  and  all  its  soooessful  pro- 
fosBon.  But  I  shall  probably  have  occasion,  here- 
after, to  deliver  my  convictions  more  at  large  con- 
cerning this  state  of  things,  and  its  influences  on  taste, 
genius  and  morality. 

In  the  "Thalaba,"  the  "Madoc."  and  still  more 
evidently  in  the  unique*  '*Cid,"  the  **  Kehama,"  and 
as  last,  so  best,  the  **Don  Roderick,"  Southey  has 
given  abundant  piooC  **  se  oogitosse  qoam  sit  mag- 
num dare  aliquid  in  menus  hominum :  nee  persuadere 
sibi  posse,  non  saspe  tractandum  qood  plaeere  et  sem- 
per et  omnibus  cupiat"  Plin.  Ep.  Lib.  7.  Ep.  17. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  I  gneai  that  Mr.  Southey  was 
quite  unable  to  comprehend  wherein  could  consist 
the  crime  or  mischief  of  printing  half  a  dozen  or  more 
playftd  poems;  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  composi- 
tions which  woQld  be  enjoyed  or  passed  over,  accord- 
ing as  the  taste  end  humor  of  the  reader  might  chance 
to  be ;  provided  they  contained  nothing  immoral.  In 
the  present  age,  **  peritorc  parcere  charts,"  is  em- 
phaticaUy  an  unreasonable  demand.  The  merest 
trifle  he  ever  sent  abroad  had  tenfold  better  claiaos 
to  its  ink  and  paper,  than  all  the  silly  criticisms,  which 
prove  no  more  than  that  the  critic  was  not  one  of 
those  for  whom  the  trifle  was  written,  and  than  all 
the  grave  eihortations  to  a  greater  reverence  for  the 
public.  As  if  the  passive  page  Sf  a  book,  by  havinjg: 
an  epigram  or  doggerel  tale  impressed  on  it,  mstontly 
assumed  at  once  locomotive  power  and  a  sort  of  ubi- 
quity, so  as  to  flutter  and  buzz  in  the  ear  of  the  public 
to  the  sore  annoyance  <^  the  said  myslerioos  peiaon- 
age.  But  what  gives  an  additional  and  more  lodi- 
croos  absurdity  to  these  lamentationa  is  the  curious 

*  I  have  ventured  to  call  it  "  aoiqae,"  not  ooly  bceaase  1 
know  DO  work  of  the  kind  io  our  lansuaire  (if  we  except  a 
few  chapters  of  the  old  timnalatloD  of  Froiaaart.)  none  which, 
uniting  thecbaruM  of  romance  ond  historf,  keepa  the  imsKi- 
nation  lo  constantly  on  the  wins,  and  yet  leavea  m  much  for 
after  reflection ;  but  likewise,  and  chiefly,  becauin  it  ii  a 
nempilaiion  which,  in  the  varioiu  exocHeneet  of  traratatioo. 
feleetion,  and  arrangement,  leqaired,  and  proTee  greater  re- 
nine  in  Uie  compiler,  aa  living  io  the  prenot  state  of  aoeiety, 
than  in  the  origiaal  compoaen. 


foot,  that  iC  in  a  volume  of  poetry,  the  critic  ahould 
find  poem  or  passage  which  be  deems  more  especially 
worthless,  he  is  sure  to  select  and  reprint  it  in  the 
review ;  by  which,  on  hia  own  grounds,  he  wastes  as 
much  more  paper  than  the  author  as  the  copies  of  a 
foshionable  review  are  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  original  book ;  in  some,  and  those  the  most  promi- 
nent instances,  as  ten  thousand  to  five  hundred.  I 
know  nothing  that  surpasses  the  vileness  of  deciding 
on  the  merits  of  a  poet  or  painter  (not  by  characteristic 
defects ;  for  where  there  is  genius,  <Aese  always  point 
to  his  characteristic  beautieg ;  but)  by  accidental  foil- 
urss  or  foulty  passages ;  except  the  impudence  of  de- 
fending it,  as  the  proper  duty,  and  most  instructive  part 
of  criticism.  Omit,  or  pass  slightly  over,  the  expressian, 
grace,  and  grouping  of  Raphael's/gures ;  but  ridicule 
in  d^ail  the  knitting-needles  and  broom-twigs,  that 
are  to  represent  trees  in  his  bock  grounds;  and  never 
let  him  hear  the  last  of  his  gaUtpotil  Admit,  that 
the  Allegro  and  Penaeroso  of  Milton  are  not  wiiktMt 
merit ;  but  repay  yourself  for  this  concession,  by  re- 
printing at  length  the  Aoo  poem*  on.  Ike  University 
Carrier!  As  a  foir  specimen  of  his  sonnets,  quote 
**a  book  IMS  writ  of  late  called  TOradunrdan  ;"  and 
as  characteristic  of  his  rhythm  and  metro^  ciie  hia  Ut^ 
eral  translation  of  the  firit  and  second  psalm !  In  oi^ 
der  to  justify  youraelf,  you  need  only  assert,  that  had 
you  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  beauties  and  ezcelleinces  of 
the  poet,  the  admiration  of  these  might  seduce  the 
attention  of  future  writers  from  the  objects  of  their 
love  and  wonder,  to  sn  imitation  of  the  fow  poems  and 
passages  in  which  the  poet  was  most  unlike  himself. 
But  till  reviews  are  conducted  on  far  other  prin- 
ciples, and  with  far  other  motives ;  till,  in  the  place 
of  arbitrary  dictation  and  petulant  sneers,  the  review- 
ers support  their  decisions  by  reference  to  fixed  can- 
ons of  criticism,  previously  established  and  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  man,  reflecting  minds  will  pro- 
nounce it  arrogance  in  them  thus  to  announce  them- 
selves, to  men  of  letters,  as  the  guides  of  their  taste 
and  judgment  To  the  purchaser  and  mere  leader, 
it  is,  at  all  events,  an  injustice.  He  who  tella  me 
that  there  are  defede  in  a  new  work,  tells  me  nothing 
which  I  should  not  have  uken  for  granted  without 
his  information.  But  he  who  points  out  and  eluci- 
dates the  beautieg  of  an  original  work,  does  indeed 
give  me  interesting  information,  such  as  experience 
would  not  have  authorized  me  in  anticipating.  And 
as  to  compositions  which  the  authon  themselves 
announce  with  '*  Hec  ipsi  novimus  ease  nihil,**  why 
should  we  judge  by  a  different  rule  two  printed 
works,  only  because  the  one  author  was  alive,  and 
the  other  in  his  grave?  What  literary  man  has  not 
regretted  the  prudery  of  Spratt  in  refusing  to  let  his 
friend  Cewley  appear  in  his  slippers  and  dressing 
gown?  I  am  not  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has 
derived  an  innocent  amusement  from  the  riddles, 
conundrums,  tri-eyllable  lines,  SlC,  &c.  of  SwiA  and 
his  correspondents,  in  hours  of  languor,* when,  to 
have  read  his  more  finished  works  would  have  been 
useless  to  myself,  and,  in  some  sort,  an  act  of  in- 
justice to  the  author.  But  T  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
by  what  perversity  of  judgment  these  relaxations  of 
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luB  genrai  coak)  be  employed  to  diminmh  his  ftme 
aa  the  writer  of  ''OnUireKa  Travels,"  and  the  *'  Tale 
of  the  Tab."  Had  Mr.  Southey  written  twice  aa 
naii7  poeim  of  inftrior  merit,  or  partial  intereaC,  aa 
have  enlivened,  the  jonmals  of  the  day,  they  would 
have  added  to  his  honor  with  good  and  wiae  men, 
not  merely,  or  principally,  as  proving  the  veraatility 
of  hia  talents,  but  aa  evidences  of  the  parity  of  that 
mind  which,  even  in  its  levities,  never  wrote  a  line 
which  it  need  regret  on  any  moral  account 

I  have,  in  imagination,  Innsferred  to  the  future 
biographer  the  duty  of  oontrasting  Soathey*s  fixec^ 
and  well-eamed  fiiroe,  with  the  abuse  and  indefati- 
gable hootilxty  of  his  anoujrmous  critics  from  his 
eariy  youth  lo  his  ripest  manhood.  But  I  cannot 
ttunk  ao  ill  of  human  nature  as  not  to  believe,  that 
iheaa  critics  have  already  taken  shame  lo  themselves, 
whether  they  consider  the  object  of  their  abuse  in 
his  moral  or  his  literary  character.  For  reflect  but 
on  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  acquirements !  He 
atanda  seoond  to  no  man,  either  as  an  historian  or  as 
a  Inbliogmpber ;  and  when  I  regard  him  as  a  popu- 
lar easayiat,  (ibr  the  articles  of  his  composition  in  the 
reviews  are,  ibr  die  greater  part,  essays  on  subjects 
of  deep  or  curious  interest,  rather  than  criticisms  on 
particular  works,*)  I  look  in  vain  ibr  any  writer,  who 
has  conveyed  so  much  information,  from  so  many 
and  such  recondite  aourcea,  ^ith  ao  many  just  and 
original  reflections,  in  a  atyle  so  lively  and  poignant, 
3ret  ao  uniibrmly  claasical  and  perspicuous ;  no  one, 
in  abort,  who  haa  combined  so  much  wisdom  with  so 
ranch  wit;  so  much  truth  and  knowledge  with  so 
roocfa  life  and  ftncy.  His  prose  is  always  intelligible 
and  always  entertaining.  In  poetry  he  has  attempted 
almoat  every  speciea  of  composition  known  before, 
and  he  has  added  now  ones;  and  if  we  except  the 
higheat  lyric,  (in  which  how  iew,  how  very  lew  even 
of  the  greatest  minds  have  been  ibrtunale.)  he  has 
attempted  every  species  sucreasfully ;  from  the  politi- 
cal aong  of  the  day.  thrown  off  in  the  playful  overflow 
of  boueat  joy  and  patriotic  exultation,  to  the  wild 
ballad  ,'t  fitNs  epiatolnry  ease  and  graceful  narrative, 
to  aoatere  and  impetuous  moral  declamatk>n;  ihxn 
the  paslami  claims  and  wild  streaming  lights  of  the 
*TbaJaii,"  in  which  sentiment  and  imogery  have 
given  permanence  even  to  the  excitement  of  curkxi- 
ty ;  and  iran  the  full  blaze  of  the  "  Kehama,"  (a  gal- 
levy  of  finished  pictures  in  one  splendid  fancy  piece, 
in  which,  notwithstanding  the  moral  grandeur  rises 
gradoally  above  the  brilliance  of  the  colouring,  and 
the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the  machinery,)  to  the 
more  aober  beauties  of  the  **  Madoc ;"  and,  lastly,  from  < 
the  Madoc  to  hifl  "  Roderick,"  in  which,  retaining  ail  { 
his  ibmer  excellences  of  a  poet  eminently  Inventive  I 
and  pifCtureaqoe.  he  has  surpassed  himself  in  lan- 
guage and  metre,  to  the  oonstmctran  of  the  whole, 
and  in  the  splendor  or  particular  paanges. 

Here,  then,shall  I  eondode?  No!  Theeharac- 
fen  of  the  deceased,  like  the  encomia  on  tombstones, 

*8o«  the  articlct  no  M**tho<li«m,  in  Uie  duartirly  Review; 
the  man  volume  of  ib«  New  Sjrttem  of  Education.  &c. 

t  See  the  iaeompiirable  "  Return  fron  Moscow,'*  tod  Ike 
'Old  Woaaa  ef  Be/ksier/' 
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as  they  are  described  with  religious  telMlemess,  so 
are  they  read,  with  allowing  sympathy,  indeed,  but 
yet  wiUi  rational  deduction.  There  are  men  who 
deserve  a  higher  record ;  men  with  whose  charactera 
it  is  the  interest  of  their  oontemporariee,  no  less  than 
that  of  posterity,  to  be  made  acquainted ;  while  it  is 
yet  possible  i:>r  impartial  censure,  and  even  ibr  quick- 
sighted  envy,  to  cross-examine  the  tale  without  ofience 
to  the  courtesies  of  humanity;  and  while  the  eulogist 
detected  in  exaggeration  or  &lsehood,  must  pay  the 
full  penal^r  of  his  baseness  in  the  contempt  which 
brands  the  convicted  flatterer.  Publicly  has  Mr 
Southey  been  reviled  by  men,  who  (I  would  iain 
hope  ibr  the  honor  of  human  nature)  hurled  iire- 
brands  against  a  figure  of  their  own  imagination 
publicly  have  his  talents  been  depreciated,  his  princi 
pies  denounced ;  as  publicly  do  I,  therefore,  who  have 
known  him  intimately,  deem  it  my  duty  to  leave  re- 
corded, that  it  is  SouTUST'a  almost  unexampled  feli- 
city to  possess  the  best  giiU  of  talent  and  genius  firee 
from  all  their  characteristic  delects.  To  those  who 
remember  the  stale  of  our  public  schools  and  univer- 
sities some  twen^  yeaia  past,  it  will  appear  no  ordi- 
naiy  praiae  in  any  man  to  have  passed  irom  innocence 
into  virtue,  not  only  free  from  all  vicious  habit,  but 
unstained  by  one  act  of  intemperance,  or  the  degra- 
dations akin  to  intemperance.  That  scheme  of  head, 
heart,  and  habitual  demeanor,  which,  in  his  early 
manhood  and  first  controversial  writings,  Milton, 
claiming  the  privilege  of  self-defence,  asserts  of  him- 
self, and  challenges  his  calunuiiaton  to  disprove ;  this 
will  his  school-mates,  his  felkiw  collegians,  and  his 
maturer  friends,  with  a  confidence  proportioned  tc 
the  intimacy  of  their  knowledge,  bear  witness  to,  as 
again  realiaed  in  the  life  of  Robert  Southey.  But 
still  more  striking  to  those  who,  by  biography,  or  by 
their  ovu  experience,  are  familiar  with  the  general 
habits  of  industry  and  perreverance  in  his  pursuila; 
the  worthineai  and  dignity  of  thoae  punuits ;  his  ge- 
nerous submission  to  tasks  of  transitory  interest,  or 
such  as  his  genius  alone  could  m^  otherwise;  and 
that,  having  thus  more  than  satisfied  the  claims  of  al^ 
lection  or  prudence,  he  should  yet  have  made  Ibr 
himself  time  and  power  to  achieve  more,  and  in  more 
various  departments,  than  almost  any  other  writer 
has  done,  though  employed  wholly  on  subjects  of  his 
own  choice  and  ambiKon.  But  as  Southey  possesses, 
and  is  not  possessed  by.  his  genius,  even  so  is  he  the 
master  even  of  his  virtues.  The  regular  and  method- 
ical tenor  of  his  daily  labora,  which  would  be  deemed 
rare  in  the  most  mechanical  pursuit^  and  might  be 
envied  by  the  mere  man  of  business,  loses  all  sem- 
blance of  formality  in.  the  dignified  simplicity  of  his 
roannen,  in  the  spring  and  healthful  cheerfulness  of 
his  spirits.  Always  employed,  his  friends  find  him 
always  at  leisure.  No  lees  punctual  in  trifles,  than 
steadfast  in  the  peribrmance  of  highest  duties,  he  in- 
flicts none  of  those  small  pains  and  discomforts  which 
irregular  men  scatter  about  them,  and  which  in  the 
aggregate,  ao  often  become  formidable  obstacles  both 
to  happiness  and  utility :  while,  on  the  contrary,  he 
liestows  all  the  pleasures,  and  inspires  all  that  ease  of 
mind  on  those  around  him,  or  connected  with  him 
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whieh  perfect  eonottency,  and  (if  toch  a  word  might 
be  fivmed)  abaolnte  reUabUU^,  equally  in  tmall  as  in 
great  ooBcems,  eannot  bot  impire  and  bestow;  when 
this,  too,  is  eoflened  without  being  weakened  by  lund- 
nesB  and  gentlenen.  I  know  few  men  who  so  well 
deserve  the  character  whieh  an  anoient  attributes  to 
Marcus  Cato,  namely,  that  he  was  iikest  virtue,  inas- 
much as  he  seemed  to  act  aright,  not  in  obedience  to 
any  law  or  outward  motire,  but  by  the  necessity  of  a 
happy  nature,  which  could  not  act  otherwise.  As 
•on,  brother,  husband,  fiither,  master,  friend,  he  moves 
with  firm,  yet  light  steps,  alike  unostentalions,  and 
alike  eiemplaiy.  As  a  writer,  he  has  unifermly  made 
his  talents  subservient  to  the  best  intereats  of  huma- 
nity, of  public  virtue,  and  domestic  piety;  his  cause 
ha  ever  been  the  cause  of  pure  religion  and  of  liber- 
ty, of  national  independence,  and  of  national  illnmi- 
natkm.  When  future  critics  shall  weigh  out  his 
guerdon  of  praise  and  censure,  it  will  be  fjouthey 
the  poet  only,  that  will  supply  them  with  the  scanty 
materials  for  the  latter.  They  will  likewise  not  fen 
to  record,  that  as  no  man  was  ever  a  more  constant 
firiend,  never  had  poet  more  friends  and  bonorers 
among  the  good  of  all  parties;  and  that  quacks  m 
education,  quacks  in  politics,  and  quacks  in  critidsm, 
» his  only 


*  It  ii  not  esir  t»  ertuasis  ti 
of  a  young  man,  mm  bighlr  diitinsuished  for  itrict  parity  of 
ditposition  and  coodact  at  for  iotellectual  power  and  literary 
aoquirenieota,  may  prodaee  on  those  of  the  lame  a<e  with 
biinaelC  espeeially  on  Chose  of  limilar  porraiis  and  eoatenlal 
aoiiide.  For  loaay  yean,  aiy  epportnnhiee  of  imereoam 
with  Mr.  Boothey  bare  been  ran,  and  at  long  intervab ;  but 
I  dwell  with  unabated  pleasure  on  the  strong  and  sudden,  yet, 
t  tnut,  not  fleeting  indvenoe,  whieb  ny  moral  being  under- 
went OB  my  aequaiBlanoe  with  bin  at  Oxford,  whitlier  I  had 
gone  at  the  eomoMnoemeot  of  our  Cambridge  vacatioo  on  a 
visit  to  an  old  school-fellow.  Not,  indeed,  on  my  moral  or 
rsligioua  phnoipies,  for  tkeg  had  never  been  contaminated ; 
bat  in  awakening  the  seoee  of  the  duty  and  dignity  of  making 
my  aetions  aeeoid  with  those  prinoiplee  both  in  word  and 
deed.  The  irregularities  only  not  uoiTersal  among  the  young 
men  of  my  standing,  which  I  always  kiuw  to  be  wrong,  I 
then  learnt  to  feel  as  dtgradinf ;  teamt  to  know  that  an  op- 
pdaile  oondnot,  whjeb  was  at  that  time  considered  by  us  as 
the  9mF  virtue  of  cold  and  selAsh  prmience.  might  originate 
in  the  noblest  emotions,  in  views  the  most  disimerested  and 
imaginative.  It  is  not,  however,  from  grateful  recolleetions 
only,  that  I  have  been  impelled  thus  to  leave  these,  my  delibe- 
rate sontinMnis,  on  raeoid ;  but,  in  some  sense,  ae  a  d^t  of 
justice  to  the  roan  whose  name  baa  been  so  oAen  connected 
with  mine,  for  evil  to  which  be  is  a  stranger.  As  a  specimen, 
I  sutgoin  part  of  a  note,  &ora  '*  die  BMuties  of  the  Anti- 
Jaeobln,"  In  whieh,  having  previously  Informed  the  public 
that  I  had  been  dishonored  at  Cambridge  for  preaching  deism, 
at  a  time  when,  for  my  youthful  anlor  in  defence  of  Chria- 
tlanity,  I  was  decried  as  a  bigot  by  the  proselytes  of  the 
French  Phi-  (or  to  speak  more  truly,  Psi-)  losophy,  the 
wiitar  oonctudes  with  these  words:  "  Since  this  time  he  has 
left  bis  native  country,  oonunenced  citixen  of  the  world,  Uft 
hit  99or  ekiUren  fatkerUttf  and  kit  wift  datkuU.  Ex  kit 
ditee.  Mm  friendM,  Lamb  mi  Smttkeifr  With  severest 
truth  it  may  be  assorted,  that  it  wonid  not  be  easy  to  eeleet 
two  men  mora  nssmplnry  In  their  domestic  aiibctioos  Uian 
those  whose  naases  were  thn«  printed  at  full  length  as  in  the 
same  rank  of  morals  with  a  denounced  infidel  and  fugitive, 
and  who  had  left  his  childrsn  fathMrUMM,  mnd  ku  wife  dtMU- 
cuff  /  la  It  sorprieiag.  thai  many  good  men  remained  loafer 
than,  periwps.  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  adverse  to  a 
party  which  encounged  and  openly  rewarded  the  authors  of 
such  atrocious  calumnies  T  Qualis  es,  nescio ;  sed  per  auales 
sgii,  soie  et  doleo. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Lyrteal  fiaHads  with  the  prslaee-llr.  WniJswotdi^ 
earlier  poemo--On  foncy  and  imagination— The  iavestigaiioa 
of  the  distincUon  important  to  Uie  fine  arts. 

I  HAVE  wandered  far  from  the  obfect  in  view,  btit 
as  I  frnded  to  myself  readen  who  would  respect  the 
feefings  that  had  tempted  me  iram  the  main  raad,  so 
I  dare  calculate  on  not  a  few  who  will  warmly  sym- 
pathise with  them.  At  present  it  wiU  be  soflicient 
'for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  proved,  that  Mr.  Sootheyls 
writings,  no  more  than  my  own,  fnraiahed  the  ori- 
ginal occasion  to  this  fiction  of  a  ii«id  tdtool  of  poetry, 
and  of  clamouiB  against  iti  supposed  foonden  and 
proselytes. 

As  little  do  I  believe  that  "Mr.  Worobwoktb's 
Lyrical  Ballads  "  were  in  tkemidtea  the  eanssL  I 
speak  exclusively  of  the  two  volumes  so  entitled.  A 
careful  and  repeated  examination  of  theae,  oonfinns 
me  in  the  belief,  that  the  omiasion  of  less  than  an 
hundred  lines  would  have  precltided  nine4enths  of 
the  criticism  on  this  work.  I  hazard  this  declaration, 
however,  on  the  suppoaition,  that  the  reader  had 
taken  it  up,  as  he  would  have  done  any  other  col- 
lection of  poems  purporting  to  derive  their  anl^iecis 
or  interests  from  the  inddents  of  domestic  or  ordi- 
nary life,  intermmgled  vrith  higher  strains  of  medi- 
tation, which  the  poet  utters  in  his  own  peiaoo  and 
cbamcter;  with  the  proviso,  that  they  were  perused 
without  knowledge  of,  or  reference  to,  the  author's 
peculiar  opinions,  and  that  the  reader  had  not  bad 
his  attention  previously  directed  to  those  pecniiaritien. 
In  these,  as  was  actually  the  case  vrith  Mr.  Sonthey's 
eariier  works,  the  lines  and  passages  which  might 
have  oflEended  the  general  taste,  would  have  been 
considered  as  mere  inequalities,  and  attributed  to 
inattention,  not  to  perversiiy  of  judgment  The  men 
of  business  who  had  passed  their  lives  chiefly  in 
cities,  and  who  might  therefore  be  expected  to  derive 
the  highest  pleasure  from  acute  notices  of  bmo  and 
manners,  conveyed  in  easy,  yet  correct  and  pointed 
language ;  and  all  thoae  who,  reading  but  little  poet- 
ry, are  most  stimulated  with  that  species  of  it  which 
seems  most  distant  from  prose,  would  prolAily  hav« 
passed  by  Che  volume  altogether.  Othen  more  catho- 
lic in  their  taste,  and  yet  habituated  to  be  most  pleaaed 
when  most  excited,  would  have  contented  thomaelvcs 
with  deciding  that  the  author  had  been  suocesafnl  in 
proportion  to  the  elevation  of  his  style  and  sntiieet. 
Not  a  few,  perhaps,  might,  by  their  admiratioa  of 
**  The  lines  written  near  Tintem  Abbey,**  thoee  •  left 
upon  a  seat  under  a  Tew  Tree,"  the  « old  Cum- 
bedand  beggar,*'  and  **  Ruth,**  have  been  gradually 
led  to  peruse  with  kindred  feeling  the  **Brotheis.** 
the  **  Hart  leap  well.**  and  whatever  other  poems  in 
that  collection  may  be  described  as  holding  a  middle 
place  between  those  written  in  the  highest  and  those 
in  the  humblest  style ;  as,  for  instance,  between  the 
**  Tintem  Abbey,**  and  *«  the  Thorn.**  or  the  *«  Simon 
Lee.**  Should  their  taste  submit  to  no  ferther  change, 
and  still  remain  unreconciled  to  the  colloquial  phrseea. 
or  the  imitations  of  them,  that  are*  more  or  ksa,  scat 
90O 
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;  yet.  even 
I  Ike  maU  munbOT  of  the  lattor*  thay  would  have 
I  bat  m  incoMideimble  ittbtnctioo  from 
ibm  nMiit  of  the  whole  work;  or,  wbatie  eometiinee 
not  nnpltfioMng  in  the  puUioation  of  a  new  writer,  a* 
eenring  to  aeoertain  the  natural  tendency,  and  oonifr> 
qnently,  the  proper  direction  of  the  author*!  genius. 
In  the  critical  remarka,  therelbre,  prefixed  and  an- 
nexed to  the  •*  Lyrical  Ballads,**  I  believe,  that  we 
may  aalUy  reet,  ai  the  true  origin  of  the  unexampled 
oppoMtioo  vhich  Mr.  Woidtworth't  writingi  have 
been  ainoe  doomed  to  encounter.  The  humbler  pae- 
Hges  in  the  poeme  themeelvee,  were  dwelt  on  and 
dted  Id  juatiiy  the  rojectkm  of  the  theory.  What  in 
and  ftr  themielvei  would  have  been  eidieribigotten 
or  fitgiven  es  imperftctioaB,  or  at  least  oomparalive 
ftfliues,  provoked  direct  hostility  when  aunoonoed 
,  as  the  result  of  choice  after  full  delib- 
Hius  the  poems,  admitted  by  oS  ss  excel- 
lent, joined  with  thcMe  which  had  pleased  the  ftr 
greater  number,  though  they  ibtmed  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  work,  instead  of  being  deemed  (as  in  all  right 
they  abould  have  been,)  even  if  we  take  fi>r  granted 
that  the  reader  judged  aright)  an  atonement  for  the 
few  exceptions,  gave  wind  aiMl  fuel  to  the  animosity 
againat  both  the  poems  and  the  poet  In  all  per- 
piexi^  there  is  a  portion  of  &ar,  which  predisposes 
the  mind  to  anger.  Not  able  to  deny  that  the  author 
posseaned  both  genius  aiMl  a  powerfid  intellect,  they 
Uh  vtrfpeekieet  hot  ware  not  ^mke  certain,  that  he 
migfat  not  be  in  the  right,  and  fhey  themselves  in  the 
wrong ;  an  onqoiet  state  of  mind,  which  seeks  alle- 
viatioa  by  qnanelling  with  the  oooaskm  of  it,  and  by 
wondering  at  the  perveiseness  of  the  man  who  had 
written  a  long  and  aigumentative  emay  to  persuade 


'*  Fair  It  fcal,  sad  fiial  is  fUr  ;** 
in  odier  woids^  that  they  had  been  all  their  lives  ad- 
mtittg  without  jodgment»  and  were  now  about  to 
eensoie  witliout  reason.* 


*  la  epIstoM  er  knc  eoaiiaasBM,  sad  in 
■twr  bafoie bssn  ■oiled  by  siiagie doabt,  to  bs  MuMialir 
emeiuted  of  sn  error,  n  ainost  like  beiof  emmieted  of  a 
fiMk.  Tbsn  ii  a  atals  of  nind,  whieh  k  the  direct  entitbeeia 
ef  that  vUeb  lakes  plsfls  when  we  sMies  MI.  71«  *«/<. 
■aiM^.  eoenalB  ia  the  briasiac  tofeiber  two  iaeonpaUble 
thaagbn^  with  tke  etusetlM,  bat  wittaoat  tbe  een»9  of  tbeir 
eooasKieo.  The  pareholoffieal  ooDdition,  or  that  wbieb  eoa- 
KiiBica  d»  poiribOity  of  tbie  atato,  beiof  aoeb  diaprofortioa- 
ais  vivUBeaa  ef  two  dialkMt  tkaosbia,  M  extisffaiafaeB  or  eb- 
acamiheeooBsloaaDeaaoftbe  ioaeffaiediaie  iaMfat  er  coo- 
ecptioaa.  or  wboUy  abatiaeia  the  ettaotioo  fron  tbena.  Tboi 
iathowoll-knowB  boU. "  I  we  aJbuekiU,kut  Oey  tUmgid 
aM/*  the  flnt  eoaeeptka  eapieaaad  n  tbe  word  '*  //*  ta  that 
ef  panooal  ideatit  •— JCro  mntempleiu ;  the  aeoood  expiiBH 
ad  ia  the  won!  **au.*'  ia  the  riaoal  image  or  otgeet  by  which 
the  and  lepreaeala  to  haelf  ila  peat  ooadition.  or  rather.  Ha 
PBiaaeal  Uaality  aader  the  fbtn  hi  which  it  imaffioed  itaelf 
prarioqabr  to  have  existed— Bgo  eootempbitaa.  Now,  the 
ehaafo  of  ooe  riaaal  ioiaca  for  laoiher  iavolvea  in  itaelf  aa 
ahaoidily,  aad  beooaea  abaaid  only  by  ita  inuBediato  Juxta- 
peiilioB  with  the  lisi  thaufht,  wbkh  ia  laaderad  peaaible  by 
tto  whole  attsatiaa  beiac  aoeeeaaively  abeoibed  io  eeeh 
■atly.  aa  oa  aoCto  aeciee  the  iatedaeentaotioa,  ''chaaged," 
wbkh.  by  ha  iaooagraHy  with  the  tot  tboogbt.  "  i."  eea- 
aiUatoa  the  boll.  Add  oaly,  that  thia  proeaaa  ia  fteiliiatod  by 
B  of  the  woida  **  I"  aod  *'  sm**  baaf  soaw- 
XS 


That  this  eoqiectore  is  not  wide  from  tbe  mark,  I 
am  indooed  to  heheve  fWan  the  noticeable  fact,  which 
I  can  state  on  my  own  knowledge,  that  the  same 
general  censure  should  have  been  grounded  almost 
by  each  dtfierant  penon  on  some  difibrent  poem. 
Among  those,  whose  candour  aiMl  judgment  I  eeii- 
male  highly,  I  distinctly  remember  six  who  expressed 
their  ol^jeetions  to  tbe  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  ahnost  in 
the  same  words,  and  altogether  to  the  san 
at  the  same  time  admitting,  that  several  of  tbe  | 
had  given  them  great  pleasure ;  and,  strange  aa  it 
migfat  seem,  the  coropoaition  which  one  had  cited  as 
execrable,  another  had  qiaited  as  hia  fiivorito.  I  am 
indeed  oonvineed,  in  my  own  mind,  that  could  the 
same  experiment  have  been  tried  with  these  volumes 
as  was  made  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  picture, 
the  result  woukl  have  been  the  same ;  the  parts  which 
had  been  covered  by  the  number  of  the  bladt  spoti 
on  the  one  day,  would  be  found  equally  Jho  lapide 
notatB  on  the  succeeding. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  amuradly  hard  and  un- 
just to  fix  the  attention  on  a  few  separate  and  insu- 
lated poems,  with  as  much  avenion  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  plague-spots  on  the  whole  work, 'in- 
stead of  passing  them  over  in  silence,  as  so  much 
blank  pftper,  or  leaves  of  bookseller's  catalogue ;  es- 
pecially, as  no  one  pretends  to  have  found  immorality 
or  indelicacy ;  and  the  poems,  therefore,  at  tbe  worst, 
could  only  be  regarded  as  lo  many  light  or  inferior 
coins  in  a  roleau  of  gold,  not  as  so  much  alloy  in  a 
weight  of  bullion.  A  friend  whose  talenls  I  hold  iu 
the  highest  respect,  but  whose  judgment  and  strong 
soimd  sense  I  have  had  almoit  continued  occaskn  to 
revere,  making  the  usual  complaints  to  me  conceming 
both  the  style  and  sutyeds  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  mi- 
nor poems :  I  admitted  that  there  were  some  few  tales 
and  incidents,  in  which  I  coidd  not  myself  find  a 
suflicient  catve  for  their  having  been  recorded  in 
metre.  I  mentioned  "Alice  Feir  as  an  instance; 
"nay,"  replied  my  friend,  with  more  than  usual 
quickness  of  manner,  **  I  cannot  agree  with  you  fAers  / 
that  I  own  doee  seem  to  me  a  remarkably  pleasing 
poem."  In  the  **  Lyrical  Ballads,"  (for  my  experi- 
ence does  not  enable  me  to  extend  the  remark  equally 
unqualified  to  the  two  subsequent  volames)  I  have 
heard,  at  different  times,  and  from  dififerent  individo- 
ala,  every  single  poem  exUUed  and  reprobated,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  loftier  kind,  which,  as  was 
before  observed,  seem  to  have  won  univeiaal  praiae. 
This  fact  of  itself  would  have  made  me  diffident  in 
my  oensuraa,  had  not  a  still  strouger  groimd  beenfur- 


thaea  eqalvsleot,  aad  aeoMtiaMa  havhiff  a  dbtiaet  a 
aometiflfiea,  aaoMlr.  aif  aiiyiag  the  act  of  aeif-cowactonanaia, 
aoaaetiaaea  the  axteroel  innge  hi  aad  by  whieh  the  aiiad  m- 
ptaaaata  that  act  to  itaelf.  the  leaalt  aad  qnabol  of  ita  iadi- 
Tidoality.  Now.  auppoaa  tbe  direct  coolrary  atoto.  aad  yoa 
will  beTC  a  diaiinot  aeaae  of  the  coQaeetlon  betaveeo  twocea- 
ceptiooB,  witboat  that  mmsKmi  of  auch  coaaeiioa  which  m 
aopplied  by  habit.  The  maa /«db.  aa  if  be  were  aiaadiag  ca 
hia  heed,  though  he  eaasot  bot  em,  that  he  ia  traly  ataadiag. 
oa  hia  feet.  Vide,  aa  a  pekefial  aeaaalioa,  wiUof  eoaise  have 
a  toadeacy  to  aaaooiato  itself  with  the  peraoo  who  occsaiaaa 
it;  eveo  aa  paiaoaa,  who  have  beea  by  paiafhl  oieaaa  lestoiad 
froB  deiangeaieat.  aia  kaowa  to  Ibal  aa  faivoluatary  dialika 
towazda  their  phyaieiaa. 
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nithed  by  the  struige  contrast  of  the  heat  end  long 
continuence  of  the  oppositioD,  with  the  netaro  of  the 
faults  stated  as  justifymg  it  The  seductiTe  ftults, 
the  dulcia  vitia  of  Cowley,  Mariiii,  or  Darwin,  might 
reasonably  be  thought  capable  of  corrupting  the  pub- 
He  jodgment  ibr  half  a  century,  and  require  a  twenty 
years*  war,  campaign  after  campaign,  in  order  to  de- 
throne the  usurper,  and  re-establish  the  legitimate 
taste.  But  that  a  downright  simpleness,  under  the 
aflectation  of  simplicity,  prosaic  words  in  leeble  me- 
tre, silly  thoughts  in  childish  phrases,  and  a  prefer- 
ence of  mean,  degrading,  or,  at  best,  trivial  associa- 
lions  and  charecten.  should  succeed  in  forming  a 
school  of  imitators,  a  company  of  almost  rtligiouM  ad- 
mirers, and  this  among  young  men  of  ardent  minds, 
liberal  education,  and  not 

**  With  acAdemic  laoreli  unbestowed  ;** 
and  that  this  bore  and  bold  counter/eU  of  poetry, 
which  is  characterised  as  below  criticism,  should,  for 
nearly  twenty  yean,  have  well  nigh  engrossed  criti- 
cism as  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  buit  of  review,  ma- 
gazine, pamphlets,  poem,  and  paragraph;  —  this  is, 
indeed,  matter  of  wonder !  Of  yet  greater  is  it,  that 
the  contest  should  still  continue  as*  undecided  as 
that  between  Bacchus  and  the  frogs  in  Aristophanes  ; 
when  the  former  descended  to  the  realms  of  the  de- 
parted to  bring  bock  the  spirit  of  old  and  genuine 
poesy. 

Xopot  BaTpa)(»Vf  AiowfOf. 

A.    ^X*  4oXoif5*  uira  <sJ(. 

X.     aWi  ftifv  KCKpa^6nts^d 

^avSavii  it  iiftiiaif 

/JpexcKM^C,  icod^,  Kod^, 
A,     ToUru  yap  oh  mK^vn, 
X.     9hii  p^¥  iffiSt  fd  iriyrwf. 
A.    sMi  ^v  V«if  yt  in  n' 


o^^^irerc.  tcnSdiofiat  y«^v 
Kiv  nt  ^,  il  iftlfit 
fwf  av  ifidv  hiKpmH^  t«9*ks«(^ 
Z.    fiftJUKuii,  KOAI,  KOAl! 

During  the  last  year  of  my  residence  at  Cambridge. 
I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  first  puh- 
!  lications,  entitled  "  Descriptive  Sketches  ;'*  and  sel- 
I  dom,  if  ever,  was  the  emergence  of  an  original  poetic 
'  genius  above  the  literary  horiaon  more  evidently  an- 
I  nounced.  In  the  form«  style,  and  manner  of  the 
,  whole  poem,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  particular 
I  lines  and  periods,  there  is  a  harshness  and  an  aoer- 
,  bity  connected  and  combined  with  iw'ords  and  images 
'  all  a-glow,  which  might  recall  those  products  of  the 
vegetable  world,  where  gorgeous  blossoms  rise  out 
of  the  hard  and  thorny  rind  and  shell,  within  wtucn 
the  rich  fruit  was  elaborating.  The  language  wa« 
not  only  peculiar  and  strong,  but  at  times  knotty  and 
contorted,  as  by  its  own  impatient  strength ;  while 
the  novelty  and  struggling  crowd  of  images,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  the  difiicolties  of  the  style,  de- 
manded always  a  greater  closeness  of  attention  than 
poetry,  (at  all  events,  than  descriptive  poetry,)  has  a 
right  to  claim.  It  not  seldom,  therefore,  justified  the 
complaint  of  obscurity.  In  the  •following  extract  I 
have  sometimes  fancied  that  I  saw  an  emblem  of 
the  poet  itself,  and  of  the  author's  genius  as  it  was 
then  displayed. 

"TisstonD;  sad  Md  in  mist  from  hoar  to  hour. 
All  dar  ihe  floods  a  deepeains  momur  poor ; 
The  ikr  ia  vtil«d,  aod  eterj  cheerful  aifht; 
Dark  ia  the  rerton  m  with  eomins  nif  ht ; 
And  rat  what  (reqneDt  bacala  of  ovsrpowsriat  ligfat 
Trinmphaac  on  Ihe  boaooi  of  the  alona. 
Olancea  the  firo-dad  sscie'a  wheelioir  form ; 
Eastward,  in  looe  penpeetive  sKuorinr.  abioe 
The  wood-erowned  elifla  that  o'er  Uie  lake  reefias  * 
Wide  o'er  the  Alpa  a  hwidred  sossma  mlbld. 
At  once  to  pillers  turned  that  flame  with  sold; 
Behind  his  sail  the  peasant  strives  to  shan 
The  Weal,  that  boms  like  one  dilated  son. 
Where  in  a  mifhtr  eracibie  exptra 
The  mooatains,  fflovnsff  hot,  liks  coals  of  fire.** 


*  Without,  however,  the  aporehemiooa  attrlbnted  to  Ihe 
Pagan  reformer  of  liis  pootic  republic.    If  wo  amj  jodfe 
from  the  preface  to  the  recent  collection  of  his  poems,  Mr.  W. 
woutd  bsTe  answered  with  Xantfaias— 
Tv  S*  »K  tSasai  rev  i^o^op  rwv  *pif/iarwy, 
Kai  rat  mwtiXat ;  SAN.  u/ta  Ai\  »S*  u^povnta. 

And  here  let  me  dare  bint  to  the  anthors  of  the  nnmeroos 
parodies  aod  pretended  imitations  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  sirie. 
that,  at  onoe  to  eonver  wit  and  wisdom  in  the  semblanoe  of 
folly  and  dolness,  as  is  done  in  the  clown*  and  fools,  nar.  even 
in  the  Dogberry  of  our  Shakepeaie,  is,  doubtless,  a  proof  of 
fanios;  or.  at  all  sveMs,  of  asltris  taleot;  bat  that  the  at- 
tempt to  ridieale  a  stUy  and  diihiiah  poem,  by  wriiine  aaotber 
Btin  sillier  and  stiU  mora  childish,  can  only  prove,  (if  it  prove 
any  Uiing  at  ail,)  that  the  parodist  is  a  still  rrenter  bloekheml 
than  Ihe  oritinal  writer,  and,  what  Is  fkr  woiee,  a  malignant 
eoacomb  to  boot.  The  taleat  for  mhniery  seems  slron«est 
where  the  hnman  race  are  moat  de«raded.  The  poor,  naked, 
half  homan  aavaces  of  New  Holland,  were  found  exeeilent 
aiimies ;  and  in  eivUlapd  aoeiely.  minds  of  the  very  lowest 
stamp  aleoe  satirize  by  eopping.  At  leaat  the  diflerenee, 
which  muet  blend  with,  and  balanee  the  likeness,  te  order  lo 
oonstitote  a  jost  imitation,  eaistinc  here  merely  tn  caricature, 
datracia  from  the  libeller's  heart,  wilhoat  sddlsg  an  iota  to 
lbs  credit  of  hb  nadsntandiog. 


Hie  poetic  Psychk.  in  its  process  to  full  dcTelop> 
ment,  undergoes  as  many  changea  as  its  Greek  name- 
sske,  the  butterfly.t  And  it  is  remarkable  how  soon 
genius  clean  and  purifies  itself  from  the  faults  and 
errom  of  its  earliest  products;  fiiults  which,  in  its 
earliest  compositions,  are  the  more  obtrusive  and 
confluent;  because,  as  heterogeneoits elements  white 
j  had  only  a  temporary  uae,  they  conatitote  the  verc 
ferment  by  which  themselves  are  carried  oAT  Or 
we  may  compare  them  to  some  diseases,  which  mtt5i 
work  on  the  humours,  and  be  thrown  out  on  the  sar- 


t  The  fact  ihdt  in  Greek,  Psyche  is  the  common  name  fo? 
the  soul,  and  the  bott^rfljr,  is  thus  alluded  to  in  ihe  fellowmi 
siansa  from  an  unpnbliiihod  poem  of  the  autlior : 

"  The  butterfly  the  ancient  Gseeians  made 

The  soul's  Ikir  emblem,  and  its  only  nam^- 

Bnt  of  the  soul,  escaped  the  slavish  tiado  ^ 

Of  mortal  lile !    For  in  this  earthly  frame 

Our's  is  the  reptile's  tot,  mueh  toil,  mneh  Uaasav 

Manifold  motions  ma  kins  little  speed. 

Aod  to  dufona  and  kiH  the  thiaga  wheroon  wn  fhad.** 
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r  to  Mcore  Um  patMUt  fimn  their  fotiira 
I  WM  in  my  twenty-fouith  year  when 
I  hnd  the  hefipineM  of  knowing  Mr.  Woidiworth 
penonelly,  and  while  memory  lasto,  I  ahali  haidly 
■Mget  the  aodden  eflect  produced  on  my  mind*  by 
hie  recitation  of  a  maniBcript  poem,  which  aiill  t^ 
naine  anpohlieh'ed,  hat,of  which  the  etanza.  and 
tone  of  ityle,  weie  the  Mme  aa  tboae  of  the  "Female 
Vagnnt,"  as  originaUy  printed  in  the  fint  ▼olume  of 
the  •  Lyiical  BaUads^"  There  wai  here  no  marie  of 
dhooght  or  fcroed  dietioo,  no  crowd  or  tor* 
I  of  imageiy;  and  ae  the  poet  hath  himeelf 
well  deaeribed  in  hii  linea  **  on  reviaiting  the  Wye," 
manly  reflection,  and  human  amofiafinni,  had  given 
both  variety  and  an  additional  interest  to  natural  ob- 
jeciB,  which  in  the  pibn  and  appetite  of  the  fuet 
love,  they  had  aeemed  to  him  neither  to  need  or  per- 
raxL  The  oeoaaional  obaonritiee  which  had  riaen 
from  an  imperfect  control  over  the  reeoiucea  of  hii 
natiTO  laogoage,  had  abnoit  wholly  dimppeared, 
together  with  that  worm  delect  of  arbitrair  and  il. 
logicnl  phrmea,  at  onoe  hackneyed  and  mntaetic, 
whkh  hoUa  so  diatingniabed  a  place  in  the  ledbii^ 
of  oidinary  poetry,  and  will,  more  or  lem,  alloy  the 
rarlier  poems  of  the  truest  genius,  unlms  the  atten- 
tion haa  been  specifieally  direclsd  lo  their  wortfaless- 
neaa  and  inooogroity.*  I  did  not  perceive  any  thing 
paitiealar  in  the  mere  style  of  the  poem  alluded  to 
during  its  rsdtstion,  except,  indeed,  such  diflerence 
as  waa  not  separable  from  the  thought  and  maimer  ; 
and  the  Spenserian  stann,  which  always,  more  or 
lem,  recalla  to  the  reader's  mind  Spensef^s  own  style, 
woold  donbtlem  have  authorized,  in  my  then  opinion, 
a  more  frequent  descent  to  the  phrsses  of  onlioaiy 
life,  than  coaid,  without  an  ill  eflect,  have  been 
baaided  in  the  heroic  couplet  It  was  not,  however, 
the  freedom  from  false  taste,  whether  as  to  common 
defecta,  or  to  those  more  properly  his  own,  which 
nmde  so  unusual  an  impression  on  my  fe^fings  im- 
mediately, and  sobseqaently  on  my  judgment  It 
was  the  union  of  deep  feeling  with  proibund  thought; 
the  floe  balance  of  truth  in  observing,  with  the 
imagfnetive  feeulty  in  modifying  the  objects  ob- 
served ;  and,  above  all,  the  original  gift  of  spreading 
the  tone,  the  atmotphere,  and,  "Mith  it,  the  depth  and 
height  of  the  kleal  world  around  ibnns,  incidenis, 


*  Mr.  Woidnroflh.  «vm  bi  ha  two  asiUpil,  "  dM  Bveninf 
Walk."  aod  *' the  DMeriptivs  SkatehM,*'  ■  mora  flse  ftom 
UMlanar  dsftet  than  moit  of  the  joong  posti,  hia  eonlMipo- 
vuim.  h.  aMT,  howaror,  bo  oxoBpliflcd-tof elhw  with  tbo 
baiah  and  obaeora  eoiainielioii,  in  wfaieb  ho  arare  oOoo 
&«wiiid    in  Iho  Jbttowiiv  finet : 

"  'Mid  •tormy  rapon  OTor  dtn'mg  by. 
Whom  oaproFi.  connoranta.  and  beroot  cry  ; 
Whora  hardly  fivon  the  bopeloM  waste  to  ehoer, 
I>oaied  tbo  bread  of  life  the  foodful  ear. 
Dwiadleo  the  pear  on  aiilaaio*a  lateet  epray, 
Aod  vpU  $idums  paie  in  wiiniDor*!  ray  ; 
^eu  ktra  fntaO.  ka*  Jixtd  her  tmiliiur  rmgn 
With  imdtpndaue,  ekiU  of  high  iudahn,'' 

I  bope  I  need  not  ny,  that  I  have  quoted  these  lines  for  no 
olhor  pnipooe  than  to  make  my  neanlnc  folly  oodentood.  it 
n  to  he  recrefted  that  Mr^  Wordsworth  haa  not  le-pnblished 
these  two  poems  cothre. 


and  situations,  of  which,  lor  the  common  view,  cue* 
torn  had  bedimmed  all  the  lustra,  had  dried  up  the 
sparitle  and  the  dew  drops.  «■  To  find  no  contradie- 
tion  in  the  imionof  old  and  new;  to  contemplate  the 
Amodemt  of  days  and  all  his  works  with  feelings  aa 
frssh  as  if  all  had  then  sprung  forth  at  the  first 
creative  fiat;  characterizes  the  mind  that  feels  the 
riddle  of  the  world,  and  may  help  to  unravel  it 
To  carry  on  the  feelings  of  childhood  into  the  pow-. 
eis  of  manhood;  to  combine  the  child's  sense  of 
wonder  aiMl  novel^r  with  the  appearancea  which 
eveiy  day,  for,  perhaps,  forty  years,  had  rendered 


this  is  the  character  and  privilege  of  genius,  and  one 
of  the  marks  which  distinguish  genius  from  talents. 
And  therefore,  it  is  the  prime  merit  of  genius,  and  its 
most  unequivocal  mode  of  manifestation,  so  to  repre- 
sent familiar  olgects  as  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
others  a  kindred  feeling  ooni^ming  them,  and  that 
freshness  of  sensation  which  is  the  constant  accompa- 
niment of  mental,  no  less  than  of  bodily  convales- 
cence. Who  has  not  a  thotisand  times  seen  snow 
fall  on  water  f  Who  has  not  watched  it  with  a  new 
feeUng  from  the  time  that  he  has  read  Bums'  compa- 
rison of  sensual  pleasure, 

*' To  snow  that  fbUs  upon  s  rirer, 

A  moment  wfaile-~thea  fono  forever  !*' 

"In  poems,  equally  as  in  philosophic  disquisitions, 
genius  produces  the  strongest  impressions  of  novelty, 
vrhile  it  rescues  die  most  admitted  truths  fiom  the 
impotence,  caused  by  the  very  circumstance  of  their 
universal  admission.  Truths,  of  all  othen  the  most 
awful  and  mysterious,  yet  being,  at  the  same  time,  of 
universal  interest  are  too  often  considered  as  so  true, 
that  they  lose  all  the  life  and  efliciency  of  truth,  and 
lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul,  side  by 
side  with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  erron.** 
Tm  FaiXND,t  page  76.  No.  ft. 

This  excellence,  which,  in  all  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
writings,  is  more  or  less  predominant,  and  which 
constitutes  the  character  of  his  mind,  I  no  sooner  felt 
than  I  sought  to  understand.  Repeated  mecfitationa 
led  me  first  to  suspect,  (and  a  more  intimate  analysis 
of  the  human  faculties,  their  appropriate  marks,  ftmc- 
tioos  and  efijects,  matured  my  cocgeoture  into  full 
conviction,)  that  fancy  and  imagination  were  two  dis- 
tinct and  widely  difllerent  faculties,  mstead  of  bemg, 
according  to  the  general  belief,  either  tvro  names  with 
one  meaning,  or,  at  furthest,  the  lower  and  higher 
degree  of  one  and  the  same  power.  It  is  not,  I  own. 
easy  to  conceive  a  more  opposite  translation  of  the 
Greek  phantaaia  than  the  Latin  imagmatio:  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  in  ail  societies  there  exists  an  in- 
stinct of  growth,  a  certain  collective,  unconscious 


t  As  "The  Friend*'  wsi  printed  on  stampt  eheetik  and 
■ent  only  by  the  poet,  to  a  very  limited  nnmber  of  enbeeri- 
bcn,  the  andior  has  felt  len  objecdon  lo  qoote  from  it,  ihongh 
a  work  of  hie  own.  To  the  pablie  at  laino,  indeed,  It  ■  the 
•ame  se  a  volnme  hi  manoseript. 
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good  MDM,  working  piogieaiTily  to  dMgjonyinie* 
thflM  woidf,  originally  of  the  mxtuB  mMniDg.  which 
the  oonflnx  of  dialedi  had  rappliad  to  tha  mora  ho- 
mogonaoaa  languagaa,  aa  tha  Greak  and  Gaman: 
and  which  the  naia  caoaa^  joinad  with  aacidanli  of 
Oantlaikm  from  original  woite  of  difiaiant  oomitrio, 
oecamon  in  mixed  langnagai  lika  our  own.  Thaliiat 
and  moit  importont  point  to  be  proTad*  ii,  Aat  two 
oonoapliDDa  perfectly  diitinot  are  confimd  midar  ana 
and  the  tame  word,  and,  (thii  done,)  to  appropriate 
that  word  exelnnvaly  to  one  meanmg.  and  the  efna- 
nyme,  (4ioald  there  be  one,)  to  the  other.  Batif(aa 
will  be  often  the  caw  in  the  arti  and  adencea,)  no  ay- 
nonyme  ezifla,  we  mnat  either  invent  or  bonow  a 
word.  In  the  present  instance,  the  apprapriatkn  had 
alrsady  begun,  and  been  legitimated  in  the  derivatiTe 
adjective:  MQton  had  a  hi^y  imaginative,  Cowley 
a  yeryfand/ul  mind.  If,  therefore,  I  should  succeed 
in  establishing  the  actual  existences  of  two  ftculties 
generally  difiereot,  the  nomenclature  would  be  at 
once  determined.  To  the  ftcuity  by  which  I  had 
characterized  Milton,  we  should  o(Hif|ne  the  term 
tBK^moft'ofi;  while  the  other  would  be  contra-dia- 
tingoiahed  as  fancy.  Now,  were  it  once  fully  aacer- 
tained,  that  this  division  is  no  less  grounded  in  nature 
than  that  of  delirium  fixim  mania,  or  Otway's 


'*  Lnlss,  lobslMS.  isss  of  BiQic  sad  Alps  of 
fiom  8hakspeare*8 
**  What,  havs  bii  daugbtcn  broucbt  Urn  to  tlib  psl^  1*« 

or  from  the  preceding  apostrophe  to  the  elements ;  the 
theory  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  poetry  in  particular, 
could  not,  I  thought,  but  derive  some  additional  and 
important  light  It  would,  in  its  immediate  efiecta, 
fiunish  a  torch'of  guidance  to  the  philosophical  critic ; 
and,  ultimately,  to  the  poet  himselC  In  eneigetic 
minds,  truth  soon  changes,  by  doAesticatkin,  into 


*  TMi  h  elfoeisd  oithsr  by  fhrisc  to  the  oos  wofd  s  ssa- 
enl,  and  to  tho  oth«r  an  axcloriTa  qm  ;  is.  '*  to  pal  on  the 
baekt**  aad  **to  endonw;"  or,  by  an  aotnal  dittinetioa  ot 
Beaaings.  mm  **  naturalbt,"  and  "  i>hyiteian  ;*'  or,  by  difler- 
enoo  ofrelatioD,  as  "L"  aad  **iDe;**  (eaeb  of  wfateb  the 
raitieiof  oar  dillbreat  prorineos  stiU  nss  in  all  tbo  eaMi  ria- 
gnlar  of  Iha  fimt  personal  pronoaa.)  Bm  tbo  bmo  diibr> 
sees,  or  oorrapUon,  ta  tbo  prvmuneiatimi  of  tbo  mubo  word, 
if  it  bava  boeome  leneral,  will  prodaoe  a  new  word  whb  a 


tbo  ktlsr  of  wfaieb,  ofen  to  the  dan  of  Chsriea  II.  was 
tbo  mriatm  word  for  all  the  leaees  of  botb.  Thae,  too, 
"miitsr,"  and  "naiter,**  botb  baity  prooonelatione  of 
tbe  same  word;  '* maicister,**  "mietreii,"  and  **mi»,** 
"  if,"  and  ^  fire,"  4bo.  tec  There  it  a  sort  of  MiatM 
tsMMftel  asBonff  tbe  animaloala  loftisoria,  wbioh  baa  not, 
natnially.  oitbor  Urtb  or  death,  absohile  beginninff  or  ab- 
solute end :  for,  at  a  certain  period,  a  small  pout  appears 
on  Its  back,  wbieb  deepens  aad  lenstbeos  till  tbe  creature 
dMdes  Into  two.  and  the  lame  procem  reeommeoeee  in  each 
oftbehafaroanowbeoonwintefral.  Tbii  may  be  a  faneifnl. 
bat  it  h  by  no  means  a  bad  emblem  of  tbe  ftnnatioa  of 
words,  and  may  fccUltatB  the  conception,  bow  fanmenae  a 
noBMaehUore  may  be  orgamied  from  a  Ibw  rimple  soaadeby 
rational  beings  in  a  social  state.  For  each  new  apiriicatioa 
or  axeilement  of  tbe  same  sonnd  will  call  forth  a  different 
sensation,  wbicb  cannot  bat  affect  tbe  pronnnciatioo.  The 
after  recollection  of  the  sound,  without  tbe  same  vivid  seosa- 
tloo,  will  modify  it  stiO  ftirtber ;  till,  at  length,  all  trace  of 
the  original  Ukoness  is  worn  away. 


appraiaal  of  the  product,  1 

ptadooiion.    To  adarire  on  principle,  ia  fliecnly  way 

to  imitate  withoot  loss  of  originaiity. 

It  haa  been  alrsady  hintad,  that  metaphymta  and 
psfohology  have  long  been  my  hobby-hone.  But  to 
have  a  faobbyJwrsa^  and  be  vain  of  it,  are  ao  eoai* 
monly  fcund  together,  that  they  peas  afanoat  ftr  the 
aama.  I  tmst,  therefiwe,  that  diere  will  ba  more 
good  humor  than  contempt,  in  tha  smile  with  which 
the  reader  chastiins  my  setfcomplaeeBey,  if  I  confess 
myself  unoertain,  whadier  the  sarisfeciirm  fitm  the 
perception  of  a  troth  new  to  myaaU  nmy  not  have 
been  rendered  more  poignant,  by  the  ooooait  that  it 
wonid  ba  equally  ro  to  the  pabhe.  There  waa  a 
thna,  certainly,  hi  whidi  I  took  sonw  litde  credit  to 
inyseK  m  the  belief  that  I  had  been  the  iifat  of  ny 
coontrymen  ^riiohad  pointed  out  thediverae  maanmg 
of  which  the  two  totma  were  eapable,  and  analysed 
the  fteolties  to  which  they  should  be  appropriaiad. 
Mr.  W.  Ti3^*8  recent  Toltunea  of  sjmonymaa,  I 
have  not  yet  seen  ;t  hot  his  spedficaiian  of  die  taiBB 
in<[neBtion,  haa  been  clearly  shown  to  ba  bodi  loaD^ 
ficient  and  enaneoaa  by  hfr.  Woidswujiith,  in  iha 
preftce  added  to  the  late  ooUaction.of  his  •*  Lyrical 
Ballads  and  other  poena."  The  explanatian  vHiidi 
Mr.  Wordsworth  haa  himaalf  given,  will  be  feoad  to 
diflar  fiom  nine,  diiefly,  pertiaps,  aa  oor  otgeoto  are 


1 1  oofht  to  have  added,  wkh  tbe  eneptioa  of  a  stogla 
sbsst  wbtak  I  secldeatally  met  with  at  tbe  prhasf's.  £««■ 
from  this  seaaty  speeiBMB.  I  foond  it  isBposdUo  to  doabk  the 
talent,  or  not  to  admire  tbe  ingenuity  of  tbe  aoibor.  That 
bk  distinctions  were,  for  tbe  greater  part,  oasatieftctovy  to 
my  odad,  proves  nothisgagahut  their  acooraey;  bat  k  may 
possibly  be  seiviessbh  a»  him  hi  ease  of  a  ssooad  sdMsat.  if 
I  take  this  opportoaHy  of  sngaestiss  the  n 
may  not  have  bean  ooeaaioBaUy  mided,  by  having  i 
as  to  me  be  appeared  to  havo  done,  the  noo-eriMaoee  of  mqr 
abeolais  syaoaymm  hi  oar  kngangel  Now.  I  eoaaot  bat 
thbk,  thatthsro  an  suay  wUoh  vsmaia  for  oar  poslmltp  to 
distiogoish  snd  appropriate,  aad  which  I  regard  aa  so  nach 
reveraionajy  weelth  ia  oor  mother  tongue.  Wbee  two  dis- 
linot  meanings  are  confounded  wider  one  or  bxh*  words, 
(and  saeh  must  be  the  oaae,  aa  snrs  aa  our  IdbowMco  Is  pra- 
gressive,  and,  of  course,  iaverfoct}  enoaeous  coassqaaaoss 
will  be  drawn,  and  what  ii  traa  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
will  be  afSrmed  as  true  in  toto.  Men  of  research,  startled  by 
thseoneeauancee.  seek  to  tbe  thmgs  themseivus  (wbodwr  to 
or  oat  of  the  mind)  for  a  knowtodge  of  tbo  foot,  aad  bariag 
disooversd  tbe  diflereace,  remove  tbe  oqmvoeaiioo  ailhsr  by 
tbe  substitution  of  a  new  word,  or  by  the  appropriatioa  of 
one  of  tbe  two  or  Bsore  words,  that  bad  bpfora  base  ased 
promiwoenly.  When  this  distinecioa  hss  beca  so  i 
liasd  and  of  such  general  eanency  that  l[ 
does,  aa  it  w«r«,lMiik  for  ua,  (like  tbo  alidu«  latowWoh  is 
the  mechanic's  safo  substitute  for  aritbmelieal  hniimlsdaej 
wotben  say.  that  it  is  evident  to  cMMwa  amst.  Commoa 
eense,  therefore,  diflbrs  in  different  ages.  What  was  bom 
and  cbristeaed  to  the  schools,  peases  by  degreeeiotD  the  world 
at  large,  and  becomes  tbe  properly  of  tbe  market  aad  tbe  toa- 
table.  At  least.  I  can  discover  no  other  meaning  of  the  term 
cMiflum  Boue,  if  it  is  to  convey  any  spedfic  diflbrenee  from 
sense  and  judgment  to  geneie.  and  where  it  is  not  osed 
scbolaslically  for  tbe  anfvarsol  tvofoa.  Thaa,  to  tfie  raiga 
of  Cbarlee  Q..  tbe  pbibieophic  world  waa  caBad  to  anas  by 
the  moral  sophisms  of  Hobbs.  and  the  ableat  writeia  eaorted 
tbemeelves  to  Uie  detection  of  an  error  which  a  schoolrboy 
would  now  be  able  to  cooAite  by  tbe  men  leooUectioo,  that 
cesqmlrian  and  obUgMtian  oonveyud  two  ideas  porfoctly  dis 
parate.  and  that  what  appertained  to  the  one  had  been  foisdy 
transfemd  to  the  other,  by  a  suao  coofosion  of  tanas. 
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It  oottM  acareely,  indeed,  heppn  o0mp- 
wiae»  firam  die  adiraiMafe  I  have  eiQojFed  of  fieqnent 
oonvenilioa  with  him  oo  a  ratgect  to  which  a  poem 
ofhaiownfintdiieetediiiyatteii]l«i,aiid  mjreoiiclii- 
■ooB  onanming  fdiicfa,  he  had  made  more  loeid  to 
myeelf  by  many  happy  imtancet  dnwn  fiom  the 
opetatinB  gf  aataiaj  ot^jeete  on  the  mhid.  Butitwv 
Mr.  Wotdewoith'i  puipose  to  otnader  the  inflaeoeei 
of  ftocy  and  imaginatifwi  as  they  are  maoifeefeed  in 
poeby,  and.  fiom  the  difiarent  effects,  to  coiieltide 
their  diTenity  in  kind;  while  it  is  ray  olgeot  toinvee* 
tigate  tiis  aerainal  prindple,  and  then,  fiom  the  kind, 
to  deduee  the  degrae.  My  fiiend  ha  drawn  a  man- 
tedy  sketch  of  the  hrancbee,  with  their  poetie  fruit- 
age. I  wish  to  add  the  tnndi,  and  even  the  rooto,  as 
&r  as  they  lift  thsBDselves  above  groond,  and  are  vi- 
able to  the  naked  eye  of  oor  common  oonsoiousnesi. 
Yet,  even  in  this  attempt,  I  am  aware  that  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  di%w  more  hugely  on  the  reader's  at- 
,  than  so  iamethodical  a  misoeUany  can  aup 
when  in  such  a  work  {the  Eodeiiastiad 
PoUejji  of  soch  a  mind  as  Hooker's,  the  judicious 
antiior,  though  no  1ms  admirable  fat  the  penpicoity 
than  §x  the  port  and  dignity  of  his  hmguege;  and 
though  he  wrote  ftr  men  of  leaming  in  a  learned 
age,  saw,  neverthelesi,  oecanon  to  anticipato  and 
goaid  against  ^'oomplainti  of  obeonrity,"  as  oAen  as 
he  was  to  tmoe  hk  sulgect  '*to  the  highest  well- 
spring  and  irantain."  Which,  (oontinues  he,)  **  be- 
caose  men  are  not  accustomed  to,  the  pains  we  take 
are  more  needful,  a  great  deal,  than  acceptable;  and 
the  mntlem  we  handle  seem,  by  reason  of  newness, 
(till  the  mind  grow  better  acquainted  with  them,) 
darkand  intrieato.'*  I  woukl  gladly,  therefore,  spare 
bodk  myself  and  otheis  this  labour,  if  I  knew  how 
wiihont  it  to  present  an  intelligible  statement  of  my 
poetic  crned;  not  as  my  opimau,  which  wei^  ftr 
"«*»»f"g,  bat  as  dedoctioDs  fiom  established  premises, 
conveyed  in  soch  a  iorm  as  is  calculated  either  to 
cliect  a  fundamental  conviction,  or  to  receive  a  fun- 
damental confutation.  If  I  may  date  oooe  more 
adopt  the  wovds  of  Hooker,  '*they,  unto  whom  we 
dmll  seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  by  us,  be- 
caaae  it  is  in  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labour, 
which  they  ai«  not  willing  to  endure.**  Those  at 
least;  let  me  be  peimitted  to  add,  who  have  taken  so 
mnch  peine  to  render  me  ridiculous  far  a  pervenkm 
of  tsam^  and  have  supported  the  charge  by  attributmg 
sttmigB  nocnos  to  me  on  no  other  authority  than  their 
own  ooqiectnres,  owe  it  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
mo,  not  to  refuse  their  attention  to  my  own  statement 
of  the  theory,  which  I  do  acknowledge ;  or  shrink 
fiom  the  trouble  of  examining  the  grounds  on  which 
I  rest  it,  or  the  aiguments  which  I  offer  in  its  justifi- 


Oo  the  law  of 


CHAPTER  V. 


Uiloiy  traoed  from  Aristotle 
toBsitley. 


Tsna  have  been  men  in  all  agea,  who  have  been 
T'Tpr'^*^,  as  by  an  instinct,  to  propose  their  own  na- 
tare  aa  a  DrdUem,  and  who  devote  their  attempts  to 


its  sohition.  The  fint  step  was  to  construct  a  teUe 
of  dirtinctions,  which  they  seem  to  have  formed  on 
the  principle  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  will. 
Our  various  aensatbns,  perceptions,  and  movements, 
were  dasmd  as  active  or  passive,  or  as  media  partak- 
ing of  both.  A  stUl  fhier  distinction  was  soon  estab- 
lished between  die  vohmtery  and  the  spontaneous. 
In  our  perceptions  we  seem  to  ouiselves  merely  pas- 
sive to  an  external  power,  whether  es  a  miavr  re- 
flecting the  hmdsespe.  or  as  a  bhmk  canvas  on  which 
some  unknown  hand  painti  it  For  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  latter,  dr  the  system  of  idealism,  may 
be  traced  to  sources  equally  remote  with  the  former, 
or  materialim;  and  Berkeley  can  boast  an  ancestry 
at  leest  as  venerable  as  Gamendi  or  Hobbs.  These 
ooqjectnres,  however,  conceming  the  mode  in  which 
our  perceptions  originated,  could  not  alter  the  natural 
difference  in  thing*  and  iJuMghU,  In  the  fonner,  the 
cauee  appeared  wholly  external ;  while  m  the  latter, 
sometimes  our  will  interfered  as  the  producing  or  de- 
termiuing  cause,  and  sometimes  our  nature  seemed 
to  act  by  a  mechanism  of  its  own,  without  any  con- 
scious effort  of  the  will,  or  even  against  it  Our  in- 
ward experiences  were  thus  ananged  in  three  sepa- 
rate clames,  the  psssive  sense,  or  what  the  school- 
men call  the  merely  receptive  quality  of  the  mind; 
the  voluntary ;  and  the  spontaneous,  which  holds  the 
middle  phM»  between  both.  But  it  is  not  in  lm|uui 
nature  to  meditate  on  any  mode  of  action,  witlBut 
inquiring  after  the  law  that  governs  it ;  and  in  the 
explanation  of  the  spontaneous  movements  of  our  be- 
mg,  the  metaphysician  took  the  lead  of  the  anatranist 
and  natural  philosopher.  In  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece, 
and  India,  the  analysis  of  the  mind  had  reached  its 
noon  and  manhood,  while  experimental  research  was 
stiU  in  its  dawn  and  mfimcy.  For  many,  very  many 
centuries,  it  has  been  difficult  to  advance  a  new 
truth,  or  even  a  new  error,  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
intellect  or  morals.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
laws  that  direct  the  spontaneous  movements  of 
thought  and  the  principle  of  their  intellectual  me- 
chanism, there  exists,  it  has  been  asserted,  an  import- 
ant exception,  most  honorable  to  the  modems,  and  in 
the  merit  of  which  our  own  country  claims  the  laigest 
share.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (who,  amid  the  variety 
of  his  talents  and  attainments,  is  not  of  less  repute  fbr 
the  depth  and  accuracy  of  his  philosophical  inquiries, 
than  for  the  eloquence  with  which  he  ia  aaid  to  ren- 
der their  most  difficult  results  perspicuous,  and  the 
driest  attractive,)  affirmed,  in  the  lectures  delivered 
by  him  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  that  the  law  of  associa^ 
tion,  as  established  in  the  contemporaneity  of  the  orii- 
ginal  impressions,  formed  the  basis  of  all  true  psycho, 
logy;  and  any  ontological  or  metaphysical  science, 
not  contained  in  such  (L  e.  empirical)  psychology,  waa 
but  a  web  of  abstractions  and  generalizations.  Of 
this  prolific  truth,  of  thii  great  fundamental  law,  he 
declared  Hobbs  to  have  been  the  original  discoeercr, 
while  itB  full  application  to  the  whole  intellectual 
system  we  owe  to  David  Hartley ;  who  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  Hobbs,  as  Newton  to  Kepler;  the 
law  of  aasocialkm  being  that  to  the  mind,  which  gn- 
vitatioQ  is  to  matter. 
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Of  the  former  clause  in  this  asMrtioD,  as  it  respedf 
the  ccunparative  merits  of  the  ancient  metaphysicians, 
including  their  commentatorst  the  school-men,  and  of 
the  modern  French  and  British  philosopheis,  fiom 
Hobbs  to  Hume,  Hartley,  and  CondiUac,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  speak.  So  wide  indeed  is  the  chasm  be- 
tween this  gentleman's  philosophical  craed  and  mine, 
that  so  far  from  being  able  to  join  bands,  we  could 
scarce  make  our  voices  intelligible  to  each  other:  and 
to  bridge  it  over,  would  require  more  time,  skill,  and 
power,  than  I  believe  myself  to  possess.  But  the  lat- 
ter clause  involves  for  the  greater  part  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  fact  and  history,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment is  to  be  tried  by  documents  rather  than  reason- 
ing. 

First,  then,  I  deny  Hobbs's  claim  in  toto:  for  he 
bail  been  anticipated  by  Des  Cartes,  whose  work 
"De  Methodo"  preceded  Hobbs's  *'De  Natura  Hu- 
mana,'* by  more  than  a  year.  But  what  is  of  much 
more  importance,  Hobbs  builds  nothing  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  had  announced.  He  does  not  even 
announce  it,  as  diflering  in  any  respect  from  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  material  motion  and  impact:  nor  was  it, 
indeed,  possible  for  him  so  to  do,  compatibly  with  his 
system,  which  was  exclusively  material  and  mechan- 
ical Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Des  Cartes;  greatly 
as  he  too,  in  his  af\er  writings,  (and  still  more  egre- 
giously  his  ibllowers,  De  la  Forge,  and  others,)  ob- 
sci^^  the  truth  by  their  attempts  to  explain  it  on  the 
theory  of  nervous  fluids  and  material  configurations. 
But  in  his  interestmg  work  "  De  Methodo,"  Des 
Cartes  relates  the  circumstance  which  first  led  him 
to  meditate  on  this  subject,  and  which  since  then  has 
been  often  noticed  and  employed  as  an  instance  and 
illustration  of  the  law.  A  child  who,  with  his  eyes 
bandaj;ed,  had  lost  several  of  his  fingers  by  amputa- 
tion, continued  to  complain  for  many  days  succes- 
sively of  pains,  now  in  his  joint,  and  now  in  that  of 
the  very  fingen  which  had  been  cut  off  Des  Cartes 
was  led  by  this  incident  to  reflect  on  the  uncertainty 
with  which  we  attribute  any  particular  place  to  any 
inward  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  proceeded,  afler  long 
consideration,  to  establish  it  as  a  general  law,  that 
contemporaneous  impressions,  whether  images  or  sen- 
sations, recal  each  other  mechanically.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, as  a  ground  work,  he  built  up  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  human  language,  as  one  continued  process  of 
aaociation.  He  showed  in  what  sense  not  only  gen- 
eral terms,  but  generic  images,  (under  the  name  of 
abstract  ideas,)  actually  existed,  and  in  what  consists 
their  nature  and  power.  As  one  word  may  become 
the  general  exponent  of  many,  so,  by  association,  a 
limple  image  may  represent  a  whole  class.  Bui  in 
truth,  Hobbs  himself  makes  no  claims  to  any  discov- 
ery, and  introduces  this  hiw  of  association,  or,  (in  his 
own  ianj|iage,)  discunos  mentalis,  as  an  admitted 
fact,  in  the  solution  alone  of  which  it  is,  by  causes 
purely  physiobgical,  be  arrogates  any  originality. 
His  system  is  briefly  this :  whenever  the  senses  are 
impinged  on  by  external  objects,  whether  by  the  rays 
of  light  reflected  from  them,  or  by  effluxes  of  their 
finer  particles,  there  refills  a  correspondent  motion 
of  the  inneimost  and  subtlest  organs.    This  motion 


ooostittttss  a  t epreseiitolMit,  and  there  raumfif  an  m- 
pre$man  of  the  same,  or  a  certain  disporitiaB  to  repeat 
thesame  motion.  Whenever  we  feel  several  objects 
at  the  same  time,  Ike  impreanons  tfiat  are  left  (or,  in 
the  Umguage  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  ideas)  are  linked  to- 
gether. Whenever,  Ihereftre,  any  one  of  the  move- 
ments which  ooostitate  a  oomplez  impressno,  are  re- 
newed through  the  eensee,  die  others  toeceed  me- 
chanically. It  ibllows  of  necesaiiy,  thereiwe,  that 
Hobbs,  as  well  as  Hartley,  and  all  odien  who  derive 
associatkMi  Irom  the  cannezion  and  interdependenee 
of  the  supposed  matter,  the  movements  of  wlucfa  con- 
stitute our  thooghts,  ewst  have  reduced  all  its  ferns 
to  the  one  law  of  time.  Bot  even  the  merit  of  anr 
nouncing  this  law  with  philosophic  precarioo  camoc 
be  finrly  conceded  to  hhn.  For  the  objects  of  any 
two  ideas^  need  not  have  co-existed  in  the  same  aen- 
sation  in  order  to  become  matnally  assodable.  TV 
same  result  vrill  follow,  when  one  only  of  the  two 
ideas  has  been  represented  by  Iht  senaes,  and  the 
other  by  the  memory. 

Long,  however,  before  either  Hobbs  or  Des  Cartes, 
the  law  of  association  had  been  defined,  and  Its  im- 
portant fmiciieiw  set  forth  by  Melancthon.  Ammer- 
bach,  and  Lodovicns  Vires ;  more  especially  by  the 
last  Phantasia,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  employed  by 
Vivos  to  express  the  mental  power  of  comprahensisn. 


*  Then  lue  the  woid  "idea"  in  Mr. Ham's  seass,  oa  ae 
connt  of  ita  general  eonency  amoog  the  Engliah  oMlaphy- 
deisna,  thoagh  againrt  my  own  jndgmmt ;  for  I  ttetiere  thai 
the  vague  use  of  this  word  has  been  tiw  eeeae  of  mock  eiror 
and  noie  ooaifaatoo.  The  wofd  1^  in  its  original  aeose.  as 
wed  br  Pindar.  Ariatephanea.  sod  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew, 
represented  thevkual  abatractioo  of  a  distaat  Qhieet,whea 
we  aee  the  whole  without  diatinguiahing  iia  pttla.  Flato 
adopted  It  sa  a  technical  term,  and  as  the  antitfaeaia  to 
RiSviXa,  or  aenaooua  fanagea ;  the  tranaieot  and  periahsUa 
eaiblenm,  or  mental  worda,  of  ideaa.  The  Ueaa  thcoMehea 
be  considered  aa  nralerioua  powera,  living,  i  '  '  ~ 
tivo.  and  exempt  from  time.  In  thia 
the  property  of  the  Platonic  school ;  and  it  i 
Aristotle,  witboat  aome  anch  phrase  annexed  to  it, 
ing  to  Pleto«  ores  Plato  aeys.  OnrBngHah  writers  to  the  md 
of  Charlea  Sad'a  reign,  or  aonewbat  later,  employed  it  eslher 
in  the  original  sense,  or  Platonically.  or  in  a  aeoae  seaiiy 
correspondent  to  oor  present  nse  of  the  aabstantire.  Ideal, 
alvraya.  however,  opposinir  it,  more  or  lees,  to  image,  wimdwr 
of  present  or  abaent  otbeeta.  The  reader  wiU  not  be  dimlaaawi 
with  the  following  interesting  exemplificaiioa  from  Mahep 
Jeremy  Taylor :  "  St.  Lewis  the  king  sent  Ito  bishop  of 
Cbartieaon  an  embassy,  and  be  told,  that  he  met  a  gmve  and 
stately  matron  on  the  way,  with  a  eaaaar  of  flic  in  eaa  head, 
and  ft  vessel  of  water  in  the  other ;  and  obearvinf  her  to  have 
a  melancholy,  religions,  and  phantastic  depoitmeol  and  look, 
he  asked  her  what  those  symbols  meant,  and  what  she  aseant 
to  do  with  her  fire  and  water ;  she  enswered.  my  pwvoae  ■ 
with  the  flra  to  bom  pandiaa^  and  with  my  water  to  qaeaeh 
the  flames  of  hell,  that  men  may  eerve  God  poreiy  ftr  the 
love  of  God.  Bot  we  rarely  meet  with  such  spirits,  which 
love  viftoe  so  metaphysiealbr  u  to  aiitratt  her  from  «//  ttm- 
rible  eompositunu,  and  2ee«  tk»  pnritg  ef  tie  vdsa.**  Des 
Cartea  having  introduced  into  bia  philoaophy  the  fancirol  hy- 
pothesis of  fMterial  iduu,  or  eertain  coofignratioaa  of  the 
brain,  which  were  as  ao  many  moalds  to  the  influxes  of  the 
external  world ;  Mr.  Locke  adopted  the  term,  but  extended  its 
aigntfieation  to  whatever  la  the  immediate  ofa^e^  of  the  nand^ 
attention  or  cooseiooMiees.  Mr.  Rnaie.  diatinguiahing  thoea 
repreaeniationa  which  are  accompanied  with  a  aeoae  of  a  pro- 
aant  obieet.  fioaa  those  raprodooed  by  the  mind  itself,  deeir- 
aatadibeforMrbytaprssfiea«,sndoooiBedtfiawoid  tdaa 
to  tbe  latter.  ^66 
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or  Ihe  moUve  fiinctkni  of  the  mind ;  and  imaginatio 
kr  the  reoeptivity  (vis  receptiva)  of  imprewoDB,  or 
ibr  the  ^mum'w  perception.  The  power  of  combina- 
tion he  appropriates  to  the  former  >-**qiue  singula  et 
itrapliciter  acceperat  imaginatio,  ea  conjungit  et  dis- 
googit  phantasia/*  And  the  law  by  which  the 
thoughts  are  spontaneously  presented  follows  thus : — 
**qam  simul  sunt  a  phantasa  comprchensa'  si  alteni- 
tram  occmrat,  solet  secom  alterum  repreaentare." 
To  time,  therefore,  he  subordinates  all  the  other  ex- 
dting  causes  of  association.  The  soul  proceeds  /'  a 
canaa  ad  afiectum,  ab  hoc  ad  instrumentum,  %  parte 
ad  toCum ;"  thence  to  the  place,  from  place  to  per»n, 
and  from  this  to  whatever  preceded  or  followed,  all 
as  being  pans  of  a  total  impression,  each  of  which 
may  recal  the  other.  The  apparent  springs  "  Saltos 
vei  tranritos  etiam  longisimos,"  he  esplains  by  the 
same  thought  having  been  a  oomponent  port  of  two 
or  more  total  impreasions.  Thus  **  ex  Scipione  venio 
inoogitationem  potentie  Tarcicse  proper  victorias  ejus 
in  ea  parte  Aam  in  qua  regnabat  Antiochus." 

Bot  from  Vivos  I  peas  at  once  to  the  source  of  his 
doccrinea,  and  (as  fiir  aa  we  can  judge  from  the  re- 
mains yet  extant  of  Greek  philosophy)  as  to  the  first, 
so  to  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  enunciation  of  the 
sswciative  principle,  vis :  to  the  writings  of  Aristo- 
tle; and  of  these  principally  to  the  books  '*  De  Ani- 
ma,"  **  De  Memoria,"  and  that  which  is  entided  in 
the  old  tranalatkifis  **  Farva  Natumlia."  In  as  much 
aa  later  writers  have  either  deviated  from,  or  added 
10  hia  doctrines,  they  appear  to  me  to  have  introduced 
either  error  or  groundless  suppoaition. 

In  tbe  fnt  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Aristo- 
tle's poailiooB  on  this  sulgect  are  unmixed  with  fio- 
ikiL  The  wise  Slagyrite  speaks  of  no  successive 
partidea  propagating  motion  like  billiard  balls,  (as 
Hobbs  0  nor  of  nervous  or  animal  spirits,  where  inani- 
mate  and  irratianai  solids  are  thawed  down,  and  dis- 
tilled, or  filtrated  by  ascension,  into  living  and  intel- 
ligmtfluida,  that  etch  and  re-etch  engravings  on  the 
biain,  (aa  the  followers  of  Dea  Cartes,  and  the  hu- 
Bona  patfaologisiB  in  general ;)  nor  of  an  oscillating 
ether  which  vnn  to  eflfect  the  same  service  for  the 
nervea  of  the  brain  considered  aa  sdid  fibres,  as  the 
anissal  spirits  perform  for  them  under  the  notion  of 
hoOow  tubes,  (as  HarOey  teaches)— nor  finally,  (with 
yet  more  recent  dreamert,)  of  chemical  compositions 
by  eleeiiye  affini^,  or  of  an  electric  light  at  onoe  the 
immediate  otiject  and  the  ultimate  organ  of  inward 
viman,  which  rises  lo  the  brain  like  an  Aurora  Bote- 
alii,  and  there  disporting  in  various  shapes,  (as  the 
babnee  of  plus  and  minus,  or  negative  and  positive, 
is  destroyed  or  re-established,)  images  out  both  post 
and  preoenL  Aristotle  delivers  a  just  iktory,  without 
pretending  to  an  kypoUkenB ;  or  in  other  words,  a 
eoaprehenaive  survey  of  the  difibrent  facts,  and  of 
iheir  relatians  lo  each  other,  without  supposition,  i.  e. 
a  fact  placed  wnder  a  number  of  facts,  as  their  oom- 
nan  aapport  and  explanation ;  though  in  the  migority 
sf  inelancea,  these  hypotheoea  or  supposidoos  better 
deserve  the  name  of  Tffwoiirccif,  or  n^eUonM.  He 
HSi^  indeed,  the  word  KtvnstU*  to  express  what  we 
I  or  ideas,  bat  he  caieinliy  diMiik 
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guishes  them  from  material  motion,  designatmg  the 
latter  always  by  annexing  the  words  Ev  roma.or  ostq 
rvKw.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  treatise  *  De  Aniroa," 
he  excludes  place  and  motion  from  all  the  operatioos 
of  thought,  whether  repreeentations  or  volitiaui,  as 
attributes  utterly  and  absurdly  heterogeneous. 

The  general  law  of  association,  or  more  accurately 
the  conunen  condition  under  which  all  exciting  caoies 
act,  and  in  which  they  may  be  generalized,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  is  this :  Ideas,  by  having  been  toge- 
ther, acquire  a  power  of  recalling  each  other;  or 
every  partial  representation  awakes  the  total  repre- 
sentation of  which  it  had  been  a  pert  In  the  practi- 
cal determination  of  this  common  principle  to  partic- 
ular recollectionB,  he  admits  five  agents  or  < 
ing  causes :  let,  connexion  in  lime,  whether  i 
taneous,  preceding  or  successive;  2d,  victniif  or 
connexion  in  space;  3d,  interdependence  or  neces- 
sary connexion,  as  cause  and  effect;  4th.  likeness; 
and  5th,  contrast.  As  an  additional  solution  of  the 
occasional  seeming  chasms  in  the  continuity  of  repro- 
duction, he  proves  that  movements  or  ideas  possess- 
ing one  or  the  other  of  these  five  charactere  had 
pesaed  through  the  mind  as  intermediate  links,  suflS- 
ciently  clear  to  recal  other  parts  of  the  name  total 
impressions  with  which  they  had  co-existed,  though 
not  vivid  enough  to  excite  that  degree  of  attention 
which  ia  requisite  for  distinct  recollection,  or  as  we 
may  aptly  express  it,  qfter-comciougnett.  In  aanda- 
tion,  then,  consists  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  re- 
production of  impreesions,  in  the  Aristotelian  Pl}-- 
chology.  It  is  the  universal  law  of  the  passive  fancy 
and  meekanical  memory ;  that  which  supplies  to  all 
other  focnlties  their  objects,  to  all  thought  tUb  ele- 
ments of  its  materials. 

In  consulting  the  excellent  commentary  of  St.  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  on  the  Parva  Naturalia  of  Aristotle,  I 
was  struck  at  onoe  vrith  its  close  resemblance  to 
Home's  essay  on  association.  The  main  thoughts 
were  the  same  in  both,  the  order  of  the  thoughts  was 
the  same,  and  even  the  illustrations  differed  only  by 
Hume's  occasional  substitution  of  mora  modem  ex- 
ampleai  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  several  of 
my  literary  acquaintances,  who  admitted  the  close- 
ness of  the  resemblance,  and  that  it  seemed  too  great 
to  be  explained  by  mere  coincidence;  but  they 
thought  it  improbable  that  Hume  should  have  held 
the  pages  of  the  angelic  Doctor  worth  turning  over. 
But  some  time  after,  Mr.  Ptayne.of  the  King's  mews, 
showed  Sir  James  Mackintosh  some  odd  volumes  of 
St  Thomas  Aquinas,  partly  perhaps  from  having 
heard  that  Sir  James  (then  Mr.)  Mackintosh  had  in 
his  lectures  passed  a  high  encomium  on  this  canon- 
ized philosopher,  but  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the 
volumes  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Hume,  and  had  hera 
and  there  marginal  marks  and  notes  of  reference  in 
his  own  hand-writing.  Among  these  volumes  was 
that  which  contains  the  Poroa  Naturaliay  in  the  old 
latin '^eniona,  swathed  and  swaddled  in  the  com- 
mentary afore  mentioned ! 

It  remains,  then,  for  me,  fiist,  to  state  wherein 
Hartley  dififeia  from  Aristotle ;  then,  to  exhibit  the 
gioonds  of  my  oonviotioii,  that  he  difierad  only  to 
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ecr ;  aod  next,  as  the  result,  to  show,  by  what  in- 
fluences of  the  choice  and  judgment  the  associative 
power  becomes  either  memory  or  fancy ;  and,  in  con- 
clusion, to  appropriate  the  remaining  offices  of  the 
mind  to  the  reason  and  the  imagination.  With  my 
best  efibris  to  be  as  penipicuoas  as  the  nature  of  lan- 
guage will  permit  on  such  a  subject,  I  earnestly  so- 
licit the  good  wishes  and  friendly  patience  of  my 
readers,  while  I  thus  go  **  sounding  on  my  dim  and 
perilous  way." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Tkst  Hartley't  ■yttem.  at  far  n»  it  diflen  (Vom  that  of  Aria- 
iMls,  is  Dsitber  teosble  in  tbsory.  nor  founded  io  facts. 

Of  Hartley's  hypothetical  vibrations  in  his  hypo- 
thetical oscillating  ether  of  the  nerves,  which  is  the 
first  and  most  obvious  distinction  between  his  system 
and  that  of  Aristotle,  I  shall  say  little.  This,  with 
all  other  similar  attempts  to  render  that  an  object  of 
the  sight  which  has  no  relation  to  sight,  has  been 
already  sufficiently  exposed  by  the  younger  Reimarus, 
Maasse,&&  as  outraging  the  very  axioms  of  mechan- 
ics, in  a  scheme,  the  merit  of  which  consists  in  its 
being  mechanical.  Whether  any  other  philosophy 
be  possible,  but  the  mechanical ;  and  again,  whether 
the  mechanical  system  can  have  any  claim  to  be 
called  philosophy;  are  questions  for  another  pLaoe. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  as  long  as  we  deny  the 
former,  and  affirm  the  latter,  we  roust  bewilder  our- 
selves, whenever  we  would  pierce  into  the  adyta  of 
causation ;  and  all  ^hat  laborious  conjecture  con  do, 
is  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  fancy.  Under  that  despotism 
.  of  the  eye,  (the  emancipation  from  which  Pythagoras 
by  bis  numeral,  and  Plalo  by  his  muncal,  symbols, 
and  both  by  geometric  discipline,  aimed  at,  as  the 
first  T^eirai^svrt  ov  of  the  mind)  under  this  strong 
sensuous  influence,  we  are  restless,  because  invisible 
things  are  not  the  ol^ects  of  vision ;  and  metaphysical 
systems,  for  the  most  part,  become  popular,  not  for 
their  truth,  but  in  proportion  as  they  attribute  to 
causes  a  susceptibility  of  being  seen,  if  only  our  visual 
organs  were  sufficiently  powerful. 

From  a  hundred  possible  confutations,  let  one  sn^ 
fioe.  According  to  this  system,  the  idea  or  vibration 
a  from  the  external  object  A  becomes  aanciable 
with  the  idea  or  vibration  m  from  the  external  object 
M,  because  the  oscillation  a  propagated  itself  so  as 
to  re-produce  the  oscilUtion  m.  But  the  original 
impression  from  M  was  essentially  diflerent  from  the 
'  impression  A :  unless,  therefore,  different  causes  may 
,  produce  the  same  cllect,  the  vibration  a  could  never 
produce  the  vibration  m ;  and  this,  therefore,  could 
never  be  the  means  by  which  a  and  m  are  associated. 
To  understand  this,  the  attentive  reader  need  only 
be  reminded,  that  the  ideas  are  themselves,  in  Hart- 
ley's system,  nothing  more  than  their  appropriate 
oonfigurative  vibrations.  It  is  a  mere  delusion  of 
the  fancy  to  conceive  the  pre-existence  of  the  ideas, 
in  any  chain  of  association,  as  so  many  diflferentiy 
colored  billiard-balls  in  contact,  so  that  when  an  ob> 


I  ject,  the  billiard-stick,  strikes  the  first  or  white  ball 
the  some  motion  propogates  itself  through  the  red, 
I  green,  blue,  block,  &c  and  sets  the  whole  in  moiioiL 
j  No!  we  must  suppose  the  very  same  force,  which 
conftUulM  the  white  ball,  to  conttUuie  the  nd  or 
black ;  or  the  idea  of  a  circle  to  amttUuU  the  idea 
of  a  triangle ;  which  is  impossible. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that,  by  the  sensations  fiom  the 
objects  A  and  M,  the  nerves  have  acquired  a  dispo- 
sition to  the  vibrations  a  and  m,  and  therefore  d  need 
onlv  be  repeated  in  order  to  re-produce  m.  Now 
we  wiN  grant,  for  a  moment,  the  poaubtlity  of  anch 
a  disposition  in  a  material  nerve ;  which  yet  seems 
scarcely  less  absurd  than  to  say,  that  a  weailier«od[ 
bod  acquired  a  habit  of  turning  to  the  east,  from  the 
wind  having  been  so  long  in  that  quarter:  for  if  it 
be  replied,  that  we  must  take  in  the  circumstance  of 
life,  what  then  becomes  of  the  mechanical  philoso- 
phy r  And  what  is  the  rierve,  but  Ifae  flint  which 
the  wag  placed  in  the  pot  as  the  fint  ingredient  of 
his  stone-broth,  requiring  only  salt,  turnips,  and  mat- 
ton,  for  the  remainder  ?  But  if  we  waive  this,  and 
pre-euppose  the  actual  existence  of  soch  a  disposition, 
two  cases  are  possible.  Either,  every  idea  has  its 
own  nerve  and  correspondent  oscilhition,  or  this  is 
not  the  case.  If  the  latter  be  the  truth,  we  should 
gain  nothing  by  these  dispositions ;  for  then,  every 
nerve  having  several  dispositions,  when  the  motion 
of  any  other  nerve  is  propagated  into  it,  there  will 
be  no  ground  or  cause  present,  why  exactly  the  os- 
cillotion  m  should  arise,  rather  than  any  other  lo 
which  it  was  equally  pre-disposed.  Bat  if  we  take 
the  former,  and  let  every  idea  have  a  nerve  of  its 
own,  then  every  nerve  roust  be  capable  of  pnpm- 
gating  its  motion  into  many  other  nerves ;  and  again, 
there  is  no  reason  assignable,  why  the  vibration  m 
should  arise,  rather  than  any  other  ad  libitum. 

it  is  fashionable  to  smile  at  Hartley's  vibsaiioiis 
and  vibretiuncles;  and  bis  work  has  been  reedtted 
by  Priestley,  witl^  the  omission  of  the  wuterial  hypo- 
thesia  But  Hartley  was  too  great  a  man,  too  cohe- 
rent a  thinker,  for  this  to  have  been  done  either 
consistently  or  to  any  wise  purpose.  For  oU  other 
perU  of  his  system,  as  far  as  they  are  peoaliar  to  that 
system,  once  removed  from  their  mechanical  bona, 
not  only  lioee  their  main  support,  but  the  veiy  motive 
which  led  to  their  adoption.  Thus  the  principle  of 
amtemporaneityt  which  Aristotle  had  mode  the  com- 
mon conifi/tofi  of  all.  the  laws  of  association.  Hartley 
was  constrained  to  represent  as  being  itself  the  aole 
law*  For  to  what  law  can  the  action  of  material  atoms 
be  sttlgect,  but  that  of  proximity  in  ^2ace  t  And  to  whit 
law  can  their  motum  be  subJMted,  but  that  .of  time  t 
Again,  from  this  results  inevitably,  that  the  wiN,  die 
reason,  the  jndgmeni,  and  the  underatanding,  instead 
of  being  the  determining  causes  of  association,  most 
needs  be  represented  as  its  crestitres,  and  among  its 
mechanical  effects.  Conceive,  for  instance,  a  broad 
stream,  winding  through  a  mountainous  coantry, 
with  on  indefmit^  number  of  currents,  varjring  and 
running  into  each  other  according  as  the  gutfa  chance 
to  blow  from  the  opening  .of  the  mountains.  Hie 
temporary  union  of  several  carrsma  in  one,  se  •■  to 
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ftrm  the  main  cairent  of  the  moment,  would  present 
an  aoccorate  hnage  of  Hartley's  theory  of  the  wilL 

Had  this  really  been  the  case,  the  consequence 
-sroald  have  been,  that  our  whole  life  would  be  di- 
Tidcd  between  the  despotism  of  the  outward  impres- 
akwia,  and  that  of  senseless  and  passive  memory. 
Take  his  law  in  its  highest  abstraction  and  most 
philoaophical  ibrm,  viz :  that  every  partial  represen- 
tatioa  recalls  the  total  representation  of  which  it  was 
a  part;  and  the  law  becomes  nugatory,  were  it  only 
from  its  univeraality.  In  practice  it  would,  indeed, 
be  mere  lawleasnns.  Consider  how  immense  most 
be  the  sphere  of  a  total  impression  from  the  top  of 
St  Pkul's  church ;  and  how  rapid  and  continuous 
the  aeries  of  such  total  impressions.  If,  therefore, 
we*  suppose  the  absence  of  ail  mterference  of  the 
will,  reason,  and  judgment,  one  or  other  of  two  con- 
eeqnences  must  result  Either  the  ideas,  (or  relicts 
of  such  impressionB,)  will  exactly  imitate  the  order 
of  the  impression  itself,  which  would  be  absolute 
deUritim ;  or  any  one  pert  of  tliat  impression  might 
lecali  any  other  part,  and,  (as  from  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity therft  must  exist,  in  every  total  impression, 
some  one  or  more  parts,  which  are  components  of 
some  other  following  impression,  and  so  on  ad  infini- 
tum,) any  part  of  any  impression  might  recall  any 
part  of  any  other,  without  a  cause  present  to  deter- 
mine xokat  it  should  be.  For  to  bring  in  the  will,  or 
reaaoo,  as  causes  of  their  own  cause,  that  is,  at  once 
caoees  and  efiects,  can  satisfy  those  only  who,  in 
Aeir  pretended  evidence  of  a  God,  having,  first, 
demanded  organization  as  the  sole  cause  and  ground 
of  intellect,  will,  then,  coolly  demand  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  intellect  as  the  cause  and  ground-work  of 
<nganizBtion.  There  is,  in  truth,  but  one  state  to 
-which  this  theory  applies  at  all,  namely,  that  of  com- 
plete lightheadedness ;  and  even  to  this  it  applies  but 
partially,  because  the  will  and  reason  are,  perhaps, 
never  wholly  suspended. 

A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  Catholic  town  in 
Germany,  a  year  or  two  before  my  arrival  at  Gottin- 
f  en,  and  had  not  then  oeaaed  to  be  a  frequent  subject 
of  oonveisation.  A  young  woman  of  four  or  five  and 
twenty,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  seized 
with  a  nervous  fever;  during  which,  according  to  the 
aneremtions  of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  the 
neighborhood,  she  became  jtosaened,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared, by  a  very  learned  devil.  She  continued  in- 
eessantly  talking  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  very 
pompous  tones,  and  with  most  distinct  enunciation. 
This  pcwsesston  was  rendered  more  probable,  by  the 
known  fitct  that  she  was  or  had  been  an  heretic. 
Voltaire  humorously  advises  the  devil  to  decline  all 
•equniniance  with  medical  men ;  and  it  would  have 
been  more  to  his  reputation  if  he  had  taken  this  ad- 
▼ioe  in  the  present  instance.  The  cute  had  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  a  yocmg  physician,  and,  by 
his  starement,  many  eminent  physiologists  and  psy- 
cbologisifl  visited  the  town,  and  cross-examined  the 
case  on  the  spot.  Sheets  full  of  her  ravings  were 
taken  down  from  her  own  mouth,  and  were  found  to 
cooaist  of  sentences  coherent  and  intelligible  each  for 
JeiaM  bat  with  little  or  no  connection  with  each 
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other.  Of  the  Hebrew,  a  small  portion  only  could 
be  traced  to  the  Bible;  the  remainder  seemed  to  be 
in  the  rabbinical  dialect  All  trick  or  conspiracy  was 
out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the  young  woman 
ever  been  an  harmless,  simple  creature,  but  she  was 
evidently  labouring  under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the 
town  in  which  she  had  been  resident  for  many  years, 
as  a  servant  in  difilerent  families,  no  solution  presented 
itself.  The  young  physician,  however,  determined  to 
trace  her  past  life  step  by  step;  for  the  patient  herself 
was  incapable  of  rbtuming  a  rational  answer.  He. 
at  length,  succeeded  in  discovering  the  place  where 
her  parents  had  lived;  travelled  thither,  found  them 
dead,  but  an  uncle  surviving ;  and  from  him  learnt, 
that  the  patient  had  been  charitably  taken  in  by  an 
old  protestant  pastor  at  nine  yean  old,  and  had  re- 
mained with  lum  some  years,  even  till  the  old  miyi's 
death.  Of  this  pastor  the  uncle  knew  nothing,  bat 
that  he  was  a  very  good  man.  With  great  diflliculty. 
and  afler  much  search,  our  young  medical  philoso- 
pher discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's,  who  had  lived 
with  him  as  his  house-keeper,  and  had  inherited  his 
efilects.  She  remembered  the  girl ;  related,  that  her 
venerable  uncle  had  been  too  indulgent,  and  could 
not  bear  to  hear  the  girl  scolded ;  that  she  was  willing 
to  have  kept  her,  but  that,  after  her  patron's  death, 
the  girl  herself  refused  to  stay.  Anxious  inquiries 
were  then,  of  course,  mode  concerning  the  pastor's 
habits,  and  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  was  soon 
obtained.  For  it  appeared,  that  it  had  been  the  old 
man's  custom  for  yeois,  to  walk  up  and  down  a  pas- 
sage of  his  bouse,  into  which  the  kitchen  door  opened, 
and  to  read  to  himself,  with  a  loud  voice,  out  of  his 
&vorite  books.  A  considerable  number  of  these  were 
still  in  the  niece's  possession.  She  added,  that  he  waa 
a  very  learned  man,  and  a  great  Hebraist  Among 
the  books  were  found  a  collection  of  rabbinical 
writings,  together  with  several  of  the  Greek  and 
LAtin  fathers;  and  the  physician  succeeded  in  identi- 
fying so  many  passages  with  those  taken  down  at  the 
young  woman's  bedside,  that  no  doubt  could  remain 
in  any  rational  mind,  concerning  the  true  origin  of 
the  impressions  made  on  her  nervous  system. 

This  authenticaftd  case  furnishes  both  proof  and 
instance,  that  relics  of  sensation  may  exist,  for  an 
indefinite  time,  in  a  latent  state,  in  the  very  same 
order  in  which  they  were  originally  impressed ;  and, 
as  we  cannot  rationally  suppose  the  foverish  slate  of 
the  brain  to  act  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  stimulus, 
this  fact  (and  it  would  not  be  diflicttit  to  adduce  se- 
veral of  the  same  kind,)  contributes  to  make  it  even 
probable,  that  all  thoughts  are,  in  themselvee,  impe< 
rishable ;  and  that  if  the  intelligent  fiiculty  should  be 
rendered  more  comprehensive,  it  would  require  only 
a  different  and  apportioned  organization,  th»  body  ee- 
leatial  instead  of  the  body  terrestrud^  to  bring  before 
every  human  soul  the  collective  experience  of  ita 
I  whole  past  existence.  And  this — this,  perchance,  is 
I  the  dread  book  of  judgment  in  whose  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  every  idle  word  is  recorded !  Yea,  in 
the  very  nature  of  a  living  spirit  it  may  be  more 
possible  that  henven  and  earth  should  pass  away, 
than  that  a  single  act,  a  single  thought,  sbonld  bo 
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d,  or  lost,  from  that  living  chain  of  causes,  to 
all  whose  links,  conscious  or  unconscious,  the  free 
will,  our  only  absolute  self,  is  co-extensive  and  co- 
present  But  not  now  dare  I  longer  discouree  of  this, 
waiting  for  a  loftier  mood,  and  a  nobler  subject, 
warned  from  within  and  from  without,  that  it  is  pro- 
fanation to  speak  of  these  mj'sterics*  roi;  fitiSlrrore 
^avrafSitStVt  m  KoXbv  td  Tiji  iixaiosivftt  Kai  (ui^po^vv^; 
rp6itairov,  xai  &s  ire  ?(irepo;  5t«  Ituoj  Btw  Ka\d.  Tiv 
ydp  bpQvra  irpd$  t6  hptiftcpov  {vyycvii  Koi  hfiSiov  voirf 
fant¥0¥  6u  in  0dX\uv  rfj  ia'  iv  yap  Sv  rtavore  tihv 
*0^aX|ior  HXiof  hyiotlStii  nh  yry£v^/i«vo5,  iit  to  KaAov 
Sv  tSri  t^x"  M>^  «<<^«  ywo^hit'  Plotinus. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

or  Mm  MeesBBvy  cooseqaeBeM  of  th*  Hartletan  IbeorT— Of 
tto  original  mistsks  of  equivocatioo  wbioh  procorwl  sdmis- 
sion  for  the  tbeory—Momoria  Technica. 

Wk  will  pass  by  the  alter  inoompatibility  of  such 
a  law,  (if  law  it  may  be  called,  which  would  itself 
be  the  slave  of  chances,  with  even  that  appearance 
of  rationality  forced  upon  us  by  the  outward  pheuo- 
laeoa  of  human  conduct,  abatracted  from  our  own 
oonaebuBneH.  We  will  agree  to  forget  this  for  the 
moment,  in  order  to  fix  our  attention  on  that  subordi- 
nation of  final  to  efiicient  causes  in  the  human  being, 
which  flows  of  necessity  from  the  assumption,  that 
the  will,  and  with  the  will  all  acts  of  thought  and 
attention,  are  parts  and  product!  of  this  blind  me- 
chaniam,  instead  of  being  distinct  powers,  whose 
function  it  i^  to  control,  determine,  and  modify  the 
phantasma  chaos  of  association.  The  soul  becomes 
a  mere  ens  logieum;  ibr  as  a  real  separable  being,  it 
would  be  more  worthless  and  ludicrous,  than  the 
GrimaUdns  in  the  Catharpsichord.  described  in  the 
Spectator.  For  these  did  form  a  part  of  the  process ; 
bat  in  Hartley'*  scheme  the  soul  is  present  only  to  be 
pinched  er  KreM,  while  the  very  squeals  or  paning 
are  piDdnced  by  an  agency  wholly  independent  and 
alien.  It  involves  all  the  diflkulties,  all  the  incom- 
prehensibility (if  it  be  not  indeed ,^$  Iftoiyt  SoKtt^  the 
olMOidity)  of  intercommunion  bRween  substances 
that  have  no  one  property  in  common,  without  any  of 
the  oorivenient  consequences  that  bribed  the  judg- 
ment to  the  admisBion  of  the  dwdiatic  hypothesis. 
Aooordingly,  this  caput  mortuum  of  the  Hartleian 
I  has  been  rejected  by  his  followers,  and  the 
I  oonsidered  as  a  reraif,  as  a  fime,  the 
I  piodoet  of  the  breeze  and  the  harp:  though 
this  again  ia  the  mere  remotion  of  one  absurdity,  to 
make  way  for  another  equally  preposterous.  For 
what  ia  barmony  but  a  mode  of  relation,  the  very 

*  **To  those  to  whoee  imaginatioo  it  has  never  iieen  pre- 
seoted,  bow  beantiful  ii  the  eonotenance  of  justice  end  wis- 
dom ;  sod  that  neither  the  mornioK  nor  the  evening  star  are 
ao  fair.  For,  In  order  to  direct  the  view  arifbt.  it  behovea 
that  the  beholder  sbonid  have  made  himtelf  eongenerona  and 
similar  to  the  obiect  beheld.  Never  eonld  the  ey  have  be- 
held the  mn,  had  not  its  own  eamoce  been  aoliform,*'  {tkal 
is,  pr0-e9njitwei  to  light  bt  «  ntnHarity  of  eoaonce  wUk 
tkMt  tf  fiVr&t.)  '*  neither  can  a  sonl  not  beautiful  aUain  to  aa 
loT 


esse  of  which  is  percipit  An  ena  rationale,  which 
presupposes  the  power,  that  by  perceiving  creates  it? 
Tne  razor's  edge  becomes  a  saw  to  the  armed  viaion; 
and  the  delicious  melodies  of  Purcell  or  Cimaraaa 
might  be  disjointed  stammerings  to  a  hearer,  whose 
partition  of  time  should  be  a  thousand  times  subtler 
than  ours.  But  this  obstacle  too,  let  us  miagine 
onrwlves  to  have  surmouilted,  and  "at  cae  boond 
high  overleap  all  bound!"  Yet,  according  to  his 
hypothesis,  the  disquisition,  to  which  I  am  at  pre- 
sent soliciting  the  reader's  attention,  may  be  aa  truly 
said  to  be  written  by  Saint  Paul's  church,  aa  by 
me;  for  it  is  the  mere  motion  of  my  moacles  and 
nerves :  and  these  again  are  set  in  motion  from  ezter* 
nol  causes  equally  passive,  which  external  cauaaa 
stand  themselves  in  interdependent  coimection  with 
every  thing  that  exists  or  has  existed.  Thoa  the 
whole  univerM  coK)perates  to  produce  the  minoteat 
stroke  of  every  letter,  save  only  that  I  myselC  and  I 
alone,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  merely  the 
causeless  and  effectless  beholding  of  it  when  it  is 
done.  Yet  scarcely  can  it  be  called  a  beholding ;  for 
it  is  neither  an  act  nor  an  efiect ;  but  an  impoanble 
creation  of  a  something-nothing  out  of  its  very  con- 
trary !  It  is  the  mere  quick-silver  plating  behind  a 
looking-glass;  and  in  this  alone  consists  the  poor 
worthless  I !  The  sum  total  of  my  moral  and  intel- 
lectual intercourse,  dissolved  into  its  elements,  are 
reduced  to  extension,  tnofton,  degrees  cf  velocity,  and 
those  diminished  copies  of  configurative  motion, 
which  form  what  we  call  notions,  and  notions  of  no- 
tions.   Of  such  philosophy  well  might  Butler  say — 

"  The  nattapbyiics  but  a  poppet  motion 
That  gooa  with  serewa,  the  notion  of  a  notkw  ; 
The  eopj  of  a  copf ,  and  lame  drao^t 
Unnatoralty  taken  from  a  thought: 
That  couoierfeita  all  pantomimic  tiieks. 
And  toma  the  erea  like  an  oM  crucifix ; 
That  eoonterehangea  whatsoe'er  it  caDs 
B*  anodier  name,  and  makes  it  tnie  or  folks : 
Turns  truth  to  fahehood.  falsehood  nito  tnilh. 
*       By  virtue  of  Iho  BabrloBian*s  tooth.'* 

JUioctUemsmu  TkomjikU. 

The  inventor  of  the  watch  did  not  m  reality  invent 
it;  he  only  looked  on,  while  the  blind  eansea.  the 
only  true  artists,  were  unfolding  themaelvea.  So 
must  it  have  been  too  with  my  friend  ALLvroN,  vrben 
he  sketched  his  picture  of  the  dead  man  revived  by 
the  bones  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  So  most  it  hnve 
been  with  Mr.  Sotrraiv  and  Lou>  Btron,  when  the 
one  fancied  hiroaelf  composing  his  **  RoDBniCK,"  and 
the  other  his  *«Childb  HAaoLn."  The  eame  raoaC 
hold  good  of  all  systems  of  philoaophy;  of  all  arts, 
govemmenta,  wan  by  sea  and  by  land ;  in  abort,  of 
all  things  that  ever  have  been  or  that  ever  vfill  be 
produced.  For,  accoiding  to  this  syatem,  it  ia  not  the 
aflections  and  passions  that  are  at  work,  in  aa  6r  aa 
they  are  sensations  or  thoughts.  We  only  fney  that 
we  act  from  rational  reaolvea,  or  prudent  moiivea,  or 
from  iropulaea  of  anger,  love,  or  generoaity.  In  all 
these  cases  the  teal  agent  is  a  sometking-suAii^ 
every^thing,  which  does  all  of  which  we  know,  and 
luiows  nothing  of  all  titat  tiaelf  doea. 

The  eiiatence  of  in  infinite  spirit,  of  an  intel%mt' 
and  holy  will,  mua^  on  thia  ayatem,  be  i 
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jAied  motions  of  the  air.  For  as  the  function  of  the 
human  understanding  ia  no  other  than  merely  (to  ap- 
pear to  itaelf)  to  combine  and  to  apply  the  phenome- 
na of  the  aaBociation ;  and  as  these  derive  all  their 
reality  from  the  primary  sensations ,-  and  the  sensa- 
tions again  all  their  reality  from  the  impressions  ab 
extra ;  a  God  not  visible,  audible,  or  tangible,  can  ex- 
ist only  in  the  sounds  and  letteni  that  form  his  name 
and  attributes.  If  in  ournelvea  there  be  no  such  Ac- 
uities as  those  of  the  will,  and  the  scientific  reason, 
-we  must  either  have  an  itmate  idea  of  them,  which 
would  overthrow  the  whole  system,  or  we  cnn  have 
no  idea  at  all.  The  process,  by  which  Ilume  degra- 
ded the  notion  of  cause  an!  eflpct  into  a  blind  pruduct 
of  delusion  and  habit,  into  iho  mere  sonsatton  of  pro- 
ceeding life  (niaus  vitalis)  areocinted  with  the  images 
of  the  memory;  this  same  procef«  must  be  repeated 
fo  the  equal  degradation  of  every  fundamental  idea 
m  ethics  or  theology. 

Far,  very  far,  am  I  from  borthcning  with  the  odi- 
um of  these  consequences  the  ny>ral  characters  of 
those  who  first  formed,  or  have  since  adopted  the  sys- 
tem !  It  is  most  noticeable  of  the  excellent  nnd  pious 
Hartley,  that  in  the  proofs  of  the  existence  and  attri- 
butes of  God,  with  which  his  second  volume  com- 
mences, he  makes  no  reference  to  the  principles  or 
resolta  of  the  first.  Nay,  he  assumes,  as  his  fbunda- 
tkxi,  ideas  which,  if  we  embrace  the  doctrine  of  his 
first  volume,  can  exist  no  where  but  in  the  vibrations 
c^the  ethereal  medium  common  to  the  nerves  and  to 
the  atmosphere.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  second 
Tohime  is,  with  the  fewest  possible  exceptions,  inde- 
pendent of  his  peculiar  s}^tem.  So  true  is  it,  that  the 
ftitfa,  which  saves  and  sanctifies,  is  a  collective  ener- 
gy, a  total  act  of  the  whole  moral  being;  that  its  liv- 
ing tenaorium  is  in  the  heart;  and  that  no  errora  of 
the  understanding  can  be  morally  arraigned,  unless 
they  have  proceeded  from  the  heart.  But  whether 
they  be  such,  no  man  can  be  certain  in  the  case  of 
another,  scarcely,  perhaps,  even  in  his  own.  Hence 
it  Ibllows,  by  inevitable  consequence,  that  man  may 
perehanoe  determine  u^uU  is  an  heresy;  but  God  can 
only  know  who  is  a  heretic.  It  does  not,  how*ever.  by 
any  means  follow,  that  opinions  fundamentally  false 
are  harmless.  An  hundred  causes  may  co-exist  to 
fhrm  one  complex  antidote.  Yet  the  sting  of  the  ad- 
der remains  venomous,  though  there  are  many  who 
have  taken  up  the  evil  thing;  and  it  hurted  them 
not!  Some  indeed  there  seem  to  have  been,  in  an 
unfortunate  neighbor-nation  at  least,  who  have  em- 
braced this  system  with  a  full  view  of  all  its  morel 
and  religions  consequences 


Wbso  ibaj  wiiliin  this  %xQm  nnd  Tisible  sphere 
Chain  down  Ihe  wingod  th'tu«hi.  «ci>lfin<  aMwot. 
Pnmd  is  thnr  meannrw;  nnd  ihemselvea  thej  cheat 
WMi  wamf  ompiineai  of  Isamed  phraae. 
Their  sehth  flsida,  impsela,  aMoneM, 
Botf-workiof  took.  ancnaMKi  e/TecU,  and  all 
ThoKS  Mmk  omoncisst*.  thoM  ■Imichlf  tlavM, 
UotraanUBg  CJfsstioa  of  ils  God  !" 

Sodi  men  need  discipline,  not  argument;  they  must ; 
be  made  hetmr  men,  before  they  con  become  wiser. 


The  attention  will  be  more  profitably  employed  in 
attempting  to  discover  and  expose  the  paralogisms, 
by  the  magic  of  which  such  a  fiuth  could  find  admis- 
sion into  minds  framed  for  a  nobler  creed.  Theae,  it 
appears  tu  mc,  may  be  all  reduced  to  one  sophism  as 
their  common  genus ;  the  mistaking  the  condiHani  of 
a  thing  for  its  caufes  and  essence ;  and  the  process  by 
which  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  fiurulty,  for 
the  faculty  itselfl  The  air  I  breathe  is  the  condition 
of  my  life,  not  its  cause.  We  could  never  have  leamt 
that  we  had  eyes  but  by  the  process  of  seeing;  jret 
having  seen,  we  know  that  the  eyes  must  have  pre- 
existed in  order  to  render  the  process  of  sight  possi- 
ble. Let  us  cross-examine  Hartley's  scheme  under 
the  guidance  of  this  distinction ;  and  we  shall  diaoo- 
ver,  that  contemporaneity  (Leibnitz's  Lex  Comdnui) 
is  the  limit  and  condition  of  the  laws  of  mind,  itself 
being  rather  a  law  of  matter,  at  least  of  phenomena 
considered  as  material.  At  the  utmost,  it  is  to  thought 
the  same  as  the  law  of  gravitation  is  to  loco-motion. 
In  every  voluntary  movement  we  finrt  cotmterect 
gravitation,  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  It  must 
exist,  that  there  may  be  a  something  to  be  counter- 
acted, and  which  by  its  re-action,  aids  the  force  that 
is  exerted  to  resist  it.  Let  us  consider  what  we  do 
when  w*e  leap.  We  first  resist  the  gravitating  power 
by  au  act  purely  voluntary,  and  then  by  another  act» 
voluntary  in  part,  we  yield  to  it  in  order  to  light  on 
the  spot  which  we  had  previously  proposed  to  our- 
selves. Now,  let  a  man  watch  his  mind  while  he  is 
composing;  or,  to  take  a  still  more  common  case, 
while  he  is  trying  to  recollect  a  name ;  and  be  will 
find  the  process  completely  analogous.  Most  of  my 
readers  will  have  observed  a  small  water  insect  on 
the  surface  of  rivulets,  which  throws  a  cinque-epot- 
ted  shadow,  fringed  with  prismatic  colors,  on  the  Sao* 
ny  bottom  of  the  brook;  and  will  have  noticed,  how 
the  little  animal  loine  its  way  up  againit  the  stream, 
by  alternate  poises  of  active  and  passive  molian,  now 
resisting  the  current,  and  now  yielding  to  it  in  order 
to  gather  strength  and  a  momentary  fulcnm  for  a 
further  propulsion.  This  is  no  unapt  emblem  of  the 
mind's  self-experience  in  the  act  of  thinking.  Thpre 
are  evidently  two  powers  at  work,  whbh  relatively 
to  each  other  are  active  and  passive ;  and  this  is  net 
possible  tvithout  an  intermediate  faculty,  which  la  at 
once  both  active  and  passive.  (In  philoaopfaical  lan- 
giuge,  we  must  denominate  this  intermediate  faculty 
in  all  its  degrees  and  determinatkma,  the  ixaqma- 
Tioif.  But  in  common  language,  and  especially  on 
the  subject  of  poetry,  we  appropriate  the  name  |o  a 
superior  degree  of  faculty,  joined  to  a  superior  volun- 
tary' control  over  it.) 

Contemporaneity  then,  being  the  common  condition 
of  all  the  laws  of  association,  and  a  component  ele- 
ment in  all  the  materia  subjecta.  the  ports  of  vvliich 
are  to  be  associated,  must  needs  be  oo-preaeru  with 
all.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  easy  than  to  pass 
off  on  an  incautious  mind,  this  constant  companion 
of  each,  for  the  essential  sulwtance  of  all.  But  if  wo 
appeal  to  our  own  coiwiousnetM,  we  shall  find  that 
even  time  itself,  as  the  rauee  of  a  particxdar  act  of  aa- 
sociation.  is  distinct  from  contemporaneity,  as  the  con- 
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dition  of  aU  association.  Seeing  a  mackerel,  it  may 
happen  that  I  immediately  thinli  of  gooseberries,  be- 
cause I  at  the  same  time  ate  mackerel  with  goose- 
berries as  the  sauce.  The  first  syllable  of  the  latter 
word,  being  that  which  had  co-existed  with  the  im- 
age of  the  bird  so  called,  I  may  then  Ihink  of  a  goose. 
In  the  next  moment  the  image  of  a  swan  may  arise 
before  me,  though  \  had  never  seen  the  two  birds  to- 
gether. In  the  two  former  instances,  I  am  conscious 
that  their  co-existence  in  time  was  the  circumstance 
that  enabled  me  to  recollect  them ;  and  equally  con- 
scious am  I,  that  the  latter  was  recalled  to  me  by  the 
joint  operation  of  likeness  and  contrast  So  it  is  with 
oouse  and  egkct ;  so  too  with  order.  So  am  I  able  to 
distinguish  whether  it  was  proximity  in  time,  or  con- 
tinuity in  space,  that  occasioned  me  to  recall  B  on 
the  mention  of  A.  They  cannot  be  indeed  separated 
from  contemporaneity ;  for  that  would  be  to  separate 
them  from  the  mind  itself.  The  act  of  consciousness 
ia  indeed  identical  with  time,  considered  in  its  essence. 
(I  mean  time  per  se,  as  contra-distinguished  from  our 
wKiom  of  time ;  for  this  is  alwa>-s  blended  with  the 
idea  of  space,  which,  as  the  contrary  of  time,  is  ihere- 
ibrejts  measure.)  Nevertheless,  the  accident  of  see- 
ing two  olgects  at  the  same  moment,  acts  as  a  distin- 
guishable cause  from  that  of  having  seen  them  in  the 
flame  place;  and  the  true  practical  general  law  of 
asMieialioD  ia  this :  that  whatever  makes  certain  parts 
of  a  total  impwiiBimi  more  vivid  or  distinct  than  the 
rest,  will  determine  the  mind  to  recall  these,  in  pre- 
ference to  others  equally  linked  together  by  the  com- 
moQ  condition  of  contemporaneity,  or  (what  I  deem  a 
iBora  appropriate  and  philosophical  term)  of  continu- 
ity. Bat  the  will  itself,  by  oon/ining  and  intensify- 
ing* the  attention,  may  arbitrarily  give  vividness  or 
diatinctnesi  to  any  object  whatsoever;  and  from 
hence  we  may  deduce  the  uselessness,  if  not  the  ab- 
fluidity,  of  certain  recent  schemes,  which  promise  an 
artificial  memory,  but  which  in  reality  can  only  pro- 
duce a  ooofuflion  and  debasement  of  the  fancy. 
Sodnd  logic,  as  the  habitual  subordination  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  species,  and  of  the  species  to  the  ge- 
nofl ;  philosophical  knowledge  of  facts  under  the  rela- 
tioD  of  cauae  and  eflect;  a  cheerful  and  communica- 
tive temper,  that  disposes  us  to  notice  the  similarities 
and  contrasts  of  things,  that  we  may  be  able  to  illns- 
trato  the  one  by  the  other;  a  quiet  conscience;  a 
condition  free  from  anxieties;  sound  health,  and. 
above  all,  (as  fiur  as  relates  to  passive  remembrance,) 
a  healthy  digestion ;  ikeee  are  the  best->thefle  are  the 
only  Artb  of  Mbmort. 


*  I  sm  aware  that  thb  woid  ooeun  noither  io  Johi»oo*i 
INoiiomry,  nor  in  anj  elsisieal  writer.  But  the  word  "  to 
intend,**  which  Newton  and  others  before  him  employ  in  this 
seose,  ta  now  m  oompletelf  appropriated  to  another  meaoiav, 
that  I  eould  not  me  it  without  ambiguitjr :  while  to  para- 
phrase theaease,  as  bf  render  intenst,  would  often  break  up 
•he  •eotence,  and  destrof  Uiat  harmony  of  the  pontion  of  the 
words  with  the  kiffical  positloo  of  the  Ihoaghls,  which  is  a 
beaatj  in  all  composition,  and  more  especially  dcMnbie  in  a 
close  philoeophieal  investigation.  I  have  therefore  haxarded 
the  word  nOeneify .'  though  I  confhss  it  sounds  unoonth  to 
Bj-owaear. 


CHAPTER  Vnt 

llie  system  of  Duaiiem,  introdneed  by  Des  Ositer-Beilaed 
first  by  Spinoza,  and  aflarwards  by  Leibnitx.  into  the  doo- 
trine  of  Harroonia  pnasiabiliia^Hyloaoism— Matorialiaai— 
Neither  of  these  syslems,  on  any  possible  theory  of  associa- 
tion, supplies  or  supersedes  a  theory  of  perception,  or  ex- 
plains the  formation  of  the  associable. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Des  Cartea  waa  the 
first  philosopher  who  introduced  the  absolute  and 
essential  heterogeneity  of  the  soul  aa  intelligence, 
and  the  body  as  matter.  The  aasumption,  and  the 
form  of  speaking,  have  remained,  though  the  denial 
of  all  other  properties  to  matter  but  thatof  extenBion, 
on  which  denial  the  whole  system  of  dualism  ia 
grounded,,  has  been  long  exploded.  For  since  im- 
penetrability is  intelligible  only  as  a  mode  of  reaist- 
ance,  its  admission  places  the  essence  of  matter  in  an 
act  or  power,  which  it  possesses  in  common  with 
spirit ;  and  body  and  spirit  are  therefore  no  longer 
absolutely  heterogeneous,  but  may,  without  any  aft- 
surdity,  be  supp^ked  to  be  different  modes  or  degrees 
in  perfection,  of  a  common  substratum.  To  thia  pos- 
sibility, however,  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  advert. 
The  soul  was  a  thinking  substance;  and  body  a 
spaee-fUivg  substance.  Yet  the  apparent  action  of 
each  on  the  other  pressed  heavy  on  the  philoaopherp 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  no  less  heavily,  on  the  other 
hand,  pressed  the  evident  truth,  that  the  law  of 
causality  holds  only  between  homogeneous  things, 
i.  e.  things  having  some  common  property,  and  cannot 
extend  from  one  world  into  another,  its  opposite.  A 
close  analysis  evinced  it  to  be  no  lees  absurd,  than 
the  question,  whether  a  man's  affection  for  hia  wife 
lay  north-east  or  south-west  of  the  love  he  bore  to- 
wards his  child  7  Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  a  pre-estab- 
lished harmony,  which  he  certainly  borrowed  from 
Spinoza,  who  had  himaelf  taken  the  hint  from  Dea 
Cartes'  animal  machines,  was  in  its  common  interpret 
tation  too  strange  to  survive  the  inventor— too  repug- 
nant to  our  common  sense  (which  is  not  indeed  enti- 
tled to  a  judicial  voice  in  the  courts  of  scientific  phi- 
losophy ;  but  whose  whispers  still  exert  a  strong  secret 
influence.)  Even  Wolf,  the  admirer,  and  illnsirioua 
systemadzer  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  contenis 
himaelf  with  defending  the  possibility  of  the  idea,  bat 
does  not  adopt  it  as  a  part  of  the  edifice. 

The  hypothesis  of  Hyltzoism,  on  the  other  side,  ia 
the  death  of  all  rational  physiology,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  physical  science;  for  that  requires  a  limitation  of 
terms,  and  cannot  consist  with  the  arbitrary  power 
of  multiplying  attributes  by  occult  qualities.  Bemdes, 
it  answers  no  purpose ;  unless,  indeed,  a  difficulty 
can  be  solved  by  multiplying  it,  or  that  we  can  ac- 
quire a  clearer  notion  of  our  aoul,  by  being  told  that 
we  have  a  million  souls,  and  that  every  atom  of  our 
bodies  has  a  soul  of  its  own.  Far  more  prudent  is  it 
to  admit  the  difficulty  once  for  all,  and  then  let  it  lia 
at  reat  There  is  a  sedimenj;  indeed,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  but  all  the  water  above  it  is  clear  and 
transparent.  The  Hylozoist  only  shakes  it  ap,  and 
renden  the  whole  turbid. 
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But  it  k  not  either  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  doty 
of  the  philofopher,  to  despair,  coDceming  any  import- 
ant problem,  until,  aa  in  the  squaring  of  the  circle, 
the  impossibility  of  a  solution  has  been  demonstrated. 
How  the  e«f8  assomed  as  originally  distinct  from  the 
tare,  can  ever  unite  itself  with  it;  how  being  can 
transfiNTn  itaelf  into  a  knowings  becomes  conceivable 
on  one  only  condition ;  namely,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  vis  represeniaiiva,  or  the  sentient,  is  itself  h 
species  of  being ;  L  e.  either  as  a  property  or  attri- 
bute, or  as  an  hypostasis  or  self  subsistence.  The 
ibrmer  is,  indeed,  the  assumption  of  materialism;  a 
system  which  could  not  but  be  patronized  by  the  j^ii- 
losopher,  if  only  it  actually  performed  what  it  pro- 
mises. But  how  any  ofiection  from  without  can  me- 
tamorphose itself  into  perception  or  will,  the  mate- 
rialist has  hitherto  left,  not  only  as  incomprehensible 
as  he  finind  it,  but  has  aggravated  it  into  a  oompre- 
hensible  absurdity.  For,  grant  that  an  object  from 
without  could  act  upon  the  conscious  sdf,  as  on  a 
consubstantial  objtci;  yet  such  an  a£bction  could 
only  engender  something  homogeneous  with  itself 
Motion  could  only  propagate  motion.  Matter  has  no 
inward.  We  remove  one  sur&ce  but  to  meet  with 
another.  We  can  but  divide  a  particle  into  particles ; 
and  each  atom  comprehends  in  itself  the  properties 
of  the  material  universe.  Let  any  reflecting  mind 
make  the  experiment  of  explaining  to  itself  the  evi- 
dflooe  of  our  sensuous  intuitions,  from  the  hypothesis 
that  in  any  given  perception  there  is  a  something 
which  has  been  communicated  to  it  by  an  impact  or 
an  impression  ab  extra.  In  the  first  place,  by  the 
impact  on  the  percipient  or  ens  representans,  not  the 
otgect  itsel£  but  only  its  action  or  efZect,  will  pass 
into  the  same.  Not  the  iron  tongue,  but  its  vibrap 
tioQs,  pass  into  the  metal  of  the  bell.  Now  in  our 
immediate  perception,  it  is  not  the  mere  power  or 
net  of  the  ol^t,  but  the  object  itself^  which  is  imme- 
diately present  We  might,  indeed,  attempt  to  ex- 
|>lain  this  result  by^a  chain  of  deductuma  and  condu- 
m<m»i  but  that,  iirst,  the  very  faculty  of  deducing 
and  concluding  would  equally  demand  an  explana- 
tion ;  and,  aeoondly,  that  there  exists,  in  iact,  no  such 
intennediation  by  logical  notions,  such  as  those  of 
cause  and  efiect  It  is  the  object  itself,  not  the  pn>- 
dactof  a  syllogism,  which  m  present  to  our  conscious- 
ness. Or  would  we  explain  this  supervention  of  the 
olgect  Id  the  sensation,  by  a  productive  faculty  set  in 
motioQ  by  an  impulse ;  still  the  transition,  into  the 
percipient,  of  the  object  itself,  from  which  the  im- 
pulse proceeded*  assumes  a  power  that  can  permeate 
and  wholly  possess  the  soul. 


**  And  like  a  God.  bjr  ipiritual  art. 
Be  all  SB  slU  sod  ail  in  svsrr  pait.*' 

Omlcg. 

And  how  came  the  perceptent  here  f  And  what  is 
beoome  of  the  wonder-pressing  mattxk,  that  was  to 
peribrm  all  these  marvels  by  force  of  mere  figure, 
weight,  and  motion  ?  The  most  consistent  proceeding 
of  the  dogmatic  materialist  is  to  fiill  back  into  the 
common  rank  o£  toul^md-bodyittt ;  to  aflbct  the  mys- 
terious, and  declare  the  whole  process  a  revelation 
final*  and  not  to  be  nnderalood,  which  it  would  bo 
Y8  * 


profime  to  examine  too  ckisely,  Datur  non  intelligi- 
tur.  But  a  revelation  unconfirmed  by  miraclea,  and 
a  &ith  not  commanded  by  the  conscience,  a  phUoso- 
pber  may  venture  to  pass  by.  without  suspecting 
himself  of  any  irreligious  tendency. 

Thus,  as  materialism  has  been  generally  taught,  it 
is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  owes  all  its  proselytes 
to  the  propensity  so  common  among  men,  to  mistake 
distinct  images  for  clear  conceptions ;  and,  vice  vena, 
lo  reject  as  inconceivable  whatever  from  its  own  na- 
ture i^  unimaginable.  But  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
intelligible,  it  ceases  to  be  materialism.  In  order  to 
explain  thinking,  as  a  material  phenomenon,  it  ia 
necessary  to  refine  matter  into  a  mere  modification 
of  intelligence,  with  the  two-fold  function  of  appear- 
ing and  perceiving.  £ven  so  did  Priestley  in  his  con- 
trover^  with  Price !  He  stript  matter  of  all  its  ma- 
terial properties;  substituted  spiritual  powers,  and 
when  we  expected  to  find  a  body,  behold  I  we  had 
nothing  but  its  ghost!  the  c^ppariUon  of  a  defunct 
substance !  « 

I  shall  not  dilate  farther  on  this  subject ;  because 
it  will  (if  God  grant  health  and  permission)  be  treat- 
ed of  at  large,  and  systematically,  in  a  work,  which 
I  have  many  years  been  preparing,  on  the  Produo- 
TivE  Logos  human  and  divine;  with,  ami  as  the 
introduction  to,  a  full  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  To  make  myself  intelligible  as  fur  as  my 
present  subject  requires,  it  will  be  sufieient  briefly 
to  observe — 1.  That  all  association  demands  and  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  the  thoughts  and  images 
to  be  associated.  2.  The  hypothesis  of  an  external 
world  exactly  correspondent  to  those  images  or  modi- 
fications of  our  own  being,  which  alone  (according 
to  this  system)  we  actually  behold,  is  as  thorough 
idealism  as  Berkeley's,  inasmuch  as  it  equally  (per- 
haps, in  a  more  perfect  degree)  removes  all  reality 
and  immediateness  of  perception,  and  places  us  in  a 
dream-world  of  phantoms  and  spectres,  the  inexpli- 
cable swarm  and  equivocal  generation  of  motions  in 
our  own  brains.  3.  That  this  hypothesis  neither  in- 
volves the  expUnation,  nor  precludes  the  necessity, 
of  a  mechanism  and  co-odequato  fbrcea  in  the  per- 
cipient, which  at  the  mora  than  magic  touch  of  the 
impulse  from  without,  is  to  creato  anew  for  itself  the 
correspondent  object  The  fbrmalion  of  a  copy  is 
not  solved  by  the  mere  pre-existence  of  an  original ; 
the  copyist  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration  must  repeat 
more  or  less  perfectly  the  process  of  Raphael.  It 
would  be  eosy  to  exf^ain  a  thought  from  the  image 
on  the  retfaia,  and  that  from  the  geometry  of  light, 
if  this  very  light  did  not  present  the  very  same  diffi- 
culty. We  might  as  rationally  chant  the  Brahmin 
creed  of  the  tortoise  that  supported  the  bdhr,  that 
supported  the  elephant,  that  supported  the  world,  to 
the  tune  of  "  This  k  the  house  that  Jack  built."  The 
tie  Deo  piaeitym  est  we  all  admit  as  the  sufficient 
cause,  and  the  divine  goodness  as  the  sufficient 
reason ;  but  an  answer  to  the  whence  T  and  why  f 
is  no  answer  to  the  how;  which  alone  is  the  physi- 
ologist's concern.  It  is  a  mere  sophisma  pigrum,  and 
(as  Bacon  bath  said)  the  airogance  of  pusillanimity, 
which  lifb  up  the  idol  of  a  mortars  faiu^,  and  < 
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maodi  us  to  (all  down  and  worship  it,  as  a  work  of 
divine  wiadoro,  an  ancile  or  palladium  fallen  from 
heaven.  By  the  very  same  ai^ument  the  Bupportera 
of  the  Ptolemaic  syBtem  might  have  rebufled  the 
Newtonion,  and  pointing  to  the  sky  with  sel^com- 
placent  *  grin,  have  appealed  to  commoH  tente  whe- 
ther tJie  sun  did  not  move,  and  the  earth  stand  iitill. 


CHAPTER  IX.  • 

la  phiiotophf  pcmbiUs  ai  a  scieoee  T  sod  what  are  it*  condi- 
tioM  ? — Giordano  Bruou — Literary  aristocracy,  or  tho  ex- 
istence of  a  tacit  compact  among  tJie  learned  aa  a  privileged 
order— The  author*!  oblicotion«  to  the  Mfstice— To  Eman- 
uel Kant— The  difrerence  between  the  letter  and  the  ipirit 
of  Kant'i  writinya,  and  a  vindication  of  prudence  in  tho 
taaehing  of  philoaophjr— Ficbte'i  attempt  to  complete  the 
critical  uratom— Its  partial  aucceai  and  ultimate  failure — 
Obligationa  to  Schelling ;  and,  among  English  writers,  to 
Saumares. 

Aftkr  I  had  successively  studied  in  the  schools  of 
lAcke,  Berkeley,  Leibnitz,  and  Hartley,  and  could 
find  in  neither  of  them  an  abiding  place  for  my  rea- 
son, I  began  to  ask  myself,  is  a  system  of  philosophy, 
OS  different  from  mere  history  and  historic  classifica- 
tion, possible?  If  posBible,  what  are  its  necessary 
conditions?  I  was  for  a  while  disposed  to  answer 
the  first  question  in  the  negative,  and  to  admit  that 
the  nie  practicable  emplojrment  for  the  himian  mind 
was  to  obeorve,  to  collect,  and  to  classify.  But  I  soon 
lelt,  that  human  nature  itself  fought  up  against  this 
wilful  resignation  of  intellect;  and  as  soon  did  I  find, 
that  the  scheme,  taken  with  all  its  consequences,  and 
cleared  of  all  inconsistencies,  was  not  less  impracti- 
cable, than  contra-natural.  Assume,  in  its  full  extent, 
the  position,  nihil  in  inleUectu  quod  non  priua  in 
asfuo,  without  Leibnitz's  qualifying  prtUer  iptum  in- 
teUectum^  and  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was 
understDod  by  Hartley  and  Condillac,  and  what  Hume 
had  demonstratively  deduced  from  this  concession 
eenoeming  cause  and  effect,  will  apply  with  equal 
and  crushing  force  to  all  thet  other  eleven  categori- 
cal forms,  and  the  logical  functions  corresponding  to 
them  How  can  we  make  bricks  without  straw  f  Or 
build  without  cement?  We  learn  all  things  indeed 
by  ocauUm  of  experience ;  but  the  very  facts  so  learnt 
force  us  inward  on  the  antecedents,  that  must  be  pre- 
rapposed  in  order  to  render  experience  itself  possible. 
The  first  book  of  Locke's  Essays  (if  the  supposed 
error,  which  it  labors  to  subvert,  be  not  a  mere 
thing  of  straw ;  an  absurdity,  which  no  man  ever 
did,  or,  indeed,  ever  could  believe)  is  formed  on  a 
Z^cr/ia  Brtpo^i7i7ff/w»,  and  involves  the  old  mistake 
cC  aimVioc :  ergo  prt^ffUw  hoe. 

The  term  Philosophy,  defines  itself  as  an  afiection- 
ate  seeking  after  the  truth ;  bat  Truth  is  the  correla- 
tive of  Being.  This  again  is  no  way  conceivable ; 
but  by  assuming  as  a  postulate,  that  both  are,  ab 


*  *'  And  ooxoombs  vanqniah  Berkeley  with  a  giiaV—Pope. 

t  Videlicet ;  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and  mode,  each 
eonsiating  of  three  auhdlviniona.  Vide  Kriiik  der  reinou  Ver- 
nnnA.  p.  05,  and  106.   tke,  too,  the  judictou  rsmarks  io 


initio,  identical  and  co-inherent;  that  intelligence 
and  being  are  reciprocally  each  other's  Substrate.  I 
presumed  that  this' was  a  possible  conception  (i.  e.  that 
it  involved  no  fogical  inconsonance)  from  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  scholastic  definition  of  die 
Supreme  Being,  as  actus  puriasimus  sine  uUa  poten- 
tialitate,  was  received  in  the  schools  of  Theology, 
both  by  the  Pontifican  and  the  Reformed  divines. 
The  early  study  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  with  the  com- 
mentaries and  the  Theologica  Platonica,  of  the 
illustrious  Florentine;  of  I*n>clus,  and  Gemistiw 
Pletho;  and.  at  a  later  period,  of  the  *'  De  Imroeneo 
et  Innnmerabili,"  and  the  "Dela  causa,  principio  et 
unot*  of  the  philosopher  of  riola,  who  could  boast  of 
a  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  F&Ike  Greville  among  his 
patrons,  and  whom  the  idolaters  of  Rome  burnt  as  an 
atheist  in  the  year  1660;  had  all  contributed  to  pre- 
pare my  mind  for  the  reception  and  welcoming  of  the 
Ck^to  quia  sum,  et  sum  quia  Cogito ;  a  philosophy  of 
seeming  hardihood,  but  certainly  the  most  ancient, 
and  therefore,  presumptively,  the  most  natural. 

Why  need  I  be  afraid  ?  Say  rather  how  dare  I  be 
ashamed  of  the  Teutonic  theosophist,  Jacob  Behmen? 
Many,  indeed,  and  gross  were  his  delusions;  and 
such  as  furnish  frequent  and  ample  occasion  for  the 
triumph  of  the  learned  over  the  poor  ignorant  Ao^ 
maker,  who  had  dared  to  think  for  himselfl  But 
while  we  remember  that  these  delusions  were  such 
as  might  be  anticipated  from  his  utter  want  of  all  in- 
tellectual discipline,  and  from  his  Ignorance  of  rational 
psychology,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  latter  defect 
he  had  in  common  with  the  most  learned  theologians 
of  his  age.  Neither  with  books,  nor  with  book- 
learned  men,  was  he  conversant  A  meek  and  shy 
qiiietist,  his  intellectual  powers  were  never  stimu- 
lated into  feverous  enei^gy  by  crowds  of  proselytes,  or 
by  the  ambition  of  proselyting.  Jacob  Bebmsn  was 
an  enthusiast,  in  the  strictest  sense,  as  not  merely  dis- 
tinguished, but  as  contra-distinguished,  from  a  fanatic 
While  I  in  part  translate  the  following  obBervati<m8 
from  a  contemporary  writer  of  the  Continent,  let  me 
be  permitted  to  premise,  that  I  might  have  transcribed 
the  substance  from  memoranda  of  my  own,  which 
were  written  many  years  before  his  pamphlet  was 
given  to  the  world ;  and  that  I  prefer  another^  words 
to  my  own,  partly  as  a  tribute  due  to  priority  of  pnb- 
lication,  but  still  more  from  the  pleasure  of  sympathy, 
in  a  case  where  coincidence  only  was  possible. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy, during  the  two  or  three  last  centuries,  cannot 
but  admit,  that  there  appears  to  have  existed  a  sort 
of  secret  and  tacit  compact  among  the  learned,  not  Io 
pass  beyond  a  certain  limit  in  speculative  science. 
The  privilege  of  free  thought,  so  highly  extolled,  has 
at  no  time  been  held  valid  in  actual  practice,  except 
within  this  limit;  and  not  a  single  stride  beyond  it 
has  ever  been  ventured  without  bringing  obloquy  on 
the  transgressor.  The  few  men  of  genius  among  the 
learned  class,  who  actually  did  overstep  this  bound- 
ary, anxiously  avoided  the  appearance  of  having  so 
done.  Therefore,  the  true  depth  of  science,  aiKl  the 
penetration  to  the  inmost  centra,  from  which  %U  the 
lines  of  knowledge  diverge,  to  their  ever  distant  d^ 
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cumferenee,  was  abandoned  to  the  Ulifierate,  and  the 
aimple.  whom  nnstilled  yearning,  and  an  original 
ebulliency  of  spirit,  had  urged  to  the  inveetigation  of 
the  indwelling  and  living  ground  of  ail  things. 
These,  then,  because  their  names  had  never  been 
enrolled  in  the  guilds  of  the  learned,  were  persecuted 
by  the  registered  livery-men  as  interlopers  on  their 
rights  and  privileges.  All,  without  distinction,  were 
branded  as  fanatics  and  phantasts;  not  only  those 
whose  wild  and  exorbitant  imaginations  had  actually 
engendered  only  extravagant  and  grotesque  phan- 
tasms, and  whose  productions  were,  lor  the  most 
part,  poor  copies  and  gross  cahmtures  of  genuine  in- 
spiration ;  but  the  truly  inspired  likewise,  the  origin- 
als tliemeelves!  And  this  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  they  were  the  unlearned  men  of  humble  and* 
obscure  occnpetions.  When,  and  from  whom  among 
the  literati  by  profession,  have  we  ever  heard  the  di- 
Tine  doxology  repeated,  **  I  thank  thee.  O  Father ! 
Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth !  because  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  re- 
vealed them  unto  babes  T  Nof  the  haughty  pneafs 
of  learning  not  only  banished  from  the  schools  and 
mnrts  of  science  all  who  had  dared  draw  living  wa- 
ten  from  the/ouTi/ain,  bnt  drove  them  out  of  the  very 
temple,  which,  mean  time,  **  buyers  and  seOers,  and 
money-changeri'^ere  sufi&red  to  moke  **a  den  of 
Ihiews.**  ^ 

And  yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  any  sub- 
stantial ground  for  this  contemptuous  pride  in  those 
literati,  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  scorn  of  Bkhmkn,  Db  TuoraAa,  Georgk  Fox. 
dEC. ;  unless  it  be,  that  (hey  could  write  ortographtcaU 
ly,  make  smooth  periods,  and  had  the  fashions  of  au- 
thorship almost  literally  of  their  finger* »  ends,  while 
the  latter,  in  simplicity  of  soul,  made  their  words 
immediate  echoes  of  their  feelings.  Hence  the  fre- 
quency of  those  phrases  among  them,  which  hove 
been  mistaken  for  pretences  to  immediate  inspiration ; 
as  for  instance,  "  it  was  ddlvered  unto  me"  *'  /  strove 
not  to  speak/*  **Imiid,  I  wiU  be  sUent,"  **  but  the  word 
was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire,**  "  and  I  could  not 
forbear"  Hence,  too,  the  unwillingness  to  give  of- 
fence ;  bonce  the  foresight,  and  the  dread  of  the  cla- 
mon  which  would  be  raised  against  them,  so  fre- 
quently avowed  in  the  writings  of  these  men,  and 
exprcwod,  as  was  natural,  in  \Ue  words  of  the  only 
book  with  which  they  were  familiar.  **  Woe  is  me 
that  I  am  become  a  man  of  strife,  and  a  man  of  con- 
tention—  I  love  peace:  the  souls  of  men  are  dear 
unto  me:  yet  because  I  seek  for  light,  every  one  of 
them  doth  curse  me  !*'  O !  it  requires  deeper  feeling, 
and  a  stronger  imagination,  than  belong  to  most  of 
those  to  whom  reasoning  and  fluent  expression  have 
been  as  a  trade  learnt  in  boyhood,  to  conceive  >iith 
what  mightf  with  what  inward  strivings  and  commo- 
titmf  the  perception  of  a  new  and  vital  tkoth  takes 
possession  of  an  uneducated  man  of  genius.  His 
meditations  are  almost  in^itably  employed  on  the 
eternal,  or  the  everlasting ;  for  **  the  world  is  not  his 
friendt  nor  the  workTs  law,**  Need  we  then  be  sur- 
ptiwid,  Ibet  under  on  excitement  at  once  so  strong 
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and  so  unusual,  the  man*s  body  should  syrapathin 
with  the  struggles  of  his  mind ;  or  that  he  should  at 
times  be  so  far  deluded  as  to  mistake  the  tumultuoua 
sensations  of  his  nerves,  and  the  oo-qpristing  spectres 
of  his  fancy,  as  parts  or  symbols  of  the  truths  which 
were  opening  on  him  f  It  has  indead  been  plausibly 
observed,  that  in  order  to  derive  any  advantage,  or  to 
collect  any  intelligible  meaning,  fhxn  the  writings  of 
these  ignorant  mystics,  the  reader  must  bring  with 
Mm  a  spirit  and  judgment  saperior  to  that  of  the 
wrtten  themselves : 

"  And  what  be  bringi.  what  nsodi  bflslaewbare  mek  1'* 
Parsdite  Regained, 

— A  sophism,  which.  T  fully  agree  with  Warbnrton, 
is  unworthy  of  Milton ;  how  much  more  so  of  the 
awful  person,  in  whose  mouth  he  has  placed  it?  One 
assertion  I  will  venture  to  make,  as  suggested  by  my 
own  experience,  that  there  exist  folios  on  the  human 
undemanding,  and  nature  of  man,  which  would  have 
a  far  jtister  claim  to  their  high  rank  and  celebrity,  if 
in  the  whole  huge  volume  there  could  be  found  ai 
much  fulness  of  heart  and  intellect  as  burst  forth  in 
many  a  simple  page  of  Gkorge  Fox,  Jacob  Behmkn 
and  even  of  Behmen's  commentator,  the  pious  and 
fervid  William  ^w. 

The  feeling  of  gratitude  which  I  cherish  towards 
these  men  has  caused  me  to  digress  further  than  ] 
had  foreseen  or  proposed ;  but  to  have  passed  them 
over  in  an  historical  sketch  of  my  literary  life  and 
opinions,  would  have  seemed  to  me  like  the  denial 
of  a  debt,  the  conceolment  of  a  boon.  For  the  wri^ 
ings  of  these  mystics  acted  in  no  slight  degree  to  pre- 
vent my  mind  from  being  imprisoned  within  the  out- 
line of  any  single  dogmatic  system.  They  contributed 
to  keep  alive  the  heart  in  the  head ;  gave  me  an  in- 
distinct, yet  stirring  and  working  presentiment,  that 
all  the  products  of  the  mere  reflective  faculty  partook 
of  DEATH,  and  were  as  the  rattling  twigs  and  sprays 
in  winter,  into  which  a  sap  was  yet  to  be  propelled 
from  some  root  to  which  I  had  not  yet  penetrated,  if 
they  were  to  ailbrd  my  soul  either  food  or  shelter.  If 
they  were<too  oflen  a  moving  cloud  of  smoke  to  me 
by  day,  yet  they  were  always  a  pillar  of  fire  through- 
out the  night,  during  my  wanderings  through  the 
wilderness  of  doubt,  and  enabled  me  to  skirt,  without 
crossing,  the  sandy  deserts  of  utter  unbelief  That 
(he  system  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  irre- 
ligious Fantiikisx,  I  well  know.  The  ErnicBof 
Spinoza  may,  or  may  not,  be  an  Instance.  But,  at  no 
time  could  I  believe,  that  in  itself  and  essentially^  it 
is  incompatible  with  religion,  natural  or  revealed; 
and  now  I  am  most  thoroughly  perauaded  of  the  con- 
trary. The  writings  of  the  illustrious  sage  of  Kon- 
igsberg,  tlie  founder  of  the  Criiical  Philosophy,  mortt 
than  any  other  work,  at  once  invigorated  and  disci- 
plined my  understanding.  The  originality,  the  depth, 
and  the  comi>re8ston  of  the  thoughts ;  the  novelty  and 
subtlety,  yet  solidity  and  importance,  of  the  distinc- 
tions; the  adamantine  chain  of  the  logic;  and,  I  will 
venture  to  add.  (paradox  as  it  will  appear  to  those 
who  have  taken  their  notion  of  Emanihcl  Kant,  from 
Revieweis  and  Frenchmen,)  the  deamess  and  coj> 
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dence  of  the  **Cunauv  or  the  Pure  Reason  ;"  of 
the  «*  JunamxKT  ;*'  of  the  *'  Metafhyaical  Elements 
or  Natural  Philosopht,"  and  of  his  *'  Reuoion 

WITHIN  THE  BCyjNOS  OF  PURE  REASON,"  tOOk  pOBSes- 

vion  of  me  as  with  a  giant's  hand.  After  fifteen  years 
fioniliarity  with  them,  I  still  read  these  and  all  his 
Other  productions  with  undiminished  delight  and  in- 
creasing admiratioa.  The  few  passages  that  remain- 
ed obscure  to  roe,  after  due  efibrts  of  thought,  (as  the 
chapter  on  original  apperception^  and  the  apparent 
contradictions  which  occur.  I  soon  found  were  bints 
and  insinuations  referring  to  ideas,  which  Kant  either 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  avow,  or  which  he  con- 
sidered as  consistently  Jeft  behind  in  a  pure  analysis, 
not  of  human  nature  in  toto,  but  of  the  speoulativ^  in- 
tellect alone.  Here,  therefore,  he  was  constrained  to 
commence  at  the  point  of  re/Kectton,  or  natural  con- 
sciousness: while  in  his  moral  system  he  was  permit- 
ted to  aeeume  a  higher  ground  (the  autonomy  of  the 
will)  as  a  postulate  deducible  from  the  uncondi- 
tional command,  or  (in  the  technical  language  of  his 
school)  the  categorical  imperative,  of  the  conscience. 
He  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  persecution  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  that  strange 
compound  of  lawless  debauchery,  and  priest-ridden 
superstition ;  and  it  is  probable  thift  he  had  little  in- 
clination, in  his  old  age,  to  act  over  again  the  fortunes 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  Wolf.  The  expubion  of 
the  first  among  Kant's  disciples,  who  attempted  to 
complete  his  system,  from  the  university  of  Jena,  with 
the  conflbcalion  and  prohibition  of  the  obnoiious  work, 
by  the  joint  eflbrts  of  the  courts  of  Saxony  and  Hano- 
ver, supplied  experimental  proof,  that  the  venerable 
old  man's  caution  was  not  groundless.  In  spite,  there- 
fore, of  his  own  declarations.  I  could  never  believe  it 
was  possiUe  lor  him  to  have  meant  no  more  by  his 
Noumenon,  or  Thing  in  Itself,  than  his  mere  words 
express ;  or,  that  in  his  own  conception  he  confined 
the  whole  plastic  power  to  the  forms  of  the  intellect, 
leaving  for  the  external  cause,  for  the  materiate  of  our 
sensations,  a  matter  without  form,  which  is  doubtless 
inooncoivable.  I  entertained  doubts  likewise,  whe- 
ther, in  his  ovni  mind,  he  even  laid  ^  the  stress, 
which  he  appean  to  do,  on  the  moral  postulates. 

An  IDEA,  in  the  ldghe$t  sense  of  that  word,  cannot 
be  conveyed  but  by  a  eymbd ;  and,  except  in  geome- 
try, all  sjrmbols  of  necessity  involve  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction. «^fc  Zvv/rotfcv:  and  for  those  who 
ooold  not  pierce  through  this  symbolical  husk,  his 
writings  were  not  intended.  Questions  which  can- 
not be  fully  answered  without  exposing  the  respond- 
ent to  personal  danger,  are  not  entitled  to  a  fair  an- 
swer; and  yet  to  say  this  openly,  would  in  many 
•ases  furnish  the  very  advantage  which  the  adve^ 
sary  is  insidiously  seeking  after.  Veracity  does  not 
consist  in  tayimg,  but  in  the  intention  of  communicat- 
ing truth ;  and  the  philosopher  who  cannot  utter  the 
whole  truth  vrithout  convoying  falsehood,  and  at  the 
sane  time,  perhaps,  exciting  tl^e  most  malignant  pas- 
sions, is  constrained  to  express  himself  either  mythi- 
caUy  or  equivocally.  When  Kant,  therefore,  was  im- 
portuned to  settle  the  disputes  of  his  commentaton 


himself,  by  declaring  what  be  meant,  bow  ooaU  he 
decline  the  honors  of  martyrdom  with  less  ofience 
than  by  simply  replying,  '*  I  meant  what  I  said ;  and 
at  the  age  of  near  four  score.  I  have  ssmething  else, 
and  mora  important  lo  do,  than  to  write  a  eomment- 
aiy  on  my  own  works." 

Fichte'b  Wissenschaftslehre,  or  Lore  of  Ultimata 
Science,  was  to  add  the  key-etooe  of  the  arch;  and 
by  commencing  with  an  a/4,  instead  of  a  thing  ot  tab- 
Mlance,  Ficbte  assuredly  gave  the  fiiat  mortal  bbw  lo 
Spinozism.  as  taught  by  Spinoza  himself;  and  sop- 
plied  the  idea  of  a  system  truly  metaphysical,  and  «f 
a  metaphymque  truly  systematic:  (i.  e.  having  iii 
spring  and  principle  within  itself.)  But  this  funda- 
mental  idea  he  overbuilt  with  a  heavy  mass  oitawe 
notitmst  and  psychological  acts  of  arbitraiy  reflectioo. 
Thus  his  theory  degenerated  into  a  crude  egoismus,* 
a  boastful  and  hyperstoic  hostility  lo  Nature,  as  life> 
less,  godless,  and  altogether  unholy:  while  his  reii- 
gicn  consisted  in  the  assumption  of  a  mere  ordo  or- 
DINAN8,  which  we  were  permitted  exoteriee  to  call 
God ;  and  his  ethice  in  an  ascetic,  and  almost  monk- 
ish mortification  of  the  natural  passions  Rnd  desires. 

In  Schelling's  **  Natur-Philosofhie,"  and  tbe 
**  System  des  transcendentalen  Idealuiius,"  I 
first  found  a  genial  coincidence  with  much  that  I  had 
toiled  out  for  myself,  and  a  powikful  asnstanoe  in 
what  I  had  yet  to  do. 


*  The  roik>wing  barleigoe  on  the  Ficbtasn  Egoismw  niay« 
perhaps,  be  smu^iof  to  thn  few  who  have  iludied  the  s/stein. 
and  to  tbo»e  who  are  unacquainted  with  it,  may  convej  as 
tolerable  a  iikeneia  of  Fichts'i  ideaJiam  as  eaa  be  eKpeetod 
from  an  avowed  oaricatora. 

The  categorical  imperotive,  or  the  annonciation  of  tbe  new 
Teutonic  God.  ErfiENKAIIIAN:  a  diihframbie  Ode,  by 
Querkope  Vcm.  J7iiA«t»cJfc,  Grammariao,  and  Bubrector  in 
Oymnaaio.**** 

Eo !  Dei  vicea  gaieoa,  ipea  Divas, 

(Sp»ak  EneUsk,  Friend!)  the  God  Inperattvns, 

Here  on  this  market-eroes  aloud  I  cry : 

I.I,  I!lit«e>fli 

The  form  and  the  nibatanco.  the  what  and  the  why. 

The  when  and  tbe  where,  and  tbe  low  sod  the  high. 

The  inaide  and  outiide,  the  earth  and  die  aky, 

I,  you,  and  he,  and  he,  you  and  I, 

All  soak  sad  all  bodiea  are  I  tiadf  I ! 

All  I  it«if  I ! 

(Fook.  a  truoo  with  this  atartlinii !) 
All  my  1 !  all  my  n 
He  '•  a  heretio  dog  who  but  adds  Betty  BIsrtia  I 

Thus  cried  tbe  God  with  high  imperial  tone : 

In  robe  of  iiiflbst  atato,  that  aeoiTd  at  beauty, 

A  pronoun-verb  imperative  be  abone— 

Then  aubef antive  and  plural-aingular  grown. 

He  thus  vpake  on  :  Bohuld  in  1  alone 

(For  ethici  boast  a  ayntax  of  their  own) 

Or  if  In  ye,  yvc  aa  I  dotb  depots  ye. 

In  O !  It  you.  tbe  vocative  of  duty  I 

I  of  tbe  world's  whole  Lexicon  the  root! 

Of  tbe  wbole  universe  of  touch,  sound,  sight. 

The  genitive  and  ablative  to  boot : 

The  aeensative  of  wrong,  the  nom*nativs  of  lightt 

And  hi  all  eases  the  case  absolnte! 

Self  onnstrued,  I  all  oibe^  moods  decline : 

Imperative,  ftom  nothing  we  derive  ns ; 

T«t  as  a  soper-poatuiale  of  mine. 

Uocoostraed  anieeedeoee  I  asalga  _ 

To  X,  T,  Z,  the  God  inaaiavua ! 

STB 
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I  hATO  intradaoed  this  statement  as  appropriate  to 
tbe  DanatiTe  nature  of  this  sketch ;  jret  lather  in 
reference  to  the  work  which  I  have  announced  in  a 
piecedinip  page,  than  10  mjr  piesent  sutgect  It  would 
be  bnt  a  mere  actofjosiiee  to  myself,  were  I  to  warn 
my  future  readen,  that  an  identity  of  thought,  or  even 
aimilaiity  of  phrase  will  not  be  at  all  times  a  certain 
proof  that  the  passage  has  been  borrowed  fiom  Schel- 
ling.  or  that  the  conceptions  were  originally  learnt 
from  him.  In  this  instance,  as  in  the  dramatic  lec- 
tures of  Schlegel  to  which  I  have  before  alluded, 
fiom  the  same  motive  of  selfdefenoe  against  the 
charge  of  plagiarism,  many  of  the  most  striking  re- 
semblances; indeed,  all  the  main  and  fundamental 
ideas,  were  born  and  matured  in  my  mind  before  I 
bad  ever  seen  a  single  page  of  the  German  Philoso-' 
pher;  and  I  might  indeed,  affirm  with  truth,  be- 
Ibre  the  more  important  works  of  Schelllng  had  been 
written,  or  at  least  made  public.  Nor  is  this  coin- 
cidence at  all  to  be  wondered  at  We  had  studied 
in  the  same  school ;  been  disciplined  by  the  nme 
preparatory  philosophy,  namely,  the  writings  of  Kant ; 
we  had  both  equal  obligation  to  the  polar  logic 
and  dynamic  jriiilosophy  of  Giordano  Bruno;  and 
ScheUing  has  lately,  and,  as  of  recent  acquisition, 
•  avowed  that  same  aflectionate  reverence  for  the  la- 
boD  of  Behmen,  and  other  mystics,  which  I  had  form- 
ed at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  coincidence  of 
ScBKLUNo's  system  with  certain  general  ideas  of 
Behmen,  be  declares  to  have  been  mere  coincidence ; 
while  my  obligations  have  been  more  direct  He 
needs  give  to  Behmen  only  feelings  of  sympathy ; 
while  I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  God  forUd 
tJMit  I  should  be  suspected  of  a  wish  to  enter  into  a 
rivalry  with  Schellinq  for  the  honors  so  unequivo- 
cally his  right,  not  only  as  a  great  and  original  ge- 
nins,  but  as  the  fonatdtr  of  the  Philosophy  or  Na- 
•nrmz,  and  as  the  most  succesful  improver  of  the  Dy- 
namic System,*  which,  begun  by  Bruno,  vras  re-in- 


*  It  would  Iw  sa  set  of  high  and  almost  eriminal  iojostieo 
to  post  ovor  is  ahoee  tho  osom  of  Mr.  Riduird  Smtmtrfx, 
a  tontlomsn  eqoally  wall  known  aa  a  aMdieal  man  and  aa  a 
phikalhropiat,  hot  who  daanaodp  noUoo  oo  the  praaont  occa- 
■ioB  aa  the  aatbor  of  **  A  new  SfMom  ^of  PhyMolocr.'*  in 
two  volnmoa  oasTo.  pobliahod  1797;  and  in  1813.  of  *  An 
Enminatioo  of  tbo  natnml  and  artificial  Syitean  of  PhiloM>- 
phy  wbkh  now  pravail,'*  in  one  volnme  oetairo,  eotitM, 
**Tho  PrinelploB  of  phjakiloffieal  and  phyaieai  feMnee.** 
The  Isller  work  b  not  quite  equal  to  the  former  in  otyle  or 
annncenent ;  and  them  ia  a  sreater  nceemirf  of  distinfttish- 
mc  tho  prineiplea  of  the  auihor't  philoeophf  from  hit  oonjeo- 
torea  eonoemInK  color,  the  atmoepherio  matter,  cometa,  Ike., 
which,  whether  joat  or  emneom.  are  by  ao  means  nrwwary 
eoBPoqoeooea  of  that  philoenph  j.  T^  OT«n  m  Ihia  depert- 
neat  of  thia  TolonM,  which  I  retatd  A  coroperativelf  the  in- 
IMor  work,  tbe  reaaoninsa  bj  which  Mr.  Baumaiex  iovali- 
ditee  the  hnmanence  of  an  Infinite  power  in  any  finite  aob- 
atanee,  are  the  oiltprinf  of  no  oommon  mind;  and  the 
exporimeot  oo  tbo  expanaibilitjr  of  tbe  air  ia  at  leaat  plaoaible 
and  bishly  imieniona.  But  the  merit,  which  will  leenre  both 
to  the  book  and  to  the  writer  a  hiah  and  hooorable  name 
with  poalority,  eonaiala  in  the  mattorif  force  of  rasaonhiir.  and 
tbs  eopiouaaa#  of  induction,  with  which  he  baa  aaaallcd.  and 
(la  my  opinion)  tnbrerted  the  tyranny  of  the  mechanic  aya- 
tcm  In  phyaiology ;  eatabllfbed  not  only  the  eziatenee  of  final 
eoaaee.  bat  their  aaeamHy  and  eflloieney  hi  every  ayafem  that 
■arimtkeaasBS  of  philosophical;  m 


troduced  (in  a  more  philonophical  form,  and  Ireed 
from  all  its  impurities  and  visionary  accompaniments) 
by  Kant;  in  whom  it  was  tho  native  and  neceasary 
growth  of  his  own  system.  Kant*8  followers,  how- 
ever, on  whom  (for  the  greater  part)  their  master^ 
cUjok  had  follen.  without  or  with  a  very  scanty  por- 
tion of,  his  spirit^  had  adopted  his  dynamic  ideas  only 
as  a  mora  refined  species  of  mechanics.  With  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  fundairental  ideas,  which  can- 
not be  withheld  from  Ficrtk  to  Schxluno  we  owe 
the  completion,  and  the  most  important  victories,  of 
this  revolution  in  philosophy.  To  me  it  will  be  hap- 
pinoK  and  honor  enough,  should  I  succeed  in  render- 
ing the  system  itself  intelligible  to  my  countrymen, 
and  in  the  application  of  it  to  the  most  awful  of  sub- 
jects for  the  most  important  of  pnrposes.  Whether  a 
work  is  the  ofiapring  of  a  num's  own  spirit  and  the 
product  of  original  thinking,  will  be  discovered  by 
those  who  are  its  sole  legitimate  judgea,  by  better 
tests  than  the  mere  reference  to  dates.  For  readen 
in  general,  let  whatever  shall  be  found  in  this,  or 
any  future  work  of  mine,  that  resembles,  or  coincides 
with,  the  doctrines  of  my  German  predecessor,  though 
contemporary,  be  wholly  attributed  to  him :  provided, 
that  the  absence  of  distinct  references  to  his  books, 
which  I  could  not  at  all  times  make  with  truth  as  de- 
signating citations  or  thoughts  actually  derived  from 
him.  and  which,  I  trust  would,  after  this  general  ac- 
knowledgment be  aupeiiluous,  be  not  charged  on  me 
as  an  ungenerous  concealment  or  intentional  plagiar- 
ism. I  have  not  indeed  (eheu !  res  anguslft  domi !) 
been  hitherto  able  to  procure  more  than  two  of  his 
books,  vis:  the  fint  volume  of  his  collected  Tracts, 
and  his  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism ;  to  which, 
however,  I  must  add  a  small  pcunphlet  against  Fichte, 
the  spirit  of  which  was  to  my  feelings  painfully  in- 
congruous with  the  principles,  and  which  (with  the 
usual  allowance  afforded  to  an  antithesis)  displayed 
the  love  of  wiadom  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  love. 
I  regard  truth  as  a  divine  ventriloquist:  I  care  not 
from  whose  mouth  the  sounds  are  supposed  to  proceed, 
if  only  the  words  are  audible  and  intelligible.  **  Albeit, 
I  must  confess  to  be  Half  in  doubt  whether  I  should 
bring  it  forth  or  no,  it  being  so  contrary  to  the  eye  of 
the  world,  and  the  world  so  potent  in  most  men's 
hearts,  that  I  shall  endanger  either  not  to  be  regarded 
or  not  to  be  understood.'*  —  Milton  :  Reaeon  of 
Church  ChvemmenL 


prosremive  power,  for  tho  contradictory  inert  /erce,  baa  a 
•right  to  be  known  and  remembered  aa  the  first  ioaiaurator  of 
the  dynamic  phtloa(^hy  in  Eof  land.  Tbe  aathor*s  viewa,  as 
far  aa  cooeenia  hinaelf.  are  unboitowod  and  completely  Ma 
own,  aa  be  neither  poaaeaaad.  nor  do  hi*  writinga  diaoover. 
the  leaat  acquaintance  with  tbe  works  of  Kant  in  which  tho 
germs  of  philoeophy  exiat.  and  hb  volamea  were  pnblbhed 
many  yeara  before  ihe  ftill  development  of  these  germs  by 
Schelling.  Mr.  Saumaros's  detection  of  the  Bninonian  aya- 
tem  was  no  liaht  or  ordinaiy  serrice  at  the  lime ;  and  I 
searealy  lomembor  in  any  work  oo  any  subject  a  coofuUtion 
ao  thoroughly  aatisfactory.  It  ia  aufllcient  at  this  tbne  to  have 
stated  the  fact;  as  te  the  piaAoe  to  tbe  work,  which  I  have 
already  asnouneed  on  the  Logoa.  I  have  eihibited  ia  detail 
tbe  meriia  of  this  writer  and  genuine  philoaopher  who  aacd- 
ed  only  ha?*  token  hb  Ibundatione  aomewhat  deeper  and 
wider  to  hava  sapsnedsd  a  conaMsnhls  part  of  ay  hbeis. 
8T7 
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And  to  conclude  the  aubject  of  citation,  with  a 
cluster  of  citations,  which,  as  taken  from  books  not 
in  common  use.  may  contribute  to  the  reader's  amuse- 
ment, as  a  voluntary  before  a  sermon. 

"  Dolet  raihi  quidem  deliciis  literarum  inescatos 
subito  jam  homines  adeo  ease,  prssertim  dui  Christ- 
iaooB  se  profiteniur,  et  legere  nisi  quod  addelectation- 
*  em  facit,  sustineant  nihil :  unde  et  disriplinte  severio 
res  et  philuaophia  ipsa  jam  fere  prorsus  etiam  a  doctis 
negliguntur.  Quod  quidem  propositum  studiorum, 
nisi  mature  corrigiuir,  tarn  magnum  rebus  incom- 
raodum  dabit,  quam  dedit  Barbaries  olim.  Pertinax 
res  Barbaries  est,  fatcor:  sed  minus  potest  tamen, 
quam  ilia  mollities  et  persuaaa  prudentia  literarum, 
quss  si  ralione  caret,  sapientiaB  virtutisque  specie 
mortales  misere  circuraducit.  Succedet  igitur,  ut 
arbitror,  baud  ita  multo  post,  pro  rusticana  seculi 
nostri  ruditate  captatrix  ilia  communiloqueidia  robur 
animi  virilis  omne,  omnem  virtutem  masculam  profli- 
gaUira,  nisi  cavetur." 

Simon  GRTNiGUS,  candido  lectori,  prefixed  to  the 
Latin  translation  of  Plato,  by  Marsilius  Ficinus. 
Lugduni,  1557.  A  too  prophetic  remark,  which  has 
been  in  fulfilment  from  the  year  1680  to  the  present, 
1815.  N.  B.  By  "  persuasa  prudentia,"  Grynsus 
means  self-complacent  common  sense  as  opposed  to 
science  and  philosophic  reason. 

*'  Est  medius  ordo  et  velut  equestris  Ingenionim 
quidem  sagacium  et  rebus  humanis  coramodonim, 
non  tamen  in  primam  magnitudinem  patentium. 
Eorum  hominum,  ut  ita  dicam,  mc^'or  annona  est 
Sedulura  esse,  nihil  temere  loqui,  assuescere  labori, 
et  hnagine  prudentiaD  et  raodcstin  tegere  angustiores 
partes  captus  dum  excrcitationem  et  usum,  quo  isti 
in  civilibus  rebus  poilent,  pro  nature  et  magnitudine 

ingenii  pleriquo  accipiunt." Barclau  Arqenis, 

p.  71. 

'*  As  therefore  physicians  are  many  times  forced  to 
leave  such  methods  of  curing  as  themselves  know  to 
be  fittest,  and,  being  over-ruled  by  the  sick  mnn*s 
impatience,  are  fain  to  try  the  best  they  can ;  in  like 
sort,  considering  how  the  case  doth  stand  with  the 
present  age,  full  of  tongue  and  weak  of  brain,  behold 
we  would  (if  our  tubjecl  permitted  I'O  yield  to  the 
stream  thereof  That  way  we  would  be  contented 
to  prove  our  thesis,  which,  being  the  worse  in  itseIC 
notwithstanding,  is  now.  hy  reason  of  common  im- 
becility, the  fitter  and  likelier  to  be  brooked." 

Hooker. 

If  this  fear  could  be  rationally  entertained  in  th^ 
controversial  age  of  Hooker,  under  the  then  robust 
discipline  of  the  scholastic  logic,  pardonably  may  a 
writer  of  the  present  times  anticipate  a  scanty  audi- 
ence for  abstrusest  themes,  and  truths  that  can  neither 
be  communicated  nor  received  without  efibrt  of 
thought,  as  well  as  patience  of  attention. 

*'  Che  s'lo  noo  srro  si  esleakr  de*  pusti. 
Psr  eh*  ^rinini  Stcils  a  noi  predonaioi. 
EM  Booiani  c'l  esirran  m  liso  eonsisoti 
II  tsiDpo  d'Apulcio  plu  noo  si  oomiai: 
Che  It  alloro  un  tol  Huom  MmbraTS  on  Aoino 
Mills  Aiiai  a  mm  di  rsM^mbraa  Uaomini !" 


Di  S^toatffr  JIms.  Satir.  L  1. 10. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  ckaptsr  of  dtffTCsaon  and  aneedotss.  ss  an  iataiMs  pn 
ceding  that  on  the  anion  and  fenens  of  the  imsffination  ot 
plutic  power— On  pedantry  and  pedantic  expreMiona— Ad- 
vice to  founs  auihors  raspectins  pnblicstioo— Vsrioos 
anecdotes  of  the  aotiior't  literary  life,  sad  tbs  pcofiMS  of 
fail  opinions  in  relif  ioa  sad  poliiica 

**  Ebehplastic.  The  toord  i»  notin  Joftnaon,  not 
have  I  met  wUh  U  eUeiohere."  Neither  have  I !  I 
constructed  it  myself  from  the  Greek  word  cic  cy 
rrXamtv,  i.  e.  to  shape  into  one ;  because,  having  to 
convey  a  new  sense.  I  thought  that  a  new  term 
would  both  aid  the  recollection  of  my  meaning,  and 

.  prevent  its  Jbeing  confounded  with  the  usual  import 
of  the  word  imagination.  ,*•  But  this  is  pedantry  .' " 
Not  necessarily  so,  I  hope.  If  I  am  not  misinformed, 
pedantry  consists  in  the  use  of  words  unsuitable  to 
the  time,  place,  and  company.  The  language  of  the 
market  would  be  in  the  schools  as  pedantic^  though 
it  might  not  be  reprobated  by  that  name,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  schools  in  the  market.  The  mere  man  of 
the  world,  who  insists  that  no  other  terms  but  such  as 
occur  in  common  conversation  should  he  employed 
in  a  scientific  disquisition,  and,  with  no  greater  pre- 
cision, ia  as  truly  a  pedant  as  the  man  of  letters,  who, 
either  over-rating  the  acquirements  of  his  auditors, 
or  misled  by  his  own  familiarity  with  technical  or 
scholastic  terms,  converses  at  the  wine-table  with 
his  mind  fixed  on  his  miwcum  or  laboratory ;  even 
though  the  latter  pedant,  instead  of  desiring  his  wife 
to  maJx  the  tta,  should  bid  her  add  to  the  quant.  sufE 
of  thea  sinensis  the  oxyd  of  hydrogen  saturated  with 
caloric.  To  use  the  colloquial  (nnd  in  truth,  some- 
what vulgar)  mctxiphor^  if  the  pedant  of  the  cloister, 
and  the  pedant  of  the  lobby,  both  rmeU  equally  of 
the  iJiop,  yet  the  odour  from  the  Russian  binding  of 
good  old  authentic-loolivg  folios  and  quartos,  is  less 
annoying  than  the  steams  from  tlte  tavern  or  bagnia 
Nay,  tJtough  the  pedantry  of  the  scholar  should  be- 
tray a  little  ostentation,  yet  a  well-conditioned  mind 
would  more  easily,  meihinks,  tolerate  the  fox  Irush 
of  learned  vanity,  than  the  sons  adoUerie  of  a  odd 
teraptuous  ignorlince,  that  assumes  a  merit  from  mn- 
tilation  in  the  self-consoling  sneer  at  the  pompous 
incumbrance  of  tails. 

The  first  lesson  of  philosophic  discipline  is  to  wean 
the  student's  attention  from  the  nRORCZS  of  things, 
which  alone  form  the  vocabulary  of  common  life, 
and  to  direct  it  to  the  ki.nd,  abstracted  from  degree 
Thus  the  chemical  student  is  taught  not  to  be  startled 
at  disquisitions  on  l^at  in  ice.  or  on  latent  and  fixible 
light  In  such  discourse,  the  instructor  has  no  other 
alternative  than  either  to  use  old  words  with  new 
meanings,  (the  plan  adopted  by  Darwin  in  his  Zooho> 
mia.)  or  to  introduce  new  terms,  after  the  example  of 
LiniU8\is,  and  the  framers  of  the  present  chcmit^ 
nomenclature.  The  latter  mode  is  evidently  prefer- 
able, were  it  only  that  the  former  derfkands  a  two-  •* 
fold  exertion  of  thought  in  one  and  the  same  act. 
For  the  reader  (or  hearer)  is  required  not  only  to  learii 
and  bear  in  mind  the  new  definition,  but  lo  uniearq 

I  and  keep  oat  of  hii  view,  the  old  anfl  habitual  mean- 
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bag ;  a  ftr  more  difficult  fAid  perplexing  taak.  and  for 
which  the  mere  aanbiancg  of  eechewing  pedantry 
■eeme  to  me  an  inadequate  compensation.  Where, 
indeed,  it  is  in  our  power  to  recall  an  appropriate 
term  that  had,  without  sufficient  reason,  become 
obsolete,  it  is  doul>tlee8  a  less  evil  to  restore  than  to 
coin  anew.  Thus,  to  express  in  one  word  all  that 
appertains  to  the  perception  considered  as  passive, 
and  merely  recipient,  I  have  adopted  fmm  our  elder 
classics  the  word  iensuout ;  because  sensual  is  not  at 
present  used  except  in  a  bed  sense,  or  at  least  as  a 
moral  distinction,  while  sensitive  and  sensible  would 
each  convey  a  different  meaning.  Thus,  too,  I  have 
Ibliowed  Hookes  Sanderson,  Milton,  &c.  in  desig- 
nating the  immediateness  of  any  act  or  object  of 
knowledge  by  the  word  iniuitionf  used  sometimes 
■objectively,  sometimes  objectively,  even  as  we  use 
the  word  thought;  now  as  the  thought,  or  act  of 
thinking,  and  now  as  a  thought,  or  the  object  of  our 
reflection :  and  we  do  this  without  confusion  or  ob- 
scurity. The  very  words  objective  and  subjective^ 
of  such  constant  recurrence  in  the  schools  of  yore, 
I  have  ventured  to  re-introduce,  because  I  could  not 
■o  briefly,  or  conveniently,  by  any  more  familiar 
terms,  distinguish  the  percipere  from  the  percipi. 
Lastly,  I  have  cautiously  discriminated  the  terms, 
the  REASON,  and  the  understanding,  encouraged 
and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  our  genuine  divines 
arid  philosophers,  before  the  revolution : 


"  both  KA,  sod 


Fanef .  and  undemanding  :  wheoee  the  raol 
Reasom  feceiTes,  and  reason  is  her  beings 
Discumne  or  intuitive,   Diseoarw* 
b  often  year's,  the  (alter  moit  is  oor*s, 
Difieriag  but  in  ikjTve,  in  kind  the  ■ana.*' 

Paradise  Last,  Book  V. 

1  say,  that  T  was  confirmed  by  authority  so  yenera- 
ble;  for  I  had  previous  and  higher  molivea  in  my 
own  convictwn  of  the  importance,  nay,  of  the  necee* 
■ity  of  the  distioction,  as  both  an  indispensable  con- 
dition and  a  vital  part  of  all  sound  speculation  in 
metaphysics,  ethical  or  theological  To  establish  this 
difllioction  was  one  main  object  of  The  Friend;  if 
even  in  a  biography  of  my  own  literaiy  life  I  can 
with  propriety  refer  to  a  work  which  was  printed 
rather  than  published,  or  so  pablished  that  it  had 
been  well  for  the  unfortunate  author  if  it  had  re- 
mained in  manuscript!  J  have  even  at  this  time 
bitter  caose  for  remembering  that  which  a  number 
of  my  suhscriben  have  bat  a  trifling  motive  for  fo^ 
getting.  This  eflTosion  might  have  been  spared ;  but  1 
would  foin  flatter  myself  that  the  reader  will  be  less 
austare  than  an  oriental  professor  of  the  bastinado, 
who,  daring  an  attempt  to  extort  per  aignmentum 
bacnlinnm  a  fall  confession  from  a  culprit,  interrupt- 
ed hia  outciy  of  pain  by  reminding  him  that  it  was 

*  Bat  for  Bondrj  notee  on  Shakipearo,  Ams.  which  have 
fallen  in  mj  way,  1  ihould  have  deemed  it  UDoecenary  to 
ohMTTO,  that  dieeiturse  here,  or  ebewhere,  doee  not  mean 
what  we  ttM9  call  discoaniny ;  bat  the  Ostursion  of  the 
wind,  the  prooeano  of  Keaeraliaalion  and  anbaampiion,  of 
dedvetioo  and  eonelunon.  Thos  philotoi»b7  has  hitkmrU  bean 
Usemrehs,  while  GaooMtrr  is  aimers  and  esssntiaUg,  in- 


*'  a  mere  digression  P'  All  this  noise,  sir,  is  nothing 
to  the  point,  and  no  sort  of  answer  to  my  auEsriONs! 
Ah  !  but  (replied  the  sufllerer)  it  is  the  most  pertineat 
reply  in  nature  to  your  frlouw. 

An  imprudent  man,  of  common  goodness  of  heart, 
caimot  but  wish  to  turn  even  his  imprudences  to  the 
benefit  of  others,  as  for  as  this  is  possible.  If,  there- 
fore, any  one  of  the  readers  of  this  semi-narrative 
should  be  preparing  or  intending  a  periodical  work,  I 
warn  him,  in  the  first  place,  against  trusting  in  the 
number  of  names  on  his  subscription  list.  For  he 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  names  were  put  down  by 
sufficient  authority;  or  should  that  be  ascertained,  it 
still  remains  to  be  known,  whether  they  were  not 
extorted  by  some  over-zealous  friend's  importunity ; 
whether  the  subscriber  had  not  yielded  his  name 
merely  from  want  of  courage  to  answer  no !  and  with 
the  intention  of  dropping  the  work  as  soon  as  possible. 
One  gentleman  procured  me  nearly  a  hundred  names 
for  The  Friend,  and  not  only  took  frequent  opportu- 
nity to  remind  roe  of  his  success  in  his  canvass,  but 
labored  to  impress  my  mind  with  the  sense  of 
the  obligation  I  was  under  to  the  subscribers ;  for  (as 
he  very  pertinently  admonished  me)  *' fifty-two  skUr- 
lings  a  year  was  a  large  sum  to  be  bestowed  on  one 
individual.  Where  there  were  so  many  objects  of 
charity  with  strong  claims  to  the  assistance  of  the 
benevolent."  Of  these  hundred  patrons  ninety  threw 
up  the  publication  before  the  fourth  number,  without 
any  notice ;  though  it  was  well  known  to  them,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  distance,  and  slowness  and 
irregularity  of  the  conveyance,  I  was  compelled  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  stamped  paper  for  at  least  eight 
weeks  beforehand ;  each  sheet  of  which  stood  me  in 
five  pence  previous  to  its  arrival  at  my  printer's; 
though  the  subscription  money  was  not  to  be  received 
till  the  twenty-first  week  ailer  the  commencement 
of  the  work ;  and  lastly,  though  it  was  in  nina  cases 
out  often  impracticable  for  me  to  receive  the  money 
for  two  or  threD  numbeia,  without  paying  an  equal 
sum  for  the  postage. 

In  confirmation  of  my  first  caveat,  I  will  select  one 
fact  among  many.  On  my  list  of  subscribers,  among 
a  considerable  number  of  names  equally  flattering, 
was  that  of  an  Earl  of  Cork,  with  his  addreaa.  He 
might  as  well  have  been  an  Earl  of  Bottle,  for  aught 
/  knew  of  him,  who  had  been  content  to  reverence 
the  peerage  in  abatracto,  rather  than  in  concretis. 
Of  course.  The  Friend  was  regularly  sent, as  far,  if 
I  remember  right,  as  the  eighteenth  number,  i.  e.  till 
a  fortnight  before  the  subscription  was  to  be  paid. 
And  lo !  just  at  this  time  I  received  a  letter  froflk  hia 
lordship,  reproving  me  in  language  far  more  lordly 
than  courteous,  for  my  impudence  in  directing  my 
pamphlets  to  him,  who  knew  nothing  of  me  or  my 
work!  Seventeen  or  eighteen  numbers  of  which, 
however,  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  retain,  probably 
for  the  culinary  or  poet-culinary  conveniences  of  hk 
servants. 

Secondly,  I  warn  all  others  from  the  attempt  to 

deviate  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  publishing  a  work 

by  Ike  trade.    I  thought,  indeed,  that  to  the  purchaaei 

it  was  indifierent,  whether  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
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purchase-money  went  to  the  bookselleTS  or  to  the 
government;  and  that  the  oonvenience  of  receiv- 
ing the  work  by  the  poet  at  his  own  door  would  give 
'  the  preference  to  the  latter.  It  is  hard,  I  own,  to 
have  been  laboring  for  years,  in  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging the  materials;  to  have  spent  every  shilling 
that  could  be  spared  after  the  necessaries  of  life  had 
been  furnished,  in  buying  books,  or  in  journeys  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  them,  or  of  acquiring  facts  at 
the  fountain  head  ;  then  to  buy  the  paper,  pay  for  the 
printing,  &c.  all  at  least  fifteen  per  cent  beyond  what 
the  trade  would  have  paid;  and  then,  after  all,  to 
give  thirty  per  cent  not  of  the  nett  profits,  but  of  the 
gross  results  of  the  sale,  to  a  man  who  has  merely  to 
give  the  books  shelf  or  warehouse  room,  and  permit 
his  apprentice  to  hand  them  over  the  counter  to  those 
who  may  ask  for  them ;  and  this,  too,  copy  by  copy, 
although,  if  the  work  be  on  any  philosophical  or  sci- 
entific subject,  it  may  be  years  before  the  edition  is 
aold  off.  All  this,  I  confess,  must  seem  a  hardship, 
and  one  to  which  the  products  of  industry  in  no  other 
mode  of  exertion  are  subject  Yet  even  this  is  bet- 
ter, far  better,  than  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  unite 
the  functions  of  author  and  publisher.  But  the  most 
prudent  mode  is  to  sell  the  copy-right  at  least  of  one 
or  more  editions,  for  the  most  that  the  trade  will  of!er. 
By  few,  only,  can  a  large  remuneration  be  expected  ; 
but  fifly  pounds  and  ease  of  mind  are  of  more  real 
advantage  to  a  literary  man,  than  the  chance  of  five 
hundred,  with  the  certainty  of  insult  and  degrading 
anxieties.  I  shall  have  been  grievously  misundo^ 
stood,  if  this  statement  should  be  interpreted  as  writ- 
ten with  the  desire  of  detracting  from  the  character* 
of  booksellers  or  publishers.  The  individ  uals  did  not 
make  the  lau-s  and  customs  of  their  trade ;  but  &>  in 
every  other  trade,  take  them  as  ihey  find  them.  Till 
the  evil  can  be  proved  to  be  removable,  and  without 
the  substitution  of  an  equal  or  gt^ater  inconvenience, 
it  were  neither  wise  nor  manly  even  to  complain  of 
it  But  to  use  it  as  a  pretext  for  speaking,  or  even 
for  thinking,  or  feeling,  unkindly  or  opprobriouFly  of 
the  tradesmen  as  individiudf,  would  be  something 
worse  than  unwise  or  even  fbon  unmanly ;  it  would 
be  immoral  and  calumnious !  My  motives  point  in  a 
ftr  difierent  direction,  and  to  far  other  objects,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter. 

A  learned  and  exemplary  old  clergyman,  who 
many  years  ago  went  to  his  reward,  fblk)wed  by  the 
regrets  and  blessings  of  his  flock,  published,  at  his 
own  expense,  two  volumes  octavo,  entitled,  a  new 
Theory  of  Redemption.  The  work  was  most  severely 
handled  in  the  Monthly  or  Critical  Review,  I  forget 
which;  and  this  unprovoked  hostility  became  the 
good  old  man's  favorite  topic  of  conversation  among 
his  friends.  Well !  (he  used  to  exclaim,)  in  the  se- 
cond edition,  T  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
both  the  ignorance  and  the  malignity  of  the  anony- 
mous critic.  Two  or  three  years,  however,  passed 
by  without  any  tidings  from  the  bookseller  who  had 
undertaken  the  printing  and  publication  of  the  work, 
and  who  was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  as  the  author  was- 
known  to  be  a  man  of  large  property.  At  length  the 
accounts  were  written  for ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 


weeks  they  were  presented  by  the  rider  far  ibie  faoaae, 
in  person.  My  old  friend  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
holding  the  scroll  with  no  very  firm  hand,  began — 
Papert  ao  muA:  O.  moderate  enough — not  at  all 
beyond  my  expectation !  Printing,  §o  much :  Wc-ll ! 
moderate  enough !  S^tfeAtn^,  covers,  advertieemente, 
carriage^  ^.  so  much :  Still  nothing  amiss.  Sdlrr- 
idge,  (for  orthography  is  no  necessary  port  of  a  book- 
seller's literary  acquirements)  £3.  3s.  Bless  me! 
only  three  guineas  for  the  what  d'ye  call  it  f  the  sdl- 
eridge  f  No  more,  sir,  replied  the  rider.  Nay,  but 
that  is  too  moderate !  rejoined  my  old  friend.  Only 
three  guineas  for  eeUing  a  thousand  copies  of  a  work 
in  two  volumes  ?  O  sir!  (cries  the  young  traveller,) 
you  have  mistaken  the  word.  There  have  been  none 
of  them  sold ;  they  have  been  sent  back  from  London 
long  ago ;  and'  this  JC3.  3fl.  is  for  the  cdlaridge,  or 
warehouse-room  in  our  book  cdlar.  The  work  was 
in  consequence  preferred  from  the  ominous  pellar  of 
the  publisher  to  the  author's  garret;  and  on  present- 
ing a  copy  to  an  acquaintance,  the  old  gentlenum 
used  to  tell  the  anecdote  with  great  humor,  and  still 
greater  good  nature. 

With  equal  lack  of  worldly  knowledge,  I  was  a  far 
more  than  equal  suflerer  for  it  at  the  very  outset  of 
my  authorship.  Toward  the  close  pf  the  first  year 
from  the  time  that  in  an  inauspicious  hour,  I  left  the 
friendly  cloisters,  and  the  happy  grove  of  quiet,  ever 
honored  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  I  was  perauaded 
by  sundry  Philanthropists  and  Anti-polemists,  to  set 
on  foot  a  periodical  work,  entitled  The  W-\tchman, 
that  (according  to  the  general  motto  of  the  work)  aU 
might  know  the  truth,  and  thai  the  truth  mightmake  vs 
free  !  In  order  to  exempt  it  from  the  stamp  tax,  and 
likewise  to  contribute  as  little  as  possible  to  the  sup- 
posed guilt  of  a  war  against  freedom,  it  was  to  be 
published  on  every  eighth  day,  thirty-two  pages, 
large  octavo,  closely  printed,  and  price  only  Fom 
PENCE.  Accordingly,  with  a  flaming  prospectufe, 
*'  Knowledge  is  Pouxr,**  ^c.  to  try  the  slate  cf  the  po- 
litical atmosphere,  and  so  forth,  I  set  off  on  a  tour  to 
the  north,  from  Bristol  to  SheflSeld,  for  the  purpoae 
of  procuring  customers,  preaching  by  the  way  in  most 
of  the  great  towns,  as  an  hireless  volimteer,  in  a  Uoe 
coat  and  white  waistcoat  that  not  a  rag  of  the  woman 
of  Babylon  might  be  seen  on  me.  For  I  was  at  that 
time,  and  long  after,  though  a  Trinitarian  (i.  e.  ad 
nofinam  Platonis)  in  philosophy,  yet  a  sealous  Unitap 
rian  in  religion ;  more  accuraieiy.  I  was  a  ptHanlhrO' 
pistt  one  of  those  who  believe  our  Lord  to  Lave  been 
the  real  son  of  Joseph,  and  wbo  lay  the  main  stieai 
on  the  resurrection  rather  than  on  the  cnicifixioo. 
O!  never  can  1  remember  those  days  with  either 
shame  or  regret  For  I  was  most  sincere,  moat  dis- 
interested !  My  opinions  were,  indeed,  in  many  and 
roost  important  points,  erroneous;  but  my  heart  was 
single.  Wealth,  rank,  life  itself,  then  seemed  cheap 
to  mo,  compared  with  the  interestsofc  what  I  believed 
lo  be)  the  truth,  and  the  will  of  my  Maker.  I  cannot 
even  accuse  myself  of  having  been  actuated  by  va- 
nity ;  for  in  the  expansion  of  my  enthusiasm,  I  did 
not  think  of  myself  at  all. 

My  campaign  commenced  at  Birmingham;  and  my 
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fini  atlMk  wm  oo  •  rigid  CalirinHt,  m  ttllow 
dler  by  tnd«.  Ha  wm  a  tell  diogy  man,  in 
kogth  was  so  pndonunant  over  breadth,  that  he 
might  alnioat  have  been  bonowed  for  a  foandery 
poker.  O  that  fiiee !  a  &oe  Kofin^stt !  I  have  it  be- 
fore me  at  this  moment  The  lank,  black,  twine-like 
hair,  pingui  mtueaii,  cat  in  a  itmit  line  along  the 
black  etnbble  of  hie  thin  gunpowder  eye-browi,  that 
looked  like  a  leorched  afier^matk  from  a  last  week's 
shaving.  His  coat  collar  behind  in  perfect  unison, 
both  of  coloor  and  lustre,  with  the  coarse  yet  glib 
oonlage,  that  I  suppose  he  called  his  hair,  and  which 
widi  a  AeaJ  inward  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  (the  only 
approach  to  fleiure  in  his  whole  figure,)  slunk  in  be- 
hind his  waistcoat;  while  the  countenance^  lank, 
dark,  veiy  kard^  and  with  strong  perpendicular  fur- 
rows, gave  me  a  dim  notfon  of  some  one  looking  at 
me  throngh  a  uaed  giidiran,  all  soot,  grease  and  iron ! 
But  he  was  one  of  the  tkorougk  hred,  a  true  lover  of 
liberty,  and  d  was  informed)  had  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  many,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  one  of  the  horns 
of  the  second  beast  in  the  Revelatkins.  tMat  tpoke  like 
a  dragm.  A  peraon,  to  whom  one  of  my  letters  of 
recommendation  had  been  addressed,  was  my  intro- 
ducer.' It  was  a  new  event  in  my  life,  my  fint  $lnhe 
in  the  pew  business  I  had  undertaken  of  an  author, 
yea,  and  of  an  author  trading  on  his  own  account. 
My  companion,  afler  some  imperfect  sentences,  and 
a  mnltitode  of  hums  and  baas,  abandoned  the  cause 
to  his  client ;  and  I  commenced  an  harangue  of  half 
an  hoar  to  Phileleutheros,  the  laUow  chandler,  vaiy- 
ing  my  notes  through  the  whole  gamut  of  eloquence, 
from  the  ratiocinative  to  the  declamatory,  and  in  the 
latter  from  the  pathetic  to  the  indignant.  T  aigued,  I 
described,  I  promised,  I  prophesied ;  and  beginning 
with  the  captivity  of  nations,  I  ended  with  the  near 
approach  of  the  millennium,  finishing  the  whol^with 
some  of  my  own  verses  describing  that  glorious  slate, 
oat  of  the  RdigUmt  Mumngt: 

■  Oocb  dcBgliti, 

M  fkmt  to  flsrth,  perMittod  ▼toitanta ! 
When  in  Mnw  boar  of  tolomn  jnbilM 
The  msMive  rate*  of  Paradise  are  thrown 
Wide  open :  and  forth  cone  in  fragmenta  wild 
Sweet  eeboea  of  anearthtjr  melodiea. 
And  odoaie  mateb'd  from  beds  of  amanmlh. 
And  tbej  that  from  the  erntal  riTer  of  life 
Bpring  np  on  fraibeo'd  winf  ■*  ambroaial  iralea ! 

Rtligitn  Mt$ingM,  1.  356^ 

My  taper  man  of  lights  listened  with  peneverant 
and  praiseworthy  patience,  though  (as  I  was  aAer 
wards  told  on  complaining  of  certam  gales  that  were 
not  altogether  ambrosial)  it  was  a  meliing  day  with 
him.  And  what.  Sir.  (he  said,  afler  a  short  pause) 
mignt  the  cost  be  ?  Only  four-pxncx,  (O  !  how  I  felt 
the  anti-climaz,  the  al^emal  bathos  of  that  /ovrv 
pence  !)  only  four-pence.  Sir,  each  number  to  he  pub- 
lished  on  every  eighik  day.  That  comes  to  a  deal  of 
money  at  the  end  of  a  year.  And  how  much  did  you 
say  there  was  to  be  for  the  money  T  Thirty-two  pages. 
Sir!  large  octavo,  closely  printed.  Thirty  and  two 
pages!  Bless  me!  why,  except  what  I  does  in  a 
family  way  on  the  Sabbath,  that's  more  than  I  ever 
reads,  Sir,  ail  the  year  round !  1  am  as  gr^t  a  one, 
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as  any  man  in  Brummagem,  Sir !  for  liberty  and  truth, 
and  all  them  sort  of  things,  but  as  to  this,  (no  ofience, 
I  hope.  Sir!)  I  must  beg  to  be  excused. 

So  ended  my  first  canvam ;  from  causes  that  I  shall 
presently  mention,  I  made  but  one  other  application 
in  penon.  This  took  place  at  Manchester,  to  a  stately 
and  opulent  wholesale  dealer  in  cottons.  He  took  my 
letter  of  introduction,  and  having  perused  it,  mea- 
sured me  from  head  to  foot,  and  agam  from  foot  to 
head,  and  then  asked  if  I  had  any  bill  or  invoice  of 
the  thing ;  T  presented  my  piospectos  to  him ;  he  ra- 
pidly skimmed  and  hummed  over  the  fiitt  side,  and 
still  more  rapidly  the  second  and  concluding  page ; 
cnuAied  it  within  his  fingers  and  the  palm  of  his 
hand ;  then,  most  deliberately  and  tignijieanily 
rubbed  and  smoothed  one  part  against  the  other; 
and,  lastly,  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  turned  his  \mitik 
on  me  with  an  **  over-run  with  these  articles !"  and  so, 
without  another  syllable,  retired  into  his  counting- 
house;  and,  I  can  truly  say,  to  my  unspeakable 


This,  I  have  said,  was  my  second  and  last  attempt. 
On  returning  baffled  from  the  fiist,  in  which  I  hod 
vainly  essayed  to  repeat  the  miracle  of  Orpheus  with 
the  Brummagem  patriot,  I  dined  with  the  tradesman 
who  had  introduced  me  to  him.  Afler  dinner,  he  im- 
portuned me  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him,  and  two  or 
three  other  illominati  of  the  same  rank.  I  objected, 
both  because  I  was  engaged  to  spend  the  evening 
with  a  minister  and  his  friends,  and  because  I  had 
never  smoked  except  once  or  twice  in  my  life  time, 
and  then  it  was  herb  tobacco  mixed  with  Oronooko. 
On  the  assurance,  however,  that  the  tobacco  was 
equally  mild,  and  seefaig,  too,  that  it  was  of  a  yellow 
oolom-,  (not  forgetting  the  lamentable  difflculty  I  have 
always  experienced  in  saying  no!  and  in  abstaining 
from  what  the  people  about  me  were  doing,)  I  took 
half  a  pipe,  filling  the  lower  part  of  the  bowl  with 
salt  I  was  soon,  however,  compelled  to  resign  it  m 
consequence  of  a  giddiness  and  distressful  feeling  m 
my  eyes,  which,  as  I  had  drunk  but  a  single  gloss  of 
ale.  must,  I  knew,  have  been  the  eflect  of  the  tobac- 
co. Soon  after,  deeming  myself  recovered,  I  sallied 
forth  to  my  engagement  but  the  walk  and  the  fheah 
air  brought  on  all  the  symptoms  again,  and  I  had 
scarcely  entered  the  minister's  dravring  room,  and 
opened  a  small  paoquet  of  letters,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Bristol  for  me,  era  I  sunk  back  on  the 
sofa  in  a  sort  of  swoon  rather  than  sleep.  Fortunate- 
ly, T  had  found  jnst  time  enough  to  inform  him  of  the 
confused  state  of  my  feelings,  and  of  the  occasion. 
For  here  and  thus  I  lay,  my  fiice  like  a  wall  that  is 
white-washing,  deathly  pale,  and  with  the  cold  dropa 
of  perspiration  ruiming  down  it  fiom  my  forehead, 
while,  one  afler  another,  there  dropt  in  the  diflerent 
gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  and  spend 
the  evening  with  me,  to  the  number  of  from  fifieen 
to  twenty.  As  the  poison  of  tobacco  acts  but  for  a 
short  time.  I  at  length  avroke  from  insensibility,  and 
loAed  round  on  the  party,  my  eyes  dazzled  by  the 
candles  which  had  been  lighted  in  the  interim.  By 
way  of  relieving  my  embarrassment,  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen began  the  convenatfon,  with  **  Hcne  you  smi 
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a  paper  to-day,  Mr.  Coleridge  V  Sir!  (I  replied,  rub- 
bing my  eyee,)  *'  I  am  far  from  convinced,  that  a 
Christiaa  is  permitted  to  read  either  newspapers  or 
any  other  works  of  merely  political  and  temporary 
interest"  This  remark,  so  ludicrously  inapposite  to, 
or,  mther,  incongruous  with,  the  purpose  fijr  which  I 
was  known  to  have  visited  Birmingham,  and  to  assist 
me  in  which  they  were  all  then  met,  produced  an 
involuntary  and  general  bunt  of  laughter ;  and  sel- 
dom, indeed,  have  I  passed  so  many  delightful  hours, 
as  I  enjoyed  in  that  room  from  the  moment  of  that 
laugh  to  an  early  hour  the  next  morning.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  so-mixed  and  numerous  a  party,  have  I 
since  heard  conversation  sustained  with  such  anima- 
tion, enriched  with  such  variety  of  information,  and 
enlivened  witb  such  a  flow  of  anecdote.  Both  then 
and  afterwards,  they  all  joined  in  dissuading  me  from 
proceeding  with  my  scheme ;  assured  me,  in  the  moet 
friendly,  and  yet  most  flattering  expreraions,  that  the 
employment  was  neither  fit  for  me,  nor  I  fit  for  the 
employment.  Yet  if  I  had  determined  on  persevering 
in  it,  they  promised  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  procure  subscribers,  and  insisted  that  I  should  make 
no  more  applications  in  person,  but  carry  on  the  can- 
vass by  proxy.  The  same  hospitable  reception,  the 
same  dissuasion,  and,  (that  failing,)  the  same  kind  ex- 
ertions in  my  behalf,  I  met  with  at  Manchester, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  indeed,  at  every  place 
in  which  I  took  up  my  sojourn.  I  often  recall  with 
ofiectionate  pleasure  the  many  respectable  men  who 
interested  themselves  for  me,  a  perfect  stranger  to 
them,  not  a  few  of  whom  I  can  still  name  among  my 
friends.  They  will  bear  witness  for  me,  how  oppo- 
site even  then  my  principles  were  to  those  of  jacobin- 
ism, or  even  of  democracy,  and  can  attest  the  strict 
accuracy  of  the  statement  which  I  have  left  on 
record  in  the  10th  and  11th  numben  of  The 
Fribna 

From  this  reroemberable  tour  I  returned  with  nearly 
a  thousand  names  on  the  subscription  listof  the  Watch- 
man ;  jret  more  than  half  convinced,  that  prudence 
dictated  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme.  But  for 
this  very  reason  I  penevered  in  it;  for  I  was  at  that 
period  of  my  life  so  completely  hag-ridden  by  the  fear 
of  being  influenced  by  selfish  motives,  that  to  know 
a  mode  of  conduct  to  be  the  dictate  of  prudence,  was 
a  sort  of  presumptive  proof  to  my  feelings,  that  the 
contrary  was  the  dictate  of  duty.  Accordingly,  I 
ooumenced  the  work,  which  was  announced  in  Lon- 
don by  long  bills,  in  letters  larger  than  had  ever  been 
seen  before,  and  which  (I  have  been  informed,  for  I 
did  not  see  them  myself)  eclipsed  the  glories  even  of 
the  lottery  pu0s.  But,  alas!  the  publication  of  the 
very  first  number  was  delayed  beyond  the  day  an- 
notmced  for  its  appearance.  In  the  second  number, 
an  essay  against  fiut  day»,  with  a  most  censurable  ap* 
plication  of  a  text  from  Isaiah  for  its  motto,  lost  me 
near  fiv«  hundred  of  my  subscribers  at  one  blow.  In 
the  two  following  numbers  I  made  enemies  of  all  my 
Jacobin  and  Democratic  patrons ;  for,  disgusted  ^r 
their  infidelity,  and  their  adoption  of  French  momla 
with  French  pkUoaophy ;  and  perhaps  thinking,  that 
charity  ought  to  begin  nearest  home;  instead  of 


abusing  the  Government  and  fiie  Aristocrals  chiefly 
or  entirely,  as  had  been  expected  of  me,  I  levelled 
ray  attacks  at  "modem  patriotism,**  and  even  ven- 
tured to  declare  my  belief,  that  whatever  the  motivet 
of  ministere  might  have  been  for  the  seditioo  (or  si  it 
was  then  the  fitfhion  to  call  them,  the  gagging)  bilh. 
yet,  the  bills  themselves  would  produce  an  efiect  to 
be  desired  by  all  the  true  friends  of  freedom,  ss  ftr  m 
they  should  contribute  to  deter  men  liom  openly  de- 
claiming on  subjects,  the  principles  of  which  they  hsd 
never  bottomed,  and  from  *'  pleading  to  the  poor  snd 
ignorant,  instead  of  pleading /or  them."  At  the  turn 
time  I  avowed  my  conviction,  that  national  educa- 
tion, and  a'concurring  spread  of  the  gospel,  were  the 
indispensable  condition  of  any  true  political  ameliO' 
ration.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  seventh  number  wm 
published,  I  had  the  mortification  (but  why  sbooid  I 
say  this,  when,  in  truth,  I  cared  too  little  for  aoythuy 
th8;t  concerned  my  woridly  interests  to  be  at  all  raor 
tified  about  it  T)  of  seeing  the  preceding  numben  ex- 
posed in  sundiy  old  iroo-shops  for  a  penny  apieoe. 
At  the  ninth  number  I  dropt  the  work.  But  from 
the  London  publisher  I  could  not  obtain  a  shilling; 

he  was  a and  set  me  at  defianre.    From  other 

places  I  procured  but  little,  and  after  such  delays  as 
rendered  that  little  worth  nothing ;  and  I  should  have 
been  inevitably  thrown  into  jail  by  my  Bristol  print- 
er, who  refused  to  wait  «ven  for  a  month  for  a  sum 
between  eighty  and  ninety  pounds,  if  the  money  hsJ 
not  been  paid  for  me  by  a  man  by  no  means  affluent, 
a  dear  friend  who  attached  himself  to  me  from  my 
first  arrival  at  Bristol,  who  has  continued  my  friend 
with  a  fidelity  unconquered  by  time  or  even  by  my 
own  apparent  neglect ;  a  friend  from  whom  I  never 
received  an.  advice  that  was  not  wise,  or  a  remon- 
strance that  was  not  gentle  and  aflectionate. 

Coracientiously  an  opponent  of  the  first  revolQ- 
tionary  war,  yet  with  my  eyes  thotooghly  opened  to 
the  true  character  and  impotence  of  the  fiivorenof 
revolutionary  principles  in  England,  principles  which 
I  held  in  abhorrence  (for  it  was  part  of  my  poliMal 
creed,  that  whoever  ceased  to  act  as  an  indivUtd 
by  making  himself  a  mettiber  of  any  toeiety  not  auc^ 
tioned  by  his  government,  forfeited  the  rights  of  a 
citizen)— «  vehement  anti-ministerialist,  but  after  the 
invasion  of  Switzerland,  a  more  vehement  aoti-falU- 
can,  and  still  more  intensely  an  anti-jacobin,  I  retired 
to  a  cottage  at  Stowey,  and  provided  for  my  scanty 
maintenance  by  writing  verses  for  a  London  Mofmog 
P&per.  I  saw  plainly,  that  literature  was  note  pro- 
fession by  which  I  could  expect  to  live ;  for  I  cooM 
not  disguise  from  myself,  that  whatever  my  talenH 
might  or  might  not  be  in  other  respects,  yet  diey  were 
not  of  the  sort  that  could  enable  me  to  become  a  pop- 
ular  writer ;  and  that  whatever  my  opinions  misht 
be  in  themselves,  they  were  almost  equi-distsntfrcm 
all  the  three  prominent  parties,  the  Pittites,  the  Fos- 
ites,  and  the  Democrats.  Of  the  unsaleable  nalnre 
of  my  writings  I  had  an  amusing  memento  ooe 
morning  from  my  own  servant  girl.  For  happening 
to  rise  at  an  eariier  hour  than  usual,  I  observed  her 
putting  an  extravagant  quantity  of  paper  into  the 
grate  in  order  to  light  the  fire,  and  mihily  diecked 
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Iwr  §xr  har  WMtefulneM,*  k.  Sir!  (replied  poor  Nan- 
ny.) why.  it  it  only  •*  Watchmen." 

I  now  devoted  myielf  to  poetry  and  to  the  atndy 
of  ethioi  and  peychology  {  and  so  proibund  was  my 
admiratian  at  this  tiine  of  Hariley'i  iijnays  on  Man, 
that  I  gave  hia  name  to  my  first  bom.  In  addition 
to  the  gentleman, my  neighbour,  whose  garden  joined 
on  to  my  little  orchard,  and  the  cultivation  of  whose 
fiiendship  had  been  my  sole  motive  in  choosing 
Slowey  ibr  my  residence,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
loqoire,  shortly  after  my  seUleroent  there,  an  inval- 
oable  blcasing  in  the  society  and  neighborhood  of 
ne,  to  whom  I  could  look  up  with  equal  reverence, 
whether  1  regarded  him  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  or 
a  man.  His  convemtion  extended  to  almost  all  sub- 
jects, except  physics  and  politics ;  with  the  latter  he 
never  tioabled  himself.  Yet  neither  my  retirement 
nor  my  utter  abstraction  from  all  the  disputes  of  the 
day  could,  aecnie  me  in  those  jealous  times  from  sus- 
picion and  obloquy,  which  did  not  stop  at  me,  but 
extended  to  my  excellent  friend,  whose  perfect  inno- 
eenoe  was  even  adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt  One 
of  the  many  busy  sycopAan/s*  of  that  day  (I  here  use 
ths  word  sycophant  in  its  original  sense,  as  a  wretch 
fiboflatterM  the  prevailing  party  by  informing  against 
hb  neighbors,  onder  pretence  that  they  are  exporters 
of  prohibited  J^s  or  fiwciesi  for  the  moral  application 
of  the  term  it  matters  not  which)— one  of  these  syco- 
phsntic  law-mongrels,  discoursing  on  the  pclitict  of 
the  neighbourhood,  uttered  the  following  deep  re- 
maifc:  **  As  to  Cderidge,  there  is  not  so  much  harm 
in  Am,  ibr  he  is  a  whiribrain  that  talks  whatever 

oomes  uppermost;  but  that !  he  is  the  dark 

trutor.     You  never  heard  him  eay  a  syOabU  on  the 
pd^eeL" 

Now  that  the  hand  of  Ftovidence  has  disciplined 
oB  Europe  into  sobriety,  as  men  tame  wild  elephants, 
by  alternate  blows  and  caresses;  now  that  English- 
men of  all  daaaes  are  restored  to  their  old  English 
nocioiis  and  feelings,  it  will  with  difiiculty  be  credit- 
ed, how  great  an  influence  was  at  that  time  possessed 
sad  exerted  by  the  spuit  of  secret  de&mation,  (the 
loo  constant  attendant  on  pArty  zeal !)  during  the  rest-(  t 
lea  interim  from  1793  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Addnigton  administration,  or  the  year  before  the 
traee  of  Anuena.  For  by  the  latter  period  the  minds 
of  the  partiaana,  exhausted  by  excess  of  stimulatnn, 
and  humbled  by  mntual  disappointment,  had  become 
Isoguid.  The  same  causes  that  inclined  the  nation 
lo  pesce,  disposed  the  individuals  to  reconciliation. 
Bodi  parties  had  found  themselves  in  the  wrong. 
The  one  had  confessedly  mistaken  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  thfe  revolution,  and  the  other  had  miscalculated 
both  its  moral  and  its  physical  resources.  The  ex- 
periment was  made  at  the  price  of  great,  almost  we 
may  lay,  of  humiliating  sacrifices  ;  and  wise  men 
feresaw  that  it  would  fail,  at  least  in  its  direct  and 
Mteosible  olgect  Yet  it  was  purchased  cheaply, 
iod  rsaliied  an  ot^ect  of  equal  value,  and,  if  poa- 
■Ue,  of  still  more  vital  importance.    For  it  brought 


*  Zmvc  ^ivfiy,  to  ibow  or  detsei  flss,  the  ezpnrtatioii  of 
vttoK  inm  AMiea,  was  lbri»idds&  br  the  lavs, 
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about  a  national  unanimity,  unexampled  in  our  his 
tory  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  Providence, 
never  wanting  to  a  good  work  when  men  have  done 
their  parts,  soon  provided  a  common  focus  in  the 
cause  of  Spain,  which  made  us  all  once  more  Eng- 
lishmen, by  at  once  gmtifying  and  correctmg  the 
predilections  of  both  parties.  The  sincere  reveren 
of  the  throne  felt  the  cause  of  loyalty  ennobled  by 
its  alliance  with  that  of  freedom ;  while  the  honetl 
zealots  of  the  people  could  not  but  admit  that  fireedoro 
itself  assumed  a  more  winning  form,  humanized  by 
loyalty,  and  consecrated  by  rehgious  principle.  The 
youthful  enthusiasts,  who,  flattered  by  the  morning 
rainbow  of  the  French  revolution,  had  made  a  boast 
of  expatriating  their  hopes  and  fears,  now  disciplined 
by  the  succeeding  storms,  and  sobered  by  increase 
of  years,  had  been  taught  to  prize  and  honor  the 
spirit  of  nationality  as  the  best  safeguard  of  national 
independence,  and  this  again  as  the  absolute  prere- , 
quisite  and  necessary  basis  of  popular  rights. 

If  in  Spain,  too,  disappointment  has  nipt  our  too 
forward  expectations,  yet  all  is  not  destroyed  that  is 
checked.  The  crop  was  perhaps  springing  up  too 
rank  in  the  stalk  to  kern  well;  and  there  were, 
doubtless,  symptoms  of  the  Gallican  blight  on  it  If 
superstition  and  despotism  have  been  suffered  to  let 
in  their  wolvish  sheep  to  trample  and  eat  it  down 
even  to  the  surface,  yet  the  roots  remain  alive,  and 
the  second  growth  may  prove  ail  the  stronger  and 
healthier  for  the  temporary  interruption.  At  all 
events,  to  us  heaven'  has  been  just  and  gracious. 
The  people  of  England  did  their  best,  and  have  re- 
ceived their  rewards.  Long  may  we  continue  to 
deserve  it !  Causes,  which  it  had  been  too  generally 
the  habit  of  former  statesmen  to  regard  as  belonging 
to  another  world,  are  now  admitted,  by  all  ranks,  to 
have  been  the  main  agents  of  our  success.  *'Wef ought 
from  heaven ;  the  stare  in  their  couraet  fought  againat 
Sisera."  If,  then,  unanimity,  grounded  on  moral 
feelings,  has  been  among  the  least  equivocal  sources 
of  our  national  glory,  that  man  deserves  the  esteem 
of  his  countrymen,  even  as  patriots,  who  devotes  his 
life  and  the  utmost  efl&rts  of  his  intellect  to  the  pre- 
servation and  continuance  of  that  unanimity  by  the 
disclosure  and  establishment  of  principle.  For  by 
these  all  opinione  must  be  ultimately  tried ;  and  (as 
the  feelings  of  men  are  worthy  of  regard  only  as  far 
as  they  are  the  representatives  of  their  fixed  opinions) 
on  the  knowledge  of  these,  all  unanimity,  not  acci* 
dental  and  fleeting,  must  be  grounded.  Let  the 
scholar  who  doubts  this  assertion,  refer  only  lo  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  Edmund  Bubke,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war,  and  compare 
them  with  his  speeches  and  writings  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution.  He  will  find 
the  principiet  exactly  the  same,  and  the  deductions 
the  same;  but  the  practical  inferences  almost  op- 
posite, in  the  one  case,  from  those  drawn  in  the 
other;  yet  in  both  equally  legitimate,  and  in  both 
equally  confirmed  by  the  results.  Whence  gained 
he  this  superiority  of  foresight?  Whence  artMO  the 
striking  difference,  and,  in  most  mstances,  even  the 
discrepancy  between  the  grounds  assigned  by  him 
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and  by  those  who  voted  vitA  him,  on  the  nme 
qaestions?  How  are  we  to  explain  the  nolorioas 
fkct,  that  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Edmund 
Burke  are  more  interesting  at  the  present  day  than 
they  were  found  at  the  time  of  their  first  publication ; 
while  those  of  his  illustrious  confederates  are  either 
forgotten,  or  exist  only  to  Aimish  proofs  that  the  same 
conclusion  which  one  man  had  deduced  scientifically, 
maybe  brought  out  by  another,  in  consequence  of 
errors  that  luckily  chanced  to  neutralize  each  other  7 
It  would  be  unhandsome  as  a  conjectare,  even  were 
it  not,  as  it  actually  is.  false  in  point  of  fact,  to  a^ 
tribute  this  difference  to  deficiency  of  talent  on  the 
part  of  Burke's  friends,  or  of  experience,  or  of  his- 
toricftl  knowledge.  The  satisfaftory  solution  is,  thai 
Edmund  Burke  pmtscssed.  and  had  sedulously  sharp- 
ened, that  eye  which  sees  all  things,  actions,  and 
events,  in  relation  to  the  law*  that  determine  their 
existence,  and  circumscribe  their  possibility.  He 
referred  habitually  to  principles.  He  was  a  ^rien- 
iific  statesman ;  and,  therefore,  a  Ker.  For  every 
principle  contains,  in  itself,  the  germs  of  a  prophecy ; 
and  88  the  prophetic  power  is  the  essential  privilege 
of  science,  so  the  fulfilment  of  its  oracles  supplies 
the  outward,  and  (t(9  men  in  general)  the  only  test  of 
its  claim  Co  the  title.  Wearisome  as  Burke's  refine- 
ments appeared  to  bis  parliamentary  auditors,  yet  the 
cultivated  classes  throughout  £urope  have  reason  to 
be'thankful  that 

'  ■  he  want  oo  refininir. 
And  thought  of  convincing,  wbilo  tbef  thought  of  dining. 

Our  yery  aign-boaidi  (said  an  illustrious  friend  to 
me)  give  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  Titian  in 
the  world.  In  like  manner,  not  only  the  debates  in 
parliament,  not  only  our  proclamations  and  state  pa- 
pers, but  the  essays  and  leading  paragraphs  of  our 
journals  are  so  many  remembrancen  of  Edmund 
Burke.  Of  this  the  reader  may  easily  convince  him- 
self, if  either  by  recollection  or  reference  ha  will 
compare  the  opposition  newspapers  at  the  commence- 
ment and  during  the  five  or  six  following  years  of 


government  pmtr  ntrceillance  of  myaelf  and  fiieod. 
There  must  have  been  not  only  abondance,  bot  vari- 
ety of  these  **  honorable  men,"  at  the  disposal  of  Min- 
isters ;  for  this  proved  a  very  honest  fellow.  After 
three  weeks*  truly  Indian  perseverance  in  tracking 
us,  (for  we  were  commonly  together,)  during  all  which 
time  seldom  were  we  out  of  doors,  bot  he  contrived 
to  be  within  hearing,  (and  all  the  time  utteriy  uiwos- 
ported;  how,  indeed,  cmld  such  a  suspicion  enter 
our  fancies  7)  be  not  only  rejected  Sir  Dogberry's  re- 
quest that  he  would  try  yet  a  little  longer,  but  de- 
clared to  him  his  belief,  that  both  my  friend  and  my- 
self were  as  good  subjet^ts,  for  at!ght  he  could  disco- 
ver to  the  contrary,  as  any  in  His  Majesty's  domin- 
ions. He  had  repeatedly  hid  himself,  he  said,  for 
hours  together,  behind  a  bank  at  the  sea-side,  (our 
favorite  seat.)  and  ovcrhcaitl  our  oonvenation.  At 
first  ho  fancied  that  we  were  aware  of  our  danger; 
for  he  oAcn  heard  me  talk  of  one  Spy  Naty,  which 
he  was  inclined  to  interpret  of  himself,  and  of  a  re- 
markable feature  belonging  to  him ;  but  he  was  speed- 
ily convinced  that  it  was  a  man  who  had  made  a 
hook,  and  lived  lung  ago.  Our  talk  ran  most  upon 
book(>.  and  we  were  perpetually  desiring  each  other 
to  look  at  thif,  and  to  listen  to  that ;  but  he  could  ehu 
catch  a  word  about  politics.  Once  he  had  joined  me 
on  the  road ;  (this  occurred  as  I  was  returning  home 
alone  from  my  friend's  house,  which  was  about  three 
miles  from  my  own  cottage,)  and  passing  himself  off 
as  a  traveller,  he  had  entered  into  conversation  with 
me,  and  talked,  of  purpose,  in  a  democrat  way,  in  or- 
der to  draw  me  out  The  result,  it  appears,  not  only 
convinced  him  that  I  was  no  friend  to  jacobinism,  but 
(he  added)  I  had  **  plainly  made  it  out  to  be  such  a 
silly  as  well  as  wicked  thing,  that  he  felt  ashamed, 
though  he  had  only  put  it  on.**  I  distinctly  remem- 
bered the  occurrence,  and  had  mentioned  it  immedi- 
ately on  my  return,  repeating  what  the  traveller  with 
his  Bardolph  nose  had  said,  with  my  own  answer; 
and  so  little  did  I  suspect  the  true  object  of  my 
*'  tempter  ere  accuser,"  that  I  expressed,  with  no  small 
pleasure,  my  hope  and  belief  Ihat  the  converantion 
the  French   revolution,  with   the  sentiments,  and  i  had  been  ofsome  service  to  the  poor  misled  malcontent. 


grounds  of  argument  assumed  in  the  same  class  of 
journals  at  present,  and  for  some  years  past 

Whether  the  spirit  of  jacobinism,  which  the  writ- 
ings of  Burke  exorcised  from  the  higher  and  from  the 
literary  classes,  may  not,  like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet, 
be  heard  moving  and  mining  in  tho  underground 
charaberB  with  an  activity  the  more  dangerous  be- 
cause less  noisy,  may  admit  of  a  question.  I  have 
I  given  my  opinions  on  this  point,  and  the  grounds  of 
I  them,  in  my  letters  to  Judge  Fletcher,  occasioned  by 
I  his  CHARGE  to  the  Wexford  grand  jury,  and  published 


This  incident,  therefore,  prevented  all  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  report,  which,  through  a  friendly  medi- 
um, came  to  me  from  the  roaster  of  the  village  inn, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  entertain  the  govemmeta 
gentleman  in  his  best  maimer,  but,  above  all,  to  be 
silent  concerning  such  a  person  being  in  his  houae. 
At  length  he  received  Sir  Dogberry's  commands  to 
accompany  his  guest  at  the  final  interview ;  end  aAei 
the  absolving  suffrage  of  the  gentleman  honored  wUk 
tlte  confidence  of  minieterg^  answered,  as  follows,  to 
the  following  queries:   D.  Well,  landlord !  and  what 


in  the  Courier.    Be  this  as  it  may.  the  evil  spirit  of    do  you  know  of  the  penion  in  quesrion  t    L  I 


jealousy,  and  with  it  the  cerberean  whelps  of  feud 
and  slander,  no  longer  walk  their  rounds  in  cultivated 
society. 

Far  diflTerent  were  the  days  to  which  these  anec- 
dotes have  carried  me  back.  The  dark  guesses  of 
Bome  zealous  quidnunc  met  with  so  congenial  a  soil 
in  the  grave  alarm  of  a  tilled  Dogberry  of  our  neigh- 
borhood, that  a  SPY  was  actually  scat  down  from  the 


him  oflen  pass  by  with  maister ,  my  landlonl, 

(i.  e.  the  owner  of  the  hnu»e,)  and  sometimes  with  the 
new-comers  at  Holfonl ;  but  I  never  said  a  word  Id 
him,  or  he  to  me.  D.  But  do  you  not  know  that  he 
has  distributed  papers  and  hand-bills  of  a  seditious 
nature  among  the  common  people  I  h.  No,  your  ho- 
nor! I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  D.  Have  yon 
not  seen  this  Mr.  Coleridge,  or  heard  of  his  haraDguinf 
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and  talking  to  knots,  and  cliutera  of  the  inhabitants? 
— ^What  are  you  grinning  at.  Sir?  L.  Beg  your  ho- 
nor's pardon!  but  I  was  only  thinking  bow  they'd 
have  stared  at  him.  If  what  I  have  heard  be  true, 
your  honor!  they  would  not  have  ondentood  a  word 
he  said.  When  our  vicar  was  here.  Dr.  L.,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  great  school,  and  canon  of  Windsor,  there 

waa  a  great  dinner  party  at  maister 's;  and 

one  of  the  farmers,  that  was  there,  told  us  that  he  and 
the  doctor  talked  real  Hebrew  Greek  at  each  other 
for  an  hoar  together  after  dinner.  D.  Answer  the 
question,  Sir !  Does  he  ever  harangue  the  people  ? 
L.  I  hope  your  honor  a'nt  angry  with  me.  I  can  say 
no  more  than  I  know.  I  never  saw  him  talking  with 
.  any  one  but  my  landlord,  and  our  curote  and  the 
Btrsnge  gentleman.  D.  Has  he  not  been  seen  wan- 
dering on  the  hills  towards  the  channel,  and  along 
the  shore,  with  books  and  papers  in  his  hand,  taking 
charts  and  maps  of  the  country  ?  L.  Why,  as  to  that, 
your  honor !  I  own,  I  have  heard ;  I  am  sure  I  would 
not  wish  to  say  ill  of  any  body ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
J  have  heard — D.  Speak  out  man!  don't  be  afroid, 
you  are  doing  your  duty  to  your  king  and  govern- 
ment. What  have  you  heard  ?  L.  Why,  folks  do 
aay,  your  honoi^  as  how  that  he  is  a  poet,  and  that 
he  is  going  to  put  Quantock  and  all .  about  here  in 
print ;  and  as  they  be  so  much  together,  1  suppose 
that  the  strange  gentleman  has  some  ccnsam  in  the 
business.  So  ended  this  formidable  inquisition,  the 
latter  part  of  which  alone  requires  explanation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  entitles  the  anecdote  to  a  place 
in  my  literary  life.  I  had  considered  it  as  a  defect  in 
the  admirable  poem  of  the  Task,  that  the  subject, 
which  gives  the  title  to  the  work,  was  not,  and  in- 
deed could  not  be,  carried  on  beyond  the  three  or 
lour  first  pages,  and  that  throughout  the  poem  the 
connexions  are  frequently  awkward,  and  the  transi- 
tions abrupt  and  arbitrary.  I  sought  for  a  subject  that 
should  give  equal  room  and  freedom  for  description, 
incident,  and  impassioned  reflections  on  men.  nature, 
and  society,  yet  supply,  in  itself,  a  natural  connexion 
to  the  parts,  and  unity  to  the  whole.  Such  a  subject 
I  conceived  myself  to  have  found  in  o  stream,  traced 
from  its  source  in  the  hills  among  the  yellow-red 
moss  and  conical  glass-shaped  tufts  of  Bent,  to  the 
fint  break  or  fail,  where  its  drops  became  audible, 
and  it  begins  to  form  a  channel ;  thence  to  the  peat 
and  turf  iiam,  itself  built  of  the  same  dark  squares  as 
it  sheltered ;  to  the  sheep-fold,  to  the  fiivt  cultivated 
plot  of  ground,  to  the  lonely  cottage  and  its  bleak  gar- 
den won  from  the  heath ;  to  the  hamlet,  the  villages, 
the  market-town,  the  manufactories,  and  the  sea-port. 
My  walks,  therefore,  were  almost  daily  on  the  top  of 
Quantock,  and  among  its  sloping  coombs.  With  my 
pencil  and  memorandum  book  in  my  hand.  I  was 
making  studies,  as  the  artists  call  them,  and  oflen 
moulding  my  thoughts  into  verse,  with  the  objects 
and  imagery  immediately  before  my  senses.  Many 
circumstances,  evil  and  good,  intervened  to  prevent 
the  Cfwnpletion  of  the  poem,  which  wns  to  have  been 
entitled  "Thr  Brook.*'  Had  I  finished  the  work,  it 
was  my  purpose,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  to  have 
dedicated  it  to  our  then  committee  of  public  safety, 
Z2 


OS  containing  the  charts  and  maps,  with  which  I  waa 
to  have  supplied  the  French  government  in  aid  of 
their  plans  of  invasion.  And  these,  too,  for  a  tract 
of  coast  that,  from  Clevedon  to  Minehead,  scarcely 
permits  the  approach  of  a  fishing-boat! 

All  my  experience,  from  my  first  entrance  into  life 
to  the  present  hour,  is  in  favor  of  the  warning  maxim, 
that  the  roan  who  opposes  in  toto  the  political  or  re- 
ligious zealots  of  his  age,  is  safer  from  their  obloquy, 
than  he  who  diflers  from  them  in  one  or  two  points, 
or,  perhaps,  only  in  degree.  By  that  transfer  of  the 
feelings  of  private  life  into  the  discussion  of  publio 
questions,  which  is  the  queen  bee  in  the  hive  of  party 
fanaticism,  the  partisan  has  more  sympathy  with  an 
intemperate  opposite  than  with  a  moderate  friend. 
We  now  enjoy  an  intermission,  and  long  may  it  con- 
tinue? In  addition  to  far  higher  and  more  important 
merits,  our  present  bible  societies,  and  other  ntimer- 
ous  associations  for  national  or  charitable  objects^ 
may  serve  perhaps  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  activ 
ity.  and  fervor  of  stirring  minds  in  innocent  hyperboles 
and  the  bustle  of  management.  But  the  poison-tree 
is  not  dead,  though  the  sap  may,  for  a  season,  have 
subsided  to  its  roots.  At  least,  let  us  not  be  lulled 
into  such  a  notion  of  our  entire  security,  as  not  to 
keep  watch  and  ward,  even  on  our  best  feelings.  I 
have  seen  gross  intolerance  shown  in  support  of  tol- 
eration; sectarian  antipathy  most  obtrusively  dis- 
played in  the  promotion  of  an  undistinguishing  com- 
prehension of  sects ;  and  acts  of  cruelty,  (I  had  almost 
said  of  treachery,)  committed  in  furtherance  of  an 
object  vitally  important  to  the  cause  of  humanity ; 
and  all  this  by  men,  too,  of  naturally  kind  disposi- 
tions and  exemplary  conduct.  « 

The  magic  rod  of  fanaticism  is  preserved  in  the 
very  adyta  of  human  nature;  and  needs  only  the  ro- 
exciting  warmth  of  a  master  hand  to  bud  forth  afresh, 
aud  produce  the  old  fruits.  The  horror  of  the  pea- 
sant's war  in  Germany,  and  t\}e  direful  effects  of  the 
Anaboptist's  tenets,  (which  differed  only  from  thoso 
of  jacobinism  by  the  substitution  of  theological  for 
philosophical  jargon.)  struck  all  Europe  for  a  time 
with  affright.  Yet  little  more  than  a  century  was 
sufficient  to  obliterate  all  eflective  memory  of  these 
events.  The  same  principles,  with  similar,  though 
less  dreadful  consequences,  were  again  at  work,  from 
the  imprisonment  of  the  fint  Charles  to  the  restora- 
tion of  his  son.  The  fanatic  maxim  of  extirpating 
fanaticism  by  persecution,  produced  a  civil  war. 
The  wor  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  insurgents;  but 
the  temper  survived,  and  Milton  had  abundant 
grounds  for  asserting  that  *'  Presbyter  was  but  Old 
Priest  writ  large!"  One  good  result,  thank*  hea- 
ven !  of  this  zealotry  was  the  re-establishment  of  the 
church.  And  now  it  might  have  been  hoped,  that 
the  mischievous  spirit  would  have  been  bound  for  a 
season,  **  and  a  seal  set  upon  him  that  he  might  de- 
ceive the  nation  no  more."  Bgtno!  The  ball  of 
pereerution  was  taken  up  with  undiminished  vigor 
by  the  persecuted.  The  same  fanatic  principle,  that 
under  the  solemn  oath  and  covenant  had  turned 
cathedrals  into  stables,  destroyed  the  rarest  trophlai 
of  art  and  ancestral  piety,  and  hunted  Um  brighlMt 
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omamenla  of  learning  and  religion  into  boles  and 
oomen,  now  marched  under  epiacopal  bannen ;  and 
having  first  crowded  the  prisons  of  England,  emptied 
its  whole  vial  of  wrath  on  the  miserable  covenanters 
of  ScoUand.  (Laing'g  History  of  Scotland.—  WaUer 
SaM*»  Bard's  Ballads,  &c.)  A  merciful  Providence 
at  length  constrained  both  parties  to  join  against  a 
common  enemy.  A  wise  government  followed ;  and 
the  established  church  became,  and  now  is,  not  only 
the  brightest  example,  but  our  best  and  (»ily  sure 
bulwark,  of  toleration!  The  true  and  indispensable 
bank  against  a  new  inundation  of  penecuUng  seal— 
EsTO  PERprruA ! 

A  long  interval  of  quiet  succeeded ;  or,  rather,  the 
exhaustion  had  produced  a  cold  fit  of  the  ague,  which 
was  symptomatized  by  indifierence  among  the  many, 
and  a  teodency  to  infideUty  or  scepticism  in  the  edu- 
cated'classes.  At  length  those  feelings  of  disgust 
and  hatred  which,  for  a  brief  while,  the  multitude 
had  attached  to  the  crimes  and  absurdities  of  secta- 
rian and  democratic  ftnalicism,  were  transferred  to 
the  oppressive  privileges  of  the  noblesse,  and  the  lux- 
ury, intrigues,  and  favoritism  of  the  continental 
oourti.  The  same  principles,  dressed  in  the  ostenta- 
tk>us  garb  of  a  fashionable  philosophy,  once  more 
rote  triumphant,  and  eliected  the  French  revolution. 
And  have  we  not,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  detestable  maxims 
and  correspondent  measures  of  the  late  French  des- 
potism  had  already  bedimmed  the  public  reooUec- 
tioos  of  democratic  frenzy ;  had  drawn  off,  to  othei- 
objects,  the  electric  force  of  the  feelings  which  had 
massed  and  upheld  those  recollections;  and  that  a 
favorabla  concurrence  of  occasions  was  alone  want- 
ing to  awaken  the  thunder,  and  precipitate  the  light- 
ning, from  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  poUtical  hea- 
ven ?    (See  Tbk  Fmknd,  p.  110.) 

In  part  from  constitutional  indolence,  which,  in 
the  very  hey-dey  of  ^pe,  had  kept  my  enthusiasm 
in  check,  but  still  more  from  the  habits  and  in- 
fluences of  a  classical  education  and  academic  pur- 
suits,  scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed  from  the  com- 
meacemeDt  of  my  literary  and  political  adventures, 
before  my  mind  sunk  into  a  state  of  thorough  disgust 
and  despondency,  both  with  regard  to  the  disputes 
and  the  parties  disputanL  With  more  than  poetic 
feeling  I  exclaimed: 


"  The  Monul  and  the  daik  rebel  in  yain. 
Staves  \tf  their  own  oompuliion  !  In  med  gmmo 
Ther  hreak  their  muiaelee,  to  wear  the  aaau 
or  fteedoan,  graven  on  a  heavier  ehaia. 
O  Kberty !  with  proAtleei  endeavor. 
Have  I  ponoed  tbee  many  a  weary  hour ; 
But  thou  nor  •wen*Bl  the  viotor'i  pomp,  nor  ever 
Dirfal  breathe  tbf  aovl  in  fornii  of  haroan  power  1 
Alike  fron  ad.  howe'er  they  praise  thee 
(Nor  prayer  nor  boantful  name  deluyi  thee) 
Tmm  rapentilion*!  harpy  miniona 
And  factiona  bimphemy'e  obeoener  akves. 
Thou  apeediwt  on  thy  cherub  piniona. 
Tfan  guide  of  bonieieaa  winda,  and  playmate  of  the  waves !" 
lYance,  a  PtUinodia. 

I  fetind  to  a  oottage  in  Somersetshire  at  the  foot 
of  Quanfioefc,  and  devoted  my  thoughts  and  studies 
10  the  fbundatioos  of  religion  and  morals.    Here  I 


found  myself  all  afloat  Doubts  rushed  in;  broke 
upon  me  **from  the  founStdiu  of  the  great  deep,'*  and 
fell  "^from  the  windowe  of  heaven.**  The  fbntal 
truths  of  natural  religion,  and  the  books  of  Revela- 
%on,  alike  contributed  to-  the  flood ;  and  it  was  king 
ere  my  ark  touched  on  an  Ararat,  and  rested.  The 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  appeared  to  me  to  be  as 
necessarily  implied  in  all  particular  modes  of  being. 
as  the  idea  of  infinite  space  in  all  the  geometrical 
figures  by  which  space  is  limited.  I  was  pleased 
with  the  Cartesian  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  God  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  ideas  by  inyolving  its 
reaUty ;  but  I  was  not  wholly  satisfied.  I  began 
then  to  ask  myself,  what  proof  I  had  of  the  outwaid 
exietence  of  any  thing !  Of  this  sheet  of  paper,  for 
instance,  as  a  thing,  in  itself,  separate  from  the  phe- 
nomena or  image  in  my  perception.  I  saw,  that  in 
the  nature  of  things,  such  proof  is  impossible ;  and 
that  of  all  modes  of  being,  that  are  not  objects  of  the 
senses,  the  existence  is  asntmed  by  a  logical  necessity 
arising  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itself;  l^ 
the  absence  of  all  motive  to  doubt  it,  not  from  any 
absolute  contradiction  in  the  supposition  of  the  eon- 
trary.  Still,  the  existence  of  a  being,  the  ground  of 
ail  existence,  was  not  yet  the  exi^|^ce  of  a  moiml 
creator  and  governor.  ^'In  the  position,  that  all 
reality  is  either  contained  in  the  necessary  being  as 
an  attribute^  or  exists  through  him,  as  its  ground,  it 
remains  undecided  whether  the  properties  of  intelU- 
genoe  and  will  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  former,  or  only  in  the  latter  sense ;  as 
inherent  attributes,  or  only  as  con9equence$  that  have 
existence  in  other  things  through  him.  Thus,  organ- 
izatran  and  motion  are  regarded  mfrom  God,  net  ut 
God.  Were  the  latter  the  truth,  then,  notwithstanding 
all  the  pre-eminence  which  must  be  assigned  to  the 
Etehnal  Fikst  from  the  sufficiency,  junity,  and  in- 
dependence of  his  being,  as  the  dread  ground  of  the 
universe,  his  nature  wouki  yet  fall  far  abort  of  that 
which  we  are  bound  to  comprehend  in  the  idea  of 
GoxK  For  without  any  knowledge  or  determining 
resolve  of  its  own,  it  would  only  be  a  blind  neoessaiy 
ground  of  other  things  and  other  spirits ;  and  thoa 
would  be  distinguished  fitxn  the  fate  of  certain  an- 
cient philosophers  in  no  respect,  but  that  of  being 
more  definitely  and  intelligibly  described."  Kant'b 
einzig  moglicher  Beweugrund:  verstiscAte  S<^r{ftenr 
ZweUer  Band,  $  102  and  lOa 

For  a  very  long  time,  indeed,  I  oould  not  reconcile 
peiaonality  with  infinity ;  and  my  head  was  with 
Spinoza,  though  my  whole  heart  remained  with  Pkiul 
and  John.  Yet  there  had  dawned  upon  me,  even 
before  I  had  met  with  the  Critique  of  the  Pun 
Reason,  a  certain  guiding  light  If  the  mere  intel- 
lect could  make  no  certain  discovery  of  a  holy  and 
intelligent  first  cause,  it  might  yet  supply  a  demon- 
stration. Uiat  no  legitimate  argument  couki  be  drawn 
from  the  intellect  againtt  its  truth.  And  what  ia 
this  more  than  St.  Paul's  assertion,  that  by  wisdom 
(more  properly  translated,  by  the  powers  of  reason- 
ing) no  man  ever  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  God ! 
What  more  than  the  sublimest,  and,  probably,  the 
oldest  book  on  earth,  has  taught  us  ? 
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SOvcr  and  gold  man  ■nrchath  out : 

Briiifvth  Um  ore  out  of  Uie  Mrth,  and  darkoea  into  liffiiL 

Bal  where  findoth  bo  witdom  1 
Wbere  m  the  plaeo  of  ondentanding  1 

The  abTW  erteth :  it  w  not  in  mo ! 
Ocean  ecboelb  back :  not  in  me ! 

Whonee  then  eoneth  wiidom  1 
When  dwolletb  undeniandinf  1 

Ridden  from  the  ejree  of  the  livinf 
Kept  Mcret  ftom  the  fowla  of  heaven ! 

Hell  and  death  amwer: 

Wo  have  hoard  the  nimoar  thereof  fVom  afar: 

Ood  marketb  out  the  road  to  it; 
Ood  kooweth  its  abiding  place ! 

Be  beboldeth  the  end*  of  the  earth ; 

He  innreyeth  what  ia  beneath  the  beerent ! 

And  at  be  weighed  out  the  wioda,  and  meaaured  the  aea. 

And  appointed  lawi  lo  the  raini 

And  a  path  to  the  tbaoder, 

A  path  to  the  flaahea  of  tbe  lightning ! 

Then  did  he  aee  it, 

And  he  oonoted  it ; 

He  Marehed  into  the  depth  thereof. 

And  with  a  line  did  he  eompav  it  round ! 

But  to  man  he  raid. 

The  fear  of  tbe  Lord  ia  wiidom  fur  tkee  I 

And  to  avoid  evil, 

rhat  it  tk9  undemtandiog.  Job,  Chap-  Kik. 

I  became  convinced,  ttiat  religion,  as  both  the  cor- 
nerebme  and  tbe  liey-etone  of  morality,  roust  have  a 
monU  origin ;  so  far  at  least,  that  the  evidence  of  its 
doctrines  ooald  not,  like  the  troths  of  abstract  science, 
be  wholly  independent  of  the  will.  It  were  there- 
ibre  to  be  expected,  that  its  fundamental  truth  would 
be  SQch  OS  might  be  denied ;  itiotigh  only  by  the  fool,  \ 
and  even  by  tbe  fool  from  tbe  madne«  of  the  heart 
alone! 

The  question  then  concerning  our  faith  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  not  only  as  the  ground  of  the  uni- 
verse by  his  essence,  but  as  its  maker  and  judge  by 
his  wisdom  and  holy  will,  appeared  to  stand  thus : 
The  sciential  reason,  whose  objects  are  purely  theo- 
retical, remains  neutral,  as  long. as  its  name  anid  sem- 
Wanoe  are  not  usurped  by  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrine.  But  it  then  becomes  an  efiective  ally  by 
exposing  the  false  show  of  demonstration,  or  by 
evincing  the  equal  demonstrabiltty  of  the  contrary 
from  premises  equally  logical.  The  underatanding 
mean  time  suggests,  the  analogy  of  experience  lacili- 
latea,  the  belief.  Nature  excites  and  recalls  it,  as  by 
a  perpetual  revelation.  Our  feelings  almost  necessi- 
tate it;  and  the  law  of  ooosciencft  peremptorily 
commands  it  The  arguments,  that  at  all  apply  to  it, 
are  in  its  fitvor;  and  there  is  nothing  against  it,  but 
its  own  sublimity  It  could  not  be  intellectually 
more  evident  without  becoming  morally  less  effective; 
without  ooimteraCting  its  own  end,  by  sacriflcing  the 
life  of  fiiith  to  the  cold  raechanisro  of  a  worthless, 
because  compulsory  assent.  The  belief  of  a  God 
and  a  future  state  (if  passive  noquieacence  may  be 
flattered  with  the  name  of  belief)  dtics  ix)t  indeed 
always  beget  a  good  heart ;  but  a  good  heart  so  na- 
loraliy  begets  the  belief,  that  the  veiy  lew  exceptions 


must  be  regarded  as  strange  anomalies  fiom  stnoge 
and  unfortunate  circumstances. 

From  these  premises  I  proceed  to  draw  tbe  follow- 
ing conclusions:  First,  that  having  once  fully  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  an  infinite  yet  self-conscioiia 
Creator,  we  are  not  allowed  to  ground  the  irratiaD- 
ality  of  any  other  article  of  lalth  on  aigumeota  which 
would  equally  prove  that  to  be  the  irratiooai  which 
we  had  allowed  to  be  real.  Secoodly»  that  whatever 
ii  deducible  from  the  admission  of  a  tdf-cfnKpr^itm^ 
ing  and  creative  spirit,  may  be  legitimately  used  in 
proof  of  the  potsibUily  of  any  further  mystery  oon 
coming  the  divine  nature.  PoieiftUUalem,  mysteri 
orum,  (Trinitatis,  &c.,)  contra  insultns  Infidelium  .el 
Heretioorum  a  contradictionibus  viodioo;  haud  qui- 
dem  veritatem,  qus  reveUtione  solo  stabiliri  posait , 
says  LuBNiTZ.  in  a  leuer  to  his  Duke.  He  then  adds 
the  following  just  and  important  remark :  **  In  vain 
will  tradition  or  texts  of  scripture  be  adduced  in 
support  of  a  doctrine,  donee  clava  impossibilltalia  et 
contradictioois  e  manibus  horum  Herculum  ezlorta 
fuerit.  For  the  heretic  will  still  reply,  that  texts,  the 
literal  sense  of  which  is  not  so  much  above  as  dincdy 
against  all  reason,  must  be  understood  Jigurativdif, 
as  Herod  is  a  fox,  &c.'* 

These  principles  I  held,  pliiloeophicaUy,  while,  in 
respect  of  revealed  religion,  I  remained  a  sealoos 
Unitarian.  I  considered  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  a 
fair  scholastic  inference  from  the  being  of  God,  aa  a 
creative  intelligence ;  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  en- 
titled to  the  rank  of  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  nfitoral 
religion.  But  seeing  in  the  same  no  practical  or 
morel  bearing.  I  confined  it  to  the  schools  of  philoiiv 
phy.  The  admission  of  the  logos,  as  hypo§ta$kml, 
(L  e.  neither  a  mere  attribute  or  a  penonificatiooj  in 
no  respect  removed  my  doubts  concerning  the  incar- 
nation and  the  redemption  by  the  cross;  which  I 
could  neither  reconcile  in  reason  with  the  impassive- 
ness  of  (he  Divine  Being,  nor,  in  my  moral  fiselinffi* 
with  the  sacred  distinction  between  things  and  per- 
sons, the  vicarious  payment  of  a  debt,  and  the  vicaii^ 
ous  expiation  of  guilt.  A  more  thorough  revolution 
in  my  philosophic  principles,  and  a  deeper  insight 
into  my  own  heart,  were  yet  wanting.  Neverrhelaas, 
1  cannot  doubt,  that  the  difference  of  my  metaphyiieal 
notions  from  those  of  Unitarians  m  general,  contrib- 
uted to  my  final  rc-conversion  to  the  whole  truth  in 
Christ ;  even  as,  according  to  his  own  confeasion,  the 
bouks  of  certain  Platonic  philosophers,  {lihri  quorwi- 
dam  Platonicorum^  commenced  the  rescue  of  St. 
Augustine's  faith  from  the  same  error,  aggravated  by 
the  fer  darker  accompaniment  of  the  ManicfaBtn 
heresy. 

While  my  mind  was  thus  perplexed,  by  a  graooos 
Providence,  for  which  I  can  never  be  aufficiandy 
grateful,  the  generous  and  munificent  patronage  of 
Mr.  JosiAH,  and  Mr.  Thouas  Wedgewooo,  enabled 
roe  to  finish  my  education  in  Germany.  Instead  of 
troubling  othen  with  my  own  crude  notions  and  ju- 
venile rompneitions,  I  was  thenceforward  belter  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  store  my  own  head  with  the 
w  isdom  nf  others.  I  made  the  best  use  of  my  time 
and  means ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  period  of  my 
S87 
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life  on  which  I  can  look  hack  with  such  unmingled 
satisfaction.  AAer  acquiring  a  tolerable  sufficiency 
in  the  Geiman  language*  at  Ratzeburg,  which,  with 
my  vaynge  and  jouraey  thither,  I  have  described  in 
Tbe  Friend,  I  proceeded  through  Hanover  to  Got- 
tingen. 

Here  I  reguUtrly  attended  the  lectures  on  physio- 
logy in  the  rooming,  and  on  natural  history  in  the 
evening,  under  Bluuenbach,  a  name  as  dear  to 
every  Englishman  who  has  studied  at  that  university, 
as  it  is  venerable  to' men  of  science  throughout  Eu- 
rope! Eichhom's  lectures  on  the  New  Testament 
were  repeated  to  me  from  notes,  by  a  student  from 
Rabseburg,  a  young  man  of  sound  learning  and  inde- 
fttigable  industry;  who  is  now, I  believe,  a  professor 
of  the  oriental  languages  at  Heidelberg.  But  my 
chief  eflbrts  were  directed  towards  a  grounded  know- 
ledge of  the  German  language  and  literature.  From 
professor  Tychsen,  I  received  as  many  lessons  in  the 
Gothic  of  Ulphilas'as  sufficed  to  make  me  acquainted 
with  its  grammar,  and  the  radical  words  of  roost  fre- 
qnent  occurrence;  and  with  the  occasional  assistance 
of  the  same  philosophical  lingi^t,  I  read  through 
OrrritiED'at  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  gospel,  and 


,  *  To  those  who  densn  to  acquire  the  Iaoinia<e  of  a  coun- 
try In  the  couotry  iteeir,  it  may  be  useful  if  I  mentioD  the  in- 
calculable advaniafe' which  I  derived  from  learning  all  tbe 
worda  that  eouM  poisiblr  be  eo  lenmt.  with  the  objects  before 
ne,  aod  without  tbe  intermediation  of  the  Eog lish.  It  was  a 
resalar  part  of  my  morning  studies,  for  the  first  six  weeks  of 
my  residence  at  Rats»burK,  to  accompany  the  good  and  kind 
eld  pastor  with  whom  I  lived,  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof, 
Ihroogb  gardens,  farm  yards.  &o.,  and  to  call  every,  the  mi- 
nutost  thing,  by  its  German  name.  Advertisements,  farces, 
jest  books,  aod  the  conversation  of  children  while  I  was  at 
'  play  with  them,  contributed  their  share  to  more  homo-like 
•cquaialanoe  with  tbe  language  than  I  could  have  acquired 
fnm  works  of  polile  literature  akine,  or  even  from  polite  so- 
ciety. There  is  a  passage  of  heartv  sound  seo^e  in  Luther's 
German  letter  on  ioterpretaiioo,  to  the  translation  of  which 
1  shall  prefix,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  read  the  German, 
yet  are  not  likely  to  have  dipt  often  in  the  massive  folios  of 
this  heroic  reformer,  the  simple,  sinewy,  idiomatic  words  of 
the  origioai :  "  Deon  man  muss  nicbt  die  Buchstaben  in  der 
Lateiniseheo  Sprache  frngen  wie  man  soil  Deutsch  reden ; 
aondsra  man  mnas  die  mutter  In  Hause.  die  Kinder  anf  den 
QasssB,  den  gemeinon  Mann  auf  dera  Markte,  danim  fragen : 
ond  denselbigen  auf  das  Maul  sehen  wie  sie  reden.  nnd  dar- 
Buch  doUmelsehen.  So*verttoheo  sie  es  deon,  und  merkeo 
dasB  nun  Deatseh  mit  ibnen  redeL*' 

TRANSLATION. 

For  one  most  not  ask  the  letters  io  the  Latin  tongue,  how 
one  ought  to  speak  German ;  but  one  must  ask  the  mother  in 
the  boose,  the  children  in  the  lanes  and  alleys,  the  common 
■MD  in  the  market,  concerning  this ;  yea,  and  look  at  the 
«iS9M  of  their  mouths  while  they  are  talking,  and  thermfter 
kilerpret  They  anderrtaod  you  then,  and  mark  that  one  talks 
German  with  them. 

tThis  paraphrase,  written  about  the  time  of  Chartomagne, 
is  by  DO  means  deficient  in  occasional  passsges  of  considera- 
ble poetic  OMrit.  There  is  a  flow,  and  a  tender  enthusiaem  in 
the  following  lines,  (at  the  conclusion  of  Chapter  V.)  which 
even  in  the  translatkMi  will  not.  1  flutter  myself,  fail  to  iole- 
lest  the  reader.  Ottfried  is  describ'mg  the  circumstances  Im- 
■Mdiately  foHowioff  the  birth  of  our  Lord  : 

Bhe  gave  with  joy  her  virgin  breast; 
flha  hid  it  not,  she  bared  the  breast, 
Whteh  iookled  that  divinest  babe ! 
1  were  the  bieasts 


the  most  important  remiuns  of  the  Thsotiscan,  or 
the  transitional  state  of  the  Teutonic  language  fhnn 
the  Gothic  to  the  old  Gennan  of  the  Swabian  period. 
Of  this  period  (the  polished  dialect  of  which  is  analo- 
gotis  to  that  of  our  Chaucer,  and  which  leaves  the 
philosophic  student  in  doubt,  whether  the  language 
has  not  since  then  lost  more  in  sweetness  and  fleiibi- 
lity,  than  it  has  gained  in  condensation  and  copiooa- 
ness)  I  read  with  sedulous  accuracy  the  Minnesinger, 
(or  singers  of  love,  the  proven^al  poets  of  the  Swa- 
bian court,)  and  the  metrical  romances;  and  then  la- 
bored through  sufficient  specimens  of  the  matter 
tingerst  their  degenerate  successors;  not,  however, 
without  occasional  pleasure  from  the  rude  yet  inte* 
resting  strains  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler  of  Nurem- 
bei^.  Of  this  man's  genius,  five  iblio  volumes,  with 
double  columas,  are  extant  in  print,  and  nearly  an 
equal  number  in  manuscript;  yet,  the  indefatigable 
hard  takes  care  to  inform  his  readera,  that  he  neve* 
made  a  shoe  the  less,  but  had  virtuously  reared  a  laige 
family  by  the  labor  of  his  hands. 

In  Pindar,  Chaucer,  Dante,  Millon,  Ac  Ac.  we 
have  instances  of  the  close  connecti(Mi  of  poetic  ge> 
nius  with  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  genuine  reibnna- 
lion.  The  moral  sense  at  least  will  not  be  outraged, 
if  I  add  to  the  list  the  name  of  this  honest  shoemaker ; 
(a  trade,  by  the  bye,  remarkable  for  the  productioo  of 
philosophers  and  poets.)  His  poem  entitled  the  Morn- 
ing Star,  was  the  very  first  publication  that  appealed 
in  praise  and  support  of  Luther  ;  and  an  excellent 
hymn  of  Hans  Sachs',  which  has  been  deservedly- 
translated  into  almost  all  the  European  languages* 
was  commonly  sung  in  the  Protestant  chtirches,  when- 
ever the  heroic  refooner  visited  them. 

In  Luther's  own  German  writings,  and  eminently 
in  his  translation  of  the  bible,  the  German  language 
commenced.  I  mean  the  language,  as  it  is  at  present 
written ;  that  which  is  called  the  High  German,  as 
contra*distinguished  from  the  Platt-Teutsch,  the 
dialect  of  the  flat  or  northern  countries,  and  from  the 
Ober-Teut8ch,  the  language  of  the  mkldle  and 


Which  the  Saviour  infant  kiss*d  ; 

And  blessed,  blessed  was  tbe  mother 

Who  wrspped  his  limbs  in  swaddling  clothsi^ 

Bingins  placed  him  on  her  lap. 

Hung  o'or  him  with  her  looks  of  love, 

And  southed  him  with  a  lulling  motion. 

Blessed !  for  she  sheltered  him 

From  the  damp  aod  chilling  air: 

Blessed.  bleMBd !  for  she  lay 

With  such  a  babe  in  one  blest  bed. 

Close  as  babes  and  mothers  lie ! 

Blessed,  blessed  evermore ; 

With  her  virgin  lips  she  kim*d. 

With  her  arms,  and  to  her  breast 

She  embraced  the  babe  divine. 

Her  babe  divine  the  virgin  mother  ! 

There  lives  not  on  this  ring  of  earth 

A  mortal,  that  can  sing  her  praise. 

Mighty  mother,  virgin  pore. 

In  the  darknefs  and  the  night. 

For  us  she  bars  the  heavenly  Lord ! 

Host  interesting  is  it  to  consider  the  effect,  when  the  feel- 
ings are  wrought  above  the  natural  pitch  by  the  belief  of 
soooetbing  mysterious,  while  all  the  images  are  purely  Dstani 
Then  it  ia  that  religion  aod  poetry  strike  dcepesL 
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touthem  Gennaoy.  The  High  Gennan  ie  indeed  a 
lingua  communu  not  actually  the  native  language  of 
any  province,  but  the  choice  and  fragrancy  of  all  the 
dialecl&  From  this  cause  it  is  at  once  the  most  co- 
pious and  the  most  grammatical  of  all  the  £uropean 
tongaea. 

Within  leas  than  a  century  after  Luther's  death, 
the  German  was  inundated  with  pedantic  barbar- 
isms. A  few  voiumes  of  this  ^riod  I  read  through 
from  motives  of  curiosity ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
any  thing;  more  fantastic  than  the  very  appearance  of 
their  pages.  Almost  every  third  word  is  a  Latin 
word,  with  a  Germanized  ending ;  the  Latin  portion 
being  always  printed  in  Roman  letters,  while  in  the 
last  syllable  the  German  chnracter  is  retained. 

At  length,  about  the  year  16S0,  Opitz  arose,  whose 
genioB  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  Drydon  than 
any  other  poet,  who  at  present  occurs  to  my  recoUeo- 
tioD.  In  the  opinion  of  Lessino,  the  most  acute  of 
critica,  and  of  Adelonq,  the  first  of  lexicographers, 
Opitz,  and  the  Silesian  poets,  his  followers,  not  only 
restored  the  language,  but  still  remain  the  models  of 
para  diction.  A  stranger  has  no  vote  on  such  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  after  repeated  perusals  of  the  work,  my  feel- 
ings justi6ed  the  verdict,  and  I  seemed  to  have  ac- 
qoired  from  them  a  sort  of  tact  for  what  is  genuine 
in  the  style  of  later  writers. 

Of  the  splendid  era  which  commenced  with.  Gel- 
Jert,  Klopslock,  Ramler.  Lessing,  and  their  compeers, 
I  n«ed  not  speak.  With  the  opportunitie9  which  I 
ei\joyed,  it  would  have^heen  disgraceful  not  to  have 
been  familiar  with  their  writings ;  and  I  have  already 
said  as  much  as  the  present  biographical  sketch  re- 
qoiree  concerning  the  German  philosophers,  whose 
works,  for  the  greater  part,  I  became  acquainted  with 
at  a  &r  later  period. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Germany,  I  was  solicited 
to  undertake  the  literary  and  political  department  in 
the  Morning  Post;  and  I  acceded  to  the  proposal,  on 
the  condition  that  the  paper  should,  thenceforward, 
be  oooducted  on  certain  fixed  and  announced  princi- 
ples, and  that  I  should  be  neither  obliged  or  request- 
ed to  deviate  fiom  them,  in  favor  of  any  party  or 
any  event  In  consequence,  that  Journal  became, 
and  for  many  years  continued,  anti-minuterial  in- 
deed ;  yet,  with  a  very  qualified  approbation  of  the  op> 
position,  and  with  far  greater  earnestness  and  zeal,  both 
anti-jacobin  and  anti-gallican.  To  this  hour,  I  cannot 
find  reason  to  approve  of  the  first  war,  either  in  its 
commencement  or  its  conduct  Nor  can  I  understand 
with  what  reason,  either  Mr.  Percival,  (whom  I  am 
singokir  enough  to  regard  as  the  befit  and  wisest  min- 
ister of  this  reign,)  or  the  present  administration,  can 
be  said  to  have  pursued  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
love  of  their  country,  and  perseverant  hostility  to 
French  principles  and  French  ambition  are,  indeed, 
hooorable  qualities,  common  to  them  and  to  their 
predecessors.  But  it  appears  to  roe  as  clear  as  the 
evidence  of  ftcts  can  render  any  question  of  history, 
that  the  successes  of  the  Percival  and  of  the  existing 
ministry,  have  been  owing  to  their  hnving  pursued 
measures  the  direct  contrary  to  Mr.  Pitt's.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  concentration  of  tlie  national  force  to 


one  object;  the  abandonment  of  the  subsidizing  poli- 
cy, so  far,  at  least,  as  neither  to  goad  or  bribe  the  con 
tinental  courts  into  war,  till  the  convictions  of  their 
subjects  had  rendered  it  a  war  of  their  own  seeking; 
and  above  all.  in  their  manly  and  generous  reliance 
on  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people,  and  on  that 
loyalty  which  is  linked  to  the  very  heart*  of  the  na- 

•  Lord  Orenville  hoa  lately  re-a»erted.  (in  the  Honw  of 
Lord*.)  the  imminent  danger  of  a  revolution  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  war  againat  France.  I  doabt  not  that  his  Lord- 
ship IS  flincf»re ;  and  it  miwt  be  flatierinff  to  his  feeliocs  to  be- 
lirve  it.  But  where  are  Uio  evidenoec  of  the  danxer,  to  which 
a  future  historian  can  appeal  1  Or  muit  he  rest  on  an  ataei^ 
tion  ?  Let  me  bo  permitted  to  extract  a  panage  on  the  snb- 
ject  from  Tks  Friend.  "  I  have  said  that  to  withstand  the 
arf  umentt  of  the  lawlew.  the  anii  jacobins  proposed  to  sus- 
pend the  law,  and  by  the  interposition  of  a  particular  statute, 
to  eclipee  the  ble«scd  licht  of  the  universal  sun,  tha,t  spies 
and  inforni(<ra  misbt  tyrannise  and  escape  in  the  omiooss 
darkness.  Oh !  if  these  mistaken  dboa,  intoxicated  and  be- 
wildered with  the  panic  of  property,  which  they  themselvss 
were  the  chief  agents  in  exciting,  bad  ever  lived  in  a  country 
where  there  really  ezi«ted  a  general  disposition  to  change  and 
rebellion  !  Had  they  ever  travelled  throogh  Sicily ;  or  thioogh 
France  at  the  first  coming  on  of  the  Revolution ;  or  even,  alas ! 
through  too  many  of  the  provinces  of  a  sister  island,  they 
could  not  but  have  shrunk  from  their  own  declarations  con- 
cerning ihestnto  of  feeling,  an  opinion  at  that  time  predomi- 
nant throughout  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  time,  (heavsa 
grant  that  that  time  may  have  passed  by  !)  when,  by  erosung 
a  narrow  strait,  they  might  have  learnt  the  true  symptoms  of 
approaching  danger,  and  have  secured  themselves  from  mis- 
taking the  meetings  and  idle  rant  of  saeh  sedition,  as  shrank 
appalled  from  the  sight  of  s  constable,  for  the  dire  wurmar- 
ing  and  strange  consternation  which  precedes  the  storm  or 
earthquake  of  national  discord.  Not  only  in  coffee-honaes 
and  public  thealrea,  but  even  at  the  tables  of  the'  wealthy, 
they  would  have  heard  the  advocates  of  existing  government 
defend  their  cause  in  the  language,  and  with  the  tone  of  meo, 
who  are  conscious  that  tliey  are  in  a  minority.  But  in  Eng- 
land, when  the  alarm  was  at  its  highest,  there  was  not  a  city, 
no,  not  a  town  or  village,  in  which  a  nan  suapected  of  hold- 
ing democratic  principles  oouid  move  abroad  without  receiv- 
ing some  unpleaaant  proof  of  the  hatred  in  which  his  sop- 
pnaed  opininna  were  held  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people; 
and  the  only  inatances  of  popular  excem  and  indignation, 
were  in  favnr  of  the  government  and  the  establiahed  chareh. 
But  why  need  I  appeal  to  theae  invidious  facta  1  Tom  over 
the  pagea  of  history,  end  Wek  for  a  single  inatance  of  a  revo- 
lution having  been  effected  without  the  concurrence  of  either 
ihe  nobler,  or  the  ecclealastica,  or  the  moneyed  classes.  In  any 
eonntry  in  which  the  influences  of  properly  had  ever  been 
predominant,  and  where  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  were 
interlinked  !  Examine  the  revolution  of  the  Belgic  proviness 
under  Philip  id ;  ihe  civil  wars  of  France  in  the  preeedinff 
genention  ;  the  history  of  the  American  revolution,  or  the 
yet  ihore  recent  events  In  Bwerlen  and  is  Bpsin;  and  It  will 
be  scarcely  possible  not  to  perceive,  that  in  England,  fionn 
1791  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  there  were  neither  tendencies 
to  confederacy,  nor  actual  onnfeileracies,  against  which  the 
existing  laws  had  not  provided  sufficient  aslegoards  and  an 
ample  punishment.  But  alas !  the  panic  of  property  had 
been  si  ruck,  in  the  first  instance,  fur  party  purposes;  and 
when  it  boc8me  rt-neral,  its  prt <p8gators  caught  it  themselves. 
Olid  enfled  in  believing  their  own  lie ;  even  as  our  hoXk  m 
Borrowdnle  aometimea  ran  mad  with  the  echo  of  their  own 
beilowiiig.  The  conaequencee  were  moat  injurious.  Our  at- 
tention waa  concentrated  to  a  monster,  which  could  not  aor- 
vive  Ihe  convulsinna  in  which  it  had  been  broughtforth :  even 
rhe  enlightened  Burke  himself,  too  often  talking  and  ressoo- 
ing.  aa  if  a  periietoal  and  organised  anarehy  had  been  a  pos- 
Mblo  thing !  Thus,  while  we  were  warring  Sgainst  French 
doctrines,  we  took  little  heed  whether  the  means,  by  which 
we  attempted  tu  overt hmw  them,  were  not  likely  to  aid  arid 
aucment  tlie  far  more  formidable  evil  of  French  smbllloa. 
Like  children,  we  ran  away  from  the  yelping  of  a  ear,  asd 
look  shelter  at  the  heels  of  a  vicious  warhorse." 
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tion,  by  the  system  of  credit,  and  the  interdependence 
of  property. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  T  am  penmaded  that  the  Morning 
Post  proved  a  &r  more  useful  ally  to  the  government 
in  its  most  important  objects,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  generally  considered  as  moderately  anti-minis- 
terial, than  if  it  had  been  the  avowed  eulogist  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  (The  few,  whose  curiosity  or  fancy  should  lead 
them  to  turn  over  the  Journals  of  that  date,  may  fmd 
a  small  proof  of  this  in  the  frequent  charges  made  by 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  that  such  and  such  essays  or 
leading  paragraphs  had  been  sent  from  the  treasury.) 
The  rapid  and  unusual  increase  in  the  sale  of  Uie 
Morning  Post,  is  a  sufHcient  pledge  tltat  genuine  im- 
partiality, with  a  respectable  portion  of  literary  talent, 
will  secure  the  success  of  a  newspaper,  without  the 
aid  of  party  or  ministerial  patronage.  But  by  impar- 
tiality I  mean  an  honest  and  enlightened  adherence 
to  a  code  of  intelligible  principles,  prevbusly  an- 
nounced, and  faithfully  referred  to,  in  support  of  every 
judgment  on  men  and  events;  not  indiscriminate 
abase,  not  the  indulgence  of  an  editor's  own  malig- 
nant passions;  and  still  less,  if  that  be  possible,  a  de- 
termination to  make  money  by  flattering  the  envy 
and  cupidity,  the  vindictive  restlessness  and  self-con- 
ceit of  the  half-witted  vulgar ;  a  determination  almost 
fiendish,  but  which,  I  have  been  informed,  has  been 
boastfully  avowed  by  one  man,  the  most  notorious  of 
these  m^-iycophants  I  From  the  commencement  of 
the  Addington  administration  to  the  present  day, 
whatever  I  have  written  in  the  Moilmng  Post,  or, 
(afier  that  paper  was  transferred  to  other  proprietors,) 
in  the  CouRiim,  has  been  in  defence  or  furtherance 
of  the  measurejli  of  government 

Thbci  of  this  aatare  searee  farrive  the  aigbt 
That  gives  them  birth ;  thsf  porisb  in  the  siffht. 
Cast  by  so  Tar  from  ajier-^fe,  that  there 
Oan  searoaif  aoght  be  eaid,  but  that  Huy  were  I 

Carturight^t  Prol.  to  the  Royol  Slavt. 

Yet  in  these  labors  I  employed,  and,  in  the  belief 
of  partial  friends,  wasted,  the  j>rime  and  manhood  of 
my  intellect  Most  assuredly,  they  added  nothing  to 
my  fortune  or  my  reputation.  The  industry  of  the 
week  supplied  the  necessities  of  the  week.  From 
Government  or  the  friends  of  Government  I  not  only 
never  received  remuneration,  or  even  expected  it; 
but  I  was  never  honored  with  a  single  acknowledg- 
ment, or  expression  of  satisfaction.  Yet  the  retrospect 
is  far  from  painful  or  matter  of  regret  I  am  not  in- 
deed silly  enough  to  take,  as  any  thing  more  than  a 
violent  hyperbole  of  party  debate,  Mr.  Fox*s  assertion, 
that  the  late  war  (I  trust  that  the  epithet  is  not  pre- 
maturely applied)  was  a  voar  produced  by  the  Morn- 
ing Post;  or  I  should  be  proud  to  have  the  words 
inscribed  on  my  tomb.  As  little  do  I  regard  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  I  was  a  specified  object  of  Bonaparte's 
resentment  during  my  residence  in  Italy,  in  con- 
sequence of  those  essays  in  the  Morning  Post  during 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  (Of  this  I  was  warned,  directly, 
by  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  the  Prnssian  Plenipoten- 
tiary, who  at  that  time  was  the  minister  of  the  Prus- 
sian court  at  Rome ;  and  indirectly,  through  his  secre- 
tary, Cardinal  Feach  himself:)    Nor  do  I  lay  any 


greater  weight  on  the  oonfimung  fact,  that  an  older 
for  my  arrest  was  sent  from  Paris,  from  which  dan- 
ger I  was  rescued  by  the  kindness  of  a  noble  Bene- 
dictine, and  the  gracious  connivance  of  that  good  old 
man,  the  present  Pope.  For  the  late  tyrant's  vindic- 
tive appetite  was  omnivorous,  and  preyed  equal^  on 
a  Due  D'Enghien,*  and  the  writer  of  a  newapaper 
paragraph.  Like  a  true  vnlture.t  Napoleon,  with  an 
eye  not  less  telescopic,  and  with  a  taste  equally  coarse 
in  his  ravin,  could  descend  from  the  most  dazzling 
heights  to  pounce  on  the  leveret  in  the  biake,  or  even 
on  the  field  mouse  amid  the  graas.  But  I  do  derive 
a  gratification  from  the  knowledge,  that  my  CHays 
contributed  to  introduce  the  practice  of  placing  the 
questions  and  events  of  the  day  in  a  morel  point  of 
view;  in  giving  a  dignity  to  particular  measnrea,  by 
tracing  their  policy  or  impolicy  to  permanent  princi- 
ples ;  and  an  interest  to  principles  by  the  applicatioii 
of  them  to  individual  measures.  In  Mr.  Burke's  writ- 
ings, indeed,  the  germs  of  ahnost  all  political  trutha 
may  be  found.  But  I  dare  assume  to  myself  the 
merit  of  having  fint  explicitly  defined  and  analyzed 
the  nature  of  Jacobinism ;  and  that  in  distinguishing 
the  jacobin  from  the  republican,  the  democrat  and 
the  mere  demagogue,  I  both  rescued  the  word  from 
remaining  a  mere  term  of  abuse,  and  put  on  their 
guard  many  honest  minds,  who  even  in  their  heat  of 
zeal  agamst  jacobinism,  admitted  or  supported  princi- 
ples from  which  the  worst  parts  of  that  system  may 
be  legitimately  deduced.  That  these  are  not  tMcm- 
nry  practical  results  of  such  principles,  we  owe  to 
that  fortunate  inconsequence  of  our  nature,  which 
permits  the  heart  to  rectify  the  erron  of  the  under- 
standing. The  detailed  examination  of  the  conaalar 
government  and  ita  pretended  oonsiitutkm,  and  the 
proof  given  by  me,  that  it  was  a  consummate  deapotp 
ism  in  masquerade,  extorted  a  recantatton  even  from 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  had  previously  extol- 
led this  constitution  as  the  perfection  of  a  wise  and 
regulated  liberty.  On  every  great  occurrence,  I 
endeavoured  to  discover  in  past  history  the  event  that 
moat  neariy  resembled  it  I  procured,  wherever  it 
was  possible,  the  oontemporaiy  historians,  menorial- 
ista,  and  pamphleteen.  Then  fairiy  aubtracting  the 
points  of  difference  from  those  of  lijceneaa,  aa  the  bal- 
ance fiivored  the  former  or  the  latter,  I  conjectured 
that  the  result  would  be  the  aame  or  difier^nt  In 
the  series  of  essays.t  entitled.  *•  a  comparison  of  France 
under  Napoleon  with  Rome  under  the  fint  Casara," 
and  in  those  which  followed  **  on  the  probable  final 


*  1  teldnm  think  of  the  mnrrlor  of  thie  illmtrioiu  Prioee 
without  rt>collectiiuc  the  lioet  of  Valeriu*  Flaccui  (Arffoaaal. 
Lib.  1. 30.} 

Soper  ipaios  infeos 

Imtat  fnma  viri.  virtufqoe  hand  lata  TFraaoo ,' 
Erso  KQte  ire  iDttiuB,  juveoeoiquo  eitiofUMa  psrgit 
t  eiypa  61  Kttt  t6v  j^va  m1  r^  Aopxd Jo, 
Ka2  rbv  Aaywdy,  mi  rd  r0v  Tod^y  X^Mf^ 
PhiU  4»  amimi 

X  A  Rmall  KWtion  (Vom  the  nameroat  articlei  famidiod  by 
me  to  the  Morninir  Poet  and  Courier,  ebiefljr  as  they  n>ffarded 
the  Kiurcoa  and  eflfecis  of  jncobinitm,  and  the  connection  of 
certain  ayMema  cif  pnliiieal  economy  with  Jacobinical  dss> 
putlam,  wiD  form  part  of  "  The  Primd,'*  whieh  I  urn  new 
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mtonition  of  the  Bourbons,"  I  feel  myself  authorized 
ID  affinn,  by  the  effect  produced  on  many  intelligent 
men,  that  were  the  dates  wanting,  it  might  have  been 
suspected  that  the  essays  had  been  written  within 
the  last  twelve  months.  The  same  plan  I  pursued  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  and 
.with  the  same  success,  taking  the  war  of  the  United 
Provinces  with  Philip  2d.  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
comparison.  I  have  mentioned  this  from  no  motives 
of  vanity,  nor  even  from  motives  of  self-defence, 
which  would  justify  a  certain  degree  of  egotism,  espe- 
dally  if  it  be  considered  how  oAen  and  grossly  I  have 
been  attacked  for  sentiments  which  I  had  exerted  my 
best  powen  to  confute  and  expose,  and  how  griev- 
ously these  charges  acted  to  my  disadvantage  while 
I  was  in  Malta.  Or,  rather,  they  would  have  done 
■o,  if  my  own  feelings  had  not  precluded  the  wish  of 
a  settled  establishment  in  that  island.  But  I  have 
mentioned  it  from  the  full  persuasion  that,  armed 
with  the  two-fold  knowledge  of  history  and  the  hu- 
man mind,  a  man  will  scarcely  err  in  his  judgment 
<x>ncerning  the  sum  total  of  any  future  national  event, 
if  he  have  been  able  to  procure  the  original  docu- 
ments of  the  piist,  together  w*ith  authentic  accounts 
of  the  present,  and  if  he  have  a  philosophic  tact  for 
what  is  truly  important  in  &cts,  and  in  most  instances, 
therefore,  for  such  facts  as  the  dignity  op  hist^ay 
has  excluded  from  the  volumes  of  our  modem  com- 
pilers, by  the  courtesy  of  the  age,  entitled  historians. 

To  have  lived  in  vain  must  be  a  painful  thought  to 
any  man,  and  especially  so  to  him  who  has  made 
literature  his  profession.  I  should  therefore  rather 
condole  than  be  angry,  with  the  mind  which  could 
attribute  to  no  worthier  feelings  than  those  of  vanity 
or  self-love,  the  satisfaction  which  I  acknowledge 
to  have  enjoyed  from  the  re-publication  of  my  politi- 
cal essays  (either  whole  or  as  extracts)  not  only  in 
many  of  our  own  provincial  papers,  but  in  the  fede- 
ral journals  throughout  America.  I  regarded  it  as 
some  proof  of  my  not  having  labored  altogether  in 
vain,  that  from  the  articles  written  by  me  shortly 
before,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  unhap- 
py war  with  America,  not  only  the  sentiments  were 
adopted,  but,  in  some  instances,  the  very  language, 
in  several  of  the  Massachusetts  stale-papers. 

But  no  one  of  these  motives,  nor  all  conjointly, 
would  have  impelled  me  to  a  statement  so  uncom- 
fortable (0  my  own  feelings,  had  not  my  character  ! 
been  repeatedly  attacked,  by  an  unjusiiHable  iritru- ' 
aioD  on  private  life,  as  of  a  man  incorrigibly  idle,  and  i 
who^mtrusted  not  only  with  ample  talents,  but  favor- ' 
ed  with  unusual  opportunities  of  improving  them, . 
had  nevertheless  sui^red  them  to  rust  away  without 
any  efficient  exertion  either  for  his  own  good  or  that  < 
of  bis  fellow-creatures.    Even  if  the  compositions  j 
which  I  have  made  public,  and  that  too  in  a  form  the 
most  certain  of  an  extensive  circulation,  though  the 
least  flattering  to  an  author's  self-love,  had  been  pub- 

ooaptetioir,  and  which  will  be  shortly  published,  for  I  esn 
seaicely  ssy  re-pablished,  with  tha  aumben  srraoeed  in 
Okapcera  aocordiog  to  their  tulucclt. 

Accipe  principium  raraas.  corpoflque  eoactam 
Dsssrs;  mutata  oMlior  precede  figura. 


Ilshed  in  books^  they  would  have  filled  a  respectable 
number  of  volumes,  though  every  passage  of  merely 
temporary  interest  were  omitted.  My  prose  writings 
have  been  charged  with  a  disproportionate  demand 
on  the  attention ;  with  an  excess  of  refinement  in 
the  mode  of  arriving  at  truths ;  with  beating  the 
ground  for  that  which  might  have  been  run  down  by 
the  eye ;  with  the  length  and  laborious  construction 
of  my  periods ;  in  short,  with  obscurity  and  the  love 
of  paradox.  But  my  severest  critics  have  not  pre- 
tended to  have  found  in  my  compositions  triviality, 
or  traces  of  a  mind  that  shrunk  from  the  toil  of  think- 
ing. No  one  has  charged  me  with  tricking  out  in 
other  words  tlie  thoughts  of  others,  or  with  hashing 
up  anew  the  crembe  jam  decies  coctam  of  English 
literature  or  philosoph}'.  Seldom  have  1  written  thot 
in  a  day,  the  acquisition  or  investigation  of  which 
had  not  cost  me  the  previous  labor  of  a  month. 

But  ana  books  the  only  channel  through  which  the 
stream  of  intellectual  usefulness  can  flow  7  Is  the 
diffusion  of  truth  to  be  estimated  by  publications ;  or 
publications  by  the  truth  which  they  diffiuse,  or  at 
least  contain  7  I  speak  it  in  the  excusable  warmth 
of  a  mind  slung  by  an  accusation  which  has  not  only 
been  advanced  in  reviews  of  the  widest  circulation, 
not  only  registered  in  the  bulkiest  works  of  periodi- 
cal literature,  but,  by  frequency  of  repetition,  has 
become  an  admitted  fact  in  private  literary  circles, 
and  thoughtlessly  repeated  l^  too  many  who  call 
themselves  my  friends,  and  whose  own  recollections 
ou^ht  to  have  suggested  a  contrary  testimony.  Would 
that  the  criterion  of  a  scholar's  utility  were  the  num- 
ber and  moral  value  of  the  truths  which  he  has  been 
the  means  of  throwing  into  the  general  circulation  ; 
or  the  number  and  value  of  the  minds,  whom,  by  his 
conversation  or  letters,  he  has  excited  into  activity, 
and  supplied  with  the  germs  of  their  aftergrowth ! 
A  distinguished  rank  might  not  indeed,  even  then, 
be  awarded  to  my  exertions,  but  I  should  dare  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  an  honorable  acquittal. 
I  should  dare  appeal  to  the  numerous  and  respectable 
audiences  which,  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
places,  honored  my  lecture-rooms  with  their  attend- 
ance, whether  the  points  of  view  from  which  the 
subjects  treated  of  were  surveyed,  whether  the 
grounds  of  my  reasoning  were  such  as  they  had 
heord  or  read  elsewhere,  or  have  since  found  in  pre- 
vious publications.  I  can  conscientiously  declare, 
that  the  complete  success  of  the  Rkhorsx  on  the 
first  night  of  its  representation,  did  not  give  me  as 
great  or  as  henri-felt  a  pleasure,  as  the  observadon 
that  the  pit  and  boxes  were  crowded  with  faces 
familiar  to  me,  though  of  individuals  whose  names  1 
did  not  know,  and  of  whom  I  knew  nothing,  but 
that  they  had  attended  one  or  other  of  my /courses  of 
lectures.  It  is  on  excellent,  though  somewhat  vulgar 
proverb,  timt  there  are  cases  where  a  man  may  be 
as  well  **  in  for  a  pound  an  for  a  penny"  To  those, 
who  fh>m  ignorance  of  the  serious  ir\jury  I  have  re- 
ceived from  this  rumor  of  having  dreamt  away  my 
life  to  no  purpose,  injuries  which  I  unwillingly  re- 
member at  all,  much  lees  am  disposed  to  record  in  a 
sketch  of  my  literary  life ;  or  to  those,  who  fhwu 
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their  own  feelings,  or  the  gratification  they  derive 
from  thinking  contemptuously  of  others,  would,  like 
Job  6  comforters,  aitribuie  these  complaints,  extorted 
from  roe  by  the  sense  of  wrong,  to  solf-conccit  or 
presumptuous  vanity,  I  have  already  furnished  such 
ample  materials,  that  I  shall  gain  nothing  by  with- 
holding the  remainder.  I  will  not,  therefore,  hesi- 
tate to  ask  the  consciences  of  those,  who  from  their 
long  acquaintance  with  me  and  with  the  circum- 
itances,  are  best  qualified  to  decide,  or  be  my  judges, 
whether  the  restitution  of  the  suum  cuique  would 
increase  or  detract  from  my  literary  reputation.  In 
this  exculpation,  I  hope  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
of  myself  comparatively,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
claims  which  others  are  entitled  to  make  on  my  time 
or  my  talents.  By  what  I  have  effected,  am  I  to  be 
judged  by  my  fellow-men;  what  I  could  have  done, 
is  a  question  for  my  own  conscience.  On  my  own 
account  I  may  perhaps  have  hod'sufHcient  reason  to 
lament  my  deficiency  in  self-control,  and  the  neglect 
of  concentrating  my  powers  to  the  realization  of 
■ome  permanent  work.  But  to  verse  rather  than 
to  prose,  if  to  either,  belongs  the  voice  of  mourning ; 
fi>r 

Keen  panes  of  love  awakeninic  as  a  babe, 

Turbuleat,  with  an  outcry  io  the  boart, 

And  lean  aelf-wiU'il  tbatsbano'd  tbo  eye  of  hope. 

And  hope  that  scareo  would  know  itself  from  fear ; 

Benae  of  past  youth,  and  roanhuod  come  in  vain. 

And  genius  giTsn  and  koowh^gc  wun  io  vain. 

And  all  which  I  had  culPd  in  wood-walk*  wild. 

And  all  which  paiieiit  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all 

Commane  with  ibee  had  opeo'd  out^but  flowers  , 

Btrew'd  on  my  corpie,  and  borno  upon  my  bier 

la  the  tame  coflSn,  fur  the  Mlf-samo  grave ! S.  T.  C. 

These  will  exist,  fer  the  future,  I  trust,  only  in  the 
poetic  strains  which  the  feelings  at  the  time  called 
ibrth.    In  those  only,  gentle  reader, 

Affeetus  animi  varios,  bellunque  eequacis 
Perlegit  invidi» ;  curatque  revolvis  inanet ; 
Unas  humilii  tenero  itylui  olim  effadtt  in  rvo. 
Perlegis  ec  lacrymaa,  ot  quod  pharetratos  acuta 
llle  puer  puero  fecit  mihi  cutpide  vulnui. 
Omnia  paulatim  eouMmmit  Um^ior  at€M 
ViwnioqwB  Simul  morimur  rapimurque  mtaundo. 
Tpee  mihi  collatue  enim  oon  lUe  videbor ; 
Front  alia  est,  moresque  alii,  nova  montit  imago. 
Vox  allndqae  sonat.   Jamquo  obcervatio  vita 
Multa  dedit:Hngen  nihil,  fcrre .omnia;  jamquo 
Panlaliffl  laorymaa  rerom  experientia  taniu 


CHAPTER  XT. 

Aa  afTeetiooate  exhortation  to  those  who  in  early  life  feel 
themselves  disposed  to  become  authors. 

It  was  a  ftvorite  remark  of  the  late  Mr.  Whi^ 
bread,  that  no  man  does  anything  from  a  single  mo- 
tive. The  separate  motives,  or.  rather,  moods  of 
mind,  which  produced  the  preceding  reflections  and 
aneedotes  have  been  laid  open  to  the  reader  in  each 
separate  inatance.  But,  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  thoae  wbo.  at  the  present  tim<^  may  be  in  circuro- 
Htncei  not  diasimilar  to  my  own  at  my  first  entnoce 


into  life,  has  been  the  constant  accompaniment,  and 
(aa  it  were,)  the  undei^song  of  all  my  feelings 
Whitehead,  exerting  the  prerogative  of  his  laureat- 
ship,  addressed  to  youthful  poets  a  poetic  cuargx, 
which  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  certainly  the  moeyin- 
teresting  of  his  works.  With  no  other  privilege  than 
that  of  sympathy  and  sincere  good  wishes,  I  would 
address  an  affectionate  exhortation  to  the  youthful  lite- 
rati, grounded  on  my  own  experienee.  It  will  be  but 
short ;  for  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  conveige 
to  one  charge:  never  pursite  literature  as  a 
TRADE.  With  the  exception  of  one  extraoidiovy 
'  man,  I  have  never  known  an  individual,  least  of  all 
■  an  individtwl  of  genius,  healthy  or  iwppy  without  a 
'  profeui<m,  i.  e.  some  regular  employment  which  does 
not  depend  on  the  will  of  the  moment,  and  wUdi 
can  be  carried  on  so  far  mechanically,  that  an  average 
quantum  only  of  health,  spirits,  and  intellectual  ex- 
ertion, are  requisite  to  its  faithful  discharge.  Three 
hours  of  leisure,  unannoyed  by  any  alien  anxiety,  and 
looked  forward  to  with  delight  as  a  change  and  re- 
creation, will  BufHco  to  realize  in  literature  a  [at^t 
product  uf  what  is  truly  genial^  than  weeks  of  com- 
pulsion. Money  and  imrucd  ia  te  reputatian,  form  only 
an  arbitrary  and  accidental  end  of  literary  labor. 
The  hope  of  increasing  them  by  any  given  exertion, 
will  oHen  prove  a  sumulant  to  industry;  but  the 
n^nsity  of  acquiring  them  will,  in  all  works  of  ge- 
nius, convert  the  stimulant  into  a  narcotic.  Motives 
by  excess  reverse  their  Very  nature,  and,  instead  of 
exciting,  slun  and  slupify  the  mind.  For  it  is  one 
contradistinction  of  genius  from  talent,  that  its  pie- 
dominant  end  is  alwa>'B  compromised  in  the  means; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  many  points  which  establish 
an  analogy  between  genius  and  virtue.  Now.  though 
talents  may  exist  without  genius,  yet  as  genius  cannot 
exist,  certainly  not  manifest  itself,  without  talents,  I 
would  advise  every  scholar  who  feels  the  genial 
power  working  within  him,  so  far  to  make  a  division 
between  the  two,  tliat  be  should  devote  his  taknU 
to  the  acquirement  of  competence  in  some  known 
trade  or  profession,  and  his  genius  to  objects  of  his 
tranquil  and  unbiassed  choice ;  while  the  conactous- 
neas  of  being  actuated  in  both  alike  by  the  aincere 
desire  to  perform  his  duty,  will  alike  ennoble  both. 
My  dear  young  friend,  (I  would  say,)  J' suppose  yoiir^ 
self  established  m  any  honorable  occupation.  From 
the  manufactory,  or  coifnting-house,  from  the  law 
court,  or  from  having  visited  your  last  patient,  you 
return  at  evening. 


*  Dear  tranqotl  time,  when  the  sweet  i 


to  your  family,  prepared  for  its  social  eiyoymenii, 
with  the  very  countenances  of  your  wife  and  childran 
brightened,  and  their  voice  of  welcome  made  doubly 
welcome  by  the  knowledge  that,  aa  far  aa  ikey  are 
concerned,  you  have  satisfied  the  demand^  of  the 
day  by  the  labor  of  the  day.  Then,  when  you  retire 
into  yoiir  etndy,  in  the  books  on  your  shelves,  you  re* 
visit  so  many  venerable  friends  with  whom  you  can 
converse.  Your  own  spirit,  scarcely  less  free  from 
personal  anxieties  than  the  great  minds  that,  in  thoae 
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teolci.m  Mifl  fiving  fcr  yoo!  Etct  yoor  wriong 
desk,  with  ita  blank  paper,  and  all  iis  ocber  imple- 
■ient%  will  appear  as  a  chain  of  floweo,  capable  of 
lidkiiiK  your  feelinca.  as  well  as  thooghls.  to  eveols 
mad  chaascteia  past  or  to  come ;  not  a  chain  of  iron. 
which  binds  yoa  down  to  think  of  the  faiare,  and 
the  maoCe,  by  recalling  the  dains  and  feelings  of 
the  pereaplDiy  present.  Bat  why  shoald  I  say  re- 
iifm  i  Tlie  habili  of  aeliYe  life  and  daily  intercoone 
with  the  stiv  of  the  world,  will  lend  to  give  yoa  such 
aetfcomnaod,  that  the  presence  of  yoar  family  will 
be  no  intermplkMi.  Nay,  the  social  silence  or  ondis- 
tnriiiiig  voices  ofa  wifr  or  sister,  will  be  tike  a  rasto- 
niiTe  atiBoaphnre,  or  soft  mnsie,  which  rooalds  a 
dream  witboat  beeoming  its  obfect.  If  facts  are  re- 
qiAred«  to  prove  the  possibility  of  combining  weighty 
I  in  btmatare  with  foil  and  independent 
the  works  of  Cicero  and  Xenophoo 
■naong  the  ancients,  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Bacon, 
Baxter,  or.  to  refer,  at  once,  to  later  and  contempotary 
instyicfa,  Dabwin  and  Roboob,  are  at  once  decisive 
of  the  qnestioii. 

Bat  all  nen  may  not  dare  pronDse  themselves  a 
sufficiency  ttf  self^3onirol  for  Uie  imitation  of  those 
examples;  thoogh  strict  scrutiny  shoald  always  be 
made,  whether  indolence.  restlessnesB.  or  a  vanity 
impatient  for  immediate  gretificadoo,  have  not  lam- 
pared  with  the  jodgment,  and  assumed  the  vizard  of 
homility,  for  the  porposes  of  self-delosion.  Still  the 
elMireh  presents  to  every  man  of  learning  and  genius 
a  profession,  in  which  he  may  cherish  a  rational  hope 
of  being  able  to  unite  the  widest  schemes  of  literary 
ntiljty  with  the  strictest  performance  of  professional 
dotiea.  Among  the  numerous  blessings  of  Christian- 
ity, the  introduction  of  an  established  church  makes 
nn  especial  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  scholara  and 
philosophers;  in  Englaitd,  at  least,  where  the  princi- 
ples of  Protestantism  have  conspired  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  goveroroent,  to  double  all  its  salutary 
powers  by  the  removal  of  its  abuses. 

That  not  only  the  maxims,  but  the  grounds  of  a 
purs  morality  the  fragments  of  which, 

** >  the  lofty  fTsve  t^gedisiis  taochl 


or  norti  piudanea.  with  delight  received 
la  brief  ssateniioiw  pteeepts  ;*' 

P€rmdi$$  Rt^minei. 

and  that  the  sublime  truths  of  the  divine  unity  and 
attributes,  which  a  Plato  found  most  hard  to  learn, 
and  deemed  it  still  more  difiicult  to  reveal ;  that  these 
should  have  become  the  almost  hereditary  property 
of  childhood  and  poverty,  of  the  hovel  and  the  work- 
shop; that,  even  to  the  unlettered,  they  sound  as 
commonplace,  m  a  phenomenon,  which  must  with- 
hold all  bat  minds  of  the  most  vulgar  cast  from  on- 
denraloJng  the  services  even  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
reading  desk.  Tet  those  who  confine  the  efficiency 
'of  an  establbhed  church  to  its  public  offices,  can 
hardly  be  placed  in  a  much  higher  rank  of  intellect. 
That  to  every  pariah  throughout  the  kingdom  there 
is  transplanted  a  germ  of  civilization ;  that  in  the  re- 
motest villages  there  is  a  nucleus,  round  which  the 
Aa 


capabilities  of  the  place  may  cr^fstallixe  and  brighten 
a  model,  sufficiently  superior  to  excite,  yet.  sufficientiy 
near  to  encoarage  and  fecilitate  imitatioo ;  Ikis,  the 
ioobtrasive,  continuous  agpncy  ofa  PkoCeslant  charrh 
establishment,  tkh  it  is,  which  the  patriot  and  the 
phiUnthropist,  who  w-oold  Ain  onile  the  love  of 
peace  with  the  fiuth  in  the  progressive  ameliontion 
of  mankind,  cannot  estimate  at  too  high  a  price.  **  It 
cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the 
precioQs  onjrx,  or  the  sapphire.  No  mention  shall  be 
made  of  coral  or  of  pearls,  for  the  price  of  v^isdom  is 
above  mbies.**  The  clergyman  iawith  his  parishioo- 
ers.  and  among  them ;  be  is  neither  in  the  cloistered 
cell,  or  in  the  wilderness,  bot  a  neighbor  and  a  femi- 
ly-man,  whose  education  and  rank  admit  him  to  the 
mansion  of  the  rich  land-holder,  while  his  duties 
make  him  the  frequent  visiter  of  the  iann-hoase  and 
the  cottage.  He  is.  or  he  may  become,  oonnectad 
with  the  fomilies  of  his  peiish.  or  its  vicinity,  by  mar- 
riage. And  among  the  instances  of  the  blindness,  or 
at  best,  of  the  shortrsightedneBs.  which  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  cupidity  to  inflict.  I  know  few  more  striking 
than  the  clamois  of  the  farmers  against  church  pro- 
perty. Whatever  was  not  paid  to  the  clergymen, 
would  inevitebly  at  the  next  lease  be  paid  to  the 
land-holder;  while,  as  the  case  at  present  standa,  the 
revenues  of  the  church  are,  in  some  sort,  the  rever> 
siooary  property  of  every  femily.  that  may  have 
a  member  educated  for  the  church,  or  a  daughter 
that  may  marry  a  clergyman.  Instead  of  being /ore* 
cio$ed  and  immoveable,  it  is  in  feet  the  only  speciei 
of  Umded  property  that  is  essentially  moving  and  cir- 
culaiive.  That  there  exist  ito  Inconveniences,  who 
will  pretend  to  assert  ?  But  I  have  yet  to  expect  the 
proof,  that  the  inconveniences  are  greater  in  this  than 
in  any  other  species ;  or,  that  either  the  farmeis  or  the 
clergy  would  be  benefited  by  forcing  the  latter  to 
become  either  TntUibers  or  salaried  pUuxmen.  Nay. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  firm  persuasion,  that 
whatever  reason  of  discontent  the  farrners  may  assign, 
the  true  cause  is  this ;  that  they  may  cheat  the  ^MirMM, 
but  cannot  cheat  the  steward ;  and  they  are  disappoint- 
ed, if  they  should  have  been  able  to  withhold  only  two 
pounds  less  than  the  legal  claim,  having  expected  to 
withhold  five.  At  all  events,  considered  relatively  to 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  genius,  the  esteb- 
lishment  presents  a  patronage,  at  once  so  eflecti  ve  and 
unburthensome,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  aflbrd 
the  like,  or  equal,  in  any  but  a  Christian  and  Protest- 
ant country.  There  is  scarce  a  department  of  human 
knowledge,  without  some  bearing  on  the  various  cri- 
tical, historical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truths,  in 
which,  the  scholar  must  be  interested  as  a  clergy- 
man; no  one  pursuit  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius, 
which  may  not  be  followed  without  incongruity.  To 
give  the  history  of  the  bible  as  a  book,  would  be  little 
less  than  to  relate  the  origin,  or  first  excitement,  of  all 
the  literature  and  science  that  we  nav/  possess.  The 
very  decorum  which  the  profession  imposes,  is  favor- 
able to  the  best  purposes  of  genius,  and  tends  to 
counteract  its  most  frequent  defects.  Finally,  that 
roan  must  be  deficient  in  sensibility,  who  would  not 
find  an  incentive  to  emulation  in  the  great  and  biim- 
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ing  lightB.  which,  in  a  long  aeriet,  have  illustrated  the 
church  of  England ;  who  would  not  hear  from  with- 
in an  echo  to  the  voice  from  the  sacred  shrines, 

*'  Et  Pater  JEamM  el  avunculus  ezettat  Hsetor." 

Bat,  whatever  be  the  profetrion  or  trade  chosen, 
the  advantages  are  many  and  important,  compared 
with  the  state  of  a  mere  literary  man,  who.  in  any 
degree,  depends  on  the  sale  of  his  works  ibr  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  In  the  former,  a 
man  lives  in  sympathy  with  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.  At  least,  he  acquires  a  better  and  quicker  tact 
for  the  knowledge  of  that  with  which  men  in  general 
can  sympathize.  He  learns  to  manage  his  genius 
more  prudently  and  efficaciously.  His  powers  and 
acquirements  gain  him  likewise  more  real  admiration, 
for  they  surpass  the  legitimate  expectation  of  others. 
He  is  sometimes  beside  an  author,  and  is  not  there- 
fore oonaidered  merely  as  an  author.  The  hearts  of 
men  are  open  to  him,  as  to  one  of  their  own  class ; 
and  whether  he  exerts  himself  or  not  in  the  con- 
versational circles  of  his  acquaintance,  his  silence  is 
not  attributed  to  pride,  nor  his  communicativeness  to 
vanity.  To  these  advantages  I  will  venture  to  add 
a  superior  chance  of  happiness  in  domestic  life,  were 
it  only  that  it  is  as  natural  for  the  man  to  be  out  of 
the  circle  of  his  household  during  the  day,  as  it  is 
meritorioQs  for  the  woman  to  remain  for  the  most 
part  within  it.  But  this  subject  involves  points  of 
consideration  so  numerous  and  so  delicate,  and  would 
not  only  permit,  but  require  such  ample  documents 
from  the  biography  of  literary  men.  thai  I  now  mere- 
ly allude  to  it  in  tranntu.  When  the  same  circum- 
stance has  occurred  at  very  diflferent  times  to  very 
different  persons,  all  of  whom  have  some  one  thing 
in  common,  there  is  reawn  to  suppose  that  such  cir- 
cumstance is  not  merely  attributable  to  the  persons 
concerned,  but  is,  in  some  measure,  occasioned  by 
the  one  point  in  common  to  them  all.  Instead  of  the 
vehement  and  almost  slanderous  dehortation  from 
marriage,  which  the  Misogyne  Boccaccio  (.Vila  e 
Coelumi  di  Dante,  p.  It.  16.)  addresses  to  literary 
men,  I  would  substitute  the  simple  advice;  be  not 
merely  a  man  of  letters !  Let  literature  be  an  honor- 
able augmentalion  to  your  arms,  but  not  constitute 
the  coat,  or  fill  the  escutcheon ! 

To  objections  from  conscience  I  can  of  course 
answer  in  no  other  way,  than  by  requesting  the 
youthful  objector  (as  I  have  already  done  on  a  former 
occasion)  to  ascertain  with  strict  self-examination, 
whether  other  influences  may  not  be  at  work ;  whe- 
ther spirits,  "  not  of  health,'*  and  with  whispers  *'  not 
from  heaven,'*  may  not  be  walking  in  the  twilight  of 
his  consciousness.  Let  him  catalogue  his  scruples, 
and  reduce  them  to  a  distinct  intelligible  form ;  let 
him  be  certain  that  he  has  read  with  a  docile  mind 
and  favorable  dispositions,  the  best  and  most  funda- 
mental works  on  the  subject ;  that  he  has  both  mind 
and  heart  opened  to  the  great  and  illustrious  qualities 
of  the  many  renowned  characters,  who  had  doubted 
like  himself,  and  whose  researches  had  ended  in  the 
dear  conviction,  that  their  doubts  had  been  ground- 


less, or  at  least  in  no  proportion  to  the  ooimlai-weighL 
Happy  will  it  be  for  such  a  man,  if^  among  his  oon* 
temporaries  elder  than  himself,  he  should  meet  wilh 
one,  who  with  similar  powers  and  feelings  as  acute 
as  his  own,  had  entertained  the  same  acruples ;  had 
acted  upon  them ;  and  who,  by  afler-raaearch  (when 
the  step  was,  alas !  irretrievable,  but  for  ttmt  very 
reason  his  research  imdeniaUy  distntereeted)  had 
discovered  himself  to  have  quarrelled  wilh  received 
opinions  only  to  embrace  errors,  to  have  lefl  the  di- 
rections tracked  out  for  him  on  the  high  road  of 
honorable  exertion,  only  to  deviate  into  a  labyrinth, 
where,  when  he  had  wandered  till  his  head  waa 
giddy,  his  best  good  fortune  was  finally  to  have  foood 
his  way  out  again,  too  late  for  prudence,  though  not 
too  late  for  conscience  or  for  truth !  Time  spent  in 
such  delay  is  time  won ;  for  manhood  in  the  mean 
time  is  advancing,  and  with  it  increase  of  knowledge, 
strength  of  judgment,  and,  above  all,  temperance  of 
feelings.  And  even  if  these  should  efllect  no  change, 
yet  the  delay  will  at  least  prevent  the  final  approval 
of  the  decision  from  being  alloj'ed  by  the  inward 
censure  of  the  rashness  and  vanity  by  which  it  had 
been  precipitated.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  ureligion. 
and  scarcely  leas  than  a  libel  on  human  nature,  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  established  and  reputable 
profession  or  employment,  in  which  a  man  may  not 
continue  to  act  with  honesty  and  honor;  and,  doabt- 
lesB,  there  is  likewise  none  which  may  not  at  times 
present  temptations  to  the  contrary.  But  wofiflly 
will  that  man  find  himself  mistaken,  who  imagines 
that  the  profession  of  literature,  or  (to  speak  more 
plainly)  the  trade  of  authorship,  besets  its  membera 
with  fewer  or  with  less  insidious  temptations,  than 
the  church,  the  law,  or  the  different  branehea  of 
commerce.  But* I  have  treated  sufficiently  on  this 
unpleasant  subject  in  an  eariy  chapter  of  this  volume. 
I  will  conclude  the  present,  therefore,  with  a  abort 
extract  from  Herder,  whose  name  I  might  have 
Added  to  the  illustrious  list  of  those  who  have  com- 
bined the  successful  punuit  of  the  muses,  not  only 
with  the  faithful  discharge,  but  with  the  highest 
honora  and  honorable  emoluments  of  an  establish^ 
profession.  The  translation  the  reader  will  find  in  a 
note  below.*  "  Am  sorgf  altigsten.  meiden,  sei  die 
Autorsrhaft  Zu  fruh  oder  unroassig  gelxaucht, 
macht  sie  den  Knpf  wusie  und  das  Ilerz  leer ;  wenn 
ale  auch  sonst  keine  ubie  Folgen  gabe.  Ein  Menach, 
der  nur  lieset  um  zu  druceken,  lieset  wabrscheinltch 


•  Tyan»tntion  —"  With  the  (restnt  posnbis  •nficltddi* 
■void  nuthiinihip.  Too  earlf,  or  immodflniteiy  einploy«l,  it 
makes  the  head  vasU  aod  the  haart  empty ;  aven  wnre  there 
no  other  worse  confequence*.  A  perauo  who  reads  oolr  to 
print,  in  all  prnbabilily  reads  amiss ;  and  he  who  sends  awny 
throutih  th^  pen  smi  the  prew.  every  thoufht,  the  mnmaot  <t 
occurs  to  him,  will  io  a  short  lime  hava  sent  all  away,  arfl 
will  become  a  mere  iuorneyman  of  the  piiotiMf -office,  a  e«M- 
positor.** 

To  which  1  may  add  from  myseir,  that  what  medical  p!  •. 
sioloiiftib  affirm  of  certain  Mcretiona,  applies  equally  to  m. 
ihoiifhti ;  they  too  most  be  taken  «p  araio  into  the  eirmiia- 
tion.  and  bo  acaio  and  avain  re-sf«re|sd,4ii  oidar  to  ensum  a 
beakbful  vifor.  both  to  Ibe  mind  sad  to  its  intelloctual  ofi- 
spring. 
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«bel ;  and  wer  jeden  G«laiiken,  der  ihm  aafriDaBr. 
dureh  Feder  on  Prove  Teneodet,  hat  sie  in  kuner 
Zeit  elle  Tenandt,  and  wild  bold  ein  UoMer  Diener 
der  Dmckerej,  ein  BuchatabeiMelier  werden. 

HUDSK. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  Chapter  of  reqoeiU  and  prenonitioiM  cooeerninf  the  peni- 
■al  or  omimoa  of  Um  chapter  that  followa. 


In  the  peranl  of  philoaophicai  worki,  I  have  been 
greatly  benefited  bjr  a  naolve,  which,  in  the  antithet- 
ic form,  and  with  the  allowed  qoaintneai  of  an  adage 
or  maxiin,  I  have  been  accuatomed  lo  word  thus: 
**  umtil  yim  midentand  a  writer**  ignorance,  premtme 
yauradf  ignorant  of  kit  undertlanding.'*  Thh  golden 
nde  of  mine  doea,  I  own,  resemble  those  of  Pjrtha- 
goraa,  in  its  obaeoritjr  rather  than  in  its  depth.  If. 
however,  the  reader  will  permit  me  to  be  my  own 
Ilierodea,  I  trust  that  he  will  find  its  meaning  fully 
explained  by  the  following  instances.  I  have  now 
before  me  a  treatise  of  a  religious  fiinatic,  full  of 
dreams  and  supernatural  experienoet,  I  see  clearly 
the  writer's  grounds,  and  their  hollowness.  I  have 
a  complete  insight  into  the  causes,  which,  through 
the  mMium  of  his  body,  hod  acted  on  his  mind ;  and 
by  application  of  received  and  ascertamed  laws,  I 
can  satisfiictorily  explain  to  my  own  reason,  all  the 
strange  incidents  which  the  writer  records  of  himself 
And  this  I  can  do  without  suspecting  him  of  any  in- 
tentional falsehood.  As  when  in  broad  day-light  a 
man  tracks  the  steps  of  a  traveller,  who  had  lost  his 
way  in  a  fog,  or  by  treacherous  moonshine ;  even  so, 
and  with  the  same  tranquil  sense  of  certainty,  can  I 
follow  the  traces  of  this  bewildered  Tisionary.     I 

UNDERSTAND  HIS  IGNORANCE. 

On  the  otb^r  hand,  I  have  been  re-perusing,  with 
the  best  energies  of  my  mind,  the  Tiroeeus  of  Plato. 
Whatever  I  comprehend,  impresses  roe  with  a  reve- 
rential sense  of  the  author's  genius;  but  there  is  a 
onnsiderable  portion  of  the  work  to  which  I  can  at- 
tach DO  consistent  meaning.  In  other  treatises  of  the 
same  philosopher,  intended  for  the  average  compre- 
hensions of  men,  I  have  been  delighted  with  the 
masterly  good  sense,  with  the  perspicuity  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  aptness  of  the  inductions.  I  recol- 
lect, likewise,  that  numerous  passages  in  this  author, 
which  I  thonraghly  comprehend,  were  formerly  no 
less  unintelligible  to  me,  than  the  passages  now  in 
question.  It  would,  I  am  aware,  be  quite  feuihiona' 
Ue  to  dismiss  them  at  once  as  Platonic  jargon.  But 
this  I  cannot  do,  with  satisfaction  to  my  own  mind, 
because  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  causes  adequate  to 
the  solution  of  the  assumed  inconsistency.  I  have 
no  insight  into  the  possibility  of  a  man  so  eminently 
wise,  using  words  with  such  half-meanings  to  him- 
self, as  must  perforce  pass  into  no-meanings  to  his 
readers  When,  in  addition  (o  the  motives  thus  sug- 
gested by  my  own  reason.  I  bring  inio  distinct  re- 
membrance the  number  and  the  series  of  great  men, 
who^  afiar  foog  and  leakMis  study  of  these  works. 


had  joined  in  honoriog  the  name  of  Plato  with  epi- 
thets that  almost  transcend  humanity,  1  feel  that  a 
contemptuous  verdict  on  my  part  might  argue  want 
of  modesty,  bat  would  hardly  be  received  by  the  ja 
dicMus,  as  evidence  of  superior  penetralioo.  There- 
fore, uUerly  baffled  in  all  my  attempts  to  understand 
the  ignorance  of  PUlo,  I  conolddb  mtselt  ignoramt 

OF  HIS  UNDERSTANDING. 

In  lieu  of  the  various  requests,  which  the  anxiety  of 
authoiahipaddresMs  to  the  unknown  reader,  I  advance 
but  this  one ;  that  he  will  either  pass  over  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  altogether,  or  read  the  whole  connec^ 
edly.  The  fairest  part  of  the  most  beautiful  body 
will  appear  deformed  and  monstrous,  if  dissevered 
fiom  its  place  in  the  organic  whole.  Nay,  on  deli- 
cate sul^ects,  where  a  seemingly  trifling  diflerenoa 
of  more  or  less  may  constitute  a  difierence  in  kind, 
even  a  faithful  display  of  the  main  and  supporting 
ideas,  if  yet  they  are  separated  from  the  forms  by 
which  they  are  at  once  clothed  and  modified,  may 
perchance  present  a  skeleton  indeed ;  but  a  skeleton 
to  ahum  and  deter.  Though  I  might  find  numeioas 
precedents,  1  shall  not  desire  the  reader  to  strip  his 
mind  of  all  prejudices,  or  to  keep  all  prior  systems 
out  of  view  daring  his  examination  of  the  present. 
For,  in  truth,  such  requests  appear  to  me  not  much 
unlike  the  advifte  given  to  hypochondriacal  patients  in 
Dr.  Buchan's  domestic  medicine;  videlicit,  to  pre- 
serve themselves  uniformly  tranquil  and  in  good 
spirits.  Till  I  had  discovered  the  art  of  destroying 
the  memory  a  parte  pott,  without  ii^ury  to  its  fatnra 
operations,  and  without  detriment  to  the  judgment,  I 
should  suppress  the  request  as  premature ;  and,  there- 
fore, however  much  I  may  wiak  to  be  road  with  aa 
unpR|)udiced  mind,  I  do  not  presume  to  slate  it  as  a 
necessary  conditkMi. 

The  extent  of  my  daring  is  to  suggest  one  eriteii- 
on,  by  which  it  may  be  ratiifoally  coi^eclured  before- 
hand, whether  or  no  a  reader  would  lose  his  time, 
and  perhaps  his  temper,  in  the  perusal  of  this,  or  any 
other  treatise  ooostruoted  on  similar  principles.  But 
it  would  be  cruelly  misinterpreted,  as  implying  the 
least  disrespect  either  for  the  moral  or  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  individuals  thereby  precluded.  The 
criterion  is  this :  if  a  man  receivea  as  fundamental 
foots,  and  therefore  of  course  indemonstrable,  and  in- 
capable of  further  analysis,  the  general  notions  of  mat- 
ter, soul,  body,  action,  passiveness,  time,  space,  cause 
and  Q0ect,  consciousness,  perception,  memory,  and 
habit ;  if  he  feels  his  mind  completely  at  rest  con- 
cerning all  these,  and  is  satisfied  if  only  he  can  ana- 
lyze all  other  notions  into  some  one  or  more  of  these 
supposed  elementB,  with  plausible  subordination  and 
apt  arrangement:  to  such  a  mind  I  would  as  courte- 
ously as  posBible  convey  the  hint,  that  for  him  the 
chapter  was  not  written. 

Vir  bonus  et,  doetua,  prodoai ;  sal  kmid  tibi  «ptrs. 

For  these  terras  do,  in  truth,  include  all  the  difiS- 
culties  which  the  human  mind  can  propose  for  solu- 
tion. Taking  them,  therefore,  m  mass,  and  unexam- 
ined, it  requires  only  a  decent  apprenticeship  in  logic, 
to  draw  forth  their  contents  in  all  forms  and  oolong 
9» 
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as  the  profeaaora  of  legerdemain  at  our  village  fairs 
pall  out  ribbon  after  ribbon  from  their  mouths.  And 
not  more  diHicult  is  it  to  reduce  them  back  again  to 
their  diflerent  genera.  But  though  this  analysb  is 
Aighly  useful  in  rendering  our  knowledge  more  dis- 
tinct, it  does  not  really  add  to  it  It  doee  not  increase, 
though  it  gives  us  a  greater  mastery  over,  the  wealth 
which  we  before  possessed.  For  forensic  pnrpoees, 
for  all  the  established  professions  of  society,  this  is 
sufficient  But  for  philosophy  in  its  highest  sense,  as 
the  science  of  ultimate  truths,  and  therefore  scientia 
scientiarum,  this  mere  analysis  of  terms  is  preparative 
only,  though,  as  a  preparative  discipline,  indispensa- 
ble. 

Still  leas  dare  a  favorable  perusal  be  anticipated 
from  the  proselytes  of  that  compendious  philoeophy. 
which  talking  of  mind  but  thinking  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar, or  other  images  equally  abstracted  from  body, 
contrives  a  theory  of  spirit  by  nicknaming  matter,  and 
in  a  few  hours  can  qualify  its  dullest  disciples  to  ex- 
plain the  omne  scibile  by  reducing  all  things  to  im- 
pressions, ideas,  and  sensations. 

But  it  is  time  to  tell  the  truth ;  though  it  requires 
some  courage  to  avow  it  in  an  age  and  country,  in 
which  disquisitions  on  all  subjects,  not  privileged  to 
adopt  technical  terms  or  iscientific  symbols,  must  be 
addressed  to  the  ppsuc.  I  say  then,  that  it  is  nei- 
ther possible  or  necessary  for  all  men,  or  for  many, 
to  be  PHILOSOPHERS.  There  ia  a  philotopkic  (and  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  actualized  by  an  eflRirt  of  freedom,  ao 
wfificiat)  conmnousnes*,  which  lies  beneath,  or,  (as  it 
were,)  behind  the  spontaneous  consciousness  natural 
to  all  reflecting  beings.  As  the  elder  Romans  distin- 
guiahed  their  northern  provinces  into  Cis-Alpine  and 
Trans-Alpine,  so  may  we  divide  all  the  objects  of 
human  knowledge  into  those  on  this  side,  and  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  spontaneous  consciousness ; 
citra  et  trans  oonscieniiam  communeuL  The  latter 
is  exclusively  the  domain  of  pure  philosophy,  which 
is,  therefore,  properly  entitled  transcendentalj  in  order 
to  discriminate  it  at  once,  both  from  mere  reflection 
and  re-presentation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
from  those  flights  of  lawless  speculation,  which,  aban- 
doned by  ail  distinct  consciousness,  because  trans- 
gressing the  bounds  and  purposes  of  our  intellectual 
faculties,  are  justly  condemned,  as  trantcejtdera* 

*ThM  distinction  between  transcendental  and  tranicendcnf, 
if  observed  br  our  elder  divines  and  philosophers,  whenever 
tliey  express  themselves  sckolatticaUif.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed, 
hu  ooDroundfKl  the  two  words ;  but  his  own  auihoriiics  do 
Dot  t»ear  him  ouL  Of  this  celebrated  dir.tionarr,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  remark,  once  for  all,  that  I  shnuid  stt>p»-ct  the  mao  of 
a  morose  di«posiiion.  who  should  spealc  of  it  without  respect 
•ad  cratitttde,  as  a  most  instructive  and  entertaining  &O0A,  and 
hitherto,  onfortonalely,  an  indispon^abie  book  ;  bat  I  con- 
fess, that  1  should  be  surpriiied  at  hearing  from  a  philosophic 
and  thoTouf  h  scholar,  any  but  very  qualified  prniacs  of  it.  as 
a  dictionary.  I  am  nut  now  alludioc  to  the  number  of  renu- 
^iM  words  omitted  ;  for  this  is  (and,  pcrhnps,  to  a  grrat  ex- 
tent) true,  as  Mr.  WakefieM  has  noticed,  of  our  bnt  Greek 
Lexicons;  and  this,  too,  after  the  sncco«Mive  labors  of  so 
many  cisnis  in  leaminf .  1  ref«*r,  at  present,  both  to  omisninn!* 
and  commiwionf  of  a  more  important  nature.  What  \\w*e 
are,  me  saltom  judice.  will  bo  elated  at  full  in  Tht  FHcnd, 
le^publlshcd  and  completed. 

I  had  never  hoard  pf  the  correspondence  between  Wake- 
Md  aod  Fox,  till  I  saw  ite  aeeoaot  of  H  this  oMraiag.  (I6tb 


The  first  range  of  hills  that  encircle  the  scanty  vale 
of  human  life,  is  the  horizon  for  the  majority  of  its  in- 
habitants. On  tfo  ridges  the  common  sun  is  bom  and 
departs.  From  thaa  the  stars  rise,  and  touching  iketn. 
they  vanish.  By  the  many,  even  this  range,  the  na- 
tural limit  and  bulwark  of  the  vale,  is  but  imperfectly 
known.  Its  higher  ascents  are  too  oflen  hidden  by 
mists  and  clouds  from  uncultivated  swamps,  which 
few  have  courage  or  curiosity  to  penetrate.  To  the 
multitude  below  these  vapors  appear,  now,  as  the 
dark  haunts  of  terrific  agents,  on  which  none  may  in- 
trude with  impunity;  and  now  all  a-glow,  with  co- 
lors not  their  own,  they  are  gazed  at  as  the  splendid 
palaces  of  happiness  and  power.  But  in  all  ages  there 
have  been  a  few  who,  measuring  and  sounding  the 
rivers  of  the  vale  at  the  feet  of  their  furthest  inac- 
cessible falls,  have  learnt  that  the  sourcea  most  he  far 
higher  and  far  invcard ;  a  few,  who  even  in  the  level 
streams  have  detected  elements,  which  neither  the 
vale  itself  or  the  surrounding  mountains  contained  or 
could  supply.  How  and  whence  to  these  thoughts, 
these  strong  probabilities,  the  ascertaining  vision,  the 
intuitive  knowledge,  may  finally  supervene,  can  be 
learnt  only  by  the  fact.  I  might  oppose  to  the  ques- 
tion the  words  with  which  Plotinust  supposes  ha- 

September,  1815,)  in  the  Monthly  Review.  I  was  not  a  lit^e 
gratified  at  flndinf ,  that  Mr.  Wakefield  had  proposed  to  him- 
self nearly  the  same  plan  fur  a  Greek  and  English  Dieiiooaiy. 
which  I  had  formed,  and  began  to  execute,  now  ten  yean 
ago.  But  far.  far  more  grieved  am  I,  that  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  it  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  sobiiect  of  most  irrions 
regret,  tbat  the  same  heavy  expenditure  which  is  now  em- 
ploying in  the  re-publication  of  SlephamuM  aofmeated,  had 
not  been  applied  to  a  new  Lexicon,  on  a  more  philosophical 
plan,  with  the  English,  German,  and  French  synonymes.  as 
well  as  the  Latin.  In  almost  every  instance,  the  precise  »dt- 
vidutd  meaning  might  be  given  in  an  English  or  German 
word ;  whereas,  in  Latin,  we  must  too  often  be  contented 
with  a  mere  general  and  ineluoive  term.  How,  indeed,  can 
it  be  otherwise,  when  we  attempt  to  render  the  mort  copious 
language  of  the  worM,  the  moat  admirable  for  the  fineness  of 
its  disiinctions,  into  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  vague  lan- 
guages T  Especially,  when  we  reflect  on  the  eomparative 
number  of  the  works  still  extant,  written  while  the  Greek  and 
Latin  were  living  lanauages.  Were  I  asked,  what  I  deemed 
the  greatest  and  most  unmixt  benefit  which  a  wealthy  indi- 
yidoal,  or  an  association  of  wealthy  iodividnals,  could  bestow 
on  their  country  and  on  mankind,  I  shouki  not  hesitate  to 
answer,  "a  philosophical  Engfish  dictionary,  with  the 
Greek.  Latin,  German,  French,  SpauMh.  and  Italian  syno- 
nymes. and  with  eorrrsponding  indexes.*'  I'faat  the  k^arned 
languages  might  thereby  be  acquired  better,  in  half  the  time, 
is  but  a  part  and  not  the  most  important  part  of  the  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  from  such  a  work.  O !  if  it  shnuM 
be  permitted  by  ProTidence,  that  without  detriment  to  free- 
dom and  independence,  our  government  might  tw  enabM  to 
become  more  than  n  committee  for  war  and  roTenne !  There 
was  a  time  when  every  thing  was  to  be  done  by  govoroment 
Have  we  not  flown  off  to  the  contrary  extreme  T 

t  Cnnead  iii.  1. 8.  c.  3.  The  force  of  the  Greek  T^vthat 
is  imperfectly  expressed  by  **  understand:"  otir  own  idtorosiic 
phrase,  *'  to  go  along  »Uk  me,**  comes  nearest  to  it.  The 
pan«ire  that  follows,  full  of  profound  sense,  appears  to  me 
evidpntly  corrupt ;  and,  in  fact«  no  writer  more  wanis.  better 
deserves,  or  is  less  likely  to  obtsin.  a  new  and  mire  cofreet 
edition:— rl  h  ^tthal ,  Srt  ri  Y(v6titvov  Ift  ^hfta 
ifihvt  nain^itq  {fnallentt  ^iaftaj  if/8  s-iwxvfi};,)  cd 
^t'ffci  ycvSfttvov  5c^>/>»7fio,  ro?  /io(  ycvoftivri  tK  Sctopiai 
Tifs  uii  rifv  ^iii¥  ^x^**  ^tXo&sdftova  ftTapKU  (mai'em. 
Kit  fiot  *n  ytvo^ivn  he  Bcftptas  ivr^i  t^f.)  "What 
thsDarawetoiiodttMaadt  That  whatever  ia  prodooad  it  aa 
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TUM  to  tnnvor  a  rimilar  difficulty.  **  Should  any 
ane  interrogate  her  how  ahe  work*,  if  graciously  ihe 
▼onchaafe  to  liaten  and  speak,  she  wUl  reply,  it  be- 
hooves thee  not  to  disquiet  me  with  interrogatories, 
but  to  understand  m  silence,  even  as  I  em  silent,  and 
work  without  words." 

Likewise,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  fifth  Ennead, 
speaking  of  the  highest  and  intuitive  knowledge  as 
distinguished  from  the  discursive,  or,  in  the  language 
ofWoidaworth, 

"    *'  The  Tirioo  and  ths  facQltjr  diviae  ;** 

he  says;  **it  is  not  lawful  to  inquire  from  whence  k 
sprang,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  subject  to  place  and  mo- 
tion, lor  it  neither  approached  hither,  nor  again  de- 
parts from  hence  to  some  other  place ;  but  it  either 
appears  to  us,  or  it  does  not  appear.  So  that  we  ought 
not  to  pursue  it  with  a  view  of  delecting  its  secret 
source,  but  to  watch  in  quiet  till  it  suddenly  shines 
.upon  us;  preparing  ourselves  for  the  blessed  specta- 
cle, as  the  eye  waits  patiently  for  the  rising  sun." 
They,  and  they  only,  can  acquire  the  philosophic  im- 
agination, the  sacred  power  of  self  intuition,  who, 
within  themselves,  can  interpret  and  understand  the 
symbol,  that  the  wings  of  the  air-sylph  are  forming 
within  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar;  those  only,  who 
feel  in  their  own  spirits  the  same  instinct  which  im- 
pels the  crysalis  of  the  homed  fly  to  leave  room  in 
its  involncrum  for  antennn  yet  to  ccHue.  They  know 
and  feel,  that  the  potential  works  in  them,  even  as  the 
actual  works  on  them !  In  short,  all  the  organs  of 
sense  are  framed  for  a  corresponding  world  of  sense ; 
and  we  have  it  All  the  organs  of  spirit  are  framed 
for  a  correspondent  world  of  spirit :  though  the  latter 
oigans  are  not  developed  in  all  alike.  But  they  ex- 
ist in  all,  and  their  first  appearance  discloses  itself  in 
the  moral  being.  How  else  could  it  be,  that  even 
worldlings,  not  wholly  debased,  will  contemplate  tlie 
man  of  simple  and  disinterested  goodness  with  con- 
tradictoiy  feelings  of  pity  and  respect  ?  **  Poor  man ! 
he  is  not  made  for  tki$  world."  Oh!  herein  they  ut- 
ter a  prophecy  of  universal  fulfilment;  for  man  munt 
either  rise  or  sink. 

It  is  the  essential  mark  of  the  true  philosopher  to 
rest  satisfied  with  no  imperfect  light,  as  long  as  the 
impocBibility  of  attaining  a  fuller  knowledge  has  not 
been  demonstrated.  7*hat  the  common  consciousness 
itself  will  furnish  proofs  by  its  own  direction,  that  it 
is  connected  with  master^urrents  below  the  surface, 
I  shall  merely  assume  as  a  postulate  pro  tempore. 
This  having  been  granted,  though  but  in  expectation 
of  the  argument,  I  can  safely  deduce  from  it  the 
equal  truth  of  my  former  assertion,  that  philomphy 
cannot  be  intelligible  to  all,  even  oAhe  most  learned 
and  cultivated  classes.  A  system,  the  first  principle 
of  which  it  is  to  render  the  mind  intuitive  of  the  9pi' 


tntaition.  I  sHcnf ;  snd  that,  which  is  thm  renerafed.  it  by  in 
salon  a  theorem,  or  form  of  cootemplMtion :  nod  the  birth, 
which  reaiilit  ta  me  I'mm  ihit  coniemplaiinn,  all  aim  to  have  a 
cootempititivo  nature."  So  Syneiiui;  *SlHs  if>a,  AJt^rrra 
To9^.  The  afler  comparison  of  the  proceaa  of  the  natiira 
•atnram  with  that  of  the  geometrician  ia  drawo  Trum  the 
▼eiT  heart  of  phlloaophy. 

20  Aa« 


ritual  in  man,  (i.  e.  of  that  which  lies  on  the  other  tide 
of  our  natural  consciousness,)  must  needs  have  a 
great  obscurity  for  those  who  have  never  disciplined 
and  strengthened  this  ulterior  consciousness.  It 
must,  in  truth,  be  a  land  of  darkness,  a  perfect  Ante- 
Ooehen,  for  men  to  whom  the  noblest  treasures  of 
their  being  are  reported  only  through  the  imperfect 
translation  of  lifeless  and  righlless  notion»:  perhaps, 
in  great  part,  through  words  which  are  but  the  sha- 
dows of  notions ;  even  as  the  notional  understanding 
itself  b  but  the  shadowy  abstraction  of  living  and 
actual  truth.  On  the  immediate,  which  dwells  in 
every  man,  and  on  the  original  intuition,  or  absolute 
affirmation  of  it,  (which  is  likewise  in  every  man,  but 
does  not  in  every  man  rise  into  consciousness,)  all  the 
certainty  of  our  knowledge  depends;  and  this  be- 
comes intelligible  to  no  man  by  the  ministery  of  mere 
words  from  without.  The  medium  by  which  spirits 
understand  each  other,  is  not  the  surrounding  air; 
but  the  freedom  which  they  possess  in  common,  as 
the  common  ethereal  element  of  their  being,  the 
tremulous  reciprocations  of  which  propagate  them- 
selves even  to  the  inmost  of  the  soul.  Where  the 
ppirit  of  a  man  is  not  fUed  with  the  consciousness  of 
freedom,  (were  it  only  from  its  restlessness,  as  of  one 
still  struggling  in  bondage,)  all  spiritual  intercourse 
is  interrupted,  not  only  with  othera,  but  even  with 
himself.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  remains  incom- 
prehensible to  himself  as  well  as  to  others,  iio 
wonder,  that  in  the  fearful  desert  of  his  oonscious- 
nesB,  he  wearies  himself  out  with  empty  woMs,  to 
which  no  friendly  echo  answers,  elthef  from  his  own 
heart  or  the  heart  of  a  fellow-being;  or  bewilders 
himself  in  the  pursuit  of  notional  phantoms,  the 
mere  refractions  from  unseen  and  distant  truths, 
through  the  distorting  medium  of  hb  own  unenliven- 
ed and  stagnant  undemanding!  To  remain  unintel- 
ligible to  such  a  mind,  exclaims  Schelling,  on  a  like 
occasion,  w  honor  and  a  good  name  before  God  and 
man. 

The  history  of  philosophy,  (the  same  writer  ob- 
serves,) contains  instances  of  systems  which  for  suc- 
cessive generations,  have  remained  enigmatic.  Such 
he  deems  the  system  of  Leibnits,  whom  another 
writer,  (rashly  I  think,  and  invidiotisly,)  extols  as  the 
only  philosopher  who  was  himself  deeply  convinced 
of  his  own  doctrines.  As  hitherto  interpreted,  how- 
ever, they  have  not  produced  the  effect  which  Leib' 
nitz  himself,  in  a  most  instructive  passage,  describes 
as  the  criterion  of  a  true  philosophy;  namely,  that  it 
would  at  once  explain  and  collect  the  fragments  of 
truth  scattered  through  systems  apparently  the  most 
incongruous.  The  truth,  says  he,  b  diffused  more 
widely  than  is  commonly  believed  7  but  it  b  oflen 
painted,  yet  oftener  masked,  and  b  sometimes  muti- 
lated, and  sometimes,  alas!  in  close  alliance  with 
mischievous  errors.  The  deeper,  however,  we  pene- 
trate into  the  ground  of  things,  the  more  truth  we 
dxM^ver  in  the  doctrines  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
philosophical  sects.  The  want  of  subslantial  reality 
in  the  objects  of  the  senses,  according  to  the  scef^ 
tics ;  the  harmonies  or  numbers,  the  prototypes  and 
ideas,  to  which  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platoniati  r^ 
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doced  all  ihings ;  the  one  and  Aixof  Parmenidet  and 
Plotinui,  without  Spinozism;*  the  neceasaiy  connec- 
tion of  things  according  to  the  Stoict,  reconcilable  with 
the  •pontaiietty  of  the  other  schoola ;  the  vital  philo- 
•ophy  of  the  Cabalists  and  Hernietisis,  who  aasumed 
the  universality  of  sensation,*  the  substantial  £>nn8 
and  entelechies  of  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen,  to- 
gether with  the  mechanical  solution  of  all  particular 
phenomena  according  to  Demochtus  and  the  recent 
philosophers;  all  these  we  shall  find  united  in  one 
perspective  central  point,  which  shows  regularity 
and  a  coincidence  of  all  the  parts  in  the  very  object 
which,  from  every  point  of  view,  must  appear  con- 
fused and  distorted.  The  spirit  of  sectarianism  has 
been  hitherto  our  fault,  and  the  cause  of  our  failures. 
We  have  imprisoned  our  own  conceptions  by  the 
lines  which  we  have  drawn  in  order  to  exclude  the 
conceptions  of  others.  J*ai  trouvd  que  la  pluport  des 
sectes  ont  raison  dons  une  bonne  partie  de  ce  qu'elles 
avancent,  mais  non  pas  en  ce  qu'elles  nient 

A  system  which  aims  to  deduce  the  memory  with 
all  the  other  functions  of  intelligence,  mustv  of  course 
place  its  first  position  from  -beyond  the  memory,  and 
anterior  to  it,  otherwise  the  principle  of  solution 
would  be  itself  a  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
Such  a  position,  thereibre,  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  demanded,  and  the  first  question  will  be,  by  what 
right  is  it  demanded  ?  On  this  account  I  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  make  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the 

*  This  if  happity  effected  in  three  liaei  by  SyneMtuM,  in  hit 
Fourth  Hymo :  ^ 

*  Ev  Kol  nivra— (taken  by  itself)  is  Spinozitm. 
'  Ev  S'  'Airrfyrwv— a  mere  anhna  MundL 

*  Ev  rt  irptf  xavrmv — IS  mechanical  Theism. 

But  unite  all  three,  sod  the  result  ii  the  Theiim  of  Bt  Paul 
and  Chriftisnity. 

Bynenua  was  eenmred  for  bis  doetrine  of  the  pie-e»sieoGe 
•r  the  Soul;  but  never,  that  I  can  find,  arraifoed  or  deemed 
heretical  for  his  Pantheiim,  though  neither  Giordano  Bruno, 
or  Jacob  Behmeo,  ever  avowed  it  more  broadly. 

Td  rt  KmL  rd  Xfyu, 
Sd  rd  rtcrer  l^vs, 

Zv   Td   TtKT6fltV0V* 

Sd  ri  ^uH^tov, 
Sd  rd  Xafiirrffiowy 
Sd  r)  ^atp6fUvov, 
Sd  rft  Kfvirr^avov 
litMt  dvyait. 
*Kv  Kol  tram, 
Ey  Kay  iavT^t 
Kai  Std  iriCvrwr. 

Pantbeitm  is,  therefore,  not  necenarily  irrellitiout  or  here- 
tical ,*  though  it  may  be  taught  atbeiftieally.  Thus,  Spioosa 
wooM  agree  with  ByoeMUS  in  calling  God  ^vst{  tv  Noepecf, 
the  JWUvre  in  IntelliceneeR ;  but  ho  eould  not  aubeeribo  to 
the  preceding  MdSf  Kdi  Noepos,  L  e.  Himaelf  Intelligence 
and  intelligent. 

In  ibic  biographical  tketeh  of  my  literary  lift,  I  may  be  ez- 
eaaed,  if  I  neotion  here,  that  I  had  traoelated  the  eight 
Hymns  of  Byneaiue  ftom  tlie  Greek  Into  Eoffliah  Anaeiaontica 
Wfora  Biy  15th  year. 


introduction  of  Pootulatu  in  phikjsophy.  The 
word  postulate,  is  borrowed  from  the  science  of  ma- 
thematics. (See  Schell.  abhandl  zur  £riaater,des  id 
der  WissenschaAsIehre.)  In  geometry  the  primaiy 
construction  is  not  demonstrated,  but  posinlatcd. 
This  first  and  most  simple  construction  in  spooo,  m 
the  point  in  motion,  or  the  line.  Whether  the  point 
is  moved  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  or  whethof  its 
direction  is  continually  changed,  remains  as  yet  un- 
determined. But  if  the  direction  of  the  point  have 
been  determined,  it  is  either  by  a  point  without  it* 
and  then  there  arises  the  straight  line  which  inclooea 
no  space ;  or  the  direction  of  the  point  is  not  deter- 
mined by  a  point  without  it.  and  then  it  must  flow 
back  again  on  itself;  that  is,  there  ariaes  a  cyclical 
line,  which  does  inckise  a  space.  If  the  straight  line 
be  assumed  as  the  positive,  the  cyclical  is  then  the 
negatran  of  the  straight.  It  is  a  line  which  at  no 
point  strikes  out  into  the  straight,  but  changes  its  di- 
rection continuously.  But  if  the  primary  line  be  coo: 
ceived  as  imdeterroined,  and  the  straight  line  as 
determined  throughout,  then  the  cyclical  is  the  third, 
compounded  of  both.  It  is  at  once  undetermined  and 
determined ;  undetermined  through  any  point  withoot, 
and  determined  (hrough  itself.  Geometry,  therefore, 
supplfes  philosophy  with  the  example  of  a  primaiy 
intuition,  ftom  which  every  science  that  lays  claim 
to  evidence  must  make  its  commencement.  The  ma- 
thematician does  not  begin  with  a  demonstrable  pro- 
position, but  with  an  intuition,  a  practical  idea. 

But  here  an  important  distinction  presents  itself. 
Philosophy  is  employed  on  objects  of  the  iNum 
BXN8K,  and  cannot,  like  geometry,  appropriate  to 
every  construction  a  correspondent  entiaird  intuition. 
Nevertheless,  philosophy,  if  it  is  to  arrive  at  evi- 
dence, must  proceed  from  the  most  original  oonstrao- 
tion,  and  the  question  then  is,  what  is  the  most 
original  construction  or  first  productive  act  for  the 
INNER  siCNSE  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends 
on  the  direction  which  is  given  to  the  inner  sense. 
But  in  philosophy,  the  inner  sense  cannot  have  in 
direction  determined  by  any  outward  ol^ect.  To 
the  original  construction  of  the  line,  I  can  be  oom* 
polled,  by  a  line  drawn  before  me,  on  the  date  or  on 
sand.  The  stroke  thus  drawn  is,  indeed,  not  the  line 
itself,  but  only  the  image  or  picture  of  the  line.  It  is 
not  from  it  that  we  first  learn  to  know  the  line ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  bring  this  stroke  to  the  original 
line,  genemted  by  the  act  of  the  imagination;  otbe^ 
wise  we  could  not  define  it  as  without  breadth  or 
thickness.  Still,  however,  this  stroke  is  the  sensooos 
image  of  the  original  or  ideal  line,  and  on  eflkient 
mean  to  excite  every  imagination  to  the  intoibon 
of  it  * 

It  is  demanded,  then,  whether  there  be  found  any 
means  in  philosophy  to  determine  the  direction  of 
the  INNER  sense,  as  in  mathematica  it  is  dete^ 
minable  by  its  specific  image,  or  outward  picture. 
Now,  the  inner  sense  has  its  direction  determined  for 
the  greater  part  only  by  an  act  of  freedom.  One 
man's  conscionsness  extends  only  to  the  pleassnt  or 
unpleasant  sensations  caused  in  him  by  external  im- 
pressions; another  enlarges  his  inner  sense  to  a  con 
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■cioauieM  of  Ibmn  and  quantity ;  a  third,  in  addition 
to  the  image,  is  oomcioas  of  the  conception  or  notion 
of  the  thing ;  a  fburth  attains  to  a  notion  of  notions— 
he  reflects  on  his  own  reflections ;  and  thos  we  may 
say,  without  hnpropriety,  that  the  one  possesMS  more 
or  leas  inner  sense  than  the  other.  This  more  or  less 
betrays  already  that  philosophy,  in  its  principles, 
must  have  a  practical  or  moral,  os  well  as  a  theoreti- 
cal or  specnlatiTe  side.  This  diflerence  in  degree 
<loeR  not  exist  in  the  mathematics.  Socrates  in  Plato 
shows,  that  an  ignorant  slave  may  be  brought  to  un- 
deiBtand,  and,  of  himself,  to  solve  the  most  geometri- 
cal problem.  Socrates  drew  the  figures  lor  the  slave 
hi  the  sand.  The  disciples  of  the  critical  philosophy 
could  likewise  (as  was  indeed  actually  done  by  La 
Forge  and  some  other  followers  of  Des  Cartes)  repre- 
sent the  origin  of  our  representations  in  copper-plates ; 
but  no  one  has  yet  attempted  it,  and  it  would  be  ut- 
terly useless.  To  an  Esquimaux  or  New  Zealander, 
our  most  popular  philoeophy  would  be  wholly  unin- 
telligible; for  the  sense,  the  inward  organ,  is  not 
yet  bom  in  him.  So  is  there  many  a  one  among  us, 
yes,  and  some  who  think  themselves  philosophers, 
too,  to  whom  the  philosophic  organ  is  entirely  want- 
ing. To  such  a  man,  philosophy  is  a  mere  play  of 
words  and  notions,  like  a  theory  of  music  to  the  deaf, 
or  like  the  geometry  of  light  to  the  blind.  The  oon- 
nectkm  of  the  parts  and  their  logical  dependencies 
nay  be  seen  and  remembered;  but  the  whole  is 
groondlen  and  hollow;  unsnstained  by  living  con- 
tact, unaccompanied  with  any  realizing  intuition 
which  exists  by,  and  in  the  act  that  affirms  its  exist- 
.  enee,  which  is  known,  because  it  is,  and  is,  because 
it  is  known.  The  words  of  Plotinus,  in  the  assumed 
person  of  nature,  holds  true  of  the  philosophic  ener- 
gy.    Id  9siaf89  fiu  ^tAffri/ta  roth,  Afirep  ol  Ttiaftc]iat 

l^isavjai  at  nSr  tayid^tat  yha^^at.  With  me  the  act 
of  contemplation  makes  the  thing  contempUted,  as 
the  geometricians  contemplating  describe  lines  co^ 
respondent ;  but  I  not  describing  lines,  but  simply 
oonteroplating,  the  representative  forms  of  things  rise 
op  into  existence. 

The  postulate  of  philosophy,  and,  at  tiie  same  time, 
the  test  of  phikMophic  capacity,  is  no  other  than  the 
heaven-descended  know  thyselt  !  E  calo  detcen- 
dity  (TvttOt  tumlw,)  and  this  at  once  practically  and 
speculatively.  For,  as  philosophy  is  neither  a  science 
of  the  reason  or  understanding  only,  nor  merely  a 
science  of  morals,  but  the  science  of  being  altogether, 
its  primary  ground  can  be  neither  merely  speculative 
or  merely  practical,  but  both  in  one.  All  knowledge 
rests  on  the  coincidence  of  an  object  with  a  sol^ect 
(My  reeden  have  been  warned  in  a  former  chapter, 
that  for  their  convenience  as  well  as  the  writer's,  the 
term  subject,  is  used  by  roe  in  Its  scholastic  sense,  as 
equivalent  to  mind  or  sentient  being,  and  as  the 
neoesnry  correlative  of  object  or  quhquid  objidtwr 
meiift'.)  For  we  can  Jbioio  that  only  which  is  true ; 
and  the  truth  is  univemlly  placed  in  the  coincidence 
oT  the  thought  with  the  thing,  of  the  representation 
with  the  olgect  represented. 

New  the  sun  of  all  that  is  merely  objectiti;  we 


will  henceforth  call  naturs,  confining  the  term  to  its 
passive  and  material  sense,  as  comprising  all  the  phe- 
nomena by  which  its  existence  is  made  known  to  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sum  of  all  that  is  subjective, 
we  may  comprehend  in  the  name  of  self  or  intelli  - 
GENCE.  Both  conceptions  are  in  necessary  antithe- 
sis. Intelligence  is  conceived  of,  as  exclusively  re« 
presentative,  nature  as  exclusively  represented ;  the 
one  as  conscious,  the  other  as  without  consciousness. 
Now,  in  all  acts  of  positive  knowledge,  there  Sm  re- 
quired a  reciprocal  concurrence  of  both,  namely,  of 
the  conscious  being,  and  of  that  which  is,  in  itself, 
unconscious.  Our  problem  is  to  expUiin  this  concur 
rence,  its  possibility,  and  its  neceasity. 

During  the  act  of  knowledge  itself,  the  objective 
and  subjective  are  so  instantly  united,  that  we  can- 
not determine  to  which  of  the  two  the  priority  be 
longs.  There  is  here  no  first,  and  no  second ;  both 
are  coinstantaneous  and  one.  While  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  explain  this  intimate  coalition,  I  must  suppose 
it  dissolved.  I  must  necessarily  set  out  from  the  one 
to  whic^,  therefore,  I  give  hypothetical  antecedence, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  other.  But,  as  th&re  are  but 
two  fitctors  or  elements  in  the  problciii,  sulrject  and 
object,  and  as  it  is  left  indetorzauiate  from  which  of 
them  I  should  oommaace,  there  are  tvro  cases  equally 
possible. 

1.  £iTn».  IHE  Objective  ib  taken  as  the  fiest, 

AND  THEN  WE  HAVE  TO  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  SUPERVEN- 
TION OF  THE  Subjective,  which  coalesces  with  it. 
The  notion  of  the  solrjective  is  not  contained  in  the 
notion  of  the  objective.  On  the  contrary,  they  mutu- 
ally exclude  each  other.  The  subjective,  therefore, 
must  supervene  to  the  objective.  The  conception  of 
nature  does  not  involve  the  co-presence  of  an  intelli- 
gence making  an  ideal  duplicate  of  it,  i.  e.  represent- 
ing it  This  desk,  for  instance,  would  (according  to 
our  natural  notions)  be,  though  there  should  exist  no 
sentient  being  to  look  at  it  This  then  is  the  problem 
of  natural  philosophy.  It  assumes  the  objective  or 
unconscious  nature  as  the  first,  and  has,  therefore,  to 
explain  how  intelligence  can  supervene  to  it  or  how 
itself  can  grow  into  intelligence.  If  it  should  appear 
that  all  enlightened  naturalists,  without  having  dis- 
tinctly proposed  the  problem  to  themselves,  have  yet 
constantly  moved  in  the  line  of  its  soludon,  it  most 
aflbrd  a  strong  presumption  that  the  problem  itself  is 
founded  in  nature.  For  if  all  knowledge  has,  as  it 
were,  two  poles  reciprocally  required  and  presaf^ 
posed,  all  sciences  must  proceed  from  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  must  tend  toward  the  opposite  as  far  as  die 
equatorial  point  in  which  both  are  reconciled,  and 
become  identical.  The  necessary  tendence,  there- 
fore, of  all  natural  philosophy,  is  from  nature  to  intel- 
ligence ;  and  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  true  ground 
and  occasion  of  the  instinctive  striving  to  introduce 
theory  into  our  views  of  natural  phenomena.  The 
highest  perfection  of  natural  philoeophy  would  con- 
sist in  the  perfect  spiritualization  of  all  the  laws  of 
nature  into  laws  of  intuition  and  intellect  The  phe- 
nomena {the  materiati  must  wholly  disappear,  knd  the 
laws  alone  {the  format^  roust  remain.  Thenee  it 
oomes,  that  in  nature  iiaeU;  the  more  the  prindpleof 
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law  breaki  forth,  the  more  does  ihe^kusk  drop  off,  the 
phenomeDa  tbemielves  become  more  apiritual,  and  at 
length  ceaae  altogether  in  our  consciousneM.  The 
optical  phenomena,  i^  but  a  geometry,  the  lines  of 
which  me  drawn  by  light,  and  the  materiality  of  this 
light  itself  has  already  become  matter  of  doubt  In 
the  appearances  of  magnetism,  all  trace  of  matter  is 
lost,  and,  of  the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  which,  not 
a  few  among  the  most  illustrious  Newtonians,  have 
decUred  no  otherwise  comprehensible  than  as  an  im- 
mediate  spiritual  influence,  there  remains  nothing  but 
its  law,  the  execution  of  which  on  a  vast  scale,  is  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavenly  motions.  The  iheoiy  of 
natural  philosophy  would  then  be  completed ;  when 
all  nature  was  demonstrated  to  be  identical  in  es- 
sence with  that  which,  in  its  highest  known  power, 
exists  in  man  as  an  intelligence,  and  selfoonscious- 
neas ;  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  declare, 
not  only  the  power  of  their  Maker,  but  the  glory  and 
the  presence  of  their  God,  even  as  he  appeared  to  the 
great  prophet  during  the  vision  of  the  mount  in  the 
skirts  of  his  divinity. 

This  may  suffice  to  show,  that  even  natural  sci- 
ence, which  commences  with  the  material  phenome- 
non as  the  reality  and  substance  of  things  existing, 
does  yet,  by  the  necessity  of  theorinng,  unconsciously, 
and,  as  it  were,  instinctively,  end  in  nature  as  an  in- 
telligence ;  and  by  this  tendency,  the  science  of  na- 
ture becomes  finally  natural  philosophy,  the  one  of 
the  two  poles  of  fundamental  science. 

2.  Or  the  subjective  is  taken  as  the  first,  and 
the  problem  then  19.  how  there  supsrvenes  to 
it  a  coincident  objective. 

In  the  punuit  of  these  sciences,  our  success  in 
each  depends  on  an  austere  and  faithful  adherence  to 
its  own  principles,  with  a  careful  separation  and  ex- 
clusion of  those  which  appertain  to  the  opposite  sci- 
ence. As  the  natural  philosopher,  who  directs  his 
views  to  the  objective,  avoids,  above  all  things,  the 
intermixture  of  the  subjective  in  his  knowledge,  as 
lor  instance,  arbitrary  suppositions  or  rather  suffic- 
tioDS,  occult  qualities,  spiritual  agents,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  final  or  elBcient  causes ;  so  on  the  other 
hand,  the  transcendental  or  intelligential  philosopher, 
is  equally  anxious  to  preclude  all  interpolation  of  the 
olgeclive  into  the  subjective  principles  of  his  science; 
as,  for  instance,  the  assumption  of  impresses  or  con- 
figurations in  the  brain,  correspondent  to  miniature 
pictures  on  the  retina  painted  by  rays  of  light  from 
supposed  originals,  which  are  not  the  immediate  and 
real  objects  of  vision,  but  deductions  from  it,  for  the 
purposes  of  explanation.  This  purification  of  the 
mind  is  efiected  by  an  absolute  and  scientific  scepti- 
cism to  which  the  mind  voluntarily  determines  itself 
lor  the  specific  purpose  of  future  certainty,  Des 
Cartes,  who  (in  his  meditations)  himself  first,  at  least 
of  the  modems,  gave  a  beautiful  example  of  this  vo- 
luntary doubt,  this  self-determined  indetermination, 
happily  expresses  its  utter  diflTerence  from  the  scepti- 
cism of  vanity  or  irreligion :  Nee  tamen  in  eo  scepticos 
imitabar.  qui  dubitant  tnntum  ut  dubitent,  et  prcter  ih- 
oertitudinem  ipsam  nihil  qusrant.  Nam  conira  totus 
m  M  eram  ut  aliquid  oerti  nperirem.— Des  Cartss» 


de  Methodo.  Nor,  is  it  less  distinct  in  its  motives  and 
final  aim,  than  in  its  proper  objects,  which  are  not,  st 
in  ordinary  scepticism,  the  prejudices  of  educatioD 
and  circumstance,  but  those  original  and  innate  pre- 
judices, which  nattrre  herself  has  planted  in  all  men, 
and  which,  to  all  but  the  philosopher,  are  the  fint 
principles  of  knowledge,  and  the  final  lest  of  truth. 

Now  these  essential  prejudices  are  all  reducible  to 
the  one  fundamental  presumption,  that  there  exist 
THINGS  WITHOUT  US.  As  this  ou  the  one  hand  on- 
ginates.  neither  in  grounds  or  arguments,  and  yet  oo 
the  other  hand  remains  proof  against  all  attempts  to 
remove  it  by  grounds  or  arguments,  (yuUuram  /urea 
expellas  tamen  tuque  redibU ;)  on  the  one  hand  lays 
claim  to  immediate  certainty  as  a  position  at  once 
indemonstrable  and  irresistible,  and  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  something  essentiaUy 
different  from  ourselves,  nay,  even  in  opposition  to 
ourselves,  leaves  it  inconceivable  how  it  could  pon- 
biy  become  a  part  of  our  immediate  conscioosnes : 
(in  other  wordR.  how  that,  which  ex  hypothesi  is  and 
continues  to  be  intrinsic  and  alien  to  our  being,)  the 
philosopher,  therefore,  compels  himself  to  treat  this 
faith  as  nothing  more  than  a  prejudice,  innate,  in- 
deed, and  connatural,  but  still  a  prejudice. 

The  other  position,  which  not  only  claims,  but  ne- 
cessitates the  admission  of  its  immediate  certainty, 
equally  for  the  scientific  reason  of  the  philosopher  ss 
for  the  common  sense  of  mankind  at  large,  namely,  I 
am,  cannot  so  properly  be  entitled  a  prejudice.  It  k 
groundless,  indeed,  but  then  in  the  very  idea  it  pre- 
cludes all  ground,  and  separated  from  the  immediate 
oonsciousncas,  loses  its  whole  sense  and  import  It  is 
groundless ;  but  only  because  it  is  itself  the  groand  of 
all  other  certainty.  Now  the  apparent  contradictioD, 
that  the  former  position,  namely,  the  existence  of 
things  without  us.  which  from  its  nature  cannot  be 
immediately  certain,  should  be  received  as  blindly 
and  as  independently  of  all  grounds  as  the  existence 
of  our  own  being,  the  transcendental  philosopher  cu 
solve  only  by  the  supposition,  that  the  former  is  un- 
consciously involved  in  the  latter;  that  it  is  not  only 
coherent,  but  identical,  and  one  and  the  same  tbtog 
with  our  own  immediate  self-consciousneas.  To  de- 
monstrate this  identity,  is  the  office  and  object  of  hit 
philosophy. 

If  it  be  said,  that  this  is  Idealism,  let  it  be  reoemr 
bered  that  it  is  only  so  far  idealism  as  it  ii  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  that  very  account,  the  truest  and  moit 
binding  realism.  For  wherein  does  the  realism  of 
mankind  properly  consist  ?  In  the  assertion,  that  there 
exists  a  something  without  them,  what,  or  how.  or 
where,  they  know  not.  which  occasions  the  objects  of 
their  perception  f  Oh  no !  This  is  neither  oonDsta* 
ral  or  universal.  It  \b  what  a  few  have  taught  sod 
learnt  in  the  schools,  and  which  the  many  repeat 
without  asking  themselves  concerning  their  own 
meaning.  The  realism  common  to  all  roankiod  ii 
far  elder,  and  lies  infinitely  deeper  than  this  hypo- 
thetical explanation  of  the  origin  of  our  percepttom, 
an  explanation  skimmed  from  the  mere  surfai^of 
mechanical  philosophy.  It  is  the  table  itself,  whick 
the  man  of  commoa  aeose  believes  himself  to  am 
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not  the  phantom  of  a  table,  fitnn  which  he  may  argu- 
mentatiyely  reduce  the  reality  of  a  table,  which  he 
does  not  see.  If  to  destroy  the  reality  of  that  we  ac- 
tually behold,  be  idealinn,  what  can  be  more  egre- 
grioiuly  so  than  the  syslem  of  modem  metaphysics, 
which  banishes  us  to  a  land  of  shadows,  surrounds  us 
with  apparitions,  and  distinguishes  truth  from  illusion 
only  by  the  majority  of  those  who  dream  the  same 
dream?  *'  I  asserted  that  the  world  was  mad/'  ex- 
claimed poor  Lee,  "and  the  world  said  that  I  was 
mad,  and,  confbnod  them,  they  outvoted  me." 

It  is  to  the  true  and  original  realism,  that  I  would 
direct  the  attention.  This  believes  and  requires  nei- 
ther more  nor  less,  than  that  the  object  which  it  be- 
holds or  presents  1o  itself,  is  the  real  and  very  object. 
In  this  sense,  however  much  we  may  strive  against 
it,  we  are  all  collectively  bom  idealists,  and  there- 
fore, and  only  therefore,  are  we  at  the  same  time 
realists.  But  of  this  the  philosophers  of  the  schools 
know  nothing,  or  despise  the  faith  as  the  prejudice 
of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  because  they  live  and  move 
in  a  crowd,  of  phrases  and  notions  from  which  human 
natare  has  long  ago  vanished.  Oh,  ye  that  reverence 
youraelvea,  and  walk  humbly  with  the  divinity  in 
your  own  hearts,  ye  are  worthy  of  a  better  philoso- 
phy! Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead,  but  do  3rou  pre- 
serve your  human  nature,  the  depth  of  which  was 
never  yet  fiithomed  by  a  philosophy  made  up  of 
notions  and  mere  logical  entities. 

In  the  third  treatise  of  my  Logofophia,  announced 
88  soon  to  be  published,  I  shall  give  (deo  volenle) 
the  demonstrations  and  constructions  of  the  Dynamic 
PhDosophy  scientifically  arranged.  It  is,  according 
10  my  conviction,  no  other  than  the  system  of  Pytha- 
goras and  of  Plato  revived  and  purified  from  impure 
mixtares.  Doctrina  per  tot  manus  tradita  tandem  in 
Vappax  desiit.  The  science  of  arithmetic  furnishes 
instances,  that  a  rale  may  be  useful  in  practical  ap- 
plication, end  for  the  particular  purpose  may  be  suf- 
ficiently authenticated  by  the  result,  before  it  has 
itself  been  fully  demonstrated.  It  is  enough,  if  only 
it  be  rendered  intelligible.  Tliis  will,  I  trust,  have 
been  eflected  in  the  following  Theses,  for  those  of 
my  readen  who  are  willing  to  accompany  me  through 
the  following  Chapter,  in  which  the  results  will  be 
applied  to  the  deduction  of  the  imagination,  and  with 
it  the  principles  of  production  and  of  genial  criticism 
in  the  fine  arts. 

Tresis  I. — ^Truth  is  correlative  to  being.  Know- 
ledge, without  a  correspondent  reality,  is  no  know- 
ledge ;  if  we  know,  there  must  be  somewhat  known 
by  OS.    To  know  is  in  its  very  essence  a  verb  active. 

Thesis  IJ. — All  truth  is  either  mediate,  that  is, 
derived  from  some  other  truth  or  truths,  or  immediate 
and  original,  llie  latter  is  absolute,  and  its  formula 
A.  A.;  the  former  is  of  independent  or  oondiiiunal 
certainty,  and  represented  in  the  furmoia  B.  A.  The 
eertainty,  which  inheres  in  \,  is  attnbotable  to  B. 

Scholium.  A  chain  without  a  staple,  from  which 
all  the  links  derived  their  stability,  or  a  series  willH 
out  m  fint.  has  been  not  inaptly  allegorized,  as  a 
strmg  of  blind  men,  each  holding  the  skirt  of  the 
man  before  him,  reaching  far  out  of  sight,  Ifol  aU 


movmg  without  the  least  deviation  in  one  straight 
line.  It  would  be  naturally  taken  for  granted  that 
there  was  a  guide  at  the  head  of  the  file :  what  if 
it  were  answered— No !  sir,  the  men  are  without 
number,  and  infinite  blindness  supplies  the  place  of 
sight? 

Equally  inconcaxabie  is  a  cycle  of  equal  truths, 
without  a  common  and  central  principle,  which  pre- 
scribes to  each  its  proper  sphere  in  the  system  of 
science.  That  the  absurdity  does  not  so  immediately 
strike  us,  that  it  does  not  seem  equally  unimaginabU, 
is  owing  to  a  surreptitious  act  of  the  imagination, 
which  instinctively,  and  without  our  noticing  the 
same,  not  only  fills  at  the  intervening  spaces,  and 
contemplates  the  cycle,  (of  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  &c.)  as  a 
continuous  ctrc2e,  (A.)  giving  to  all,  collectively,  the 
unity  of  their  common  orbit ;  but  likewise  supplies, 
by  a  sort  of  subinteUigUur,  the  one  central  power, 
which  renders  the  movement  harmonious  and  cycli- 
cal. 

Tbssis  ni We  are  to  seek,  therefore,  for  some 

absolute  truth,  capable  of  communicating  to  other 
positions  a  certainty,  which  it  has  not  itself  borrow- 
ed ;  a  truth  self-grounded,  unconditional,  and  known 
by  its  own  light.  In  short,  we  have  to  find  a  some- 
what, which  i»,  simply,  because  it  t«.  In  order  to  be 
such,  it  must  be  one  which  is  its  own  predicate,  so 
far,  at  least,  that  all  other  nominal  predicates  must 
be  modes  and  repetitions  of  irselC  Its  eiistence,  too, 
must  be  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibilily  of  requir- 
ing a  cause,  or  antecedent,  without  an  absurdity. 

Thesis  IV.— That  there  can  be  but  one  such 
principle,  may  be  proved  a  priori;  for  were  there 
two  or  more,  each  must  refer  to  some  other,  by  which 
its  equality  is  affirmed ;  consequently,  neither  would 
be  self-established,  as  the  hypothesis  demands.  And 
a  posteriori,  it  will  be  proved  by  the  principle  itself, 
when  it  is  discovered,  as  involving  universal  aote^ 
cedents  in  its  very  conception. 

Scholium.  If  we  aflUrm  of  a  board  that  it  is  blue, 
the  predicate  (blue)  is  accidental,  and  not  implied  in 
the  sofagect,  board.  If  we  affirm  of  a  circle,  that  it 
is  equi-rndical,  the  predicate,  indeed,  is  implied  in 
the  definition  of  the  subject ;  but  the  existence  of  the 
subject  itself  is  contingent,  and  supposes  both  a  cause 
and  a  percipient.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to 
the  indefinite  number  of  supposed  indemonstrable 
truths,  exempted  from  the  profane  approach  of  phi- 
losophic investigation  by  the  amiable  Beattie,  and 
oilier  less  eloquent  and  not  more  profound  inaugu- 
rators  of  common  sense,  on  the  throne  of  philosophy ; 
a  fraitless  attempt,  were  it  only  that  it  is  the  two-fold 
function  of  philosophy  to  reconcile  reason  with  com- 
mon sense,  and  to  elevate  common  sense  into  reason. 

Thesis  V. — Such  a  principle  cannot  be  any  thing 
or  OBJECT.  Each  thing  is  what  it  is  in  consequence 
of  some  other  thing.  An  infinite,  independent  thing* 
is  no  less  a  contradiction,  than  an  infinite  circle,  or  a 


•  The  impowibilitf  U  an  alwtliile  I  hint.  (raUUntia  noiea.) 
at  neithrr  (lenup.  upeAv,  nor  ifMiiTiHuoin,  ai  well  m  its  uiter 
uoGiona  forllie  ramlnmetiial  pu^ttionorB  ptiiloaophwiysiem^ 
will  be  demonairaiid  in  ha  criuaas  «■  BpiousUoi  ia  ihs  fiAk 
treatiie  of  mr  Luf  wopiiia. 
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nidelesB  triangle.  Besidea,  a  thin;  ii  that  which  is 
capable  of  being  an  objedt,  of  which  itself  is  not  the 
sole  percipient.  But  an  object  is  inconceivable  with- 
out a  subject  as  its  antithesis.  Omne  perceptum 
percipientem  supponit. 

But  neither  can  the  principle  be  found  in  a  subject, 
as  a  subject,  oontra-disiinguished  from  an  object ;  for 
unicuique  percipienti  aliquid  objicitur  perceptum. 
It  is  to  be  found,  therefore,  in  neither  object  or  sub- 
lect,  takbn  separately ;  and,  consequently,  as  no  other 
third  is  conceivable,  it  most  be  found  in  that  which 
18  neither  subject  nor  object  exclusively,  but  which 
ip  the  identity  of  both. 

Thesis  VI.— This  principle,  and  so  charscterised, 
manifests  itself  in  the  Sum  or  I  am  ;  which  I  shall 
hereafter  indiscriminately  express  by  the  words  spirit, 
self,  and  seli^consciousness.  In  this,  and  in  this  alone, 
object  and  subject,  being  and  kno^ying,  are  identical, 
each  involving  and  supposing  the  other.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  subject  which  becomes  a  sulgect  by 
the  act  of  constructing  itself  objectively  to  itself; 
but  which  never  is  an  object  except  for  itself,  and 
only  so  far  as  by  the  veiy  same  act  it  becomes  a 
subject.  It  maybe  described,  therefore,  as  a  per- 
petual  selfduplication  of  one  and  the  same  power, 
into  object  and  subject,  which  pre-supposes  each 
other,  and  can  exist  only  as  antithesis. 

ScnouuM.  If  a  man  be  asked  how  he  knomt 
that  he  is  f  he  ran  only  answer,  sum  quia  sum.  But 
if  (the  absoluteness  of  this  certainty  having  been  ad- 
mitted) he  be  again  asked,  how  he.  the  individual 
person,  came  to  be,  then,  in  relation  to  the  ground  of 
his  ertstenoe,  not  to  the  ground  of  his  knowledge  of 
that  existence  7  he  might  reply,  sum  quia  deus  est, 
or  still  more  philosophically,  sum  quia  in  deo  sum. 

But  if  we  elevate  our  conception  to  the  absolute 
■elf,  to  the  great  eternal  I  am,  then  the  principle  of 
being,  and  of  knowledge,  of  idea,  and  of  reality ;  the 
ground  of  existence,  and  the  ground  of  the  knowledge 
of  existence,  are  absolutely  identical.  Sum  quia 
sum ;  I  am,  because  I  affirm  myself  to  be }  I  affirai 
myself  to  be,  because  I  am.* 


*  It  Ii  most  worthy  of  noriee.  that  in  the  firet  reTelation  of 
himself,  not  ooofloed  to  iodividualii ;  indeed,  in  the  verjr  first 
revelation  of  hb  abeolate  beioff.  Jehovah  •(  the  mme  time 
revealed  the  fundamental  trath  of  all  philoeophjr.  which  mutt 
cither  oommeaee  with  the  abeolate,  or  have  no  fixed  com- 
mencement ;  i.  e.  oeass  to  be  philoeophj .  1  cannot  but  ez- 
prem  my  ref  ret,  that  in  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  that, 
for  te  fkoC,  or  beemue,  our  admirable  verrinn  hai  mndered 
the  paaMfa  Mweeptibia  of  a  derraded  interpretation  in  the 
mind  of  common  madera  or  hearers,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  re- 
proof to  an  impertinent  qocation,  I  am  what  I  am,  which 
might  be  eqaally  affirmed  of  himeelf  by  any  exiiient  being. 

The  Oarlciian  Coglto,  ergo  ram,  ie  ol^eetionable,  becaose 
aither  the  Cogito  ie  uted  extra  Gradum.  and  then  it  ii  involved 
in  the  sum  and  ia  tautological,  or  it  ia  taien  as  a  panicalar 
mode  or  dignity,  and  then  it  Is  subtirdioatcd  to  the  sum  as  the 
species  to  the  genus ;  or,  rather,  as  a  particular  modification 
to  the  subject  modified ;  and  not  pre-ordinatod.  as  the  argu- 
ments seem  to  require.  For  Cogito  is  Sum  C(*iritaos.  This 
is  clear  by  the  ioevideace  of  the  converse.  Ciigitat  erg'>  est, 
h  tree,  because  It  is  a  mere  applicatbn  of  the  logical  rule  : 
dnicquid  in  geoero  est.  est  et  in  •peeil!  Est  (cogitani)  ergo 
est.  It  Is  a  elierry  tree ;  therefore  it  is  a  tree.  But,  est  ergo 
eogitat,  is  illoffieal:  for  quod  eat  in  specie,  non  weeessane  in 
tnen  «it   It  may  be  tma,  I  hold  K  to  be  true,  that  qnl^' 


Timis  VII.— If  then  I  know  myself  only  throogii 
myself,  it  is  contradictory  to  require  any  other  predicate 
of  self,  but  that  of  self-consciousness.  Only  in  the  selA 
consciousness  of  a  spirit  is  there  the  required  identity  of 
object  and  of  representation ;  for  herein  consists  the  es- 
I  senceof  a  spirit,  that  it  is  self-representative.  If,  there- 
fore, this  be  the  one  only  immediate  truth,  in  the  cer- 
I  tainty  of  which  the  reality  of  our  collective  knowledge 
i  is  grounded,  it  must  follow  that  the  spirit,  in  all  the  ob- 
'  jccis  which  it  views,  views  only  itself  If  this  could 
he  proved,  the  immediate  reality  of  all  intuitive  know- 
ledge would  be  assured.  It  has  been  shown,  that  a 
spirit  is  that  which  is  its  own  object,  yet  not  origin- 
ally an  object,  but  an  absolute  subject  for  which  all, 
itself  included,  may  become  an  object  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  an  act;  for  every  object  is,  as  an  object,  dead, 
fixed,  incapable  in  itself  of  an  action,  and  necessarily 
finite.  Again :  the  spirit,  (originally  the  identity  of 
object  and  subject,)  must,  in  some  sense,  dissolve  tlua 
identity,  in  order  to  be  conscious  of  it:  fit  alter  et 
idem.  But  this  implies  an  act,  and  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  intelligence  or  sel  {^consciousness  is  impoe- 
sible,  except  by  and  in  a  will.  The  selfconscione 
spirit,  therefore,  is  a  will ;  and  freedom  must  be  as- 
sumed as  a  ground  of  philosophy,  and  can  never  be 
deduced  from  it. 

Thesis  VIII.— Whatever  in  its  origin  is  objective, 
is  likewise,  as  such,  necessarily  infinite.  Therefore* 
since  the  spirit  is  not  originally  an  object,  and  as  the 
subject  exists  in  antithesis  to  an  object,  the  spirit  can- 
not originally  be  finite.  But  neither  can  it  be  a  sub- 
ject without  becoming  an  object,  and  as  it  is  origin- 
ally the  identity  of  both,  it  can  be  conceived  neither 
as  infinite  or  finite,  exclusively,  but  as  the  most  ori- 
ginal union  of  both.  In  the  existence,  in  the  recon- 
ciling, and  the  rectirrence  of  this  contradiction,  con- 
sists the  process  and  mystery  of  production  and  life. 

TaKiiB  IX. — ^Thisprincipium  commune  esBendi  et 
oognoscendi.  as  subsisting  in  a  will,  or  primary  act 
of  self-duplication,  is  the  mediate  or  indirect  principle 
of  every  science;  but  it  is  the  immediate  and  direct 
principle  of  the  ultimate  science  alone,  i.  e.  of  tran»> 
cendental  philosophy  alone.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  all  these  Theses  refer  solely  to  one  of  the 
two  Polar  Sciences,  namely,  to  that  which  oommencea 
with,  and  rigidly  confines  itself  within  the  subjective, 
leaving  the  objective,  (as  far  as  it  is  exclusively  ob> 
jective.)  to  natural  philosophy,  which  ia  its  opposite 
pole.  In  its  very  idea,  therefore,  as  a  ayateraalie 
knowledge  of  our  collective  knowing,  (scientia  ad- 
entsB,)  it  involves  the  necessity  of  some  one  highest 
principle  of  knowing,  as  at  onoe  the  source  and  the 

quid  vere  eat,  est  per  veram  sni  affimationem ;  but  it  is  a 
derivartve,  not  an  immediate  truth.  Here,  then,  we  have,  br 
anticipation,  the  distincrion  between  the  conditional  Holte  I. 
(which,  aa  known  In  distinct  ccmseioaaneM  by  oecaaioa  ef 
eiperieoee,  is  called,  by  Kant*s  foUowers,  the  empirieal  I,) 
and  the  absolute  1  am,  and  likewise  the  dHpendence.  or  rather 
the  inherence  of  the  former  in  the  latter ;  in  whom  **  we 
live,  end  move,  and  have  our  beint,"  sa  8t  Paul  divhwiy 
asaerts,  dMbrteg  widely  from  the  Thetsis  of  the  meehaaia 
sobool,  (as  Sir  J.  Nawtoa,  Locke,  dec.)  who  most  aay  ftosi 
«0*Mi  ve  iari  ear  bsiag,  and  with  it.  life  and  the  powsn  •. 
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ttcoompanying  fonn  in  all  particular  acts  of  intellect 
and  perception.  Thii,  it  has  been  shown,  can  be 
Ibund  only  in  the  act  and  evolution  of  self-conscious- 
ness. We  are  not  investigating  an  absolute  principi- 
um  essendi ;  for  then,  I  admit,  many  valid  o^ections 
might  be  started  against  our  theory ;  but  an  absolute 
principium  cognoscendi.  The  result  of  both  the  sci- 
ences, or  their  equatorial  point,  would  be  the  princi- 
ple of  a  total  and  undivided  philosophy,  as,  for  pru- 
dential reasons,  1  have  chosen  to  anticipate  in  the 
Scholium  to  Thesis  VI.  and  the  note  subjoined.  In 
other  words,  philosophy  would  pass  i/ito  religion,  and 
religion  become  inclusive  of  philosophy.  Wo  begin 
with  the  I  KNOW  myself,  in  order  to  end  with  the 
absolute  I  am.  AVe  proceed  from  the  self,  in  order 
to  lose  and  find  all  self  in  Gon. 

Thbsib  X.— The  transcendental  philosopher  does 
not  inquire,  what  ultimate  grouixl  of  our  knowledge 
there  may  lie  out  of  our  knowing,  but  what  is  the 
lavt  in  our  knowing  itself,  beyond  which  toe  cannot 
pus.  The  principle  of  our  knowing  is  sought  within 
the  sphere  of  our  knowing.  It  must  be  something, 
therefore,  which  can  itself  be  known.  It  is  asserted, 
only,  that  the  act  of  self-consciousness  is  for  ut  the 
source  and  principle  of  all  our  possible  knowledge. 
Whether,  abstracted  from  us,  there  exists  any  thing 
higher  and  bejroiu]  this  primary  sclf^knowing,  which 
is  ibr  us  the  form  of  all  our  knowing,  must  be  decided 
by  the  result 

That  the  self^nsciousness  is  the  fixt  point,  to 
which  for  us  all  is  morticed  and  annexed,  needs  no 
iiirther  proofi  But  that  the  self-consciousness  may 
be  the  modification  of  a  higher  form  of  being,  per- 
haps of  a  higher  consciousness,  and  this  again  of  a 
yet  higher,  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  regressus;  in 
abort,  that  self^oonsciousnees  may  be  itself  something 
explicable  into  something,  which  must  lie  beyond  the 
po^bility  of  our  knowledge,  because  the  whole  syn- 
thesis  of  our  intelligence  is  first  formed  in  and  through 
the  self-consciousness,  does  not  at  all  concern  us  as 
transcendental  philosophers.  For  to  us  the  self-con- 
loiousneaB  is  not  a  kind  of  being,  but  a  kind  of  knew- 
ing^  and  that,  too,  the  highest  and  farthest  that  exists 
lor  lis.  It  may  however  be  shown,  and  has  in  part 
already  been  shown,  in  a  preceding  page,  that  even 
when  the  objective  is  assumed  as  the  first,  we  yeX  can 
never  pass  beyond  the  principle  of  self-consciousness. 
Should  we  attempt  it,  we  must  be  driven  back  from 
ground  to  ground,  each^f  which  would  cease  to  be 
ground  the  moment  we  pressed  on  it.  We  must  be 
whirled  down  the  gulf  of  an  Infinite  series.  But  this 
would  make  our  reason  bafHe  the  end  and  purpose  of 
all  reason,  namely,  unity  and  system.  Or  we  must 
break  off  the  system  arbitrarily,  and  aflirm  an  abso- 
lute something  that  is  in  and  of  itself  at  once  cause 
and  effect,  (caiua  sui,)  subject  and  object,  or,  rather, 
the  absolute  identity  of  both.  But  as  this  is  incon- 
ceivable, except  in  a  self-consciousness,  it  follows, 
that  even  as  natumt  philosophers  we  must  arrive  at 
the  same  principle  from  which,  as  transcendental  phi- 
losophers, we  set  out;  that  is,  in  a  self-consciousness 
in  which  the  princi^fium  essendi  does  not  stand  to  the 
principium  cognoscendi  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  ef^ 


feet,  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  co-inherent 
and  identical.  Thus  the  true  system  of  natural  phi- 
losophy places  the  sole  reality  of  things  in  an  abbo- 
LiTTE.  which  is  at  onoe  causa  sui  et  ef&ctus,  najtn^ 
avlvajup<f  ri9f  caw?*— in  the  absolute  identity  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  which  it  calls  nature,  and  which  in 
its  highest  power  is  nothing  else  but  selfK^nsdous 
will  or  intelligence.  In  this  sense  the  position  of 
Malbranche,  that  we  see  all  things  in  God,  is  a  strict 
philosophical  truth;  and  equally  true  is  the  assertion 
of  Hobbs,  of  Hartley,  and  of  their  mastera  in  an- 
cient Greece,  that  all  real  knowledge  supposes  a 
prior  sensation.  For  sensation  itself  is  but  yiskxi 
nascent,  not  the  cause  of  intelligence,  but  intelligence 
itself  revealed  as  an  earlier  power  in  the  process  of 
self^construction. 

M<f«ap,  WaBt  pun! 

'El  wa^  K6ino¥f 
"Ei  irapd  piipav 
Twv  i&v  IBiyw! 

Bearing  then  this  in  mind,  that  intelligence  is  a 
self<l^eloproent,  not  a  quality  supervening  to  a  sub- 
stance, we  may  abstract  from  all  degree,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  philosophic  construction,  reduce  it  to  Idndt 
under  the  idea  of  an  indestructible  power,  with  two 
opposite  and  counteracting  forces,  which  by  a  meta- 
phor borrowed  from  astronomy,  we  may  call  the  cen- 
trifugal and  centripedal  forces.  The  intelligence  in 
the  one  tends  to  t^eclize  iVaeU,  and  in  the  other  to 
know  itself  in  the  object.  It  will  be  hereafter  my 
btisineas  to  construct,  by  a  series  of  intuitions,  the 
progressive  schemes  that  must  follow  from  such  a 
power  with  such  forces,  till  I  arrive  at  the  fulness  of 
the  human  intelligence.  For  my  present  purpose,  J 
astume  such  a  power  as  my  principle,  in  order  to  de- 
duce from  it  a  faculty,  the  generation,  agency,  and 
application  of  which  form  the  contents  of  the  ensuing 
chapter. 

In  a  preceding  poge  I  have  justified  the  use  of 
technical  terms  in  philosophy,  whenever  they  t«id 
to  preclude  confusion  of  thought,  and  when  they  ae* 
sist  the  memory  by  the  exclusive  singleness  of  their 
meaning  more  than  they  may,  for  a  short  time,  be- 
wilder the  attention  by  their  strangeness.  I  trust, 
that  I  have  not  extended  this  privilege  beyond  the 
grounds  on  which  I  have  claimed  it;  namely,  the 
conveniency  of  the  scholastic  phrase  to  distinguiah 
the  kind  from  all  degrees,  or  rather  to  express  the 
kind  with  the  abstraction  of  degree,  as.  for  instance, 
multeity  instead  of  multitude ;  or,  secondly,  for  the 
soke  of  correspondence  in  souixl  and  interdependent 
or  aniiihetical  terms,  as  subject  and  object ;  or.  last* 
ly,  to  avoid  the  wearying  recurrence  of  circumloca 
tions  end  definitions.  Thus  I  shall  venture  to  um; 
potence,  in  order  to  express  a  specific  degree  of 
power,  in  imitation  of  the  algebraists.  I  have  even 
hazarded  the  new  verb  potenziate,  with  its  deriva- 
tives, in  order  to  express  the  combination  or  transfer 
of  powers.  It  is  with  new  or  unusual  terms,  as  with 
privileges  in  courts  of  justice  or  legislature ;  there 
can  be  no  legitimate  privilege,  where  there  already 
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exists  a  positive  law  adequate  to  the  purpose ;  and 
when  there  is  no  law  in  existence,  the  privilege  is  to 
he  justified  by  its  accordance  with  the  end,  or  final 
cause  of  all  law.  Unusual  and  new-coined  words 
are  doubtless  an  evil ;  but  vagueness,  confusion,  and 
imperfect  conveyance  of  our  thoughts,  are  a  fiu* 
greater.  Every  system,  which  is  under  the  necessity 
of  using  terms  not  familiarized  by  the  metaphysics  in 
fashion,  will  be  described  as  written  in  an  unintelli- 
gible style,  and  the  author  must  expect  the  charge  of 
having  substituted  learned  jargon  for  clear  concep- 
tion ;  while,  according  to  the  creed  of  our  modem 
philosophers,  nothing  is  deemed  a  clear  conception, 
but  what  is  representable  by  a  distinct  image.  Thus 
the  conceivahU  is  reduced  within  the  bounds  of  the 
piOurahle.  Hinc  patet,  qui  fiat  ut,  cum  irreprcuent- 
oUe  et  impoBsibile  vulgo  ejusdem  significatus  habean- 
tar.  oonceptus  tam  Continui,  quam  injiniti,  a  plurimis 
i^jeciantur,  quippe  quorum,  secundum  leget  cogni- 
HoniM  intuitivcB,  repnesentatio  est  impossibilis.  Quan- 
quam  autem  harum  e  non  paucis  scholis  explosarum 
notionem,  prasertim  prions,  causam  hie  non  gero, 
maximi  tamen  momenti  erit  monuisse:  gravissimo 
illot  errore  labi,  qui  tam  perversa  argumentandi  ra- 
tione  utuntur.  Quicquid  enim  repvgnat  legibns  in- 
tellectus  et  rationis,  utique  est  impossibile;  quod 
autem,  cum  rationis  pure  sit  objectum,  legibus  oog- 
nitionis  intuitivs  tantummodo  non  $ubeitt  non  item. 
Nam  hinc  dissensus  inter  facultatem  ientUivam  ^t 
inttOeetuaUm,  (quarem  indolem  mox  exponam)  nihil 
indigitat,  nisi,  qua»  mens  ab  inteUedu  accerpttu  fert 
ideoB  iAalractas,  ilku  in  concreto  exequi,  el  in  IntuituM 
eommutare  ampenumero  non  poste.  Hec  autem  ralno- 
tantia  Bubjecdva  mentitur,  nt  pluriraum,  repugnantiam 
atiqoftm  dbjectivam,  et  incautos  facile  fallit,  limitibns, 
quibus  men»  hanana  circuscribitur,  pro  iis  halHtis, 
quibus  ipta  rerum  eftentia  cootinetur.*  —  Kant  de 


*  Trmulation.—'*  Hence  it  >•  clear,  iVom  what  eauae  manjr 
nj»et  tbe  Dotion  of  the  oontiououa  and  ihe  infinite.  Tbey 
take,  nametr,  the  wordi  irrepreeentable  and  Impoeatble,  in 
ow  and  the  Hune  nuMnif  Ji ;  and,  acoording  to  the  fonns  of 
•smnoos  eridenee,  the  notion  of  the  eontinooni  and  the 
infinite  it  donbtleaa  impoflaible.  I  am  not  now  pleading  the 
oaoae  of  these  lawi,  which  not  a  few  Bcbooh  have  thooffht 
|>roper  to  explode,  eypecially  the  former  (the  law  of  eon* 
ttnuily.)  But  it  ia  of  the  htgheat  importance  to  admoniah  the 
reader,  that  thow  who  adopt  ao  perverted  a  mode  of  reason- 
inc.  are  under  a  rrievous  error.  Whatever  oppoeea  the  for- 
mal princtplei  of  the  understandinK  and  the  reaeon,  if  eon- 
ftawdlf  impoMible ;  bat  not.  therefore,  that  which  ia  therefore 
BOt  amenable  to  tbe  forma  of  «ra«iiM(«  evidence,  becanse  it 
is  exclnaively  an  object  of  pare  intellect.  For  thia  non-coinci- 
dence of  the  aensuooB  and  tbe  intellectual,  (the  nature  of 
wfaidi  I  shall  preseotir  lay  open,)  provea  notblnff  more  bnt 
that  Ihe  mind  cannot  alwaya  adequately  reprennt  in  tbe  eon- 
erale,  and  transform  into  distinct  imaffea,  abstract  ootiooa 
derived  from  the  pure  intellect.  But  thia  contradiction,  which 
ii  in  itself  merely  lutjicctive,  (i.  e.  an  incapacity  in  the  nature 
nf  man.)  too  often  pamea  for  ao  incongruity  or  impoeaibiiity 
in  tbe  object,  (i.  e.  tbe  notions  tbemaelvea.)  and  seduce  the 
incaotioua  to  mistake  tbe  limitations  of  the  human  facultiea 
for  the  limits  of  thiosa,  as  they  really  exist." 

I  take  this  occasion  to  obaeive,  that  here  and  elsewhere. 
Rant  uaea  the  terms  intuition,  and  tbe  verb  active  intneri, 
lOtrwtMuet  anschaueo)  fusr  which  we  have  unfortunately  no 
eorrospondent  word,  exclusively  for  that  which  can  be  repre- 
sented in  space  and  time.  He  therefore  consistently,  and 
■ghtly,  denies  tbe  possibility  of  Inteileetoal  intuitions.   But 


Mundi  SeneibUit  aigue  InieUigibUit  forma  el  pmui' 
piit,  1770. 

Critics,  who  are  most  ready  to  bring  this  charge  nf 
pedantry  and  unintelligibility,  are  the  most  apt  to 
overlook  the  important  fiict,  that  beside  the  language 
of  words,  there  is  a  language  of  spirits,  (sermo  inte- 
rior,) and  that  the  former  is  only  the  vehicle  of  the 
latter.  Consequently,  their  assurance,  that  they  do 
not  understand  the  philosophic  writer,  inrtead  of 
proving  any  thing  against  the  philosophy,  may  foN 
nish  an  equal  and  (csteris  paribus)  even  a  stronger 
presumption  against  their  own  philosophic  talent 

Great  indeed  are  the  obstacles  which  an  English 
metaphysician  has  to  encounter.  Amongst  his  most 
respectable  and  intelligent  judges,  there  will  be  many 
who  have  devoted  their  attention  exclusively  to  the 
concerns  and  interests  of  human  life,  and  who  biing 
with  them  to  the  perusal  of  a  philosophic  system  an 
habitual  aversion  to  all  speculations,  the  utility  and 
application  of  which  are  not  evident  and  immediate. 
To  these  I  would,  in  the  first  instance,  merely  oppoae 
an  authority  which  they  themselves  hold  venerable, 
that  of  Lord  Bacon :  non  inutile  scientin  existimande 
sunt,  quarum  in  se  nuUus  est  usus,  si  ingenia  acuant 
et  ordinent 

There  are  others,  Whose  prejudices  are  still  more 
formidable,  inasmuch  as  they  are  grounded  in  their 
moral  feelings  and  religious  principles,  which  had 
been  alarmed  and  shocked  by  the  impious  and  per- 
nicious tenets  defended  by  Hume,  Priestley,  and  the 
French  fatalists  or  necessitarians;  soiiie of  m^hom  had 
perverted  metaphysical  reasonings  to  the  denial  of 
the  mysteries,  and.  indeed,  of  all  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity ;  and  others  even  to  the  subvei^ 
sion  of  all  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  I 
would  request  such  men  (o  consider  what  an  eminent 
and  successful  defender  of  the  Christian  faith  has 
observed,  that  true  metaphysics  are  nothing  else  bat 
true  divinity,  and  that  in  fact  the  writers  who  have 
given  them  such  just  ofience,  were  sophists,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  general  neglect  into  which 
the  science  of  logic  has  unhappily  fiiUen.  rather  than 
metaphysicians,  a  name,  indeed,  which  those  writers 
were  the  first  to  explode  as  unmeaning.  Secondly,  I 
would  remind  them,  that  as  long  as  there  are  men 
in  the  world  to  whom  the  TvQ9i  tiavrov  is  an  instinct 
and  a  command  from  their  own  nature,  so  long  will 
there  be  metaphysioians  and  metaphysical  specula- 
tions ;  that  falfle  metaphysi^  can  be  eflectually  oouQ- 
teracted  by  true  memphysics  alone;  and  that  if  the 
reasoning  be  clear,  solid,  and  pertinent,  the  truth  de- 
duced can  never  be  the  less  valuable  on  account  of 
the  depth  from  which  it  may  have  been  dravni. 

A  third  class  profess  themselves  friendly  to  meta- 
physics, and  believe  that  they  are  themselves  meta- 
physicians. They  have  no  objectbn  to  system  or 
terminology,  provided  it  be  the  method  and  the  no- 
menclature to  which  they  have  been  fiimiliarized  in 


as  I  aee  no  adequate  reason  for  this  exehisive  sense  of  lbs 
term,  1  have  reverted  to  its  wider  sirnifieatioa  aothnriaed  bf 
our  elder  theologians  and  metaphysicians,  aceordiog  to  wfaoai 
the  term  oomprebeods  all  trutlu  known  tu  us  without 
medium. 
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the  writingB  of  Locke,  Hume,  Hartley,  Condillac,  or 
perfaaps  Dr.  Reid  and  Profeswr  Stewart  To  objec- 
ticHiB  from  this  cause,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer,  that 
one  main  object  of  my  attempt  was  to  demonstrate 
the  vagueness  or  insufficiency  of  the  terms  used  in 
^e  metaphysical  schools  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
)  the  revolution,  and  that  the  errors  which  I  pro- 
>  to  attack  cannot  subsist,  except  as  they  are  con- 
cealed behind  the  mask  of  a  plausible  and  indefinite 
nomenclature. 

Bat  the  worst  and  widest  impediment  still  remains. 
It  is  the  predominance  of  a  popular  philosophy,  at 
anee  the  counterfeit  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  all  true 
and  manly  metaphysical  research.  It  is  that  cor^ 
raption,  introduced  by  certain  immethodical  aphor- 
iming  Eclectics,  who,  dismissing,  not  only  all  system, 
bat  ail  logical  connexion,  pick  and  choose  whatever 
is  most  plausible  and  showy ;  who  select  whatever 
'words  can.  have  some  semblance  of  sense  attached 
to  them  without  the  least  expenditure  of  thought;  in 
Bhort,  whatever  may  enable  them  to  talk  of  what 
they  do  not  understand,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of 
every  thing  that  might  awaken  them  to  a  moment's 
aospicion  of  their  ignorance.  This,  alas!  is  an  ir- 
remediable disease,  for  it  brings  with  it,  not  so  much 
an  indisposition  to  any  particular  system,  but  an  utter 
loas  of  taste  and  ftculty  for  all  system  and  ibr  all 
philosophy.  like  echoes,  that  beget  each  other 
amongst  the  mountains,  the  praise  or  blame  of  such 
men  rolls  in  volleys  long  after  the  report  from  the 
original  blunderbuss.  Sequacitas  est  potius  etcdtio 
«|i]Am  consensus ;  et  tamen  (quod  peesimum  eet)  pu- 
idllantmitas  ista  non  sine  arrogantia  et  fiistidio  si 
oflert    Novum  Organum, 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the 
imagination;  but  I  must  first  take  leave  to  notice, 
that  after  a  more  accurate  perusal  of  Mr.  Words- 
^vorth's  remarks  on  the  imagination,  in  his  prefiice  to 
the  new  edition  of  his  poems,  I  find  that  my  con- 
clusions are  not  so  consentient  with  his,  as,  I  confess, 
I  had  taken  for  granted.  In  an  article  contributed 
by  me  to  Mr.  Southey's  Oraniana,  on  the  soul  and  its 
-ofgam  of  sense,  are  the  following  sentences:  '*  These 
(the  human  faculties)  I  would  arrange  under  the 
diflerent  senses  and  powers ;  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
touch,  Sue. ;  the  imitative  power,  voluntary  and  auto- 
matic; the  imagination,  or  shaping  and  modifying 
power;  the  foncy,  or  the  aggregative  and  associative 
power;  the  tmderetanding.  or  the  regulative,  sub- 
stantiating and  realiang power;  the  speculative  rea- 
son—vis theoretica  et  scientifica,  or  the  power  by 
which  we  produce,  or  aim  to  produce,  unity,  necessity, 
and  universality  in  all  our  knowledge,  by  means  of 
principles  a  priori;*  the  will,  or  practical  reason; 


*  This  phrase,  a  prt<m',  is  io  common  most  frrostlj  miran- 
demood,  and  an  sbsoidity  burthaiMd  on  it,  which  it  does  oot 
dcKffve !  By  koowledge.  a  jniori,  w«  do  not  mean  that  we 
can  koow  anf  thinn  pruTioualy  to  experience,  which  would 
be  a  conmdiction  io  termf ;  but,  that  havinir  once  known  it  by 
osoasioB  of  flaq>erieooe.  (i.  e.  eomeibioit  aciing  upon  na  from 
iplhoal,)  we  then  know,  that  it  must  have  pre-exicted,  or  the 
esperince  ilaelf  would  have  been  impoieible.  By  cxperieooe 
only,  I  know  that  I  have  eyea ;  but,  then  my  reaion  con- 
viaessBNb  tkati  noat  have  bad  eyosinorderlotbeexpsriaDOe. 
Bb 


the  faculty  of  choice  (Oermamee,  Willkuhr)  and  (dii- 
linct  both  from  the  moral  will  and  the  choice)  the 
aeruaticn  of  volition,  which  I  have  found  reason  to 
include  under  the  head  of  single  and  double  touch" 
To  this,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  in  question, 
namely,  the  words  {(he  aggregative  and  ossociatiM 
power)  Mr.  Wordsworth's  **  only  objection  is,  that  the 
definition  is  too  general.  To  aggregate  and  associate* 
to  evoke  and  combine,  belongs  as  well  to  the  im- 
agination as  the  fancy."  I  reply,  that  if  by  the 
power  of  evoking  and  combining,  Mr.  W.  means 
the  same  as,  and  no  more  than,  I  meant  by  the  ag- 
gregative and  associative,  I  continue  to  deny,  that  it 
belongs  at  all  to  the  imagination ;  and  I  am  disposed 
to  conjecture,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  co-preseno^ 
of  fancy  with  imagination  for  the  operation  of  the 
latter  singly.  A  man  may  work  with  two  very  di^ 
ferent  tools  at  the  same  moment ;  each  has  its  share 
in  the  work,  but  the  work  efl^ted  by  each  is  distlnet 
and  different.  But  it  will  probably  appear  hi  the 
next  chapter,  that  deeming  it  necessary  to  go  back 
much  further  than  Mr.  Wordsworth's  subject  le-^ 
quired  or  permitted,  I  have  attached  a  meaning  to 
both  fancy  and  imagination,  which  he  had  not  in 
view,  at  least  while  he  was  virriting  that  pre&oe. 
He  ^^nll  judge.  Would  to  heaven,  1  might  meet  with 
many  such  readers.  I  will  conclude  with  the  words 
of  Bishop-Jeremy  Taylor :  he  to  whom  ail  things  are 
one,  who  draweth  all  things  to  one,  and  seeth  all 
things  in  one,  may  enjoy  true  peace  and  rest  of  spirit. 
(J.  Taylar'9  Via  Pacis.) 


CHAPTER  Xm.  • 

On  the  imaginatioo.  or  eaemplaatic  power. 

O  Adam !  one  Almiffhty  ia,  from  whom 

All  thioff  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return. 

If  not  depraved  from  good :  created  all 

Such  to  perfeeiioo,  one  first  nature  all 

Indued  with  variooa  forma.  Tariooi  degrees 

Of  Bubatance,  and  in  things  that  live,  of  life ; 

But  more  refined,  more  ppirltuooa  and  pare. 

As  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  tending, 

Each  io  their  pcveral  active  spheres  assign*d» 

Till  body  op  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 

Proportioned  to  each  kind.   So  from  the  root 

Spring*  lighter  the  green  stalk :  fVom  thence  the  laavsi 

More  airy :  last,  the  bright  consummate  flower 

Spirits  odorous  breathes.   Flowers  and  their  iVuH, 

Man*a  noarishment,  by  aradoal  scale  aabUmed, 

To  vital  spirits  ntpire :  to  vnimal : 

To  itUelleetual  !—%\ye  both  life  and  sense. 

Fancy  and  understanding :  whence  the  soul 

ReoMn  raoeivea.    And  reaaoa  ia  her  hwng. 

Discursive  or  intuitive. 

Par.  Lc»t»  h.  V. 

**  Sane  A  res  ooxporalea  nil  nisi  mat erisle  contiDeient,  varis. 
sime  dicereotur  io  fluxu  consiatera  neque  habere  snbetantiato 
quicqnam,  quemadmodum  et  PlatonicI  oltm  recte  agnovere.~ 
Hinc  tgilor,  prnter  pure  mathemafiea  et  phanusia  aulqeela, 
collegi  qnindam  metaphysiea  sniaque  mente  peroepltbilia,  esse 
admittenda :  et  masNS  materiali  pnnciptwa  quoddam  soperios 
et,  ut  sic  dicam.  formate  addeodum :  quandoquidem  omoee 
veritates  rerom  corporearum  ex  solis  axtomatibus  legist  ieia  et 
geometricis,  nempe  de  magno  et  parvo,  tolo  et  parte,  figure  ec 
aita,oolligi  ooo  poaaiat;  led  alia  ds  eaoaa  et  e^ta,  aetittw 
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«iw  et  puMiione,  aeeadere  debeant,  qaibiu  ordinit  rerom  ra- 
tionet  MlveaUir.  Id  principiam  raram,  an  iv^t\exita»  an 
Tim  appeiemuB,  noo  rerert.  modo  meniineriaiiia,  per  lolam 
Firimm  Dotionom  iatollicibiliter  explieari," 

Lnbtutt :  Op.  T.  II.  P.  il.  p.  53.— T.  III.  p.  381. 

T^lSonai  NoepcSv 
Kpv^iav  rrf|iv 
Xtfpct  TI  MESON 
Ou  Ka]a)(yBh. 

Syneiii,  Hymn  III.  1. 331. 

Deb  Cartes,  apeaking  as  a  nataralist,  and  in  imi- 
tatioD  of  Archimedei,  said,  give  me  matter  and  mo- 
tioo,  and  I  will  construct  you  the  univeree.  We 
must  of  course  understand  him  to  have  meant:  I 
will  render  the  construction  of  the  uiiivene  intelli- 
gible. In  the  same  sense  the  transcendental  philoso- 
pher says,  grant  me  a  nature  having  two  contrary 
forces,  the  one  of  which  tends  to  expand  infinitely, 
while  the  other  strives  to  apprehend  or  find  itself  in 
this  infinity,  and  I  will  cause  the  world  of  intelli- 
gences, vnth  the  whole  system  of  their  representa- 
,  tions,  to  rise  up  before  you.  Eveiy  other  science 
presupposes  intelligence  as  already  existing  and  com- 
plete: the  philosopher  contemplates  it  in  its  growth, 
and,  as  it  were,  represents  its  history  to  the  mind 
from  its  birth  to  its  maturity. 

The  venemble  Sage  of  Koenigsberg  has  preceded 
the  march  of  this  master-thought  as  an  efiective 
pioneer  in  his  essay  on  the  introduction  of  negative 
qoantities  into  philosophy,  published  1763.  In  thb, 
he  has  shown,  that  instead  of  assailing  the  science 
of  mathematics  by  metaphysics,  as  Berkeley  did  in  his 
Analyst,  or  of  sophisticating  it,  as  Wolflf  did,  by  the 
vain  attempt  of  deducing  the  first  principles  of  ge- 
ometry from  supposed  deeper  grounds  of  ontology,  it 
beftooved  the  metaphysician  rather  to  examine  whe- 
ther the  only  province  of  knowledge,  which  man 
has  succeeded  in  erecting  into  a  pure  science,  might 
not  furnish  materials,  or  at  least  hints  for  establishing 
and  pacifying  the  unsettled,  warring,  and  embroiled 
domain  of  philosophy.  An  imitation  of  the  maiho- 
matical  method,  had  indeed  been  attempted  with  no 
better  success  than  attended  the  essay  of  David  to 
wear  the  armor  of  Saul.  Another  use,  however,  is 
possible,  and  of  far  greater  promise,  namely,  the  ac- 
tual application  of  the  positions  which  had  so  won- 
derfully enlarged  the  discoveries  of  geometry,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  philosophical  subjects.  Kant,  having 
briefly  iltnstnted  the  utility  of  such  an  attempt  in 
the  questions  of  space,  motion,  and  infinitely  small 
quantities,  as  employed  by  the  mathematician,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  idea  of  negative  quantities  and  the 
transfer  of  them  to  metaphysical  investigation.  Op- 
posites,  he  well  observes,  are  of  two  kinds,  either 
logical,  L  e.  such  as  are  absolutely  incompatible ;  or 
real,  without  being  oontradictoiy.  The  former,  he 
denominates  Nihil  negativum  irrepnesentabile,  the 
connexion  of  which  produces  nonsense.  A  body  in 
notion  is  something— Aliquid  cogitabile ;  but  a  body, 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  motion  and  not  in  motion, 
is  nothing,  or,  at  most,  air  articulated  into  nonsense. 
But  a  motary  force  of  a  body  in  one  direction,  and  an 
eqoai  fixce  of  the  same  body  in  an  opposite  direction 


is  not  incompatible,  and  the  result,  namely,  rest,  m 
real  and  representable.  For  the  purposes  of  mathe- 
matical calculus,  it  ii  indifierent  which  force  we 
term  negative,  and  which  positive,  and  oonsequendy, 
we  appropriate  the  latter  to  that  which  happens  to  be 
the  principal  olgect  in  our  thoughts.  Thus,  if  a  man's 
capital  be  ten  and  his  debts  eight,  the  subtraction 
will  be  the  same,  whether  we  call  the  capital  nega- 
tive debt,  or  the  debt  negative  capital.  But  in  as 
much  as  the  latter  stands  practically  in  reference  to 
the  former,  we  of  course  represent  the  sum  as  10—8. 
It  is  equally  clear,  that  two  equal  forces  acting  in 
opposite  directions,  both  being  finite,  and  each  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  by  its  direction  only,  must 
neutralize  or  reduce  each  other  to  inaction.  Now 
the  transcendental  philosophy  demands,  first,  that 
two  forces  should  be  conceived  which  counteract 
each  other  by  their  essential  nature ;  not  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accidental  direction  of  each,  but  as 
prior  to  all  direction,  nay,  as  the  primary  fi)rces  from 
which  the  conditions  of  all  possible  directions  are 
derivative  and  deducible :  secondly,  that  these  forces 
should  be  assumed  to  be  both  alike  infinite,  both 
alike  indestructible.  The  problem  will  then  be  to 
discover  the  result  or  product  of  two  such  fi>rcea,  as 
distinguished  from  the  result  of  those  forces  which 
are  finite,  and  derive  their  diflerence  solely  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  direction.  When  we  have 
fbimed  a  scheme  or  outline  of  these  two  difibrent 
kinds  of  force,  and  of  their  difilerent  results  by  the 
process  of  discursive  reasoning,  it  will  then  remain 
fur  us  to  elevate  the  Thesis  from  notional  to  actual, 
by  contemplating  intuitively  this  one  power  with  ill 
two  inherent,  indestructible,  yet  counteracting  forces, 
and  the  results  or  generations  to  which  their  inter- 
penetntion  gives  existence,  in  the  living  principle, 
and  in  the  proceai  of  our  own  self-consciousness.  By 
what  instrument  this  is  possible,  the  solution  itself 
will  discover,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  reveal  to. 
and  for  whom  it  is  possible.  Non  omnia  possumes 
omnes.  There  is  a  philosophic,  no  less  than  a  poetic 
genius,  which  is  differenced  from  the  highest  perfec- 
tion of  talent,  not  by  degree,  but  by  kind. 

The  counteraction,  then,  of  the  two  assumed 
forces,  does  not  depend  on  their  meeting  from  oppo- 
site directk>ns;  the  power  which  acts  in  them  is 
indestructible ;  it  is,  therefore,  inexhaustibly  re-ebul- 
lient ;  and  as  something  must  be  the  result  of  these 
two  forces,  both  alike  infinite,  and  both  alike  inde- 
structible; and,  as  reet  or  neutralisation  cannot  be 
this  result,  no  other  conception  is  possible,  but  that 
the  product  must  be  a  tertium  aliquid,  or  finite  gene- 
ration. Consequently,  this  conception  is  necessary. 
Now  this  tertium  aliquid  can  be  no  other  tlwn  an  in- 
terpenetration  of  the  counteracting  powers  partaking 
of  both. 

Thus  far  had  the  work  been  transcribed  for  the 
presB,  when  I  received  the  following  letter  from  a 
friend,  whose  practical  judgment  1  have  had  ample 
reason  to  estimate  and  revere,  and  whose  taste  and 
sensibility  preclude  all  the  excuses  which  my  self- 
love  might  possibly  have  prompted  me  to  set  op  in 
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plea  againtt  the  decision  of'  adviMFs  of  equal  good 
aenae.  but  with  lees  tact  and  feeling. 

••  Desr  C— 

"Too  ask  mr  opinion  ooncorniaff  your  ohaptor  od  the 
imaciaaiioo,  both  as  to  the  iropremoDs  it  nnsde  on  myteir. 
and  sa  to  tbuse  which  I  think  it  will  mske  on  the  pubUCf  i.  e. 
that  part  of  the  public  who,  from  the  title  of  the  work,  and 
lion  iU  fonninir  a  sort  of  rotrodoction  to  a  Toiume  of  poems, 
are  likely  lo  «HMtituts  the  creat  majority  of  yoar  readers. 

"  Aa  to  myself,  and  atatinff,  in  the  first  place,  the  effect  on 
my  uxiergtandinff,  your  opinions,  and  method  of  arftoment. 
were  not  only  so  m»  to  me,  bat  so  directly  the  rovem  of  all 
1  had  ever  been  aoeuslomed  to  consider  ss  troth,  that,  even 
if  I  had  comprehended  your  premises  sufficiently  to  have  sd- 
mitted  them,  and  had  seen  the  necessity  of  yonr  eonclusionf, 
1  shouM  still  hsve  been  m  that  state  of  mind,  which,  in  your 
aolo.pk8S1.  you  have  so  ingeoioiisly  evolved,  as  the  snliihesis 
to  that  in  which  a  nan  is  when  bo  makes  a  iulL  in  your 
own  words,  1  shoaU  have  felt  as  if  1  had  been  standing  on 
ny  head. 

"The  eilhet  oa  my  feeHnf$,  on  the  vther  band,  I  cannot 
batter  represent,  thaa  by  sopposioff  myssif  to  have  known 
only  our  light,  airr.  modem  obapeb  of  ease,  and  then,  for  the 
firet  &ne.  to  have  been  placed,  and  left  alone,  in  ono  of  oar 
ianest  Gothic  cathedrals,  in  a  Kusty  mooqiigbt  night  of  su- 
tomn.  *  Now  in  glimmer,  now  in  ghram ;'  often  in  palpable 
darkness,  not  without  a  chUly  sensation  of  terror;  then  end- 
donly  emerging  into  broad,  yet  visionary  lights,  with  colored 
shadows  of  fantastic  shapes,  yet  all  decked  with  holy  iosignia 
and  mystic  symbob;  and,  ever  and  anon,  coming  out  full 
upon  pictures,  and  stone-work  images  and  groat  men,  with 
whose  naiiMs  I  wsa  familiar,  but  which  looked  upon  me  with 
coonteoanees  and  an  ezpremion,  the  most  dissimilar  to  all  I 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  connecting  with  those  names.  Those 
whom  I  had  been  Uught  to  venorate  as  ahnost  super-human 
m  nagnitade  of  iateileet.  I  found  perched  in  little  fret-work 
niches,  as  grotesque  dwarft;  while  the  groteMiues,  in  my 
hitherto  belieC  stood  guarding  the  high  altar  with  all  the  cha- 
rgeten  of  Apotheosis.  In  short,  what  I  had  supposed  sub- 
stances, were  thinned  away  into  shadows,  while,  everywhere, 
I  into 


If  substance  may  be  callM  what  shadow  seemM,  # 
For  each  seom'd  either !  Matoit. 

*'  Tet.  after  all.  I  enuid  not  but  repeat  the  lines  which  you 
bad  quoted  ftom  a  MS.  poem  of  your  own  in  the  Friend^  and 
appHed  to  a  work  of  Mr.  Wordsworth^s,  though  with  a  few 
af  the  words  altered : 


-An  oiphic  tale  indeed. 


A  tale  obaeurt,  of  high  and  psMionato  thoughts 
To  a  Mtrangt  music  chaunled !' ' 

**  Be  asraied,  however,  that  I  hwk  forward  aaxhiosly  to 
foar  great  book  on  the  e^nttruetive  pkUotopkv^  which  you 
have  promised  and  announced ;  and  that  1  will  do  my  best  to 
aodentand  it.  Only.  I  will  not  promise  to  descend  into  the 
dark  eave  of  IVophonios  with  you,  Uiere  to  rub  my  own  eyes, 
ia  order  to  aiaifcs  the  marks  and  figured  fleshes  which  I  am 
feqnnpsd  to  #««. 

**  So  much  for  myself.  But,  as  for  the  puhlie,  I  do  not 
hesitate  a  moment  m  advising  and  urging  you  to  withdraw 
the  chapter  from  the  preeent  work,  and  to  reserve  it  for  your 
aanouaced  treatises  on  the  Logoa  or  communicative  inlelieet 
ia  Man  and  Deity.  First,  becaose,  imperfecUy  as  I  understand 
the  present  chapter,  I  se«  clearly  that  you  havo  dnno  too 
mnch,  and  yet  not  enough.  You  have  been  obliged  to  omit 
•o  naaay  links  ftom  the  neeeaHty  of  compression,  that  what 
remains,  looks,  (if  I  may  recur  to  my  former  iiluaration.)  hke 
the  fragments  of  the  winding  steps  of  an  old  ruined  tower. 
Secondly,  a  still  stronger  argnment,  (at  least,  one  that  I  am 
sore  will  be  more  forcible  with  you,)  is.  that  your  readers  will 
have  both  right  and  reason  to  eoroplain  of  yon.  This  chap- 
ter, which  cannot,  when  it  is  printed,  amount  lo  so  little  as 
an  hundred  pages,  vrill,  of  necessity,  greatly  increase  the  ex- 
pense of  tbe  work ;  and  every  reader  who,  like  myself,  is  nei- 
ther prepared,  or.  perhaps,  caleulated  for  the  study  of  so  ah- 
ainise  a  subjeet  so  abstrusttly  treated,  will,  as  1  have  befote 
hhMsd,  be  alaiost  entitled  to  accuse  you  of  a  sort  of  impcm- 
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tion  on  him.  For  who,  he  might  truly  observe,  could,  from 
your  title-page,  vis:  "M7  LITERARY  LIFE  AND  OPi 
NIONS."  published,  too,  as  introductory  to  a  volomo  of 
miscellaneous  poems,  have  anticipated,  or  even  conjectured, 
a  long  treatise  on  ideal  Realism,  which  holds  the  same  rela- 
tion, in  abstrussncm,  to  Plotious,  as  Plotinos  does  to  Plato. 
It  will  be  well  if,  already,  yon  have  not  too  much  of  meta- 
physical disquisition  in  yonr  work,  though,  as  the  larger  part 
of  the  disqnisitioo  Is  historical,  it  will,  doubtless,  be  both  in- 
teresting and  Instructive  to  many,  to  whose  unprepared  minds 
yonr  speculations  on  the  esemplsslid^ower  would  be  utterly 
unintdligible.  Be  assured,  if  you  do  publish  this  chapter  in 
the  preeent  work,  yon  will  be  reminded  of  Bishop  Berkeley'^ 
Siris,  announced  as  an  Essay  on  Tar-water,  which,  beginoing 
with  tar,  ends  with  the  Trinity,  the  omne  scibile  forming  the 
interspace.  I  say  in  the  preseiU  work.  In  that  greater  work 
to  which  you  have  devoted  so  many  years,  and  study  so  In- 
tense and  various,  it  will  be  in  its  proper  place.  Your  pros- 
pectus will  have  described  and  announced  both  its  content* 
and  their  nature ;  and  if  any  persons  purchase  it,  who  feel 
no  interest  in  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  they  will  have 
themselves  only  to  blame. 

"  I  coold  add,  to  theoe  arguments,  one  derived  from  pecu- 
niary motives,  and  particularly  from  the  probable  effects  on 
the  saU  of  your  present  publication  ;  but  they  would  weigh 
little  with  you.  compared  with  the  preoedlng.  Besides.  I  have 
long  observed,  that  arguments  drawn  fVom  yonr  own  person- 
al interests,  more  often  act  on  you  as  narootics,  thsn  as  stim- 
ulants, and  that,  in  money  concerns,  yon  have  some  smsll 
ponioo  of  pig-nature  in  your  morel  idiosyncrasy,  snd,  tike 
these  amifible  creatnres,  must,  occasionany,  be  polled  tfaek- 
ward  from  the  boat  in  order  to  make  yon  enter  it.  All  suc- 
cess attend  you,  for  if  hard  thinking  and  hard  reading  are 
merits,  you  have  deserved  it. 

Yonr  aflfectionete,  Ice. 

Tn  consequence  of  thig  very  judicioug  letter,  which 
produced  complete  conviction  on  my  mind,  I  shall 
content  myself  for  the  present  with  stating  tbe  main 
result  of  the  chapter,  which  I  have  reserved  for  that 
future  publication,  a  detailed  pmapectus  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume. 

The  IMAGINATION,  then,  I  consider  either  as  pri- 
mary or  secondary.  The  primary  imagination  I 
hold  to  be  the  living  Power  and  prime  Agent  of  all 
human  Perception,  and  as  a  repetition  in  the  finite 
mind  of  the  eternal  act  of  creation  in  the  infimte  I 
AM.  The  secondary  I  consider  as  an  echo  of  the 
former,  co-existing  with  the  cooscioos  will,  yet  still 
as  identical  with  the  primary  in  the  kind  of  its  agen- 
cy, and  difiering  only  in  degree^  and  in  the  mode  of 
its  operation.  It  disnol  ves,  diffuses,  dissipates,  in  order 
to  re-create  ;  or,  where  this  prrtcese  is  rendered  im- 
possible, yet  still,  nt  all  events,  it  struggles  to  idealize 
and  to  unify.  It  is  essentially  ofVo/,  even  as  all  ob- 
jects {as  objects)  are  essentially  6xed  and  dead. 

Fancy,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  other  counters  to 
play  with,  but  fixities  and  definitiea.  The  Fancy  is,  • 
indeed,  no  other  than  a  mode  of  Memory  emancipated 
from  the  order  of  time  and  space,  and  blended  with, 
and  modified  by,  that  empirical  phenomenon  of  the 
will  which  we  express  by  the  word  choice,  put, 
equally  with  the  ordinary  memory,  it  must  receive 
all  its  materials  ready  made  fnim  the  law  of asnociation. 

Whatever,  more  than  this,  I  shall  think  ii  fit  to  de- 
clare, concerning  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the 
imaginauon,  in  the  present  work,  will  be  found  in 
the  critical  essay  on  the  uses  of  the  supernatural  in 
poetry,  and  the  principles  that  regulate  its  introduc- 
tion ;  which  the  reader  will  find  prefixed  to  the  poem 
of  X^c  Vncirnt  dKariner. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

I  of  the  Lf rical  Bdlad«.  and  the  objects  orifinally 
propOMd— Preface  to  the  •eeood  edition—The  emuiageon- 
troveraf,  its  eausea  and  acrimony— Philosophic  definitions 
of  a  poem,  and  poetry  with  schoiia. 

DoRiira  the  fint  year  that  Mr.  Wonbworth  and  I 
were  neighbors,  oiy  coDvemtion  turned  freqaently 
on  the  two  cardinal  points  of  poetry,  the  power  of 
exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  by  a  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  the  power  of  giv- 
ing the  interest  of  novelty,  by  the  modifying  colors 
of  imagination.  The  sudden  charm,  which  accidents 
of  light  and  shade,  which  rooon-light  or  sunset,  dif- 
fused over  a  known  and  familiar  landscape,  appeared 
to  represent  the  practicability  of  combining  both. 
These  are  the  poetry  of  nature.  The  thought  sug- 
gested itwif,  (to  which  of  us  I  do  not  recollect,)  that 
a  series  of  poems  might  be  composed  of  two  sorts. 
In  the  one,  the  incidents  and  agents  weHe  to  be.  in 
part  at  least, supernatural;  and  the  excellence  aimed 
at,  was  to  consist  in  the  interesting  of  the  affections 
by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions,  as  would 
naturally  accompany  such  situations,  supposing  them 
real.  And  real  in  this  sense  they  have  been  to  every 
human  being  who,  from  whatever  source  of  deltision, 
has  at  any  time  believed  himself  under  supernatural 
agency.  For  the  second  class,  subjects  were  to  be 
chosen  from  ordinary  life ;  the  characters  and  inci- 
dents were  to  be  such  as  will  be  found  in  every  vil- 
lage and  its  vicinity,  where  there  is  a  meditative  and 
feeling  mind  to  seek  after  them,  or  to  notice  them, 
when  they  present  themselves. 

Tn  this  idea  originated  the  plan  of  the  ''Lyrical 
Ballads ;"  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  my  endeavors 
should  be  directed  to  persons  and  characters  super- 
natural, or  at  least  romantic;  yet  so  as  to  transfer 
from  our  inward  nature  a  human  interest,  and  a 
semblance  of  truth  sufficient  to  procure  for  these 
shadows  of  imagination  that  willing  suspension  of 
disbelief  for  the  moment,  which  constitutes  poetic 
foith.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to 
propose  to  himself,  as  his  object,  to  give  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  things  of  every  day,  and  to  excite  a  feel- 
ing analogous  to  the  supernatural,  by  awakening  the 
miiid's  attention  from  the  lethargy  of  custom,  and 
directing  it  to  the  loveliness  and  the  wonders  of  the 
world  before  us ;  an  inexhaustible  treasure,  but  for 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  film  of  familiarity  and 
selfish  solicitude,  we  have  eyes,  yet  see  not,  ears 
that  hear  not,  and  hearts  that  neither  feel  nor  under- 


With  this  view,  I  wrote  the  '*  Ancient  Mariner," 
and  was  preparing,  among  other  poems,  the  *'  Dark 
Ladie,"  and  the  **Christabel/'  in  which  I  should  have 
more  nearly  realized  my  ideal,  than  I  had  done  in 
my  first  attempt  But  Mr.  Wordsworth's  industry, 
had  proved  so  much  more  successful,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  poems  so  much  greater,  that  my  oompoei- 
tioQS,  instead  of  forming  a  balance,  appeared  rather 
an  interpoUtion  of  heterogeneous  matter.  Mr.  Words- 
worth added  two  or  three  poems  written  in  his  own 
obaracter,  in  the  impeasioned,  lofty,  and  sustained 


diction,  which  is  characteristic  of  his  genius.  In  tha 
form  the  "Lyrical  Ballads'*  were  published;  and 
were  presented  by  him,  as  an  experiment,  whether 
subjects,  which,  from  their  nature,  rejected  the  osoal 
ornaments  and  extra-colloquial  style  of  poems  in 
general,  might  not  be  so  managed  in  the  language  of 
ordinary  life,  as  to  produce  the  pleasurable  intarast 
which  it  is  the  peculiar  business  of  poetry  to  impart. 
To  the  second  edition  he  added  a  preface  of  consider- 
able length;  in  which,  notwithstanding  some  paa- 
sages  of  apparently  a  contrary  import,  he  was  iinde»> 
stood  to  contend  for  the  extension  of  this  style  to 
poetry  of  all  kinds,  and  to  reject  as  viciotis  and  inde- 
fensible all  phrases  and  forms  of  style  that  were  not 
included  in  what  he  (unfortunately,  I  think,  adopting 
an  equivocal  expression,)  called  the  language  of  real 
life.  From  this  prefiice,  prefixed  to  poems  in  which 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  presence  of  originel 
genius,  however  mistaken  its  direction  might  be 
deemed,  arose  the  whole  long  continued  controversy. 
For  from  the  conjunction  of  perceived  power  with 
supposed  heresy,  I  explain  the  inveteracy,  and  in 
some  instances,  I  grieve  to  say,  the  acrimonious  pas- 
sions, with  which  the  controversy  has  been  conduct- 
ed by  the  assailants. 

Had  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  been  the  silly  the 
childish  things,  which  they  were  for  a  long  time 
descnbed  as  being ;  had  they  been  really  distinguish- 
ed from  the  compositions  of  other  poets,  merely  by 
meanness  of  language  and  inanity  of  thought;  had 
they,  indeed,  contained  nothing  more  than  what  is 
found  in  the  parodies,  and  pretended  imitations  of 
them ;  they  must  have  sunk  at  once,  a  dead  weighty 
into  the  slough  of  oblivion,  and  have  dragged  the 
prefaSe  along  with  them.  But  year  after  year  in- 
creased the  number  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  admiren. 
Thoy  were  found,  too,  not  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
reading  public,  but  chiefly  among  young  men  of 
strong  sensibility  and  meditative  minds ;  and  dieir 
admiration  (inflamed,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  by  op- 
position) was  distinguished  by  its  intensity,  I  might 
almost  say  by  its  reUgious  fervor.  These  fhcts,  and 
the  intellectual  energy  of  the  author,  which  was 
more  or  less  consciously  felt,  where  it  was  outwaitUy 
and  even  boisterously  denied ;  meeting  with  senti- 
ments of  aversion  to  his  opinions,  and  of  alarm  at 
their  oonsequenoes,  produced  an  eddy  of  critidan, 
which  would,  of  itself,  have  borne  up  the  poems  by 
the  violence  with  which  it  whirled  them  round  and 
round.  With  many  ports  of  this  preface,  in  the  sense 
attributed  to  them,  and  which  the  words  undoubtedly 
seem  to  authorize,  I  never  concurred;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  ol^ected  to  them  as  erroneous  in  principle, 
and  as  contradictory  (in  appearance  at  least)  both  to 
other  parts  of  the  same  preface,  and  to  the  author's 
own  practice  in  th^  greater  number  of  the  poems 
themselves.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  recent  collec- 
tion, has,  I  find,  degraded  this  prefatory  disquisition 
to  the  end  of  his  second  volume,  to  be  read  or  not  at 
the  reader's  choice.  But  he  has  not,  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  announced  any  change  in  his  poeiio  creed. 
At  all  events,  considering  it  as  the  source  of  a  ooo- 
troversy,  in  which  I  have  been  honored  more  than  I 
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dflMTTe,  hy  the  frequent  coi\juDction  of  my  name 
with  his,  I  think  it  expedient  to  declare,  once  for  all, 
in  what  points  I  coincide  with  his  opinions,  and  in 
what  points  I  altogether  differ.  But  in  order  to  ren- 
der myself  intelligible,  I  must  previously,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  explain  my  ideas,  first,  of  a  Pom ; 
and  seoondiy,  of  Poetry  itielf,  in  kind,  and  in  estence. 
The  office  of  philosophical  duquinlion  consists  in 
jnMtdutinction;  while  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  phi- 
losopher to  preserve  himself  constantly  aware,  that 
distinction  is  not  division.  In  order  to  obtain  adequate 
.  notions  of  any  truth,  we  most  intellectually  separate 
its  distingoishable  parts;  and  this  is  the  technical 
prccfiu  of  philosophy.  But  having  so  done,  we  must 
then  restore  them  in  our  conceptions  to  the  unity  in 
which  they  actually  co<«xi8t;  and  this  is  the  result 
of  philosophy.  A  poem  contains  the  same  elements 
as  a  prose  composition;  the  difference,  therefore, 
most  consist  in  a  difierent  eombinadon  of  them,  in 
consequence  of  a  difierent  object  proposed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  difierence  of  the  object  will  be  the  differ- 
ence of  the  combination.  It  is  poanble,  that  the 
olgect  may  be  merely  to  facilitate  the  recollection 
of  any  given  ftcts  or  observations,  by  artificial  ar- 
nngement;  and  the  composition  will  be  a  poem, 
merely  becanae  it  is  dbtingoished  from  prose  by 
metre,  or  by  rhyme,  or  by  both  conjointly.  In  this, 
the  lowest  sense,  a  man  might  attribute  the  name  of 
a  poem  to  the  well-known  enumeration  of  the  days 
in  the  several  months : 

"Tbirfy  days  katli  Beptombor, 
April,  Jnas,  aad  Novsmbar,*'  he 

and  others  of  the  same  class  and  purpose.  And  as  a 
particular  pleasure  is  found  in  anticipating  the  recur- 
rence of  sounds  and  quantities,  all  compositions  that 
have  this  chana superadded,  whatever  be  their  con- 
tents, may  be  entitled  poems. 

So  much  for  the  superficial  fonn.  A  difierence  of 
object  and  oonients  supplies  an  additional  ground  of 
distinction.  The  immediate  purpose  may  be  the 
oommonication  of  truths;  either  of  truth  absolute  and 
demonstrable,  as  in  works  of  science ;  or  of  &c1b  ex- 
perienced and  recorded,  as  in  history.  Pleasure,  and 
that  of  the  highest  and  most  permanent  kind,  may 
resMtt  fhim  the  attainmttU  of  the  end ;  bat  it  is  not 
itself  the  immediate  end.  In  other  works  the  com- 
munication of  pleasure  may  be,  the  immediate  por- 
poae ;  and  though  truth,  either  moral  or  intellectual, 
ought  to  be  the  vUimaU  end,  yet  this  will  diitinguish 
the  character  of  the  author,  not  the  class  to  which 
the  work  belongs.  Blest,  indeed,  is  that  state  of  so- 
ciety, in  which  the  immediate  purpose  would  be  baf- 
fled by  the  perversion  of  the  proper  uldmate  end ;  in 
which  no  charm  of  diction  or  imagery  could  exempt 
the  Bathyllus  even  of  an  Anacreon,  or  the  Alexis  of 
Viigil,  fiom  disgust  and  aversion! 

But  the  communication  of  pleasure  may  be  the  im- 
mediate otgect  of  a  work  not  metrically  composed ; 
and  that  olgect  may  have  been  in  a  high  degree  at- 
tained, aa  in  novels  and  romances.  Would  then  the 
mere  supoiaddition  of  metre,  with  or  without  rhyme, 
entitle  f/Use  to  the  name  of  poems  t  The  answer  is, 
BbS 


that  nothing  can  permanently  please,  which  does  not 
contain  in  itself  the  reason  why  it  is  so,  and  not  other- 
wise. If  metre  be  superadded,  all  other  parts  must 
be  made  consonant  with  it  They  must  be  such  as  to 
justify  the  perpetual  and  distinct  attention  to  each 
part,  which  an  exact  correspondent  recurrence  of  ao* 
cent  and  sound  is  calculated  to  excite.  The  final 
definition,  then,  so  deduced,  may  be  thus  worded :  A 
poem  is  that  species  of  composition,  which  is  opposed 
to  works  of  science,  by  proposing  for  iti  immediaU 
object  pleasure,  not  truth ;  and  from  all  other  species, 
(having  thiM  object  in  common  with  it,)  it  is  discrimi- 
nated by  proposing  to  itself  such  delight  from  the 
tahole,  ss  is  compatible  with  a  distinct  gratification 
from  each  component  part 

Contioveny  is  not  seldom  ezdtod,  in  consequence 
of  the  disputants  attaching  each  a  dififerent  meaning 
to  the  same  word ;  and  in  few  instances  has  this  been 
more  striking  than  in  diiputes  concerning  the  present 
subject  If  a  man  chooses  to  call  every  composition 
a  poem  which  is  rhjone,  or  measure,  or  both,  I  must 
leave  his  opinion  unoontroverted.  The  distinction  is 
at  least  competent  to  characterize  the  writer's  inten- 
tion. If  it  were  subjoined,  that  the  whole  is  likewise 
entertaining  or  afieciing,  as  a  tale,  or  as  a  series  of 
interesting  reflections.  I  of  course  admit  this  as  ano- 
ther fit  ingredient  of  a  poem,  and  an  additional  merit 
But  if  the  definition  sought  for  be  that  of  a  %tftmaC« 
poem,  I  answer,  it  must  be  one,  the  parts  of  which 
mutually  support  and  explain  each  other;  all  in  their 
proportion  harmonizing  with,  and  supporting  the  pur- 
pose and  known  influences  of  metrical  arrangement 
The  philosophic  critics  of  all  ages  coincide  with  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  all  oouniries,  in  equally  deny- 
ing the  prsises  of  a  just  poem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a 
series  of  striking  lines  or  distichs,  each  of  which,  ab- 
sorbing the  whole  attention  of  the  reader  to  itself* 
disjoins  it  from  its  context,  and  makes  it  a  separate 
whole,  instead  of  an  harmonizing  part;  and  on  th» 
other  hand,  to  an  unsustained  composition,  from 
which  the  reaper  collects  rapidly  the  general  result, 
unattracted  by  the  component  parts.  The  reader 
should  be  carried  forward,  not  merely,  or  chiefly,  by 
the  mechanical  impulse  of  curiosity,  or  by  a  restiess 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  final  solution ;  but  by  the  plea- 
surable activity  of  mind,  excited  by  the  attractions  of 
the  journey  itself  Like  the  motion  of  a  serpent, 
which  the  Egyptians  made  the  emblem  of  intellec- 
tual power;  or  like  the  path  of  sound  through  the 
air ;  at  every  step  he  pauses,  and  half  recedes,  and, 
from  the  retrogressive  movement,  collects  the  fbrce 
which  again  carries  him  onward.  Precipitandus  est 
liber  spiritus,  says  Petrooins  Arbiter,  most  happily. 
The  epithet,  liber,  here  bahuices  the  preceding  verb ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  more  meaning,  con- 
densed in  fewer  words. 

But  if  this  should  be  admitted  as  a  satisftctoiry 
character  of  a  poem,  we  have  still  to  seek  for  a  defi- 
nition of  poetry.  Tlie  writings  of  Plato,  and  Bishop 
Tatlor,  and  the  Theoria  Sacn  of  Burnet,  furnish 
undeniable  proofs  that  poetry  of  the  highest  kind  may 
exist  without  metre,  and  even  without  the  conU^dia- 
tinguisbing  objects  of  a  poem,  llie  fint  chapter  of 
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Iiaimh,  (indeed  a  Teiy  laige  portion  of  the  whole 
book,)  IB  poetry  in  the  moat  emphatic  Mnse ;  yet  it 
would  be  not  leas  irrational  than  Mrange  to  aawrt, 
that  pleasure,  and  not  truth,  was  the  immediate  object 
of  the  pMphet.  In  short,  whatever  tptd^c  import  we 
attach  to  the  word  poetry,  there  will  be  found  in- 
volved in  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  a  poem 
of  any  length  neither  can  be,  or  ought  to  be  all  poe- 
tiy.  Yet  if  an  harmonious  whole  is  to  be  produced, 
the  remaining  parts  must  be  preserved  in  keying 
with  the  poetry ;  and  this  can  be  no  otherwise  effect- 
ed than  by  such  a  studied  selection  and  artificial  ar^ 
rangement  as  will  partake  of  one^  though  not  a  pecu^ 
lioTt  pro()erty  of  poetry.  And  this,  again,  can  be  no 
other  than  the  property  of  exciting  a  more  continuous 
and  equal  attention,  than  the  language  of  prose  aims 
at,  whether  colloquial  or  written. 

My  own  conclusions  on  the  nature  of  poetry,  in  the 
strictest  use  of  the  word,  have  been,  in  part,  antici- 
pated in  the  preceding  disquisition  on  the  fancy  and 
imagiiuition.  What  is  poetry  ?  is  so  nearly  the  same 
question  with,  what  is  a  poet  7  that  the  answer  to  the 
one  is  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  other.  For  it 
is  a  distinction  resulting  from  the  poetic  genius  itself, 
which  sustains  and  modifies  the  images,  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  the  poet's  own  mind.  The  poet,  de- 
scribed in  ideal  perfection,  brings  the  whole  soul  of 
man  inl«  activity,  with  the  subordination  of  its  facul- 
ties to  each  other,  according  to  their  relative  worth 
and  dignity.  He  diffuses  a  tone  and  spirit  of  unity, 
that  blends,  and,  (as  it  were,)  fu»es,  each  into  each, 
by  that  synthetic  and  magical  power,  to  which  we 
have  exclusively  appropriated  the  name  of  imagina- 
tion. This  power,  fir&t  put  in  action  by  the  will  and 
understanding,  and  retained  under  their  irremissive, 
though  gentle  and  unnoticed,  control,  [laxis  effertur 
habeniSt)  reveals  itself  in  the  balance  or  reconciliation 
of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities ;  of  sameness,  with 
difierence;  of  the  general,  witli  the  concrete;  the 
idea,  with  the  image;  the  individual,  with  the  repre- 
sentative ;  the  sense  of  novelty  and  freshness,  with 
old  and  familiar  objects;  a  more  than  usual  state  of 
emotion,  with  more  than  usual  order ;  judgment,  ever 
awake,  and  steady  self-possession,  with  enthusiasm 
and  feeling  profound  or  vehement;  and  while  it 
blends  and  harmonizes  the  natural  and  the  artificial, 
still  subordinates  art  to  nature;  the  manner  to  the 
matter:  and  our  admiration  of  the  poet  to  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  poetry.  **  Doubtless."  as  Sir  John 
Davies  observes  of  the  soul,  (and  his  words  may,  with 
slight  alteration,  be  applied,  and  even  more  appropri- 
ately, to  the  poetic  imaqination  0 

'*  DotibtlsM  this  <»uld  not  bs,  bet  that  she  taras 
Bodis*  to  spirit  by  sabiimatioa  slraDgs, 
As  fire  eonverti  to  fire  the  thinf  i  it  bums. 
As  we  oor  Ibod  iaio  oar  nstore  change. 

From  their  frosi  matter  she  abstrneta  their  fonns. 
And  draws  a  kind  of  quiotessenee  ft-om  thbgi : 
Which  to  her  proper  nature  she  transfomis. 
To  bear  them  lifht  on  her  caleatial  winaa. 

Thw  dor«  die,  when  from  individaal  states 
She  dolh  abstract  the  univeiaal  kinds ; 
Which  then,  rp-elothed  in  divers  names  and  faiss, 
Blsal  aoesss  ihiough  oor  senses  to  oar  minds/* 


Finally,  good  bknse  is  the  bodt  of  poetic  gtmm, 

FANCT  its  DRAPERY,  MOTION  itS  LIFE,  and   OfAGlNA- 

TiON  the  SOUL,  that  is  etery  where,  and  in  each ;  and 
forms  all  into  one  graceful  and  intelligent  whole. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  specific  symptoms  of  poetic  power  elacidatad  m  a  critics] 
analysis  of  Bhakspeaie's  Venus  snd  Adonis,  and  Locreee. 

In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  parpoaesof 
practical  criticism,  as  employed  in  the  appraisal  of 
works  more  or  less  imperfect,  I  have  endeavored  to 
discover  what  the  qualities  in  a  poem  are,  which  may 
be  deemed  promises  and  specific  symptoms  of  poetic 
power,  as  distinguished  from  general  talent  dete^ 
mined  to  poetic  composition  by  accidental  motivea, 
by  an  act  of  the  will,  rather  than  by  the  inspiration  of 
a  genial  and  productive  nature.  In  this  investigation. 
I  could  not,  I  thought,  do  better  than  keep  before  me 
the  earliest  work  of  the  greatest  genius  that,  perhaps, 
human  nature  has  yet  produced,  our  myriad'tninded* 
Shakspeare.  I  mean  the  "  Venus  and  Adonia.**  and 
the  **Lucrece;"  works  which  give  at  once  strong 
promises  of  the  strength,  and  yet  obvious  prooft  of  thp 
immaturity  of  his  genius.  From  these  I  abstracted 
the  following  marks,  as  characteristics  of  original  po- 
etic genius  in  general. 

1.  In  the  **  Venus  and  Adonis,'*  the  first  and  most 
obvious  excellence,  is  the  perfect  sweetness  of  the 
versification ;  its  adaptation  to  the  subject ;  and  the 
power  displayed  in  varying  the  march  of  the  words 
without  passing  into  a  loftier  and  more  uuyestic 
rhythm  than  was  demanded  by  the  thoughts,  or  pei^ 
mined  by  the  propriety  of  preserving  a  sense  of  mel- 
ody predominant  The  delight  in  richness  and  sweet- 
ness of  sound,  even  to  a  faulty  excess,  if  it  be  evidently 
original,  and  not  the  result  of  an  easily  imitable  me- 
chanism, I  regard  as  a  highly  favorable  promise  in  the 
compositions  of  a  young  man.  "  The  man  that  hath 
not  music  in  his  soul,*'  can,  indeed,  never  be  a  genu- 
ine poet.  Imagery  (even  taken  from  nature,  much 
more  when  transplanted  from  books,  as  travels,  voy- 
ages, and  works  of  natural  history)  afieciing  inddeots ; 
j^st  thoughts:  interesting  personal  or  domestic  feel- 
ings; and  with  these  the  art  of  their  oombinatioa  or 
interiexture  in  the  form  of  a  poem ;  may  all,  by  inces- 
sant eflbrt,  be  acquired  as  a  trade,  by  a  man  of  talents 
and  much  reading,  who,  as  I  once  before  observed, 
has  mistaken  an  intense  desire  of  poetic  reputation 
for  a  natural  poetic  genius ;  the  love  of  the  arbitrary 
end  for  a  possession  of  the  peculiar  means.  But  the 
sense  of  musical  delight,  with  the  power  of  pnxiucincr 
it,  is  a  gifl  of  imagination;  and  this,  together  with  tl.t* 
power  of  reducing  multitude  into  unity  of  efiect,  and 
modifying  a  series  of  thoughts  by  some  one  predon  ' 
nant  thought  or  feeling,  may  be  cultivated  and  ti.i 


*  *'Avirp  /(vpf oySs-.  a  phrase  which  I  have  borrowed  from 
a  Greek  monk,  who  eppKee  it  to  a  patriarch  of  Comlantin'*- 
pie.  1  misht  heve  said,  thai  I  have  rweiaimed,  rather  than 
borrowed  it;  for  it  aeems  to  bek>ac  to  ShakspeafSb  da  jess 
siatalari,  st  sx  privUsfio  aatacs. 
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pnwedt  but  can  never  be  leamt    It  is  io  these  that 
••  Poeta  naecttar  non  fit" 

2.  A  aeoood  promise  of  genius  is  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects very-  remote  from  the  private  interests  and  ciN 
cumstances  of  the  writer  himself  At  leost  I  have 
ibund,  that  where  the  sabject  is  taken  immediately 
fh>m  the  author's  personal  sensations  and  experiences, 
the  excellence  of  a  particular  poem  is  but  an  equivo- 
cal mark,  and  often  a  fallacious  pledge,  of  genuine 
poetic  power.  We  may,  perhaps,  remember  the  tale 
of  the  statuary,  who  had  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation for  the  legs  of  his  goddesses,  though  the  rest 
of  the  statue  accorded  but  indiflerently  with  the  ideal 
beauty,  till  his  wife,  elated  with  the  husband's  praises, 
modestly  acknowledged,  that  she  herself  had  been 
his  coDBtant  model.  In  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  this 
pnx)f  of  poetic  power  exists  even  to  excess.  It  is 
throughout  as  if  a  superior  spirit,  more  intuitive,  more 
intimately  conscious,  even  than  (he  characters  them- 
selves, not  only  of  every  outward  look  and  act,  but 
of  the  flax  and  reflux  of  the  mind  in  all  its  subtlest 
thoughts  and  feelings,  were  placing  the  whole  before 
our  view;  himself,  meanwhile,  unparticipating  in  the 
passions,  and  actuated  only  by  that  pleasurable  ex- 
citement, which  had  resulted  from  the  energetic  fei^ 
vor  of  his  own  spirit,  in  so  vividly  exhibiting  what  it 
had  so  accurately  and  profoundly  contemplated.  I 
think  I  should  have  conjectured  from  these  poems, 
that  even  the  grAit  instinct,  which  impelled  the  poet 
to  the  drama,  was  secretly  working  in  him,  promp^ 
ing  him  by  a  series  and  never-broken  chain  of  im- 
ager]^, always  vivid,  and  because  unbroken,  often  mi- 
nute; by  the  highest  efibrt  of  the  picturesque  in 
words,  of  which  words  are  capable,  higher,  perhaps, 
than  was  ever  realized  by  any  other  poet,  ev^  Dante 
not  excepted ;  to  provide  a  substitute  for  that  visual 
language,  that  constant  intervention  and  running  oom- 
ment,  by  tone*  look  and  gesture,  which  in  his  dra- 
matic works  he  vras  entitled  to  expect  fiom  the  play- 
en.  Ilis  "Venus  and  Adonis"  seem  at  onoe  (he 
characters  themselves,  and  the  whole  representation 
of  those  characters  by  the  most  consummate  actors. 
Ton  seem  to  be  Udd  nothing,  but  to  see  and  hear 
every  thing.  Hence  it  is,  that  from  the  perpetual  ac- 
tivity of  attention  required  on  the  part  of  the  reader; 
from  the  rapid  flow,  the  quick  change,  and  the  play- 
ful nature  of  the  thoughts  and  images ;  and,  above 
all,  from  the  alienation,  and,  if  I  may  hazard  such  an 
expression,  the  utter  aloqfneu  of  the  poet's  own  feel- 
ings, from  those  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  painter 
and  the  analyst;  that  though  the  very  subject  cannot 
bat  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  a  delicate  mind,  yet 
never  was  poem  less  dangerous  on  a  moral  account 
Instead  of  doing  as  Ariosto,  and  as,  still  more  ofien- 
sively,  Weiland  has  done ;  instead  of  degrading  and 
deforming  passion  into  appetite,  the  trials  of  love  into 
the  struggles  of  concupiscence,  Shakspeare  has  here 
represented  the  animal  impulse  itself,  so  as  to  pre- 
clude all  sympathy  with  it,  by  dissipating  the  reader's 
notice  among  the  thousand  outward  images,  and  now 
beautiful,  now  fandfol  circumstances,  which  form 
ifti  drosses  and  its  scenery ;  or  by  diverting  our  atten- 
lioo  fiom  the  main  ralgact  by  those  fivqnent  witty  or 


profound  reflections,  which  the  poet's  ever  active 
mind  has  deduced  from,  or  connected  wiili,  the  im- 
agery and  the  incidents.  The  reader  is  forced  into 
too  much  action  to  sympathize  with  the  merely  pas- 
sive of  our  nature.  As  little  can  a  mind  thus  roused 
and  awakened  be  brooded  on  by  mean  and  indistinct 
emotion,  as  the  bw,  laxy  mist  can  creep  upon  the 
surfoce  of  a  lake,  while  a  strong  gale  is  driving  it  on- 
ward in  waves  and  billows. 

a  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  images,  how- 
ever beautiful,  though  faithfully  copied  from  nature, 
and  as  accurately  represented  in  words,  do  not  of 
themselves  characterize  the  poet.  They  become 
proofi  of  original  genius,  only  as  for  as  they  are  mod- , 
ified  by  a  predominant  passion;  or  by  aMociated 
thoughts  or  images  awakened  by  that  pawion ;  or, 
when  they  have  the  efiect  of  reducing  multitude  to 
unity,  or  succession  to  an  instant;  or,  lastly,  when  a 
human  and  intellectual  lifo  is  transferred  to  them 
from  the  poet's  own  spirit, 

**  Which  shooifl  its  beioff  Ihrongh  earth,  set,  and  sir.'* 
In  the  two  following  lines,  for  instance,  there  ■ 
nothing  objectionable,  nothing  which  would  preclude 
them  from  forming,  in  their  proper  place,  part  of  a 
descriptive  poem : 

**  Behold  ron  row  of  ptoee,  that,  shorn  and  bow*d. 
Bend  from  the  Ma-blsit,  seen  at  twUiffht  eve.'* 

But  with  the  small  alteration  of  rhythm,  the  same 
words  would  be  equally  in  their  place  in  a  book  of 
topography,  or  in  a  descriptive  tour.  The  same 
inuge  will  rise  into  a  sembhince  of  poetry  if  thus 
conveyed  ■■ 

*'  Yon  row  of  bleak  sod  rieionary  innei^ 
B7  twilicht-KlimpM  diaeemed.  mark !  how  they  flea 
From  the  fierce  ees-blest,  all  their  tresHs  wild 


I  have  given  this  as  an  illustration,  by  no  means 
as  an  instance  of  that  particular  excellence  which  I 
had  in  view,  and  in  which  Shakspeare,  even  in  his 
eariiest,  as  in  his  latest  works,  surpasses  all  other 
poets.  It  is  by  this,  that  he  still  gives  a  dignity  and 
a  passion  to  the  objects  which  he  presents.  Unaided 
by  any  previous  excitement,  they  bunt  upon  us  at 
once  in  life  and  in  power. 


"  Full  msoy  a  (lorioafl  noraioff  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  monntain  tops  with  eovere'vo  eye.**. 

Skdttpeartfs  SommtSL 

"  Not  mine  own  Ihus,  nor  the  prophetic  eon] 
or  the  wide  world  drcaminc  on  thinst  to  come— 


The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endnred. 
And  the  nd  aogon  mock  their  own  presece; 
Inceruioties  now  orown  tbemielvee  suured. 
And  peace  proclnimi  olivee  ofendlen  aire. 
Now  with  the  dropt  of  this  meet  balmy  time 
My  love  kwks  fraib :  and  Death  to  me  eubscribes ! 
Bioce  ipite  of  him  I  'II  lire  io  this  poor  rhym<\ 
While  he  insulti  o'er  dull  end  cpeechlen  triljoe. 
And  thou  io  this  ihalt  find  thy  monuroout. 
When  tyrsnts'  crests,  end  tombs  of  bran  are  tpeat** 

S»mut  107. 

As  of  higher  worth,  so  doubtless  still  more  charao- 
teiistic  of  poetic  genius  does  the  imagery  becoBi^ 
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when  it  moulds  and  colon  itself  to  the  circunwtancea, 
pOBBiont  or  character,  precent  and  foremoat  in  the 
mind.  For  unrivalled  instances  in  this  excellence, 
the  reader's  own  memory  will  refer  him  to  the  Lear, 
Othello,  in  short,  to  which  not  of  the  "great,  ever- 
Uvingt  dead  truuCtt"  dramatic  works?  Inopera  me 
oopia  fecit.  How  true  it  is  to  nature,  he  has  himself 
finely  expressed  in  the  instance  of  love,  in  Sonnet  98. 

"  From  7 on  bavv  I  been  abaent  ia  Ibe  aprinc. 
When  proud  pM  Aptil,  dretl  in  all  its  irim. 
Hath  pat  a  spirit  of  routh  in  every  tbinf  ; 
lliat  heavy  Batom  laugh 'd  and  leap'd  with  blm. 
Tel  nor  the  laya  of  birda.  nor  the  aweot  smell 
Of  different  flowera  in  odour  and  in  hue. 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell, 
* '       Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them,  wbme  they  grew ; 
Nor  did  I  wr>nder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  yermitioo  in  the  roae  t 
They  were,  tho*  sweet,  but  Agures  of  deligbt. 
Drawn  after  yon,  you  pattern  of  all  ibo«e. 
Tet  feem*d  it  winter  still,  and  you  away, 
Jii  with  vour  shadow  I  with  thue  did  ptay  / 


Scarcely  leas  aure,  or  if  a  let 
indiapeosable  mark 

Tovtun  fth  Uoinrtf^ 


I  valuable,  not  leas 


-*otts  fn^a  YtwMow  XaKoi, 

will  the  image  supply,  when,  with  more  than  the 
power  of  the  painter,  the  poet  gives  us  the  liveliest 
image  of  sucoession  with  the  feeling  of  simoltaneoua- 
.nan! 

With  this  be  braakcth  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms,  that  faeU  him4o  her  heart. 
And  homeward  through  tbe  dark  lawns  runs  apaea : 
Look  how  a  hrigkt  star  tkootetk  from  Ike  tkn  I 
80  glides  ke  through  the  night  from  Fsnus'  ejfo. 

4  The  last  chamcter  I  shall  mention,  which  would 
prove  indeed  but  little,  except  as  taken  ooqjointly 
with  the  former ;  yet,  without  which  the  former  could 
scarce  exist  in  a  high  degree,  and  (even  if  this  were 
possible)  would  give  fuomises  only  of  transitory 
flaahes  and  a  meteoric  power,  is  depth,  and  enekgt 
of  THOUGHT.  No  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet, 
without  being  at  the  same  time  a  profound  philoso- 
pher. For  poetry  is  the  blossom  and  the  fragrancy 
of  all  human  knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human 
passions,  emotions,  language.  In  Shakspeare's  poems, 
the  creative  power,  and  the  intellectual  energy, 
wreatle  as  in  a  war  embrace.  Each  in  its  excess  of 
strength  seems  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the  other. 
At  length,  in  the  drama  they  were  reconciled,  and 
Iboght  each  with  its  shield  before  the  breast  of  the 
other.  Or,  like  two  rapid  streams,  that  at  their  first 
meeting  within  narrow  and  rocky  banks,  mutually 
strive  to  repel  each  other,  and  intermix  reluctantly 
and  in  tumult;  but  soon  finding  a  wider  channel  and 
more  yielding  shores,  blend,  and  dilate,  and  flow  on 
in  one  current  and  with  one  voice.  The  Venus  and 
Adonis  did  not,  perhaps,  allow  the  display  of  the 
deeper  passions.  But  the  story  of  Lucretia  seems  to 
lavor,  and  even  demand  their  intensest  workings. 
And  yet  we  find  in  Shakspeare^s  management  of  tbe 
tale,  neither  pathos,  nor  any  other  dramatic  quality. 
There  is  the  same  minute  and  ^ithful  imagery  as  in 
the  former  poem,  in  the  same  vivid  colors,  inspirited 


by  the  same  impetuous  vigor  of  thought,  and  diverg 
ing  and  contracting  with  the  same  activity  of  tha 
aasimilative  and  of  the  modifying  faculties;  and  with 
a  yet  larger  display,  a  yet  wider  range  of  know- 
ledge and  reflection ;  and,  lastly,  with  the  same  per- 
fect dominion,  oAen  domination,  over  the  whole 
world  of  language.  What  then  shall  we  say?  even 
this :  that  Shakspeare,  no  mere  child  of  nature ;  no 
automaton  of  genius ;  no  paasive  vehicle  of  inapiia- 
tion  possessed  by  the  spirit,  not  possessing  it;  fint 
studied  patiently,  meditated  deeply^  undentood  mi- 
nutely, till  knowledge,  become  habitual  and  intuiiiTe, 
wedded  itself  to  his  habitual  feelings,  and  at  length 
gave  binh  to  that  atupendoua  power,  by  which  be 
stands  ak)ne,  with  no  equal  or  second  in  hia  own 
class ;  to  that  power,  which  seated  him  on  one  of  the 
two  glory'smitten  summits  of  tbe  poetic  mountain, 
with  Milton  as  his  compeer,  not  rival  While  the 
former  darts  himself  forth,  and  passes  into  all  the 
forms  of  human  character  and  passkm,  the  one  Pro- 
teus of  the  fire  and  the  flood ;  the  other  ottracta  all 
forms  and  things  to  himself,  in  the  unity  of  his  oviit 
IDEAL.  All  things  and  modes  of  action  shape  them- 
selves anew  in  the  being  of  Milton  ;  while  Shas* 
sncAEX  becomes  all  things,  yet  for  ever  remaining 
himself.  O  what  great  men  hast  thou  not  produced, 
England !  my  country !  truly  indeed — 

Most  we  be  freo  or  die.  who  speak  the  toncve 
Wblcb  Shakspeare  spake ;  the  faith  and  mofals  bold 
Which  Milton  held.   In  every  thing  we  are  spranc 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifoU ! 

Wardtwartk. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Btriklnff  pofaits  of  differenee  between  the  Poets  of  the  1 
Sfe,  and  those  of  the  15th  and  16ib  eenloriea— Wi^  ei- 
prened  for  the  anion  of  tbe  chaiaolarialio  metita  of  bolk 

Christendom,  from  its  flnt  settlement  on  feudal 
rights,  has  been  so  far  one  great  body«  however  im- 
perfectly organized,  that  a  similar  spirit  will  be  found 
in  each  period  to  have  been  acting  in  all  its  members. 
The  study  of  Shakepeare's  poems  (I  do  not  include 
his  dramatic  works,  eminently  as  they  too  deserve 
that  title)  led  me  to  a  more  careful  examination  of 
the  contemporary  poets  both  in  this  and  in  other  coun- 
tries. But  my  attention  was  especially  fixed  on  those 
of  Italy,  from  the  birth  to  the  death  of  Shakspeare ; 
that  being  the  country  in  which  the  fine  arts  had 
been  most  sedulously,  and.  hitherto,  most  sucoesafully 
cultivated.  Abstracted  from  the  degrees  and  pecu- 
liarities of  individual  genius,  the  properties  common 
to  the  good  writers  of  each  period  seem  to  establish 
one  striking  point  of  difference  between  the  poetry 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  that  of 
the  present  age.  The  remark  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
tended to  the  sister  art  of  painting.  At  least,  the 
latter  will  serve  to  illiisirate  the  former.  In  the 
present  age,  the  poet  (I  would  wish  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  generally,  and  without  allusion  to  indi- 
vidual names)  seems  to  propose  to  himself  as  hii 
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nuun  object,  and  as  that  which  is  the  most  character 
jaticof  hi*  an,  new  and  atrikiog  imaoeb,  with  inci< 
DUiTB  that  interest  the  affections  or  excite  the  ouri- 
oaity-.  Both  his  ohatacters  and  his  descriptions  he 
renders,  as  much  as  possible,  specific  and  individual, 
e?en  to  a  degree  of  portraiture.  In  his  diction  and 
metre,  on  the  other  band,  he  is  comparatively  care- 
leas.  The  measure  is  either  constructed  on  no  pre- 
vious system,  and  acknowledges  no  justifying  princi- 
ple but  that  of  the  writer*s  convenience ;  or  else 
some  mechanical  movement  is  adopted,  of  which  one 
ooaplet  or  stanza  is  so  fiir  an  adequate  specimen,  as 
that  the  occasional  diflbrences  appear  evidently  to 
arise  fipom  accident,  or  the  qualities  of  the  language 
tlael€  not  from  meditation  and  an  intelligent  purpose. 
And  the  language,  fiom  **  Pope's  translation  of  Ho- 
mer/' to  **  Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature,"  may,  not- 
withstanding some  illaBtrious  exceptions,  be  too 
iatthfttlly  characterized,  as  claiming  to  be  poetical 
for  no  belter  reason  than  that  it  would  be  intolerable 
in  oonvemtion  or  in  prose.  Though  alas !  even  our 
proee  writings,  nay,  even  the  style  of  our  more  set 
disoonrses,  strive  td  be  in  the  fashion,  and  trick  them- 
selves out  in  the  soiled  and  over^wom  finery  of  the 
meietricioos  muse.  It  is  true,  that  of  late  a  great 
improvement  in  this  respect  is  observable  in  our  most 
popular  writers.  Bat  it  is  equally  true,  that  this 
leenrrence  to  plain  sense,  and  genuine  mother  En- 
gliah,  is  far  from  being  general ;  and  that  the  oom- 
poaition  of  our  novels,  magazines,  public  harangues, 
Ac.  is  commonly  as  trivial  in  thought,  and  enigmatic 
in  expression,  as  if  Eono  and  Sphinx  had  laid  their 
heads  together  to  cooatruct  it  Nay,  even  of  those 
who  have  most  rescued  themselves  from  this  conta- 
gXHi,  I  should  plead  inwardly  guilty  to  the  chaige  of 
duplicity  or  cowardice,  if  I  withheld  my  conviction, 
that  few  have  guarded  the  purity  of  their  native 
tongue  with  that  jealous  care  which  the  sublime 
Dante,  in  his  tract  **  De  la  nobile  volgare  eloqtienza," 
declares  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  poet.  For  language 
is  the  armory  of  the  human  mind ;  and  at  once  con- 
tains the  trophies  of  its  past,  and  the  weapons  of  its 
future  conquests.  "  Antmadverte,  quam  sit  ab  im- 
proprietate  verborum  pronum  hominibus  prolabi  in 
errores  drca  res  i"  Hobbes  :  Exam,  el  Exmend,  hod. 
McUk. — ^"Sat  vero,  in  hac  vitsB  brevttate  et  natursB 
obscuritate,  rerum  est,  quibus  cognoscendis  tempus 
impendatur,  ut  confusis  et  multivocis  sermonibus 
intelligendb  illud  consumere  non  opus  est.  Eheu ! 
quantas  strages  paravere  verba  nubila,  qua  tot  dicunt, 
ut  nihil  dicunt— nubes  potiiis,  e  quibes  et  in  rebus 
politacis  et  in  ecclesia  turbines  et  tonitnia  erumpunti 
Et  proinde  recte  dictum  potamus  a  Platone  in  Goigia : 
*0t  «P  ra  ovofiara  uitif  tftrat  km  to  wpayfiarm  :  et 
ab  Epicteto,  af^xn  waiinfmt  '17  rwv  ovo/iaruv  msKf 
tif :  et  prudentiesime  Galenus  scribit,  '9  tup  »vona- 
rmvx^Ht  xapax^uta  cai  T»y  mv  wpayftarup  friro- 
^ttrru  yvtaitv.  Egregrie  vero  J.  C.  Sceliger,  in  Lib. 
1.  de  Plantis:  Est  primum,  inquit,  aapientU  qfficium^ 
bene  aentire,  ut  si  hi  vival :  proacimutn,  iiene  hquii  ut 
pBtrta  vivttL"    SvNNEKTVsdePult:  Differentia, 

Something  analogous  to  the  materials  and  structure 
of  modem  poetry  I  seem  10  have  iu>tioed  (but  here  I 
SI 


beg  to  be  understood  as  speaking  with  the  utmost 
diffidence)  in  our  common  landscape  painters.  Their 
foregrounds  and  intermediate  distances  are  compara- 
tively unattractive :  while  the  main  interest  of  the 
landscape  is  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  where 
mountains  and  tonents  and  castles  forbid  the  eye  to 
proceed,  and  nothing  tempts  it  to  trace  its  way  back 
again.  But  in  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  and 
Flemish  masters,  the  front  and  middle  ol^ects  of  the 
landscape  are  the  most  obvious  and  detenninate,  the 
interest  gradually  dies  away  in  the  back*ground,  and 
the  charm  and  peculiar  worth  of  the  picture  consists, 
not  so  much  in  the  specific  objects  vi*hich  it  conveys 
to  the  understanding  in  a  visual  language  formed  by 
the  substitution  of  figures  for  wxtrds,  as  in  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  the  colors,  lines,  and  ezpreiaion, 
with  which  the  objects  are  represented.  Henoe, 
novelty  of  subject  was  rather  avoided  than  sought 
for.  Superior  excellence,  in  the  manner  of  treating 
the  same  subjects,  was  the  trial  and  test  of  the  artist's 
merit 

Not  otherwise  is  it  with  the  more  polished  poets  of 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  especially  with  those  of 
Italy.  The  imagery  \a  almost  always  general :  sun, 
moon,  flowers,  breezes,  murmuring  streams,  warbling 
songsters,  delicious  shades,  bvely  damsels,  cruel  as 
fair,  nymphs,  naiads  and  goddesses,  are  the  materials 
which  are  common  to  all,  and  which  each  shaped 
and  arranged  according  to  his  judgment  or  ftncy, 
little  solicitous  to  add  or  to  particularize.  If  we  make 
an  honorable  exception  in  favor  of  some  English 
poets,  the  thoughts  too  are  as  little  novel  as  the 
images ;  and  the  fable  of  their  narrative  poems,  for 
the  most  part  drawn  from  m3rthology,  or  sources  of 
equal  notoriety,  derive  their  chief  attractioDs  from 
their  manner  of  treating  them;  from  impassioned 
flow,  or  picturesque  arrangement  In  opposition  to 
the  present  age,  and  perhaps  in  as  faulty  an  extreme, 
they  placed  the  pssence  of  poetry  in  the  art  The 
excellence  at  which  they  aimed  consisted  in  the  ex- 
quisite polish  of  the  diction,  combined  with  perfect 
simplicity.  This,  their  prime  ol^ect,  they  attained  by 
the  avoidance  of  estry  word  which  a  gendeHmn 
would  wotuee'm  dignified  conversation,  and  of  every 
word  and  phrase,  which  none  but  a  teamed  man 
vmidd  use ,'  by  the  studied  position  of  words  and 
phrases,  so  that  not  only  each  part  should  be  melodi- 
ous in  itself,  but  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the 
whole,  each  note  referring  and  conducing  to  the  me- 
lody of  all  the  foregoing  and  following  words  of  the 
same  period  or  stanza;  and.  lastly,  with  equal  labor, 
the  greater  because  unbetrayed,  by  the  variation  and 
various  harmonies  of  their  metrical  movement  Their 
measures,  however,  were  not  indebted  for  their  vari- 
ety to  the  introduction  of  new  metres,  such  as  have 
been  attempted  of  late  in  the  **  Alonzoand  Imogen,*' 
and  others  borrowed  from  the  German,  having  in 
their  very  mechanism  a  specific  overpowering  tune^ 
to  which  the  generous  reader  humors  his  voice  and 
emphasis,  with  more  indulgence  to  the  author  than 
attention  to  the  meaning  or  quantity  of  the  words; 
but  which  to  an  ear  familiar  with  the  numenm$ 
sounds  of  the  Greek  aikl  Roman  poets,  haa  an  efibet 
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not  unlike  that  of  galloping  over  a  pared  road  in  a 
Gennan  ttage-wagon  without  springa.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  elder  bards,  both  of  Italy  and  England, 
produced  a  far  greater,  at  well  aa  more  chamiing  va- 
liety,  by  oountle«  modifications,  aAd  subtle  balancea 
of  sound,  in  the  common  metres  of  their  country.  A 
lasting  and  enviable  reputation  awaits  the  men  of  ge- 
nius, who  should  attempt  and  realize  a  union ;  who 
should  recall  the  high  finish ;  the  appiopriativeness ; 
the  facility;  the  delicate  proportion ;  and,  above  all, 
the  perfusive  and  omnipresent  grace,  which  have  pre- 
served, as  in  a  shrine  of  precious  amber,  the  **  Spar- 
row "  of  Catullus,  the  *•  Swallow,"  the  **  Grasshopper," 
and  all  the  other  little  loves  of  Anacreon :  and  which 
with  bright,  though  diminished  glories,  revisited  the 
youth  and  early  manhood  of  Christian  Europe,  in  the 
vales  of  AxaOf*  and  the  groves  of  Isis  and  of  Cam ;  and 

*  Tbe«  thoof hifl  wwrs  aufseited  to  me  durinK  the  perasal 
of  the  Madriffoli  ot  Giovambatuta  Strotti,  published  in 
Florenoa  (nella  Slamper'ia  del  Sermartelli)  let  May.  1503,  by 
hia  lonf  Loreazo  and  Fllippo  Btrozxi,  wiih  a  dedication  to 
Ihair  deceased  paternal  ancle.  **  Signor  Leone  Btrossi.  Gen- 
•rale  delle  battaligie  di  Santa  Chieea. "  As  I  do  not  remem- 
ber  to  have  eeeo  either  the  poemi  or  their  aathor  mentioned 
In  say  Englieh  work,  or  have  found  them  in  any  of  the  com- 
anon  ooUectiooe  of  Itatiaa  poetry,  and  at  the  little  work  ia  of 
rare  oceurvenoe,  I  will  traneoribe  a  few  tpecimcns.  I  havs 
Midom  met  with  eompotitioai  that  poaMmed,  to  my  fiMlinas, 
mora  of  that  eaturying  mUrauMSt  that  complete  adeqoato- 
uem  of  the  manner  to  the  matter  which  ao  eharma  as  fai 
Anaeieon,  joined  with  the  lendemesi.  and  more  than  the 
dslieuew  orOatuiloa.  Triflei  at  they  are.  they  were  probably 
elaborated  with  groat  care ;  yet  in  the  pemsal  we  refer  them 
to  a  eponlaaeoiia  energy  rather  than  to  volunury  effbrL  To 
a  eohiTatod  taeic,  there  ia  a  delight  in  perfection  Tor  its  own 
sake,  independent  of  the  material  in  which  it  !■  manifeated, 
that  Dooo  but  a  eollivsted  taste  can  andentaad  or  appre- 
ciate. 

After  what  I  have  adranoed.  It  would  appear  preiumption 
lo  ollbr  a  treneiation ;  even  if  the  attempt  wai  not  dt»- 
ooaraged  by  the  different  genioe  of  the  Englieh  mind  and  lan- 
insge,  which  demands  a  denser  body  of  thought  a«  the  con- 
dition of  a  high  polish,  than  the  Italian.  I  cannot  but  deem 
h  likewise  an  adraatage  in  the  Italian  tongue,  in  many  other 
iMpsets  inferior  to  oar  own,  that  the  lannage  of  poetry  is 
snore  distinct  from  that  of  prose  than  with  us.  From  the 
•arlier  appearance  and  esublished  primacy  of  the  Toseaa 
poets,  concurring  with  the  number  of  independent  states,  and 
the  diversity  of  written  dialeets,  the  IiaHana  have  gained  a 
poetie  idiom,  as  the  Greeks  before  them  had  obtained  from 
the  aame  causes,  with  greater  and  more  various  discrimi- 
nations—ex. gr.  the  ionic  for  their  heroic  verses ;  the  attic  for 
Ibeir  iambic ;  and  the  two  modes  of  th^  dorie,  the  lyric  or 
saeerdotal,  and  the  pastoral,  the  distinctions  of  which  were 
dovbtJasB  mora  obvwos  to  the  Oreoks  themselves  than  they 
are  to  us. 

I  win  veotnra  to  add  one  other  obeervation  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  trenserlption.  I  am  aware,  that  the  sentiments 
vriuch  I  have  avowed  eoaeerning  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  poetry  of  the  preeeot  age,  and  that  of  the  period 
between  ISOO  and  1S50,  are  the  ravem  of  the  opinion  com- 
monly entertained.  I  was  convosinff  on  this  subject  with  a 
ftisod,  whia  the  servanr,  a  worthy  and  sensible  woman, 
flomiag  in.  I  plaeed  before  her  two  engrevings,  the  one  a 
pinky-cobred  plate  of  the  day,  the  other  a  masterly  etching 
by  Salvator  Roea,  from  one  of  his  own  pietum.  On  prse- 
aing  her  to  t«n  OS  which  she  preforred,  after  a  little  blushing 
and  flutter  of  feoilns,  she  replied— why.  that.  Sir !  to  be  rare ! 
(pointing  to  the  wmre  from  the  Fleet  street  print  shops.)  it  *s 
so  memt  and  elegant.  T'  other  is  such  a  scratcAy  slovenly 
thing."  An  artist,  whose  writings  are  scarcely  leva  valuable 
thaa  his  works,  snd  to  whose  authority  mora  deference  will 
be  wilUagly  paid,  tbsa  I  could  even  wish  shouM  he  shown  to 
BBiasi  has  told  nib  and  from  bis  own  experieaee  too.  that 


who  with  these  should  combine  the  keener  i 
deeper  pathos,  manlier  reflection,  and  the  fresher  and 
more  various  imageiy,  which  give  a  value  and  m 
name  that  will  not  pass  away,  to  the  poeis  who  have 
done  honor  to  otir  own  times,  and  to  those  of  cor 
immediate  pradeoessors. 


good  taste  must  he  me^imtrad,  and  like  aO  other  good  thiata. 
is  the  result  of  thought,  and  the  submissive  study  of  the  heat 
models.  If  it  be  asked— "But  what  shall  1  deem  sQchl** 
the  answer  b :  prtsnme  these  to  be  the  best,  the  repuUUtm 
of  which  has  been  matured  into  /cma  by  the  coneeotof  ages. 
For  wisdom  alwaya  has  a  final  majority,  if  not  by  coovictina. 
yet  by  acquiescence.  In  addition  to  Sir  J.  Reynohls.  I  mar 
mention  Hanis  of  Salisbury,  who,  in  one  of  his  philoeopbical 
disquisitions,  has  written  on  the  means  of  acquiring  a  jssl 
taste  with  the  preeisioB  of  Aristotle,  aad  the  eletaBoe  ef 


MADRIGALK. 

Gefido  soo  ruscd  chlaro,  e  tranquillo 
M'isaegno  Amor,  di  statn  a  mexso'l  gionio : 
Ardean  le  selve.  ardean  le  piagge,  e  i  colli. 
Ond  'io,  ch'  al  pin  gran  gielo  ardo  e  sfovillo. 
Sobito  oorsi ;  ma  si  pure  adoroo 
Girseoe  il  vidi,  che  lurbar  noM  volK : 
Sol  mi  speeehiava,  e*n  dolce  ombroaa  apoada 
Mi  stavaintentoalmomiocardell*onda. 

MADEXOALB. 

Aare  dell*  angoecioso  viver  mio 

BelKgcrio  soave, 

E  dolce  si,  che  piu  non  mi  par  grave 

Ne*l  arder.  ne*l  moib,  ans*  il  desio ; 

Deh  voi*  I  ghiaoeio,  e  le  nubi,  e*l  tempo  rio 

Diseacciatene  omai,  che  I'onde  chiara, 

E  I'  ombra  non  men  care 

A  schersare,  e  cantar  per  saoi  boadietti 

E  praU  Feats  ed  ABegressa  allotti.  • 

MADRIOALV. 

PaclAehe,  ma  spesso  in  smorana 

Guerre  oo'fiori,  e  Terba 

ADa  slagione  aoerba 

Verde  iMegne  del  giglio  e  deDa  roaa 

Movetr,  Aure.  iHan  piaa :  ehe  tragaa  o  posa. 

Be  non  pace,  io  ritrovo : 

E  ao  ben  dove— Ob  vago,  nsnaieto. 

MADUOAUL 

Bgusrdo.  Isbbre  d'ambrasia,  oh  rider  lislo  ! 

Hor  come  un  Seoglio  stassi. 

Hor  come  un  Rio  se*n  fugge 

Ed  hor  crud*  Orsa  ruggo, 

Hor  eanta  Angelo  pio:  ma  ehe  ana  ftsri 

E  che  non  ftnuni,  O  Sasii, 

O  Rivi.  o  helve,  o  Dii,  qnesU  mis  vsga 

Non  so.  se  Niofo.  o  Mags, 

Non  so»  se  Douna,  o  Dea* 

Non  so.  se  doke  o  rea  1 


Piangendo  mi  baeiasis. 


Indoglia  hebbtvi  pia. 
In  fesuhebbiviria: 
Nacqoe  Giola  di  pianti, 
0olor  di  riao :  O  amaati 
Miseri.  bahWate  insieass 
Ognor  Paara  e  Spema. 

MADRIOALI. 

Bel  Flor.  ta  mi  rimembri 
Ijo  mglsdoaa  gnaneia  del  bel  vise; 
B  al  vsia  l*aassmbri. 
Cha*ate  soviata,  same  la  W  n'sflsn : 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Bxaninatioo  of  the  teneti  peeoliar  to  Mr.  Wordiworth— 
Rintie  lifb  (whon  all.  Urn  and  rartie  life,)  eipadallr  onfii- 
vorabto  to  ttio  fbrmatino  of  a  iramao  dieiioD— Tha  twC  pafto 
of  kofiiaffo  the  prodoet  of  pUloMfthen,  oot  elowaf  or 
dMphordt— Poetry  eMcntiaUy  ideal  aod  geoerie— The  laa- 
ffoafe  of  Milton  u  much  the  laofaafe  of  rtml  Ufei  jea,  in- 
eompaiaUy  more  to  than  that  of  the  eoitacer. 

As  ftr,  theo,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  his  preface 
oooteoded,  and  niasi  ably  contended,  for  a  reforma- 
tion in  our  poetic  diction,  as  far  A  he  has  evinced  the 
truth  of  pesmm.  and  the  dramatic  propnety  of  those 
figures  and  metaphors  in  the  original  poets,  which, 
script  of  their  justifying  reasons,  and  converted  into 
mere  artifices  of  connection  or  oniamenr,  constitute 
the  characteristic  falsity  in  the  poetic  style  of  the  mo- 
dems; and,  as  fiur  as  he  has,  with  equal  acuteness 
and  cleameai,  pointed  out  the  procesi  in  which  this 
change  was  eflbcted.  and  the  resemblances  between 
that  slate  into  which  the  reader's  mind  is  thrown  by 
the  pleasurable  oonfosioo  of  thought,  from  an  nnao- 
customed  train  of  words  and  images;  and  that  state 
which  is  induced  by  the  natural  language  of  impas- 
sioned feeling;  he  undertook  a  useful  task,  and  de- 
serves all  praise,  botii  for  the  attempt,  and  for  die 
execution.  The  provocations  to  this  remonstrance,  in 
behalf  of  truth  and  nature,  were  still  of  perpetual 
recunrenee,  before  and  after  the  publication  of  this 
pre&oe.  I  cannot,  likewise,  but  add,  that  the  com- 
parison of  such  poems  of  merit,  as  have  been  given 
to  the  public  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  yean,  wiUi 


Cd  her  dsH  Tsgo  liio. 

Hot  del  eeroso  iffaafdo 

lo pur eieeo riicaardo.   Msqualfbfffe, 

O  Rois,  B  oMttia  lisve  1 

E  sM  «e,  eooM  aevs, 

E'l  alio  eor  tseo,  e  la  atia  vita  ilniffge. 

MADftMAIA 

jf  ass  oua.  Aim*  dolee,  ob  nnipia 
B  pio  ebiaro  eoaeenlo. 


In  eol  ^saa  dioendo  1   loaupar 

Ne  qui  Ira  noi  ritraovo. 

Ne  tra  eieH  amoala, 

Cbe  dd  bel  nome  loo  plo  dolee 

AHro  n  Oielo,  ahto  Aomm, 

Akro  Boa  fuoaa  I'Eeo  del  nio  e 


Hot  cheM  prato,  e  la  aeWa  d  Motors. 

Al  too  Berano  onbroeo 

MaoTine,  alto  Ripneo! 

Deh  ob  *io  ripoel  ana  eol  notte,  on  bora ! 

Ban  le  ftra,  e  cli  auitelli,  ognun  lalora 

Ha  qaalche  paoe;  io  qaando, 

Leao !  non  vonne  eirando, 

E Don  piattfo,  e  non  grldo t  e qnal par fortel 

Ma  poiehe  non  lente  eirli,  odine,  Morle ! 

MAIMUOAUE. 

MM,  e  piami  d'AsMw;  ne  pero  mai 
8e  non  in  flanuaa,  o  *n  oada  o 'a  vsato  Krini : 
8peno  msroe  tiovai 

Orudel ;  nnpiy  ia  ma  BMrto,  ia  ahri  tW  ! 
Hor  da:  plu  leori  abjw  al  Ciel  a'alsai, 
Hor  ne  par  oaddi  ^aio; 
Staaeo  al  fln  qui  aoa  eUaeoI 
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the  luiuoii^  of  thoae  produced  previoiialy  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  preface,  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind, 
that  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  fully  justiiied  in  believing 
his  efibnstD  have  been  by  no  means  ineflectuaL  Not 
only  in  the  verses  of  those  who  profeswd  their  admi- 
ration of  hte  genius,  but  even  of  those  who  hilve  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  hostility  to  his  theory,  and 
depreciation  of  his  writings,  are  the  impresdons  of  his 
principles  plainly  vinble.  It  is  potsible,  that  with 
these  prindplos  others  may  have  been  bleiMled, 
which  are  not  equally  evident;  and  some  which  are 
unsteady  and  subvertible  from  the  narrowness  or 
imperfection  of  their  basis.  But  it  is  more  than  pos- 
sible, tbat  these  erron  of  defect  or  exaggeration,  by 
kindling  and  feeding  the  controversy,  may  have  con- 
duced, not  only  to  tbe  wider  propagation  of  the  ac- 
companying truths,  but  that,  by  their  frequent  pre- 
sentation to  the  mind  in  an  excited  state,  they  may 
have  won  for  them  a  more  permanent  and  practical 
result  A  man  will  borrow  a  part  from  his  opponent, 
the  non  easily,  if  he  feels  himself  justified  in  con- 
tinuing to  r^ect  a  part  While  thera  remain  import- 
ant poiniB,  in  which  he  can  still  feel  himself  in  tbe 
right  in  which  he  still  finds  firm  footing  for  continued 
reastanoe,  he  vrill  gradually  adopt  those  opinions 
vriiich  were  the  least  remote  from  his  own  convic- 
tions, as  not  lesB  congruous  with  hii  own  theory  than 
with  that  which  he  reprobates.  In  Uke  manner, 
vrith  a  kind  of  instinctive  prudence,  he  will  abandon 
by  litde  and  littie  his  weakest  posti,  till  at  lengtii  he 
seems  to  forget  that  they  had  ever  belonged  to  him, 
or  afieets  to  consider  them,  at  most,  as  accidental  and 
-  petty  annexmentB,'*  the  removal  of  which  leavsa 
the  citadel  unhurt  and  imendangered. 

My  own  difierences,  from  certain  supposed  parts  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth^s  theory,  ground  themselves  on  the 
asnimptioD,  that  his  words  had  been  rightiy  interpret- 
ed, as  purporting  that  the  proper  diction  for  poetry  in 
general  oonristi  altogether  in  a  language  taken,  with 
due  exoeptiom,  from  the  mouths  of  men  in  real  life, 
a  language  which  actually  constitutes  the  natural 
convetsatioD  of  men  imder  the  influence  of  natural 
feelings.  My  olgection  is,  firrt,  that  in  any  sense,  this 
role  is  applicable  only  lo  oerroin  clanes  of  poetry ; 
secondly,  that  even  to  these  dasMs  it  is  not  applica- 
ble, except  in  such  a  sense  as  hath  never,  by  any  one, 
(as  far  as  I  know  or  have  read,}  been  denied  or  doubt- 
ed; and.  lastly,  that  as  fiir  as,  and  in  that  degree  in 
which  it  is  pracHoable  ,*  yet  as  a  rule  it  is  useless,  if 
not  injurious,  and  therefore,  either  need  not,  or  ought 
not  lo  be  practised.  The  poet  infoims  his  reader,  that 
he  had  generally  choeen  low  and  nutic  life ;  but  not 
OS  low  and  rustic,  or  in  order  to  repeat  that  pleasure 
of  doubtful  moral  efiect,  which  perrons  of  elevated 
rank  and  of  raperior  refinement  ofleotimes  derive 
firom  a  happy  umtation  of  the  rude,  unpolished  man- 
nen,  and  dIsooufM  of  their  inferiorB.  For  the  plea^ 
sure  so  derived  may  be  traced  to  three  exciting  causes. 
The  first  is  the  naturalnese,  in  /aef,  of  the  things  rer 
presented.  The  second  is  the  apparent  naturalness 
of  the  ffpruentaUen,  as  raised  and  qualified  by  aa 
imperceptible  infusion  of  the  author's  own  knowledge 
and  ttdent,  which  iofbakm  does,  indeed,  constitute  it 
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an  imitation  at  disiingiUBhed  from  a  mere  copy.  The 
third  cause  may  be  found  in  the  reader's  conscious 
feeling  of  his  superiority,  awakened  by  the  contrast 
presented  to  him  ,*  even  as,  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
kings  and  great  barons  of  yore  retained,  sometimes, 
actual  downs  and  fools,  but  more  frequently  shrewd 
and  witty  fellows  in  that  character.  These,  however, 
■were  not  Mr.  Wordsworth's  objects.  He  chose  low 
and  rustic  life,  '*  because  in  that  condition  the  essen- 
tial passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in  which 
they  can  attain  their  maturity,  are  less  under  restraint, 
and'  speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic  language ; 
because  in  that  condition  of  life  our  elementary  feel- 
ings oo-ezist  in  a  state  of  greater  simplicity,  and,  con- 
sequently, may  be  accurately  contemplated,  and  more 
forcibly  communicated ;  because  the  manners  of  ru- 
ral life  germinate  from  thoee  elementary  feelings, 
and,  from  the  necessary  character  of  rural  occupa- 
tions, are  more  easily  comprehended,  and  are  more 
durable^  and,  lastly,  because  in  that  condition  the 
passions  of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful 
and  permanent  forms  of  nature." 

Now  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  in  the  most  interesting 
of  the  poems,  in  which  the  author  is  more  or  less  dra- 
matic, as  tlie  "Brothers,"  *•  Michael,"  "Ruth,"  the 
'*  Mad  Mother,"  &c.,  the  persons  introduced  are  by  no 
means  taken  from  low  or  rustic  Ufe,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  those  words ;  and  it  is  not  less  clear, 
that  the  sentiments  and  language,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  conceived  to  have  been  really  transferred  from 
the  minds  and  conversation  of  such  persons,  are  at- 
tributable to  canses  and  circumstances  not  necessarily 
connected  with  '*  their  occupations  and  abode."  The 
thoughts,  feelings,  language,  and  mannere  of  the  shep- 
herd-fiirmers  in  the  vales  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, as  far  as  they  are  actually  adopted  in  those 
poems,  may  be  accounted  for  from  causes  which  vrill, 
and  do  produce  the  same  results  in  every  state  of  life, 
whether  in  town  or  country.  As  the  two  principal, 
I  rank  that'iNDEPSN-DENCE,  which  raises  a  man  above 
servitude,  or  daily  toil,  for  the  profit  of  others,  yet  not 
above  the  necessity  of  industry,  and  a  frugal  simpli- 
city of  domestic  life;  and  the  accompanying  unambi- 
tious, but  solid  and  religious  education,  which  has 
rendered  few  books  familiar  but  the  Bible,  and  the 
liturgy  or  hymn-book.  To  this  latter  cause,  indeed, 
which  is  80  fiir  accidental,  that  it  is  Jhe  blessing  of 
particular  countries,  and  a  particular  age,  not  the 
product  of  particular  places  or  employments,  the  poet 
owes  the  show  of  probability,  that  his  personages 
might  really  feel,  think,  and  talk,  with  any  tolerable 
resemblance  to  his  representation.  It  is  an  excellent 
remark  of  Dr.  Henry  More's,  (Enthustasmus  triumph- 
atus,  sec.  xxzv.)  that  "  a  man  of  confined  education, 
but  of  good  parts,  by  constant  reading  of  the  Bible, 
will  naturally  form  a  more  winning  and  rx>mmanding 
rhetoric  than  those  that  are  learned ;  the  intermixture 
Of  tongues  and  of  artificial  phrases  debasing  Metr 
style.*' 

It  is,  moreover,  to  be  oonsidered,  that  to  the  forma- 
tion of  healthy  feelings,  and  a  reflecting  mind,  iif^a- 
timB  involve  impedlmenu,  not  less  formidable  than 
sophisticatioD  and  vidoua  intermixuire.    I  am  con- 


vinced, that  for  the  human  soul  to  prosper  in  rustic 
life,  a  certain  vantage-ground  is  pre-requistte.  It  is 
not  every  man  that  is  likely  to  be  improved  by  a 
country  life,  or  by  country  labors.     Education,  or 

I  original  sensibility,  or  both,  must  pre-exist,  if  tha 
changes,  forms,  and  incidents  of  nature  are  to  prove 
a  BufHcient  stimulant.  And  where  these  are  not 
Buflicient,  the  mind  contracts  and  hardens  by  want 

I  of  stimulants ;  and  the  roan  becomes  selfish,  sensual, 

I  gross,  and  hard-hearted.  Let  the  management  of  the 
Poor  Laws  in  Liv^jpool,  Manchester,  or  Bristol,  be 
compared  with  the  ordinary  dispensation  of  the  poor 
rates  in  agricultural  villages,  where  the  farmers  are 

.  the  overseers  and  guardians  of  the  poor.  If  my  own 
experience  have  not  been  particularly  unfortunate, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  many  respectable  country  cler- 
gymen with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject, 
the  result  would  engender  more  tilian  scepticism, 
concerning  the  desirable  influences  of  low  and  ruafic 
life  in  and  for  itself  Whatever  may  be  concluded 
on  the  other  side,  from  the  stronger  local  attachments 
and  enterprising  spirit  of  Swiss,  and  other  moun- 
taineers, applies  to  a  particular  mode  of  pastoral  life. 
under  forms  of  property,  that  permit  and  beget  man- 
ners truly  republican,  not  to  rustic  life  in  general*  or 
to  the  absence  of  artificial  cultivation.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  mountaineers,  whose  manners  have  been 
so  often  eul(^ized,  are,  in  general,  better  educated, 
and  greater  readers  than  men  of  equal  rank  else- 
where. But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  as  among  the 
peasantry  of  North  Wales,  the  ancient  mountain!^, 
with  all  their  terrors  and  all  their  glories,  are  pictures 
to  the  blind,  and  music  to  the  deaf 

I  should  not  have  entered  so  much  into  detail  upon 
this  passage,  but,  here  seems  to  be  the  point  to  which 
all  the  lines  of  difference  converge  as  to  their  source 
and  centre.  (I  mean,  as  far  as,  and  in  whatever  re- 
spect, my  poetic  creed  does  diflfer  from  the  doctrines 
promolged  in  this  prefiice.)  1  adopt,  with  full  faith, 
the  principle  of  Aristotle,  that  poetry,  as  poetry,  is 
essentially  ideal  ;*  that  it  avoids  and  excludes  all  or- 

^ident ;  that  its  apparent  individualities  of  rank,  cha- 
racter, or  occupation,  must  be  representative  of  a 
class ;  and  that  the  persons  of  poetry  must  be  clothed 

*  Smjt  not  that  I  am  rocominendinc  sbstrsctioM:  fbr  tbeie 
claH-eharacleristict,  which  constitute  the  ifMtraeuveocsi  of  a 
character,  are  so  modified  and  partieoiarised  in  each  penon 
of  the  BhaksperisD  Drama,  that  life  iiaeir  doea  not  excite 
more  distinctly  that  seoM  of  indtvidaaliir  which  beloiifs  to 
real  existence.  Paradoxical  aa  it  may  sonnd.  one  of  (he  ca- 
aeotiAl  prnpertiea  of  veometry  i«  not  len  eauenlial  to  dramatic 
excellence ;  and  Ariatoite  has,  accordingly^  required  of  the 
poet  an  involution  of  the  aniYersal  in  the  individoaL  The 
chief  difTerenoea  are,  that  in  (oometty,  it  la  the  uoivenal 
truth  which  ia  nppermoit  in  the  cooaciousncas ;  In  poetry,  the 
iiidividnal  form,  in  which  the  truth  ia  clothed.  With  the  aa- 
cienii.  and  not  leia  with  the  elder  dramaii»ta  of  Emrlaod  and 
Franco,  both  comedy  and  irasiMly  weie  conaidered  aa  kinds 
of  poetry.  They  neither  aoufht,  in  comedy,  to  make  ua 
laugh  merrily;  much  lettto  make  us  laugh  by  wrj  faoea.  ac- 
eidcnta  of  jareon,  sUnp  pbmsfli  fbr  the  day,  or  the  elotbinc 
of  common-place  morals  in  metaphors  drawq^fi-om  the  shops, 
or  mechanic  occupations  of  their  characters.  Nor  did  tliey 
•condescend,  in  traf  edy,  to  wbeiHlle  away  the  applaose  of  the 
spectators,  by  represemioff  before  them  fkc-aimilea  of  their 
own  mean  aelvea  in  all  iheir  osisting  meanness,  or  to  wvtk  oa 
their  sluggisb  sympathies  by  a  pathos  not  a  wMt  mors  r»- 
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with  generic  attributes,  with  the  common  attributes 
of  the  class;  not  with  sach  as  one  gifted  individual 
might  pasibly  possess,  but  such  as  irom  his  situation, 
it  is  most  probable  beforehand,  that  he  would  possess. 
If  my  premises  are  right,  and  my  deductions  legiti- 
mate, it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  poetic  medium 
between  the  swains  of  Theocritus  and  those  of  an 
imaginary  golden  age. 

The  characters  of  the  vicar  and  the  shepherd-ma- 
riner, in  the  poem  of  the  "  Brotiiers,"  those  of  the 
shepherd  of  Green-head  Gill  in  the  *•  Michael," 
have  all  the  verisimilitude  and  representative  qual- 
ity that  the  purposes  of  poetry  can  require.  They 
are  persons  of  a  known  and  abiding  class,  and  their 
manners  and  sentiments  the  natural  product  of  cir- 
cumstances common  to  the  class.  Take  "  Michael," 
for  instance : 

An  old  man  stout  of  heart,  and  itronc  of  limb : 

Hb  bodily  fremo  had  been  from  youth  to  age 

Of  an  ununial  ttreosth :  hie  mind  was  keen. 

Intense  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  aflfairi. 

And  in  hifi  shepherd**  calling  he  wai  prompt 

And  watchfnl  more  than  ordinary  men. 

Hence,  he  had  learnt  the  meaning  of  all  winds, 

or  hlaata  of  every  tone,  and  oftentimes 

When  others  heeded  not.  he  heard  tho  south 

Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 

Of  bagpipers  on  distant  highland  hilis. 

The  shepherd,  at  such  warning,  or  hif  flook 

Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would  say. 

The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  me !  * 

And  truly  at  all  times  the  storm,  that  drives 

The  traveHer  to  a  shelter,  summonM  him 

Up  to  the  mountains.    He  had  been  alone 

Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists. 

That  came  to  him  and  lefl  him  on  the  heights. 

80  lived  he,  till  his  eigt)tieih  year  was  passed. 

And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 

That  the  gieen  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  rocks. 

Were  things  indifferent  to  the  shepherd's  thoughts. 

Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 

The  common  air ;  the  hills  which  bo  so  oft 

Had  clirob'd  with  vigorous  steps ;  which  had  impressed 

Po  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 

Of  hankhip.  skill,  or  courage,  joy  or  Tear ; 

Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  the  memory 

Of  the  dumb  animals  whom  he  had  saved. 

Hid  fod.  or  sfaeiier'd,  linking  to  such  acts. 

So  grateful  in  thenwehrsa,  the  certainty 

Of  honorable  gains ;  these  fiekis,  these  hills. 

Which  were  his  living  being,  even  more 

I'han  his  own  blood—what  could  they  leas  ?— bad  laid 

Bcraog  hold  on  his  afleciioos— were  to  him 

A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love. 

The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  lifii  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  poems  which  are  pitched 
■t  a  lower  note,  as  the  "  Uarrt  Gill,"  **  Idiot  Bot," 
Sec.,  the  feeUnge  are  those  of  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral, though  the  poet  has  judiciously  laid  the  ecene  in 
the  country,  in  order  to  place  himaelf  in  the  vicinity 
of  interesting  images,  without  the  necessity  of  ascrib- 


■peetable  than  tlie  maudlin  tears  of  drunkenness.  Their  tra- 
gic scenes  were  meant  to  i^ff'ect  ns  inde<>d ;  but  yet  within  the 
bounds  of  pleasure,  and  In  union  with  the  activity  both  or  our 
undantanding  and  imagination.  They  wished  to  transport 
tiM  mind  to  a4snse  of  its  possiblo  greatness,  and  to  implant 
the  germs  of  that  greatness,  during  the  temporary  oblivion  of 
the  worthless  "  thing  we  are."  and  of  the  peculiar  stale  in 
which  each  man  kain>«n*  to  be.  suspending  our  individual 
roeoDsetions,  and  Inliiog  them  to  sleep  amid  the  music  of  po- 
"nieud.  Pages  SSI  aad  9Si. 
Ce 


ing  a  sentimental  perception  of  their  beauty  to  the 
persons  of  his  drama.  In  the  **  Idiot  Boy,"  indeed, 
the  mother's  character  is  not  so  much  a  real  and  na- 
tive product  of  a  "  situation  where  the  essential  pas- 
sions of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in  which  they  cari 
attain  their  maturity,  and  speak  a  plainer  and  more 
emphatic  language,"  as  it  is  an  impersonation  of  an 
instinct  abandonment  by  judgment  Hence,  the  two 
following  charges  seem  to  me  not  wh«ily  groundless  ; 
at  least,  they  are  the  only  plausible  objections  which 
I  have  heaid  to  that  fine  poem.  The  one  is,  that  th(> 
author  has  not,  in  the  poem  itself,  taken  sufficient 
care  to  preclude  from  the  readers  fancy  the  disgust- 
ing images  of  ordinary,  morbid  idiocy^  which  yet  it 
w^s  by  no  means  his  intention  to  represenu  He  has 
even  by  the  "  burr,  burr,  burr,"  uncounteracted  by 
any  preceding  description  of  the  boy*s  beauty,  assisted 
in  recalling  them.  The  other  is,  that  the  idiocy  of 
the  boy  is  so  evenly  balanced  by  ibc  folly  of  the  mo- 
ther, as  to  present  to  the  general  reader  rather  0 
laughable  burlesque  on  the  blindness  of  anile  dotage, 
than  an  analytic  display  of  maternal  affection  in  its 
ordinary  workings. 

In  the  **  Thorn."  the  poet  himself  acknowledge?, 
in  a  note,  the  necessity  of  an  introductory  poem,  iit 
which  he  should  have  portrayed  the  character  of  the 
person  from  whom  the  words  of  the  poem  are  sup- 
posed to  proceed:  a  superstitious  man,  moderately 
imaginative,  of  slow  iaculties,  and  deep  feelings;  *'a 
captain  of  a  small  trading  vessel,  for  example,  who, 
being  past  the  middle  age  of  life,  had  retired  upon 
an  annuity,  or  small  independent  income,  to  some 
vilbge  or  country  town,  of  which  he  was  not  a  native, 
or  in  which  ho  had  not  been  accustomed  to  live. 
Such  men,  having  nothing  to  do,  become  credulous 
and  talkative  from  indolence."  But  in  a  poem,  still 
more  in  a  lyric  poem,  (and  the  Nuassin  Shakspearc's 
Romeo  and  Juliet  alon^  prevents  me  from  extending 
the  remark  even  to  dramatic  poetry,  if  indeed  liio 
Nurse  itself  can  be  deemed  altogether  a  case  in 
point.)  it  is  not  po(«ible  to  imitate  truly  a  dull  and 
garrulous  disconraer,  without  repeating  the  effects  of 
dullness  and  garrulity.  However  this  may  be,  I  dare 
assert,  that  the  part.s  (and  these  form  the  far  larger 
portion  of  the  whole.)  which  might  as  well,  or  still 
better,  have  proceeded  from  the  poet's  own  iroagina 
t)on,  and  have  been  spoken  in  his  own  character,  are 
those  which  have  given,  and  which  will  continue  to 
give,  universal  delight;  and  that  the  passages  exclu- 
sively appropriate  to  the  supposed  narrator,  such  as 
the  last  couplet  of  the  third  statiza  ,-*  the  seven  last 
lines  of  tho  tentli  ^^  and  the  five  following  1 


*  "  I*ve  measured  it  from  side  to  side ; 
*T  is  three  foet  long,  and  two  feet  wide.* 

t "  Nay.  rack  your  brain— *t  is  all  In  vain. 
1  Ml  tell  you  every  thing  I  know  ; 
But  to  the  Thorn,  and  to  the  Fund. 
Which  M  a  little  step  beyond. 
I  wish  that  you  would  go: 
Perhaps,  when  you  are  at  the  place. 
You  something  of  her  uk>  may  trace. 


I  Ml  give  you  the  best  help  I  can : 
Bsfofs  you  op  the  motutaia  go. 
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with  the  excepiioa  of  the  four  admirable  lines  at  the 
oommenoement  of  the  fourteenth,  are  felt  by  many 
unprgudiced  and  unsophisticated  hearts,  oa  sodden 
and  unpleasant  sinkings  from  the  height  lo  which 
the  poet  had  previously  lifted  them,  and  to  which  he 
again  re-elevates  both  himself  and  his  reader. 

If  then  I  am  compelled  to  doubt  the  theory  by 
which  the  choice  of  charaeten  was  to  be  directed, 
not  only  a  priori,  from  grounds  of  reason,  but  both 
irom  the  few  instances  in  which  the  poet  himself 
need  be  supposed  to  have  been  governed  by  it,  and 
from  the  comparative  inferiority  of  those  instances; 
still  more  must  I  hesitate  in  my  assent  to  the  sen- 
tence which  immediately  follows  the  former  citation ; 
and  which  I  can  neither  admit  as  particular  fiiot,  or 
as  general  role.  "  The  language,  too,  of  these  men, 
is  adopted,  (purified,  indeed,  from  what  appears  to  be 
its  real  defects,  from  all  lasting  and  rational  causes 


Up  to  the  dresrf  moantsin-top, 
ril  teU  7on  all  I  koow. 
*Tis  DOW  lone  two-and-tweoty  jsais 
Sloee  ahe  (h«r  name  u  Bfartha  Raf) 
Gave,  with  a  maideo'a  true  rood  will, 
H«r  eoiniianjr  to  Stephen  Hill ; 
And  she  was  blithe  and  far, 
And  she  was  happy,  bappf  still. 
Whene'er  she  thought  of  Stephen  HilL 

And  they  bad  ftx'd  the  weddinrday. 

The  morninff  that  must  wed  them  both  ; 

Bat  Stephen  to  another  maid 

Had  iworo  anothes  oath ; 

And  with  this  other  maid  to  choieh 

Unthinking  Stephen  went— 

Poor  Martha  !  on  that  vrofol  day 

A  pang  of  pitiless  dismay 

Into  her.soul  was  sent ; 

Afire  was  kindled  in  her  bieaat. 

Which  might  not  bom  itself  lo  rest. 

They  say,  foB  six  months  after  this. 

While  yet  the  summer  l9aTes  were  green. 

She  to  the  mountain-top  would  go. 

And  there  was  often  seen. 

*T  is  said  a  ohiU  was  in  her  womb. 

As  now  to  any  eye  was  plain ; 

She  was  with  child,  and  she  was  nsd : 

Tel  often  she  was  sober  sad 

Futm  her  ezoeeding  pain. 

Oh  mci!  ten  thousand  times  I  *d  rather 

That  he  had  died,  that  cruel  fkther ! 

•        •*«*** 


Last  Ohrislmaa.  when  we  talk*d  of  lUa, 
Old  fknaer  Simpson  did  mamlain. 
nml  in  her  womb  the  infant  wrought 
About  its  mother's  heart,  and  brought 
Ber  ssases  back  again: 
Andjirhen  at  last  her  time  drew  near. 
Her  looks  wen  oafan,  her  senses  olear. 

No  more  I  know,  I  wish  I  did. 
And  I  would  tell  it  all  to  you  ; 
For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 
There  *B  none  that  eter  knew : 
And  if  a  ehiM  was  bom  or  no. 
There 's  no  one  that  eouM  oTor  tell ; 
And  if  *t  was  bom  alive  or  dead. 
There's  no  one  knows,  as  Ihaveaaid: 
Bol  some  remember  well. 
That  Martha  Ray,  about  this  time, 
Woold  up  the  mouauia  eftsn  eUari».*' 


of  dislike  or  disgust,)  because  such  men  hourly  cooi 
mnnicate  with  (he  best  objects  from  which  tiM  bes* 
part  of  language  is  originally  derived;  and,  becatae 
fiom  their  rank' in  society,  and  the  sameness  and  nar- 
row cirde  of  their  ineeroouiae,  being  less  under  the 
action  of  social  vanity,  they  ooQvey  their  feelings 
and  notions  in  simple  and  onelaborated  expreawmi. 
To  this  I  reply,  ^that  a  rustic's  language,  purified 
from  all  (nnovincialism  and  gronness,  and  so  far  r»> 
constructed  as  to  be  made  consistent  vritfa  die  roles 
of  grammar,  (which  aro,  in  essence,  no  odier  Ihan 
the  laws  of  universal  logic  applied  to  Pajrcfaological 
materials,)  will  not  difler  from  the  language  of  any 
other  man  of  common  sense,  however  learned  or 
refined  he  may  be,  except  as  far  as  the  notions  which 
the  rustic  has  to  convey  are  fewer  and  more  indis- 
criminate. This  will  become  still  clearer  if  we  add 
the  consideration,  (equally  important,  though  less  ob- 
vious,) that  the  rustic,  from  the  more  imperfect  de- 
velopment of  his  faculties,  and  fiom  the  lower  state 
of  their  cultivation,  aims  almost  solely  to  convey  m- 
ndaied  facts,  either  those  of  his  scanty  experience, 
or  his  trsditional  belief;  while  the^edocated  man 
chiefly  seeks  to  discover  and  express  those  cenneofuxii 
of  things,  or  those  relative  bearings  of  &ct  to  feet, 
from  which  some  more  or  less  general  law  isdedoci- 
ble.  For  facU  are  valuable  to  a  wise  man,  chiefly 
Bs  they  lead  to  the  discovery  of  tM  in-dwelling  £010^ 
which  is  the  true  being  of  things,  the  sole  solution 
of  their  modes  of  existence,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  which  consists  our  dignity  and  our  power. 

As  litde  can  I  agree  with  the  aaMrtion,  that  from 
the  objects  with  which  the  rustic  hourly  oommimi. 
cates,  the  best  part  of  language  is  formed.  For,  first, 
if  to  commvmicate  with  an  object  implies  soch  an 
acquaintance  with  it  ss  renders  it  capable  of  being 
discriminately  reflected  on,  the  distinct  knowledge 
of  an  uneducated  rustic' woold  furnish  a  very  acanty 
vocabulary.  The  few  things  and  modes  of  actioo, 
requisite  for  his  bodily  conveniences,  would  alone  be 
individualized,  while  all  the  rest  of  nature  woold  be 
expressed  by  a  small  number  of  confused,  general 
terms.  Secondly,  I  deny  that  the  words,  and  combi- 
nations of  words  derived  from  the  objects  with  which 
the  rustic  is  familiar,  whether  with  distinct  or  con- 
fused knowledge,  can  be  justly  said  to  form  the  best 
part  of  language.  It  is  more  dian  probable,  that 
many  classes  of  the  brute  creation  possess  discfimi- 
nating  soimds,  by  which  they  can  convey  to  each 
other  notices  of  soch  objects  as  concern  tfieir  food. 
shelter,  or  safety.  Tet  we  hesitate  to  call  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  soonds  a  language,  otherwise  than  meta- 
phorically. The  best  part  of  homan  langiuge,  prty 
periy  so  called,  is  derived  from  reflection  on  the  adi 
of  the  mind  itself  It  is  fbnned  by  a  vdantary  ap- 
propriation of  fixed  symbols  to  internal  acts,  to  prin- 
cesses and  resolti  of  imagination,  the  greater  part  of 
which  have  no  place  in  the  consciousness  of  nnedu- 
cated  man ;  thoogh,  in  civilised  societfv  by  imitatioD 
and  passive  remembrance  of  what  they  hear  from 
their  religious  instructors  and  other  superiors,  the 
most  uneducated  share  in  the  harveat,  which  they 
neitiier  sowed  or  reaped.  If  the  histoiy  of  the 
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pbraaei  in  hourly  currency  among  our  peaaanti  were 
traced,  a  perMm  not  previoutly  aware  of  ihe  &ct 
would  be  surprised  at  finding  so  large  a  number, 
whlclu  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  were  the  exclu- 
rive  property  of  the  universities  and  the  schqols; 
■nd,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  had 
been  transferred  from  the  school  to  the  pulpit,  and 
thus  gradually  paased  into  common  lilfe.  The  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  often  the  impossibility,  of  find- 
ing words  for  the  simplest  moral  and  intellectual  pro- 
cesses in  the  languages  of  uncivilized  tribes  has 
proved,  perhaps,  the  weightiest  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress of  our  most  zealous  and  adroit  missionaries. 
Yet  these  tribes  are  surrounded  by  the  some  nature 
as  our  peasants  are;  but  in  still  more  impressive 
ibrms ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  obliged  to  particu- 
larixe  many  more  of  them.  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  adds,  •'  accordingly,  such  a  language.** 
(meaning,  as  before,  the  language  of  rustic  life,  puri- 
fied from  provincialism.)  "  arising  out  of  repeated  ex- 
perience and  regular  feelings,  is  a  more  permanent, 
and  a  &r  more  philosophical  language,  than  that 
which  is  frequently  substituted  for  it  by  poets,  who 
think  they  are  conferring  honor  upon  themselves  and 
their  art,  in  proportion  as  they  indulge  in  arbitrary 
and  capricious  habita  of  expression ;"  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  the  language  which  he  has  in  view  can 
be  attributed  to  rustics  with  no  greater  right  than  the 
ityle  ofHooker  or  Baron  to  Tom  Brown  or  Sir  Roger 
L*£strange.  Doubtless,  if  what  is  peculiar  to  each 
were  omitted  in  each,  tlie  result  must  needs  be  the 
same.  Further,  that  the  poet,  who  uses  an  illogical 
dicticm,  or  a  style  filled  to  excite  only  the  low  and 
changeable  pleasure  of  wonder,  by  means  of  ground- 
leas  novelty,  substitutes  a  language  of  felly  and  vanity, 
not  for  that  of  the  riMf /c,  but  for  that  of  good  aeiite 
and  natural  feeling. 

Here  let  me  be  permitted  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  the  positions,  which  I  controvert,  are  contained 
in  the  sentences—^  a  §eleclion  of  the  keal  language 
€f  wten  ,*** — "  the  language  of  theee  men,  (i.  e.  men  in 
low  and  mstie  life,)  I  propote  to  mytelf  to  imitate, 
ami,  a$  far  oipaesible,  to  adapt  the  very  langtMge  of 
«ea.*'  **  Between  the  language  of  proee  and  thai  of 
metrical  compoeition,  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any 
eeeential  difference.**  It  is  against  these  exclusively 
that  my  opposition  is  directed. 

I  Direct,  in  the  very  fint  instance,  to  an  equivo- 
catkm  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  real."  Every  mairs 
language  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  activity  of  his  iacultios,  and  the  depth  or 
quickness  of  his  feelings.  Every  man's  language 
has,  first,  its  individttaliiiea ;  secondly,  the  common 
properties  of  the  dose  to  which  he  belongs ;  and 
thirdly,  words  and  phrases  of  univertal  use.  The 
'  language  of  Hooker,  Bacon,  Bishop  Taylor,  and 
Burke,  difiers  from  the  common  language  of  the 
learned  class  only  by  the  superior  number  and  novel- 
ty of  the  thoughts  and  relations  which  they  had  to 
convey.  Tlie  language  of  Algernon  Sidney  differs 
not  at  all  from  that  which  every  well-educated  gen- 
tleman would  wish  to  write,  and  (with  due  allow- 
I  for  the  imdeliberateness,  and  less  connected 


train  of  thinking  natural  and  proper  to  oooversation,) 
such  he  would  wish  to  talk.  Neither  one  or  the 
other  dififers  half  as  much  from  the  general  language 
of  cultivated  society,  as  the  hinguage  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's homeliest  compoeition  difiera  from  that  of  a 
common  peasant  For  "real,"  therefore,  we  must 
substitute  ordinary  or  lingua  communia.  And  this, 
we  have  proved,  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  the 
phnueology  of  low  and  rustic  life,  than  in  that  of 
any  other  class.  Omit  the  peculiarities  of  each,  an<^ 
the  result,  of  ooune,  musr  be  common  to  all.  And, 
assuredly,  the  omissions  and  changes  to  be  made  in 
the  language  of  rustics,  before  it  could  be  transferred 
to  any  species  of  poem,  except  the  drama  or  other 
professed  imitation,  are  at  least  as  numerous  and 
weighty  as  would  be  required  in  adapting  to  the 
same  purpose  the  ordinary  language  of  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  lan- 
guage so  highly  extolled  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  varies 
in  every  county,  nay,  in  eveiy  village,  according  to 
the  accidental  character  of  the  clergymen ;  the  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  schools;  or  even,  perhaps, 
as  the  exciseman,  publican,  or  barber  happen  to  be, 
or  not  to  be,  zealous  politicians,  and  readers  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  pro  bono  publico.  Anterior  to 
cultivation,  the  lingua  communis  of  every  oountr>% 
as  Dante  has  well  observeti,  exists  every  where  in 
parts,  and  no  where  as  a  whole. 

Neither  is  the  case  rendered  at  all  more  tenable 
by  the  addition  of  the  words,  **  in  a  ttate  of  excite- 
menL"  For  the  nature  of  a  man's  words,  when  he 
is  strongly  affected  by  joy,  grief,  or  anger,  must  ne- 
cessarily depend  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
general  truths,  conceptions,  and  images,  and  of  the 
words  expressing  them,  with  which  his  mind  has 
been  previously  stored.  For  the  property  of  passion 
is  not  to  create,  but  to  set  in  increased  activity.  At 
least,  whatever  new  connections  of  thought  or  im- 
ages, or  (which  is  equally,  if  not  more  than  equally, 
the  appropriate  effect  of  strong  excitement)  whatever 
generalizations  of  truth  or  experience  the  heat  of 
passion  may  produce,  yet,  the  terms  of  their  convey- 
ance must  have  pre-existed  in  his  former  conversa- 
tions, and  are  only  collected  arid  crowded  together 
by  the  unusual  stimulation.  It  is,  indeed,  very  pos- 
sible to  adopt  in  a  poem  the  unmeaning  repetitions, 
habitual  phrases,  and  other  blank  counters,  which  an 
unfurnished  or  confused  understanding  interposes  at 
short  intervals,  in  order  to  keep  hold  of  his  subject, 
which  is  still  s'ipping  from  him,  and  to  give  him 
time  for  recollection ;  or,  in  mere  aid  of  vacancy,  as 
in  the  scanty  companies  of  a  country  stage,  the  samo 
player  pops  backwards  and  forwards,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  empty  spaces  in  the  pro- 
ccwion  of  Macbeth,  or  Henry  VHlth.  But  what 
assistance  to  the  poet,  or  ornament  to  the  poem,  these 
can  supply,  I  am  at  a  Um  to  conjecture.  Nothing, 
assuredly,  ran  differ  either  in  origin  or  in  mode  more 
widely  from  the  apparent  tautologies  of  intense  and 
turbulent  feeling,  in  which  the  p3!«ion  is  greater, 
and  of  longer  endurance,  than  to  be  exhausted  or 
satisfied  by  a  single  representation  of  the  image  or 
incident  exciting  it.  Such  repetitions  I  admi*  v*  be 
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a  beaaty  of  the  highest  kind,  as  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Wordsworth  himself  from  the  song  of  Deborah.  **At 
herfeA  ht  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down  ;  at  her  feel  he 
booed,  he  fell ;  cohere  he  bowed,  there  lie  fdl  down 
dead:* 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LsBcuAffe  of  metricsl  comporitioo,  whr  and  wherein  ewan- 
titJIr  difleraot  from  that  of  prose— Odfin  and  elemenu  of 
motr*— Its  Docemarr  coosequences,  and  the  coKtitiom 
therebf  imposed  on  the  metrical  writer  in  the  choice  of  his 
diction. 

I  CONCLUDE,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  is  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  that,  were  it  not  impracticable,  it  would 
still  be  useless.  For  the  very  power  of  making  the 
selectkm  implies  the  previous  possession  of  the  lan- 
guage selected.  Or  where  can  the  poet  have  lived  7 
And  by  what  rules  could  he  direct  his  choice,  which 
would  not  have  enabled  him  to  select  and  arrange 
his  words  by  the  light  of  his  own  judgment  \  We  do 
not  adopt  the  language  of  a  class  by  the  mere  adop- 
tion of  such  words  elclusively,  as  that  class  would 
use,  or  at  least  understand ;  but,  likewise,  by  follow- 
ing the  order  in  which  the  words  of  such  men  are 
wont  to  succeed  each  other.  Now,  this  order,  in  the 
intercotirse  of  uneducated  men,  is  distinguished  from 
f  he  diction  of  their  superion  in  knowledge  and  power, 
by  the  greater  diejunction  and  separation  in  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  that,  whatever  it  be,  which  they  wish 
to  communil^te.  There  is  a  want  of  that  prospec- 
iiveneas  of  mind,  that  surview,  which  enables  a  man 
to  foresee  the  whole  of  what  he  is  to  convey,  apper* 
taining  to  any  one  point ;  and,  by  this  means,  so  to 
.subordinate  and  arrange  the  different  parts  acoonling 
to  their  relative  importance,  as  to  convey  it  at  once, 
tind  as  an  organized  whole. 

Now  I  will  take  the  fiist  stanza  on  which  I  have 
•'hanced  to  open,  in  the  Lyrical  BalUtds.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  simple  and  least  peculiar  in  its  language. 

"  In  distant  coontries  T  hnre  been. 
And  yet  I  bavs  not  often  seen 
A  healthjr  man,  a  man  full  Rrown, 
Weep  in  the  public  road  alooe. 
But  such  a  one.  on  English  (round. 
And  in  the  broad  high  war,  I  met ; 
Along  the  broad  higbway  he  came. 
His  cheeks  with  loan  were  wel. 
Hturdy  he  soem'd,  though  he  was  sad, 
And  in  bis  arms  a  lamb  be  had." 

The  words  here  are  doubtless  such  as  are  current 
m  all  ranks  of  life ;  and,  of  course,  not  less  so  in  the 
itamlet  and  cottage,  than  in  the  shop,  manufactory, 
coUoge,  or  palace.  But  is  this  the  order  in  which  the 
rustic  would  have  placed  the  words  ?  I  am  griovousiy 
Jeoeived,  if  the  following  less  compact  mode  of  com- 
mencing the  same  tale  be  not  a  far  more  faithful 
copy.  **  I  have  been  in  a  many  parts,  fiir  and  near, 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  before,  a  man  cry- 
ing by  himself  in  the  public  road ;  a  grown  nmn  I 
mean,  that  was  neither  sick  nor  hurt,'*  &e,  &c.  But 
when  I  turn  to  the  following  stanza  in  "  The  Thorn .-" 


*  At  an  times  of  ths  day  and  night. 
This  wretched  woman  thither  goes. 
And  she  is  known  to  every  star. 
And  every  wind  that  blows : 
And  there  beside  the  thorn  she  nta. 
When  the  blue  day-light's  in  the  skies  ; 
And  when  the  whirlwind's  on  the  hill. 
Or  frMty  air  is  kren  and  still ; 
And  to  herself  she  cries. 
Oh  misery  !  Oh  misery  ! 
Oh  wo  is  me !  Ob  i 


And  compare  this  with  the  language  of  ordinary  men; 
or  with  that  which  I  can  conceive  at  all  likely  to  pro- 
ceed, in  real  life,  from  tuck  a  narrator  as  is  supposed 
in  the  note  to  the  poem ;  compare  it  either  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  images  or  of  the  sentences,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  sublime  prayer  and  hymn  of  praiae, 
which  Milton,  in  opposition  to  an  established  litur- 
gy, presents  as  a  fair  epecimen  of  common  ootempo- 
rary  devotion,  and  such  as  we  might  expect  to  hear 
from  every  self-inspired  minister  of  a  conventicle! 
And  I  reflect  with  delight,  how  little  a  mere  theory, 
though  of  his  own  workmanship,  interleres  with  die 
processes  of  genuine  imagination  in  a  man  of  true  po- 
etic genius,  who  possesses,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth,  if 
ever  man  did,  most  assuredly  does  | 


"IfnK  Vision  and  the  Faculty  divine." 

One  point,  then,  alone  remoins,  but  the  most  im- 
portant; its  examination  having  been,  indeed,  my 
chief  inducement  for  the  preceding  inquisition. 
"  There  milher  is,  nor  can  be,  any  eseeniial  difference 
between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrical  composi' 
Hon:'  Such  is  AJr.  Wordsworth's  assertion.  Now, 
prose  itself,  at  least,  in  ail  argumentative  and  conse- 
cutive works,  differs,  and  ought  to  dlfier,  from  the 
language  of  conversation ;  even  ai  reading  ought  to 
difler  from  talking.*  Unless,  therefore,  the  difierence 
denied  be  that  of  the  mere  words,  as  materials  com- 


*  It  is  no  Ins  an  error  in  teachers,  than  a  torment  to  the 
poor  cbildreD,  to  enforce  the  necossity  of  readiog  ai  they 
would  talk.  In  order  to  cure  Uwm  of  singing,  as  it  b  called, 
that  is.  of  too  great  a  diflbreore,  the  child  is  roads  to  repeat 
the  words  with  his  eye*  from  off  the  book ;  and  then,  indeed, 
his  tones  resemble  talking,  as  far  as  his  fears,  tean,  sad  tien 
bliog  will  permiu  But,  aa  aooo  as  the  sye  is  atain  dirsolsd 
to  the  printed  page,  the  spell  begins  anew ;  for  an  instinctiTe 
sense  tells  the  child's  fo<<liogs,  that  to  utter  its  own  momen- 
tary thoughts,  end  to  recite  the  written  thoughts  of  another, 
as  of  another,  and  a  far  wiser  than  himself,  are  two  widely 
di(ffr«>ot  thingii ;  an4i,  as  tho  two  acta  are  Bccompanaad  with 
widely  diflurcnt  fc*  liiifH.  »o  must  they  justify  different  modes 
of  enuncinMriri.  Jti»'-|>li  T.anras'cr,  among  hi*  other  sophisti- 
caiions  of  ihn  pitcHlmt  Dr.Bf>ll's  invaluable  systan.  cores 
this  fault  of  sinfftnf,  by  hanging  fetters  and  chains  oo  dw 
child,  to  llic  muvic  of  which  ooe  of  his  school-fellows,  who 
walks  Lrfurn.  di'lcfully  chnunts  out  the  chiM's  last  speech 
and  cni>reii<>ion.  l>irth,  parcntace.  and  education.  And  thii 
soul-bennmbinff  ignominy,  this  unholy  and  heait-bsnieaing 
burlesque  on  the  last  fearful  infliction  of  oulraged  law,  in 
pronouncing  the  seiitenco  at  which  the  stem  and  familiarised 
judge  not  seldom  bursts  into  tears,  has  been  extolled  as  a 
happy  and  ingenious  method  of  remedying^what  1  and  bow  1 
—why,  ooe  extreme  in  order  to  inlroduoe  aootbsr,  scares  lass 
distant  from  good  sense,  and  certainir  likely  to  have  worse 
moral  effects,  by  enforcing  a  semblance  of  petubnt  ease  sod 
self-sufficienry.  in  repression,  and  powible  after-pervertioB  ot 
the  natural  ibolincs.  I  have  to  beg  Dr.  BalPs  pardon  for  this 
connexion  of  the  two  names,  but  he  knows  that  coatiast  is 
no  loss  powerful  a  cause  of  association  than  likenssa 
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roon  to  all  styles  of  writing,  and  not  of  the  style  itself, 
in  the  oniveraally  admitted  sense  of  the  terra,  it  might 
be  naturally  presumed  that  there  must  exist  a  still 
greater  between  the  ordonnpnce  of  poetic  composi- 
tion, and  that  of  prose,  than  is  expected  to  distinguish 
prose  from  ordinary  conversation. 

There  are  not,  indeed,  examples  wanting  in  the 
history  of  literature,  of  apparent  paradoxes  that  have 
summoned  the  public  wonder,  as  new  and  startling 
troths,  but  which,  on  examination,  have  shrunk  into 
tame  and  liarmless  truisms;  ns  tho  e>'ps  of  a  cat,  seen 
in  the  dark,  have  been  mistaken  for  flnmes  of  fire. 
But  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  among  the  last  men,  to  whom 
a  delusion  of  this  kind  would  he  attributed  by  any 
ono  who  had  enjoyed  the  slightest  opportunity  of  un- 
derstanding his  mind  and  character.  Where  an  ob- 
jection has  been  anticipated  by  such^  on  author  as 
natural,  his  answer  to  it  must  needs  be  interpreted  in 
some  sense,  which  either  is, or  has  been, or  is  capable 
of  being,  controverted.  My  object  then,  must  be  to 
discover  some  other  meaning  for  the  term  **  essential 
difference "  in  this  place,  exclusive  of  the  indtstinc- 
tion  and  community  of  the  words  themselves.  For 
whether  there  oaght  to  exist  a  class  of  words  in  the 
English,  in  any  degree  resembling  the  poetic  dialect 
of  the  Greek  and  Italian,  is  a  question  of  very  subor- 
dinate importance.  The  number  of  such  words 
would  be  small  indeed,  in  our  langnngo,  and  even  in 
the  Italian  and  Greek ;  they  consist  not  so  much  of 
diflerent  words,  as  of  slight  differences  in  the  forms 
of  declining  and  conjugating  the  same  words ;  forms, 
doubtless,  which  having  been,  at  some  period  more 
or  leas  remote,  tlie  common  grammatic  flexions  of 
some  tribe  or  province,  had  been  accidentally  appro- 
pnated  to  poetry  by  the  general  admiration  of  certain 
master  intellects,  the  first  established  lights  of  inspi- 
ration, to  whom  that  dialect  happened  to  \te  native. 

Essence,  in  its  primary  signification,  means  the 
principle  ot  individuation,  the  inmost  principle  of  the 
poutbUity  of  any  thing,  as  that  particular  thing.  It  ! 
is  equivalent  to  the  idea  of  a  thing,  whenever  we  use  | 
the  word  idea  with  philosophic  precision.  Existence, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  distinguished  from  essence,  by 
the  superinduction  of  reality.  Tlius  we  speak  of  the 
essence,  and  essential  properties  of  a  circle;  but  we 
do  not  therefore  assert,  that  any  thing  which  really 
exitls  Is  mathematically  circular.  Thus  ton,  without 
any  tautology,  we  contend  for  the  fxi>/cnaof  the  Su- 
preme Being;  that  is,  for  a  reality  corresponding  to 
the  idea.  There  is.  next,  a  secondary  use  of  the  word 
oflsence,  in  which  it  signifies  the  point  or  ground  of 
c^ontra-distinction  between  two  modifications  of  the 
same  substance  or  subject.  Thus  we  should  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  that  the  style  of  architecture  of  West- 
minister  Abbey  is  essentially  diflerent  from  that  of 
Saint  Paul,  even  though  both  had  been  built  with 
blocks  cut  into  the  same  form,  and  from  the  same 
quarry.  Only  in  this  latter  sense  of  the  term  must  it 
have  been  denied  by  Mr.  Wonlsworih  (for  in  this 
sense  alone  is  it  ajjirmed  by  the  general  opinion)  that 
the  language  of  poetry  (i.  e.  the  formal  construction, 
or  architecture  of  the  worrls  and  phrases)  is  essentially 
diflerent  from  that  of  prose.  Now  the  burthen  of  the 
Cc2 


proof  lies  with  the  oppugner,  not  with  the  supporteii 
of  th^  common  belief  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  conse- 
quence, assigns,  as  the  proof  of  his  posidon,  *'  that  not 
only  the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  every  good 
poem,  even  of  the  most  elevated  character,  must  ne> 
cessarily,  except  with  reference  to  the  metre,  in  no 
respect  diflcr  from  that  of  good  prose ;  but  likewise 
that  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  best 
poems  will  be  strictly  the  language  of  prose,  when 
prose  is  well  written.  The  truth  of  this  assertion 
might  be  demonstrated  by  innumerable  passages  from 
almost  a|J  the  poetical  writings  even  of  Milton  him- 
self."   He  then  quotes  Gray's  sonnet — 

**  Id  vsid  to  me  th«  •miiing  moniiofrB  shins, 
And  redHeaint  Phodbiu  lirti  his  soldoa  fire ; 
The  birds  in  vniu  their  amnroaf  deccant  join, 
Or  cheerfnl  fielda  resume  their  STv«n  attire ; 
These  ears,  alas !  for  other  notes  repins  \ 
A  different  oLjcct  ie  three  eyes  require  ; 
Mu  lontty  anffttisk  nutte  no  heart  but  mine, 
JInd  in  my  ttreatt  the  imperfect  joye  expire  t 
Yet  rooming  smiles.  lh«  btMf  race  to  eheer. 
And  new-born  pleasure  briofs  to  happier  msa : 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tributes  bear, 
To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birJn  complain. 
/  fruitleee  mourn  to  hijn  that  emtnot  hear, 
JInd  teeep  the  more,  heeaust  I  weep  in  vain,'* 

and  adds  the  following  remark: — "It  will  easily  be 
perceived,  that  the  only  part  of  this  Sonnet  which  is 
of  any  value,  is  the  lines  printed  in  italics.  It  is 
equally  obvious^  that  exce^  in  the  rhyme,  and  in  the 
use  of  the  single  word  "fruitless"  for  fruitlessly 
which  is  BO  far  a  defect,  the  language  of  these  lines 
does  in  no  respect  differ  from  that  of  prose." 

An  idealist  defending  his  system  by  the  fact,  that 
when  asleep  we  often  believe  ourselves  awake,  was 
well  answered  by  his  plain  neighbor,  "  Ah,  but  when 
awake  do  we  ever  believe  ourselves  asleep?'*  Things 
identical  mnst  be  convertible.  The  preceding  pes- 
Bage  seems  to  rest  on  a  similar  sophism.  For  the 
question  is  not,  whether  there  may  not  occur  in  prose 
an  order  of  words,  which  would  be  equally  proper  in 
a  poem;  nor  whether  there  are  not  beautiful  lines 
and  sentences  of  frequent  occurrence  in  good  poems, 
which  would  be  equally  becoming,  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful, in  good  prose ;  for  neither  the  one  or  the  other 
has  ever  been  either  denied  or  doubted  by  any  one. 
The  true  question  must  be.  whether  there  are  not 
modes  of  expression,  a  construction,  and  an  order  of 
sentences,  which  are  in  their  fit  and  natural  place  in 
a  serious  prose  composition,  but  would  be  dispropor- 
tionate and  heterogeneous  in  metrical  poetry;  and, 
vice  vcnta,  whether  in  the  language  of  a  serious  poem 
there  may  not  be  an  arrangement  both  of  words  and 
sentences,  and  a  use  and  selection  of  (what  are  called) 
fgures  of  speech,  both  as  to  their  kind,  their  frequency, 
and  their  occasions,  which,  on  a  subject  of  equal 
weight,  would  be  vicious  and  alien  in  correct  and 
manly  prose.  I  contend,  that  in  both  cases,  this  un- 
fitness of  each  for  the  place  of  the  other  frequently 
will  imd  ought  to  exist. 

And,  firet,  from  the  on^in  of  metre.    This  I  would 

trace  to  tho  balance  in  the  mind  effocted  by  that  spon- 

tnncous  effort  which  strives  to  hold  in  check  the 

workings  of  passion.    It  might  bo  easily  explained. 
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hkev/wtf  in  what  manner  this  nlutary  antagonism  is 
assisted  by  the  very  state  which  it  counteraqts,  and 
how  this  balance  of  antagonists  became  organised  into 
metre.  Cm  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term,}  by  a  su- 
pervening act  of  the  will  and  judgment,  consciously, 
and  for  the  foreseen  purpose  of  pleasure.  Assuming 
these  principles  as  the  data  of  our  argument,  we  de- 
duce from  them  two  legitimate  conditions,  which  the 
critic  is  entitled  to  expect  in  every  metrical  work. 
First:  that  as  the  elements  of  metre  owe  their  exist- 
ence  to  a  state  of  increased  excitement,  so  the  metre 
itself  should  be  accompanied  by  the  natural  language 
tof  excitement  Secondly :  that  as  these  elements  are 
Ibrmed  into  metre  art/JiciaUy,  by  a  vduntary  act,  with 
the  design,  and  Fnr  the  purpose  of  blending  delight 
with  emotion,  so  the  traces  of  present  volitian  should, 
throughout  the  metrical  language,  be  proportioDally 
discernible.  Now,  these  two  conditions  must  be  re- 
condled  and  co-present  There  most  be,  not  only  a 
partnership,  but  a  union;  an  interpenetration  of  pas- 
sion and  will,  of  upomtaneouM  impulse  and  of  voluntary 
purpose.  Again :  this  union  can  be  manifested  only 
in  a  frequency  of  forms  and  figuree  of  speech,  (origin- 
ally the  offipring  of  pasnon,  but  now  tlie  adopted 
children  of  power,)  greater  than  would  be  desired  or 
endured  where  the  emotion  is  not  voluntarily  en- 
couraged, and  kept  up  for  the  sake  of  that  pleasure 
which  such  emotion,  so  tempered  and  mastered  by 
the  will,  is  found  capabl«  of  communicating.  It  not 
only  dictates,  but  of  itself  tends  to  produce  a  more 
fieqoent  employment  of  picturesque  and  vivifying 
language,  than  would  be  natural  in  any  other  case  in 
which  there  did  not  exist  as  there  doee  in  the  present, 
a  previous  and  well  understood,  though  tacit  compaa 
between  the  poet  and  his  reader,  that  the  latter  is  en- 
titled to  expect  and  the  fbnner  bound  to  supply  this 
species  and  degree  of  pleasurable  excitement  We 
may,  in  some  measure,  apply  to  this  union,  the  an- 
swer of  PoLUEKNis,  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  to  Perdi- 
ta's  neglect  of  the  streaked  gUly-fbwen,  because 
ih«  had  heard  it  said, 

**Thers  is  an  art  whieh  Is  their  pisdnssi  shares 
**  With  ffieat  cisaliof  natom. 

P^t,  Barthersbs: 
"  Tet  nators  m  rnsde  betiat  br  no  msaa, 
**  But  natnra  makci  that  uMsn.   80  er'n  that  art, 
'*  Which /oo  mf  adda  to  oatara,  ii  an  ait 
*  *  That  natofs  mt^et !   Toe  mo,  tweet  maid,  we  marrf 
*'  Jt  gmtltr  §§ion  U  the  wildest  stock : 
'  *  And  make  eoneeivs  a  bark  of  ruder  kind 
"  Bj  bad  or  nobler  raoe.    Tbia  ■  an  art 
**  Whieh  doee  meod  natnre— change  it  rather ;  bat 
"  The  ait  iiaelf  is  aatore." 

Secondly,  I  argne  from  the  effbctb  of  metre.  As 
iar  as  metre  acts  in  and  for  itself,  it  tends  to  increase 
the  vivacity  and  sqsceptibility  both  of  the  general 
feelings  and  of  the  attention.  This  efiect  it  produces 
by  the  continued  excitement  of  surprise,  and  by  the 
,  quick  reciprocations  of  curiosity,  still  gratified  and 
still  re^xcited,  which  are  too  slight  indeed,  to  be  at 
any  one  moment  olgects  of  distinct  consciousness, 
yet  become  considerable  in  their  aggregate  influence. 
As  a  medicated  atmosphere,  or  as  wine,  during  an- 
tmated  conversation,  they  act   powerfully,  though 


themselves  unnoticed.  Where,  therelore,  eotras- 
pondent  food  and  appropriate  matter  are  not  provided 
for  the  attention  and  feelings,  thus  roused,  there  muac 
needs  be  a  disappointment  felt;  like  that  of  leaping 
in  the  dark  fVom  the  last  step  of  a  stair-case,  when 
we  had  prepared  our  muscles  for  a  leap  of  three  or 
four. 

The  discussion  on  the  powers  of  metre  in  the 
preface  is  highly  ingenious,  and  touches  at  all  points 
on  truth.  But  I  cannot  find  any  statement  of  itt 
powers  considered  abstractly  and  separately.  On 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Wordsworth  seems  always  to  esti- 
mate metre  by  the  poweis  which  it  exerts  during, 
(and,  as  I  think,  in  canseqvenoe  of)  its  combination 
with  other  elements  of  poetry.  Thus,  the  previous 
difficulty  is  left  unanswered,  tohal  the  elenienta  are 
with  which  it  must  be  combined,  in  order  to  produce 
its  own  effects  to  any  pleasurable  purpose.  Double 
and  trisyllable  rhymes,  indeed,  form  a  lower  species 
of  wit,  and  attended  to,  exclusively  ibr  their  own 
sake,  may  become  a  source  of  momentary  amass- 
ment ;  as  in  poor  Smart's  distich  to  the  Welsh  'Squire, 
who  had  promised  him  a  hare : 

"Tell  me.  thoa  eon  of  great  Cadwillader 
Beet  aeot  the  hare,  or  hsil  thoe  swalo  v:d  hsr  1 

But  for  any  poetic  purposes,  metre  resembles  (if 
the  aptness  of  the  simile  may  excuse  its  meanness) 
yest  worthless  or  disagreeable  by  itself,  but  giving 
vivacity  and  spirit  to  the  liquor  with  which  it  is  pro- 
portionally combined. 

The  reference  to  the  **  Children  of  the  Wood,"  by 
no  means  satisfies  my  judgment  We  all  willingly 
throw  ourselves  beck  for  a  while  into  the  feelings  of 
our  childhood.  This  ballad,  therefore,  we  read  un- 
der such  recollections  of  our  own  childbh  feelings, 
as  would  equally  endear  ua  to  poems  which  Mr. 
Wordsworth  himself  would  regard  as  faulty  in  the 
opposite  extreme  of  gaudy  and  technical  ornament 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  in  a  still  greater 
degree  before  the  introduction  of  writing,  metre, 
especially  aUUerative  metre,  (whether  alliterative  at 
the  beginning  of  the  words,  as  in  *'  Pierce  PlouiDan,*' 
or  at  the  end,  as  in  rhymes)  possessed  an  independent 
value,  as  assisting  the  recollection,  and,  consequently, 
the  preservation  of  any  series  of  truths  or  incidents. 
But  I  am  not  convinced  by  the  collation  of  factt 
that  the  **  CkUdren  in  the  Wood,**  owes  either  its  pre- 
servation or  its  popularity  to  its  metrical  form.  Mr. 
Marshal's  repository  afibrds  a  number  of  tales  in 
prose,  inferior  in  pathos  and  general  merit  Some  of 
as  old  a  date,  and  many  as  widely  popular.    Ton 

HiCKATHRIFT.     JaCK    THK    GlA.Vr-UULEIt,    GOODT 

Two-shoes,  and  Littlk  Red  Riding-hood,  are 
formidable  rivals.  And  that  they  have  continued  in 
prose,  cannot  be  fairly  explained  by  the  assumption, 
that  the  comparative  meanness  of  their  thoughts  and 
images  precluded  even  the  humblest  forms  of  metre. 
The  scene  of  Gooor  Two-shoes  in  the  church 
is  perfectly  susceptible  of  metrical  narration ;  and 
among  the  Oaifiara  ^ao/tacdrara,  even  of  the  present 
age,  I  do  not  recollect  a  more  astonishing  image  than 
that  of  the  *'  whole  rookery,  thatJUw  out  rf  the  gismfs 
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beard,**  icared  by  the  tremendouf  voice  with  which 
this  monMer  aiuwered  the  challenge  of  the  heroic 
Ton  Hickathaift! 

If  from  theee  we  turn  to  oompositions,  univenallj, 
and  independently  of  all  early  aHociatione,  beloved 
and  adinire4»  would  the  Maaia,  The  Monk,  or  Thb* 
Poor  Man's  Abs  of  Sterne,  be  read  with  more  de- 
light, or  have  a  better  chance  of  immorlality,  had 
they,  without  any  change  in  the  diction,  been  oooh 
posed  in  rhyme,  than  in  the  pretent  Mate  7  If  I  am 
not  gronly  mislaXen,  the  general  reply  would  be  in 
the  negative.  Nay,  I  will  confem,  that  in  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  own  volumes,  the  ANEcnoTX  for 
Fathers,  Simon  Lee,  Acile  Fell,  The  Beggars, 
and  The  Saiju)R*s  Mother,  notwithstanding  the 
beauties  which  are  to  be  found  in  each  of  them, 
where  the  poet  interposes  the  music  of  his  own 
thoughts,  would  have  been  more  delightful  to  me  in 
prose,  told  and  managed,  as  by  Mr.  Wordsworth 
they  would  have  been,  in  a  DX>rai  essay,  or  pedes- 
trian tour. 

Metre  in  itself  is  simply  a  stimulant  of  the  atten- 
tion, and  there&re  excites  the  question — Why  is  the 
attention  to  be  thus  stimulated  7  Now  the  question 
cannot  be  answered  by  the  pleasure  of  the  metre  it- 
self; for  this  we  have  shown  to  be  conditional,  and 
dependent  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  thoughts  and 
expressions,  to  which  the  metrical  form  is  superadded. 
Neither  can  I  conceive  any  other  answer  that  can  be 
rationally  given,  short  of  this :  I  write  in  mejlre,  be- 
cause I  am  about  to  use  a  language  diflerent  from 
that  of  prose.  Besides,  where  the  Isnguage  is  Dot 
such,  how  interesting  soever  the  reflections  are  that 
are  capable  of  being  drawn  by  a  philosophic  mind 
from  the  thoughts  or  incidents  of  the  poem,  the  metre 
itself  must  often  become  feeble.  Take  the  three  Isst 
stanaas  of  the  Sailor's  Mother,  for  instance.  If  I 
oonld  for  a  moment  abstract  from  the  eflect  produced 
on  the  author's  feelings,  as  a  man,  by  the  incident  at 
the  time  of  its  real  occurrence,  I  would  dare  appeal 
to  his  own  judgment,  whether  in  the  metre  itMlf  he 
ibond  a  sufficient  reason  (or  their  being  written  met- 
rioaayt 

**  And  IkiHbODtiDahiff,  the  nid. 
I  bad  a  mo,  who  many  a  day 
SaOed  oo  the  was ;  bat  he  ia  dead  ; 
lo  Denmark  be  wai  caat  awaj : 
And  1  have  travelled  far  a*  Hull,  to  lee 
What  elotliea  he  misbt  have  left,  or  other  property. 

The  bird  and  eage.  they  both  were  hie ; 

*T  was  my  aoo'a  bird ;  and  neat  and  trim 

Re  kept  it ;  many  voyasee 

Tbb  fhiicios  bird  hath  cone  with  him : 

When  last  be  lailed  be  left  the  bird  behind ; 

Aa  it  might  he,  perhaps,  from  bodioga  of  hie  mlod. 

He  to  a  fallow- lodger*!  care 

Had  left  It,  to  be  watehed  and  fed.  ^ 

Till  he  came  back  again  ;  and  there 

I  fonnd  it  when  my  eon  waa  dead  ; 

And  now,  Ood  help  me  for  my  little  wit  * 

I  trail  it  with  roe,  Sir !  he  took  eo  much  deKght  in  it** 

If  disproportioning  the  emphasis  we  read  these 

stanzas  so  as  to  make  the  rhymes  perceptible,  even 

trityUaUe  rhymes  could  scarcely  produce  an  equal 

sense  of  oddity  and  strangeness,  as  we  feel  here  in 
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findiiig  rhymes  at  all  in  sentences  so  exclusively  col- 
loquial. I  would  further  ssk  whether,  but  for  that 
visionary  state,  into  which  the  figure  of  the  woman 
and  the  susceptibility  of  his  own  genius  bad  placed 
the  poet*s  imagination,  (a  state,  which  spreads  its  in- 
fluence and  coloring  over  all  that  oo-exiats  with  the 
exciting  cause,  and  in  which 

**The  simpleat,  and  the  moat  liimiliar  thinga 
Gain  a  strange  power  ofapreading  awe  around  tbem  ;"* ) 

I  would  ask  the  poet  whether  he  would  not  have  felt 
an  abrupt  downfUl  in  these  verses  from  the  preceding 


"  The  ancient  fpirit  ii  not  dead  ; 
Old  timea,  thought  I,  are  breathing  there ! 
Proud  waa  I,  that' my  country  bred 
Soeh  itieogth,  a  dignity  ao  fair ! 
She  begged  an  ahns,  like  one  in  poor  eatate ; 
1  looked  at  her  again,  nor  did  my  pride  abate.** 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  and  is,  besides,  worthy  of 
notice,  that  those  slanxss  furnish  the  only  ftir  instance 
that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  all  Mr.  Words- 
worth's writings,  of  an  actual  adoption,  or  true  imita- 
tion, of  the  reoi  and  very  language  of  low  and  ruMic 
Ufe,  fireed  from  provincialisms. 

Thirdly,  I  deduce  the  position  from  all  the  causes 
elsewhere  assigned,  which  render  metre  the  proper 
form  of  poetry,  and  poetry  imperfect  tmd  defective 
without  metre.  Metre,  therefbre,  having  been  con- 
nected with  poetry  most  often  and  by  a  peculiar  fit- 
ness, whatever  else  is  combined  with  wtetre  must, 
though  it  be  not  itself  eeaentiaUy  poetic,  have  never- 
theless some  property  in  ooranoon  with  poetry,  as  an 
intermeditmi  of  affinity,  a  sort  (if  I  may  dare  borrow 
a  well-known  phrase  from  technical  chemistiy)  of 
mordaunt  between  it  and  the  superadded  metre. 
Now,  poetry,  Mr.  Wordsworth  truly  afiirms,  does 
always  imply  passion,  which  word  must  be  hero 
underalDod  in  its  most  general  sense,  as  an  excited 
state  of  the  feelings  and  faculties.  And  as  every 
passion  has  its  proper  pulse,  so  will  it  likewise  have 
its  characteristic  modes  of  expression.  But  where 
then  exists  that  degree  of  genius  and  talent  which 
entitles  a  writer  to  aim  at  the  honon  of  a  poet,  the 
very  act  of  poetic  composition  ituHfw,  and  is  aUouxd 
to  imply  and  to  produce,  an  unusual  state  of  excite- 
ment, which,  of  course,  justifies  and  demands  a  cor- 
respondent diflbrence  of  language,  as  truly,  though 
not  perhaps  in  as  marked  a  degree,  as  the  excitement 
of  love,  fear,  rage,  or  jealousy.  The  vividness  of  the 
description  or  declamations  in  Donne,  or  Drtden,  is 
as  much  and  as  of>en  derived  from  the  force  and  fer- 
vor of  the  describer,  as  from  the  reflections,  forms,  or 

*  Altered  from  the  deeeriptkm  of  Nigbt-Mare  in  Ike  He- 


"Oh  llnaven !  'twas  frightrnl !  Now  ran  down  and  itared  at 
By  hideuu*  abapei  that  cannot  be  remembered  ; 
Now  teeing  nothing,  and  imaging  nothing ; 
But  only  being  afraid — ■titled  with  fear ! 
While  every  goodly  or  familiar  form 
Had  a  itraoge  power  of  apreadtog  terror  round  me  :** 

N.  B.  Though  Shakspeare  ha«.  for  hia  own  Mtt-ju»Ufiri*e 
puipoaea,  iniroduoed  the  Ntgbi-.tfar«  with  her  own  foala,  yet 
llair  meana  a  Shrter,  or  perhapa  a  Hag. 
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incidents,  which  consiitute  iheir  subject  end  mate- 
rials. The  wheels  take  fire  from  the  mere  rapidity 
of  their  motion.  To  what  extent,  and  under  what 
modifications,  this  may  be  admitted  to  act,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  define  in  an  after  remark  on  Mr.  Words- 
worth's reply  to  this  objection,  or  rather  on  his  objec- 
tion to  this  reply,  as  already  anticipated  in  his  preface. 

Fourthly,  and  as  intimately  connected  with  this,  if 
not  the  same  argument  in  a  more  general  form,  I  ad- 
duce the  high  spirit ual  instinct  of  the  haman  being, 
impelling  us  to  seek  unity  by  harmonious  odjustment, 
and  thus  establishing  the  principle,  that  all  the  parts 
of  an  organized  whole  must  be  afisimilated  to  the 
more  important  and  esseittial  parts.  This  and  the 
.preceding  arguments  may  be  strengthened  by  the  re- 
flection, that  the  composition  of  a  poem  is  among  the 
imitative  arts,  and  that  imitation,  as  opposed  to  copy- 
ing, consists  either  in  the  interfusion  of  the  bamb, 
throughout  the  radically  DiFFERRffT,  or  of  the  differ- 
ent throughout  a  base  radically  the  same. 

Lastly,  I  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  best  poets  of 
all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  as  aulhorizing  the  ofun- 
ioD,  {^deduced  from  all  the  foregoing,)  that  in  every 
importof  the  word  essential,  which  would  not  here 
involve  a  mere  truism,  there  may  be,  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  an  etaential  difference  between  the  language  of 
prose  and  of  metrical  composition. 

In  Mr.  Wordsworth's  criticism  of  Grat's  Sonnet, 
the  reader's  sympathy  with  his  praise  or  blame  of  the 
difierent  parts  is  taken  for  granted,  rather  perhaps  too 
easily.  He  has  not,  at  least,  attempted  to  win  or  com- 
pel it  by  argumentative  analysis.  In  my  conception, 
at  least,  the  lines  rejected,  as  of  no  value,  do,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  first,  differ  as  much  and  as 
little  from  the  language  of  common  life,  as  those 
whicJi  he  has  ^M'tnted  in  italics,  as  possessing  gennine 
excellence.  Of  the  five  lines  thus  honorably  distin- 
guished, two  of  them  difier  from  prose  even  more 
widely  than  the  lines  which  either  precede  or  follow, 
in  the  petition  of  the  words : 

*'  jf  different  objut  do  these  eye$  require ; 
My  lonelj  anguiali  ineltg  no  besrt  but  mine ; 
jfliui  m  my  breaet  the  imperfMt  joys  expire.** 

Bat  were  it  otherwise,  what  would  this  prove,  but 
a  truth,  of  which  no  man  over  doubted  ?  videlicet, 
th^t  there  are  sentences  which  would  be  equally  in 
.their  place,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  Assuredly,  it 
does  not  prove  the  point,  which  alone  requires  proof) 
namely,  that  there  are  not  possagos  which  would  suit 
the  one,  and  not  suit  the  other.  The  first  line  of  this 
sonnet  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  language  of 
men  by  the  epithet  to  morning.  (For  we  will  set 
aside,  at  present,  the  consideration  that  the  particular 
word  **tmUing"  is  hackneyed,  and,  (as  it  involves  a 
sort  of  personification,)  not  quite  congruous  with  the 
common  and  material  attribute  of  ghining.)  And, 
doubtless,  this  a^janction  of  epithets,  (or  the  purpose 
of  additional  descriptioii,  where  no  particular  atten- 
tion is  demanded  for  the  quality  of  the  thing,  would 
be  noticed  as  givuig  a  poetic  cast  to  a  man's  conver- 
sation. Should  the  sportsman  exclaim,  " come,  boys ! 
the  roty  mom  caUt  yeu  up"  he  will  be  supposed  to 


have  some  song  in  his  head.  Bat  no  one  sospecfs 
this,  when  he  says,  "a  wet  morning  shall  not  oonfme 
us  to  our  beds.'*  This,  then,  is  either  a  defect  in 
poetry,  or  it  is  not.  Whoever  should  decide  in  the 
affirmative,  I- would  request  him  to  re-peruse  any  one 
poem,  of  any  confessedly  great  poet,  fitim  Homer  to 
Milton,  or  from  Escbylus  lo  Shakspeare,  and  to  strike 
gat  (in  thought  I  mean)  every  instance  of  this  kind. 
If  the  number  of  these  fancied  erasures  did  not  star- 
tle him,  or  if  he  continued  to  deem  the  work  im- 
proved by  their  total  omission,  he  most  advance  rea- 
sons of  no  ordinary  strength  and  evidence — ^reasons 
grounded  in  the  essence  of  human  nature ;  otherwise 
1  should  not  hesitate  to  consider  him  as  a  man  not  so 
much  proof  againal  all  authority,  as  dead  to  it.  The 
second  line, 

"  And  reddening  Phmbua  lifls  Inafoldeo  Are;** 
has  indeed  almost  as  many  faults  as  words.  But  then 
it  is  a  bad  line,  not  because  the  language  is  distinct 
from  that  of  prose,  but  because  it  conveys  incongra- 
ous  images ;  because  it  confoufids  the  cause  and  the 
effect,  the  real  thing  with  the  personified  representa- 
tive of  the  thing ;  in  short,  because  it  diflers  from 
the  language  of  good  sense!  That  the  "  PhcBbos" 
is  hackneyed,  and  a  school-boy  image,  is  an  accidental 
fault,  dependent  on  the  age  in  which  the  author 
wrote,  and  not  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  That  it  is  part  of  an  exploded  mythology, 
is  an  objection  more  deeply  grounded.  Yet  when 
the  torch  of  ancient  learning  was  re-kindled,  so 
cheering  wore  its  beams,  that  our  eldest  poets,  cut 
off  by  Christianity  from  all  accredited  machinery, 
and  deprived  of  all  acknowledged  guardiAns  and  sym- 
bols of  the  great  objects  of  nature,  were  naturally 
induced  to  adopt,  as  a  poetic  language,  those  fabulouH 
personages,  those  forms  of  the  supernatural  in  nature.* 
which  had  given  them  such  dear  delight  in  the 
poems  of  their  great  masters.  Nay,  even  at  this  day, 
what  scholar  of  genial  taste  will  not  so  far  sympa- 
thise with  them,  as  to  read  with  pleasure  in  Pe- 
trarch, Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  what  he  would 
perhaps  condemn  as  puerile  in  a  modem  poet? 

I  remember  no  poet  whose  writings  wt>uld  safe- 
lier  stand  the  test  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  theory,  than 
Spenser.  Yet  will  Mr.  Wordsworth  say,  that  the 
style  of  the  following  stanzas  is  either  undistinguish- 
ed from  pruse,  and  the  language  of  ordinary  life,  or, 
that  it  is  Ttcious,  and  that  the  stanzas  are  bloU  in  the 
Faery  Queen ! 

"  Br  this  UiR  Dorthern  waroner  had  Mt 
Hifl  MTonfold  teme  l)«hind  tho  itetdfait  gtsrre. 
That  wan  in  ofenn  wavm  yet  never  wet. 
But  firm  IS  fixt  and  Mndeih  Ilirbt  from  farre 
To  all  that  in  the  wild  deep  wanderinc  are. 
And  cbeorful  chanticleer  with  hu»  note  ■brill 
Had  warned  once  that  Phoebut'e  fierj  carre 
In  haite  wai  climbinfr  up  the  eastern  hill. 
Full  envious  that  nifibt  to  lone  bis  room  did  fUV* 
Book  I.  Cam.  2.  SU  8. 

*Bot  still  more  bjr  the  mechanical  sjrtem  of  philosophy 
which  has  needlensly  infected  our  theolof  ical  opinions ;  and 
teacbifHr  us  to  eomider  ihe  world  in  its  ralation  to  (Sod,  as  of 
a  boildiog  to  iu  masoo,  ieavoi  the  idea  of  omnipiessBOS  a 
mere  abstract  nuUoo  in  the  stato-ro«m  of  our  reason. 
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**  At  kit  the  toUtn  oriental!  fata 
Of  groalMt  heaven  can  to  open  fayra. 
And  Pbo3but  frc»ii  m  brydecrome  to  hU  mate, 
Came  dauncins  forth.  ifaakinE  bis  deawie  bayre. 
And  burl'd  hU  plisiVioK  beamv  through  cloomy  ayre  ; 
Whieh  when  the  wakefal  eife  perceived,  iirei^hiway 
He  alarted  up,  and  did  him  aelfe  prepayre 
In  sun-bright  armc»,  and  battailous  array ; 
For  with  that  pagan  pioud  he  combat  will  that  day.** 

On  the  ooDtrary,  to  how  many  pattagefl,  both  in 
hymn  books  and  in  blank  vene  poems,  could  I  (were 
it  not  invidioos)  direct  the  reader's  attention,  the 
style  of  which  is  most  unpoetic  because^  and  only 
because,  it  is  the  style  of  prote?  He  will  not  sup- 
pose me  capable  of  having  in  my  mind  such  venes, 
as 

**  I  pat  ni7  bal  opoo  my  head, 
And  walk*d  into  the  atrand ; 
And  there  1  met  another  man, 
Whoee  hat  was  in  his  hand." 

To  such  specimens  it  would  indeed  be  a  fair  and 
full  reply,  that  these  lines  are  not  bad,  because  they 
are  vnpoeHc;  but  because  they  are  empty  of  all 
sense  and  leeling,  and  that  it  were  an  idle  attempt 
to  prove  that  an  ape  is  not  a  Newton,  when  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  not  a  man.  But  the  sense  shall  be 
good  and  weighty,  the  language  correct  and  dignified, 
the  subject  interesting,  and  treated  with  feeling ;  and 
yet  the  style  shall,  notwithstanding  all  these  merits, 
be  justly  blameable  as  prosaic^  and  solely  because 
the  words  and  the  order  of  the  words  would  find 
their  ap{uropriate  place  in  ^irose,  but  are  not  suitable 
to  metiical  composition.  The*'  Civil  Wan  "  of  Daniel, 
IS  an  instructive,  and  even  interesting  woric;  but 
take  the  following  stanzas,  (and  from  the  hundred 
instances  which  abound,  I  might  probably  have  se- 
lected others  far  more  striking :) 

"  And  to  the  end  we  may  with  better  ease 
Diseera  tbe  true  discoarae,  Touchaafe  to  show 
What  were  the  times  foregoing  near  to  these. 
That  these  we  may  with  better  profit  know. 
Tell  how  the  world  fell  into  this  disease ; 
And  bow  so  great  diatemperatnre  did  grow; 
So  shall  we  see  with  what  degrees  it  came ; 
How  thiagi  at  full  do  soon  wax  out  of  frame.** 

**  Ten  kings  had  from  the  Norman  eonqn*ror  reign*d 
With  intermizt  and  variable  fate. 
When  Cnglsfid  to  her  greatest  height  attain*d 
Of  power,  dominion,  glory,  wealth,  and  state ; 
Afksr  it  had  whh  rooeh  ado  sustaia'd 
Tbe  violeDce  of  prineea  with  debate 
For  titles,  and  the  often  mutinies 
Of  nobles  for  their  ancient  liberties.** 

"  For  first  the  Norman,  coaqu'risg  all  by  might. 
By  might  was  foroi*d  to  keep  what  he  had  got ; 
Mixing  oar  easterns  and  tho  form  of  right 
With  foreign  ooflstitutiona,  he  had  brought ; 
Maatertng  tbe  mighty,  humbling  the  poorer  wight. 
By  ail  severest  nieina  that  oonld  be  wrought ; 
And  making  the  ^accession  donbifal.  rent 
His  new-got  state,  and  left  it  turbulenL'* 

B.  1.  SL  7.  &  ». 

Will  it  be  contended,  on  the  one  side,  that  these 
lines  are  mean  and  senseless  ?  Or,  on  the  other,  that 
they  are  not  prosaic,  and  for  that  reason  unpoetic  f 
This  poees  well-merited  epithet  is  that  of  the  '*««0- 


languaged  Daniel  ,*"  but  likewise,  and  by  the  consent 
of  his  contemporaries  no  less  than  of  all  succeeding 
critics,  the  "  prosaic  Daniel.**  Yet  those,  who  thus 
designate  this  wise  and  amiable  writer,  from  the  fre- 
({tient  iocorrespondency  of  his  diction  to  his  metre  in 
the  majority  of  his  compositions,  not  only  deem  them 
valuable  and  interesting  on  other  accounts,  but  wilU 
iiigly  admit,  that  there  are  to  be  found  throughout  his 
poems,  and  especially  in  his  Episdes,  and  in  his  Hy- 
men's Triumph,  many  and  exquisite  specimens  of  that 
style  which,  as  the  neutral  ground  of  prose  and  veise, 
is  common  to  both.  A  fine,  and  almost  fatiltless  ex- 
tract, eminent  as  for  other  beauties,  so  for  its  perfec- 
tion  in  this  species  of  diction,  may  be  seen  in  Lamb'b 
Dmroatic  Specimens,  &c.  a  work  of  various  interests 
from  the  nature  of  the  selections  themselves,  (all 
from  the  plays  of  Shakspeare's  contemporaries,)  and 
deriving  a  high  additional  value  from  the  notes, 
which  are  full  of  just  and  original  criticism,  express- 
ed with  all  tbe  freshness  of  originality. 

Among  the  possible  efiects  of  practical  adherence 
to  a  theory,  that  aims  to  identify  the  style  of  prose 
and  verse,  (if  it  does,  indeed,  claim  for  the  latter  a 
yet  nearer  resemblance  to  the  average  style  of  men 
in  the  viva  voce  intercourse  of  real  life,)  we  might 
anticipate  the  following,  as  not  the  least  likely  tu  oc- 
cur. It  will  happen,  as  I  have  indeed  before  ob- 
nerved,  that  the  metre  itself,  the  sole  acknowledged 
difference,  will  occasionally  become  metre  to  the  eye 
only.  The  existence  of  prosaisms,  and  that  they  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  a  poem,  must  at  length  be 
conceded,  when  a  number  of  successive  lines  can  be 
rendered,  even  to  the  most  delicate  car,  unrecogniz- 
able as  verse,  or  as  having  even  been  intended  for 
verse,  by  simply  transcribing  them  as  prose ;  when, 
if  the  poem  be  in  blank  verse,  this  can  be  effected 
without  any  alteration,  or  at  most  by  merely  restoring 
one  or  two  words  to  their  proper  places,  from  which 
they  had  been  transplanted*  for  no  assignable  cause 


*  As  the  inirenioas  gentleman,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Traffic  Muro,  contrived  to  dislocate.  "  t  wish  ynu  a  gohd 
moroiog.  Sir  I  Thank  you,  Sir,  and  1  wish  you  the  same.*' 
into  two  blank  verse  heroios : 

To  you  a  moroing  good,  good  Sir !  I  wish. 
You,  Sir !  I  thank  :  to  you  the  same  wish  I. 

In  those  parts  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  works  which  I  have 
ihoroufrhly  studied.  1  (iii>1  fewer  instances  in  which  this  would 
be  prneticable  than  1  have  met  in  many  poems,  where  an  ap* 
proximalion  of  prose  has  been  sedulously,  and  on  system, 
guarded  agninsL  Indeed,  excepting  the  staoxas  already 
quoted  from  tho  Sailor's  Mother,  I  can  recollect  but  one  in- 
stance, viz  :  a  short  pnssago  of  four  or  five  lines  In  The  Bro- 
thers, that  model  of  English  pastoral,  whieh  I  never  yet  rend 
with  unclouded  eye.-*"  James,  pointing  to  its  summit,  over 
which  ihey  had  all  purposed  to  return  together,  informed 
them  that  he  would  wait  for  them  there.  They  parted,  and 
his  comrades  passed  that  way  some  two  hours  after,  hut  thpy 
did  not  find  him  at  the  appointed  plaee,  a  eiroumstanes  of 
which  they  took  no  heed;  but  one  of  them  going  by  chanoo 
into  the  house,  which  at  this  time  waa  James's  house,  learnt 
thtre  that  nobody  bed  seen  him  all  that  day.**  The  only 
ehange  which  has  been  made  is  in  the  positioa  of  the  little 
word  ihsrs  in  two  imtanoee.  tbe  position  in  the  oriffinai  hetnn 
elearly  such  as  is  not  adopted  in  ordinary  eonvciaation.  The 
other  words  printed  in  ttoJtes,  were  so  marked  beeaose, 
though  good  and  genuine  English,  they  are  not  the  phrase- 
ok>gy  of  ooBSBMn  ooovarsatioo,  rtther  in  the  word  put  ia  op- 
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or  reason,  bat  that  of  the  author's  convenience;  bat 
if  it  be  in  rhyme,  by  the  mere  exchange  of  the  final 
word  of  each  line  for  some  other  of  the  tame  mean- 
ing, equally  appropriate,  dignified  and  euphonic. 

The  answer  or  objection  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  an- 
ticipated remark,  '*  that  metre  paves  the  way  to  other 
distinctions,"  is  contained  in  the  following  words: 
*  The  distinction  of  rhyme  and  metre  is  volunUuy 
and  uniform,  and  not  like  that  produced  by  (what  is 
called)  poetic  diction,  arbitrary,  and  subject  to  inHnite 
caprices,  upon  which  no  calculation  whatever  can  be 
made.  In  the  one  case,  the  reader  is  utterly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  poet  respecting  what  imagery  or  diction 
he  may  choose  to  connect  wiib  the  posHion."  But  is 
this  a  />oer,  of  whom  a  poet  is  speaking  ?  No,  surely ! 
rather  of  a  fool  or  madman ;  or,  at  best,  of  a  vain  or 
ignorant  phantast!  And  might  not  brains  so  wild 
and  so  deficient  make  just  the  same  havoc  with 
rhymes  and  metres,  as  they  are  supposed  to  eflect 
with  modes  and  figures  of  speech?  How  is  the 
reader  at  the  mercy  of  such  men  7  If  he  continue  to 
read  their  nonsense,  is  it  not  his  own  fault?  The 
ultimate  end  of  criticism  is  much  more  to  establish 
the  principles  of  writing,  than  to  furnish  ruZe«  how  to 
pass  judgment  on  what  has  been  written  by  others; 
if  indeed  it  were  possible  that  the  two  could  be 
separated.  But  if  it  be  asked,  by  what  principles  the 
poet  is  to  regulate  his  own  style,  if  he  do  not  adhere 
closely  to  the  sort  and  order  of  words  which  he  hears 
in  the  market,  wake,  high-road,  or  plough-field  ?  I 
reply:  by  principles,  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
which  would  convict  him  of  being  no  pott^  but  a 
silly  or  presumptuous  usurper  of  the  name !  By  the 
principles  of  grammar,  logic,  psychology!  In  one 
word,  by  such  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  material  and 
spiritual,  that  most  appertain  to  his  art,  as,  if  it  have 
been  governed  and  applied  by  good  senjte,  and  ran- 
dered  instinctive  by  habit,  becomes  the  representative 
and  reward  of  our  past  conscious  reasonings,  insights, 
and  conclusions,  and  acquires  the  name  of  tastr. 
By  what  rule  that  does  not  leave  the  reader  at  the 
poet's  mercy,  and  the  poet  at  his  own,  is  the  latter  to 
diatinguish  between  the  language  suitable  to  tup- 
pretsedt  and  the  language  which  is  chamcleristic  of 
indulged,  anger?  Or  between  that  of  rage  and  that 
of  jealousy?  Is  it  obtaiiied  by  wandering  about  in 
search  of  angry  or  jealous  people  in  uncultivated 
society,  in  order  to  copy  their  words?  Or  not  far 
rather  by  the  power  of  imagination  proceeding  upon 
the  all  in  each  of  human  nature?  By  meditation, 
rather  than  by  ob§ervali(mt  And  by  the  latter  in 
consequence  only  of  the  former?  As  eyes,  for 
which  the  former  has  predetermined  their  field  of 
vision,  and  to  which,  m  to  its  organ,  it  communicates 
a  microscopic  power  ?  There  is  not,  I  firmly  believe, 
a  man  now  living,  who  has  from  his  own  inward  ex- 
perience, a  clearer  intuition  than  Mr.  Wordsworth 

poniion,  or  in  the  oonnectioa  by  th«  fteaitive  proaoun.  Men 
in  general  woold  hav«  Mid,  "  bat  thnt  was  a  eireumitanoe 
ther  paid  no  attaoUon  to.  or  took  no  ooiieo  of,"  and  iho  lao- 
susse  ia,  on  the  theory  of  the  prefhoe.  jualifiod  onljr  hj  the 
narrator'a  benuR  the  Vtear.  Yet  if  any  ear  eomid  awpeot  that 
thaae  Minteneea  were  over  printed  aa  mciie,  on  those  very 
irorda  alone  oould  the  auapicion  have  been  croaaded. 


himself,  that  the  last  mentioned  are  the  true  aoarcea 
of  genial  discrimination.  Through  the  same  process, 
and  by  the  same  creative  agency,  will  die  poet  dis- 
tinguish the  degree  and  kind  of  the  ezdtemeot  pro- 
duced by  the  very  act  of  poetic  composition.  As  in- 
tuitively will  he  know,  what  diflerencea  of  s^le  it 
at  once  inspires  and  justifies ;  what  intenaiztuie  of 
conscious  volition  is  natural  to  that  state;  and  in 
what  instances  such  figures  and  colors  of  speech  de- 
generate into  mere  creatures  of  an  arbitrary  purpose, 
cold  technical  artifices  of  ornament  or  cannedion. 
For  even  as  truth  is  its  own  light  and  evidence,  dis- 
covering at  once  itself  and  falsehood,  so  is  it  the  pre- 
rogative of  poetic  genius  to  distinguish,  by  parental 
instinct,  its  proper  oflspring  from  the  changefingi 
which  the  gnomes  of  vanity  or  the  fiiiries  of  fiuhioQ 
may  have  loid  in  its  cradle,  or  called  by  its  names. 
Could  a  nile  be  given  from  withcnt,  poetry  would 
cease  to  be  poetry,  and  sink  into  a  mechanical  art. 
It  would  be  fto^tasn  not  voinsts-  The  ni2es  of  the 
IMAGINATION  are  themselves  the  very  powen  of 
growth  and  productron.  The  words  to  whieh  they 
are  deducible  present  only  the  outlines  and  eztenal 
appearance  of  the  fruit  A  deceptive  oounteffeit  of 
the  superficial  form  and  colon  may  be  elaborated ; 
but  the  marble  peach  feels  oold  and  heavy,  and 
children  only  put  it  to  their  mouths.  We  find  no  dif^ 
ficulty  in  admitting  as  exoellent,  and  the  legilimBte 
language  of  poetic  fervor  self-impassioned,  Donnx's 
apostrophe  to  the  Sun  in  the  second  stanza  of  his 
«  Progress  of  the  Soul.'* 

"  Thee,  eye  of  heaven  \  thia  great  aoal  envies  not : 
By  thy  male  force  ia  all  we  have,  begot. 
In  the  iirat  Eait  thou  now  iiecinn*at  to  ahiae, 
Baek'»t  early  balm  and  leland  apiocw  there ; 
And  will  anoo  in  thy  loo80-rein*d  career 
At  Tagua,  Po,  Seine,  Thamei,  and  Danow  dine. 
And  nee  at  nitfht  thia  weatera  world  of  nine : 
Yet  hast  thou  not  more  nations  aoen,  than  abe. 
Who  before  thee  one  day  began  to  be. 
And,  thy  frail  light  being  qoeock'd.  aball  long,  leaf  oal-Iiva 
thee!" 

Or  the  next  stanza  but  one : 

**  Great  deatiny,  the  eommtMary  of  Ood, 
That  haat  marked  out  a  path  and  period 
For  ev'ry  Ihlnc !    Who,  where  we  nifiiprtag  took. 
Our  ways  and  ends  aee'tt  at  one  inatani :  thou 
Knot  of  all  cnusea !    Thou,  whoae  changeleaB  brow 
Ne'er  amilea  or  frowns !    O'voachsafe  thou  to  look 
And  ahow  my  atory  in  Iby  eternal  book,"  &:c. 

As  little  difficulty  do  we  find  in  excluding  fiom 
the  honors  of  unaffected  warmth  and  elevation  the 
madness  prepense  of  PSeudo-poesy,  or  the  startlini^ 
hysteric  of  weaknem  over-exerting  itself,  which  bunts 
on  the  unprepared  reader  in  sundry  odes  and  apos- 
trophes to  abstract  terms.  Such  are  the  Odes  to 
Jealousy,  to  Hope,  to  Oblivion,  and  the  like  in  Dode- 
ley's  collection,  and  the  mafazines  of  that  day,  whirh 
seldom  fiul  to  remind  me  of  an  Oxford  copy  of  versee 
on  the  two  Suttons,  commencing  with 

**  /jMcu/at/tm.  heavenly  maid !  detcaod  !**  ^ 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  men  of  undoubtetl 
talents,  and  even  poets  of  true,  though  not  of  firsi- 
rato  genius,  have,  from  a  mistaken  theory,  deluded 
both  themselves  and  others  in  the  opposite  extreme. 
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t  onee  imd,  to  a  company  of  rninblo  and  well-eda- 
cated  women,  the  introductory  period  of  Cowley'i 
lireiaoe  to  hit  "  Findanc  Odst,  written  in  imitation 
o/tkMMyUamiwnnneref  the  Odet  of  Pindar."  «*If 
(■ay*  Gowley)  a  roan  ahould  undertake  to  translate 
Pindar,  word  lor  word,  it  would  be  thoaght  that  one 
madman  had  tnnalated  another;  aa  may  appear, 
when  he,  that  ondentanda  not  the  original,  reads  the 
▼erbal  traduction  of  him  into  Latin  prose,  than  which 
nodiing  seems  more  raving.*'  I  then  proceeded  with 
his  own  free  version  of  the  second  Olympic,  composed 
ior  the  charitable  purpose  of  rattonaltdng  the  Theban 
Eagle. 

**  Qaeen  of  tU  htrmooiont  Ihinsi, 

Daneiof  words  and  fpeakiiiff  itringi, 

What  God,  what  hero.  wiH  ihoa  riagl 

What  happy  oisa  to  eqoal  fflorios  briag  f 

Bef in.  b«cin  thjr  noble  ehoioe. 

And  let  the  hilb  sroood  reflect  the  imace  of  thy  roios. 

Piia  doee  to  Jove  belong, 

Jvn  and  Pisa  elain  thy  mms. 

The  Air  fint-froilB  of  war,  th'  (Nympio  ganes, 

Akidee  oflbr*d  ap  to  Jove ; 

Aleides  to  thy  itriogi  may  move ! 
*  But  oh !  what  man  to  join  with  thesa  caa  worthy  prove  1 

Join  Thenm  boldly  to  their  eaered  namce ; 

Theron  the  nest  honor  elalms; 

Thoron  to  no  nwn  givet  plsee ; 

Is  fiiel  in  Pisa's  and  ia  Virtue's  raoe; 

Theraa  there,  and  ha  aloae. 

E'ea  his  own  swift  IbnAthers  has  oatgooe.*' 

One  of  the  company  eidaimed,  with  the  full  assent 
of  the  net,  that  if  the  orignial  were  madder  than  this, 
it  must  be  incarably  mad.  I  then  tranalated  the  ode 
fiom  the  Greek,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  word  fat 
word ;  and  the  impression  was,  that  in  the  general 
movement  of  the  periods,  in  the  form  of  the  connec- 
ticms  and  trsnaitiona,  and  in  the  sober  rn^esty  of  lofty 
sense,  it  appeared  to  them  to  approach  more  nearly 
than  any  oliier  poetiy  they  had  heard,  to  the  eCyle  of 
our  bible  in  the  prophetic  hooka.  The  first  strophe 
wiU 


'*  Te  haip-oontrolttng  hymas !  (or)  ye  hymas  the  soversigni 
of  harps! 
What  Oodi  what  Bsro  1 
What  man  riiall  we  oeWwats  1 
Thdy  Pim  is  of  Jove, 
Bet  the  Olymplsd  (or  the  Olympic  gsmss)  did  HsrealsB  es- 


Tha  first  froits  of  ths  spofb  of  war. 

Bat  Thsron  for  the  fom^hoissd  ear. 

That  bore  victory  to  him. 

It  bshootss  vi  sow  to  voice  alaod  \ 

The  Jait,  ths  Hovilabls, 

The  bulwark  of  Agrigsotam, 

Of  xsaowaed  ikthen 

Thte  Flower,  even  him 

Who  ptewrves  ha  native  city  erect  and  safe." 

Bat  ara  such  rhetorical  caprioea  oondemnable  only 
ibr  tfieir  deviation  fiom  the  language  of  real  liief 
and  are  they  by  no  other  meana  to  be  precloded,  bat 
by  the  nyjection  of  all  distinctions  between  prose  and 
vene,  aave  that  of  metre  f  Surely,  good  sense,  and  a 
moderate  inaight  into  the  oonatitutioQ  of  the  human 
mind,  would  be  amply  suflkient  to  provCf  that  such 
langaage  and  such  combinations  are  the  iMtive  pro* 
dace  neither  of  the  fiincy  ix>r  of  the  imagination ;  that 
ttieir  operation  oonsiatB  in  the  excitement  of  surprise 


by  the  jnzta-poaition  and  apparent  reconciliation  of 
Widely  diflbrent  or  incompatible  things.  As  when, 
for  instance,  the  hills  are  made  to  reflect  the  image 
of  a  voice.  Surely,  no  tmusual  toste  is  requisite  to 
see  clearly,  that  this  compulsory  juxta-position  ia 
not  produced  by  the  presentotion  of  impressive  or  de- 
lightful forms  to  the  inward  vision,  nor  by  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  modifying  powen  with  which  the 
genius  of  the  poet  had  united  and  inapirited  all  the 
objects  of  his  thought;  that  it  is  therefore  a  species 
of  «nC  a  pure  work  of  the  isttf,  and  implies  a  leisure 
and  self-possession  both  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  m- 
compatible  with  the  steady  fervor  of  a  mind  poa- 
sessed  and  filled  with  the  grandettrof  its  subject  To 
sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sentenca:  When  a  poem, 
or  a  part  of  a  poem,  shall  be  addaced,  which  is  evi- 
dently vicfeos  in  the  figtnes  and  contexture  of  its 
atyle,  yet  for  the  condemnatioa  of  which  no  reaaon 
can  be  assigned,  except  that  it  diflbn  from  the  style 
in  which  men  actually  convene;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  can  I  hold  this  theory  to  be  either  plauflible  or 
practicable,  or  capable  of  furnishing  either  rule,  guid- 
ance, or  precaution,  that  might  not,  more  eaflily  and 
more  safely,  as  well  as  more  naturally,  have  been 
deduced  in  the  author's  own  mind,  from  conaidera- 
tiona  of  grammar,  logic,  and  the  troth  and  nature  of 
tilings,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  works,  wfaoae 
ftme  ianot  of  oiiB  ooontiy,  nor  of  oiii  age. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

€hNiliniatiofr--Cooesnifait  ths  real  oWset  wUeh,  k  is  pioba* 
hie.  Mr.  Wordsworth  had  befbrs  him  ia  his  ctUeal  piafeea 
^ncidation  and  sppiication  of  this. 

It  might  appear  from  some  pasaagns  in  the  fbrmcr 
part  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  prefiioe,  that  he  meant  to 
confine  hia  theory  of  atyle,  and  the  neceasity  of  a 
ckiae  accordance  with  the  actual  language  of  men,  to 
thoae  particular  subgecta  from  low  and  rustic  lifa, 
which,  by  way  of  experiment,  he  hod  puipoaed  to 
naturalise  as  a  new  species  in  oor  Eogliah  poeliy. 
But  fhMn  the  train  of  aigoment  thai  fiiUowa;  fiom 
the  reference  to  Milton ;  and  fhxn  the  spirit  of  his 
critique  on  Gray's  sonnet,  those  aentencea  appear  to 
have  been  rather  courtesies  of  modesty  than  actual 
limhationa  of  his  system.  Tet  so  groundlaas  doea 
thia  system  appear  on  a  dose  exammation;  and  so 
strange  and  overwhelming  in  its  oonseqnenoes,*  that 
I  cannot,  and  I  do  not,  believe  that  the  poet  did  ever 
himself  adopt  it  in  the  unqualified  sense  in  which  his 
expressrons  have  been  understood  by  others,  and 

*  1  had  in  my  mind  the  itrikinff  bat  aatranelstable  epithet, 
which  the  celebrated  Heoddoaaohn  applied  to  the  crest 
fonnder  of  the  Critical  Philoeophy,  *'  Dtr  •lisnermalmende 
A»C'  i.  o.  the  sH-beernriiiof,  or  rather  the  aU-i^-n^tkini- 
ertuUmg  Kant  In  the  leeiUty  and  force  of  compound  epi- 
thets, the  German,  from  the  norober  of  ill  cases  sod  uifleetioBi^ 
ipproschci  to  the  Oieek :  that  langaage  so 

"  Bkm'd  hi  the  happy  sMniags  of  swest  woids." 

It  li  ia  tiN  wolbl  hsiihrnm  ef  Its  ssoads  slaaa  that  the 
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which,  indeed,  according  to  all  the  oommon  laws  of 
interpretation,  they  seem  to  bear.  What  then  did  he 
mean?  I  apprehend,  that  in  the  clear  perception, 
not  unaccomp^ied  with  disgust  or  contempt,  to  the 
gaudy  affectations  of  a  style  which  passed  too  current 
with  too  many  lor  poetic  diction,  (though  in  truth,  it 
had  as  little  pretensions  to  poetry  as  to  logic  or  com- 
mon sense,)  he  narrowed  his  view  for  the  time;  and 
feeling  a  justifiable  preference  for  the  language  of 
nature  and  of  good  sense,  even  in  its  humblest  and 
least  ornamented  forms,  he  suflered  himself  to  ex- 
press, in  terms  at  once  too  large  and  too  ezcluaive,  his 
predilection  for  a  style  the  most  remote  possible  from 
the  false  and  showy  splendor  which  he  wished  to  ex- 
plode. It  M  possible,  that  this  predilection,  at  first 
merely  comparative,  deviated  for  a  time  into  direct 
partiality.  But  the  real  object  which  he  had  in  view 
was,  I  doubt  not,  a  species  of  excellence  which  had 
been  long  beftro  most  happily  characterized  by  the 
judicious  and  amiable  Garve,  whose  works  are  so 
justly  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  Germans,  in  his 
remarks  on  Gkllcrt,  (see  Sammlung  Einiger  Ab> 
handlunged  von  Christian  Garve)  from  which  the 
following  IB  literally  translated.  **  The  talent  that  is 
required  in  prder  to  make  excellent  verses,  is  perhaps 
greater  than,  the  philosopher  is  ready  to  admit,  or 
would  find  it  in  his  power  to  acquire :  the  talent  id 
seek  only  the  apt  expression  of  the  thought,  and  yet 
to  find  at  the  same  time  with  it  the  rhyme  and  the 
metre.  Gellert  possessed  this  happy  gif(,  if  ever  any 
one  of  our  poets  possessed  it ;  and  nothing  perhaps  con- 
tributed more  to  the  great  and  universal  impression 
which  his  &bles  made  on  their  first  publication,  or 
conduces  more  to  their  continued  popolarity.  It  was 
a  strange  and  curious  phenomenon,  and  such  as,  in 
Germany,  had  been  previously  unheard  of,  to  reld 
verses  in  wMeh  every  thing  was  expressed,  just  as 
one  would  wish  to  talk,  and  yet  all  dignified,  attract- 
ive and  interesting;  and  all  at  the  same  time  per- 
'  fectly  correct  as  to  the  measure  of  the  syllables  and 
the  rhyme.  It  is  certain  that  poetry,  when  it  has  at- 
tained this  excellence,  makes  a  far  greater  impression 
than  prose.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  even  the  grati- 
fication which  the  very  rhymes  aflbrd,  becomes  then 
no  longer  a  contemptible  or  trifling  gratification.*' 

However  novel  this  phenomenon  may  have  been 
in  Germany  at  the  time  of  Gellert,  it  is  by  no  means 
new,  nor  yet  of  recent  existence  in  our  language. 
Spite  of  the  licentiousness  with  which  Spenser  ooca- 
skxially  compels  the  orthography  of  his  words  into  a 
iubservienoe  to  his  rhymes,  the  whole  Faiiy  Queen 
is  an  almost  continued  instance  of  this  beauty.  Wal« 
Ufn  song,  '*Go,  lovely  Rose,*'  ^.,  is  doubtless  ftmi- 
liar  to  most  of  my  readers ;  but  if  I  had  happened  to 
have  had  by  me  the  Poems  of  Cotton,  more,  but  far 
less  deservedly,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  Virgil  tra- 
vestied, I  should  have  indulged  myself,  and,  I  think, 
have  gratified  many  who  are  not  acquainted  with  his 
serious  works,  by  selecting  some  admirable  specimens 
of  this  style.  There  are  not  a  few  poems  in  that  vo- 
lume, replete  with  every  excellence  of  thought,  im- 
age, and  passion,  which  we  expect  or  desire  in'  the 
poetiy  of  the  milder  mow ;  and  yet  to  worded,  that 


the  reader  sees  no  one  reason  either  in  the  selection 
or  the  order  of  the  words,  why  he  might  not  hs"^ 
said  the  very  same  in  an  appropriate  cooveisatioii. 
and  cannot  conceive  how  indeed  he  could  have  ex- 
pressed such  thoughts  otherwise,  without  loss  or  in 
juiy  to  his  meaning. 

But,  in  truth,  our  language  is,  and.  from  the  fint 
dawn  of  poetry,  ever  has  been,  particnlariy  rich  in 
compoeitions  distinguished  by  this  excellence.  The 
final  6,  which  is  now  mute,  in  Chaucer's  age  was 
either  sounded  or  dropt  indifierently.  We  ourselves 
still  use  either  beUfoed  or  bdcw^d,  aecording  as  the 
rhyme,  or  measure,  or  the  purpose  of  more  or  leas  so- 
lemnity may  require.  Let  the  reader,  tlirn,  only 
adopt  the  pronunciation  of  the  poet,  and  of  the  court 
at  which  he  lived,  both  with  respect  to  the  final  « 
and  to  the  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable,  I  woald 
then  venture  to  ask  what,  even  in  the  colloquial  lan- 
guage of  elegant  and  unafiected  women,  (who  are  the 
peculiar  mistresses  of ''  pure  English,  and  undefiled,**) 
what  could  we  hear  more  natural,  or  seemingly  more 
unstudied,  than  the  following  stanzas  from  Chaucer's 
Troilus  and  Creseide. 

"  And  afker  thia  forth  to  the  gale  be  went, 
Tber  u  Creieido  oat  rode  «  Tall  fode  paai: 
And  up  and  doon  there  mode  he  many  a  irmt^ 
And  to  himself  full  oft  he  nid.  Alas! 
Fro  hennis  rode  ray  blissa  aad  my  solas: 
At  would  bliasful  God  now  for  his  joie, 
1  might  her  tene  a«en  oome  into  Troie ! 
And  to  the  yonder  hill  I  gan  her  guide, 
Alas !  and  there  1  took  of  her  my  leave : 
And  yond  I  saw  her  to  her  fathir  ride ; 
For  tonrow  of  which  my  hearte  shall  to-clevs ; 
And  hithhr  home  I  came  when  it  was  eve ; 
And  here  I  dwell ;  out-east  from  aUe  joie. 
And  chall,  til  I  maie  aeeo  her  efte  ia  Troie. 
And  of  hinnelfe  imaginid  he  ofle 
To  ben  defhitid,  pale  and  waxen  lem 
Than  he  was  wonte,  and  that  men  saidin  softe. 
What  may  it  he  1    Who  can  the  sothe  goest. 
Why  TroiloB  hath  all  this  heaviness  1 
And  al  this  n'  as  but  his  melaneholie, 
That  he  had  of  himselfe  such  phaatasie. 
Another  time  imatinin  he  would  t 

That  every  wight,  that  passed  him  by  the  wey 
Had  of  him  ronthe.  and  that  they  saien  sboold, 
I  am  right  sorry,  Troihis  will  die ! 
And  thua  he  drove  a  daie  yet  forth  or  twoy. 
As  ye  have  herde :  suche  life  gan  he  to  lede 
As  he  that  strove  betwixin  hope  and  drede : 

For  which  him  likid  b  his  soogis  shewe 
Th'  eochesoo  of  his  wo  as  he  best  might. 
And  made  a  songe  of  wordia  but  a  fewe. 
Somewhat  hb  woeful!  herte  for  to  light. 
And  when  he  was  from  every  mann'is  sight 
With  softe  voice  he  of  his  lady  dere. 
That  absent  was,  gan  sing  as  ye  may  hear : 
*  •  •  *  »         *        e 

This  song  when  he  thus  soogin  had,  fall  sooa 
He  Ml  again  into  his  sighis  olde : 
And  every  night,  as  was  his  woote  to  done, 
He  stode  tho  bright  moone  to  beholde. 
And  all  his  sorrowo  to  the  moono  he  tolde. 
And  said :  I  wis,  when  thou  art  hornid  newe. 
I  shall  he  glad,  if  al  the  world  be  trewe!*' 

Another  exquisite  master  of  this  species  of  style, 
where  the  scholar  and  the  poet  supplies  the  material, 
but  the  perfect  well-bred  gentleman  the  expressions 
and  the  arrangement,  is  George  Herbert.    Ai  from 
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the  nature  of  the  sabiect,  and  the  too  frequent  quaint, 
nen  of  the  thonghti,  hk  **  Temple,  or  Sacred  Poems 
and  Private  Ejaculations,"  are  comparatively  but  lit- 
tle known,  I  shall  extract  two  poems.  The  firat  is  a 
sonnet,  equally  admirable  ibr  the  weight,  number, 
and  eipression  of  the  thoughts,  and  for  the  simple  dig- 
nity of  the  language.  (Unless,  indeed,  a  fastidious 
taste  should  object  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  line.) 
The  second  is  a  poem  of  greater  length,  which  I  have 
chosen  not  only  lor  the  present  purpose,  but,  likewise, 
as  a  striking  example  and  illustration  of  an  assertion 
hazarded  in  a  former  page  of  tbeae  sketches :  namely, 
2hat  the  characteristic  fault  of  our  elder  pools  is  the 
revene  of  tliat  whicti  distinguishes  too  many  of  our 
mora  recent  vemfian;  Itae  one  conveying  the  most 
fantastic  tlv>ugtit8  m  the  most  correct  and  natural  lan- 
guage ;  the  other  in  the  most  fantastic  language  con- 
veying the  most  trivial  thoughts.  The  latter  is  a  rid- 
dle of  words;  the  former  an  enigma  of  thoughts.  The 
one  reminds  me  of  an  odd  passage  in  Drayton's  Ideas  : 

SONNET  nc. 
As  other  men.  m  I  mrsclf  do  moM, 
Wbjr  in  this  tort  I  wrwt  iiiTention  so ; 
And  why  tbew  tiddg  metaphors  I  lue. 
liMTinc  the  path  the  greater  part  do  go  1 
I  will  fesoire  70a  :  /  am  /mmCic/ 

The  odier  recalls  a  still  odder  passage  in  the  "  Stn- 
aoogub;  or  the  Shaiom  of  the  TVmpfe,'*  a  connected 
series  of  poems  m  imitation  of  Herbert's  ''Tkxfli," 
and  in  some  editions  annexed  to  it 

O  bow  mf  mind 
b  grsvelPd! 

Not  s  thought. 
That  I  can  find, 

Bot't  ravell'd 

All  to  Dongfal ! 
Buort  endi  of  tniedi^ 
Aod  namw  ihredt 

Oriiete; 
Kaot's  nailed  railh, 

Looee  brokeo  tafti 
Oftwiats; 
Are  ny  torn  niedltation*a  ragsed  clothing. 
Which,  woand  and  woren.  ihape  a  iute  for  nothing: 
One  while  I  think,  and  then  I  am  in  pain 
To  think  bow  to  onthink  that  thoogbt  again ! 

Immediately  after  these  burlesque  passages,  I  can- 
not proceed  to  the  extracts  promised,  without  chang- 
ing the  ludicrous  tone  of  feeling  by  the  interposition 
of  the  three  following  stanzas  of  Herbert's; 

VIITUS. 
Sweet  day.  so  cool,  ao  calm,  to  bright. 
The  bridal  of^he  earth  and  tkj: 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night. 

For  thoo  most  dye ! 
Sweet  sose,  whose  hoe  angry  and  brave 
Bids  the  rash  gaaer  wipe  Us  eye  : 
Thy  root  is  over  in  Its  grave. 

And  diou  most  dye! 

Sweet  sprioy,  fall  of  sweet  days  aod  roses, 
A  nest,  where  sweets  compaeled  lie : 
My  mosie  shows  ye  have  yoor  closes, 
Aod  all  most  dye  I 

THK  BOSOH-fllN. 

A  Sonnett  hy  George  Herbert. 
Lord,  with  what  care  hast  thou  begirt  as  ronod  ? 
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Deiiver  os  to  laws ;  they  ssad  os  boond 

To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengem, 
Pnlpits  snd  Sundays,  sorrow  dogging  sin. 

Afflictions  sorted,  angniah  of  all  sises. 

Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  eatch  ns  in. 
Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises ; 
Blessings  before  hand,  ties  of  gratefulness. 

The  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  our  ears : 

Without,  onr  shame ;  within,  our  consciences ; 
Angels  snd  grace,  otomal  hopes  and  feaxs ! 

Yet  all  these  fences,  and  their  whole  array. 

One  cunning  betom-sin  blows  quite  away. 

LOVE  UNKNOWN. 

Dear  friend,  sit  down,  the  tale  is  long  and  sad : 
.    And  in  my  fainlings,  I  presume,  your  Ioto 
Will  more  comply  than  help.    A  Lord  I  bad, 
And  have,  of  whom  some  grounds,  which  may  Improve, 
I  hokt  for  two  lives,  and  both  livss  ip  me. 
To  him  I  brought  a  dish  of  fruit  one  day 
And  in  the  middle  placed  my  heart.    But  he 

a  aigh  to  say) 
Lookt  on  a  servant  who  did  know  his  eye. 
Beixvi  than  you  know  me,  or  (which  is  one) 
Than  I  myseir.    The  serrani  instantly, 
Quitting  the  fruit,  seix'd  on  my  heert  alone. 
And  threw  it  in  a  font,  wherein  did  fkll 
A  stream  of  Mood,  which  issoed  fnm  the  side 
Of  a  great  rock :  I  well  remember  all. 
And  have  good  cause :  there  it  was  dipt  and  dy'd. 
And  washt.  and  wrung  !  the  very  ringing  yet 
Enforeeth  toais.    Fmr  keert  wot  /ml.  /  fear. 
Indeed  't  is  trtie.   1  did  and  do  commit 
Blany  a  fault,  more  tlian  my  lease  will  bear ; 
Yet  still  ask'd  pardon,  and  was  not  deny'd. 
But  yon  shall  bear.    After  my  heart  was  well. 
And  dean  and  fttir,  aa  1  one  eventide. 

(I  sigh  to  tslU) 
Walkt  by  myself  abroad,  I  saw  a  large 
And  spacious  furnace  flaming,  and  thereon 
A  boiling  eaUmn,  round  about  whose  verge 
Was  in  great  letters  set  AFFLICTION. 
The  greatness  show'd  the  owner.   So  I  weat 
To  fetch  a  sacrifice  out  of  my  fold. 
Thinking  with  that,  which  I  did  thus  present. 
To  warm  his  love,  which,  I  did  fear,  grew  cold. 
But  as  toy  heart  did  tender  it,  the  man 
Who  was  to  take  it  from  me,  slipt  his  hand. 
And  threw  my  heaH  into  the  scalding  pan ; 
My  heart  that  brought  it  (do  yon  understand  1) 
The  offerer' §  heart.    Tour  heart  »a#  hard,  I  fear. 
Indeed  't  is  tmo.    I  found  a  callous  matter 
Began  to  spread  and  to  expatiate  there : 
But  with  a  richer  blood  than  scalding  water 
I  bathed  it  often,  e*en  with  holy  bk>od. 
Which  at  a  board,  while  many  drank  ban  wias» 
A  friend  did  steal  into  my  cop  for  good, 
E'en  taken  inwardly,  and  most  divine 
To  supple  hardnesses.    Bat  at  the  length 
Ont  of  the  caldron  getting,  soon  I  fled 
Unto  my  bouse,  where  to  repair  the  smngth 
Which  I  had  loet,  1  hasted  to  my  bed ; 
But  when  I  thought  to  skep  out  all  these  frails, 

(I  sigh  to  speat.) 
I  found  that  some  bad  staiTd  the  bed  with  thoagbli. 
I  would  ssy  thome.  Dear,  eonhl  my  heart  not  break. 
When  with  my  pleasures  even  my  rest  was  gone  1 
Full  well  I  understood  who  had  been  there ; 
For  I  hod  given  the  key  to  none  but  one : 
It  must  be  he.    rear  heart  wm  dull,  I  fear. 
Indeed  a  slack  and  sleepy  state  of  mind 
Did  oft  possess  me :  so  that  when  I  pray*d, 
Though  my  lips  went,  my  heart  did  stay  behind. 
Bat  all  my  scores  were  by  another  paid. 
Who  took  my  guilt  npon  him.    TVa/y,  frieiei: 
Ar  ought  I  hear^  wear  master  ehowe  to  yea 
More  favor  than  90U  wot  of*   Mark  tie  end  t 
The  font  did  only  what  was  old  renew : 
T%e  eeldron  envpled  what  was  grown  too  hard  : 
The  thone  did  quiekeu  what  woe  grown  too  datf  •' 
329 
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AUiiibm  »tTwt  U  mmtd  wkat  yon  had  mmrr'i. 
Whtrtfore  be  ekeer*d  tmi  prmue  him  to  tkifuU 
Saek  dav*  Mch  i&w,  each  monutU  af  tk«  wmk^ 
Who  fain  would  ko»o  y«ti  be  mi9,  tmdor,  ^niek  I 


CHAPTER  XX 

Th^  former  inbijeet  continued— The  nentral  ifrle,  or  that 
eommoa  to  Proee  and  Poetry,  exempUfled  bj  ipcoiiDeiie 
fVom  Chenoer.  Herbert,  &c. 

I  HAVS  no  fear  in  declaring  my  conviction,  that  the 
excellence  defined  and  exempltfied  in  the  preceding 
Chapter  is  not  the  characteristic  excellence  of  Mr. 
Wordaworth's  style ;  becaoae  I  can  add  with  equal 
sincerity,  that  it  is  precluded  .by  higher  powers.  The 
praise  of  uniform  adherence  to  genuine,  logical  Eng- 
lish, is  undoubtedly  his;  nay,  laying  the  main  em- 
phasis on  the  word  uniform,  I  will  dare  add,  that  of 
all  contemporaiy  poets,  it  is  his  dUme.  For  in  a  less 
absolute  sense  of  the  word,  I  should  certainly  mdude 
Mr.  Bowles,  Lord  Byron,  and,  as  to  all  his  later 
wridngs,  Mr.  SouniEr,  the  exceptions  in  their  works 
being  so  few  and  unimportant  But  of  the  specific 
excellence  described  in  the  quotation  from  Carve,  I 
appear  to  find  more  and  more  undoubted  specimens 
in  the  work  of  others;  for  instance,  among  the  minor 
poems  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  and  of  our  illustrious 
Laureate,  "^o  me  it  will  always  remain  a  singular 
and  noticeable  Act,  that  a  theory  which  would  estab- 
lish this  lingua  ecmmuma,  not  only  as  the  best,  but  as 
the  only  commendable  style,  should  have  proceeded 
from  a  poet  whose  diction,  neit  to  that  of  Shakspear« 
and  Milton,  appears  to  me  of  all  others  the  most  indi- 
mduaiUzed  and  characteristic.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  I  am  now  interpreting  the  controvert- 
ed passages  of  Mr.  W.'s  critical  prefiice  by  the  pui^ 
pose  and  object  which  he  may  be  supposad  to  have 
intended,  rather  than  by  the  sense  which  the  words 
themselves  must  convey,  if  they  are  taken  without 
this  aUowaace. 

A  person  of  any  taste,  who  bad  but  studied  three 
or  four  of  Shakspeare's  principal  plays,  would,  with- 
out the  name  affixed,  scarcely  foil  to  recognize  as 
Shakspeare's,  a  quotation  from  any  other  play,  though 
but  of  a  few  lines.  A  similar  peculiarity,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  attends  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style,  when- 
ever he  speaks  in  his  own  person;  or  whenever, 
though  under  a  feigned  name,  it  is  clear  that  he  him- 
self is  still  speaking,  as  in  the  dififerent  dramatis  pe^ 
sons  of  th6  "  Recluse.**  Even  in  the  other  poems 
in  which  he  purposes  to  be  most  dramatic,  thero  are 
fow  in  which  it  does  not  occasionally  burst  forth. 
The  reader  might  often  address  the  poet  in  his  own 
words  with  reference  to  the  persons  introduced: 

"  It  MMini,  as  I  retrace  the  ballad  line  by  line, 
Thet  but  half  of  it  is  theita,  and  the  better  half  ia  thine." 

Who,  having  been  previously  acquainted  with  any 
considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  publica- 
tions, and  having  studied  them  with  a  full  feeling  of 
the  author's  genius,  wouM  not  at  once  claim  as 
Wordsworthian,  the  little  poem  oo  the  rainbow  ?. 

**T1w  ehiM  Is  fkthtr  of  Iks  oua.  Ibe.** 


Or  In  the  **  Lucy  Gray  r 

*'  No  mate,  no  oomrade  Loey  knsw; 
She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor ; 
The  owoeteot  thing  that  ever  gram 
Baaide  m  kttataM  door,** 

Or  in  the  "  Idle  Shepherd-boys  r 

*  Alont  the  river's  atony  OMiie 
The  aand-lark  chants  a  joyous  soag ; 
The  thrush  ia  bnay  in  the  wood. 
And  earoia  loud  and  strooff. 
A  thooaand  lambs  are  oa  ths  rook. 
AU  newly  born !  both  eutk  sod  skf 
Keep  jubilee,  and  mora  than  all, 
Thoae  boy*  with  their  (raen  eoronal, 
They  nerer  bear  the  ei7> 
That  plaintive  eiy  wUeh  op  the  hiU 
■  Cornea  from  the  depth  of  Donfeon  Gill.** 

Need  I  mention  the  exquisite  description  of  the  Sa« 
Lock  in  the  *'  BUnd  Highland  Boy.**  Who  but  a  poei 
tells  a  tale  in  such  language  to  the  little  ooes  fay  the 
fireside  as— - 

'*Yet  bad  he  many  a  Rstlen  dieam. 
Both  when  he  heard  the  ea(le*i  aeream. 
And  when  be  heard  the  toiTent*i  roar. 
And  heard  the  water  beat  the  afaoie 

Near  wheie  their  cottoco  stood. 

Beaide  a  lake  their  cottage  itood. 
Not  small  like  oun  a  peoeefhl  flood ; 
Bot  one  of  mighty  aiae,  and  atrange 
That  rough  or  amooth  la  fall  of   ' 
And  atirring  in  ita  bed. 

For  to  thia  lake  by  night  sod  day. 
"nie  graot  aaa-woter  finda  lis  way 
Through  hmg,  long  windings  of  ths  hOk, 
And  diinka  up  sD  the  pretty  rilb; 

And  riven  loige  and  stroof : 

Then  huniea  baek  the  road  it  earns— 
Returaa  on  errand  Mill  the  aamet 
Thia  did  it  when  the  earth  was  new ; 
And  thia  for  eveimore  will  do, 

Aa  long  as  eaith  shall  last. 

And  with  the  commg  of  the  tide, 
Come  boats  and  ships  that  swosily  lUs. 
Between  the  woods  sad  lofty  rocks ; 
And  to  the  ibepherd  with  their  flocks 
Bring  take  of  dktont  landa.'* 


I  might  quote  almost  the  whole  of  hia  * 
but  take  the  fbltowing  stanaM : 

"  Bat  as  you  have  before  been  told, 
Thia  tripling,  sportive,  gay  and  bold. 
And  with  his  donelng  orast. 
Bo  besutiful,  through  lavage  hmds 
Hsd  roam'd  about  with  vagrant  b 
Of  Indians  ia  the  West. 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  higk. 
The  tumult  of  a  trapie  sky. 
Blight  well  bedaoffsroas  food 
For  him,  a  youth  to  whom  was  givsa 
So  much  of  earth,  so  mooh  of  heavsa, 
And  auch  impetuous  Mood. 

Whatever  ia  thoae  elimss  he  bead 
Irregular  in  right  or  aonad. 
Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A  kindred  impuhe ;  aeem*d  aDied 
To  hia  own  powera,  and  justifM 

Hie  worfcioga  of  his  fassft 

Nor  less  to  feed  voluptuous  thought 
Ths  besnlsoaB  fonns  of  natun 


Bon,* 
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Fair  tnm  sod  loreij  flowen; 
TIw  breen*  their  owo  lanmior  leot, 
Tbo  Stan  had  reelinirv,  which  they  tent 
Into  thoM  magie  bovren. 

Ye<  ill  bii  word  parraitt.  I  ween, 
That  fometinies  there  did  interTene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent 
For  poniona,  linked  to  fornit  lo  Tair 
And  atateljr,  need*  muat  have  their  ihan 
or  noble  • 


Bat  fimn  Mr.  Wordiworth'n  more  elevated  oompo- 
aitiant,  which  already  fbrm  three-foarths  of  his  works ; 
and  will,  I  trtnt,  constitute  hereafter  a  still  larger 
proportion ; — ^fiom  these,  whether  in  rhyme  or  blank 
Tene,  it  would  be  difficult,  and  almost  superfluous, 
to  select  instances  ofa  diction  peculiarly  his  own ;  of 
a  atyle  which  cannot  be  imitated  without  its  being 
at  once  recognised,  as  originating  in  Mr.  Worda* 
-worth.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  open  on  any  one  of 
his  loftier  straini,  that  does  not  contain  examples  of 
tfak;  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  lines  are  more 
excellent,  and  most  like  the  author.  For  those  who 
may  happen  to  have  been  less  familiar  with  his 
writings,  I  will  give  three  specimens  taken  with  little 
choice.  The  first  ftnm  th^  lines  on  the  '*Bot  op 
WiifAin>B-M^>*"~who 


"  Blew  mimic  hootingi  to  the  silent  owls. 
That  they  mifcht  answer  him.   And  they  would  ihoat, 
Aeioie  the  watery  TtJe  and  about  again 
With  king  haltooa,  and  icreama.  and  ^boci  load 
Bedoobled  and  redoubled,  concourM  wild 
or  mirth,  and  joennd  din.    And  when  it  cbanc'd. 
That  paoiee  of  deep  tilenee  mock'd  his  ekili. 
Then  wmeUmiU  in  thai  ailemee,  mkile  he  hmng 
Littmimg^  a  gentle  ehoek  ^  mild  eurpriae 
Has  earned  far  into  hie  heart  the  voiu 
Qf  meiwetain  terrtnie ;  or  the  vieible  ecene/* 
Wonid  enter  nnawaree  into  his  mind 
With  ail  ite  eoUmn  imageriff  ite  roekOt 
He  teoode,  and  that  KHcniain  heaoen,  reeeiaed 
Into  the  boe0m  of  the  eUady  lake." 


*  Mr.  Wordwortb'a  having  judleiooely  adopted 
wfkP'  im  this  pn«a«e  for  **  a  wild  ecene"  as  it  stood  in  the 
loraer  editioo.  enconrages  me  to  haxavd  a  remark,  which  I 
Gortainly  should  not  have  made  in  the  works  of  a  poet  loss 
aoslercly  aeearate  in  the  use  of  words,  than  he  is.  to  bis  own 
gieat  honor.  It  respects  the  propriety  of  the  word  **  mshs" 
•vaa  in  the  seoteooe  in  which  it  is  retained.  Drpden,  and  be 
oahr  in  his  more  careloss  verses,  was  iha  first,  as  far  ss  my 
researches  have  discovered,  who  for  the  convenience  of  rhyme 
mod  this  word  in  the  vague  sense,  which  has  been  since  too 
eaneot,  ovea  in  oor  best  writers,  and  which  (onfortonately,  1 
tUak)  is  gIvM  as  its  first  explanation  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Die* 
tMoary.  and  therefore  would  betaken  by  an  incautious  reader 
as  its  proper  sense.  In  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  the  word  is 
never  used  without  some  ek>ar  rafereooe,  iiroper  or  meta- 
phorical, to  the  theatre.   TbusMihon; 

**  Osdar  and  pine,  sod  fir,  and  brandibig  palm. 
A  sylvan  ecene ;  and  aa  die  ranks  aaoend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view." 

I  ohJact  to  any  extension  of  its  meaning,  because  the  word 
is  alieady  more  equivocal  than  .might  be  wished  ;  inasmuch 
aa  in  the  Umited  use  which  I  recommend,  it  may  still  signify 
two  different  things ;  namely,  the  scenery,  and  the  characters 
and  actions  preeeoted  on  the  stage  during  the  presence  of 
particular  scenes.  It  can  therefore  be  preserved  from  ob- 
oemHtw  only  br  keeping  the  original  sigaMcatioa  fUl  In  the 


"  napaie  thoa  for  another  SI 
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The  second  abali  be  that  noble  imitatiip  of  Dny- 
font  (if  it  was  not  rather  a  coinddenoe)  in  the  "  Jo- 
anna." 

*'  When  I  bad  gaied  perhaps  two  minutes*  space. 
Joanna,  kioking  in  my  ryes,  beheM 
That  ravif  hment  of  mine,  and  laugh*d  akiad. 
The  rock,  like  someihiog  starting  from  a  sleep, 
Tpok  up  the  lady's  voice,  and  laugh* d  again  ! 
That  ancient  woman  seated  on  Helm-crag 
Was  ready  writh  her  cavern !    Hamimar-eeart 
And  the  tail  sleep  of  Silver-How,  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  laughter :  southern  Jjougkrigg  heard. 
And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  mountain  tone. 
Helvillon  far  into  the  clear  blue  sky 
Carriml  the  lady's  voice ! — old  Skiddaw  blew 
His  speaking  trumpet ! — ^baek  out  of  the  clouds 
From  Glaramara  southward  came  the  voice : 
And  Kirkstone  tossed  it  firom  his  misty  bead  !  ** 

The  third,  which  is  in  rhjrme,  I  take  from  the 
"  Song  at  the  feast  of  Broughap  Castle  upon  the  re- 
storation of  Lord  Cliffi>rd,the  shepherd  to  the  eetates 
of  his  ancestors." 

"  Now  another  day  is  eomo 
Fitter  hopes,  and  noUer  doom : 
He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crook. 
And  bath  buried  deep  his  book ; 
Jlrmour  nuting  m  the  halle 
On  the  blood  of  Clifford  eaUe  ; 
Qnell  the  Scot,  exelaime  the  Imce  I 
Bear  me  t»  the  heart  of  F^aneOf 
le  the  longing  ef  the  ehield— 
Tell  thy  name,  than  trembling  Jidd! 
Field  <tf  death,  wherever  than  be, 
Graan  than  with  emr  vietorw! 
Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour, 
When  our  shepherd,  in  his  power, 
Mailed  and  horsed  with  lance  and  sword. 
To  his  ancestors  restored. 
Like  a  re-appearing  star. 
Like  a  glory  from  afar. 
Firet  ehall  head  the  jUck  of  war  P* 

Alas  !  the  fervent  harper  did  not  knew. 
That  fo(  a  tranquil  soul  the  lay  was  fraaied. 
Who.  k)Ag  compelled  in  humbk)  walks  to  ffo. 
Was  softened  uto  feeling,  soothed,  and  tamed. 
Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  Bo  • 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
7^«  eilenee  that  iainthe  etarrp  ehif. 
The  eleep  that  ia  amang  the  landy  hilU." 

The  words  themselves  in  the  feregoing  exiraolii 
are,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  common,  for  the  greater 
part  (But  in  what  poem  are  they  not  so  ?  if  wa  ei- 
cept  a  few  misadventunnis  attempts  to  translate  the 
arts  and  sciences  into  verse  f)  In  the  "  EzcniaioD,'* 
the  number  of  polysyllabic  (or  what  the  common 
people  call,  dictionary)  words  is  more  than  ueuaUy 
great  (And  so  must  it  needs  be,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  an  author's  conception,  and 
his  solicitude  to  express  them  with  prednon.)    But 


t  Which  Copland  scarce  had  spoke,  but  quickly  every  hill 
Upon  her  verge  that  stands,  the  neighboring  valleys  fill . 
Helvillon  from  bis  height,  it  through  the  mountains  threw. 
From  whom  as  soon  again,  the  sound  Dwnbalraee  drew. 
From  whose  stone-tropbied  head,  it  on  the  ffendroee  went. 
Which,  tow'rds  the  sea  again,  resounded  it  to  Dent : 
That  Broadwater,  therewiifa  within  her  banks  asteoad. 
In  sailing  to  tho  sea  toM  it  to  Egremaund, 
Whose  buiMings,  walks,  and  streets,  with  echoes  lood  sod 

long. 
Did  nifhtiljr  eoouBsod  old  C^/sai  for  her  soag ! 
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are  those  ivords  in  thoge  place*,  commonly  employed 
m  real  life  to  express  the  same  thought  or  outward 
thing?  Are  they  the  style  used  in  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  spoken  words7  No !  nor  are  the  modes 
of  connexions :  and  still  leas  the  breaks  and  transi- 
tions. *  Would  any  but  a  poet — at  least  could  anyone 
without  being  conscious  that  he  had  expressed  him- 
self with  noticeable  vivacity — have  described  a  bird 
singing  loud,  by  "  The  thrush  is  busy  in  the  wood  ?" 
Or  have  spoken  of  boys  with  a  string  of  club-muss 
round  their  rusty  hats,  as  the  boys  "  wilh  their  green 
coronal  V*  Or  have  translated  a  beautiful  May  day, 
into  "  Both  earth  and  $ky  keep  jubike  f"  Or  have 
Inought  all  the  different  marks  and  circumsrances  of 
a  sea-lock  before  the  mind,  as  the  actions  of  a  living 
and  acting  power?  Or  have  represented  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sky  in  tlie  water,  as  '*  That  uncertain  hea- 
ven received  irUo  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake  ?"  Even 
the  grammatical  construction  is  not  unfrequently  pe- 
culiar ;  as  *'  The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high,  the 
tumult  of  a  tropic  sky,  might  well  be  dangerous  food 
to  him,  a  youth  to  whom  was  given,  &c.*'  There  is 
a  peculiarity  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  aiwapri^ov 
(i.  e.  the  omission  of  the  connective  particle  before 
the  last  of  several  words,  or  several  sentences,  used 
grammatically  as  single  words,  all  being  in  the  same 
case,  and  governing  or  governed  by  the  same  verb) 
and  not  less  in  the  construction  of  words  by  apposi- 
tion {to  him  a  youth.)  In  short,  were  there  excluded 
from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetic  compositions  all  that  a 
literal  adherence  to  the  theory  of  his  preface  voould 
exclude,  two-thirds  at  least,  of  the  marked  beauties 
of  his  poetry  must  be  erased.  For  a  fiir  greater 
number  of  lines  would  be  sacrificed,  than  in  any 
other  recent  poet;  because  the  pleasure  received 
from  Wordsworth's  poems  being  less  derived  either 
from  excitement  of  curiosity,  or  the  rajiid  flow  of 
narration,  the  striking  possages  form  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  value.  I  do  not  adduce  it  as  a  fair  crite- 
rion of  comparative  excellence,  nor  do  I  even  think 
it  such ;  but  merely  as  matter  of  fact.  I  affirm,  that 
from  no  contemporary  writer  could  so  many  lines  be 
quoted,  without  reference  to  the  poem  in  which  they 
are  found,  for  their  own  independent  weight  or 
beanty.  From  the  sphere  of  my  own 'experience  I 
can  bring  to  my  recollection  three  persons  of  no  every 
day  powers  and  acquirements,  who  had  read  the 
poems  of  others  with  more  and  more  unallayed  plea- 
sure, and  had  thought  more  highly  of  their  authors, 
as  poets ;  who  yet  have  confessed  to  me,  tliat  fiom 
no  modem  work  had  so  many  passages  started  np^ 
anew  in  their  minds  at  difierent  times,  and  as  difl^r- 
ent  occasions  .had  awakened  a  meditative  mood. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Remarks  on  the  present  mode  of  oondueting  critical  journali. 

Long  have  I  wished  to  see  a  fair  and  philosophical 
inquisition  into  the  character  of  Wordsworth,  as  a 
poet,  on  the  evidence  of  bis  published  works ;  and  a 
positive,  not  a  comparative,  appreciatkm  of  their 


characteristic  excellences,  deficiencies,  and  defecfeiL 
I  know  no  claim,  that  the  mere  opinion  of  any  indi- 
vidual can  have  to  weigh  down  the  opinion  of  the 
author  himself;  against  the  probability  of  whose  pa- 
rental partiality  we  ought  to  set  that  of  his  haviog 
thought  longer  and  more  deeply  on  the  subject  But 
I  should  call  that  investigation  fair  and  philosophical, 
in  which  the  critic  announces  and  endeavon  lo  ea* 
tablish  the  principles,  which  he  holds  for  the  fbnnda- 
tion  of  poetry  ii^  general,  with  the  specificadoa  of 
these  in  their  application  to  the  difibrent  dosses  of 
poetry.  Having  thus  prepared  his  canons  of  criticism 
for  praise  and  condemnation,  he  would  proceed  to 
particularize  the  most  striking  passages  to  which  ha 
deems  them  applicable,  faithfully  noticing  the  fre- 
quent or  infrequent  recurrence  of  similar  merits  or 
defects,  and  as  faithfully  disdngoishing  what  is  cha- 
racteristic from  wh.1t  is  accidental,  or  a  mere  flag- 
ging of  the  wing.  Then,  if  his  premises  be  rational, 
his  deductions  legitimate,  and  his  conclusions  justly 
applied,  the  reader,  and  possibly  the  poet  himselC 
may  adopt  his  judgment  in  the  light  o(judgment,  and 
in  the  independence  of  free  agency.  If  he  has  erred, 
he  presents  his  errors  in  a  definite  place  and  tangible 
form,  and  holds  tho  toreh  and  guides  the  way  to  their 
detection. 

I  most  willingly  admit,  and  estimate  at  a  high  value, 
the  services  which  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
others  formed  aAerwards  on  the  same  pbn,  have 
rendered  to  society  in  the  diflfusion  of  knowledge.  I 
think  the  commencement  of  the  Kdinbuigh  Review, 
an  important  epoch  in  periodical  criticism ;  and  that 
it  has  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  literary  re- 
public, and,  indeed,  of  the  reading  public  at  large,  ibr 
having  originated  the  scheme  of  reviewing  ihoee 
books  only  which  are  susceptible  and  deserving  of 
argumentative  criticism.  Not  less  meritorious,  and 
far  more  faithfully,  and,  in  general,  far  more  ably 
executed,  is  their  plan  of  supplying  the  vacant  place 
of  the  trash  of  mediocrity,  wisely  lefl  to  sink  into  ob- 
livion by  their  own  weight,  with  original  essays  on 
the  most  interesting  subjects  of  the  time,  religious  or 
political ;  in  which  the  titles  of  the  books  or  pam- 
phlets prefixed  furnish  only  the  name  and  occasion 
of  the  disquisition.  I  do  not  arraign  the  keenness  or 
asperity  of  its  damnatory  style,  in  and  for  itself^  as 
long  aa  the  author  is  addressed  or  treated  as  the  mere 
impersbnation  of  the  work  then  under  trial.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  them  on  this  account,  so  long  as  no 
peraonal  allusions  are  admitted,  and  t\^  recommit- 
ment (for  new  trial)  of  juvenile  performances,  that 
were  published,  perhaps  foi^tlen,  many  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  review :  since  for  the 
forcing  back  of  such  works  to  public  notice  no  mo- 
tives are  easily  araignable,  but  such  as  are  furnished 
to  the  critic  by  his  own  personal  malignity ;  or  what 
IB  still  worse,  by  a  habit  of  malignity  in  the  fbns  of 
mere  wantonness. 

**  No  private  rnidro  they  need,  no  persons]  spile 
The  vtvft  tectio  ii  ill  own  dHifcht ! 
All  enmity,  all  envy,  they  diiclaim, 
Diuntorctted  tbievei  of  oyr  food  name : 
CooU  sober  moidsrsfs  of  their  neighbor's  fksM  I** 

ax.  o. 
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£Teiy  censure,  eTeiy  aarcaani  reflpecting  a  publi- 
cation which  the  critio,  with  the  criticised  work 
oefore  him,  can  make  good,  is  the  critic's  right  The 
writer  is  authorized  to  reply,  but  not  to  complain. 
Neither  can  any  one  prescribe  to  the  critic,  how  soft 
or  how  hard ;  how  friendly  or  how  bitter,  shall  be 
the  phrases  which  he  is  to  select  for  the  expression 
of  such  reprehension  or  ridicule.  The  critic  must 
know  what  eflect  it  is  his  object  to  produce ;  and 
with  a  view  to  this  eflect  most  he  weigh  his  words. 
But  as  soon  as  the  critic  betrays  that  he  knows  more 
>f  his  author  than  the  author's  publications  could 
hare  told  hin ;  as  soon  as  from  this  more  intimate 
knowledge,  elsewhere  obtained,  he  avails  himself  of 
the  slightest  trait  againtt  the  author,  his  censure  in- 
stantly becomes  penonal  injury,  his  sarrasms  person- 
al insults.  He  ceases  to  be  a  critic,  and  takes  upon 
him  the  most  contemptible  character  to  which  a 
rational  creature  can  be  degraded,  that  of  a  gossip, 
backbiter,  and  pasquillant :  but  with  this  heavy  ag- 
gravation, that  he  steals  the  unquiet,  the  deforming 
passions  of  the  World  into  the  Museum  ;  into  the 
very  place,  which,  itext  to  the  chapel  or  oratory, 
should  be  our  sanctuary,  and  secure  place  of  refuge ; 
effen  abominations  on  the  altar  of  the  muses ;  and 
makes  its  sacred  paling  the  very  circle  in  which  he 
conjures  up  the  lying  and  profane  spirit 

This  determination  of  unlicensed  personality,  and 
of  permitted  and  legitimate  censure  (which  I  owe  in 
part  to  the  illustrious  Lessing,  himself  a  model  of 
acute,  spirited,  sometimes  stinging,  but  always  argu- 
mentative and  honorable  criticism)  is  beyond  contro- 
Teny,  the  true  one :  and  though  I  would  not  mjrself 
exercise  all  the  rights  of  the  hitter,  yet,  let  but  the 
former  be  excluded,  I  submit  myself  to  its  exercise 
in  the  hands  of  others,  without  complaint  and  with- 
out resentment 

Lot  a  communication  be  formed  between  any  num- 
ber of  learned  men  in  the  various  branches  of  sci- 
ence and  literature;  and  whether  the  President  and 
central  committee  be  in  London  or  Edinburgh,  if  only 
they  previously  lay  aside  their  individuahty,  and 
pledge  themselves  inwardly,  as  well  as  ostensibly, 
to  administer  judgment  according  to  a  constitution 
and  code  of  laws ;  and  if  by  grounding  this  code  on 
the  two-fold  basis  of  universal  morals  and  philosophic 
reason,  independent  of  all  foreseen  application  to 
particular  works  and  authors,  they  obtain  the  right 
to  speak  each  as  the  representative  of  their  body 
corporate ;  they  shall  have  honor  and  good  wishes 
fitrni  me,  and  I  shall  accord  to  them  their  fair  digni- 
ties, though  self  assumed,  not  less  cheerfully,  than  if 
I  could  inquire  concerning  them  in  the  herald's 
oflSce,  or  turn  to  them  in  the  book  of  peerage.  •  How- 
ever loud  may  be  the  outcries  for  prevented  or  sub- 
verted reputation,  however  numerous  and  impatient 
the  complaints  of  merciless  severity  and  insupport- 
able despotism,  I  shall  neither  feel  hot  utter  aught 
but  to  the  defence  and  justification  of  the  critical 
machine.  Should  any  literary  Quixote  find  himself 
provoked  by  its  sounds  and  regular  movements,  I 
should  admonish  him  with  Sancho  Panza,  that  it  is 
no  giant,  hot  a  windmill ;  thore  it  stands  on  its  own 
DdS 


place,  and  its  own  hillock,  never  goes  out  of  its  way 
to  attack  any  one,  and  to  none  and  from  none  either 
gives  or  asks  assistance.  When  the  public  press  has 
poured  in  any  part  of  its  produce  between  it8*mill- 
stones,  it  grinds  it  off,  one  man's  sack  the  sArae  as 
another,  and  with  whatever  wind  may  happen  to  be 
then  blowing.  All  the  two  and  thirty  winds  are 
alike  its  friends.  Of  the  whole  wide  atmosphere  it 
does  not  desire  a  single  finger  breadth  more  than 
what  is  necessary  for  its  sails  to  turn  round  in.  But 
this  space  must  be  left  free  and  unimpeded.  Gnats, 
beetles,  wasps,  butterflies,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
ephemerels  and  insignificants,  may  flit  in  and  out  and 
between ;  may  hum,  and  buzz,  and  jarr ;  may  shrill 
their  tiny  pipes,  and  wind  their  puny  horns  uncha»- 
tised  and  unnoticed.  But  idlera  and  bravadoes  of  a 
larger  size  and  prouder  show  must  beware  how  they 
place  themselves  within  its  sweep.  Much  less  may 
they  presume  to  lay  hands  on  the  sails,  the  strength 
of  which  is  neither  greater  or  less  than  as  the  wind 
is,  which  drives  them  round.  Whomsoever  the  re- 
morseless arm  slings  aloft^  or  whirls  along  with  it 
in  the  air,  he  has  himself  alone  to  blame ;  though 
when  the  same  arm  throws  him  from  it,  it  will  more 
often  double  than  break  the  force  of  his  fall. 

Potting  aside  the  too  manifest  and  loo  frequent 
interference  of  national  partv,  and  even  person- 
al predilection  or -aversion ;  and  reserving  for  deeper 
feolings  those  worse  and  more  criminal  intrusions  in- 
to the  sacredness  of  private  life,  which  not  seldom 
merit  legal  rather  than  literary  chastisement,  the  two 
principal  objects  and  occasions  which  I  find  for 
blame  and  regret  in  the  conduct  of  the  review  in 
question  are :  first,  its  unfaithfulness  to  its  own  an- 
nounced and  excellent  plan,  by  subjecting  to  criticism 
works  neither  indecent  or  immoral,  yet  of  such  tri- 
fling importance  even  in  point  of  size  and  according 
to  the  critic's  own  verdict,  so  devoid  of  all  merit,  as 
must  excite  in  the  most  candid  mind  the  suspicion, 
either  that  dislike  or  vindictive  feelings  were  at  work, 
or  that  there  was  a  cold  prudential  pre-determination 
to  increase  the  sale  of  the  review,  by  flattering  the 
malignant  passions  of  human  nature.  That  I  may 
not  myself  become  subject  to  the  charge  which  I  am 
bringing  against  others  by  an  accusation  without 
proof,  1  refer  to  the  article  on  Dr.  Rennell's  sermon, 
in  the  very  first  number  of  the  E^linhurgh  Review,  as 
an  illustration  of  my  meaning.  If  in  looking  through 
all  the  succeeding  volumes  the  reader  should  find 
this  a  solitary  instance,  I  must  submit  to  that  painful 
forfeiiuro  of  esteem,  which  awaits  a  groundless  or 
exaggerated  charge. 

The  second  point  of  objection  belongs  to  this  re- 
view only  in  common  with  all  other  works  of  period- 
ical criticism ;  at  least,  it  applies  in  common  to  the 
general  system  of  all,  whatever  exception  there  may 
be  in  favor  of  pnrticuiar  artirjps.  Or  if  it  attaches 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  to  its  only  co-rival, 
(the  Quarterly)  with  any  peculiar  force;  this  re- 
sults from  the  superiority  of  talent,  acquirement  and 
information,  which  both  have  so  undeniably  display- 
ed ;  and  which  doubtless  deepens  the  regret,  though 
not  the  blame.    I  am  referring  to  the  substitutioD  of 
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oweitioa  far  argument;  to  the  frequency  of  arbi- 
trati<»i  and  tomenmet  petulant  verdicts,  not  seldom 
unsupported  even  by  a  single  quotation  from  the 
work  condemned,  which  might  at  least  have  explain- 
ed the  critic's  meaning,  if  it  did  not  prove  the  justice 
of  his  sentence.  Even  where  this  is  not  the  case. 
the  extracts  are  too  oflen  made,  without  reference  to 
any  general  grounds  or  rules,  from  which  the  faultl- 
ness  or  inadmissibility  of  the  qualities  attributed, 
may  be  deduced ;  and  without  any  attempt  to  show, 
that  the  qualities  are  attributable  to  the  pe^suge  ex- 
tracted. I  have  met  with  such  extracts  from  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  poems,  annexed  to  such  assertions,  as 
led  me  to  imagine  that  the  reviewer,  having  written 
his  critique  before  be  bad  read  the  work,  had  then 
pricked  with  a  pin  for  passages,  wherewith  to  illus- 
trate the  various  branches  of  his  preconceived  opin- 
ions. By  what  principle  of  rational  choice  can  we 
suppose  a  critic  to  have  been  directed  (at  least  in  a 
Christian  country,  and  himself,  we  hope,  a  Christian) 
who  gives  the  following  lines,  portraying  the  ferrar 
of  solitary  devotion  excited  by  the  magnificent  dis- 
play of  the  Almighty's  works,  as  a  proof  and  ex- 
ample of  an  author's  tendency  to  downright  ravings 
and  absolute  unintelligibility. 


"  O  then  whftt  mmiI  wai  his.  when  on  the  tops 
or  Ibe  bich  moontaim  be  beheld  tiie  son 
Rise  DP,  and  batbe  tbe  world  in  tifht !    He  looked— 
Ocean  and  eartb,  the  solid  frame  of  earth. 
And  ocean'i  liquid  maw,  beneath  him  lay 
In  ffladneM  and  deep  joy.   The  clouds  were  tooebed* 
And  in  their  ailent  facet  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love !  Sound  needed  none. 
Nor  any  voice  of  J07 :  his  ipirtt  drank 
Tbe  fpeemde !  sensation,  soul,  and  formt 
Ail  sMlted  into  him.   They  awallowed  np 
His  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  IiTe. 
And  by  them  did  ho  Uto  :  they  were  Us  life." 

(Excursion.) 


Can  it  be  expected,  that  either  the  author  or  his 
admirers,  ihoold  be  induced  to  pay  any  serious  atten- 
tioD  to  decisions  which  prove  nothing  but  the  pitiable 
state  of  tbe  critic's  own  taste  and  sensibility  ?  On 
opening  the  Review  they  see  a  lavorite  passage,  of 
the  ibrce  and  truth  of  which  they  had  an  intuitive 
certainty  in  their  own  inward  experience,  confirmed, 
if  confirmation  it  could  receive,  by  the  sympathy  of 
their  most  enlightened  friends ;  some  of  whom,  per- 
haps, even  in  the  world's  opinion,  hold  a  higher 
intellectual  rank  than  the  critic  himself  would  pre- 
sume to  claim.  And  this  very  passage  they  find 
selected  as  the  characteristic  effusion  of  a  mind 
deterled  by  reason :  as  furnishing  evidence  that  the 
writer  was  raving,  or  he  could  not  have  thus  strung 
words  together  without  sense  or  purpose !  No  di- 
veiaily  of  taste  seems  capable  of  explainiog  sach  a 
contrast  in  judgment 

That  I  had  over-rated  the  merit  of  a  passage  or 
poem;  that  I  had  erred  concerning  the  degree  of  its 
eioellenoe,  I  might  be  easily  induced  to  believe  or 
apprehend.  Bat  that  lines,  the  sense  of  which  I  had 
aaaiyiod  and  found  oonsonant  with  all  the  beet  cod- 


victions  of  my  undentanding;  and  the  imafenr  tnd 
diction  of  which  had  collected  round  thoae  oonvie- 
tions  my  noblest,  as  well  as  my  most  delightful  leel- 
ings;  that  I  should  admit  such  lines  to  be  mere 
nonsense  or  lunacy,  is  too  much  lor  the  moat  ingeni- 
ous arguments  to  efiect.    But  that  such  a  revolution 
,  of  taste  should  be  brought  about  by  a  few  broad  aa> 
'  sertions,  seems  little  less  than  impossible.     On  the 
contrary,  it  would  require  an  efibrt  of  charity  not  to 
'  dismiss  the  criticism  with  the  aphorism  of  the  wme 
I  man.  in  animam  malevolam  sapientia  baud  intnre 
i  potest. 

,  What,  then,  if  this  very  critic  ahoold  have  cited  a 
I  large  number  of  single  lines,  and  even  of  long  para- 
'  graphf,  which  he  himself  acknowledges  to  possess 
'  eminent  and  original  beauty  f  What  if  be  himself  haa 
owned,  that  beauties  as  great  are  scattered  in  abun- 
dance throughout  the  whole  book  7  And  yet,  though 
under  this  impression,  should  have  commenced  his 
critique  in  vulgar  exultation,  with  a  prophecy  meant 
to  secure  its  own  fulfilment  ?  With  a  "  This  won't 
do!"  What?  if  aAer  such  acknowledgments,  ex- 
torted  from  his  own  judgment,  he  should  proceed 
from  charge  to  charge  of  tameness,  and  raving; 
flighlB  and  flatness ;  and  at  length,  consigning  the  au- 
thor to  the  house  of  incurables,  should  conclude  with 
a  strain  of  rudest  contempt,  evidently  grounded  in 
the  distempered  state  of  his  own  rootal  aasociatioaBf 
Suppose,  too,  all  this  done  without  a  single  leading 
principle  established  or  even  announced,  and  without 
any  one  attempt  at  argumentative  deduction,  though 
the  poet  had  presented  a  more  than  usual  opportunity 
for  it,  by  having  previously  made  public  hia  own 
principles  of  judgment  in  poetry,  and  8U|^»rted  them 
by  a  connected  train  of  reasoning ! 

The  office  and  duty  of  the  poet  is  to  aelect  the 
most  dignified  as  well  as 

*'  The  happiest,  ffsyeat  attiiado  of  thiafs.** 

The  reverse,  for  in  all  cases  a  reveiae  ia  poaable*  is 
the  appropriate  business  of  burleaqne  and  travesty,  a 
predominant  taste  for  which,  has  been  always  deemed 
a  mark  of  a  low  and  degraded  mind.  When  I  was 
at  Rome,  among  many  other  visits  to  the  tomb  of  Ju- 
lius II.,  1  went  thither  once  with  a  Pruasian  artist,  a 
man  of  genius  and  great  vivacity  of  feeling.  As  we 
were  gazing  on  Michael  Angelo's  Mosia,  our  ooo- 
versaiion  turned  on  the  horns  and  beard  of  that  stu- 
pendous statue;  of  the  necessity  of  each  to  support 
the  other;  of  the  super-human  efiect  of  the  former, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  both  to  give  a 
harmony  and  integrity  both  to  the  image  and  the  feel- 
ing excited  by  it. .  Conceive  them  removed,  and  the 
statue  would  become  un-natural,  without  being  super- 
natural. We  called  to  mind  the  home  of  the  risiog 
sun,  and  I  repeated  the  noble  paasage  from  Tiaylor's 
Holy  Dying.  That  horns  were  the  emblem  of  powar 
and  sovereignty  among  the  Eastern  natxins,  and  are 
still  retained  as  such  in  Abyssinia;  the  Acbeloos  of 
the  ancient  Greeks ;  and  the  probable  ideas  and  feel- 
ings, that  originally  suggested  the  mixture  of  the  hn- 
man  and  the  bnita  form  in  the  figure,  by  which  dwy 
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VMJiied  the  idea  of  their  myBterious  Fiui,  a»  ropre- 
nnting  intelligence  blended  with  a  darker  power, 
deeper,  mightier,  and  more  universal  than  the  con- 
Bciotu  intellect  of  man ;  than  intelligence ; — all  these 
thoughts  and  recollections  passed  in  procession  be- 
ibre  our  minds.  My  companion,  who  po88e88e<J  more 
than  his  share  of  the  hatred  which  his  countrymen 
bore  to  the  French,  had  just  observed  to  me.  "  a 
Fremekman,  Sir!  it  the  only  animal  in  the  human 
AapCt  that  by  no  poanbility  can  lift  itself  vp  to  reli- 
gion or  poetry:**  when,  lo!  two  French  ofllcers  of 
distinction  and  rank  entered  the  chnroh!  "Mark 
you,"  whispered  the  Prussian,  •*  the  firtt  thing  vhich 
ikom  teoundreh  will  notice,  {for  they  mil  begin  by 
inatantly  noticing  the  ttattte  in  part*,  unthout  one  mo- 
menVt  pause  of  admiration  impreised  by  the  wohole,) 
wiU  be  the  horn*  and  the  heard.  And  the  a*»ociation*, 
vkich  they  will  immediatdy  conned  with  them,  will  be 
Ihote  of  a  HC<iOAT  and  a  cuckold."  Never  did  man 
guess  more  luckily.  Had  he  inherited  a  portion  of 
the  great  legislator's  prophetic  powers,  whose  statuff 
we  had  been  contemplating,  he  could  scarcely  have 
uttered  Words  more  coincident  with  the  result  ,*  for 
even  as  he  had  said  so  it  came  to  pass. 

Tn  the  Excursion,  the  poet  has  introduced  an  old 
man,  bom  in  humble  but  not  abject  circumstances, 
who  had  enjoyed  more  than  usual  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, both  firom  books  and  from  the  more  awful  dis- 
cipline of  nature.  This  person  he  represents,  as  hav- 
ing been  driven  by  the  restlessness  of  fervid  feelings, 
and  fiom  a  craving  intellect  to  an  itinerant  life ;  and 
OS  having  in  consequence  passed  the  larger  portion 
of  his  time,  from  earliest  manhood,  in  villages  and 
hamlets  from  door  t§  door, 

"  A  TSfrsnt  oMiehsat  bent  besssth  his  load." 

Now  whether  this  be  a  chamcter  appropriate  to  a 
lofty  didactic  poem,  is,  perhaps,  questionable.  It  pre- 
sents a  fair  subject  for  controversy  ,*  and  the  question 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  congruity  or  incongruity 
of  such  a  character,  with  what  shall  be  proved  to  be 
the  essential  constituents  of  poetry.  But  surely  the 
critic,  who,  paasing  by  all  the  opportunities  which 
such  a  mode  of  life  would  present  to  such  a  man ;  all 
the  advantages  of  the  liberty  of  nature,  of  solitude 
and  of  solitary  thought ;  all  the  varieties  of  places  and 
seasons,  through  which  his  track  had  lain,  with  all 
the  varying  imagery  they  bring  with  them;  and, 
lastly,  all  the  observations  of  men, 

"  llieir  manners,  their  eiuof mcnt*  and  parsnils* 
Their  paanons  and  their  reclinn,*' 

which  the  memory  of  these  yearly  journeys  must 
have  given  and  recalled  to  such  a  mind — the  critic,  I 
say,  who,  from  the  multitude  of  possible  associations 
should  pass  by  all  these,  in  order  to  fix  his  attention 
exclusively  on  the  pin  papers,  and  *tay  tape*^  which 
might  have  been  among  the  w*ares  of  his  pack ;  this 
critic,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  thought  to  possess  a 
much  higher  or  much  healthier  state  of  moml  feeling, 
than  the  Frvnchmen  above  recorded. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

The  charaet^ristic  defecta  of  Wordaworth's  poetry,  with  the 
princtplea  from  which  the  jodcment.  that  they  are  defeets. 
i«  deduced—Their  proportion  to  the  beaatiea— For  the 
greateat  part  eharacteriatic  of  his  theoiy  ooiy. 

If  Mr.  Wordsworth  have  set  forth  principles  of 
poetry  which  his  arguments  are  insufficient  to  sup- 
:  port,  let  him  and  those  who  have  adopted  his  senti- 
ments he  set  right  by  the  confutation  of  those  argu- 
i  mciits,  and  by  the  substitution  of  more  philosophical 
'  principles.    And  still  let  the  due  credit  be  given  to 
I  the  portion  and  importance  of  the  truths  which  are 
I  blended  with  his  theory ;  truths,  the  too  exclusive  at- 
.  lention  to  which  had  occasioned  its  errors,  by  tempt- 
I  ing  him  to  carry  those  truths  beyond  their  proper 
limits.    If  his  mistaken  theory  have  at  all  influenced 
I  his  poetic  compoeitiotis.  let  the  effects  be  pointed  out, 
I  aiyl  the  instances  given.    But  let  it  likewise  be 
shown,  how  far  the  influence  has  acted:  whether  dif- 
fusively, or  only  by  starts;  whether  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  poems  and  passages  thus  infected 
,  be  great  or  trifling  compared  with  the  sound  portion ; 
and,  lastly,  whether  they  are  inwoven  into  the  tex- 
ture of  his  works,  or  are  loose  and  separable.    The 
result  of  such  a  trial  would  evince,  beyond  a  doubt, 
what  it  is  high  time  to  announce  decisively  and  aloud, 
that  the  supposed  characteristics  of  Mr.  Wbrdsworth*A 
poetry,  whether  admired  or  reprobated;   whether 
they  arc  Kimplicity  or  Kimplcness ;  faithful  adherence 
to  essential  nature,  or  wilful  selections  from  human 
nature  of  its  meanest  forms  and  under  the  least  at- 
tractive associations;  are  as  little  the  reoZ  character^ 
istica  of  his  poetry  at  large,  as  of  his  genius  and  the 
I  constitution  of  his  mind. 

In  a  cnmparativply  small  number  of  poems,  he 

I  chose  to  try  an  experiment ;  and  this  experiment  wo 

I  will  stippose  to  have  failed.    Yet  even  in  these  po- 

!  ems  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  the  natural 

tendency  of  the  poet's  mind  is  to  great  objects  and 

elevated  conceptions.  The  poem  entitled  "  Fidelity," 

is,  for  the  greater  part,  written  in  language  as  un- 

raised  and  naked  as  any  perhaps  in  the  two  volumes. 

I  Yet  Uike  the  following  stanza,  and  compare  it  with 

I  the  preceding  stanzas  of  the  same  poem : 

"  Thar«>  ■omntimM  dne«>  a  foapinf  fish 
I  Send  through  the  mrn  a  lonoly  cheer ; 

The  cragu  rf>pcat  the  Raven's  croak 
!  In  vymphonjr  aufitero; 

Thiiher  the  rainbow  eom«»— the  rleod, 
I  And  mi»t«  that  apread  the  flyinc  ihrood ; 

And  i>un-benmr:  and  the  lounding  blast. 

That  if  it  could  would  hurry  past, 

But  that  •normouB  barrier  binda  it  Taat.'* 

Or  compere  the  four  last  lines  of  the  concluding 
stanza  with  the  former  half: 


"  Yet  pronr  was  plnin.  that  tince  the  day 
On  which  I  ho  traveller  thoc  had  died. 
The  dog  had  waich*d  about  the  spot, 
(>r  by  bis  matter *■  aide : 
How  nourhh'd  thrrefor  such  lonit  tims 
He  knutca  wlio  fove  thut  love  sublime, 
A. id  gave  thtit  strmetk  of  ft  ding,  great 
Above  all  hvman  estimate,** 
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Can  any  candid  and  intelligent  mind  hesitate  in 
determining,  which  of  these  best  represents  the  ten- 
dency and  native  character  of  the  poet's  genius  ?  Will 
he  not  decide  that  the  one  was  so  wriilen  because 
the  poet  would  so  write,  and  the  other  because  he 
could  not  BO  entirely  repress  the  force  and  grandeur 
of  his  mind,  but  that  he  must  in  some  part  or  other 
of  every  composition  write  otherwise?  In  short,  that 
his  only  disease  is  the  being  out  of  his  element;  like 
the  swan,  that  having  amused  himself  for  a  while, 
with  crushing  the  weeds  on  the  river's  bank,  soon  re- 
turns to  his  own  majestic  movements  on  its  reflecting 
and  sustaining  surface.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  I 
am  here  supposing  the  imagined  judge,  to' whom  I 
appeal,  to  have  already  decided  ogainst  the  poet's  the- 
ory, as  far  as  it  is  different  from  the  principles  of  the 
art  generally  acknowledged. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  works;  but  I  will  attempt  to  give 
the  main  results  of  my  own  judgment,  afler  an  ac- 
quaintance of  many  years,  and  repeated  perusals. 
And  though*  to  appreciate  the  defects  of  a  great  mind, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  previously  its  character- 
istic excellences,  yet  I  have  already  expressed  mpelf 
with  sufficient  fulness,  to  preclude  most  of  the  ill  ef- 
fects that  might  arise  from  my  pursuing  a  contrary 
arrangement  T  will  therefore  commence  with  what 
1  deem  the  prominent  defects  of  his  poems  hitherto 
published. 

The  first  characteristic,  though  only  occasional,  de- 
fect, which  I  appear  to  myself  to  find  in  those  poems 
is  the  INCONSTANCY  of  the  style.  Under  this  name  I 
refer  to  the  sudden  and  unprepared  transitions  from 
lines  or  sentences  of  peculiar  felicity,  (at  all  events 
striking  and  original)  to  a  style,  not  only  uDimpas- 
*  stoned  but  undistinguished.  He  sinks  too  oflen  and 
UK)  abruptly  to  that  style  which  I  should  place  in  the 
second  division  of  language,  dividing  it  into  the  three 
species ;  Jirst,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  poetry ;  second, 
that  which  is  only  proper  in  prose ;  and,  third,  the 
neutral,  or  common  to  both.  There  have  been  works, 
mich  OS  Cowley's  Essay  on  Cromwell,  in  which  prose 
and  verse  are  intermixed  (not  as  in  the  Consolation 
of  Boetius  or  the  Argenis  of  Barclay,  by  the  insertion 
of  poems  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  or  composed 
on  occasions  previously  related  in  prose,  but)  the  poet 
passing  from  one  to  the  other,  as  the  nature  of  his 
thoughts  or  his  own  feelings  dictated.  Yet  this  mode 
of  composition  does  not  satisfy  a  cultivated  taste. 
There  is  something  unpleasant  in  the  being  thus 
obliged  to  alternate  slates  of  feeling  so  dissimilar,  and 
this  too,  in  a  species  of  writing,  the  pleasure  from 
which  is  in  part  derived  from  the  preporation  and 
previous  expectation  of  the  reader.  A  portion  of  that 
awkwardness  is  felt  which  hangs  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  songs  in  our  modem  comic  operas ;  and  to  pre- 
vent which  the  judicious  Metastasio  (as  to  whose  ex- 
quisite taste  there  can  be  no  hesitation*  whatever 
doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  his  poetic  genius)  uni- 
formly placed  the  aria  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  almost  always  raises  and  impas- 
lioofl  the  style  of  the  recitative  immediately  preced- 
ing.   Even  in  real  life,  the  diflerence  is  grant  and 


evident  between  wc»da  used  as  the  oifttfiwy  marit 
of  thought,  our  smooth  marke^coin  of  interooune  wilfti 
the  image  and  luperscription  worn  out  by  corrency, 
and  those  which  convey  pictures,  either  borrowed 
from  one  outward  object  to  enliven  and  particukrias 
some  ether ;  or  used  allegorically.  to  body  forth  the 
inwaid  state  of  the  person  speaking;  or  such  as  are 
at  least  the  exponents  of  his  peculiar  turn  and  ana* 
sual  extent  of  faculty.  So  much  so  indeed,  that  in 
the  social  circles  of  private  lift  we  often  find  a  strik- 
ing use  of  the  latter  put  a  stop  to  the  general  flow  of 
conversation,  and  by  the  excitement  oriaing  from  con- 
centrated attention,  produce  a  aort  of  damp  and  intact 
ruption  for  some  minutes  after.  But  in  the  perusal 
of  works  of  literary  art,  we  prepare  ourselves  fiir  aucli 
language ;  and  the  business  of  the  writer,  like  that 
of  a  painter  whose  subject  requires  unusual  splendor 
and  prominence,  is  so  to  raise  the  lower  and  neutral 
tints  that  what  in  a  diflbrent  style  would  be  the  com^ 
manding  colors,  are  here  used  as  the  meana  of  that 
%entle  gradation  requisite  in  order  to  produce  the  ef 
feci  of  a  whole.  Where  this  is  not  achieved  in  a  poem, 
the  metre  merely  reminds  the  reader  of  his  claims, 
in  order  to  disappoint  them ;  and  where  this  defect 
occure  frequently,  his  feelings  are  alternately  aiaitled 
by  anticlimax  and  hyperclimax. 

I  refer  the  reoder  to  the  exquisite  staniaa  cited  for 
another  purpose  from  the  blind  Highland  Boy;  and 
then  amiex,  as  being,  in  my  opinion,  instances  of  this 
disharmony  in  style,  the  two  following : 

"  And  ooe,  the  rarest,  was  a  shell, 
Which  bs.  poor  child,  had  studied  well : 
The  shell  of  a  gnea  tuftla,  thia 
And  hollow ;— you  mixht  sit  tbereiii. 
It  was  eo  wide  aod  deep.*' 

**  Onr  Hiffhland  twr  oft  visited 
The  houM  which  held  this  prise,  and  led 
Bjr  elioice  or  chance  did  thither  etame 
One  dfLjx  when  no  one  was  at  home, 
And  round  the  door  uobanod." 

Or  page  172,  vol  I. 

".'Tif  gone,  forRotten.  let  «r  do 
JMy  kett.  There  was  a  smile  or  two-* 
I  cofl  remember  tbem.  I  see 
The  smiles  worth  all  the  world  to  me. 
Dear  Baby.  1  must  lay  thee  down : 
Thou  troublpft  me  with  strance  alarms ! 
Smiles  hast  ihon,  sweet  ones  of  thine  own ; 
I  cannot  keep  ihee  in  my  arms. 
For  ihey  confound  me :  a«  it  is, 
I  have  forgot  those  smiles  of  his  !** 

Or  page  269,  vol.  I. 

"  Thoa  hast  a  nest,  for  thy  love  and  thy  fast. 
And  though  little  troubled  with  sloth. 
Drunken  lark  !  thou  would'st  be  lotb 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  I. 

flappy.  happy  liver. 
With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  rhsr. 
Pouring  out  praise  to  (A*  Mmigklv  Oivar. 
Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both. 
Bearing  thee  or  else  some  other. 

As  merry  a  brother: 
I  on  the  earth  will  so  plodding  on 
By  myself,  cheerfully,  till  the  day  is  done." 

The  incongruity  which  I  appear  to  find  in  thja 
passage,  is  that  of  the  two  noble  Unes  in  italics  with 
the  preceding  and  following.    So  vol.  II.  page  9a 
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'*Ckw8  by  a  pond,  opoo  the  Aiitli«r  aide 
He  Mood  alone,  a  minute'i  ipace  I  goem, 
I  watched  biai,  be  cootinuini;  moliooloM  ; 
To  the  pool'i  further  marf  in  then  I  drew ; 
Be  beinf  all  the  while  bofure  me  in  rull  view.* 

Compare  thb  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  image, 
m  the  next  stanza  but  two. 

'*  And  still  as  I  drew  near  with  gentle  pace. 
Beside  the  little  pond  or  moorieh  fl.>od, 
Motionlees  as  a  cloud  the  old  man  stood ; 
That  beareth  not  the  loud  winds  as  iher  eall. 
And  moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all." 
Or  lastly,  the  second  of  the  three  following  stanzas, 
compared  both  with  the  fiist  and  the  third. 

'*  My  former  thooffhts  returned,  the  fear  that  kills. 
And  hope  that  is  unwiiliofr  to  be  fed ; 
Cold,  pain,  and  labor  and  all  flbshly  lib ; 
And  mighty  ports  in  their  iniwry  dead. 
But  now,  perplex'd  by  what  the  old  man  bad  «id, 
My  question  eagerly  did  I  renew. 
How  is  it  that  you  lire,  and  what  is  it  you  do  f 

He  with  a  smile  did  then  his  tale  repeat ; 
And  said  that  gathering  leeches  far  nod  wids 
He  travelled :  stirring  thus  about  his  feet 
The  waters  of  the  ponds  where  tliey  abide. 
"  Oaoe  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every  side, 
**  But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay; 
**  Yet  still  1  persevere,  and  find  them  where  I  may." 
While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place. 
The  old  man's  shape,  and  speech  all  troubled  me: 
In  my  mind*s  eye  I  seemed  to  so^k  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  continually. 
Wandering  about,  alone  and  sileoiiy.** 

Indeed  this  fine  poem  is  espedoZ/y  characteristic  of 
the  author.  There  is  scarce  a  defect  or  excellence 
in  his  writings  of  which  it  would  not  present  a  speci- 
men. But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  repeat  that  this 
defect  is  only  occasional.  From  a  careful  reperusal 
of  the  two  volumes  of  poems.  I  doubt  whether  the 
objectionable  passages  would  amount  in  the  wholo 
to  one  hundred  lines ;  not  the  eighth  part  of  the  num- 
ber of  pages.  In  the  Exct'RBioN,  the  feeling  of  in- 
congruity is  seldom  excited  by  the  diction  of  any  pas- 
sage considered  in  itself,  but  by  the  sudden  superiority 
of  some  other  panage  forming  the  context. 

The  second  defect  I  could  generalize  with  tolera- 
ble accuracy,  if  the  reader  will  pardon  an  uncouth 
and  new-coined  word.    There  is,  I  should  say.  not 

^Idom  a  matttMif-factnefs  in  certain  poems.  This 
may  be  divided  into, ^rirf,  a  laborioua  minuteness  and 
fidelity  in  the  representation  of  objects,  and  their  po- 
rtions, as  they  appeared  to  the  poet  himself;  second- 
ly, die  insertion  of  accidental  circumstances,  in  order 
to  the  full  explanation  of  his  living  characters,  their 

/dispositions  and  actions ;  which  circumstances  might 
be  necessary  to  establish  the  probability  of  a  state- 
ment in  real  life,  where  nothing  is  taken  for  granted 
by  the  beafer,  but  appears  superfluous  in  poetry, 
where  the  reader  is  willing  to'  believe  for  his  own 
sake.  To  this  accidenUdUy  I  object,  as  contravening 
the  essence  of  poetry,  which  Aristotle  pronounces  to 
be  s^»Sat6TaT0¥  Kol  ^(Xofo^ijcwrarov  ycvdf,  the  most  in- 
tense, weighty,  and  philosophical  product  of  human 
art;  adding,  as  the  reason,  that  it  is  the  most  catholic 
and  abstract  The  following  passage  from  Daven- 
ant's  pre&tory  letter  to  Hobbs,  well  expresses  this 
truth.     *'Whien  I  consitlered  the  actions  which  I 


meant  to  describe  (those  inierring  the  persons)  I  watf 
again  pereaaded  rather  to  choose  those  of  a  former 
age,  than  the  present ;  and  in  a  century  so  for  removed 
as  might  preserve  me  from  their  improper  examina- 
tions, who  know  not  the  requisites  of  a  poem,  nor 
how  much  pleasure  they  lose  (and  even  the  pleasures 
of  heroic  poesy  are  not  unprofitable)  who  take  away 
the  liberty  of  a  poet,  and  fetter  his  feet  in  the  shac- 
kles of  an  historian.  For  why  should  a  poet  doubt 
in  story  to  mend  the  intrigues  of  fortune  by  more  de- 
lightful conveyances  of  probable  fictioos,  because 
austere  historians  have  entered  into  bond  to  truth? 
An  obligation  which  were  in  poets  as  foolish  and  nii> 
necessary,  as  is  the  bondage  of  felse  martyrs,  who  lie 
in  chains  for  a  mistaken  opinion.  Bid  by  this  I  would 
imply,  that  truth,  narratite  andpaatf  is  the  idol  <^hi§- 
torians  (vho  worship  a  dead  thing)  and  truth  operative, 
and  by  effects  continually  alive,  is  the  mistress  of  pods, 
yjho  luUh  not  her  existence  in  matter,  but  in  reason," 

For  this  miniite  accuracy  in  the  painting  of  local 
imagery,  the  lines  in  the  Excursion,  p.  96,  97,  and 
96,  may  be  taken,  if  not  as  a  striking  instance,  yet  as 
an  illuetraiion  of  my  meaning.  It  must  be  some 
strong  motive  (as,  for  instance,  that  the  description 
was  necessary  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  tale)  which 
could  induce  me  to  describe  in  a  number  of  verses 
what  a  draAsman  could  present  to  the  eye  Svilh  in- 
comparably greater  satisfaction  by  half  a  dosen  strokes 
of  his  pencil,  or  the  painter  with  as  many  touches  of 
his  brush.  Such  descriptions  too  often  occasion  in  the 
minds  of  a  reader,  who  is  determined  to  understand 
bis  author,  a  feeling  of  labor,  not  very  dissimilar  to 
that  with  which  he  would  construct  a  diagram,  line 
by  tine,  for  a  long  geometrical  proposition.  It  seems 
to  be  like  taking  the  pieces  of  a  dissected  map  out  of 
its  box.  We  first  look  at  ono  part,  and  then  at  an 
other,  then  join  and  dove-tail  them;  and  when  the 
successive  acts  of  attention  have  been  completed, 
there  is  a  retrogressive  elfort  of  mind  to  behold  it  as 
a  whole.  The  Poet  should  paint  to  the  imagination, 
not  to  the  fancy ;  and  I  know  no  happier  case  to  ex- 
emplify the  distinction  between  these  two  Acuities. 
Masterpieces  of  the  former  mode  of  poetic  painting 
abound  in  the  writings  of  Milton,  ex.  gr. 

**The  flf  tree,  not  that  kind  for  ftuit  renown*d, 
"  But  Ktinh.  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 
"  In  Malabar  or  Decan,  spreads  her  arms 
"  Rranrhinc  so  brnad  and  long,  that  in  the  groand 
I         **  The  bifodetl  twigs  take  root,  and  daunkUrs  grots 
**  Jibout  tk»  mothrr-tree,  a  pillared  fiUuJs 
"  High  over-arched,  and  echoing  walks  h^mosn : 
"  TVrr  oft  the  Indian  Herdsman,  ehwming  heat, 
I        *'  Skeltera  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
**  M  loop  holes  cut  through  thicket  ohade." 

Milton,  P.  L.  0,  1100. 
I  ThM  is  creation  rather  than  painting  i  or  if  pain^ 
ing.  yet  such,  and  with  such  co-presence  of  the  whole 
picture  flashed  at  once  upon  the  eye,  as^  the  sun 
paintB  in  a  camera  obscura.  But  the  poet  roust  like- 
i  wise  understand  and  comroaiyi  what  Bacon  calls  the 
'  vestigia  communia  of  the  senses,  the  latency  of  all  in 
I  each,  and  more  especially,  as  by  a  magical  pena  du- 
I  pUx,  the  excitement  of  vision  by  sound,  and  the  ex- 
1  ponents  of  sound :  thus.  *«  The  echoinq  walks  ra- 
I  TWESN,"  may  be  almost  said  to  reverse  the  fable  in 
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tradition  of  the  bead  of  Memnon«  in  the  Egyptian 
Rtatue.  9uch  may  be  deservedly  entitled  the  area- 
ttve  words  in  the  world  of  imagination. 

The  second  division  respects  an  apparent  minute 
adherence  to  matUr-of-fact  in  character  and  inci- 
dents ;  a  biographical  attention  to  probability,  and  an 
ataiety^  of  explanation  and  retroepecL  Under  this 
Dead,  I  shall  deliver  with  no  ieigned  diffidence,  the 
results  of  my  best  reflection  on  the  great  point  of  con- 
troversy between  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  his  objec- 
tors ;  namely,  on  the  choice  or  his  charactehs.  I 
have  already  declared,  and,  I  trust,  justified,  my  utter 
diasent  from  the  mode  of  argument  which  his  critics 
have  hitherto  employed.  To  (heir  question,  why  did 
ywk  choose  such  a  character,  or  a  character  from  such 
a  rank  of  life?  the  Poet  might,  in  my  opinion,  fiiirly 
retort:  why,  with  the  conception  of  my  character,  did 
yon  make  wilful  choice  of  mean  or  ludicrous  associ- 
ations not  furnished  by  me,  but  supplied  from  your 
own  sickly  and  fastidious  feelings  7  How  was  it.  in- 
deed, probable,  that  such  arguments  could  have  any 
weight  with  an  author,  whose  plan,  whose  guiding 
principle  and  main  object  it  was,  to  attack  and  sub- 
due that  state  of  association,  which  leads  us  to  place 
the  chief  value  on  those  things  in  which  roan  dip- 
FERfi  from  man,  and  to  forget  or  disregard  the  high 
dignities  which  belong  to  human  nature,  the  sense 
and  the  feeling  which  may  be,  and  ougkt  to  be  found 
in  aU  ranks  ?  The  feelings  with  which,  as  Christians, 
we  contemplate  a  mixed  congregation  rising  or  kneel- 
ing before  their  common  Maker,  Mr.  Wordsworth 
woulb  have  us  entertain  at  aU  times  as  men,  and  as 
raaden;  aikl  by  the  excitement  of  this  lofly,  yet 
prideless  impartiality  in  poetry ^  he  might  hope  to  have 
encouraged  its  continuance  in  reaUi/e.  The  praise 
of  good  men  be  his !  In  real  life,  and  1  tnist,  even  in 
my  imagination,  I  honor  a  virtuous  and  wise  man 
without  raference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  arti- 
ficial advantages.  Whether  in  the  person  of  an 
anned  baron,  a  laurel'd  bard,  dec.  or  of  an  old  pedlar 
or  still  older  ieech-gathenr,  the  same  qnalities  of  head 
and  heart  must  claim  the  same  reverence.  And  even 
in  poetiy  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  have  ever  suflered 
my  feelings  to  be  disturbed  or  offended  by  any 
thoughta  or  images  which  the  poet  himaolf  has  not 
presented. 

But  yet  I  object,  nevertheless,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons :  First,  because  the  object  in  view,  as  an 
tmnedtote  object,  belongs  to  the  moral  philosopher, 
and  would  be  punued,  not  only  more  appropriately, 
but  in  my  opinion,  with  far  greater  probability  of  suc- 
cess, in  sermons  or  moral  easays,  than  in  an  elevated 
poem.  It  seems  indeed,  to  destroy  the  main  fonda- 
mental  distinction,  not  only  between  a  poem  and 
proBCt  but  even  between  philosophy  and  works  of 
fiction,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  truth  for  its  immediate 
object,  instead  of  pleasure.  Now,  till  the  blessed  time 
shall  come,  when  trutii  itself  shall  be  pleasure,  and 
both  shall  be  so  united  as  to  be  distinguishable  in 
words  only,  not  in  feeling,  it  will  remain  the  poet's 
office  to  proceed  upon  that  state  of  association  which 
actually  exists  as  general,  instead  of  attempting  fint 
ID  malm  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  to  let  the 


I  pleasure  fblk>w.  But  here  is,  unforlonately,  a  small 
^  Hysteron-Proteron.  For  the  communication  of  plea- 
;  sure  is  the  introductory  means  by  which  alone  the 
poet  must  expect  to  moralize  his  readers.  Secoodly: 
though  I  w^ere  to  admit,  for  a  moment  iku  argumeiu 
to  be  groundless,  yet  how  is  the  moral  effict  to  be  pro- 
duced, by  merely  attaching  the  name  of  some  low 
profcssion  to  powers  which  are  Uast  likely,  and  to 
qualities  which  are  assuredly  not  more  likely,  to  be 
fbund  in  it?  The  poet,  speaking  in  his  own  penoc. 
may  at  once  delight  and  improve  us  by  sentimeaa 
which  teach  us  the  independenceof  goodnea,of  nit- 
dom,  and  even  of  genius,  on  the  &vors  of  fbrtooe. 
And  having  made  a  due  reverence  before  the  (hiwp 
of  Antonine,  he  may  bow  with  equal  awe  before 
Epictetus  among  his  fellow-elaves — 


'and  rqoiee 


In  the  plain  presence  of  hb  dicnity.* 

Who  is  not  at  once  delighted  and  improved,  wbn 
the  POET  Wordsworth  himself  exclaims, 

"  O  many  are  the  poett  that  are  sown 
By  Nature ;  men  endowed  with  hif  hast  gifti, 
The  Tision  eent,  the  facul^  divine. 
Yet  wanting  the  acoomplishinent  of  vene. 
Not  liavtnff  e'er,  ai  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
The  meaaure  of  themselves,  these  favoor'd  beiifi 
All  but  a  BcaiterM  few,  live  oat  their  time 
Husbandinft  that  which  they  posrcee  within. 
And  go  to  the  grave  unthought  of.    SlroqgeitDttadi 
Are  ofien  those  of  whom  tfao  noisy  world 
Hean  least" 

ExeerMii,B.l 

To  use  a  colloquial  phrase,  such  sentiments  in  ndi 

language,  do  one's  heart  good ;  though  I,  for  my  part. 

have  not  the  fullest  faith  in  the  Iruth  of  the  obwrva- 

tion.    On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  instances  to  be 

exceedingly  rare ;  and  should  feel  almoit  ai  itroof 

an  objection  to  introduce  such  a  character  in  a  poebc 

fiction,  as  a  pair  of  black  swans  on  a  lake  in  a  &ncf 

landscape.   When  I  think  how  many  and  how  much 

better  books  than  Homer,  or  even  than  Herodotos. 

Pindar,  or  Eschylua,  could  have  read,  are  in  tbe 

power  of  almost  every  man,  in  a  country  where 

almost  eyery  n^  is  instructed  to  read  and  wriie; 

and  how  resUess,  how  diflicultly  hidden,  the  powen 

I  of  genius  are ;  and  yet  find  even  in  sitoaiioDi  tbe 

I  roost  favorable,  according  to  Mr.  Word8Worlh,iarlbe 

j  formation  of  a  pure  and  poetic  language ;  in  niuaiiooi 

which  ensure  familiarity  with  the  grandest  objecuof 

'  the  imagination ;  but  one  Burnb  among  tbe  shepbetdi 

I  of  Scotland,  and  not  a  single  poet  of  humble  liie 

among  those  of  English  lakes  and  mountains^  I  cod- 

elude,  that  Poetic  Genius  is  not  only  a  very  delicti^ 

but  a  vory  rare  plant. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  feelings  with  which 

"  I  think  of  CTiatterton,  the  rosrvellodb  boy. 
The  sleepless  soul,  that  perifh'd  m  his  prids: 
Of  Bums,  that  walk'd  in  glory  and  ia  joy 
Behind  his  pkiuffh  upon  the  mountaio-side"— 

are  widely  different  from  those  with  which  I  «hoald 
I  read  a  poem,  where  the  author,  having  oocasioD  for 
i  the  character  of  a  poet  and  a  philosopher  in  the  fsbie 
I  of  his  nanatioo,  had  chosen  to  make  bin  a  cUasey- 
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wweeptr ;  and  then,  in  order  to  remove  all  doabis  on 
the  subject,  had  invented  an  account  of  his  birth,  pa- 
rentage, and  education,  with  ail  the  strange  and  for- 
tunate accidents  which  had  concurred  in  making  him 
ui  once  poet,  philosopher,  and  sweep!  Nothing  but 
biography  can  justify  this.  If  it  be  admissible  even 
in  a  Novel,  it  must  be  one  in  the  manner  of  De  Foe's, 
that  were  meant  to  pass  for  histories,  not  in  the  man- 
ner of  Fielding's ;  in  the  life  of  Moll  Flanders,  or 
Colonel  Jack,  not  in  a  Tom  Jones,  or  even  a  Joseph 
Andrews.  Much  less,  then,  can  it  be  legitimately 
introduced  in  a  poem,  the  characters  of  which,  amid 
the  strongest  individualization,  must  still  remain  re- 
presentadve.  The  precepts  of  Horace,  on  this  point, 
are  grounded  on  the  nature  both  of  poetry  and  of  the 
human  mind.  They  are  not  more  peremptory  than 
wise  and  prudent  For,  in  the  first  place,  a  deviation 
from  them  perplexes  the  reader's  feelings,  and  all  the 
circumstances  which  are  feigned,  in  order  to  make 
SQch  accidents  lees  improbable,  dividi  and  disquiet 
hia  fiiith,  rather  than  aid  and  support  it.  Spite  of  all 
attempts,  the  fiction  wiU  appear,  and,  unfortunately, 
not  as  fcUHou$t  but  as  falge.  The  reader  not  only 
kncws  that  the  sentiments  and  language  are  the  poet's 
own,  and  his  own  too,  in  his  artificial  character  as 
poet;  but,  by  the  fruitless  endeavors  to  make  him 
think  the  contrary,  he  is  not  even  suffered  to  forget 
it  The  effect  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  an  epic 
poet,  when  the  fable  and  the  characters  are  derived 
from  Scripture  history,  as  in  the  Messiah  of  Klap- 
Uodt,  or  in  Cumberland's  Calvary ;  and  not  merely 
suggested  by  it,  as  in  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Millon. 
That  tUun'on,  contradistinguished  from  deltisitnit  that 
negative  faith  which  simply  permits  the  images  pre- 
sented to  work  by  their  own  force,  without  either 
denial  or  afiirmation  of  their  real  existence  by  the 
judgment,  is  rendered  impossible  by  their  immediate 
neighborhood  to  words  and  facts  of  known  and  ab- 
soltttd  truth.  A  faith  which  transcends  even  historic 
belief,  must  absolutely  put  out  this  mere  poetic  Ana- 
lagon  of  faith,  as  the  summer  sun  is  said  to  extin- 
guish our  household  fires  when  it  shihes  full  upon 
them.  What  would  otherwise  have  been  yielded  to 
88  pleasing  fiction,  is  repelled  as  revolting  falsehood. 
The  effect  produced  in  this  latter  case  by  the  solemn 
belief  of  the  reader,  is  in  a  less  degree  brought  about, 
in  the  instances  to  which  I  have  been  objecting,  by 
the  baffled  attempts  of  the  author  to  malx  him  be- 
lieve. 

Add  to  all  the  foregoing,  the  seeming  uselessness 
both  of  the  project  and  of  the  anecdotes  fnam  which 
it  is  to  derive  support.  Is  there  one  word,  for  in- 
stance, attributed  to  the  pedlar  in  the  Excursion, 
chaiacteristic  of  a  'pedlar  t  One  sentiment  that  might 
not  more  plausibly,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  pre- 
vious explanation,  have  pnxreeded  from  any  wise  and 
beneficent  old  man,  of  a  rank  or  profession  in  which 
the  language  of  learning  and  refinement  are  natural, 
sod  to  be  expected  ?  Need  the  rank  have  been  at 
all  particularized,  where  nothing  follows  which  the 
knowledge  of  that  rank  is  to  explain  or  illustrate  ? 
When,  on  the  contrary,  this  information  renders  the 
otn's  language,  feelinga,  sentiments,  and  infbrma- 
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tion,  a  riddle  which  must  itself  be  solved  by  episodes 
of  anecdote  7  Finally,  when  this,  and  this  alone, 
could  have  induced  a  genuine  poet  to  inweave  in  a 
poem  of  the  lofUest  style,  and  on  subjects  the  loftiest 
and  of  most  universal  interest,  such  minute  mat- 
tere  of  fact,  (not  unlike  ihoae  furnished  for  the  obitu- 
ary of  a  magazine  by  the  friends  of  soqie  obscure 
omametti  of  society  lately  deceased  in  some  obacure 
town,)  as,  % 

"  Amonff  the  hills  of  Athol  he  waa  bora. 
Tb«re,  oq  a  nusli  herediuirf  fhrm,  * 

An  noprodoclive  slip  of  racfcd  f roand, 
Hii  father  dwelt,  and  died,  in  poverty ; 
While  he.  whose  lowly  fortune  I  retrace.    , 
The  youngest  of  three  sons,  was  yet  a  babe, 
A  little  one — unconscious  of  their  loss. 
But  ere  he  had  outgrown  his  infant  days. 
His  widowM  mother,  for  a  second  mate. 
Espoused  the  teacher  of  the  Villane  School ; 
Who  on  her  offsprtng  ceelously  bestowed 
Needful  iastrnction.'* 

"  From  his  sixth  year,  the  boy  of  whom  1  speak, 
In  summer,  tended  cattle  on  the  hiUs ; 
But  through  the  iaclement  and  the  perilous  days 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repaired 
To  his  step-father's  school." 


For  all  the  admirable  passages  interposed  in  this 
narratbn  might,  with  trifling  alterations,  have  been 
far  more  appropriately,  and  with  far  greater  veri- 
similitude, told  of  a  poet  in  the  character  of  a  poet; 
and  without  incurring  another  defect  which  I  shall 
now  mention,  and  a  sufllicient  illustration  of  which 
will  have  been  here  anticipated. 

Third:  an  undue  predilection  for  the  dramatic 
form  in  certain  poems,  from  which  one  or  other  of 
two  evils  results.  Either  the  thoughts  and  dictk>n  are 
different  from  that  of  the  poet,  and  then  tl4re  arises 
an  incongruity  of  style ;  or  they  are  the  same  and 
indistinguishable,  and  then  it  presents  a  species  of 
ventriloquism,  where  two  are  represented  as  talking, 
while,  in  truth,  one  man  only  speaks. 

The  fourth  class  of  defects  is  closely  connected 
with  the  former;  but  yet  are  such  as  arise  likewise 
from  an  intensity  of  feeling  disproportionate  to  such 
knowledge  and  value  of  the  objects  described,  as  can 
be  fairly  anticipated  of  men  in  general,  even  of  the 
most  cultivated  classes;  and  with  which,  therefore, 
few  only,  and  those  few  particularly  cireumstanced, 
can  be  supposed  to  sympathise.  In  this  class  I  com- 
prise occasional  prolixity,  repetition,  and  an  eddying 
instead  of  progression  of  thought  As  instances,  see 
pages  27,  28,  and  62,  of  the  Poems,  Vol.  I.,  and  the 
firat  eighty  lines  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Excunion. 

Fiflh,  and  last :  thoughts  and  images  too  great  for 
the  subject.  This  is  an  approximation  to  what  might 
be  called  menial  bombast,  as  distinguished  from  ver- 
bal ;  for,  as  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  disproportion  of 
the  expreraions  to  the  thoughts,  so,  in  this,  there  is  a 
disproportion  of  thought  to  the  circumstance  and  oc- 
casion. This,  l^-the-by,  is  a  fault  of  which  none  but 
a  man  of  genius  is  capable.  It  is  the  awkwardness 
and  strength  of  Hercules,  with  the  distafTof  Omphale. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  bright  colors  in  motion 
both  make  and  leave  the  strongest  impressions  on  the 
eye.    Nothing  is  more  likely,  too,  than  that  a  vivid 
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image,  or  visoal  ipectram.  thus  ohginsted,  may  be- 
come the  link  of  a5«o<:'iation  in  recalling  the  feeiinga 
and  images  thai  had  accompanied  the  original  iro- 
preasion.    Bat,  if  l^e  describe  tliis  m  such  lines  as 

"  Ther  flsfli  opoo  that  iawnrri  ^ye. 
Which  ii  the  btiM  uf  ■oliiudo !" 

in  what  words  shall  we  describe  the  joy  of  retro- 
spectioa,  when  the  images  and  virtuous  actions  of  a 
whole  well-spent  life,  pons  beiere  that  conwience 
which  is,  indeed,  the  inward  eye;  which  is,  indeed, 
Ike  "W*«»  of  tolitudef*  Assuredly  we  seem  to  sink 
roost  abruptly,  not  to  say  burlesriuely,  and  almost  as 
in  a  medley  Grom  this  couplet  to — 


'  And  then  mj  b«art  with  plesmire  filb. 
Aod  dances  with  the  duffodiU.'' 


Vol,  i.  p.  390. 


The  second  instance  is  from  Vol.  IT.,  pa^e  12, 
where  the  poet,  having  gone  out  (or  a  day's  tour  of 
pleasure,  meets,  early  in  the  morning,  with  a  knot 
of  gypsies,  who  had  pitched  their  blanket  tents  and 
straw-beds,  together  with  their  children  and  asses,  in 
some  field  by  the  road-side.  At  the  close  of  the  day, 
on  his  return,  our  touhst  ibund  them  in  the  same 
place.    ''Twelve  houn,**  says  he, 

"  Twelve  boon,  twelve  bounteons  bouri,  are  gooe  while  I 
Have  been  a  traveller  under  open  sky, 
Mocb  witnemng  of  cbanfe  end  cheer. 
Yet  as  I  left  1  find  them  here !" 

Whereat  the  poet,  without  seeming  to  reflect  that  the 
poor  tawny  wanderers  might  probably  have  been 
tramping,  (or  weeks  together,  through  road,  lane, 
over  moor  and  mountain,  and,  consequently,  must 
have  been  right  glad  to  rest  themselves,  their  chil- 
dren, an4  cattle,  for  one  whole  day ;  and  overlooking 
the  obvious  truth,  that  such  repose  might  be  quite  as 
necessary  for  t/iem  as  a  walk  of  the  same  continuance 
was  pleasing  or  healthful  for  the  more  fortunate 
poet;  expresses  his  indignation  in  a  series  of  lines,  the 
diction  and  imagery  of  which  would  have  been  rather 
above  than  below  the  mark,  had  they  been  applied 
to  the  immense  empire  of  China,  iroprogressive  ibr 
thirty  centuries: 

"The  wsanr  Sun  betook  Mmielf  to  rest. 
Then  iMued  yesper  from  the  Tulgent  west, 
Outshiniuff,  like  a  vwible  God. 
The  Kioriou»  path  in  which  he  trod  ! 
And  now  aseendlnff,  after  one  dark  hoar. 
And  one  nif  ht'i  diminution  of  her  power. 
Behold  the  mighty  Moon!  thii  way 
Bhe  looki,  as  if  at  them— but  they 
Reffard  not  her-~Oh,  better  wrong  and  strife. 
Better  vain  deeds  or  evil,  than  rach  life ! 
The  lilent  ffeavtn*  have  soinss  on : 
The  Start  have  taskt^but  Uese  have  none  !" 

The  last  instance  of  this  defect,  (for  I  know  no 
other  than  these  already  cited,)  is  from  the  Ode,  page 
391,  Vol.  II.,  where,  speaking  of  a  child,  **  a  six  year's 
darling  of  a  pigmy  size,"  he  thus  addresses  him : 

**  Thou  best  philosopher,  who  yet  doet  keep 
Thy  heritace  !  Thou  eye  among  the  blind. 
That,  deaf  and  f  iient,  read'at  the  eternal  deep. 
Haunted  for  over  by  the  Eternal  Miod— 
Mighty  Prophet !  Seer  hieet ! 
On  whom  those  troths  do  rest, 


Which  wsaratmUagsdowliveBtofiBd! 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  immortalily 
Broods  like  the  day,  a  maater  o*cr  the  slave  ; 
A  preeeoce  that  ■  aoC  lo  be  pel  by  I** 

Now  here,  not  to  stop  at  the  daring  spirit  of  i 
phor  which  connects  the  epithets  "  deaf  and  silent,'* 
with  the  apo(>tropluzed  eye ;  or  (if  we  are  to  refer  it 
to  the  preceding  word,  philosopher,)  the  &olty  and 
equivocal  Fyntax  of  the  passage ;  and  without  ex- 
amining the  propriety  of  making  a  "master  brood 
o'er  a  slave."  or  the  day  brood  ataU;  we  will  mere- 
ly ask,  what  does  all  this  mean  f  In  what  sense  is  a 
child  of  that  age  a  philosopher  t  In  what  sense  does 
he  read  "  the  eternal  deep  f  In  what  sense  is  he 
declared  to  be  "for  erer  haunted  by  the  Supreme 
Being? "or  so  inspired  as  to  deserve  the  titles  of  a 
mighfy  prophet,  a  blessed  seer  t  By  reflection  ?  by 
knowledge^  by  conscious  intuition  ?  or  by  any  form 
or  modification  of  consciousness  ?  These  would  be 
tidings  indeed;  but  such  as  would  pre-suppose  an 
immediate  revelation  to  the  insfMred  communicator, 
and  require  miracles  to  authenticate  his  inspiration. 
Children,  at  this  age,  give  us  no  such  information  of 
themselves;  and  at  what  time  were  we  dipt  in  &e 
Lethe,  which  has  produced  such  utter  oblivion  of  a 
state  so  godlike?  There  are  many  of  us  that  still 
pocisess  some  remembrances,  more  or  less  distinct, 
respecting  themselves  at  six  years  old ;  pity  that  the 
worthless  straws  only  should  float,  while  treasures, 
compared  with  which  all  the  mines  of  Golconda  and 
Mexico  were  but  straws,  should  be  absorbed  by  aome 
unknown  gulf  into  some  unknown  abyss. 

But  if  this  bo  too  wild  and  exorbitant  to  ^  bus- 
pected  as  having  been  the  poefs  meaning ;  if  these 
mysterious  gifts,  faculties,  and  operations,  are  itoC 
accompanied  with  consciousness,  who  dse  m  con- 
scious of  them  ?  or  how  can  it  be  called  the  child,  if  it 
be  no  part  of  the  child's  conscious  being  \  For  aught 
I  know,  the  thinking  Spirit  within  me  may  be  s«6- 
stantially  one  with  the  principle  of  life,  and  of  vital 
operation.  For  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  employed 
as  a  secondary  agent  in  the  marvellous  organization 
and  organic  movements  of  my  body.  But  surely,  it 
would  be  strange  language  to  say,  that  /  constmet 
my  heart!  or  that  I  propel  the  finer  influenoea 
through  my  nerves.'  or  that  /  compress  my  brain, and 
draw  the  curtains  of  sleep  round  my  own  eyes!  Sri- 
NOZA  and  Behmen  were,  on  different  sj^tems,  both 
Pantheists;  and  among  the  ancients  there  were  philo- 
sophers, teachers  of  the  EN  KAI  IIAN,  who  not  only 
taught  that  God  was  All,  but  that  this  All  constituted 
God.  Yet  not  even  these  would  confound  the  parU 
as  a  part  with  the  whole,  as  the  whole.  Nay,  in  no 
system  is  the  distinction  between  the  individual  and 
God,  between  the  Modification  and  the  one  only  Sab- 
stance,  more  sharply  drawn,  than  in  that  of  Spinoza 
Jacobi,  indeed,  relates  of  Lessino,  that  after  a  con- 
versation with  him  at  the  house  of  the  poet  GLEtM, 
(the  TyrtKus  and  Anacreon  of  the  German  Parnas- 
sus,) in  which  convetsation  L.  had  avowed  privately 
to  Jacobi  his  reluctance  to  admit  any  personal  exist- 
ence of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  the  possibility  of  per- 
sonality except  in  a  finite  Intellect ;  and  while  they 
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were  ntling  at  table,  a  shower  of  rain  caroe  on  unex- 
pectedly. Gleim  expressed  his  regret  at  the  circum- 
stance, because  they  had  meant  to  drink  their  wine 
in  the  garden ;  upon  which  Leasing,  in  one  of  his 
haU^eamett,  baii^joking  moods,  nodded  to  Jaoobi,  and 
said,  "  Tt  is  /,  perhaps,  that  am  doing  that,**  i.  e.  min- 
ing! and  J.  answered,  **or  perhaps  I."  Gleim  con- 
tented himself  with  staring  at  them  both,  without 
asking  for  any  explanation. 

So  with  regard  to  this  passage.  In  what  sense  can 
the  magnificent  attributes,  above  quoted,  be  appro- 
priated to  a  ckUdt  which  would  not  make  them 
equally  suitable  to  a  fee,  or  a  dog,  or  a  feld  of  com  ? 
or  even  to  a  ship,  or  to  the  wind  and  waves  that  pro- 
pel it?  The  omnipresent  Spirit  works  equally  in 
them,  as  m  the  child ;  and  the  child  is  equally  uncon- 
Bcioos  of  it  as  they.  It  cannot  surely  be,  that  the 
four  lines,  immediately  following,  are  to  contain  the 
explanation? 

**  To  whom  the  t raTO 
Is  bat  a  k>D«ty  bed  without  the  wnse  or  ag ht 

Of  day,  or  the  warm  lit  hi ; 
A  plaes  of  thoaght  where  we  in  waiting  lie:" 

Sorely,  it  cannot  be  that  this  wonder-ioustng  apos- 
trophe is  bat  a  comment  on  the  little  poem  of  "  We 
ue  Seven  f  that  the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage 
is  radadble  to  the  assertion,  that  a  ckUdt  who,  by  the 
bye,  at  six  yean  old  would  have  been  better  instruct- 
ed in  most  Christian  families,  has  no  other  notion  of 
death  than  that  of  lying  in  a  dark,  cold  place  7  And 
still,  I  hope,  not  as  in  a  place  of  thought!  not  the 
frightfol  notion  of  lying  awake  in  his  grave!  The 
analogy  between  death  and  sleep  is  too  simple,  too 
natural,  to  render  so  horrid  a  belief  possible  for  chil- 
dren; even  had  they  not  been  in  the  habit,  as  all 
Christian  children  are,  of  hearing  the  latter  term 
used  to  express  the  former.  But  if  the  child's  belief 
be  only,  that  **  he  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth ;"  wherein 
does  it  differ  from  that  of  his  father  and  mother,  or  any 
other  adult  and  instructed  person  7  To  form  an  idea  of 
a  thing's  becoming  nothing,  or  of  nothing  becoming  a 
thing,  is  impossible  to  all  finite  beings  alike,  of  what- 
ever age,  and  however  educated  or  uneducated. 
Thus  it  is  with  splendid  paradoxes  in  general.  If  the 
words  are  taken  in  the  common  sense,  they  convey 
an  absnrdity ;  and  if.  in  contempt  of  dictionaries  and 
custom,  they  are  so  interpreted  as  to  avoid  the  absurd- 
ity, the  meaning  dwindles  into  some  bald  truism. 
ThuB  you  must  at  once  understand  the  words  con- 
trary to  their  common  import,  in  order  to  arrive  at  any 
sense;  and  according  to  their  common  import,  if  ]rou 
are  to  receive  from  them  any  feeling  of  mblimity  or 
odwuraiion. 

Though  ll\e  tmtances  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Words- 
worth's poems  are  so  few,  that  for  themselves  it 
would  have  been  scarcely  jnst  to  attract  the  reader's 
attention  toward  them;  yet  I  have  dwelt  on  it,  and 
perhaps  the  more  for  this  very  reason.  For  being  so 
very  few,  they  cannot  sensibly  detract  from  the  re- 
putation of  an  author,  who  is  even  characterized  by 
the  nomber  of  profound  truths  in  his  writings,  which 
will  stand  the  severest  analysis;  and  yet,  few  as  they 
are,  they  are  exactly  those  passages  which  his  blind 


admirers  would  be  most  likely,  and  best  able,  to  imi- 
tate. But  Wordsworth,  where  he  is  indeed  Words- 
worth, may  be  mimicked  by  copyists,  he  may  be  plmi- 
dered  by  plagiarists;  but  he  cannot  be  imitated, 
except  by  those  who  are  not  bom  to  be  imitators. 
For  without  his  depth  of  feeling  and  his  imaginative 
power,  his  aente  would  want  it^ital  warmth  and 
peculiarity;  and  without  his  strong  sense,  his  mysti' 
I  citm  would  become  sickly— mere  fog  and  dimness! 

To  these  defects,  which,  as  appears  by  the  extracts, 
are  only  occasional,  I  may  oppose,  with  far  less  fear 
of  encountering  the  dissent  of  any  candid  and  intelli- 
gent reader,  the  following  (for  the  most  part  corres- 
pondent) excellences.  First,  an  austere  purity  of  lan- 
guage, both  grammatically  and  logically;  in  short,  a 
perfect  appropriateness  of  the  wopis  to  the  mean- 
ing. Of  how  high  value  I  deem  this,  and  how  par- 
ticularly estimable  I  hold  the  example  at  the  preaent 
day,  has  been  already  stated ;  and  in  part,  too,  the  rea- 
sons on  which  I  ground  both  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual importance  of  habituating  ourselves  to  a  strict 
accuracy  of  expression.  It  is  noticeable,  how  limited 
an  Acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  art  will 
suffice  to  form  a  correct,  and  even  a  sensitive  taste, 
where  none  but  masterpieces  have  been  seen  and 
admired ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  roost  correct 
notions,  and  the  widest  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  excellence  of  all  ages  and  countries,  will  not  per^ 
foctly  secure  us  against  the  contagious  fomiliaiity 
with  the  far  more  numerous  ofispringof  tastelessness 
or  of  a  perverted  taste.  If  this  be  the  case,  as  it  no- 
toriously is,  with  the  arti  of  music  and  pointing,  much 
more  di(iicult  will  it  be  to  avoid  the  infection  of  mul- 
tiplied and  daily  examples  in  the  practice  of  an  art, 
which  uses  words,  aqd  words  only,  as  its  instruments. 
In  poetry,  in  which  every  line,  every  phrase,  may 
peas  the  ordeal  of  deliberation  and  deliberate  choice, 
it  is  possible,  and  barely  possible,  to  attain  that  ulti- 
matum which  I  have  ventured  to  propose  as  the  in- 
fallible test  of  a  blameless  style:  namely,  its  untranp- 
UUablenesB  in  words  of  the  same  language,  without 
injury  to  the  meaning.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that 
I  include  in  the  meaning  of  a  word,  not  only  its  cor- 
respondent object  alone,  but  likewise  all  the  associa- 
lion?  which  it  recal  Is.  For  language  is  framed  to  con- 
vey not  the  object  alone,  but  likewise  the  character, 
mood,  and  intentions  of  the  person  who  is  repreceD^ 
ing  it.  In  poetry  it  is  practicable  to  preserve  the  dic- 
tion, uncorrupted  by  the  aflectations  and  misappro- 
priations, which  promiscuous  authorship,  and  reading 
not  promiscuous,  only  because  it  is  disproportionally 
most  convemnt  with  the  compositions  of  the  day, 
have  rendered  general.  Yet,  even  to  the  poet,  con- 
posing  in  his  own  province,  it  is  an  arduous  wwk; 
and  as  the  result  and  pledge  of  a  watchful  good 
sense,  of  fino  and  luminous  distinction,  and  of  com- 
plete self-possession,  may  justly  claim  all  the  honor 
which  belongs  to  an  attainment  equally  difficult  and 
valuable,  and  the  more  valuable  for  being  rare.  It 
is  at  oi/  times  the  proper  food  of  the  understanding ; 
but,  in  an  age  of  corrupt  eloquence,  it  is  both  food 
and  antidote. 

In  prose,  I  doubt  whether  it  be  even  possible  to 
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preMive  oor  style,  wholly  unalloyed  by  the  vidom 
phraeeology  which  meeti  us  every  where.fioin  the  ■e^ 
mon  to  the  newspaper,  from  the  harangne  of  the  legis- 
lator to  the  speech  from  the  convivial  chair,  annoan- 
cing  a  toast  or  sentiment  Oar  chains  rattle,  even  while 
we  are  complaining  of  them.  The  poems  of  Boetios 
rise  high  in  our  estii&tion  when  we  compare  them  with 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  as  Sidonius,  ApolUnaris, 
Ac.  They  might  even  be  referred  to  a  purer  age,  but 
that  the  prose  in  which  they  are  set,  as  jewels  in  a 
crown  of  lead  or  iron,  belmys  the  true  age  of  the  wri- 
ter. Much,  however,  may  be  eflTecied  by  education.  I 
believe,  not  only  from  grounds  of  reason,  but  from 
having,  in  great  measure,  assured  myself  of  the  iact 
by  actual  though  limited  experience,  that,  to  a  ybuth, 
ied  from  his  first  boyhood  to  investigate  the  meaning 
of  every  word,  and  the  reason  of  its  choice  and  po- 
•ition,  logic  presents  itself  as  an  old  acquaintance 
under  new  names. 

On  some  future  occasion  more  especially  demand- 
ing  such  disquisition,  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  the 
close  connection  between  veracity  and  habits  of 
mental  accuracy ;  the  beneficial  aOer-effects  of  ver- 
bal precision  in  the  preclusion  of  fanaticism,  wjiich 
masten  the  feelings  more  especially  by  mdistinct 
cratch-words ;  and  to  display  the  advantages  which 
language  alone,  at  least  which  language  with  inoom- 
panbly  greater  ease  and  certainty  than  any  other 
means,  presents  to  the  instructor  of  impressing  modes 
of  intellectual  energy  '^  constantly,  so  imperceptibly, 
and,  as  it  were,  by  such  elements  and  'atoms  as  to  se- 
cure in  due  time  the  formation  of  a  second  nature. 
MHien  we  reflect,  that  the  cultivation  of  tbe  judg- 
ment is  a  positive  command  of  the  moral  law,  siQce 
the  reason  can  give  the  principle  alone,  and  the  con- 
science bean  witness  only  to  the  motive,  while  the 
application  and  eflecti  must  depend  on  the  judgment; 
when  we  consider,  that  the  greater  part  of  our  suc- 
cess and  comfort  in  life  depends  on.distinguishing  the 
similar  from  the  same,  that  which  is  peculiar  in  each 
thing  fiom  that  which  it  has  in  common  with  others, 
■0  as  still  to  select  the  most  probable,  instead  of  the 
merely  possible  or  positively  onfir,  vra  shall  learn  to 
value  eamesUy,  and  with  a  practical  seriousness,  a 
mean  already  prepared  for  us  by  nature  and  society, 
of  teaching  the  young  mind  to  think  well  and  wisely 
by  the  same  unremembered  process,  and  with  the 
same  never  forgotten  results,  as  those  by  wliich  it  is 
taoght  to  speak  and  converse.  Now,  how  much 
warmer  the  interest,  how  much  more  genial  the  feel- 
iQga  of  reality  and  practicability,  and  thence  how 
nnch  stronger  the  impulses  to  imitation  are,  which  a 
camlea^xmu-y  writer,  and  especially  a  contemporary 
pod,  eicites  in  youth  and  commencing  manhood,  has 
been  treated  of  in  the  earlier  pages  of  these  sketches. 
I  have  only  to  add.  that  all  the  praise  which  is  due  to 
the  exertion  of  such  influence  for  a  purpose  so  impor- 
tant, joined  with  that  which  must  be  claimed  for  the 
infVequeney  of  the  same  excellence  in  the  same  per- 
fection, belongs  in  full  right  to  Mr.  Wordsworth. 
I  am  far,  however,  from  denying  that  we  have  poets 
Whose  general  style  possesses  the  same  excellence,  as 
Mr.  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Bowles,  and,  in  all  his 


later  and  more  important  works,  our  lanieUioooriiig 
Laureate.  But  there  are  none,  in  whose  works  I  do 
not  appear  to  myself  to  find  more  exceptioos  than  in 
those  of  Wordsworth.  Quouitions  or  speciniens 
would  here  be  wholly  out  of  place,  and  must  be  leA 
fiir  the  critic  who  doubts  aiMl  would  invalidate  tbe 
justice  of  this  eulogy  so  applied. 

The  second  characteristic  excellence  of  Mr.  W.'s 
works  is,  a  correspondent  weight  and  sanity  of  tbe 
thoughts  and  sentiments — won,  not  frani  iMnka.  bin 
from  the  poet's  own  meditative  observatioii.  Tbey 
are  fresh,  and  have  the  dew  upon  them.  Ilia  muse, 
at  least  when  in  her  strength  of  wing,  and  when  she 
hovels  aloft  in  her  proper  element. 

Makes  sodible  a  Kaked  l«i  of  truth, 

or  iraib  profoaDd  a  iwoet  cootinooiis  lay. 

Not  learat,  but  native,  tier  own  natural  notes ! 

8.  T.  C. 

'  E  ven  throughout  his  smaller  poems  there  is  acarcely 
one  which  is  not  rendered  valuable  by  some  just  and 
original  reflection. 

See  page  96,  vol  2d ;  or  the  two  ibttowing  paanges 
in  one  of  his  humblest  compositioiist 

*'()Readar!  bad  you  in  roar  auod 
bucb  stores  as  silent  ihoufht  can  brine, 
O  gentle  Reader !  tou  would  find 
A  tale  in  OTery  thinf.** 

and 


*'  I  have  beard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind 
Witb  coldnew  still  relunuoff*. 
Alas!  the  gratitude  of  men 
Has  oflener  left  me  nMrnroing.** 

or  in  a  still  higher  strain  the  six  beautifnl 
pego  134 : 

"  Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  deear : 
And  yet  the  wi»er  mind 
Mourns  Itvs  for  what  sge  takes  awaj 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 

Tbe  Blackbird  in  the  snouner  trees, 
Tbe  lark  upon  tbe  bill. 
Let  fcwse  their  earols  whea  tlisf  pkaMS 
Are  quiet  when  tliej  wiU. 

With  nature  never  do  tkeg  wage 
A  foolish  strife ;  they  see 
A  happjr  jrouib.  and  their  old  age 
Is  beautiful  and  free ! 

But  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  lam ; 
And  ofleo,  glad  no  more. 
We  w«ar  a  face  of  joy,  beeaosB 
We  have  been  glad  of  yora. 

If  there  is  one  who  need  bemoan 
His  kindred  laid  in  earth. 
The  bouseboU  hearts  that  wess  his  o«^ 
It  is  tbe  man  of  mirtb. 

My  days,  my  Friend,  are  alnsost  goos^ 
My  life  has  been  approved. 
And  many  love  me ;  but  by  none 
Am  1  enough  beloved." 


or  the  sonnet  on  Bonaparte,  page  208,  vol.  S;  or 
finally,  (for  a  volume  would  scarce  suffice  to  exhat.M 
the  instances,)  the  last  stanza  of  the  poem  on  ilie 
withered  Celandine,  vol.  2,  p.  SISw 
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To  be  a  prodigaTt  &Torite— Umo,  wone  irath, 
A  miser*!  peQsioner — behold  our  lot ! 
Oh  man !  that  from  tbjr  fair  and  ahiniiif  jrooth 
AcB  might  bot  take  the  thtnga  youth  needed  not.** 

Both  in  reapect  of  this  and  of  the  former  eicellence, 
Mr.  Wordaworth  atrikingly  reaemblea  Samuel  Daniel, 
one  of  the  golden  writers  of  oar  golden  EHzabethian 
age,  DOW  most  causelessly  neglected ;  Samael  Ilaniel, 
wboae  dictioa  bears  no  mark  of  time,  no  distinction 
of  age,  which  has  been,  and,  as  long  as  our  language 
shall  last,  will  be,  so  far  the  language  of  to-day  and 
for  ever,  as  that  it  is  more  intelligible  to  us  than  the 
transitory  ftshions  of  oor  own  particular  age.  A  simi- 
lar praise  is  due  to  his  sentiments.  No  frequency  of 
perusal  can  deprive  them  of  their  freshness.  For 
though  they  are  brought  into  the  full  day-light  of 
every  reader's  oomprehension,  yet  are  they  drawn 
up  from  depths  which  few  in  any  age  are  privileged 
to  visit,  into  which  few  in  any  age  have  courage  or 
inclination  to  descend.  If  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  not 
equally  with  Daniel,  alike  intelligible  to  all  readers 
of  average  understanding  in  all  passages  of  bis  works, 
the  comparative  difficulty  does  not  arise  fiom  the 
greater  impurity  of  the  ore,  but  from  the  nature  and 
uses  of  the  metal.  A  poem  is  not  necessarily  ob- 
scure, because  it  does  not  aim  to  be  popular.  It  is 
enough,  if  a  work  be  perspicuoos  to  those  for  nvhom 
it  is  written,  and 

*'  Fit  andienee  find,  thoofh  few.*' 

To  the  **  Ode  on  the  intimation  of  immortality,  from 
recollections  of  early  childhood,"  the  poet  might  have 
prefixed  the  lines  which  Dante  addresses  to  one  of  his 
ownCanaoni — 

"  CansoB.  k>  credo,  ehe  nranno  ladi 

Che  toa  rag  lone  intoadan  bene : 

Tanto  lor  eel  fatiooeo  ed  alto." 
*'  O  lyriG  song,  there  wUl  be  Tew,  think  I. 

Who  mar  thj  import  uadeistand  aright: 

Thoa  art  for  tktm  lo  ardnooa  and  ao  high !" 

Bat  the  ode  was  intended  for  such  readers  only  as 
had  been  accustomed  to  watch  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
their  inmost  nature,  to  venture  at  times  into  the  twi- 
light realms  of  consoioasneBB,  and  to  foel  a  deep  in- 
terest in  modes  of  inmost  being,  to  which  they  know 
that  the  attributes  of  time  and  space  are  inapplicable 
and  alien,  but  which  yet  cannot  be  conveyed,  save  in 
symbols  of  time  and  space.  For  such  readers  the 
sense  is  sufficiently  plain,  and  they  will  be  as  little 
disposed  to  charge  Mr.  Wordsworth  with  believing 
the  platonic  pre-existenpe  in  the  ordinaiy  interpreta- 
tioD  of  the  words,  as  I  am  to  believe  that  Plato  him- 
self ever  meant  or  taught  it 

IloXXa  3(  (rir*  aycfi- 

ws  &Kia  p(Xn 

"Kv^oy  trri  ^apirpas 

^vSrra  (vvcrSffiir  Cf 

Ai  t6  ray  tpftrivitits 

ZaW^ci.     Ze^of  b  voX- 

Xa  Uios  ^vi. 

MaS6vTt5  ii,  Ufifoi 

IIciyyX«(((a,  irdpoxcf  A; 

*'Ac(Miyr«  yoptfcroy 


Third :  (and  wherein  he  soars  iar  above  Daniel,) 
the  sinewy  strength  and  originality  of  single  lines 
and  paragraphs:  the  frequent  curioea  felicitas  of  his 
diction,  of  which  I  need  not  here  give  specimens, 
having  anticipated  them  in  a  preceding  page.  This 
beauty,  and  as  eminently  characteristic  of  Words- 
worth's poetry,  his  rudest  assaiiants  have  felt  them- 
selves compelled  to  acknowledge  and  admire. 

Fourth:  the  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  his  images 
and  descriptions,  as  taken  immediately  from  nature, 
and  proving  a  long  and  genial  intimacy  with  the  very 
spirit  which  gives  the  physiognomic  expression  to  all 
the  works  of  nature.  Like  a  green  field  reflected  in 
a  calm  and  perfectly  transparent  lake,  the  image  is 
distinguished  from  the  reality  only  by  its  greater  soft- 
ness and  lustre.  Like  the  moisture  or  the  polish  on 
a  pebble,  genius  neither  distorts  nor  false-colors  ita 
objects ;  but,  on  the  oontraiy,  brings  out  many  a  vein 
and  many  a  tint,  inihich  escape  the  eye  of  common 
observation,  thus  raising  to  the  rank  of  gems  what 
had  been  oflen  kicked  away  by  the  hurrying  foot  of 
the  traveller  on  the  dusty  high  road  of  custom. 

liOt  me  refer  to  the  whole  description  of  skating, 
voL  I.  page  42  to  47,  especially  to  the.  lines, 

**  So  through  the  darkoen  and  the  cold  we  flew. 
And  not  a  voioe  was  idle :  with  the  din 
Bleanwhile  the  precipices  rang  aloud ; 
The  leaflna  trees  and  every  icr  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron  ;  white  the  distant  hiOi 
Into  the  tumult  lent  an  alien  wund 
Of  mdancboljr,  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars 
Eastward  were  iparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away.'* 

Or  to  the  poem  on  the  green  linnet,  vol  L  p.  244. 
What  can  be  more  accurate,  yet»moro  lively,  than 
the  two  concluding  stanzas? 

"  Upon  Ton  tuft  of  hasel  treea. 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breese. 
Behold  him  perched  in  eestaaiee. 

Yet  Beaming  stiU  to  hover ; 
There!  where  the  flutter  of  his  wiags 
Upon  bii  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  tunny  giimmeiings 

That  cover  him  all  over. 
While  thus  beTore  my  eyes  he  gleams, 
A  brother  of  the  leaves  he  seems ; 
When  in  a  moment  forth  he  teems 

His  little  aoug  hi  guehes : 
As  if  it  pleased  him  to  disdain 
And  mock  the  form  when  he  did  ftign 
While  he  was  dancing  with  the  train 

Of  leaves  among  the  bushes.** 

Or  the  description  of  the  blue  cap,  and  of  the  noon- 
tide silence,  p.  284 ;  or  the  poem  to  the  cuckoo,  ^ 
299 ;  or.  lastly,  though  1  might  multiply  the  reforenoes 
to  ten  times  the  number,  to  the  poem  so  completely 
Wordsworth's,  commencing  \ 

**  Three  years  she  grew  hi  sua  and  afaower,**  Ac. 

Fiflh :  a  meditative  pathos,  a  union  of  deep  and 
subtle  thought  with  sensiknlity ;  a  sympathy  with  man 
as  man ;  the  sympathy  indeed  of  a  contemplator. 
rather  than  a  follow  sulierer  or  oo-mate,  (spectator 
hand  particeps,)  but  of  a  contemplator,  from  whoae 
view  no  diflerence  of  rank  conceals  the  sameness  of 
thcL  nature ;  no  injuries  of  wind  or  weather,  of  fioii, 
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or  even  of  i^rance,  wholly  dbgaiae  the  human  fiioe 
divine.  The  superacription  and  the  image  of  the 
Creator  still  remain  legible  to  him  under  the  dark 
linea  with  which  guilt  or  calamity  had  cancelled  or 
cfxw-barred  it  Here  the  man  and  the  poet  lose  and 
find  themselves  in  each  other,  the  one  as  glorified, 
the  latter  aa  substantiated.  In  this  mild  and  philo- 
sophic pathos,  Wordsworth  appears  to  me  without  a 
compeer.  Such  he  it :  so  he  tDrites.  See  vol  I., 
page  134  to  136,  or  that  roost  aflecting  composition, 

I  he  *•  Affliction  of  Margaret of ,"  page 

166  to  168,  which  no  mother,  and,  if  I  may  judge  by 
my  own  experience,  no  parent  can  read  without  a 
tear.  Or  turn  to  that  genuine  lyric,  in  the  former 
edition,  entitled,  the  "  Mad  Mother,"  page  174  to  178, 
of  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  two  of  the 
■tanass,  both  of  them  for  their  pathos,  and  the  former 
for  the  fine  transition  in  the  two  concluding  lines  of 
the  stanza,  so  expressive  of  that  deranged  state  in 
which,  from  the  increased  sensibility,  the  suflerer's 
attention  is  abruptly  drawn  off  by  every  trifle,  and  in 
the  same  instant  plucked  back  again  by  the  one  des- 
potic thought,  and  bringing  home  with  it,  by  the 
blending  fusing  power  of  Imagination  aikl  Passion, 
the  alien  object  to  which  it  had  been  so  abruptly  di- 
verted, no  longer  an  alien,  but  an  ally  and  an  inmate. 

"Suck,  litde  babs,  ob  sock  a«aia! 
It  cools  mj  blood ;  it  cools  mj  brtin : 
Th7  lip*,  I  feel  ihem,  beby  !  tb«7 
Draw  from  nay  besrt  Ibe  psio  awsj. 
Oh  !  preH  me  with  thy  litUe  hand ; 
It  lousem  something  at  my  chest ; 
About  that  tiffht  and  deadly  band 
I  feel  thy  little  6ngen  prest. 
The  breese.  I  see,  ii  in  the  tree ; 
It  comes  to  cool  my  babe  and  me.** 

"Thy  father  carat  not  for  my  braait, 
*T  ii  thine,  sweet  baby,  there  to  rest, 
*T  if  all  thine  own !— and  if  it*  bue 
Be  changed,  that  was  ao  fair  to  view, 
'T  is  Tair  enough  for  thee,  my  dove ! 
My  beauty,  little  child,  is  flown  ; 
Bat  thou  wilt  live  with  me  in  love : 
And  what  if  my  poor  cheek  be  brown  1 
*T  is  well  for  roe  thou  can'st  not  see 
How  pale  and  wan  it  else  would  be." 

Last,  and  pre-eminently,  I  challenge  for  this  poet 
the  gift  of  Imagination  in  the  highest  and  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  In  the  play  of  Fancy,  Wonls- 
wonh,  to  my  feelings,  is  not  always  graceful,  and 
sometimes  recondite.  The  likeness  is  occasionally  too 
strange,  or  demands  too  peculiar  a  point  of  view,  or 
is  such  as  appears  the  creature  of  predetermined  re- 
search, rather  than  spontaneous  presentation.  Indeed, 
hit  fancy  seldom  displays  itself,  as  mere  and  unmodi- 
fied fiincy.  But  in  imaginative  power,  he  stands 
nearest  of  all  modem  writers  to  Shakspeare  and 
MUton :  and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  onborrowed  and 
his  owa  To  employ  his  own  words,  which  are  at 
once  an  instance  and  an  illustration,  he  does  indeed 
to  all  thoughts  and  to  all  objects^ 


add  the  gleam. 

The  light  that  never  wns  on  iira  or  land. 
The  eonserration.  and  the  poet's  dream." 

I  shall  select  a  few  examples  as  most  obviously 
muiiAsting  this  faculty ;  but  if  I  should  ever  be  for- 


tunate enough  to  render  my  analysis  of  imaginatiaa. 
its  origin  and  charscters,  thoroughly  intelligible  to  the 
reader,  he  will  scarcely  open  on  a  page  of  tfaia  poet'a 
works,  without  recognising,  more  or  leas,  the  pwacnca 
and  the  influences  of  this  faculty. 

From  the  poem  on  the  Tew  Treea,  voL  I.,  p^gaa 
303.304. 

"  Bnt  worthier  still  oT  aoto 
Are  those  frateinal  four  of  Borrowdale^ 
Joined  in  one  solemn  and  eapaeions  frrove : 
Hnge  trunks !— and  each  particular  troak  a  gnrntk 

Of  iniertwieted  fibres  seipeotioe 
Up  ooilioK,  and  inveleratdy  convolTed^- 
Not  uninformed  with  phantasy,  and  looks 
That  threaten  the  profane ;— a  pillared  shade. 
Upon  whose  grasaless  floor  of  red -brown  hue. 
By  sheddinss  from  the  pinal  ambrage  tiaged 
Penmnially— beneath  whose  sable  roof 
Of  booRh*.  as  if  for  festal  porpoye  decked 
With  onrpjoicing  berries,  ghostly  shapes 
May  meet  at  noontide— Aer  and  trembling  Mspe, 
SUeuu  and  ArmgAI— Dssa,  the  sfceletoa. 
And  7\jR0,  the  shadow— there  to  eeiebcata. 
As  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o'er 
With  altars  undisturbed  of  mossy  stone, 

United  worship  ;  or  in  mote  repose 
.   To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  mountain  flood 
Murmuring  from  Gianamare's  inmost  caves.** 

The  efiect  of  the  old  man's  figiue  in  the  poeoi  of 
Resignation  and  Independence,  voL  II.,  page  33L  ' 

**  While  he  was  talking  that,  the  lonely  place. 
The  old  man's  shape,  and  speech,  all  lioobled  ass: 
In  my  mind's  eye  1  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moon  continually. 
Wandering  about  alooe  and  silently.*' 

Or  the  8th,  9th,  19th,  96(h,  Slst  and  33d,  in  the  eol- 
lection  q/[  miacellaneoos  sonnela— the  aonnet  oo  die 
subjugation  of  Switzerland,  page  210,  or  the  last  ode 
from  which  I  especially  select  the  two  following 
stanzas  or  paragraphs,  page  349  to  350. 

*'  Our  birth  is  bnt  a  aleep  and  a  forgettiag : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  slsr. 
Hath  bad  elsewhere  its  seUing, 

And  eomoth  ftom  afar. 
Not  in  entire  forgelfulneas. 
And  not  in  otter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  gtory  do  we  coom 
From  God  who  it  our  home : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  rafaney ! 
Shades  of  the  priaon-house  begin  to  close 

Upon '  the  growing  boy  ; 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  sod  wheaoe  it  flows ; 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ! 
The  youth  who  daily  farther  from  tbe  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  nature's  priest. 

And  by  tbe  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended : 
At  length  the  man  perceives  It  die  away. 
And  fade  into  tbe  light  ct  common  day.** 

And  page  352  to  354  of  the  same  ode. 


"  O  joy  that  in  our 
Is  something  that  doth  live. 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive! 

The  thought  of  our  pest  yean  In  me  doth  btasd 
Perpetual  bcnodiciions:  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest— 
Dvlisht  and  liberty  the  simple  creed 
or  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest. 
With  now-fledged  hope  still  fluUeriag  ia  his 
Not  for  these  1  raise 
The  song  of  tbssks  and  praise . 
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Wait  apon  lier  aa  abe  i«ogea 

FalluifB  from  w,  vanwbiagt; 

Round  and  round  thia  pile  of  atata» 

Blank  miwiTinKs  of  a  creature 

Overthrown  and  deaolate ! 

UoTiDff  about  Id  worldi  not  realiied, 

Now  a  step  or  two  her  way 

la  throuffh  apace  of  open  day. 

Did  tremble  Uke  a  goiity  thins  aorprind ! 

But  for  thoee  fint  aflectiona. 

Brishtena  her  Uiat  waa  ao  bright : 

Now  doth  a  delicate  shadow  fall. 

Which,  be  ihey  what  they  majr. 
An  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  daj» 
Are  yet  a  maater  light  of  all  our  aeeing ; 
Uphold  ua — cherub — and  have  power  to  makft 
Our  noiay  yean  teem  momenta  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  ailenee ;  Uatha  that  waka 

Tp  periah  never : 
Which  neither  liatleaaneaa,  nor  mad  endeaTor* 
Nor  man  nor  boy. 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  ulteily  aboliah  or  dealroy ! 
Hooo«,  in  a  aeaaon  of  calm  weathor. 
Though  iolaod  (kt  we  be. 
Our  aoula  have  aight  of  that  immortal  aea 
Whieh  brought  ua  hither, 
Caa  in  a  moment  travel  thither— 
And  aae  the  children  aport  upon  the  abore. 
And  bear  the  mighty  waton  rolling  evermore.'* 

And  since  it  would  be  unfair  to  oonclade  with  an 
extract,  which,  though  highly  characteristic,  must 
yet,  fiom  the  nature  of  the  thoughts  and  the  sulgect, 
be  interesting,  or  perhaps  intelligible,  to  but  a  limited 
number  of  readen,  I  will  add  from  the  poet's  last 
published  work  a  passage  equally  Wordsworthian;< 
of  the  beauty  of  which,  and  of  the  imaginative  power 
displayed  therein,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  and 
one  feeling.    See  White  Doe,  page  5. 

"Fast  the  ehareb-yard  filla;  aaoo 
Look  again  and  they  an  gone; 
The  duller  round  the  porch,  and  the  folk 
Who  aate  in  the  ihade  of  the  prior*a  oak ! 
And  aeareely  have  they  diaappear'd 
Ere  the  prehmva  hymn  la  heard  :— 
Wiih  ono  cooaent  the  pMn>lo  retjoice. 
Filling  the  church  with  a  lofly  voioe ! 
They  aing  a  service  which  they  feel, 
For  't  ia  the  aon-riae  of  their  seal. 
And  faith  and  hope  are  in  their  prime 
In  great  Eltza'a  golden  time.** 
A  moment  enda  the  fervent  din. 
And  all  ia  huahed  withont  and  within ; 
For  though  the  prieat  mora  tranquilly 
Becitea  the  holy  liturgy. 
The  only  voice  whieh  you  can  hear 
la  the  river  murmuring  near. 
When  aoft !— the  duaky  lieea  belweeo. 
And  down  the  path  through  the  open  fnen, 
Where  ia  no  living  thing  to  be  aeen ; 
And  through  yon  gateway,  where  is  found. 
Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  hound. 
Free  entrance  to  the  church-yard  gieond. 
And  riaht  acraaa  the  verdant  aod 
Towardi  the  very  hooae  of  God ; 
Cornea  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleam. 
Cornea  glMing  in  aetene  and  alow, 
Boft  and  aileot  aa  a  dream, 
A  aolitary  doe ! 
White  she  ia  ai  lily  of  June. 
And  beaoteoua  aa  the  ailver  moon 
When  out  of  aight  tho  clooda  are  driven, 
Aod  ibe  ia  left  alone  in  heaven ! 
Or  like  a  ship  aomo  gentle  day 
In  lunihino  lailing  far  away— 
A  glittering  ship  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain. 
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Falla  upon  her  like  a  breath 
From  aome  lofty  aroh  or  wall, 
Aa  ahe  paaaea  uodenenth. 

The  following  analogy  will,  I  am  apprehensive, 
appear  dim  and  fantastic,  but  in  reading  Bertram's 
Travels,  I  could  not  help  transcribing  the  following 
lines  as  a  sort  of  allegory,  or  connected  simile  and 
metaphor  of  Wordsworth's  intellect  and  genius.  "  The 
soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  dark  mould,  on  a  deep  stratum  of 
tenacious  clay ;  and  that  on  a  foundation  of  rocks, 
which  often  break  through  both  strata,  lifting  their 
back  above  the  surface.  The  trees  which  chiefly 
grow  here  are  the  gigantic  black  oak ;  magnolia  mag- 
niflora;  fraximus  excelsior;  platane;  and'  a  few 
stately  tulip  trees."  What  Mr.  Wordsworth  will  pro- 
duce, it  is  not  for  me  to  prophesy ;  but  I  could  pro* 
nounce  with  the  liveliest  convictions  what  he  is 
capable  of  producing.  It  is  the  First  Gxnuinx  Phi- 
losophic Poem. 

The  preceding  criticism  will  not,  I  am  aware,  avail 
to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  those  who  have  made 
it  a  business  to  attack  and  ridicule  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
compositions. 

Trutfi  and  prudence  migHt  be  imagined  aa  ooncenp 
trie  circles.  The  poet  may  perhaps  have  passed  be- 
yond the  latter,  but  he  has  confined  himself  fiir 
within  the  bounds  of  the  former,  in  designating  these 
critics  as  too  petulant  to  be  passive  to  a  genuine  poet, 
and  too  foeble  to  grapple  with  him ; — '*  men  of  paJaied 
imaginationB,  in  whose  minds  all  healthy  action  ia  lan- 
guid ;  who,  therefore,  feel  as  the  many  direct  them,  or 
with  the  many  are  greedy  after  vicious  provocatives." 
Let  not  Mr.  Wordsworth  be  charged  with  having 
expressed  himself  too  indignantly,  till  the  wanton- 
ness and  the  systematic  and  malignant  perseverance 
of  the  aggressions  have  been  taken  into  fair  conside- 
ration. I  myself  heard  the  commander  in  chief  of 
this  unmanly  warfare  make  a  boast  of  his  private  ad- 
miration of  Wordsworth's  genius.  I  have  heard  him 
declare,  that  whoever  came  into  his  room  would  pro* 
bably  find  the  Lyrical  Baliods  lying  open  on  his 
'table,  and  that  (speaking  exclusively  of  those  written 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself)  he  could  nearly  repeat 
the  whole  of  them  by  heart  But  a  Review,  in  order 
to  be  a  saleable  article,  must  be  peraonal,  iharp,  and 
pointed ;  and,  gince  then,  the  Poet  has  made  himself, 
and  with  himself  all  who  were,  or  were  supposed  to 
be,  his  friends  and  admirers,  the  o^ect  of  the  critic's 
revenge — ^how  ?  by  having  spoken  of  a  work  so  con- 
ducted in  the  terms  which  it  deserved !  T  once  heard 
a  clergyman  in  boots  and  buckskin  avow,  that  he 
would  cheat  his  own  father  in  a  horte.  A  moral  sy^ 
tem  of  a  similar  nature  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
by  too  many  anonjrmous  critics.  As  we  used  to  say 
at  school,  in  reviewing,  they  make  being  rogues :  and 
he^  who  complains,  is  to  be  laughed  at  for  his  \a» 
346 
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ranee  of  the  game.  With  the  pen  oat  of  their  hand 
they  are  hononile  men.  They  exert,  indeed,  power 
(which  m  to  that  of  the  injured  party  who  should 
attempt  to  expow  their  glaring  perversions  and  mis- 
ttatemenfiB,  at  twenty  to  one)  to  write  down,  and 
(where  the  author's  circumstances  permit)  to  t'mpove- 
riA  the  man,  whose  learning  and  genius  they  them- 
selves in  private  have  repeatedly  admitted.  They 
knowingly  strive  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  man 
even  to  publish*  any  future  work,  without  exposing 
himself  to  all  the  wretchedness  of  debt  and  embar- 
iBssmenL  But  this  is  all  in  their  vocation,  and, 
bating  what  they  dp  in  their  vocation,  **tchocan  tay 
thai  black  is  the  white  of  their  eye  ?" 

So  much  for  the  detractors  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
merits.  On  the  other  hand,  much  as  1  might  wish 
for  their  fuller  sympathy,  I  dare  not  flatter  myself, 
that  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  declared  my 
opinions  concerning  both  his  theory  and  his  defects, 
roost  of  which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  his 
theory  either  as  cause  or  efiect,  will  be  satisfactory 
or  pleasing  to  all  the  poet's  admirers  and  advocates. 
More  indiscriminating  than  mine  their  admiration 
may  be ;  deeper  and  more  sincere  it  cannot  be.  But 
I  have  advanced  no  opinion  either  for  praise  or  cen- 
sure, other  than  as  texts  introductory  to  the  reasons 
which  compel  me  to  ibrm  it.  Above  all,  I  was  fully 
convinced  that  such  a  criticisip  was  not  only  wanted, 
but  that,  if  executed  with  adequate  ability,  it  must 
conduce  in  no  mean  degree  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
reputation.  His  fame  belongs  to  another  age,  and 
can  neither  be  accelerated  or  retarded.    IIo^v  small 

*  Not  maof  81001118  sf  0,  an  «mineot  bookseller  wss  asked 

what  he  thoof  ht  of 1   Tfae  answer  wss,  **  I  baye 

beard  hit  povrera  very  big bif  ipoken  of  by  eome  of  our  fiist- 
rale  men  ;  but  I  would  not  bavo  a  work  of  bis  if  any  one 
woald  five  It  me :  for  be  is  ipoken  bnt  ■lightly  of,  or  not  at 
aH,  la  the  Qaartariy  Bevlew ;  and  the  Edinburgh,  you  know, 
li  decided  to  eat  him  op  2'* 


the  proportion  of  ihe  deieda  are  lo^tiie  hewrtaa,  I 
have  repeatedly  dechiied ;  and  that  no  one  of  them 
originates  in  deficiency  of  poetic  genina.  Had  they 
been  more  and  greater.  I  should  still,  as  a  tnemd  to 
his  literary  character  in  the  present  age.  consider  an 
analytic  display  of  Ifaem  as  pure  gain  ;  if  only  it 
removed,  as  surely  to  all  reflecting  minds  even  the 
foregoing  analysis  must  have  removed,  the  atiange 
mistake  so  slightly  grounded,  yet  no  widely  and  in- 
dostriooaly  propagated,  of  Brfr.  Wordsworth'a  tmn 
for  siMPUCiTT !  I  am  not  half  as  much  irritated  by 
hearing  his  enemiea  abuse  him  for  vulgarity  of  ilyie, 
subject,  and  conception,  as  I  am  disgoated  with  the 
gilded  side  of  the  same  meaning,  as  displayed  bf 
some  afllected  admirers,  with  whom  hd  is.  foraooth, 
a  tweet,  simple  poet !  and  ao  natoral,  thai  little  nwalw 
Charies,  aiKl  his  younger  sister,  are  ao  charmed  with 
them,  that  they  play  at  '*  Goody  Blake,  or  at  **  John- 
ny and  Betty  Foy !" 

Were  the  collection  of  poems  pabliahed  with  theae 
biographical  sketches  important  enoagh,  (which  I  am 
not  vain  enough  to  believe,)  to  deserve  such  a  dis- 
tinction: KVEN  AB  I  HAVE  DONE,  80  WOUIJ>  I  KB 
1)0NE  UNTO. 

For  mora  than  eighteen  months  have  the  volama 
of  Poems,  entitled  Sibtlune  Leaves,  and  Ihe  pre- 
sent volumes  up  to  this  page  been  printed,  and  ready 
for  publication.  But  ere  I  speak  of  myself  in  the 
'tones  which  are  alone  natural  to  me  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  late  years,  I  would  fain  present  my- 
self to  the  reader  as  I  was  in  the  fint  dawn  of  my 
literary  life : 

When  Hope  grew  roood  me,  like  the  cKmfauic  vias^ 
And  fruits  and  foliage  not  my  own  loem'd  mine ! 

For  this  purpoae,  I  have  selected  fiom  the  lettem 
which  I  vrrote  home  from  Germany,  thoae  which 
appeared  likely  to  be  the  moat  intereating,  and  at  the 
aame  time  moat  pertinent  to  the  title  of  this  work. 


i»t|}tratie'0  %tiitxu* 


LETTER  1. 

On  SniHlay  morning,  September  16, 1798,  the  Uam- 
boig  Pftcqnet  aet  aail  from  Yarmouth :  and  I,  for  the 
first  time  m  my  life,  beheld  my  native  huid  retiring 
fiom  me.  At  the  moment  of  its  diaappearance— in 
all  the  kirks,  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting-houses, 
in  which  the  greater  number,  I  hope,  of  my  country- 
men were  at  that  time  assembled,  1  will  dare  quefr 
tion  whether  there  waa  one  more  ardent  prayer  offer- 
ed up  to  heaven  than  that  which  I  then  preferred  for 
my  country.  Now,  then,  (said  1  to  a  gentleman  who 
waa  standing  near  me,)  we  are  out  of  our  country. 
Not  yet,  not  yet!  he  replied,  and  pointed  to  the  aea{ 
**  Thia,  too,  ia  a  Briton'a  country."  Thia  bon  mot  gave 
a  fillip  to  my  apirita,  I  loae  and  looked  roood  oo  my 


fellow-pessengara,  who  were  all  on  the  deck.  We 
were  eighteen  in  namber'  videlicit,  five  EngliafameOt 
an  English  lady,  a  French  gentleman  and  hia  servant, 
an  Hanoverian  and  hia  aervant,  a  Proaaian,  a  Swede, 
two  Danea,  and  a  Mulatto  boy,  a  German  taflor  and 
hia  wife,  (the  amalleat  couple  I  ever  beheld)  and  a 
Jew*.  We  were  all  on  the  deck ;  but  in  a  abort  tune 
I  obaerved  marka  of  dismay.  The  lady  retired  Id  the 
cabin  in  some  confusion,  and  many  of  the  facea  roond 
me  aasumed  a  \ery  doleful  and  frog-colored  appaa^ 
ance ;  and  within  an  hour  the  number  of  those  on 
deck  waa  leaaened  by  one  half.  I  waa  giddy,  hot  noC 
aick,  and  the  giddineaa  soon  went  away,  but  left  a 
feveriahneaa  and  want  of  appetite,  which  I  attributed, 
in  great  measure,  to  the  aoBva  aiapMCtt  of  the  failge- 
waterj  and  it  waa  certainly  not  decroaaad  by  the  ax- 
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portarioitt  from  the  cabin.  However,  I  wa^  well 
enoagh  to  join  the  able-bodied  paasengen.  one  of 
whom  observed,  not  inaptly,  that  Momus  might  have 
discovered  an  easier  way  to  see  a  man's  inside  than 
by  placing  a  window  in  his  breast  He  needed  only 
have  taken  a  salt-water  trip  in  a  pacquet-boat 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  pacqaet  is  for  supe- 
rior to  a  stage-coach,  an  a  means  of  making  men  open 
out  to  each  other,  fn  the  latter,  the  uniformity  of 
posture  disposes  to  dozing,  and  the  definiteness  of  the 
period  at  which  the  company  will  separate  makes 
each  individual  think  more  of  those  to  whom  he  is 
going,  than  of  those  unih  whom  he  is  going.  But  at 
sea,  more  curiosity  is  excited,  if  only  on  this  account, 
that  the  pleasant  or.  unpleasant  qualities  of  your  com- 
panions are  of  greater  importance  to  you,  from  the 
uncertainty  how  long  3roa  may  be  obliged  to  house 
with  them.  Besides,  if  you  are  countrymen,  that  now 
begins  to  form  a  distinction  and  a  bond  of  brother- 
hood ;  and,  if  of  difllerent  countries,  there  are  new  in- 
dtements  of  conversation,  more  to  ask  and  more  to 
communicate.  I  found  that  I  had  interested  the 
Danes  in  no  common  degree.  I  had  crept  into  the 
boat  on  the  deck  and  fallen  asleep;  but  was  awaked 
by  one  of  them  about  three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon, 
who  told  me  that  they  had  been  seeking  me  in  every 
hole  and  comer,  and  insisted  that  I  should  join  their 
party  and  drink  with  them.  He  talked  English  with 
each  fluency,  as  left  me  wholly  unable  to  account  ibr 
the  singular  and  even  ludicrous  incorrectness  with 
which  he  spoke  it  I  went,  and  found  some  excel- 
lent wines  and  a  dessert  of  grapes  with  a  pine-apple. 
The  Danes  had  christened  me  Doctor  Theology,  and 
dressed  as  I  was  all  in  black,  with  large  shoes  and 
black  worsted  stockings,  T  might  certainly  have  pass- 
ed very  well  for  a  Methodist  missionary.  However, 
I  disclaimed  my  title.  What  then  may  you  be  ?  A 
nian  of  fortune  ?  No ! — A  merchant  ?  No ! — A  mer- 
chant's traveller?  No!— A  clerisf  No!— Un  Phi- 
iosopbe,  perhaps  t  It  was  at  that  time  in  my  life,  in 
which,  of  all  possible  names  and  characters,  I  had 
the  greatest  disgust  to  that  of  *'  un  Philosophe."  But 
I  was  weary  of  being  questioned,  and  rather  than  be 
nothing,  or  at  best,  only  the  abstract  idea  of  a  man,  I 
submitted  by  a  bow,  even  to  the  aspersion  implied  in 
the  word  *'un  Philosophe."  The  Dane  then  inihrm- 
ed  me,  that  all  in  the  present  party  were  philosophers 
likewise.  Cartes  we  were  not  of  the  stoic  school. 
For  we  drank  and  talked  and  sung,  till  we  talked 
and  sung  altogether;  and  then  we  rose,  and  danced 
on  the  deck  a  set  of  dances,  which,  in  otie  sense  of 
the  word  at  least,  were  very  intelligibly  and  appro- 
priately entitled  reels.  The  passengers  who  lay  in 
the  cabin  below,  in  all  the  agonies  of  sea-sickneas, 
must  have  found  our  bacchanalian  merriment 

-___—__———  -a  tone 

'    Hanfa  and  ofdiauoant  mood  for  their  complaint 

I  thought  so  at  the  time;  and  (by  way,  I  suppose, 
of  supporting  my  newly-assumed  philosophical  cha- 
racter) I  thought  too,  how  closely  the  greater  number 
of  our  virtues  are  connected  with  the  foar  of  death, 
and  how  little  sympathy  we  bestow  on  pain,  where 
there  ia  no  danger. 

45 


I  The  two  Danes  were  brothers.  The  one  was  a 
I  man  wifn  a  clear  white  complexion,  white  hair,  apd 
I  white  eye-broH's,  looked  silly,  and  nothing  that  he  ut- 
tered gave  the  lie  to  his  looks.  The  other,  whom,  by 
way  of  eminence,  I  have  called  the  Dane,  had  like- 
wise white  hair,  but  was  much  shorlfer  than  his  bro- 
ther, with  slender  limbs,  and  a  very  thin  face  slight- 
ly pock-fretten.  This  man  convinced  me  of  the  jus- 
tice of  an  old  remark,  that  many  a  faithful  portrait  in 
our  novels  and  forces  has  been  rashly  censured  for 
an  outrageous  caricature,  or  perhaps  nonenity.  I  had 
retired  to  my  station  in  the  boot ;  he  came  and  seat- 
ed bimself  by  my  side,  and  appeared  not  a  li^le  tip- 
sy. He  commenced  the  conversation  in  the  most 
raagiiific  style,  and  as  a  sort  of  pioneering  to  his  own 
vanity,  he  flattered  me  with  mch  grossness!  The 
parasites  of  the  old  comedy  were  modest  in  the  com- 
parison. His  language  and  accentuation  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly singular,  that  I  determined,  for  once  in  my 
life,  to  take  notes  of  a  conversation.  Here  it  follows, 
somewhat  abridged  indeed,  but  in  all  other  respects 
as  accurately  as  my  memory  permitted. 

The  Dane.  Vat  imagination!  vat  language!  vai 
vast  science !  and  vat  eyes !  vat  a  milk-vite  forehead .' 
— O  my  heafen !  vy  you  're  a  Got ! 

AN8\\nER.    You  do  me  too  much  honor,  sir. 

The  Dane.  O  me !  if  you  should  dink  I  is  flatter- 
ing you! — No, no,  no!  I  haf  ten  tousand  a  year!  Veil 
— and  vat  is  dat?  a  mere  trifle!  I  'ouldnt  gif  my  sin- 
cere heart  for  ten  times  dhe  money. — Tes,  you  're  a 
Got !  1  a  mere  man !  But  my  dear  friend !  dhink  of 
me  as  a  man !  Is,  is — I  mean  to  ask  >'0u  now  my  dear 
friend — ^is  I  not  very  eloquent?  Is  I  not  speak  Eng- 
lish very  fine  7 

Answ.  Most  admirably !  Believe  me,  sir!  I  have 
seldom  heard  even  a  native  talk  so  fluently. 

The  Dane,  {squeezing  my  hand  with  great  vehe- 
mence.)  My  dear  friend !  vat  an  afl^tion  and  fidelity 
we  have  for  each  odher!  But  tell  me,  do  tell  me — Is 
I  not  now  and  den,  speak  some  iault  ?  Is  I  not  in 
some  wrong? 

Answ.    Why,  sir,  perhaps  it  might  be  observed  b}' 
nice  critics  in  the  English  language,  that  yo.i  occa- 
sionally use  the  word  **  is"  instead  of  '*  am."    In  our  . 
best  companies,  we  generally  say  I  am,  and  not  I  is, 
orlse.    Excuse  me,  sir!    It  is  a  mere  trifle. 

The  Dane.  O!  is,  is,  am,  am,  am.  Yea,  yes— I 
know,  I  know. 

Answ.  I  am,  thou  art,he  is,  we  are,  ye  are,  they  are. 

The  Dane.  Yes,  yes — I  know,  I  know — Am,  am, 
am,  is  do  presens,  and  is,  is  de  perfectum— yes,  yes 
— and  are,  is  dhe  plusquam  perfoctum. 

Answ.    And  "  art"  sir,  is 

The  Dane.  My  dear  friend!  it  is  dhe  pluaquam 
perfoctum,  no,  no— dhat  is  a  groat  lie.  "  Are"  is  the 
plusquam  perfoctum — and  "art"  is  dhe  pluaquam 
plueperfoctum— <<Aen  swinging  my  hand  to  and  fro, 
and  cocking  his  little  bright  hazel  eyes  at  me  that 
danced  with  vanity  and  wine.)  Yon  see,  my  dear 
friend !  that  I  too  have  some  lehming. 

Answ.    Learning,  sir?    Who  dares  suspect  it? 
Who  can  listen  to  you  for  a  minute ;  who  can  eveo 
look  at  you,  iiitbout  perceiving  the  extent  of  it  7 
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The  Dank.  My  dear  friend !— (<Aen  mik  a.  tocrnld- 
be  humble  look,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice,  a$  if  he  tea* 
noBoning) — I  could  not  talk  so  of  preeens  and  imper- 
feclum,  and  faturam  and  pluaquamplue  iperfectum, 
and  all  dhat,  my  dear  fiiend!  witliout  4ome  lehrn- 
ing? 

Answ.  Sir !  a  man  like  yon  cannot  talk  on  any 
•object  withoQt  discovering  the  depth  of  his  informa- 
tion. 

The  Dane.  Dhe  gnunmatic  Greek,  my  friend ! 
ha!  ha!  ha!  (laugfung,  and  twinging  my  hand  to  and 
fro,— then,  with  a  tudden  transiiion  to  great  iclemni' 
ty.)  Now  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  friend!  Dhere 
did  happen  about  me  vat  de  whole  historia  of  Den- 
mark record  no  initance  about  nobody  else.  Dhe 
biahop  did  ask  me  all  dhe  questions  about  all  dhe  re- 
ligion in  dhe  Latin  grammar. 

Answ.  The  grammar,  sir  ?  The  language  I  pre- 
sume— 

The  Dane.  (A  little  offended.)  Grammar  is  lan- 
guage, and  language  is  grammar — 

Answ.    Ten  thousand  pardons ! 

The  Dane.    Veil,  and  I  was  only  Iburlecn  yean — 

Answ.    Only  fourteen  years  old  ? 

The  Dane.  No  more.  1  was  fourteen  years  old 
—and  he  asked  me  all  questions,  religion  aiid  philos- 
ophy, and  all  in  dhe  Latin  language— and  I  answered 
him  all  every  one,  my  dear  Iriendi  all  in  dhe  Latin 
language. 

An8w.    a  prodigy !  an  absolute  prodigy ! 

The  Dane.  No»  no,  no !  he  was  a  bishop,  a  great 
•operintendont. 

Ans.    Yes  !  a  bishop. 

The  Dane.  A  bishop— not  a  mere  predicant,  not 
a  prediger. 

Ans.  My  dear  Sir,  we  have  misunderstood  each 
other.  I  said  that  your  answering  in  Latin  at  so 
early  an  age.  was  a  prodigy,  that  is,  a  thing  that  is 
wonderful,  that  does  not  oAen  happen. 

The  Dane.  Often!  Dhere  is  not  von  instance 
recorded  in  dhe  whole  historia  of  Deimiark. 

Anb.    And  since  then,  Sir 1 

The  Dane.  I  was  sent  ofer  to  dhe  Vest  Indies— 
to  our  island,  and  dhere  I  had  no  more  to  do  vid 
books.  No !  no !  I  put  my  genius  another  way— 
and  I  haf  made  ten  tousand  pound  a  year.  Is  not 
dhat  ghennu,  my  dear  friend  I — But  vat  is  money  ? 
I  dhmk  the  poorest  man  alive  my  equal.  Yea,  my 
dear  friend !  my  little  fortune  is  pleasant  to  my  gen- 
erous heart,  because  I  can  do  good— no  man  with  so 
little  a  fortune  ever  did  so  much  generoaity — no  per- 
aoo,  no  man  person,  no  woman  person  ever  denies  it 
But  we  are  all  Got's  children. 

Here  the  Hanoverian  interrupted  him,  and  the 
other  Dane,  the  Swede,  and  the  Prussian,  joined  us, 
tDgetber  with  a  young  Englishman  who  spoke  the 
German  fluently,  and  interpreted  to  me  many  of  the 
Prussian's  jokes.  The  Prussian  was  a  travelling 
merchant,  turned  of  three  score,  a  hale  man,  tall, 
strong,  and  stout,  full  of  stories,  gesticulations,  and 
bofibonery,  with  the  soul  as  well  as  the  look,  of  a 
mountebank,  who,  while  he  is  making  you  laugh, 
pick*  your  pocket.    Amid  all  his  droll  looks  and 


droll  gestures,  there  remained  one  look  uiloacfaed  by 
laughter ;  and  that  one  look  waa  the  true  face,  tha 
othera  were  but  its  mask.  The  Hanoverian  waa  « 
pale,  fot,  bloated  young  man,  wboae  fother  had  mad* 
a  large  fortune  in  London,  aa  an  aimy  coomciar. 
He  seemed  to  emulate  the  manners  of  young  En- 
glishmen of  fortune.  He  was  a  good-natuied  feUow, 
not  without  information  or  litentore,  but  a  moat 
egregioua  coxcomb.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  House  of  Commona,  and  had  oooe 
spoken,  as  he  informed  me,  with  great  applaoae  in  a 
debating  society.  For  this  he  appeared  lo  have  quali- 
fied himself  with  laudable  industry,  for  he  waa  per- 
fect in  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dkstionary,  and  with 
an  accent  which  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  Soolehp 
man  in  Roderic  Random,  who  professed  to  teach  the 
Koglish  pronunciation,  h^  was  constantly  deferring 
to  my  superior  judgment,  whether  or  no  I  had  pro- 
nounced this  or  that  word  with  propriety,  or  **  the 
true  delicacy."  When  he  spoke,  though  it  were 
only  half  a  dosen  sentences,  he  always  roae ;  for 
which  I  could  detect  no  other  motive  than  lus  par^ 
tiality  to  that  elegant  phrase  so  liberally  introduced 
in  the  orations  of  our  British  legislaton,  **  While  I 
am  on  my  legs."  The  Swede,  whom  for  reaaoos 
that  will  soon  appear,  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name 
of  **  Nobility,"  was  a  strong-featured,  acurvy-fooed 
man,  his  compleiion  resembling,  in  color,  a  red-hot 
poker  begixming  to  cool.  He  appeared  miserably 
dependent  on  the  Dane,  but  was,  however,  inooai- 
parably,  the  best  informed,  and  most  rational  of  the 
party.  Indeed,  his  manners  and  oonversatioa  dis- 
covered him  to  be  both  a  man  of  the  world  and  a 
gentleman.  The  Jew  was  in  the  hold  ;  the  French 
gentleman  was  lying  on  the  deck,  so  ill  that  I  could 
observe  nothing  concerning  him,  except  the  aflectkn- 
ate  attentions  of  his  servant  to  him.  The  poor  follow 
was  very  sick  himself^  and  every  now  and  then  ran 
to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  still  keeping  his  eye  on  his 
master  but  returned  in  a  moment  and  seated  himaelf 
again  by  him,  now  supporting  his  head,  now  wipiog 
his  forehead,  and  talking  to  him  all  the  while,  in  the 
roost  soothing  tones.  There  had  been  a  matrimonial 
aquabUe  of  a  very  ludicrous  kind  in  the  cabin,  be- 
tween the  little  Gerpian  tailor  and  his  little  wifo. 
He  had  secured  two  beds,  oite  for  himselC  and  one 
ibt  her.  This  had  struck  the  little  woman  aa  a  veiy 
cruel  action ;  she  insisted  upon  their  having  bat  ooe, 
and  aasured  the  mate.  In  the  iDO|t  piteous  tooea,  that 
ahe  was  his  lawful  wifo.  The  mate  and  the  cabin 
boy  decided  in  her  fovor,  abused  the  little  man  for 
his  want  of  tenderness  with  much  humor,  and  hoist- 
ed him  into  the  aame  compartment  with  hia  aea«ck 
'  wife.  This  quarrel  was  interesting  to  me,  aa  it  pro- 
cured me  a  bed  which  I  otherwiae  should  not  have 
I  had. 

I     In  the  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  sea  rolled 
■  higher,  and  the  Dane,  1^  means  of  the  greater  agi- 
j  tation.  eliminated   enough  of  what  he  had  been 
swallowing  to  make  room  for  a  great  deal  moiv. 
His  favorite  potation  was  sugar  and  brandy,  i.  a.  a 
very  little  warm  water  with  a  huge  quantity  of  bran- 
dy, sugar,  and  nutmcig.    Hia  aervant  boy,  a  blaok* 
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&f9d  MalaUa,  had  •  gDod-oatnnd  roand  face,  exactly 
dM  cobr  of  the  skin  of  the  ^valoot-kemel.  The 
Dane  and  I  were  again  aeated  tete-a-tete  in  the  ship's 
boat  The  oonyenation,  which  was  now,  indeed, 
mlher  an  oration  than  a  dialogue,  became  extravagant 
befond  all  that  I  ever  heard.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  island  of  Santa 
Cms,  and  was  now  returning  to  Denmark  to  enjoy 
it  He  expatiated  on  the  style  in  which  he  meant 
to  five,  and  the  great  undertakings  which  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  to  commence,  till  the  brandy,  aiding 
his  yantty,  and  his  vanity  and  garrulity  aiding  the 
hmndy,  he  talked  like  a  madman— entreated  me  to 
acoompany  him  to  Denmark— there  I  should  see  his 
influence  with  the  government,  and  he  woukl  intro- 
duce me  to  the  king,  Ac,  &c  Thus  he  went  on 
dnaming  akrad,  and  then  passmg  with  a  very  lyrical 
Hansition  to  the  subject  of  general  politics,  he  de- 
claimed, like  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  Society, 
oftoHi,  (not  oonoemmg)  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  as- 
nmd  me  that  notwithstanding  his  fortune,  he  thought 
ibe  pooiest  man  alive  hb  equal.  **  All  are  equal,  my 
dear  friend!  all  are  equal!  Ve  are  all  Got's  children. 
The  poorssC  man  haf  the  same  rights  with  me.  Jack ! 
Jack!  some  more  sugar  and  brandy.  Dhere  is  dhat 
fellow  now !  He  ifl  a  mulatto— but  he  is  my  equal. 
Tlmt's  right,  Jack!  {takuig  the  ntgar  and  brandy.) 
Hera  you  Sir!  shake  hands  with  dhis  gentleman! 
Shake  hands  vrith  me,  you  dog !  Dhere,  dhere ! — 
We  ara  all  equal,  my  dear  friend  !  Do  I  not  speak 
like  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Cato — they  were  all 
phikMophers,  my  dear  philosophe!  all  very  great 
men!-— and  so  was  Homer  and  Virgil — but  they  were 
poeCi,  yes,  yes !  I  know  all  about  it !— But  what  can 
any  body  say  more  than  this  f  we  are  all  equal,  all 
Got's  children.  I  haf  ten  tousand  a  year,  but  1  am 
fw  more  than  the  meanest  man  alive.  I  haf  no  pride ; 
and  yet,  my  dear  friend !  I  can  say  do !  and  it  is  done. 
Ha  f  ha  f  ha !  my  dear  friend !  Now  dhere  is  dhat 
gentleman,  (pointing  to  **  Nobility,")  he  is  a  Swedish 
baron— you  shall  see.  Ho !  {ealiing  to  Ote  Swede)  get 
me,  will  yhu,  a  botHe  of  wine  from  the  cabin. 
Swede. — Here  Jack !  go  and  get  your  master  a  bottle 
of  wine  from  the  cabin !  Dane.  No,  no,  no !  do  you 
go  now — you  go  youiaelf— you  go  now!  Swede. 
Pah ! — Dame.  Now  go!  Go  I  pray  you.    And  tbe 

SWEDE  WENT. 

After  this,  the  Dane  commenced  an  harangue  on 
religkm,  and  mistaking  me  for  **  on  philosophe"  in 
the  continental  sense  of  the  word,  he  talked  of  Deity 
In  a  declamatory  style,  very  much  resembling  the 
devotkmal  renta  of  that  rude  blunderer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Paine,  in  his  Age  of  Reason,  and  whispered  in  my 
ear,  what  damned  hypocrim  all  Jesus  Christ's  busi- 
ness was.  I  dare  aver,  that  few  men  have  less  rea- 
son to  charge  themselves  with  indulging  in  permjlage 
than  myself.  I  should  hate  it  if  it  were  only  that  it 
is  a  Frenchman's  vice,  and  (eel  a  pride  in  avoiding 
it  because  our  own  language  is  too  honest  to  have  a 
word  to  exprew  it  But  in  this  instance,  the  tempta- 
tion had  beei\  too  powerful,  and  I  have  placed  it  on 
the  list  of  my  oflfencet.  Pericles  answered  one  of  his 
;  frfendis,  who  had  solicited  Ipm  on  a  case  of 


lift  and  death,  to  take  an  equivocal  oath  for  his  pre- 
servation :  Debeo  amidM  opittdari,  ted  tuque  ad  Deot,* 
Friendship  hemlf  must  place  her  last  and  boldest 
step  on  this  side  the  altar.  What  Pericles  would  not 
do  to  save  a  friend's  lifo,  you  may  be  assured  I  would 
not  hazard,  merely  to  mill  the  chocolate-pot  of  a 
drunken  fooPs  vanity  till  it  frothed  over.  Assuming 
a  serious  look,  I  professed  myself  a  believer,  and  sunk 
at  once  an  hundred  fothoms  in  his  good  graces.  He 
retired  to  his  cabin,  and  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  my 
great-coat  and  looked  at  the  water.  A  beautiful 
white  cloud  of  foam  at  momentary  intervals  coursed 
by  the  side  of  the  vessel  with  a  roar,  and  little  stan 
of  flame  danced  and  sparkled  and  went  out  in  it :  and 
every  now  and  then,  light  detachments  of  this  white 
clood-like  foam  darted  off  from  the  vessel's  side,  each 
with  its  own  small  constellation,  over  the  sea,  and 
scoured  out  of  sight,  like  a  Tartar  troop  over  a  wil- 
derness. 

It  was  col4,  the  cabin  was*  at  open  war  with  my 
olfoct6ries,  and  I  found  reason  to  rejoice  in  my  great- 
coat, a  weighty,  high-caped,  respectable  rug,  the  col- 
lar of  which  turned  over,  and  played  the  part  of  a 
nightcap  very  passably.  In  looking  up  at  two  or  three 
bright  stars,  which  oscillated  with  the  motion  of  the 
sails,  I  fell  asleep,  but  was  awakened  at  one  o'clock, 
Monday  morning,  by  a  shower  of  rain.  I  found  my- 
self compelled  to  go  down  into  the  cabin,  where  I 
slept  very  soundly,  and  awoke  with  a  very  good  ap- 
petite, at  breakfast  thncmy  nostrils,  the  most  placa- 
ble of  all  the  senses,  reconciled  to,  or,  indeed,  insen- 
sible of  the  mephitis. 

Monday.  September  17th,  I  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  the  Swede,  who  spoke  with  the  most  poig- 
nant contempt  of  the  Dane,  whom  he  described  as  a 
fool,  piine-mad ;  but  he  confirmed  the  boasts  of  the 
Dane  respecting  tbe  largeness  of  his  fortune,  which 
he  had  acquired  in  the  first  instance  as  an  advocate, 
and  afterwards  as  a  planter.  From  the  Pane,  and 
frooLhimself,  I  collected,  that  ho  was  indeed  a  Swe- 
dish'nobleman,  who  had  squandered  a  fortune  that 
was  never  very  large,  and  had  made  over  his  pro- 
perly to  the  Dane,  on  whom  he  was  now  uUerly  de- 
pendent He  seemed  to  suffer  very  little  pain  from 
the  Dane's  insolence.  He  was  in  a  high  degree  hu- 
mane and  attentive  to  the  English  lady,  who  sufiTered 
most  fearfully,  and  for  whom  he  performed  many 
little  oflSces  with  a  tenderness  and  delicacy  which 
seemed  to  prove  real  goodness  of  heart  Indeed  his 
general  manners  and  conversation  were  not  only 
pleasing,  but  even  interesting ;  and  I  struggled  to 
believe  his  insensibility,  respecting  the  Dane,  philo- 
sophical fortitude.  For,  though  the  Dane  was  now 
quite  sober,  his  character  oozed  out  of  him  at  every 
pore.  And  after  dinner,  when  he  was  again  flushed 
with  wine,  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  perhaps 
oftener,  he  would  shout  out  to  the  Swede,  **Ho! 
Nobility,  go  — do  such  a  thing!  Mr.  Nobility!  tell 
the  gentlemen  such  a  story,  and  so  forth,"  with  an 
insolence  which  must  have  excited  disgust  and  de- 


*  TVsiw/stJm.— It  behooves  me  to  sido  wlUa  ny  IKeads, 
bat  only  as  fir  ss  the  f  odt.        -* 
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tettation,  if  his  vulgar  rants  on  tlie  sacred  rights  of 
equality,  joined  to  this  wild  havoc  of  general  gram- 
mar, no  less  than  of  the  KngliRh  language,  had  not 
rendered  it  so  irresistibly  latigtiahlc. 

At  four  o'clock.  I  observed  a  tvild  duck  swimming 
on  the  waves,  a  single  solitary  wild  duck.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive,  how  interesting  a  thing  it  looked  in 
that  round,  objectless  desert  of  waters.  I  had  asso- 
ciated such  a  feeling  of  immensity  with  the  ocean* 
that  I  felt  exceedingly  disap(iointed,  when  I  was  out 
of  sight  of  all  land,  at  the  narrowness  and  nearness^ 
as  it  were,  of  the  circle  of  the  horizon.  So  little  ore 
images  capable  of  satisfying  the  obscure  feelings  con- 
nected with  words.  In  the  evening  the  sails  were 
lowered,  lest  we  should  run  foul  of  the  land,  which 
can  be  seen  only  at  a  small  distance.  At  four 
o'clock,  on  Tuesday  morning.  I  was  awakened  by  the 
cry  of  land !  land!  It  was  an  ugly  island  rock,  at  a 
distance  on  our  left,  called  Heiligeland,  well  known 
to  many  passengers  from  Yarmouth  to  Hamburg, 
who  have  been  obliged,  by  stormy  weather,  to  pass 
weeks  and  weeks  in  weary  captivity  on  it,  stripped 
of  all  their  money  by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the 
wretches  who  inhabit  it.  So,  at  least,  tlie  sailors  in- 
formed me.  About  nine  o'clock  we  saw  the  main 
land,  which  seemed  scarcely  able  to  hold  its  head 
above  water,  low,  flat,  and  dreary,  with  light-houses 
and  land-marks,  which  seemed  to  give  a  character 
and  language  to  the  dreariness.  We  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  poasing  ^'euwerk ;  though  as  yet, 
the  right  bank  only  of  the  river  was  visible  to  us. 
On  this  I  saw  a  church,  and  thanked  God  for  my  safe 
voyage,  not  without  afllectionato  thoughts  of  those  I 
had  left  in  England.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  same 
morning,  we  arrived  at  Cuxbaven,  the  ship  dropped 
anchor,  and  the  boat  was  hoisted  out  to  carry  the 
Hanoverian  and  a  few  others  on  shore.  The  captain 
agree  to  take  us,  who  remained,  to  Hamburg  for  ten 
guineas,  to  which  the  Dane  contributed  so  largely, 
that  the  other  passengers  paid  but  half  a  guinea  each. 
Accordingly,  we  hauled  anchor,  and  passed  gently 
up  the  river.  At  Cuxhaven  both  sides  of  the  river 
may  be  seen  in  clear  weather ;  we  could  now  see  the 
right  bank  only.  •  We  passed  a  multitude  of  English 
tradeia  that  had  been  waiting  many  weeks  ibr  a 
wind.  In  a  short  time  both  banks  become  visible, 
both  flat,  and  evidencing  the  labour  of  human  hands, 
by  their  extreme  neatness.  On  the  left  bank  I  saw  a 
church  or  two  in  the  distance  ,*  on  the  right  bank  we 
passed  by  steeple  and  windmill,  and  cottage,  and 
windmill  and  single  house,  windmill  and  windmill, 
and  neat  single  house,  and  steeple.  These  were  the 
objects,  and  in  the  succession.  The  shores  were  very 
green,  and  planted  with  trees  not  inelegantly.  Thir- 
ty'five  miles  from  Cuxhaven.  the  night  came  on  us. 
and  as  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  is  perilous,  we 
dropped  anchor. 

Over  what  place,  thought  I,  does  the  moon  hang  to 
your  eye,  my  dearest  friend  ?  To  me  it  hung  over 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  Close  above  the  moon 
was  a  huge  volume  of  deep  black  cloud,  while  a  very 
thin  ^let  crassed  the  middle  of  the  orb,  as  narrow, 
■ad  Ihin,  and  black  as  a  ribbon  of  crape.    The  loQg 


trembling  road  of  moonlight,  which  lay  an  the 
and  reached  to  the  stem  of  our  vessel,  glii 


I  dimly  and  obscurely.  We  saw  two  or  three  ligbla 
from  the  right  bank,  probably  from  bed-rooms.  I  fek 
I  the  striking  contrast  between  the  silence  of  this  na- 
I  jestic  stream,  whose  banks  are  populous  with  mea 
and  iVomen  and  children,  and  flocks  and  herds— be> 
tween  the  silence  by  night  of  this  peopled  river,  and 
:  the  ceaseless  noise  and  uproar,  and  loud  agitations  of 
'  the  desolate  solitude  of  the  ocean.  The  pesaengen 
below  had  all  retired  to  their  beds;  and  I  felt  the 
interest  of  this  quiet  scene  the  more  deeply,  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  just  quitted  them.  For  the 
PruKsian  had,  during  the  whole  of  the  evening,  dis- 
pleyed  all  his  talents  to  captivate  the  Dane,  who  bad 
admitted  him  into  the  train  of  his  dependants.  The 
young  Englishman  continued  to  interpret  the  Pha- 
sian's  jokes  to  me.  They  were  all,  without  excep- 
tion, profane  and  abominable,  but  some  saffidently 
witty,  and  a  few  incidents,  which  he  related  in  hk 
own  person,  were  valuable  as  illustrating  the  man- 
ners of  the  countries  in  which  they  had  taken  place. 
Five  o'clock  on  W^ednesday  morning  we  hauled 
the  anchor,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  drop  it  again  hi 
consequence  of  a  thick  fog,  which  our  captain  feared 
would  continue  the  whole  day ;  but  about  nine  it 
cleared  ofi^  and  we  sailed  slowly  along,  dose  by  the 
shore  of  a  very  beautiful  island,  ibrty  miles  from  Cux- 
haven, the  wind  continuing  slack.  This  holme  or 
island  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  wedge- 
shaped,  well  wooded,  with  glades  of  the  liveliest 
green,  and  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  remark^ 
ably  neat  farm-house  on  it.  It  seemed  Vaade  for  re- 
tirement without  solitude— a  place  that  would  allAre 
one's  friends  while  it  precluded  the  impertinent  calk 
of  mere  visiters.  The  shores  of  the  Elbe  now  became 
more  beautiful,  with  rich  meadows  and  trees  miming 
I  like  a  low  wall  along  the  river's  edge ;  and  peering 
I  over  them,  neat  houses  and  (especially  oo  the  right 
bank)  a  profusion  of  steeple-spires,  white.  Uack  or 
red.  An  instinctive  taste  teaches  men  to  build  their 
churches  in  flat  countries  with  spire-steeples,  which 
as  they  cannot  be  referred  to  any  other  object,  point 
as  with  a  silent  finger  to  the  sky  and  stars,  and  some- 
times when  they  reflect  the  brazen  light  of  a  rich 
though  rainy  sunset,  appear  like  a  pyramid  of  flame 
burning  hei^enward.  I  remember  once,  and  onee 
only,  to  have  seen  a  spire  in  a  narrow  valley  of  a 
mountainous  country.  The  eflect  was  not  only  mean 
but  ludicrous,  and  reminded  me.  against  my  will,  of 
on  extinguiiher ;  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  high 
mounUiui  at  the  foot  of  which  it  stood,  had  so  com- 
pletely dwarfed  it,  and  deprived  it  of  all  oonnectjon 
with  the  sky  or  clouds.  Forty-aix  English  miles  from 
Cuxhaven,  and  sixteen  from  Hamburg,  the  Danish 
village  Vfeder,  ornaments  the  left  bank  with  ita  black 
steeple,  and  close  by  it  the  wikl  and  pastoral  hamlet 
of  Schulau.  Hitherto,  both  the  right  and  left  bank, 
green  to  the  very  brink,  and  level  with  the  river,  re- 
sembled the  shores  of  a  park  canal.  The  trees  and 
houses  were  alike  low ;  sometimes  the  low  trees  over* 
topping  the  yet  lower  booses;  sometimes  the  tow 
houses  riaiDg  above  the  yet  tower  treea.     Bnt  at 
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Schttlau,  tbe  teft  bank  tumm  at  ooce  forty  or  fifty  feet» 
and  stares  on  the  river  with  its  perpendicular  fiiqide 
of  sand,  thinly  patched  with  lufts  of  green.  The  Elbe 
continued  to  present  a  more  and  more  lively  spectacle 
from  the  maliitude  of  fishing-boats  and  the  flocks  of 
aea  gulls  wheeling  round  them,  the  chimorous  rivals 
and  companions  of  the  fishermen ;  till  we  came  to  I 
Blankaness,  a  most  interesting  village  scattered  amid  I 
scattered  trees,  over  three  hills  in  three  divisions.  . 
Each  of  the  three  hills  stares  upon  the  river,  with 
ftceeof  bare  sand  with  which  the  boau.  with  their  | 
bare  poles,  standing  in  files  along  the  iKinks,  made  a  > 
sort  of  fantastic  harmony.  Bet\%e<'n  each  facade  ! 
lies  a  green  and  woody  dell,  each  deeper  than  the 
other.  In  short,  it  is  a  largo  village  made  up  of  indi- 
vidual cottages,  each  cottage  in  the  centre  of  its  own 
little  wood  or  orchard,  and  each  with  its  own  sepa- 
rate path ;  a  village  with  a  labyrinth  of  paths,  or  ra- 
ther a  neighborhood  of  houses!  It  is  inhabited  by 
fishermen  and  boat-makers,  the  BUinkanese  boats 
being  in  great  request  through  the  whole  navigation 
of  the  Elbe.  Here  fint  we  saw  the  spires  of  Ham- 
barg.  and  from  hence  as  far  as  Altona,  the  left  bank 
of  the  Elbe  is  uncommonly  pleasing,  ronsidored  as  the 
vicinity  of  an  industrious  and  ropubl  icon  city;  in  tliat 
style  of  beauty,  or  rather  prettiness,  that  might  tempt 
the  citizen  into  the  country,  and  yet  gratify  the  taste 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  town.  Summer  houses 
and  Chinese  show-work  are  every  where  scattered 
along  the  high  and  green  banks ;  the  boards  of  the 
farm-houses  left  unplastered  and  gaily  painted  with 
greeo  and  yellow;  and  scarcely  a  tree  not  cut  into 
shapes,  and  made  to  remind  the  human  being  of  his 
own  power  and  intelligence  instead  of  the  wisdom  of 
nature.  Still,  however,  these  are  links  of  connection 
between  town  and  country,  and  far  better  than  the 
aflectaiioa  of  tastes  and  enjoymonui  for  which  men's 
habits  have  disqaaU6ed  them.  Pass  them  by  on  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays  with  the  burghers  of  Ilambuiig 
smoking  their  pipes,  the  women  and  children  feast- 
ing in  the  alcoves  of  box  and  yew,  and  it  becomes  a 
nature  of  its  own.  On  Wednesday,  four  o'ckx:k,  we 
l«ft  the  veael,  and  passing  with  trouble  through  the 
huge  masses  of  shipping  that  seemed  to  choke  the 
wide  EUbe  fitmi  Altona  upward,  we  were  at  length 
landed  at  the  Boom  House,  Hambaig. 


LETTER  n.    (TO  A  LADY.) 

Ratzebdrg. 
Meine  liebe  Freundin, 

See  haw  natural  the  Oerman  comet  from  me,  though 
I  have  not  yet  been  six  weeks  in  the  country! — al- 
most as  fluently  as  English  from  my  neighbor  the 
Ampischreiber,  (or  public  secretary,)  who,  as  often  as 
we  meet,  though  it  should  be  half  a  dozen  times  in 
the  same  day,  never  fails  to  greet  me  with—"  *  * 
dkam  your  plool  unt  eyen^  my  dearest  EngUmder  ! 
vhee  goee  it  f" — which  is  certainly  a  proof  of  great 
geneioaity  on  his  part,  these  words  bemg  his  whole 


stock  of  English.  I  had,  bowpyer,  a  better  i 
than  the  desire  of  displaying  my  proficiency;  for  I 
wished  to  put  you  in  good  humor  with  a  language, 
irom  the  acquirement  of  which  I  have  promised  my- 
self much  edification,  and  the  means,  too,  of  commu- 
nicating a  new  pleasure  to  yon  and  your  sister,  during 
our  winter  readings.  And  how  can  I  do  this  better 
than  by  pointing  out  its  gallant  attention  to  the  ladies  f 
Our  English  afllx,  ess,  is,  I  believe,  confined  either  to 
words  derived  from  the  Latin,  as  actrexs,  directreea, 
&c.  or  from  the  French,  as  mistress,  duchest,  and  the 
like.  But  the  German,  Yn,  enables  us  to  designate 
the  sex  in  every  possible  relation  of  life.  Thus  the 
Ampiman's  lady  is  the  Freu  Amptmantn — the  secre- 
tary's wife  (by-theby  the  handsomest  woman  I  have 
yet  seen  in  Germany)  is  Die  allerliebste  Frau  Ampl- 
schrcibcn'a-^the  colonel's  lady.  Die  Frou  Obristin  or 
coloneUn — and  even  the  pastor's  wife.  Die  Frau  pas- 
tonn.  But  I  am  especially  pleased  with  their /reum^ 
tn.  which,  unlike  the  arnica  of  the  Romans,  is  seldom 
used  but  in  its  best  and  purest  sense.  Now,  I  know 
it  will  be  said,  that  a  friend  is  already  something  more 
than  a  friend,  when  a  man  feels  an  anxiety  to  express 
to  himself  that  this  friend  is  a  female;  but  thi«  I 
deny^n  that  sense,  at  least,  in  which  the  objection 
will  be  made.  I  would  hazard  the  impeachment  of 
heresy,  rather  than  abandon  my  belief  that  there  is  a 
sex  in  our  souls  as  well  as  in  their  perishable  gar- 
ments ;  ond  he  who  does  not  feel  it,  never  truly  loved 
a  sister— nay,  is  not  capable  even  of  loving  «  wife  as 
she  deserves  to  be  loved,  if  she  indeed  be  worthy  of 
that  holy  name. 

Now,  I  know,  my  gentle  friend,  what  you  are  mur- 
muring to  youreelf— -"  This  is  so  like  him !  running 
awayaf'ior  the  first  bubble  that  chance  has  blown  off 
from  the  surface  of  his  fancy,  when  one  is  anxious  lo 
learn  where  he  is,  and  what  he  has  seen.**  Well, 
then !  that  I  am  settled  at  Ratzeburg,  with  my  mo- 
tives and  the  particulars  of  my  journey  hither,  — 
will  inform  you.  My  first  letter  to  him,  with  which, 
doubtless,  he  has  edified  your  whole  fireside,  left  me 
safely  landed  at  Hamburg,  on  the  Elbe  Stairs,  at  tbe 
Boom  House.  While  standing  on  the  stairs,  I  was 
amused  by  the  contents  of  the  passage  boat  which 
crosses  the  river  onre  or  twice  a  day  from  Hambuig 
to  Haarburg.  It  was  stowed  close  with  all  the  peo- 
ple of  all  nations,  in  all  sorts  of  dresses;  the  men  all 
with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  these  pipes  of  all 
shapes  and  fancies — straight  and  wreathed,  simple 
and  complex,  long  and  short,  cane,  clay,  porcelain, 
wood,  tin,  silver,  and  ivory;  roost  of  them  with  silver 
chains  and  silver  bole-covers.  Pipes  and  boots  are 
the  first  universal  characteristic  of  the  male  Ham- 
burgers that  would  strike  the  eye  of  a  raw  traveller. 
But  I  forget  my  promise  of  journalizing  as  much  aa 
pofiBible.  Thereiore—September  19/A,  afternoon  —My 
companion,  who,  you  recollect,  speaks  the  French 
language  with  uryisual  propriety,  had  formed  a  kind 
I  of  confidential  acquaintance  with  the  emigrant,  who 
I  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  and  whose  manners 
I  were  those  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  seemed 
about  f\([y,  or  rather  more.  Whatever  is  unpleasant 
I  in  French  mauncm  from  excess  m  the  dtgrest  bad 
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been  floftened  down  by  •ge  or  afflictioD ;  and  all  that 
ifl  delightfol  in  the  kind,  alacrity  and  delicaqr  in 
little  attentions,  &c.  remained,  and  withoat  bostle, 
^ticolation,  or  diaproportionate  eagemen.  Hie 
demeanor  exhibited  the  minute  philanthropy  of  a 
polished  Frenchman,  tempered  by  the  eobrietyof  the 
English  character,  disunited  from  its  reverse.  There 
is  something  strangely  attractive  in  the  character  of 
a  gentieman  when  you  apply  the  word  emphatically, 
and  yet  in  that  sense  of  the  tenn  which  it  is  more 
easy  to  fed  than  to  define  It  neither  includes  the 
possession  of  high  moral  eicellence,  nor  of  necessity 
even  the  ornamental  graces  of  manner.  I  have  now 
in  my  mind's  eye,  a  person  whose  lile  would  scarcely 
stand  scrutiny,  even  in  the  court  of  honor,  much  less 
in  that  of  conscience ;  and  his  manners,  if  nicely  ob- 
served, would,  of  the  two,  eicite  an  idea  of  awkward- 
ness rather  duin  of  elegance ;  and  yet.  every  one  who 
conversed  with  him  felt  and  acknowledged  the  gen- 
demon.  The  secret  of  the  matter,  I  believe  to  be 
this— we  feel  the  gentlemanly  character  present  to 
ns  whenever,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  social 
intercourse,  the  trivial  not  less  than  the  important, 
through  the  whole  detail  of  his  manners  and  deport- 
ment, and  with  the  ease  of  a  habit,  a  person  shows 
respect  to  others  in  nch  a  way,  as  at  the  same  time 
implies,  in  his  own  feelings,  an  habitual  and  assured 
anticipation  of  reciprocal  respect  from  them  to  him- 
self In  short,  the  gentlemanly  character  arises  out 
of  the  feeling  of  equality,  acting  as  a  habit,  yet  flex- 
ible to  the  varieties  of  rank,  and  modified  without 
being  disturbed  or  superseded  by  them.  This  de- 
scription will,  perhaps,  explain  to  you  the  ground  of 
one  of  your  own  remarks,  as  I  was  Englishing  to  you 
the  interesting  dialogue  concerning  the  causes  of  the 
comiption  of  eloquence.  '*  What  perfect  gentlemen 
these  old  Romans  must  have  been !  I  was  impressed, 
I  remember,  with  the  same  feeling  at  the  time  I  ww 
reading  a  translation  of  Cicero's  philosophical  dia- 
logues, and  of  his  epistolary  correspondence :  while 
in  Pliny's  lietters  I  seemed  to  have  a  difierent  feel- 
ing—he gave  me  the  notk>n  of  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man." You  uttered  the  words  as  if  you  had  felt  that 
the  adjunct  had  injured  the  substance,  and  the  in- 
creased degree  altered  the  kind.  Pliny  was  the 
courtier  of  an  absolute  monarch— Cicero,  an  aristo- 
cratic republican.  For  this  reason  the  character  of 
gentleman,  in  the  sense  to  which  I  have  confined  it, 
is  frequent  in  England,  rare  in  France,  and  found, 
w*hefe  it  is  found,  in  age,  or  at  the  latest  period  of 
manhood ;  while  in  Germany  the  character  is  almost 
unknown.  But  the  proper  antipode  of  a  gentleman 
is  10  be  sought  for  among  the  Anglo-American  demo- 
trats. 

I  owe  this  digression,  as  an  act  of  justice,  to  this 
amiable  Frenchman,  and  of  humiliation  for  myselfl 
For  in  a  little  controversy  between  us  on  the  subject 
of  French  poetry,  he  made  me  feel  my  own  ill  be- 
havior by  the  silent  reproof  of  contrast;  and  when 
I  aAerwards  apologized  to  him  for  the  warmth  of  my 
language,  he  answered  me  with  a  cheerful  expression 
of  surprise,  and  an  immediate  compliment,  which  a 
gentleman  might  both  make  with  dignity,  and  receive 


with  pleasure.  I  was  pleased,  therelbn,  to  tod  it 
agreed  on,  that  we  should,  if  possible,  take  op  oar 
quartan  in  the  same  house.  My  friend  went  wilk 
hhn  in  seareh  of  a  hotel,  and  I  to  deliver  ray  letten 
of  recommendation. 

1  walked  onward  at  a  brisk  pace,  enlivened  not  ae 
much  by  any  thing  I  actually  saw,  as4)y  the  conftaed 
sense  that  1  was  for  the  first  time  in  ny  life  on  the 
continent  of  our  planet  I  seemed  to  myself  like  a 
liberated  bird  that  had  been  hatched  in  an  aviaiy, 
who  now  after  his  fint  soar  of  freedom  poiaas  him- 
self in  the  upper  air.  Very  naturally  I  began  ts 
wonder  ataU  things,  some  for  being  ao  like  and  soma 
for  being  ao  unlike  the  things  in  England — Dutch 
women  with  large  umbrella  hats  shooting  out  half  a 
yard  before  them^with  a  prodigal  pinmpoera  of  petti- 
coat behind — the  women  of  Hanborg  vnth  cmfm 
plated  on  the  caul  with  silver  or  gold,  or  both,  bor- 
dered round  with  stiflened  lace,  which  ttood  out  be- 
fore their  eyes,  but  not  tower,  so  that  the  eyes  sper- 
kled  through  it— the  Hanoverian  women  with  die 
fore  part  of  the  head  bare,  then  a  stifiT  lace  standing 
up  Uke  a  wall  perpendicular  on  the  cap^  and  the  csip 
behind  toiM  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  ribboo. 
which  lies  or  tosses  on  the  back : 

"  Their  ▼ianomiai  Boem'd  Uke  a  goodlr  baomr. 
Spread  in  defiance  of  all  ODemies.'*  Spenser. 


The  ladies  all  in  English  dresses,  all  rouged,  and 

all  with  bad  teeth:  which  you  notice  instantly  fron 
their  contrast  to  the  almost  ammal,  too  gtoasy  mother^ 
of-pearl  whiteness,  and  the  regularity  of  the  teeth 
of  the  laughing,  toud-talking  country  women  and 
servant  girls,  who,  with  their  clean  white  stockings, 
and  with  slippers  without  heel-quarters,  tripped  i 
the  dirty  streets  as  if  they  were  secured  by  a  ( 
from  the  dirt;  with  a  lightness,  too,  which  surprised 
me,  who  bed  always  considered  it  as  one  of  die  an- 
noyances of  sleeping  in  an  Inn,  that  I  had  to  datter 
up  stain  in  a  pair  of  them.  The  streets  narrow;  to 
my  English  nose  sufiiciently  oflfimsive,  and  explain- 
ing at  first  sight  the  universal  use  of  boots ;  without 
any  appropriate  path  for  the  fix>t-passengen;  the 
gable  ends  of  the  houses  all  towards  the  street,  soine 
in  the  ordinary  triangular  form,  and  entire,  as  the 
botanists  say,  but  the  greater  number  notched  and 
scolloped  with  more  than  Chinese  grotesqnenesa. 
Above  all,  I  was  struck  with  the  profusion  of  win- 
dows, so  large  and  so  many  that  the  houses  look  all 
gloss.  Mr.  Pitt*s  window  tax,  with  its  pretty  Utile 
additionaU  sprouting  out  from  it,  like  young  toad- 
lets  on  the  back  of  a  Surinam  toad,  would  certainly 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  Hamburg  hooaea, 
which  have  a  dight  summer  look,  not  tn  keeping 
with  their  size,  incongruous  with  the  climate,  and 
precluding  that  feeling  of  retirement  and  self-content, 
which  one  wishes  to  associate  with  a  boose  in  a  noisy 
city.  But  a  conflagration  would,  I  fear,  be  the  pre- 
vious requisite  to  the  production  of  any  architectural 
beauty  in  Hamburg :  ibr  verily  it  is  a  filthy  town.  I 
moved  on  and  crossed  a  multitude  of  ugly  bridges, 
with  huge  black  deformities  of  water  wheeh  dose 
by  them.    The  water  inteneels  the  city  eveiy  where, 
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and  would  hare  famished  to  the  genius  of  Italy  the 
capabilities  of  all  that  is  most  beaatifal  and  magnifi- 
cent in  arehitectore.  It  might  have  been  the  rival 
of  Venice,  and  it  is  huddle  and  ugliness,  stench  and 
stagnation.  The  Jangfer  Stieg,  (i.  e.  young  ladies' 
iwalk.)  to  which  my  letters  directed  me,  made  an  ex> 
cepiion.  It  is  a  walk  or  promenade  planted  with 
treble  rows  of  elm  trees,  which,  being  yearly  pruned 
and  cropped,  remain  slim  and  dwarf-like.  This  walk 
oecnpies  one  side  of  a  square  piece  of  water,  with 
many  swans  on  it  perfectly  tame ;  and,  moving  among 
the  swans,  showy  pleasure  boats  with  ladies  in  them, 
rowed  by  their  husbands  or  lovers.    •     ♦    •     •     • 

(Some  paragraphs  have  been  here  omitled.) 
thus  embarrassed  by  sad  and  solemn  politeness,  still 
more  than  by  broken  English,  it  sounded  like  the 
▼oioe  of  an  old  fKend  when  I  heard  the  emigrant's 
serrant  inquiring  after  me.  He  had  come  ibr  the 
pOTpose  of  guiding  me  to  our  hotel.  Through  streets 
and  streets  I  pressed  on  as  happy  as  a  child,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  with  a  childish  expression  of  wonderment 
in  my  busy  eyes,  amused  by  the  wicker  wagons  with 
moveable  benches  across  them,  one  behind  the  other ; 
(these  were  the  hackney  coaches;)  amused  by  the 
sign-boaids  of  the  shops,  on  which  all  the  articles 
sold  within  are  painted,  and  that,  too,  very  exactly, 
though  in  a  grotesque  confusion ;  (a  useful  substitute 
for  language  in  this  great  mart  of  nations ;)  amused 
with  the  incessant  tinkling  of  the  shop  and  house 
door  bells,  the  bell  hanging  over  each  door,  and 
struck  with  a  small  iron  rcxl  at  every  entrance  and 
exit;  and  finally,  amused  by  looking  in  at  the  win- 
dows as  I  passed  along:  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
drinking  ooflee  or  playing  cards,  and  the  gentlemen 
oil  smoking.  T  wished  myself  a  painter,  that  I  might 
have  sent  you  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  card  parties. 
Tlie  long  pipe  of  one  gentleman  rested  on  the  table, 
its  bole  half  a  yard  from  his  mouth,  fuming  like  a  cen- 
ser by  the  fish  pool ;  the  other  gentleman,  who  was 
dealing  the  cards,  and,  and  of  course  had  both  hands 
employed,  held  his  pipe  in  his  teeth,  which,  hanging 
down  between  his  knees,  smoked  beside  his  ancles, 
llogarth  himself  never  drew  a  more  ludicrous  distor- 
tion both  of  attitude  and  physiognomy,  than  this  effort 
occasioned ;  nor  was  there  wanting  beside  it  one  of 
those  beautiful  female  faces  which  the  same  Hogarth, 
in  whom  the  satirist  never  extinguished  that  love  of 
beauty  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  poet,  so  oflen  and 
80  ghidly  introduces  as  the  central  figure  in  a  crowd 
of  deformities,  which  figure  (such  is  the  power  of 
true  genius !)  neither  acts,  nor  is  meant  to  act,  as  a 
contrast;  but  diffuses  through  all,  and  over  each  of 
the  group,  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  human  kind- 
ness ;  and  even  when  the  attention  is  no  longer  con- 
sciously directed  to  the  cause  of  this  feeling,  still 
blends  its  tenderness  with  our  laughter;  and  thus 
prevents  the  instructive  merriment  at  the  whims  of 
nature,  or  the  finbles  or  humors  of  our  fellow  men, 
from  degenerating  into  the  heart-poison  of  contempt 
or  hatred. 

Our  hotel  dib  wildk  man,  (the  sign  of  which  was 

no  bad  likeness  of  the  landlord,  who  had  engrafle< 

on  a  veiy  grim  face  a  restiess  grip,  that  was  at  every 
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man's  service,  and  which  indeed,  like  an  actor  re- 
hearsing to  himself,  he  kept  playing  in  egpeetatUm  of 
an  occasion  for  it,)  neither  our  hotel,  I  say,  nor  its 
landlord,  were  of  the  genteelest  class.  But  it  has  one 
great  advantage  for  a  stranger,  by  being  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  and  the  next  neighbor  of  the  huge  church 
of  St.  Nicholas;  a  chureh  with  shops  and  houses 
built  op  against  it,  out  of  which  teens  and  loorts  its 
high  massy  steeple  rises,  necklaeed  near  the  top  with 
a  round  of  large  gilt  balls.  A  better  pole-star  could 
scarcely  be  desired.  Long  shall  I  retam  the  impres- 
sion made  on  my  mind  by  the  awful  echo,  so  loud 
and  long  and  tremulous,  of  the  deep>toned  clock 
within  this  church,  which  awoke  me  at  two  in  the 
morning  from  a  distressful  dream,  occaskmed,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  feather  bed,  which  is  used  here  instead 
of  bed  clothes.  I  will  rather  carry  my  blanket  about 
with  me  like  a  wild  Indian,  than  submit  to  this  abo- 
minable custom.  Our  emigrant  acquaintance  was, 
we  fbimd,  an  intimate  ftiend  of  the  celebrated  Abbe 
de  Dsle ;  and  firom  the  large  fortune  which  he  pos- 
sessed under  the  monarehy,  had  rescued  suflicient 
not  only  for  independence,  but  for  respectability.  He 
had  offonded  some  of  his  fellow  emigrants  in  Lon- 
don, whom  he  had  obliged  with  considerable  same, 
by  a  refusal  to  make  further  advances,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  their  intrigues,  had  received  an  order  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  I  thought  it  one  proof  of  his  in- 
nocence, that  he  attached  no  blame  either  to  the  alien 
act,  or  to  the  minister  who  had  exerted  it  against 
him ;  and  a  still  greater,  that  he  spoke  of  London 
with  rapture,  and  of  his  favorite  niece,  who  had  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  England,  with  all  the  fervor  and 
all  the  pride  of  a  fond  parent  A  man  sent  by  force 
out  of  a  country,  obliged  to  sell  out  of  the  stocks  at  a 
great  loss,  and  exiled  from  those  pleasures  and  that 
style  of  society  which  habit  had  rendered  essential 
to  his  happiness,  whose  predominant  feelings  were 
yet  all  of  a  private  nature,  resentment  for  fHendship 
outraged,  and  anguish  for  domestic  aflections  inter- 
rupted—such  a  man,  I  think,  I  could  dare  warrant 
guiltless  of  espionage  in  any  service,  most  ol  all  in 
that  of  the  present  French  Directoiy.  He  spoke  with 
ecstasy  of  Paris  under  the  monarehy :  and  yet  the 
particular  facts,  which  made  up  his  description,  lefl 
as  deep  a  conviction  on  my  mind,  of  French  worth- 
liness,  as  his  own  tale  had  done  of  emigrant  ingrati- 
tude. Since  my  arrival  in  Germany,  I  have  not  met 
a  single  person,  even  among  those  who  abhor  the  re- 
volution, that  spoke  with  favor,  or  even  charity,  of 
the  French  emigrantti.  Though  the  belief  of  their 
influence  in  the  origination  of  this  disastrous  war, 
(from  the  horrors  of  which  North  Germany  deems 
itself  only  reprieved,  not  secured,)  may  have  some 
share  in  the  general  aversion  with  which  they  are 
regarded ;  yet  I  am  deeply  persuaded  that  the  far 
greater  part  is  owing  to  their  own  profligacy,  to  their 
treachery  and  hard-heartedness  to  each  other,  and 
the  domestic  misery  or  comipt  principles  which  so 
many  of  them  have  carried  into  the  fomilies  of  their 
protectors.  My  heart  dilated  with  honest  prid6.  as  I 
recalled  to  mind  the  stem  yet  amiable  characters  of 
the  English  patriots,  who  sought  refuge  on  the  Gan 
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tinent  at  the  refitdration !  O  let  not  our  civil  war 
under  the  first  Charles,  be  paralleled  with  the  French 
revolution !  In  the  furnier,  the  chalice  overflowed  from 
excesBof  principle;  in  the  latter,  from  the  fermenUi- 
tion  of  the  dregs !  The  former  was  a  civil  war  be- 
tween the  virtues  and  virtuous  prejudices  of  the  two 
parties :  the  latter  between  the  vices.  The  Venitian 
glass  of  the  French  monarchy  shivered  and  flew 
asunder  with  the  working  of  a  double  iioison. 

Sept,  20ih.  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Klopslock.  the 
brother  of  the  poet,  who  again  introduced  me  to  pro- 
fessor Kbeling,  an  intelligent  and  hvely  roan,  tituugh 
deaf:  sodeaf,  indetrd,  that  it  was  a  paiwful  eflbrl  to 
talk  with  him,  as  we  wero  obliged  to  drop  all  our 
pearls  into  a  huge  ear-trumpet.  From  this  courteous 
and  kind-hearted  man  of  letters,  (I  hope  the  C<erman 
literati  in  general  may  resemble  this  first  specimen,} 
i  heard  a  tolerable  Italian  pun,  and  an  interesting 
anecdote.  When  Bonaparte  was  in  Italy,  having 
been  irritated  by  some  instance  of  perfidy,  he  said  in 
a  loud  and  vehement  tone,  in  a  public  company — 
*•  Tis  a  true  proverb,  gli  Ilaliani  tutti  ladroni ,"— (i. 
6.  the  Italiam  all  plunderers.)  A  lady  had  the  cou- 
rage to  reply—"  Mon  tutti,  ma  buona  parte  ;" — (not 
ail,  btU  a  good  parU  or  Bonaparte.)  This,  1  confess, 
sounded  to  my  ears  as  one  of  the  many  good  things 
that  might  have  been  said.  The  anecdote  is  more 
valuable,  for  it  instances  the  ways  and  means  of 
French  insinuation.  IIoche  had  received  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  face  of  the  countiy,  from  a 
map  of  unusual  fuilnera  and  accuracy,  the  maker  of 
which,  he  heard,  resided  at  DusseidorC  At  the 
storming  of  Dusseldorf  by  the  French  army.  Hoche 
previously  ordered  that  the  house  and  property  of  this 
man  should  be  preserved,  and  entrusted  the  perform- 
ance of  the  order  to  an  oflicer  on  whose  troop  he 
could  rely.  Finding  afterwards  that  the  man  had  es- 
caped before  the  storming  commenced,  Hoche  ex- 
claimed, ^'IlEhad  no  reason  to  flee!  it  is /or  such 
men,  and  not  against  them,  that  the  French  nation 
uiakea  war,  and  consents  to  shed  the  blood  of  its  chil- 
drao."    You  remember  Milton's  sonnet^ 

"  The  creat  Emsthisn  eooqueror  bid  spsTe 
The  houn  of  Pindams,  wbeo  temple  and  tower 
Waal  to  the  froaDd"- 

Now,  though  the  Dusseldorf  map-maker  may  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  Theban  bard,  as  the  snail 
that  makes  its  path  by  lines  of  film  on  the  wall  it 
creeps  over,  to  the  eagle  that  soars  sunward,  and 
beats  the  tempest  with  its  wings ;  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow,  that  the  Jacobin  of  France  may  not  be  as 
valiant  a  general  and  aa  good  a  politician  as  the  mad- 
man of  Macedon. 

From  Professor  Ebeling's,  Mr.  Klopstock  accom- 
panied my  friend  and  me  to  his  own  house,  where  I 
raw  a  fine  bust  of  his  brother.  There  was  a  solemn 
and  heavy  greatness  in  his  countenance,  which  cor- 
responded to  my  preconceptions  of  his  style  and 
genius.  I  saw  there,  likewise,  a  very  fine  portrait  of 
Lesnng.  whose  works  are  at  present  the  chief  object 
of  my  admiration.  His  ey/es  were  uncommonly  like 
mine;  if  any  thing,  rather  latter  and  more  promi- 


,  nent.    But  the  lower  part  of  his  face  and  his  i 
I  O  what  an  exquisite  expression  of  elegance  and  sen- 
;  sibility ! — ^There  appeared  no  depth,  weight,  or  com- 
prehensiveness, in  the  forehead.    The  whole  face 
seemed  to  say,  that  Leasing  waa  a  man  of  quick  and 
voluptuous  feelings;  of  an  active,  but  light  fancy  ; 
I  acute;  yet  acute  not  in  the  observation  of  actual  hie. 
I  but  in  the  arrangements  and  management  of  the  ideal 
I  world,  i.  e.  in  taste  and  in  metaphysics.     I  assure 
you,  that  I  wrote  these  very  words  in  my  memoran- 
.  dum  book,  with  the  portrait  before  my  eyea,  ami 
'  when  I  knew  nothing  of  Leasing  but  his  name,  and 
'  thai  he  was  a  Gorman  writer  of  eminence. 
I      We  consumed  two  hours  and  more  over  a  bed  din- 
ner, at  the  table  d'llole.    **  Patience  al  a  German 
ordinary^  stniling  at  time.'*    The  Germans  are  the 
worst  cooks  in  Europe.    There  is  placed  for  eveiy 
two  persons  a  bottle  of  common  wine,  Rhenish  and 
Claret  alternately ;  but  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent, 
during  the  many  and  long  intervab  of  the  dinner, 
the  servants  hand  round  glasses  of  richer  winea.    At 
the  Lord  of  Culpin's  they  came  in  this  order:  Bnu^ 
gundy— Madeira — Port— Frontiniac — Pacchiaretti— 
Old  Hock — Mountain — Champagne — Hock  again— 
Bishop,  and  lastly.  Punch.    A  tolerable  quantum. 
methinks !    The  last  dish  at  the  ordinary,  viz.  alioes 
of  roast  pork,  (fur  all  the  larger  dishes  are  brought 
in,  cut  up,  and  first  handed  round,  and  then  aet  on 
the  table.)  with  stewed  prunes  and  other  sweet  fruiH, 
and  this  followed  by  cheese  and  buUer,  with  plates 
of  apples,  reminded  me  of  Shakapeare;*  and  Shak- 
spcare  put  it  in  my  head  to  go  to  the  French  comedy 

Bleas  mc!  WTjy  it  is  worse  than  our  modem  En- 
glish plays !  The  first  act  informed  me,  that  a  court 
martial  is  to  be  held  on  a  Count  Vatron,  who  had 
drawn  his  sword  on  the  Colonel,  his  brother-in-law. 
The  oflicers  plead  in  his  behalf— in  vain!  His  v,i£e, 
the  Colonel's  sister,  pleads  with  most  tempestuous 
agonies — in  vain !  She  falls  into  hysterics  and  foints 
away,  to  the  dropping  of  the  inner  curtain !  In  the 
second  act  sentence  of  death  is  passed  on  the  Count 
—his  wife  as  frantic  and  hysterical  as  before ;  more 
so  (good  industrious  creature !)  she  could  not  be.  The 
third  and  last  act,  the  wife  still  frantic,  very  frantie 
indeed .'  the  soldiers  just  about  to  fire,  the  handker- 
chief actually  dropped,  when  reprieve !  reprieve !  is 
heard  from  behind  the  scenes:  and  in  comes  Prince 
somebody,  pardons  the  Count,  and  the  wifo  is  still 
frantic,  only  with  joy ;  that  was  all! 

Odear  lady!  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
laughter  is  followed  by  melancholy .-  for  such  is  the 
kind  of  drama  which  is  now  substituted  every  where 
for  Shakspeare  and  Racine.  You  well  know  that  I 
ofller  violence  to  my  own  feelings  in  joining  these 
names.  But,  however  meanly  I  may  think  of  the 
French  serious  drama,  even  in  its  most  perfect  speci- 
mens ;  and  with  whatever  right  I  may  complain  of 


*  "  Slfnder.  I  braiwd  my  thin  with  playing  with  fvord 
and  dagfcer  for  a  diah  of  itewed  pniDM,  and  br  my  troth  I 
cannot  sbida  the  nncll  of  hot  most  Mooe.**  8o  sfain: 
KvMtu.  "  I  will  make  an  sad  or  my  dianvr ;  Uwi«*s  pippias 
and  cheem  y«l  to  come  ** 
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in  perpetual  falsification  of  the  language,  and  of  the 
connexions  and  transitions  of  thought,  which  Nature 
has  appropriated  to  states  of  passion ;  still,  however, 
the  F  rench  tragedies  are  consistent  works  of  art,  and 
the  oflspring  of  grea^  intellectual  power.    Preserving 
a  fitness  in  the  parts,  and  a  liamiony  in  the  whole, 
they  form  a  nature  of  their  own,  though  a  false 
nature.  ^  Still  they  excite  the  minds  of  the  spectators 
to  actiye  thought,  to  a  striving  after  ideal  excellence. 
The  SMtll  is  not  stupified  into  mere  sensations  by  a 
worthless  sympathy  with  our  own  ordinary  sufferings, 
or  an  empty  curiosity  for  the  surprising,  undignified 
by  the  language  or  the  situations  which  awe  and 
delight  the  imagination.     What,  (I  would  ask  of 
the  crowd,  that  press  forward  to  the  pantomimic 
tragedies  and  weeping  comedies  of  Koizebue  and 
his  imitators,)  what  are  you  'seeking  i    Is  it  comedy  ? 
But  in  the  comedy  of  Shakspeare  and  Molicre,  the 
more  accurate  my  knowledge,  and  the  more  profound- 
ly ]  think,  the  greater  is  the  satisfiction  that  mingles 
with  my  laughter.    For  though  the  qualities  which 
these  writers  pourtray  are  ludicrous  indeed,  either 
from  the  kind  or  the  excess,  and  exquisitely  ludicrouf>, 
yet  are  they  the  natural  growth  of  the  human  mind, 
axid  such  as,  with  more  op  less  change  in  the  drapery, 
I  can  apply  to  my  own  heart,  or,  at  least,  to  whole 
,  dasMS  of  my  fellow  creatures.    How  often  are  not 
the  moralist  and  the  metaphysician  obliged  for  the 
happiest  illustrations  of  general  truths,  and  the  subor- 
dinate laws  of  human  thought  and  action,  to  quota- 
tions not  only  from  the  tragic  characters,  but  equally 
from  the  Jacques,  Falstafi;  and  even  from  the  fools 
and  clowns  of  Shakspeare,  or  from  the  Miser,  Hypo- 
cbondriast,  and  Hypocrite,  of  Mohere !    Say  not,  that 
I  am  recommending  abstractions:  for  these  closs- 
chancteristics,  which  constitute  the  instructiveness 
of  a  character,  are  so  modified  and  particularized  in 
each  person  of  the  Shaksperian  Drama,  that  life  itself 
doea  not  excite  more  distinctly  that  sense  of  indi- 
viduality which  belongs  to  real  existence.    Paradox- 
ical as  it  may  sound,  one  of  the  essential  properties 
of  geometry  ia  not  less  essential  to  dramatic  excel- 
lence, and  (if  I  may  mention  his  name  without 
pedantry  to  a  lady)  Aristotle  has  accordingly  required 
of  the  poet  an  involution  of  the  universal  in  the 
individual.  The  chief  difierences  are,  that  in  geome- 
try it  ia  the  universal  truth  itself,  which  is  uppermost 
in  the  oonsck>t]8ness ;  in  poetry,  the  individual  form 
in  which  the  truth  is  clothed.    With  the  ancients, 
and  not  less  with  the  elder  dramatists  of  England  and 
France,  both  comedy  and  tragedy  were  considered  as 
kinds  of  poetry.    They  neither  sought  in  comedy  to 
make  us  laugh  merely,  much  less  to  make  us  laugh 
by  wry  faces,  accidents  of  jargon,  slang  phrases  for  i 
the  day,  or  the  clothing  of  common-place  morels  in  ! 
metaphors,  drawn  from  the  shops  or  mechanic  occu- 
pations of  their  characten ;  nor  did  they  condescend 
in  tragedy  to  wheedle  away  the  applause  of  tho 
spectaton,  by  representing  before  them  fac-simiies 
of  iheir  own  mean  selves  in  all  their  existing  mean- 
ness, or  to  work  on  Iheir  sluggish  sympathies  by  a 
pathos  not  a  whit  more  respectable  than  the  maudlin 
teais  of  dninkemiess.    Their  tragic  scenes  were 
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meant  to  aflect  us  indeed,  but  within  the  bounds  of 
pleasure,  and  in  union  with  the  activity  both  of  our 
understanding  and  imagination.  They  wished  to 
transport  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  its  possible  greamess, 
and  to  implant  the  germs  of  that  greatness  during 
the  temporary  oblivion  of  the  worthless  "  thing  we 
are,"  and  of  the  peculiar  state  in  which  each  man 
happens  to  be;  suspending  our  individual  recol- 
lections, and  lulling  them  to  sleep  amid  the  music 
of  nobler  thoughts. 

Hold !  (methinks  I  hear  the  spokesman  of  the 
crowd  reply,  and  we  will  listen  to  him.  I  am  the 
plaintiff)  and  be  he  the  defendant) 

Defendant.  Hold!  are  not  our  modem  senti- 
mental plays  filled  with  the  best  Christian  morality  \ 
Plajnti  pf.  Yes !  just  as  much  of  it,  and  just  that 
•part  of  it  which  you  can  exercise  without  a  single 
Christian  virtue — without  a  single  sacrifice  that  is 
really  painful  lo  you !— just  as  much  aa  JlaUera  you, 
sends  you  away  pleased  with  your  own  hearts,  and 
quite  reconciled  to  your  vices,  which  can  never  be 
thought  very  ill  of,  when  they  keep  such  good  com- 
pany, and  walk  hand  in  hand  with  so  much  oompas* 
sion  and  generosity ;  adulation  so  loathsome,  that  you 
would  spit  in  the  man's  face  who  dared  offer  it  to 
you  in  a  private  company,  unless  you  interpreted  it 
as  insulting  irony,  you  appropriate  with  infinite  satis- 
faction, when  you  share  the  garbage  with  the  whole 
stye,  and  gobble  it  out  of  a  common  trough.  No 
Cssar  must  pace  your  boards — no  Antony,  no  royal 

Dane,  no  Orestes,  no  Andromache ! 

D.  No :  or  as  few  of  them  as  possible.  What 
has  a  plain  citizen  of  London  or  Hamburg  to  do  with 
your  kings  and  queens,  and  your  school-boy  Pagan 
heroes?    Besides,  every  body  knows  the  tUnies; 

and  what  curiosity  can  we  feel 

P.  What,  Sir,  not  for  the  manner  t  not  for  the  de- 
lightful language  of  the  poet  ?  not  for  the  situations, 
the  action  and  re-action  of  the  passions? 

D.  You  are  hoaty.  Sir !  the  only  curiosity  we  feel 
is  the  story ;  and  how  can  we  be  anxious  concerning 
the  end  of  a  play,  or  be  surprised  by  it,  when  we 
know  how  it  will  turn  out? 

P.  Your  pardon  for  having  interrupted  yoa !  we 
now  underatand  each  other.  You  seek,  then,  in  a 
tragedy,  which  wise  men  of  old  held  for  the  highest 
efibrt  of  human  genius,  the  same  gratiOcation  as  that 
you  receive  from  a  new  novel,  the  last  German  ro- 
mance, and  other  dainties  of  the  day,  which  can  be 
enjoyed  but  once.  If  you  carry  these  feelings  to  the 
sister  art  of  Painting,  Michael  Angelo*s  Sestine 
Chapel,  and  llie  Scripture  Gallery  of  Raphael,  can 
expect  no  favor  from  you.  You  know  all  about  ihem 
beforehand ;  and  are,  doubtless,  more  familiar  with  ' 
the  subjects  of  those  paintings  than  with  the  tragic 
tales  of  the  historic  or  heroic  ages.  There  is  a  con- 
sistency, therefore,  in  your  preference  of  contempo- 
rary writers:  for  the  great  men  of  former  times, 
those  at  least  who  were  deemed  great  by  our  ances- 
tors, sought  so  little  to  gratify  this  kind  of  curiosity, 
that  they  seem  to  have  regarded  the  story  in  a  not 
much  higher  light  than  the  painter  regards  his  can- 
vas ;  as  that  on,  not  by  ^  high  they  were  to  dis)Ntoy 
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Ihmr  Bpffmpnata  excell«noe.  No  work«  resembliiig 
•  tale  or  romance,  can  well  ahow  leai  Tarietf  of 
inventioa  in  the  incidents,  or  lees  aniieiy  in  weaving 
them  together,  than  the  Don  Qdixotk  of  Cbktan- 
TES.  Its  admiien  feel  the  disposition  to  go  back  and 
re-penise  some  preceding  chapter,  at  least  ten  times 
for  onoe  that  they  find  any  eagerness  to  hurry  for- 
wards :  or  open  the  hook  on  those  parts  which  they 
best  recollect,  oTen  as  we  visit  those  friends  often- 
est  whom  we  love  most,  and  vrith  whose  charoclen 
and  actions  we  are  the  most  intimately  acquainted. 
In  the  divine  Amiosro,  (as  his  countrymen  call  this, 
their  darling  poet,)  I  question  whether  there  be  a 
single  taie  of  his  own  invention,  or  the  elements  of 
which  were  not  familiar  to  the  readers  of  *•  old  ro- 
mance.** I  will  pass  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  who 
thought  it  even  necessary  to  the  fable  of  a  tragedy, 
that  its  substance  should  be  previously  known.  That 
there  had  been  at  least  fifty  trsgedies  with  the  same 
title,  would  be  one  of  the  motives  which  determined 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  in  the  choice  of  Electra  as 
a  BobjecL    But  Milton 

D.  Ay,  Milton,  indeed  ?  but  do  not  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  other  great  men  tell  us,  that  nobody  now  reads 
Milton  but  as  a  task  ? 

P.  So  much  the  vrone  for  them,  of  whom  this  can 
be  truly  said !  But  why  then  do  yon  pretend  to  ad- 
mire !^ialttpeare  f  The  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  hi* 
dramas  were,  as  far  as  the  names  and  the  main  inci- 
dents are  conceraed,  already  stock  plays.  Ail  the 
stortef ,  at  least,  on  which  they  are  built,  prs-eiisted 
in  the  chronicles,  ballads,  or  translations  of  contem- 
porary or  preceding  English  writen.  Why,  I  repeat, 
do  you  pretend  to  admire  Skakgpeare  f  Is  it,  perhaps, 
that  you  only  pretend  to  admire  him  I  However,  as 
once  for  all  yon  have  dismissed  the  well  known 
events  and  personages  of  history,  or  the  epic  muse, 
what  have  you  taken  in  their  stead  f  Whom  has 
yowr  tragic  muse  armed  with  her  bowl  and  dagger? 
the  sentimental  muse,  I  should  have  said,  whom  you 
have  seated  in  t^  throne  of  tragedy  7  What  heroes 
has  the  reared  on  her  buskins  7 

D.  O !  our  good  friends  and  neit  door  neighbon — 
honest  tradesmen,  valiant  tars,  high-spirited  half-pay 
ofBceia,  philanthropic  Jews,  virtuous  coortexsns,  ten- 
der-hearted braziers,  and  senlimeiital  rat-catchers!  (a 
little  bluff  or  so,  but  all  our  very  generous,  tender- 
hearted characters  are  a  little  rude  or  misanthropic, 
and  all  our  misanthropes  very  tender-hearted.) 

p.  But  I  pray  yon,  friend,  in  what  actions,  great  or 
interesting,  can  such  men  be  engaged  f 

D.  They  give  away  a  great  deal  of  money ;  find 
rich  dowries  for  young  men  and  maidens,  who  have 
all  other  good  qualities ;  they  browbeat  lords,  baro- 
nets, and  justioes  of  the  peace,  (for  they  are  as  bold 
as  Hector!)  they  rescue  stage-coaches  at  the  instant 
they  are  falling  down  precipices ;  carry  away  in&nts 
in  the  sight  of  opposing  armies ;  and  some  of  our  per- 
formers act  a  muscular  able-bodied  man  to  such  per- 
lection,  that  qor  dramatic  poets,  who  always  have 
the  actors  in  their  eye,  seldom  fail  to  make  their  fa- 
vorite male  character  as  strong  as  Samson.  And 
then  they  take  such  prodigious  leaps !    And  what  is 


done  on  the  sisge,  is  more  striking  even  than  what  is 
acted.  I  once  remember  such  a  deafening  explosien 
that  I  could  not  hear  a  word  of  the  play  for  half  an 
act  afler  it ;  and  a  little  real  gunpowder  being  set  fire 
to  at  the  ssrae  time,  and  smelt  by  all  the  spectators, 
the  naturalness  of  the  scene  was  quite  astonishing! 

P.  But  how  can  yon  connect  with  such  men  and 
such  actions  that  dependence  of  thonsands  qn  the  laie 
of  one.  which  gives  so  lofly  an  interest  to  Aa  perwo- 
ages  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  Greek  tragedians  ?  How 
can  you  connect  with  them  that  soblimest  of  all  feel- 
ings, the  power  of  destiny  and  the  controlling  mi^t 
of  heaven,  which  seems  lo  elevate  the  characters 
which  sink  beneath  his  irresistiUe  blow  f 

D.  O,  mere  fancies !  We  seek  end  find  on  the 
present  stage,  our  own  wants  and  passkmo,  oar  own 
veiations,  losses,  and  embarrassments. 

P.  It  is  your  poor  own  pettifogging  natnre*  dien, 
which  you  desire  lo  have  represented  before  yon,  not 
human  nature  in  its  height  and  vigor?  Bat  sorely 
you  might  find  the  former,  with  all  its  joys  and  sor- 
rows, more  conveniently  in  your  own  houses  and 
parishes. 

D.  True!  but  here  comes  a  diflerence.  Fortone 
is  blind,  hot  the  poet  has  his  eyes  open,  and  is  besides 
as  complaisant  as  formne  is  capricious.  He  makes 
everything  torn  out  exactly  as  we  would  wish  it . 
He  gratifies  us  by  representing  those  as  hateful  or 
contemptible  wiMHn  we  hate  and  wish  fo  despise. 

P.  {aside)  That  is,  he  gratifies  yow  envy  by  libel- 
ling your  superiors. 

D.  He  makes  all  those  precise  moralists,  who  aflfeet 
to  be  better  than  their  neighbors,  torn  oot  at  last  ah> 
ject  h)rpocrites,  traitors,  and  hard-hearted  vilkina; 
and  your  men  of  spirit,  who  take  their  girl  and  their 
glass  with  equal  freedom,  prove  the  true  men  of 
honour,  and  (that  no  part  of  the  audience  may  remain 
unsatisfied)  reform  in  the  last  scene,  and  leave  do 
doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  ladies,  that  they  will  make 
most  faithful  and  excellent  husbands;  though  it  does 
seem  a  pity,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  get  rid  of 
qualities  which  had  made  them  so  interesting!  Be- 
sides, the  poor  become  rich  all  at  once ;  and,  in  the 
final  matrimonial  choice,  the  opulent  and  high-born 
themselves  are  made  to  confess,  that  virtuc  n  the 

OSLY  TRDI  NOBIUTT,  AND  THAT  A  LOVKLT  WOMAK 
18  A   DOWRY  OF  HERSELF ! 

P.  Excellent!  but  you  have  forgotten  diose  bril- 
liant flashes  of  loyalty,  those  patriotic  praises  of  the 
king  and  old  England,  which,  especially  if  conveyed 
in  a  metaphor  from  the  ship  or  the  shop,  so  ofleo  aoU- 
I  cit,  and  so  unfailingly  receive  the  public  plaudit !  I 
give  your  prudence  credit  for  the  omission.  For  tibe 
whole  system  of  your  drama  is  a  moral  and  intelW- 
lectual  Jacofnniem  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  aixl 
those  common-place  rents  of  loyalty  are  no  better 
than  hypocrisy  in  your  play-wrights,  and  your  own 
sympathy  with  them  a  gross  self-delusion.  For  the 
whole  secret  of  dramatic  popularity  consists*  with 
you,  in  the  oonfiision  and  subversion  of  the  natural 
order  of  things,  their  canses  and  their  eihcta ;  in  the 
excitement  of  surprise,  by  representing  the  qualities 
of  liberality,  refined  feeling,  and  a  nice  sense  of  hi» 
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nnr  fthoM  thingi,  imther,  which  pan  amoAg  you  for 
•uch)  in  penons  and  in  clones  of  life  where  experi- 
ence teaches  us  least  to  expect  them;  and  in  reward- 
ing with  all  the  sympathies  that  are  the  dues  of  vir- 
tue, those  criminals  whom  law,  reason,  and  religion, 
have  excommunicated  from  our  esteem ! 

And  now,  good  night !  Truly !  I  might  have  writ- 
ten this  last  sheet  without  having  gone  to  Germany, 
but  I  fancied  myself  talking  to  you  by  your  own  fire- 
side, and  can  you  think  it  a  small  pleasure  to  me  to 
fbiget,  now  and  then,  that  I  am  not  there  ?  Besides. 
you  and  my  other  good  friends  have  made  up  your 
minds  to  me  as  I  am,  and  from  whatever  place  I 
write,  you  will  expect  that  part  of  my  •'  Travels"  -wili 
ocmoist  of  the  excnrsiona  m  my  own  mind. 


LETTER  m. 

Ratzkbuxo. 

No  little  fish  thrown  hack  again  into  the  water,  no 
fly  unimprisoned  from  a  child's  hand,  could  more 
biio3rantly  enjoy  its  element,  than  I  this  dean  and 
peaceful  house,  with  this  lovely  view  of  the  town, 
groves,  and  lake  of  Ratzeburg,  from  the  window  at 
which  I  am  writing.  My  spirits,  certainly,  and  my 
health  I  fancied,  were  beginning  to  sink  under  the 
noiae,  dirt,  and  unwholesome  air  of  our  Hamburg  ho- 
tel. Heft  it  on  Sunday,  Sept  23d,  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  the  poet  Klopstock,  to  the  Ampt- 
man  of  Ratzeburg.  The  Amptman  received  me  with 
kindnen,  and  introduced  me  to  the  worthy  pastor, 
who  agreed  to  board  and  lodge  me  for  any  length  of 
time  not  len  than  a  month.  The  vehicle,  in  which  I 
took  my  place,  was  considerably  larger  than  an  Eng- 
lish stage-coach,  to  which  it  bore  much  the  nme  pro- 
portion and  rude  resemblance,  that  an  elephant's  ear 
does  to  the  human.  Its  top  was  composed  of  naked 
boards  of  diflerent  colors,  and  seeming  to  have  been 
ports  of  different  wainscots.  Instead  of  windows, 
there  were  leathern  curtains  with  a  little  eye  of  glan 
in  eoch ;  they  perfectly  answered  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing out  the  prospect,  and  letting  in  the  cold.  I  could 
observe  little,  therefore,  but  the  inns  and  fiurn-houses 
at  which  we  stopped.  They  were  all  alike,  except 
in  siw :  one  great  room,  like  a  bam,  with  a  hay-loft 
over  it,  the  straw  and  hay  dangling  in  tuf>s  through 
the  boards  which  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and 
the  floor  of  the  lofi  From  this  room,  which  is  paved 
like  a  street,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  smaller 
ones,  ore  enclosed  at  one  end.  These  ore  commonly 
floored.  In  the  large  room,  the  cattle,  pigs,  poultry, 
men,  women  and  children,  live  in  amicable  commu- 
nity ;  yet  there  was  an  appearance  of  deonlinen  and 
rustic  comfort  One  of  these  houses  J  measured.  It 
was  an  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  apartments 
were  taken  ofiT  from  one  comer;  between  these  and 
the  stalls  there  was  a  small  intenpace,  and  here  the 
breadth  wos  forty-eight  feet,  but  thirty-two  where  the 
stalk  were;  of  coune,  the  stalls  were  on  each  side 
eight  feet  in  depth.  The  ftcee  of  the  cows,  &c.  were 
¥t% 


turned  towards  the  room ;  indeed,  they  were  in  it,  so 
that  they  had  at  least  the  comfort  of  seeing  each 
other's  fhces.  Stall  fireding  is  nniveml  in  this  part 
of  Germany,  a  practice  concerning  which  the  agricul' 
turist  and  the  poet  are  likely  to  entertain  opposite 
opinions,  or  at  least  to  have  very  diflTerent  feelings. 
The  wood  work  of  these  buildings  on  the  outside  is 
lef\  unplastered,  as  in  old  houses  among  us,  and  be- 
ing painted  red  and  green,  it  cuts  and  tenellotes 
the  buildings  very  gayly.  From  within  three  miles 
of  Hamburg  almost  to  Molln,  which  is  thirty  miles 
from  it,  the  countiy,  as  far  as  I  could  see  it,  wos  a 
dead  flat,  only  varied  by  woods.  At  Molln  it  become 
more  beautiful.  I  observed  a  small  lake  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  groves,  ond  a  palace  in  view,  bekng- 
ing  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  inhabited  by  the 
Inspector  of  the  Forests.  We  were  nearly  the  same 
time  in  travelling  the  thirty-five  miles  from  Hamboig 
to  Ratzeburg,  as  we  had  been  in  going  from  London 
to  Yarmouth,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles. 

The  lake  of  Ratzeburg  runs  from  south  to  north, 
about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth 
from  three  miles  to  half  a  mile.  About  a  mile  fiom 
the  southernmost  point  it  is  divided  into  two,  of  conm 
very  unequal  parts,  by  an  island,  which  being  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  and  a  narrow  slip  of  land  with  the 
one  shore,  and  by  another  bridge  of  immense  length 
with  the  other  shore,  fi>rms  a  complete  isthmus.  On 
this  island  the  town  of  Ratzeburg  is  built  The  pas- 
tor's house  or  vicarage,  together  with  the  Amptman's, 
Amptschreiber's,  and  the  church,  stands  near  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  which  slopes  down  to  the  slip  of  land  and 
the  little  bridge,  from  which,  through  a  superb  mili- 
tary gate,  you  step  into  the  island-town  of  Ratzdbuig. 
This  again  is  iiself  a  little  hill,  by  ascending  and  de- 
scending which  you  arrive  at  the  long  bridge,  and  so 
to  the  other  shore.  The  water  to  the  south  of  the 
town  is  called  the  Little  Lake,  which,  however,  al- 
most engrosses  the  beauties  of  the  whole :  the  shores 
being  just  often  enough  green  and  bare  to  give  the 
proper  etfect  to  the  magnificent  groves  which  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  their  drcumference.  From  the 
turnings,  windings,  and  indentations  of  the  shore,  the 
views  vary  almost  every  ten  steps,  and  the  whole  has 
a  sort  of  majestic  beauty,  a  fiaminine  grandeur.  At 
the  north  of  the  Great  Lake,  and  peeping  over  it,  I 
see  the  seven  church  towers  of  Lubec,  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  yet  as  distinctly  as  if  they 
were  not  three.  The  only  defect  in  the  view  is,  that 
Ratzobnrg  is  built  entirely  of  red  bricks,  and  all  the 
houses  roofed  with  red  tiles.  To  the  eye,  therefore, 
it  presents  a  dump  of  brick-d ust  red.  Yet  this  even- 
ing, Oct  10th,  twenty  minutes  past  five,  I  nw  the 
town  perfectly  beautiful,  and  the  whole  softened 
down  into  compkU  keeping,  if  I  may  borrow  a  term 
from  the  painters.  The  sky  ovei^Ratzeburg  and  all 
the  east,  was  a  pure  evening  blue,  while  over  the 
west  it  was  covered  with  light  sandy  clouds.  Hence, 
a  deep  red  light  spread  over  the  whole  prospect,  in 
undisturbed  harmony  with  the  red  town,  the  brown- 
red  woods,  and  the  yellow-red  reeds  on  the  skirts  of 
the  lake.  Two  or  three  boats,  with  single  persons 
paddling  them,  flooted  np  and  down  in  the  rich  light. 
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which  not  only  wof  itselfin  harmony  with  all,  but 
brought  all  into  harmony. 

I  should  have  told  you  that  I  went  back  to  Ham- 
burg on  Thursday.  (Sept  27th.)  to  take  leave  of  my 
friend,  who  travels  southward,  and  returned  hither 
on  the  Monday  following.  P^rom  Empfelde,  a  vil- 
lage halfway  from  Ratzeburg,  1  walked  i'rom  Ham- 
burg through  deep  sandy  roads,  and  a  dreary  flat : 
the  soil  every  where  white,  hungry,  and  excesHively 
pulverized ;  but  the  approach  to  the  city  is  pleasing. 
Light  cool  country  houses,  which  you  can  look 
through  and  tee  the  gardens  behind  them,  witli  ar- 
bors and  trellis  work,  and  thick  vegetable  wallti,  and 
trees  in  cloisters  and  piazzas,  each  house  witii  neat 
rails  bofiire  it,  and  green  seats  within  the  rails.  £very 
object,  whether  the  growth  of  nature  or  the  work  of 
man,  was  neat  and  artificial.  It  pleased  me  fur  bet- 
ter than  if  the  houses  and  gardens  and  pleasure-fields 
bad  been  in  a  rwbler  taste ;  for  this  nobler  taste  would 
have  been  mere  apery.  The  busy,  anxious,  money- 
loving  merchant  of  Hamburg  could  only  have  adopt- 
ed,  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  the  simplicity  of  na- 
ture. The  mind  begins  to  love  nature  by  imitating 
human  conveniences  in  nature ;  but  this  is  a  step  in 
intellect,  though  a  low  one — and  were  it  not  so,  yet 
all  around  me  spoke  of  innocent  er\joyment  and  sen- 
sitive comforts,  and  I  entered  with  unscrupulous  sym- 
pathy into  the  enjoyments  and  romfbris  even  of  the 
busy,  anxious,  and  money^loving  merchants  of  Ham- 
burg. In  this  charitable  and  Caiholic  mood  I  reached 
the  vast  ramparts  of  the  city.  These  are  huge  green 
cushions,  one  rising  above  the  other,  with  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  interspaces,  pledges  and  symbols  of  a  long 
peace.  Of  my  return  I  have  nothing  worth  commu- 
nicating, except  that  I  took  extra  post,  which  answers 
to  poating  in  England.  These  north  German  posu 
chaiaes  are  uncovered  wicker  carta.  An  English 
dust-cart  is  a  piece  of  finery,  a  chef  d'oeuvre  of  me- 
chanism, compared  with  them;  and  the  horses!— a 
■avage  might  use  their  ribs  instead  of  his  fingers  for 
a  numeration  table.  Wherever  we  stopped,  the  pos- 
tilion (ed  hia  cattle  with  the  brown  rye  bread  of 
which  he  eat  himaolf,  all  breakfasting  together,  only 
the  hoiaee  had  no  gin  to  their  water,  and  the  postiUon 
DO  water  to  his  gin.  Now  and  henceforward  for  sub- 
jects of  mora  interest  to  you,  and  to  the  objects  in 
search  of  which  I  left  you:  namely,  the  literati  and 
literature  of  Germany. 

Believe  me,  I  walked  with  an  impression  of  awe 

OD  my  spirits,  as  W and  myself  accompanied 

Mr.  Klopatock  to  the  house  of  his  brother,  the  poet, 
which  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city 
gate.  It  is  one  of  a  row  of  little  common-place  sum- 
mar  houses,  (for  so  they  looked.)  with  four  or  five 
rows  of  young  meagre  elm  trees  before  the  windows, 
beyond  which  is  a  green,  and  then  a  dead  flat,  inter- 
sected with  several  roadsL  Whatever  beauty  (thought 
I)  may  be  before  the  poet's  eyes  at  present,  it  must 
oertainly  be  purely  of  his  own  creatiorL  We  waited 
a  few  minutes  in  a  neat  little  park)r,  ornamented 
with  the  figures  of  two  of  the  muses,  and  with  prints, 
the  subjects  of  which  were  from  Klopatock's  odes. 
Hie  poet  entered ;  I  was  much  diiappoioted  in  his 


countenance,  and  recognized  in  it  no  lilfeneai  to  Ibe 
bust  There  was  no  comprehension  in  the  forehead, 
no  weight  over  the  eye-brows,  no  expression  of  pecu- 
liarity, moral  or  intellectual,  on  tlie  eyes,  no  maasive- 
ness  in  the  general  countenance.  He  is,  if  any  thing, 
ruther  below  the  middle  size.  He  wore  very  large 
half-boots,  which  his  legs  filled,  so  fearfully  were 

they  swoln.    However,  though  neither  W nor 

myself  could  discover  any  indications  of  sublimity  or 
cnthuMusm  in  his  physiognomy,  we  were  both  equally 
impressed  with  hia  liveliness,  and  his  kind  and  ready 
courtesy.  He  talked  in  French  with  my  friend,  and 
w  itU  diiHculty  spoke  a  few  sentences  to  me  in  Eln- 
glish.  His  enunciation  was  not  in  the  least  aflected 
by  the  entire  want  of  his  upper  teeth.  The  conver- 
sation bi^gan  on  his  part  by  the  expression  of  hie  rap- 
ture at  tlte  surrender  of  the  detachment  of  French 
troops  under  General  Humbert  Their  proceedings 
in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  committee  which  they 
had  appointed,  with  the  rest  of  their  organizing  sys- 
tem, seemed  to  have  given  the  poet  great  entertain- 
ment. He  then  declared  his  sanguine  belief  in  kel- 
son's victory,  and  anticipated  its  confirmation  with  a 
keen  and  triumphant  pleosure.  His  words,  tones. 
looks,  implied  the  most  vehement  Anti-GallicanisnL 
The  subject  changed  to  literature,  and  I  inquired  in 
Latin  concerning  the  history  of  German  Poetry,  and 
the  elder  German  Poets.  To  my  great  astonishment, 
he  confessed  that  he  knew  very  little  on  the  subfect. 
He  hod  indeed  occasionally  read  one  or  two  of  their 
elder  writers,  but  not  so  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  of 
their  merits.  Professor  Ebeling,  he  said,  would  pro- 
bably give  me  every  information  of  this  kind :  the 
subject  had  not  particularly  excited  his  curiosity.  He 
then  talked  of  Milton  and  Glover,  and  thought  Glo- 
ver's blank  vepe  superior  to  Milton's.    W and 

myself  expressed  our  surprise ;  and  my  friend  gave 
his  definition  and  notion  of  harmonious  verse,  that  it 
consisted  (the  English  iambic  blank  veree  above  a!!) 
in  the  apt  arrangement  of  pauses  and  cadences,  and 
the  sweep  of  whole  paragraphs, 


*  with  msttjr  s  windinf  boot 


or  linked  twestaea  loot  drawn  oat,*' 

and  not  the  even  flow,  much  less  in  the  prominence 
or  antithetic  vigor  of  single  lines,  which  were  indeed 
injurious  to  the  total  effect,  except  where  t\^  were 
introduced  for  some  specific  purpose.  Klopatock  as- 
sented, and  said  that  he  meant  to  confine  Glovers 
superiority  to  single  lines.  He  told  us  that  he  had 
read  Milton,  in  a  prose  translation,  when  he  wa* 
fourteen.*     I   understood    him    thus    myaelfi   and 

W interpreted  KiopsTOck's  French  as  I  hsd 

already  construed  it  He  appeared  to  know  very 
little  of  Milton,  or  indeed  of  our  poeta  in  genenl. 
He  spoke  with  great  indignation  of  the  English 
prose  translation  of  his  Messiah.  All  the  trenslalions 
had  been  bad,  very  bed — but  the  English  waa  no 

*  Thii  was  accidsnlsllj  eoafinncd  lo  me  bf  an  oM  Gefmi>o 
fpntlemon  at  llclmitadt,  who  had  be«>n  KInp«tork's  K'h<^»l 
and  boti  fellow.  .Amons  other  borith  anecdutea.  bs  relatdl 
that  tiio  yoang  pool  eel  s  particular  value  on  a  (ranalaiion  uf 
tbs  Paradiss  Uosit  aod  alwaja  slept  with  it  under  his  piUuw. 
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treiMlatian;  thero  were  pages  od  pagee  not  in  the 
original — and  half  the  original  was  not  to  be  found 

in  the  tcamlation.    W told  him  that  I  intended 

to  tranKlate  a  few  of  bis  odes  as  speciniens  of  Ger- 
man lyncs ;  he  then  snid  to  me  in  Engluh,  **  1  wish 
yoQ  would  render  into  English  some  select  [wssagee 
of  the  Messiah,  and  revenge  me  of  your  countiy- 
men  V*  It  was  the  liveliest  thing  which  he  produced 
in  the  whole  conversation.  Ho  told  us  that  his  finit 
ode  was  filty  years  older  than  his  losL  I  looked  at 
liim  with  much  emotional  considered  him  as  the 
venerable  father  of  German  poetry ;  as  a  good  man ; 
as  a  Christian;  seventy-four  years  old;  with  legs 
enormously  swoln,  yet  active,  lively,  cheerful,  and 
kind,  and  communicative.  My  eyes  felt  as  if  a  tear 
were  swelling  into  them.  In  the  portrait  of  Lessing, 
there  was  a  loupee  periwig,  which  enormously  in- 
jured the  effect  of  his  physiognomy;  Klopetock  wore 
the  same,  powdered  and  frizzled.  By-the-bye,  old 
men  ought  never  to  wear  powder — ilie  contrast  be- 
tween a  laiige  snow-white  wig  and  the  color  of  an  old 
man's  skin  is  disgusting,  and  wrinkles  in  such  a  neigh- 
borhood appear  only  channels  for  dirt.  It  is  an  honor 
to  poets  and  great  men  that  you  think  of  them  as 
parts  of  nature ;  and  any  thing  of  trick  and  fashion 
wounds  you  in  them  as  much  as  when  you  see  vene- 
rable yews  clipped  into  miserable  peacocks.  The  au- 
thor of  the  Messiah  should  have  worn  his  own  grey 
laair.  His  powder  and  periwig  were  to  the  eye, 
what  Mr.  Virgil  would  be  to  the  ear. 

Klopstock  dwelt  much  on  the  superior  power 
which  the  German  language  possessed  of  concentrat- 
m^  meaning.  He  said  he  had  oHen  translated  parts 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  line  by  line,  and  a  German 
line  proved  always  sufficient  for  a  Greek  or  Latin 
one.  In  English  you  cannot  do  this.  I  answered, 
that  in  English  we  could  commonly  render  one  Greek 
heroic  line  in  a  line  and  a  half  of  our  common  he- 
roic metre,  and  I  conjectured  that  this  line  and  a  half 
would  be  (band  to  contain  no  more  syllables  than  one 
German  or  Greek  hexameter.  He  did  not  under^ 
stand  me  ;*  and  I,  who  wished  to  hear  his  opinions, 
not  to  correct  them,  was  glad  that  he  did  not 

*  Kk>iMUiek*t  otMQrration  was  parilf  true  and  partly  errone- 
DOS.  Id  tbo  Uiarsl  aeiuo  of  his  word*,  and  if  we  confine  the 
eomparisoQ  to  the  average  of  space  required  for  the  expree- 
liOD  of  the  asme  thooffbl  in  ibe  two  langusKeK.  it  is  errune- 
oos.  I  have  translated  some  German  hexameters  into  Eng- 
lab  besaaeters,  and  fiod,  that  on  the  average,  three  lines 
Eaglish  will  express  four  lines  German.  The  reason  is  evi- 
dent :  oar  langtiage  aboondi  in  roonoiFllablea  and  dinyllablos. 
The  German,  not  len  than  the  Greek,  ii  a  polysyUable  lan- 
gaage.  But  in  another  point  of  view  the  remark  was  not 
wiLboot  foandation.  For  the  German.  poaMuinff  the  same 
unlimited  privilege  of  forming  compounds,  both  with  pre- 
positions, and  with  epithets  as  the  Greek,  it  can  exprem  the 
richest  single  Greek  word  in  a  single  German  one,  and  is 
thus  freed  from  the  necessitf  of  wMk  or  unsraceful  para- 
phrases. I  will  content  myself  wiUi  one  example  at  present, 
w'a,  the  nse  of  the  prefixed  particles,  ver,  z«r,  ent,  and  tp«^ ; 
thus,  reiasen  to  rend,  verreitmen  to  rend  away,  zerreimen  to 
rend  to  piece*.  eHtrti$$en  to  rend  off  or  out  of  a  thins,  in 
the  active  sense  -.  er  aehmelsen  to  melt — ver,  ser,  ent,  sehmel- 
wn  and  in  hke  manner  ihrouith  all  the  verbs  neuter  and 
active.  If  yoo  consider  only  bow  much  we  should  feel  the 
h»si  of  the  prefix  be,  as  In  bedropt.  besprinkle,  besot,  espe- 
cially is  oar  poetical  langaagc.  and  then  think  that  this  same 
mods  of  eompositioa  is  carried  throoch  all  their  simpis  tad 


We  now  took  oar  leave.  At  the  beginning  of  tbe 
French  Revolution,  Klopetock  wrote  odes  of  congm- 
tulation.  He  received  aome  honorary  presents  from 
the  French  Republic,  (a  golden  c^own,  I  believe,) 
and,  like  our  Priestley,  was  invited  to  a  seat  in  the 
legislature,  which  he  declined.  But  when  French 
liberty  metamorphosed  heraelf  into  a  fury,  he  sent 
back  these  presents  with  a  palinodia,  declaring  his 
abhorrence  of  their  proceedings;  and  since  then  he 
has  been  perhaps  more  than  eiwugh  an  Anti-Gal- 
lican.  I  mean,  that  in  his  just  contempt  and  detes- 
tation of  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  Revolutionists, 
he  suflers  himself  to  forget  that  the  revolution  itself 
is  a  process  of  the  Divine  Providence;  and  that  at 
the  folly  of  men  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  so  are  their 
iniquities  instruments  of  bis  goodness.  From  Klop- 
stock's  house  we  walked  to  the  ramparts,  discoursing 
legether  on  the  poet  and  his  conversation,  till  our  at- 
tention was  diverted  to  the  beauty  and  singularity  of 
the  sunset,  and  its  effocts  on  the  objects  round  us. 
There  were  woods  in  the  distance.  A  rich  sandy 
light  (nay,  of  a  much  deeper  color  than  sandy)  lay 
over  these  woods  that  blackened  in  the  blaze.  Over 
that  part  of  the  woods  which  lay  immediately  under 
the  intenser  light,  a  brassy  mist  floated.  The  trees 
on  the  ramparts,  and  the  people  moving  to  and  fro 
between  them,  were  cut  or  divided  into  equal  seg- 
ments of  deep  shade  tmd  brassy  light  Had  the  trees, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  men  and  women,  been  divided 
into  equal  segments  by  a  rule  or  pair  of  compaases, 
the  portions  could  not  have  been  more  regular.  All 
else  was  obscure.  It  was  a  fairy  scene!  and  to  m- 
crease  its  romantic  character,  among  the  moving  ob- 
jects thus  divided  mto  alternate  shade  and  bright- 
ness, was  a  beautiful  child,  dressed  with  the  elegant 
simplicity  of  an  English  child,  riding  on  a  stately 
goat,  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  other  accoutrements  of 
which  were  in  a  high  degree  costly  and  splendid. 
Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  Hamburg,  let  me  say* 
that  I  remained  a  day  or  two  longer  than  I  otherwise 
should  have  done,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  feast 
of  St  Michael,  the  patron  saint  of  Hamburg,  expect- 
ing to  see  tbe  civic  pomp  of  this  commercial  Repub- 
lic. I  was,  however,  disappointed.  There  were  no 
processions ;  two  or  three  s'ermons  were  preached  to 

compound  prepositions,  and  many  uf  their  adverbs;  and 
that  with  most  of  these  the  Germans  have  the  same  privilege 
as  we  have  of  dividing  them  from  the  verb  and  placing  them 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence ;  yon  will  have  no  difBcnIty  In 
comprehending  the  reality  and  the  esnse  of  this  supMior 
power  in  the  German  of  condensing  meaning,  in  which  its 
great  pnct  exulted.  It  is  impossible  to  read  half  a  dossn 
paf;«>s  of  Wieland  without  perceiving  that  in  this  revpect  the 
German  has  no  rival  but  the  Greek.  And  yet  I  aeem  to  feel, 
that  concentration  or  condensation  is  not  the  happiest  mode 
of  exprewinv  this  excellpnec,  which  seems  to  consist  not  so 
much  in  ihH  Ices  time  required  for  conveying  an  impression, 
as  in  the  unity  and  simuhaneoosnesa  with  which  tbe  impres- 
sion is  conveyed.  It  tends  to  make  their  langnage  more 
picturesque  :  it  depictures  images  better.  We  have  obtain- 
ed this  power  in  part  by  our  compound  verbs  derived  from 
the  Latin  ;  and  the  sense  of  its  great  effect  no  doubt  induced 
our  Milton  both  to  the  nse  and  the  abuse  of  Latin  derivatives. 
Bui  still  these  prefixed  particles,  convfying  no  sepsrate  or 
separsble  meaning  to  the  mere  English  reader,  cannot  pos- 
sibly art  on  the  mind  with  the  force  or  livelinesa  of  an  original 
and  homogeneous  language  such  as  lbs  German  is,  and  be- 
sidss  ars  cooflMd  to  cartaia  words. 
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two  w  three  old  women  in  two  or  three  churchet, 
and  StAfichael  and  hit  patronage  wished  elsewhere 
bjr  the  higher  clasiies,  all  places  of  entertainroenU 
theatre,  &c.  being  shut  up  on  this  day.  In  Hamburg, 
there  seems  to  be  no  religion  at  all :  in  Lubec  it  is 
confined  to  the  women.  The  men  seem  determined 
to  be  divorced  from  their  wives  in  the  other  world, 
if  they  cannot  in  this.  You  will  not  easily  conceive 
a  more  singular  sight  than  is  preaented  by  the  vast 
aisle  of  the  principal  church  at  Lubec,  seen  from  the 
organ-loft;  ibr  being  filled  with  female  servants,  and 
persons  in  the  same  class  of  life,  and  all  their  caps 
having  gold  and  silver  cauls,  it  appears  like  a  rich 
pavement  of  gold  and  silver. 

I  will  conclude  this  letter  with  the  mere  transcrip- 
tion of  notes,  which  my  friend  W made  of  his 

conversations  with  Klopstock,  during  the  interviews 
that  took  place  after  ray  departure.  On  these  I  shall 
make  but  one  remark  ht  present,  and  that  will  appear 
a  presumptuous  one,  namely,  that  Klopstock's  re- 
marks on  the  venerable  sage  of  Koenigsburg  are,  to 
my  own  knowledge,  injurious  and  mistaken ;  and  so 
far  is  it  from  being  true  that  his  system  is  now  given 
up,  that  throughout  the  Universities  of  Germany  there 
is  not  a  single  professor  who  is  not  either  a  Kantean, 
or  a  disciple  of  Fichte,  whose  system  is  built  on  the 
Kantean,  and  pre-suppoaes  its  truth;  or  lasdy,  who, 
though  an  antagonist  of  Kant  as  to  his  theoretibal 
work,  has  not  embraced  wholly  or  in  part  his  morel 
system,  and  adopted  part  of  his  nomenclature.  "  Klop- 
stock having  wished  to  see  the  Calvary  of  Cumber- 
'  land,  and  asked  what  w^as  thought  of  it  in  Elngland, 
I  went  to  Remnant's,  (the  English  bookseller.)  where 
I  procured  the  Analytical  Review,  in  which  is  con- 
tained the  review  of  Cumberland's  Calvary.  I  re- 
membered to  have  read  there  some  specimens  of  a 
blank  verse  translation  of  the  Messiah.  I  had  men- 
tioned this  to  Klopstock,  and  he  had  a  great  desire  to 
see  them.  I  walked  over  to  his  house  and  put  the 
book  into  his  hands.  On  adverting  to  his  own  poem, 
he  told  me  he  began  the  Messiah  when  he  was 
seventeen;  he  devoted  three  entire  years  to  the  plan, 
without  composing  a  single  line.  He  was  greatly  at 
a  loss  in  what  manner  to  execute  nis  work.  There 
were  no  successful  specimens  of  versification  in  the 
German  language  before  this  time.  The  first  three 
cantos  he  wrote  in  a  species  of  measured  or  numerous 
prose.  This,  though  done  with  much  labor  and 
^ome  sucoesB,  was^ftr  from  satisfying  him.  He  had 
composed  hexameters  both  Latin  and  Greek  as  a 
chool  exercise,  and  there  had  been  also  in  the  Gei^ 
roan  language  attempts  in  that  style  of  versification. 
These  were  only  of  very  moderate  merit  One  day 
he  was  struck  with  the  idea  of  what  could  be  done 
m  this  way ;  he  kept  bis  room  a  whole  day,  even 
went  without  his  dinner,  and  found  that  in  the  even- 
ing he  had  written  twenty-three  hexameters;  versify- 
ing a  part  of  what  he  had  before  written  in  prose. 
From  that  time,  pleased  with  his  efforts,  he  composed 
no  more  in  prose.  To-day  he  informed  me  that  he 
had  finished  his  plan  before  he  read  Afilton.  He 
was  enchanted  lo  see  an  author  who  before  him  had 
trod  the  same  padi.    Thia  ia  a  oontradiclion  of  what 


he  said  before.  He  did  not  vnsfa  to  speak  of  his  poeiB 
to  any  one  till  it  was  finished ;  but  some  of  his  IrieDda 
who  had  seen  what  he  had  finished,  tormented  him. 
till  he  had  consented  to  publish  a  few  books  in  a 
journal.  He  was  then,  I  believe,  very  young,  about 
twenty-five.  The  rest  was  printed  at  difllerent  pe- 
riods, four  books  at  a  time.  The  reception  given  u> 
the  first  specimens  was  highly  flattering.  He  was 
neariy  thirty  years  in  finishing  die  whole  poem,  bac 
of  these  thirty  yean  not  more  than  two  were  em- 
ployed in  the  composition.  He  only  oompoaed  in  &- 
vorable  moments ;  besides,  he  had  other  occupations 
He  values  himself  upon  the  plan  of  his  odea,  and  ac- 
cuses the  modem  lyrical  writers  of  groai  deficiency 
in  this  respect.  I  laid  the  same  accusation  againat 
Horace:  he  would  not  hear  of  it — but  waived  the 
discussion.  He  called  Rousseau's  Ode  to  Fortune  a 
morel  dissertation  in  stanzas.  I  spoke  of  Drjrden's 
St.  Cecilia;  but  he  did  not  seem  familiar  with  onr 
writers.  He  wished  to  know  the  distinctiona  between 
our  dramatic  and  epic  blank  verse.  He  reoommendod 
me  to  read  his  Herman  before  I  read  either  the  Mes- 
siah or  the  odea.  He  flattered  himself  that  some 
time  or  other  his  dramatic  poems  would  be  known  in 
England.  He  had  not  heard  of  Cowper.  He  thought 
that  VosB,  in  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  had  done 
violence  to  the  idiom  of  the  Germans,  and  had  sa- 
crifice it  to  the  Greek,  not  remembering  eofllicientiy 
that  each  language  has  its  particular  spirit  and  ge- 
nius. He  said  Leasing  was  the  first  of  their  dramatic 
writers.  I  complained  of  Nathan  as  tediooa  He 
said  there  was  not  enough  of  action  in  it,  but  that 
Leasing  was  the  moat  chaste  of  their  writeia.  He 
spoke  favorably  of  Goethe ;  but  said  that  his  "  Sor- 
rows of  Werter"  was  his  best  work,  better  than  any 
of  his  dramaa;  he  preferred  the  first  written  to  the 
rest  of  Goethe's  dramas.  Schiller's  '*  Robben**  he 
found  so  extravagant  that  he  could  not  read  it.  I 
spoke  of  the  scene  of  the  setting  sun.  He  did  not 
know  it  He  said  Schiller  could  not  live.  He 
thought  Don  Carlos  the  best  of  his  dramas ;  bat  said 
that  the  plot  was  inextricable.  It  was  evident  he 
knew  little  of  Schiller's  works;  indeed,  he  said  he 
could  not  read  them.  Burgher,  he  said,  wfji  a  trae 
poet,  and  would  live;  that  Schiller,  on  the  oootraty. 
must  soon  be  foigotten ;  that  he  gave  himaelf  up  to 
the  imitation  of  Shakspeare,  who  often  waa  extrava- 
gant, but  that  Schiller  was  ten  thousand  timaa  Boie 
sa  He  I  spoke  very  slightingly  of  Kotzebue,  aa  an 
immoral  author  in  the  fint  place,  and  next,  aa  defi- 
cient in  power.  At  Vienna,  said  he,  they  are  trans- 
ported with  him ;  but  we  do  not  reckon  the  people  of 
Vienna  either  the  wisest  or  the  wittiest  people  of 
Germany.  He  said  Wieland  was  a  charming  author, 
and  a  sovereign  master  of  his  own  language ;  that  in 
this  respect  Goethe  could  not  be  compafpd  to  him, 
or,  indeed,  could  anybody  else.  He  said  that  his  fault 
was  to  be  fertile  to  exuberance.  I  told  him  the  Obe- 
ron  had  just  been  translated  into  English.  He  asked 
mo  if  I  was  not  delighted  with  the  poem.  I  an- 
swered, that  I  thought  the  story  began  to  flag  about 
the  aeventh  or  eighth  book,  and  obM»rved,  that  it  waa 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  genios  to  make  the  inlenst  of 
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a  kng  poem  igm  eniirely  apon  aninml  gratifieation. 
He  Memed  at  fint  diapoied  to  excue  this  by  laying, 
ttiat  tbeie  are  djfierent  aulyecfa  for  poeVy.  and  that 
poela  are  not  willing  to  be  rettrieted  in  their  choice. 
I  anewered,  that  I  thought  the  fiacsum  of  love  as  well 
auited  lo  the  poipofee  of  poetry  aa  any  other  paaaion; 
bat  that  it  waa  a  cheap  way  of  pleaaing,  to  fix  the 
atleiilion  of  the  reader  through  a  long  poem  on  the 
mere  cqapdife.  Well,  but,  said  he,  yoa  see  that  such 
poema  pteoae  everybody.  I  anawered,  that  it  was 
the  province  of  a  great  poet  to  raise  people  up  to  his 
own  level,  not  to  descend  to  theirs.  He  agreed,  and 
oonfessed,  that  on  no  account  whatsoever  wouid  he 
have  written  a  work  like  the  Oberon.  He  spoke  in 
raptures  of  Wieland's  style,  and  pointed  out  the  pas- 
sage where  Retzia  is  delivered  of  her  child,  as  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  I  said  that  I  did  not  perceive 
any  very  striking  passages ;  but  that  I  made  ailow- 
anoe  for  the  imperfections  of  a  translation.  Of  the 
theAs  of  Wieland,  he  said,  they  were  so  exquisitely 
managed,  that  the  greatest  writers  might  be  proud  to 
steal  aa  he  did.  He  oonaklered  the  books  and  fobles 
of  old  romance  writers  in  the  light  of  the  ancient 
mythology,  as  a  sort  of  common  property,  from  which 
a  man  wos  free  to  take  whatever  he  could  make  a 
good  use  of.  An  Englishman  had  presented  him 
with  the  odes  of  Collins,  which  he  had  read  with 
pleasure.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Gray,  except 
his  Essay  in  the  churchyard.  He  complained  of  the 
Fool  in  Laar.  I  observed,  that  he  seemed  to  give  a 
terrible  wildoess  fb  the  distrem ;  but  still  he  com- 
plained. He  asked  whether  it  was  not  allowed,  that 
Ftope  had  written  rhyme  poetry  with  more  skill  than 
any  of  our  writers  I  said  I  preferred  Diyden,  be- 
cause his  couplets  had  greater  variety  in  their  move- 
ment He  thought  my  reason  a  good  one ;  but  asked 
whether  the  rhyme  of  Pope  were  not  more  exa<H. 
This  questkm  I  undenlood  as  applying  to  the  final 
tarminatwns,  and  observed  to  him  that  I  believed  it 
was  the  case,  but  that  I  thought  it  was  easy  to  excuse 
some  inaccuracy  in  the  final  sounds,  if  the  general 
sweep  of  the  veiae  was  superior.  I  told  him  that 
we  ware  not  so  exact  with  regard  to  the  final  endings 
of  lines  as  the  French.  He  did  not  seem  to  know 
that  we  made  no  distinetkm  between  masculine  and 
feminine  (i.  a.  single  or  double)  rhymes;  at  least,  he 
pot  inquirica  to  me  on  this  subject  He  seemed  to 
think  that  no  language  could  ever  be  ao  for  fonnod 
aa  that  it  might  not  be  enriched  by  idkNus  borrowed 
fmm  another  tongue.  I  said  this  was  a  very  danger- 
ooa  praetiee;  and  added,  that  I  thought  Milton  bad 
often  injured  both  his  prose  and  veiae  by  taking  this 
liberty  too  frequently.  I  recommended  to  him  the 
prase  works  of  Dryden  as  models  of  pure  and  native 
English.  I  was  treading  upon  tender  ground,  as  I 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  himself  hberally 
indulged  in  the  practice. 

The  same  day  I  dined  at  Mr.  Klopstock's,  where  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  third  interview  with  the  poet 
We  talked  principally  about  indiflerant  things.  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Kant  He  aaid  that 
his  reputatwn  waa  much  on  the  decline  in  Germany. 
Thtf  for  his  own  part  ha  waa  not  aarpriaed  to  find  it 
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so,  as  the  works  of  Kant  were  to  him  utterly  incom- 
prehensible; that  he  had  often  been  pestered  by  the 
Kanteans,  but  was  rarely  in  the  practice  of  arguing 
with  them.  His  custom  was  4o  produce  the  book, 
open  it,  and  point  to  a  passage,  and  beg  they  would 
explain  it  This  they  ordinarily  attempted  to  do,  by 
substituting  their  own  ideas.  I  do  not  want,  I  say,  an 
explanation  of  your  own  ideas,  but  of  the  pasnge 
which  is  before  us.  In  this  way  I  generally  bring  the 
dispute  to  an  immediate  conclusion.  He  spoke  of 
Wolfe  as  the  first  metaphysician  they  had  in  Germany. 
Wolfe  had  folbwerB,  but  they  could  hardly  be  called 
a  sect;  and  luckily  till  the  appearance  of  Kant,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  Germany  had  not  been  pestered  by 
any  sect  of  phiksophen  whatsoever,  but  that  each 
man  had  separately  pursued  his  inquiries  uncontrolled 
by  the  dogmas  of  a  Master.  Kant  had  appeared  am- 
bitious to  be  the  founder  of  a  sect— that  he  had  sue- 
ceeded,  but  that  the  Germans  were  now  coming  to 
their  senses  again.  That  Nicolai  and  Engel  had  in 
diflferent  ways  contributed  to  disenchant  the  nation ; 
but,  above  oIU  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  his  philosophy.  He  seemed  pleased  to  hear, 
that  as  yet  Kant's  doctrines  had  not  met  with  any  ad- 
mirers in  England— did  not  doubt  but  that  we  had 
loo  much  wisdom  to  be  duped  by  a  writer,  who  set  at 
defiance  the  common  sense  and  common  understand- 
ings of  men.  We  talked  of  tragedy.  He  seemed  to 
rate  highly  the  power  of  exciting  tears.  I  said  that 
nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  deluge  an  audience; 
that  it  waa  done  every  day  by  the  meanest  writeza." 
I  must  remind  you,  my  friend,  first,  that  these  notes, 
&C.  are  not  intended  as  specimens  of  Klopstock's  in- 
tellectual power,  or  even  "coUoquUd  prowen/'  to 
judge  of  which,  by  an  aooidental  convenation,  and 
this  with  strangers,  and  those  too  foreigners,  would 
be  not  only  unreasonable,  but  calumnkius.  Second  ly, 
I  attribute  litde  odier  interest  to  the  remarks,  than 
what  is  derived  from  the  celebrity  of  the  penon  who 
made  them.  Lasdy,  if  you  ask  me  whether  I  have 
read  the  Messiah,  and  what  J  think  of  it  f  I  answer, 
as  yet  the  flist  four  books  only;  and  as  to  lAy  opinion, 
(the  reasons  of  which  hereafter,)  you  may  guess  it, 
from  what  I  could  not  help  muttering  to  myself,  when 
the  good  pastor  this  morning  told  me  that  Klopslock 
Was  the  German  Milton—"  a  very  Oerman  MUton 
indeed !  !r*— Heaven  preserve  yon,  and 

&  T.  Couexira^ 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Qoid,  quod  praofttioos  pramonierini  Ubeliam,  qot  eoaoi 
oionem  orfaodieull  amam  pneeidere  1  Neqae  qaicqasm 
addubtto.  qoio  aa  candidit  omnibus  faeist  ntia.  Qaid 
aateiii  Ikcias  btU,  qui  vol  oh  incaoii  pertinaeiam  aibf  aatis* 
fieri  nolent,  vel  ttupidiora*  aint  quam  ut  lalMirBetioneai 
intellifant  T  Nam  qoem  ad  modnm  Simoeidas  dixit,  Thar 
■aloa  habaliorea  erne  qaam  nt  poariot  a  w  deeipi,  ita  qoot- 
dam  Tidcat  ttupidiores  quam  ul  plaeari  queaot.  Adhac, 
non  mirom  etf,  iovenire  quod  ealumnietor  qui  nihil  alind 
queril  niai  quod  ealumnietur. 

Er(umu9,  ad  Dtrphm  'notogum. 

In  the  rifocciamento  of  Tux  FaiEND^  I  have  in- 
aeited  extrecti  fiom  the  Coociones  ad  Fdpulnm^ 
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printed,  though  scarcely  published,  in  the  year  1795, 
in  the  very  heat  and  height  of  my  antiministerial  en- 
thiniasm :  these  in  proof  that  ray  principles  o{ politics 
have  sustained  no  change.  In  the  present  chapter,  I 
have  annexed  to  ray  Letters  from  Germany,  with 
particular  reference  to  that  which  contains  a  disqui- 
sition on  the  roodem  drama,  a  critique  on  the  Trage- 
dy of  Bertram,  written  within  the  last  twelve  months : 
in  proof,  that  I  have  been  as  falsely  charged  with  any 
fickleness  in  my  principles  of  taste.  The  letter  was 
WTitten  to  a  friend ;  and  the  apparent  abruptness  with 
which  it  begins,  is  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  intro- 
ductory sentences. 

You  remember,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I^Ir.  Whitbread, 
shortly  before  his  death,  proposed  to  the  assembly 
Bubscribers  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  that  the  concern 
should  be  farmed  to  some  responsible  individual, 
under  certain  conditions  and  limitations ;  and  that  his 
proposal  was  rejected,  not  without  indignation,  as 
subversive  of  the  main  object,  for  the  attainment  of 
which,  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  assemblage  of 
philo*dramatist8  had  been  induced  to  risk  their  sub- 
scriptjons.  Now,  this  objcot  was  avowed  to  be  no 
leas  than  the  redemption  of  the  British  stage,  not  only 
from  horses,  dogs,  elephants,  and  the  like  zoological 
rarities,  but  also  from  the  more  pernicious  barbarisms 
and  Kotzebuisms  in  morals  and  taste.  Drury-Lane 
was  to  be  restored  to  its  former  classical  renown; 
Shakspeare,  Johnson,  and  Otway,  with  the  expur- 
gated muses  of  Vanburgh,  Congreve  and  Wycherly, 
were  to  be  re-inaugurated  in  their  rightful  dominion 
over  British  audiences ;  and  the  Herculean  process 
was  to  commence  by  exterminating  the  speaking 
monsters  imported  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
compared  with  which  their  mute  relations,  the  emi- 
grants from  Exeter  'Change,  and  Poliio  (late  Pid- 
oock's)  show-carts,  were  tame  and  inoffensive.  Could 
an  heroic  project,  at  once  so  refined  and  so  arduous, 
be  consistently  entrusted  to,  could  its  success  be  ra- 
tionally expected  from  a  mercenary  manager,  at 
whose  critical  quarantine  the  lucri  bonus  ordo  would 
tx}nciliate  a  bill  of  health  to  the  plague  in  person  7 
No!  As  the  work  proposed,  such  must  be  the  work 
masters.  Rank,  fortune,  liberal  education,  and  (their 
natural  accompaniments  or  consequence?)  critical  dis- 
cernment, delicate  tact,  disinterestedness,  unsuspected 
morals,  notorious  patriotism,  and  tried  Mocacnaship, 
theee  were  the  recommendations  that  influenced  the 
votes  of  the  proprietary  subscribers  of  Drury-Lane 
Theatre,  these  the  motives  that  occasioned  the  elec- 
tion of  its  Supreme  Committee  of  Management. 
This  ciroumstance  alone  would  have  excited  a  strong 
interest  in  the  public  mind,  respecting  the  first  pro- 
duction of  the  Tragic  Muse  which  had  been  an- 
nounced under  such  auspices  and  had  passed  Uie 
ordeal  of  such  judgments;  and  the  Tragedy,  on 
which  you  have  requested  my  judgment,  was  the 
work  on  which  the  great  expectations,  justified  by  so 
many  causes,  were  doomed  at  length  to  settle. 

But  before  I  enter  on  the  examination  of  Bertram, 
or  the  Castle  ofSL  Aliobrand,  I  shall  interpose  a  few 
words  on  the  phrase  German  DramOy  which  I  hold  to 
be  altogether  a  misnomer.    At  the  time  of  Lessing. 


the  Geman  Stage,  sach  as  it  was,  appears  to  hav0 
been  a  flat  and  servile  copy  of  the  French.  It  was 
Lessing  whQ  first  introduced  the  name  and  the  worfca 
of  Shakspeare  to  the  admiration  of  the  Germma; 
and  I  should  not,  perhaps,  go  too  far,  if  I  add,  that  it 
was  liessing  who  first  proved  to  all  thmking  men, 
even  to  Shakspeare's  own  countrymen,  the  true  na- 
ture of  his  apparent  irregularities.  These,  he  de- 
monstrated were  deviations  only  from  the  ArcufcaCs 
of  the  Greek  Tragedy ;  and  from  such  acddenla  at 
hung  a  heavy  weight 'on  the  wings  of  the  Greek 
Poeu,  and  narrowed  their  flight  within  the  limits  of 
what  we  may  call  the  Heroic  Opera,  He  proved, 
that  in  all  the  essentials  of  art,  no  less  than  in  the 
truth  of  nature,  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  in- 
comparably more  coincident  with  the  principles  of 
Aristotle,  than  the  productions  of  Comeille  and 
Racine,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  regularitjr  of 
the  latter.  Under  these  convictions,  were  Lessing** 
own  dramatic  works  composed.  Their  deficiency  is 
in  depth  and  in  imagination ;  their  excellence  ia  in 
the  construction  of  the  plot,  the  good  sense  of  the 
sentiments,  the  sobriety  of  the  morels,  and  the  high 
polish  of  the  diction  and  dialogue.  In  short,  his 
dramas  are  the  very  antipodes  of  all  those  which  it 
has  been  the  fashion,  of  late  years,  at  once  to  abase 
and  to  enjoy  under  the  name  of  the  German  Drama. 
Of  this  latter,  Schiller's  Robbers  was  the  earliest  spe- 
cimen ;  the  first  fruits  of  his  youth,  (I  had  almost 
said  of  his  boyhood)  and,  as  such,  the  pledge  aod 
promise  of  no  ordinary  genius.  Oyly  as  suck  did  the 
maturor  judgment  of  the  author  tolerate  the  play. 
During  his  whole  life  he  expressed  himself  coneem- 
ing  this  production,  with  more  than  needful  asperity, 
as  a  monster  not  less  offensive  to  good  taste  than  ic 
sound  morals ;  and,  in  his  latter  years,  his  indignatioii 
at  the  unwonted  popularity  of  the  Robbers,  aediiced 
him  into  contrary  extremes,  viz :  a  studied  feebleness 
of  interest,  (as  fiir  as  the  interest  was  to  be  deriTcd 
from  incidents  and  the  excitement  of  curiosity ;)  a  dic- 
tion elaborately  metrical ;  the  afiectation  of  rhymes  ; 
and  the  pedantry  of  the  chorus.  But  to  nodertfand 
the  true  character  of  the  Robbers^  and  of  the  count- 
less imitations  which  were  its  spawn,  I  must  infinm 
you,  or  at  least,  call  to  your  recollection,  that  about 
that  time,  and  for  some  years  before  it,  three  of  the 
most  popular  books  in  the  German  language,  were. 
the  translations  of  Youngs  Night  Thaughis,  Hervej^B 
Meditations,  and  Richardson*s  Clarissa  Harlowe. 
Now,  we  have  only  to  combine  the  bloated  style  and 
peculiar  rhythm  of  Hervey,  which  is  poetic  only  on 
account  of  its  utter  unfitness  for  prose,  and  might  as 
appropriately  be  called  proeaic,  fhun  its  utter  onfii* 
ness  for  poetry;  we  have  only,  I  repeat,  to  combine 
those  Horveyisms  with  the  strained  thoughts,  tba 
figurative  metaphysics  and  solemn  epigrams  of  Young 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  with  the  loaded  sensibility, 
the  minute  detail,  the  morbid  oonsciousnesa  of  every 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  whole  flux  and  reflni 
of  the  mind,  in  short,  the  self-involution  and  dream- 
like continuity  of  Richardson  on  the  other  hand ;  and 
then,  to  add  the  horrific  incidenta,  and  mysterious 
TilhiinB— (geniuses  of  supernatural  intellect,  if  you 
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wOl  lake  the  aaUior'i  wofdi  lor  i%  bat  on  a  le^el 
with  the  iMttieat  niffim  of  the  oondemiiod  cellf,  if 
we  are  to  jodge  bj  their  actkma  and  oontrivancea)^ 
te  add  the  ruined  oaattaa,  the  dungeooa,  the  trap 
doon,  the  akdetona,  the  fleahHind-blood  gfaoati,  and 
the  perpetual  moonahine  of  a  modem  author,  (them- 
■dvea  the  literary  brood  of  the  CatUe  of  Otranto,  the 
tranalatioaB  of  which,  with  the  imitationa  and  im- 
piovemento  afixreaaid,  were  about  that  time  beginmng 
to  make  aa  much  noiae  in  Gennany  as  their  originals 
were  making  in  EnglandV-Hind  as  the  compound  of 
theae  ingredienti  duly  mixed,  you  will  recognise  the 
V)-called  Qtrman  Drama.  The  00a  Podrttfathus 
cooked  up,  was  denounced,  by  the  best  critics  in 
Germany,  as  the  mere  cramps  of  weakneas,  and  or- 
gasms of  a  aickiy  imagination,  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  and  the  lowest  provocation  of  torpid  feeling 
on  that  of  the  readers.  The  old  blonder,  however, 
roncemmg  the  irregularity  and  wildness  of  Shak- 
apeare,  in  which  the  German  did  but  echo  the 
Flench,  who  again  were  but  the  echoes  of  our  own 
critics,  was  still  in  vogue,  and  Shakspeara  was  quoted 
aa  authority  Ibr  the  moat  anti-Shakspearean  Drama. 
We  have,  indeed,  two  poets  who  wrote  as  one,  near 
the  age  of  Shakspeare,  to  whom,  (as  the  wont  char* 
acteristic  of  their  writings)  the  Coryphens  of  the 
lireaent  Drama  may  challenge  the  honor  of  being  a 
poor  relation,  or  impoverished  descendant  For  if 
we  would  charitably  conaent  to  Ibiget  the  comic 
<  humor,  the  wit,  the  felicities  of  style,  in  other  words, 
off  the  poetry,  and  nine-tenths  of  all  the  genius  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  that  which  would  remain 
becomes  a  Kotxebue. 

TtkB  so-called  Oerman  Dmma,  therefore,  is  EngliA 
in  ito  origin,  EngiM,  in  its  materiali,  and  EngUah  by 
le-adoption ;  and  till  we  can  prove  that  Kotzebue,  or 
any  cf  the  whole  breed  of  Kotzebnea,  whether 
diamatiBli  or  romantic  writers,  or  writers  of  romantic 
draraaa,  were  ever  admitted  to  any  other  shelf  m  the 
libraries  of  well-educated  Germans  tfian  were  occu- 
pied by  their  originals,  and  apes*  apes  in  their  mother 
country,  we  should  submit  to  carry  our  own  brat  on 
our  own  diouldeis;  or,  rather,  consider  it  aa  a  lack- 
grace  returned  fiom  transportation  with  such  im- 
provements only  in  growth  and  manners  as  young 
transported  convicts  usually  come  home  with. 

I  know  nothing  that  contributes  more  to  a  dear^ 
insight  into  the  true  nature  of  any  litefaiy  phenome- 
noD,  than  the  oompaiison  of  it  vrith  some  elder  pro* 
ductioD,  the  Ukeneu  of  which  is  striking,  yet  only 
apparent ;  while  ityd  difference  m  real  In  the  present 
case  this  opportunity  is  iiimished  us  by  the  old  Span- 
ish play,  entitied  Antheida  Fidminato,  formeriy,  and 
perhaps  still,  acted  in  the  churchee  and  monasteries 
of  Spain,  and  vidiich,  under  varioua  namea,  (Don 
Jvan,  ihe  LOertine,  ^rc)  has  had  its  day  of  fiivor  in 
every  ooontiy  throughout  Europe.  A  popularity  so 
extensive,  and  of  a  work  so  grotesque  and  extrava- 
gant, claims  and  merits  philosophical  attention  and 
inveatigfUion.  The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that 
the  {day  is  throughout  imaginative.  Nothing  of  it 
beJoBgslo  the  real  world  but  the  names  of  the  places 
and  pemns.  The  comic  pern  equally  with  ttie 
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tragie;  the  living,  equally  wifli  the  defunct  charac- 
ters, are  creatures  of  the  brain ;  as  little  amenable  to 
the  rules  of  ordinary  probability  as  the  Satan  of 
Paradite  Lott,  or  die  CkiHOMm  of  the  Temfeat,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  undeniood  and  judged  of  as  impei^ 
sonated  ehttraeiUma.  Rank,  fortune,  wit,  talent,  ao- 
quired  knowledge,  and  liberal  aooomplishmenti,  with 
beauty  of  penon,  vigorous  health,  and  constitutional 
hardihood — all  these  advantages,  elevated  by  the 
habits  and  sympathies  of  noble  birth  and  national 
character,  ar^  supposed  to  have  combined  in  Don 
Juan,  so  as  10  give  him  the  means  of  carrymg  into 
all  its  proctiad  consequences  the  doctrine  of  a  god- 
less nature  as  the  sole  ground  and  efficient  cauae  not 
only  of  all  things,  events,  and  appearanoea,  but,  like* 
wise,  of  all  our  thoughts,  senaaUons,  impnlaea,  and 
actions.  Obedience  to  nature  is  the  only  virtue;  the 
gratifications  of  die  passions  and  appetites  her  only 
dictate;  each  individual's  self-will  the  sole  organ 
dirough  which  nature  utten  her  commands,  and 

"  Self-eoDtradiction  ii  the  only  wronir ! 
For.  bf  the  laws  of  tpirit.  \a  Ihe  rifht 
b  every  indiridoal  oheracter 
That  Mis  in  Btriet  eooastence  wilh  itwlf .** 

That  spectilative  opinions,  however  impious  and 
daring  they  may  be,  are  not  always  followed  by  cor- 
respondent conduct,  is  most  true,  as  well  as  that  they 
can  scarcely,  in  any  instance,  be  eytlematieaUy  real- 
iied,  on  account  of  their  unsuitableness  to  human 
nature,  and  to  the  institutions  of  society.  It  can  be 
hell,  only  where  it  is  ofl  hell ;  and  a  separate  worid  of 
devils  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  any  one  com- 
plete devil.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  clear, 
nor,  with  the  biography  of  Carrier  and  his  follow 
atheists  before  us,  can  it  be  denied,  without  vrilful 
blindness,  that  the  (so  called)  9y$tem  of  nature,  (i.  e. 
materialism,  with  the  utter  rejection  of  moral  respon- 
sibility, of  a  present  providence  and  of  both  a  present 
and  future  retribution)  may  influence  the  characten 
and  actions  of  individuals,  and  even  of  communities 
to  a  degree  that  almost  does  away  the  distinction 
between  men  and  devils,  and  vrill  make  the  page  of 
the  future  historian  resemble  the  narration  of  a  mad- 
man's dreama  It  is  not  die  wiekedneee  of  Don  Juan, 
therefore,  which  constitutes  the  character  an  abttrae* 
eton,  and  removes  it  fiom  the  rules  of  probability ; 
but  the  ^  rapid  succession  of  the  oorrsspondent  aeta 
and  incidenta,  his  intellectual  superiority,  and  the 
splendid  aceumulatbn  of  his  gifts  and  desirable  qual- 
ities, as  coexistent  with  eiitir«  wickedneai  In  one  and 
the  same  person.  But  this  likewise  is  the  very  cir- 
cumstance which  gives  to  this  strange  play  its  charm 
and  universal  interest  Don  Juan  is,  from  bt^ginning 
to  end,  an  intdUgiHe  chaiaeter,  as  much  so  as  the 
Satan  of  Milton.  The  poet  asks  only  of  the  reader 
what  as  a  poet  he  is  privileged  to  ask,  viz.,  that  sort  of 
negative  fiuth  in  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  which 
vre  willingly  give  to  productions  profeeeedly  ideal, 
and  a  dispositicii  to  the  same  state  of  feeling  as  diat 
with  which  we  contemplate  the  ideaHxed  figures  of 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  die  Famese  Herculea. 
What  the  Hercules  is  tothe  eye  m  corporeal  strength, 
Don  Juan  is  to  die  wdnd  in  strengdi  of  cAonKlv. 
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The  ideal  oonsistB  in  the  happ^  balance  of  the  gene- 
ric with  the  individual.  The  former  makes  the 
character  representative  and  symbolical,  therefore 
initructive ;  becauae,  mutatis  mutandis,  it  is  applicable 

.  to  whole  classes  of  men.  The  latter  gives  its  living 
interest ;  for  nothing  lives  or  is  real,  bat  as  definite  and 
individual.  To  understand  this  completely,  the  read- 
er need  only  recollect  the  specific  state  of  his  feel- 
ings, when  in  looking  at  a  picture  of  the  historic 
(more  properly  of  the  poetic  or  heroic)  class,  he  ob- 
jects ID  a  particular  figure  as  being  too  much  of  a 
portrait ;  and  this  intemiption  of  his  complacency  he 
feels  without  the  least  reference  to.  or  the  least  ac- 
quaintance with,  any  perran  in  real  life  whom  he 
might  recognise  in  this  figure.  It  is  enough  that  such 
a  figure  is  not  ideal ;  and  therefore,  not  ideal,  because 
one  of  the  two  factoit  or  elements  of  the  ideal  is  in 
excess.  A  similar  and  more  powerful  objection  he 
would  feel  towards  a  set  of  figures  which  were  mere 
abstractions,  like  those  of  Cipriani*  and  what  have 
been  called  Greek  forms  and  faces,  i.  e.  outlines 
drawn  according  to  a  recipe.  These  again  are  not 
ideal,  because  in  these  the  other  element  is  in  excess. 
"  Forma  formans  per  formanformatam  transbioens,** 
is  the  definition  and  perfection  of  ideal  art 

This  excellence  is  so  happily  achieved  in  the  Don 
Juan,  that  it  is  capable  of  interesting  without  poetry. 
nay,  even  without  words,  as  in  our  pantomime  of  thA 
name.  We  see,  clearly,  how  the  character  is  form- 
ed ;  and  the  very  extravagance  of  the  incidents,  and 
the  super-human  entireness  of  Don  Juan's  agency, 
prevents  the  wickedness  from  shocking  our  minds  to 
any  painful  degree.  (We  do  not  believe  it  enough  for 
this  effect ;  no,  not  even  with  that  kind  of  temporary 
and  negative  belief  or  acquiescence  which  I  have 
described  above.)  Meantime  the  qualities  of  his  cha- 
racter are  too  desirable,  too  flattering  to  our  pride  and 
our  wishes,  not  to  make  up  on  this  side  as  much  ad- 
ditional faith  as  was  lost  on  the  other.  There  is  no 
danger  (thinks  the  spectator  or  reader)  of  my  becom- 
ing such  a  monster  of  iniquity  as  Don  Juan !  7  never 
sliall  be  an  atheist !  /  shall  never  disallow  all  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong!  /  have  not  the 
least  inclination  to  be  so  outrageous  a  drawoansir  in 
my  love  aflaira !  But  to  possess  such  a  power  of  cap- 
tivating and  enchanting  the  afibctions  of  the  other 
■ex!  to  be  capable  of  inspiring  in  a  charming  and 
even  a  virtuous  woman,  a  love  so  deep»  and  so  entire- 
ly personal  to  me!  that  even  my  worst  vices,  (if  I 
toere  vicious)  even  my  cruelty  and  perfidy,  (if  I  were 
cruel  and  perfidious)  could  not  eradicate  the  passion! 
To  be  so  loved  fi>r  my  oion  self,  that  even  with  a  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  my  character,  she  yet  died  to  save 

1  me !  this,  sir,  takes  hold  of  two  sides  of  our  nature, 
the  better  and  the  worse.  For  the  heroic  diaintereet- 
edness  to  which  love  can  transport  a  woman,  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  an  honorable  emotion  of 
reverence  towards  womanhood;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  among  the  miseries,  and  abides  in  the  dark 
ground- work  of  our  nature,  to  crave  an  outward  con- 
firmation of  that  something  within  us,  which  is  our 
very  self,  that  something,  not  made  t^  of  our  qualities 
•ad  rolatioiis,  but  itself  the  supporter  and  substantial 


balls  of  all  these.  Love  me,  and  not  my  qnaliiiea. 
may  be  a  vicious  and  an  insane  wish,  but  it  is  not  a 
wish  wholly  without  a  meaning. 

Without  power,  virtue  would  be  insnfilicient  and 
incapable  of  revealing  its  being.  It  would  resemble 
the  magic  transibrmation  of  Tbsso's  heroine  into  a 
tree,  in  which  she  could  only  groan  and  bleed.  (Uenoe 
power  IS  necessarily  an  object  of  our  desire  and  of 
our  admiration.)  But  of  all  power,  that  of  the  mind 
is,  on  every  account,  the  grand  desideratum  of  hu- 
man ambition.  We  shall  be  as  gods  in  knowledge, 
was  and  must  have  been  the  frst  temptatkm ;  and 
the  coexistence  of  great  intellectual  lordship  with 
guilt  has  never  been  adequately  represented  without 
exciting  the  strongest  interest,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
in  tliis  bad  and  heterogeneous  co-ordination  we  can 
contemplate  the  intellect  of  man  more  exclnaivoly  as 
a  separate  self-subsistence,  than  in  its  proper  slate  of 
subordination  to  his  own  conscience,  or  to  the  will  uf 
an  infinitely  superior  being. 

This  is  the  sacred  charm  of  Shakspeare*s  male  cfaa- 
rartera  in  general.  They  are  all  cast  in  the  moald 
of  Shakspeare's  gigantic  intellect;  and  this  is  the 
open  attraction  of  his  Richard,  logo,  Edmund,  Ac  in 
particular.  But, again:  of  all  intellectual  power,  that 
of  superiority  to  the  fear  of  the  invisible  world  is  the 
most  dazzling.  Its  influence  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  one  circumstance,  that  it  can  bribe  us  into  a  vol- 
imtary  submission  of  our  better  knowledge,  into  sus- 
pension of  all  our  judgment  derived  fipom  constant 
experience,  and  enable  us  to  peruse  with  the  liveliest 
interest,  the  wildest  tales  of  ghosts,  wizards,  genii, 
and  secret  talismans.  On  this  propensity,  ao  deeply 
rooted  in  our  nature,  a  specific  dramatie  probabilii>' 
may  be  raised  by  a  true  poet,  if  the  whole  of  his 
work  be  in  harmony ;  a  dramatic  probability,  auffi- 
cient  for  dramatic  pleasure,  even  when  the  compo- 
nent charactera  and  incidents  border  on  impossibility. 
The  poet  does  not  require  us  to  be  awake  and  b^ 
lieve;  he  solicits  us  only  to  yield  ourselves  to  a 
dream;  and  this  too  with  our  eyes  open,  and  with 
our  judgment  perdue  behind  the  curtain  ready  to 
awake  us  at  the  first  motion  of  our  will ;  and  mean- 
time, only  not  to  Jinbelieve.  And  in  such  a  stale  of 
mind,  who  but  must  be  impressed  with  the  cool  in- 
trepidity of  Don  John  on  the  appearance  of  his  &- 
ther's  ghost: 

**  OAMl^Monrtar !  beboU  thsM  wooodt  !** 

"  D.  John,— I  do !  They  were  well  owaiit,  sad  wdl  psr- 
fonnad.  I  we." 

"  Ghost. Repent,  repent  of  all  thy  villsaisi. 

My  elamorons  blood  to  faeaveo  for  venKsaiios  cries. 
Heaven  will  pour  ont  hie  jadvoieats  on  yoa  all. 
Hell  gapei  for  you,  for  yoa  each  fiend  doth  call, 
Aod  hourly  waits  yonr  norepeotint  AdI. 
Ton  with  eternal  bonora  they*ii  torsMot, 
Eieept  of  all  yoor  crioMi  yoa  soddsaly  r^nat*' 

(Ghost  siaks.) 

"  D.  JbAa.— Farewell,  thoa  art  a  fooliih  gboet  Bepent. 
qnoth  he!  what  conld  this  meani  our  seoaes  are  all  in  a 


"  D.  wSntMiio.— (one  of  D.  Juan^s  leprobaie  oonpaaiooa.) 
They  are  not !  'T  wai  a  ghort." 

"  D.  Lopez— (snotlM  reprobate.)   I  ne*er  bsDcved  ttioaa 
IboHih  tales  before.** 

*'  D.  J«ta.-Coas!  *Tis  no  matter.  liSl  it  sa  wbat  il 
will,  it  Bust  be  MtocaL" 
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'*  D.  ^At.— And  oatun  m  imalterable  in  oAoo.'* 
" I>.  Jbta.— *T is  true!    Tba  natiira  of  a  fh4Mt  mmiot 
change  oon." 

Who  abo  can  denjr  a  portion  of  sublimity  to  the 
tremendous  ooosisiency  with  which  he  stands  oat  the 
last  fearfol  trial,  like  a  second  Pkometheas  ? 

*•  Choral  of  Devili." 
•*  Statue- GhoH.— Witt  you  not  relent  and  feel  remono  V* 
"  D.  JoAit.— Couldtt  ihoQ  bettow  aoother  heart  on  me,  I 
mif  hL   But  with  this  heart  I  have.  I  cannot." 
"  D.  Ijopet.^Theue  things  are  prodigious/* 
"  D.  Jinlon.—l  have  a  sort  of  grudging  to  relent,  but 
•omelhing  hold*  me  back/' 
**  D.  Lojf'—if  we  could,  *t  is  now  too  late.   I  will  not*' 
•'  D.  JinL-We  defy  thee  •/• 

"  OA«tC.— Perish  jre  impioos  wretches,  go  and  find  the  pun- 
ishmentB  laid  up  in  store  for  fou  !'* 

(Thunder  sad  lightning.    D.  Lop.  and  D.  AnL  are  swallow- 
ed up.) 

"  GhMt  to  D.  j0Aii.~Behold  their  dreadful  fates  and 
know  that  thy  last  moment's  come  !*' 

" Z>.  Jote.— Thmk  not  to  fright  me,  foolish  ghost;  I'll 
break  your  marble  body  in  pieces,  and  pdl  down  your  horse/' 
(Thunder  and  lightning— chorus  of  devils,  dec. 
"  jy.  John, — ^Tbeeo  things  I  see  with  wonder  but  no  feu. 
Were  all  the  elements  to  be  confounded. 
And  shnfiled  all  into  their  former  chaos ; 
Were  seas  of  sulphur  flaming  round  about  me. 
And  all  mankind  roaring  within  those  fires. 
1  covM  not  foar,  or  feel  the  least  remorse. 
To  the  last  instant  I  would  dare  thy  power. 
Here  I  stand  firm,  and  all  thy  threats  condemn. 
Thy  murderer  (to  the  gkott  of  one  whom  he  had  fnnrderti) 
Stands  here !   Now  do  thy  worst  !* ' 

(He  M  swallowed  up  in  a  cloud  of  fire.) 

In  fine,  the  character  of  Don  John  consists  in  the 
union  of  every  thing  desirable  to  human  nature  as 
means,  and  which,  therefore,  by  the  well-kpown  law 
of  association  become  at  length  desirable  on  their  ovm 
account,  and  in  their  own  dignity  they  are  here  dis- 
played, as  being  employed  to  ends  so  unhnman,  that 
in  the  effect  they  appear  almost  as  means  without  an 
end.  The  ingredients  too  are  mixed  in  the  happiest 
proportion,  so  as  to  uphold  and  relieve  each  oUier— 
more  especiall/in  that  constant  interpoiee  of  wit, 
gaiety,  and  social  generosity,  which  prevents  the 
criminal,  even  in  his  most  atrocious  moments,  from 
sinking  into  the  mere  ruffian,  as  far,  at  least,  as  our 
imaginaUon  sits  in  judgment  Above  all,  the  fine 
suffusion  through  the  whole,  with  the  characteristic 
manners  and  feelings  of  a  highly  bred  gentleman 
gives  life  to  the  drama.  Thus  having  invited  the 
statue  ghost  of  the  govemor  whom  he  had  murdered, 
to  supper,  which  invitation  the  marble  ghost  accept- 
ed by  a  nod  of  the  head,  Don  John  has  prepared  a 
banquet. 

** />.  JMm.— 49ome  wine,  sirrah!  Here's  to  Don  Pedro's 

ghoetr-te  should  have  been  welcome." 

"  D.  Lop.—Tho  rascal  is  afraid  of  jou  after  death." 

(One  knoeke  hard  at  the  door. 

**  D.  Jokn.-^(to  the  servant)— Rise  and  do  your  duty." 

*«  Serv.—Oh  the  devil,  the  devil !"  (marble  ghost  enters.) 

"  D.  Jote.— Ha !  't  is  the  ghost !    Lot 's  rise  and  receive 

him  !    Come  Governor  yon  are  welcome,  sit  there  ;  if  we 

had  thought  you  would  have  come,  we  would  have  staid  fur 

you. 

•        «e  e  4r^«  »  • 

Here  Governor,  your  health !    Friends,  put  it  about !  Hero's 

exeeDenC  meat,  tsste  of  this  ragout   Coine  I  'II  help  you, 

eosM  eat,  and  let  old  quarrels  be  forgotten." 

( The  ghsst  threaUne  him  With  vengeance, 
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"  D.  John.— We  are  too  much  oonftmed — curse  oo  this 
dry  discourse.   Come  here's  to  your  mistress ;  you  had  one 
when  you  were  living :  not  forgetting  your  sweet  sister." 
(Demls  enter.) 

"  D.  John.— An  these  some  of  your  retinue  1  Devils  say 
yon  ?  1  *m  sorry  I  have  no  burnt  brandy  to  treat  'em  with  ; 
that 's  drink  fit  for  devik."  itc 

Nor  is  the  scene  from  which  we  quote  interesting 
in  dramatic  probability  alone  ,*  it  is  susceptible  like- 
wise of  a  sound  morel ;  of  a  moral  that  has  more  than 
common  claims  on  the  notice  of  a  too  numerous  class, 
who  are  ready  to  receive  the  quaUties  of  gentlemanly 
courage,  and  scrupulous  honor,  (in  all  the  recognized 
laws  of  honor)  as  the  substitutes  of  virtue,  instead  of 
its  ornaments.  This,  indeed,  is  the  moral  value  of 
the  play  at  large,  and  that  which  places  it  at  a  world's 
distance  from  the  spirit  of  modem  jacobinism.  The 
latter  introduces  to  us  clumsy  copies  of  these  showy 
instrumental  qualities,  in  order  to  reconcile  us  to  vice 
and  want  of  principle ;  while  the  Atheista  JWmnutfo 
presents  an  eiquisite  portraiture  of  the  same  qualities, 
in  ail  their  gloss  and  glow  ;  but  presents  them  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  displaying  their  hollowness,  and  in 
order  to  put  us  on  our  guard  by  demonstrating  their 
utter  indiflerence  to  vice  and  virtue,  whenever  these 
and  the  like  accomplishments  are  contemplated  for 
themselves  alone. 

Eighteen  years  ago  I  observed,  that  the  whole  se- 
cret of  the  modem  Jacobinical  drama,  (which,  and 
not  the  German,  is  its  appropriate  designation)  and  of 
all  its  poptilarity,  consists  in  the  confusion  and  sub- 
version of  the  natural  order  of  things  in  their  causes 
and  effects:  namely,  in  the  excitement  of  surprise  by 
representing  the  qualities  of  liberality,  re6ned  feel> 
ing,  and  a  nice  sense  of  honor  (those  things  nther 
which  pass  amongst  us  for  such)  in  persons  and  in 
classes  where  experience  teaches  us  least  to  expect 
them;  and  by  rewarding  with  ail  the  sympathies 
which  are  the  due  of  virtue,  those  criminals  whom 
law,  reason,  and  religion  have  excommunicated  from 
our  esteem. 

This  of  itself  would  lead  me  back  to  Bertram  or 
the  Castle  of  St  Aldobrand ;  but,  in  my  own  mind, 
this  tragedy  was  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
Idbertine,  (Shadweirs  adaptation  of  the  Atheista  Fulr 
minato  to  die  English  stage  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second)  by  the  £ict,  that  oor  modem  drama  is 
taken,  in  the  substance  of  it,  from  the  first  scene  of 
the  third  act  of  the  Libertine.  But  with  what  palpa- 
ble superiority  of  judgment  in  the  original !  Earth 
and  hell,  men  and  spirits,  are  op  in  arms  against  Don 
John :  the  two  former  acts  of  the  Play  have  not  only 
prepared  us  fi>r  the  supematural,  but  accustomed  us 
to  the  prodigious.  It  is,  therefore,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  we  anticipate,  when  the  oa/jlaui  exclaims, 
*'  Tn  all  the  dangers  I  have  been,  such  horrors  I  never 
knew.  I  am  quite  immanned  ;**  and  when  the  her- 
mit says,  '*  that  he  had  beheld  the  ocean  in  wildest 
rage,  yet  ne'er  before  saw  a  storm  so  dreadful,  such 
horrid  flashes  of  lightning,  and  such  claps  of  thunder, 
were  never  in  my  remembrance."  And  Don  John's 
bunt  of  startling  impiety  is  equally  intelligible  in  its 
motive,  as  dramatic  in  its  efiect 

But  what  is  there  to  account  for  the  prodigy  of  tha 
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tempeit  at  Bertram* $  ahipwrock  ?  It  ii  a  mere  euper- 
natoral  eflect  without  even  a  hint  of  any  sapematu- 
ral  agency ;  a  prodigy  without  any  circumstance  men- 
tioned that  ii  prodigiouf ;  and  a  miracle  introdnced 
without  a  ground,  and  ending  without  a  result  Every 
event  and  every  scene  of  the  play  might  have  taken 
place  as  well  if  Bertram  and  his  vessel  had  been 
driven  in  by  a  common  hard  gale,  or  from  want  of 
provisions.  The  first  act  would  have  indeed  lost  its 
greatest  and  most  umorcm  picture :  a  scene  for  the 
soke  of  a  scene,  without  a  word  spoken;  as  sucA, 
therefore,  (a  miity  without  a  precedent)  we  must 
take  it,  and  be  thankful !  In  the  opinion  of  not  a  few, 
it  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  best  scene  in 
the  play.  I  am  quite  certain  it  was  the  most  innocefd 
and  the  steady,  quiet  uprightness  of  the  flame  of  the 
wax-candles  which  the  monks  held  over  the  roaring 
billows  amid  the  storm  of  wind  and  nin,  was  rao^^^ 
miraculous. 

The  Sicilian  sea  coast :  a  convent  of  monki :  night : 
a  most  portentous,  unearthly  storm:  a  vessel  is 
wrecked :  contrary  to  all  human  expectation,  one  man 
saves  himself  by  his  prodigious  powers  as  a  swimmer, 
aided  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  des*.iaation— 


Prior,- 


-"  Alt,  all  did 


]«t  Jtfiimft.— Change,  chanf  e  thoae  drenebed  i 
Prior.— I  wilt  not  of  them— ererr  soul  did  poriih— 

Rnier  M  Mimk,  katUw. 
3d  .MniA.— No,  there  waa  one  did  battle  with  the  iCorm 
With  careleas  deeperate  force ;  full  many  times 
Hii  life  wai  won  and  loat.  as  tho'  be  reeked  not— 
No  hand  did  aid  liim,  and  he  aided  none- 
Alone  he  breaated  the  broad  wave,  alone 
That  man  wai  nved.*' 

Well !  This  man  is  led  in  by  the  monks,  supposed 
dripping  wet,  and  to  very  natural  inquiries,  he  either 
remains  silent,  or  gives  most  brief  and  surly  answers, 
and  after  three  or  four  of  these  half-line  courtesies, 
*'  daddng  cff  the  monks  "  who  had  saved  him,  he  ex- 
claims in  the  true  sublimity  of  our  modem  misan- 
thropic heroism— 


'  Off !  ye  are  aaen— there*!  poieon  in  your  toach 
Bat  1  must  yield,  for  this  (wAoi  7}  hath  left  me  atrencthleii.'* 

So  end  the  three  first  scenes.  In  the  next,  (the  Cas- 
tle of  St  Aldobrand)  we  find  the  servants  there 
equally  frightened  with  this  unearthly  storm,  though 
wherein  it  diflered  from  other  violent  storms  we  are 
not  told,  except  thai  Hugo  informs  ui,  page  9— 

Pi0t— "  Hugo,  weD  mot.   Doei  e*en  thy  age  bmir 

Memory  of  so  terrible  a  storm  1 

Aiifo.— They  have  been  fVeqnent  httaly. 

Pist— They  are  eter  so  in  Sieily. 

^iv«.— So  it  is  said.    But  storms  when  I  was  yoooff 

Would  still  pass  o'er  like  Nature's  fitful  feven. 

And  rendemd  all  more  wholesome.    Now  their  rate 

Sent  thus  nnseasonable  and  iMrofitleas 

Speaks  like  thraats  of  heavso." 

A  most  perplexing  theory  of  Sicilian  storms  is  this  of 
old  Hugo !  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  not  apparent- 
ly founded  on  any  great  familiarity  of  his  own  with 
this  troublesome  article.  For  when  Pietro  asserts  the 
"«wr  more  frequency  "  of  tempests  in  Sicily,  the  old 
man  professes  to  know  nothing  more  of  the  fact,  but 
1^  hearsay.    *•  So  it  is  laid.'*— But  why  he  assumed 


this  storm  tAie  unseacmabie,  and  on  what  he  grooDd- 
ed  his  prophecy,  (for  the  stonn  is  still  in  fiill  finy) 
that  it  wrould  be  profitless,  and  without  the  phyaai 
powers  commoQ  to  ail  other  violent  sea-wiodi  in  pu- 
rifying the  atmoaphevB,  we  are  left  in  the  dark;  si 
well  concerning  the  particnlar  points  in  which  he 
knew  it  (during  its  oontinuesce)  to  difler  from  dMM 
that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  in  his  youth.  We 
are  at  length  introduced  to  the  Lady  Imogine,  who, 
we  learn,  had  not  rested  "  tli^augk  "  the  night,  sot  co 
acootmt  of  the  tempest  for 


"  Lone  ere  the  storm  arose,  her  restless  | 
Forbade  all  hope  to  see  her  blest  with  sleep.** 

Sitting  at  u  talde,  and  looking  at  a  portrait,flh0  io- 
forms  us— First,  that  porHait-painteB  may  mfce  i 
portrait  from  memory — 

**  The  Iimner*s  art  may  tiacs  the  abssal  ftatare.** 
For  surely  these  words  oonM  never  maan.  diat  i 
painter  may  have  a  person  sit  to  him,  who  afterwank 
may  leave  the  room  or  perhaps  the  country  f  Seooad, 
that  a  portrait-painter  can  enable  a  mooning  Isdj 
to  possess  a  good  likeness  of  her  absent  k)ver,  bat 
that  the  portrai^painter  cannot,  and  who  shall— 

*'  Restore  the  sesnes  in  which  they  met  sad  parted  t" 

The  natural  answer  would  have  been— Why  dw 
scene-painter  to  be  sure!  Bnt  this  nnroMonible Isdy 
requires,  in  addition,  sundry  things  to  be  pamted  dot 
have  neither  lines  nor  colon — 

"  The  tboushts,  the  recoDectkins  sweet  and  Utter 
Or  the  Elysian  dreams  of  loTen  when  they  loved.** 

Which  last  sentence  must  be  supposed  to  mean:  wkm 
they  toere  present  and  making  love  to  each  other.- 
Then,  if  this  portrait  could  apeak,  it  wooki  "icqiiit 
the  &ith  of  womankind."  How  ?  Had  she  remained 
constant?  No,  she  has  been  married  to  another  una 
whose  wifo  she  now  is.  How  then?  Why,  that  in 
spite  of  her  marriage  vow,  she  faMi  cootimiad  to 
yearn  and  crave  for  her  former  lover— 

*'This  has  her  body,  that  her  mfad ; 
Which  has  the  batter  baifaiar* 

The  lover,  however,  waa  not  contented  wiih  flii 
precious  arrangement,  as  we  ahall  soon  fiod.  Hh 
lady  proceeds  to  infbnn  us,  that  during  the  naof 
yean  of  their  separation,  there  have  happened  m  die 
different  parts  of  die  world,  a  number  of  "M^ 
things ;"  even  such  as  in  a  course  of  yean  alwi^ 
have,  and,  till  the  millennimn,  doubtless  ahnyt  wiH 
happen  somewhere  or  other.  Yet  this  paseager  boA 
in  language  and  in  metre,  is,  perfaapa,  among  ihebetf 
parts  of  the  Play.  Tiie  lady'a  kived  oompankn  ttd 
moat  eateemed  attendant,  Clotilda,  now  eoteit  eod 
explains  thia  love  and  esteem  by  proving  heitelf  a 
moat  paaaive  and  dispassionate  lialener,  as  well  v  a 
brief  and  lucky  querist,  who  asks  by  ctamx,  questioiB 
that  we  should  have  thought  made  for  the  very  aka 
of  the  answen.  In  short,  she  very  much  remiiidi  oi 
of  those  puppet-heroines,  for  whom  the  showman  con- 
trives to  dialogue,  without  any  skill  in  ventriloquian. 
This,  notwithstanding,  is  the  best  scene  in  the  Play 
and  though  crowded  with  solecinw,ooiTupt  dicbGD. 
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and  ofieocM  agumt  metra,  would  poanv  merifii  fluf- 
fioiaDt  to  oatwoigh  tbenit  if  we  ooold  siupeiid  the 
nunl  lene  daring  the  peniBai.  It  telb  well  and 
paanonately  the  preliminary  circumatances,  and  thoa 
oveieomea  the  main  diflScalty  of  moat  tint  acta,  viz. 
that  of  ntfoapective  narration.  It  teUa  ua  of  her 
having  heen  honomUy  addreaaed  by  a  nobis  youth, 
of  rank  and  ioitime  vaatJy  aoperior  to  her  own:  of 
their  motoal  love,  heightened  on  her  part  by  grati- 
tude; of  his  kMi  of  hia  aovereign's  fiivor;  hia  dia- 
grace,  attainder  and  flight;  that  he  (thua  degraded) 
aonk  into  a  vUe  ruffian,  the  chieftain  of  a  murderona 
banditti;  and  that  fiom  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
the  moat  lepiobate  habita  and  ferodona  peaaiona,  he 
bad  become  ao  changed  even  in  hia  appearance  and 
ftatorea, 

-  That  aha  who  bora  him  had  rsooitod  from  him. 
Nor  knows  tha  attea  viMgo  of  hw  ohiU ; 
Yet  itiU  9k$  [Imoginel  lofod  him." 
She  ia  compelled  by  the  ailent  entreaties  of  a  father, 
periahing  with  "  bitter  abameful  want  oa  the  cold 
earth/'  to  give  her  hand,  with  a  heart  thoa  irrevoca- 
bly pre-engaged,  to  Lord  Aldobrand,  the  enemy  <^ 
her  lover,  even  to  the  very  man  who  had  baffled  his 
ambitu>ua  achemee,  and  waa,  at  the  preaent  time,  en- 
tniated  with  the  execution  of  the  aentence  of  death 
which  had  been  paased  on  Bertram.   Now,  the  proof 
of  •*woman'a  love,"  ao  induatrioualy  held  forth  for 
the  aympathy.  if  not  the  esteem  of  the  audience,  con- 
aiata  in  this :  that  though  Bertram  had  become  a  rob- 
ber and  a  muidecer  by  trade,  a  ruffian  in  mannerB, 
yea.  with  form  and  featurea  at  which  his  own  molher 
could  not  but  "  recoil,"  yet  she.  (Lady  Imogine,) « the 
wife  of  a  moat  noble,  honored  Lord,"  eatimable  as  a 
man,  exemplary  and  alKctionate  aa  a  husband,  and 
the  fimd  father  of  her  only  child— that  she.  noiwith- 
atandmg  all  this,  atiiking  her  heart,  dares  to  say  it— 
•«  Bat  thoa  art  Bertram's  stUI,  aad  Bertram*!  ever.' * 
A  monk  now  enters,  and  entreats  in  his  Prior's  name 
for  the  wonted  hospitality,  and  "  free  noble  vsage,'*  of 
the  Cosfle  of  St  Aldobrand,  &r  some  wretched  ship- 
wrecked souls;  and  from  this  we  leam,  for  the  first 
time,  to  our  infinite  surpriae,  that  notwithstanding  the 
sQpematnrahieas  of  the  storm  afiiresaid,  not  only  Ber- 
tram, but  the  whole  of  hia  gang,  had  been  saved,  by 
what  meana  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  and  can  only 
conclude  that  they  had  all  the  same  desperate  swira- 
Bung  powers,  and  the  aame  saving  destiny  as  the  hero. 
Bertram  hhnaelf.    So  ends  die  first  act.  and  with  it 
the  tale  of  the  events,  both  those  with  which  the  Tra- 
gedy begins,  and  those  which  had  occurred  previous 
to  the  date  of  its  commencement.    The  second  dia- 
phiys  Bertram  in  disturbed  sleep,  which  the  Pnor. 
who  hangs  over  him,  prefers  calling  a  "starting 
trance,"  and  wth  a  strained  voice,  that  would  have 
awakened  one  of  the  aeven  sleepers,  obaervea  to  the 
audience — 
"  How  the  lip  works !  How  the  bare  teeth  do  grind  ! 
And  beaded  drope  eouree  down  hi»  writhen  brow  :'*♦ 


-"The  big  round  tears 


Cooiaed  ooa  saotbor  dowa  his  innooent  noes 
lai 


The  dramatic  eflect  of  which  passage  vre  not  only 
concede  to  the  admirers  of  this  Tragedy,  but  acknow- 
ledge the  further  advantage  of  preparing  the  audi- 
ence for  the  moat  surprising  series  of  wry  faces,  pro- 
flated  mouths,  and  lunatic  geaturea,  that  were  ever 
"  Immdiei  "  on  an  audience  to  "  sear  the  aenje.**t 

Prior.^**  I  wiU  awake  him  from  this  horrid  tranee ; 

Thii  ie  no  natural  ileep !  Ho !  vake  thee,  stranger." 

This  is  rather  a  whimsical  application  of  the  verb  - 
reflex,  we  must  confess,  though  we  remember  a  aimi- 
lar  transfer  of  the  agent  to  the  patient  in  a  manuacript 
Tragedy,  in  which  the  Bertram  of  the  piece,  pros- 
trating a  man  with  a  single  blow  of  hia  fiat,  exclaims 
— "  Knock  me  thee  down,  then  aak  thee  if  thou 
liv'st."  Well,  the  stranger  obeya ;  and  whatever  his 
sleep  might  have  been,  his  waking  waa  perfecdy 
natural,  for  lethargy  itaelf  could  not  withstand  the 
scolding  stentorship  of  Mr.  Holland,  the  Prior.  We 
next  leam  from  the  beat  authority,  hia  own  conftanon, 
that  the  misanthropic  hero,  whose  destiny  waa  incom- 
patible with  drovraing,  ia  Count  Bertram,  who  not 
only  reveala  his  paat  fbrtunea,  but  avowa  with  open 
atrocity,  his  satanic  hatred  of  Imogine*s  IxMd,  and  his 
frantic  thiiat  of  revenge;  and  ao  the  raving  character 
aoqdds— and  what  else?  Does  not  the  Prior  oaf 
JDo£  he  send  for  a  posse  of  cbnatablea  or  thief-lakeia, 
to  handcuff  the  villain,  and  take  him  either  to  Bed- 
lam or  Newgate  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  the  author 
preserves  the  unity  of  character,  and  the  scolding 
Prior  from  first  to  last  doea  nothing  but  acold,  with 
the  exceptbn,  indeed,  of  the  laat  aoene  of  the  iaat 
act,  in  which,  with  a  moat  aurpriaing  revolutioo,  he 
whines,  vweps,  and  kneela  to  the  condemned  Waa- 
pheming  assassin  out  of  pure  afiecdoo  to  the  high- 
hearted man,  the  aublimity  of  whoee  angel-ain  rivals 
the  star-bright  apostate,  (L  e.  who  waa  aa  proud  as 
Lucifer,  and  as  wicked  as  the  Devil,)  and  "had 
thrilled  him"  (Prior  Holland  aforeaaid)  with  vrild 
admiration. 

Accordingly,  in  the  very  next  acene,  we  have  thia 
tragic  Macheoih.  vrilh  his  whole  gang,  in  tha  Castle 
of  St  Aldobrand.  without  any  attempt  on  the  Prior'a 
part  either  to  prevent  him,  or  to  put  the  miatreas  and 
servanta  of  the  Castle  on  Uieir  guard  against  their 
new  inmates,  though  he  (the  Prior)  knew,  and  con- 
fesses that  be  knew,  that  Bertram*8  "  fearful  mataa" 

■ays  8hiikipRare  of  a  wounded  ttag,  hangioff  bis  head  over  a 
■treem :  naturaltr.  from  the  position  of  the  bead,  and  most 
beautifullr.  from  iho  aseociation  of  the  preceding  image,  of 
the  chase,  in  which  "  the  poor  seqaesterM  atag  from  the  hon- 
ler'e  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt."  In  the  supposed  position  of 
Pextram,  the  metaphor,  if  not  false,  losos  all  the  propriety  of 
Uie  originnl. 

t  Amoog  a  nnmber  of  other  instanoce  of  words  ohoecn 
wiUiout  rearon.  IrooKine.  in  the  first  act.  declares  that  thun- 
der-storms were  not  able^to  intorcopt  her  prayen  for  "the 
desperate  man,  in  desperate  wajrs  who  dealt"*— 

"  Yea,  when  the  launched  bolt  did  sear  her  sense. 
Her  MiuPs  deep  orisons  were  breathed  for  him  ;" 

i.  e.  when  a  red-hot  bolt,  launched  at  her  from  a  thoader- 
cioud.  had  cauterised  her  seaee— to  plain  English,  burnt  her 
eyes  out  of  bar  head,  she  kept  atill  praying  on. 


"  Was  not  this  lovel    Yes.  thus  doth 
3G7 


lows! 
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were  aasaniiiB  ao  habituated  and  naturali2ed  to  guilt, 
thai»- 

"  When  their  dreneked  tu>ld  foreook  both  rold  tnd  gear, 
Thejr  griped  their  dacKen  with  a  marderer'i  inatiact  ;*' 

and  though  he  also  knew  that  Bertram  was  the  leader 
of  a  band  whose  trade  was  blood.  To  the  Castle, 
however,  he  goes,  thus  with  the  holy  Prior's  consent, 
if  not  with  his  assiBlance;  and  thither  let  us  follow 
him. 

No  sooner  is  our  hero  safely  housed  in  the  Castle 
of  St  Aldobrand,  than  he  attracts  the  notice  of  the 
lady  and  her  confidante,  by  his  **  wild  and  terrible 
dark  eyes,"  "  muffled  form,"  "  fearful  form,"* «'  darkly 
wild,"  **  proudly  stem/'  and  the  like  common  place 
indefinites,  seasoned  by  merely  verbal  antithesis,  and, 
at  best,  copied  with  very  slight  change,  from  the  Con- 
RADK  of  Southey's  Joan  of  Arc.  The  lady  Imogine, 
who  has  been  (as  is  the  case,  she  tells  us,  with  all 
soil  and  solemn  spirits)  worthipping  the  moon  on  a 
terrace  or  rampart  within  view  of  the  castle,  insists 
on  having  an  interview  with  our  hero,  and  this,  too, 
tete-a>tete.  Would  the  reader  learn  why  and  where- 
fore the  confidante  is  excluded,  who  very  properly 
remonstrates  against  such  **  conference,  alone,  at 
night,  with  one  who  bears  such  fearful  form  "-^the 
reason  follows—"  why,  therefore  send  him !"  I  say 
foUomtt  because  the  next  line,  "all  things  of  fear 
have  lost  their  power  over  me,"  is  separated  from  the 
former  by  a  break  or  pause,  and  beside  that  it  is  a 
very  poor  answer  to  the  danger— is  no  answer  at  all 
to  the  gross  indelicacy  of  this  wilful  exposure.  We 
must,  therefore,  regard  it  as  a  mere  aflerthought,  that 
a  little  soAens  the  rudeness,  but  adds  nothing  to  the 
weight  of  that  exquisite  woman's  reason  aforesaid. 
And  so  exit  Clotilda,  and  enter  Bertram,  who  **  stands 
without  looking  at  her,"  that  is,  with  his  lower  limbs 
forked,  his  arms  akimbo,  his  side  to  the  lady's  front, 
the  whole  figure  resembling  an  inverted  Y.  He  is 
soon,  however,  roused  firom  the  state  surly  to  the  slate 
frantic,  and  then  follow  raving,  yelling,  cursing,  she 
fainting,  he  relenting,  in  run's  Imogine*s  child, 
squeaks  *'  mother!"  He  snatches  it  up,  and  with  a 
"God  bless  thee,  child!  Bertram  has  kissed  thy 
child," — the  curtain  drops.  The  third  act  is  short, 
and  short  be  our  account  of  it  It  introduces  Lord 
St.  Aldobrand  on  his  road  homeward,  and  next  Imo- 
gine in  the  convent  confessing  the  foulness  of  her 
heart  to  the  Prior,  who  first  indulges  his  old  humor 
with  a  fit  of  senseless  scolding,  then  leaves  her  alone 


*  ThiM  lort  of  repetition  i§  one  of  thii  writer*!  peouUarities, 
and  there  ii  icarce  a  paire  whi6h  does  not  fhrniiih  one  or  more 
iMtaneos— Ex.  gr.  in  the  first  pace  or  two.  Act  I.  lio^th, 
'  and  deemed  that  J  might  deep. "'-Line  10.  **  Did  rock  and 
qviver  hi  the  bickering  glare.**— lAoet  14, 15,  16,  "  But  by 
the  momentlr  gleaMB  of  ■heeled  blue.  Did  tlio  pale  marbles 
glare  ao  etemlw  oo  me.  I  almost  deetited  they  liTed.**— Line 
37.  **The  glare  of  Hell."— Uoe  35.  "  O  holy  Prior,  thii  is 
no  eartUjf  «Corm.**— Line  38.  "  This  is  no  earMw  storm.**— 
Line  48,  **  Dealing  with  ua."— Line  43,  **Deai  thaa  atem- 
ly."— Line  44,  " Speak !  thoo  haat  eametking  mm/'*— A 
fearfid  eight  /"—Line  45,  "  What  haat  Utoa  eeen  1  A  pite- 
om, /oat/ni  eight.**— IAm  48,  "  Quivering  gUame.**—lAn6 
90,  '*  In  the  hollow  paueee  of  the  «torm.**— Line  61,  "  The 
INMMS  4f  tke  eterm,**  Jbe. 


with  her  rufiian  paramour,  with  whom  ahe 

at  once  an  infamous  appointment,  and  the  curtain 

drops,  that  it  may  be  carried  into  act  and  ooosammA- 

tion. 

I  want  words  to  describe  the  mingled  Jnorrar  and 
disgust  with  which  I  wimessed  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  act,  considering  it  as  a  melancholy  proof  of  the 
depravation  of  the  public  mind.  The  shocking  spiiit 
of  jacobinism  seemed  no  longer  confined  to  politico 
The  familiarity  with  atrocious  events  and  cfaaracten 
appeared  to  have  poisoned  the  taste,  even  where  it 
had  not  directly  disorganized  the  moral  principiaa* 
and  leil  the  feelings  callous  to  all  the  mild  appeab. 
and  craving  alone  for  the  grossest  and  most  ootrage- 
ous  stimulants.  The  very  fiict  then  present  to  ovir 
senses,  that  a  British  audience  could  remain  pnswTe 
under  such  an  insult  to  common  decency,  nay,  re- 
ceive with  a  thunder  of  applause,  a  human  being 
supposed  to  have  come  reeking  from  the  oonaiumna- 
tion  of  this  complex  foulness  and  baseness,  these  and 
the  like  reflections  so  pressed  as  with  the  weight  of 
lead  upon  my  heart,  that  actor,  author,  and  tragedy 
would  have  been  forgotten,  had  it  not  been  for  a  plain 
elderly  man  sitting  beside  me,  who,  with  a  very  seri- 
ous face,  that  at  once  expressed  surprise  and  aver- 
sion, touched  my  elbow,  and,  pointing  to  the  actor, 
said  (0  me  in  a  half-whisper—'*  Do  you  see  tfiat  little 
fellow  there  ?  he  has  just  been  committing  adultery !" 
Somewhat  relieved  l^  the  laugh  which  this  droU  ad- 
dress occasioned,  I  forced  back  my  attention  to  the 
stage  sufficiently  to  learn  that  Bertram  is  recovered 
from  a  transient  fit  of  remorse,  by  the  infonnaiiaii 
that  St  Aldobrand  was  commissioned  (to  do  what 
every  honest  man  must  have  done  without  commis- 
sion, if  he  did  his  duty)  to  seise  him  and  deliver  hmi 
to  the  just  vengeance  of  the  law ;  an  information 
which  (as  he  had  long  known  himself  to  be  an  a^ 
ta^ited  traitor  and  proclaimed  outlaw,  and  not  only  a 
trader  in  blood  bimselC  but  notoriously  the  Captain 
of  a  gang  of  thieves,  pirates  and  assassins)  assuredly 
could  not  have  been  new  to  him.  It  is  this,  how- 
ever, which  alone  and  instantly  restores  him  to  hb 
accustomed  state  of  raving,  blasphemy,  and  nonsense. 
Next  follows  Imogine's  constrained  intecview  with 
her  injured  husband,  and  his  sudden  departiue  again, 
all  in  love  and  kindness,  in  order  to  aUend  the  feast 
of  Sl  Anselm  at  the  convent.  This  was,  it  must  be 
owned,  a  very  strange  engagement  for  so  tender  a 
husband  to  make  within  a  few  minutes  ailer  so  long 
an  absence.  But  first  his  lady  has  told  him  that  she 
has  "  a  Vow  on  her,"  and  wishes  « that  black  perdi- 
tion may  gulph  her  peijured  soul,"— <Note :  she  is 
lying  at  the  very  time)— if  she  ascends  his  bed  till 
her  penance  is  accomplished.  How,  therefore,  is  the 
poor  husband  to  amuse  himself  in  this  interval  of  her 
penance  7  But  do  not  be  distressed,  reader,  on  ac- 
count of  Lord  St.  Aldobrand's  absence !  As  the  au- 
thor has  contrived  to  send  him  out  of  the  house, 
when  a. husband  vrould  be  m  his, and  the  lover*s 
way,  so  he  will  doubtless  not  be  at  a  loss  to  bring 
him  back  again  so  soon  as  he  is  wanted.  Well !  the 
husband  gone  in  on  the  one  side,  out  pops  the  lover 
from  the  other,  and  for  the  fiendish  purpose  of  bar- 
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jowing  up  the  tool  of  bis  wretched  ocoompLice  in 
gnilt,  by  annooncing  to  her  with  most  brutal  and 
blaaphemooi  execrations,  his  fixed  and  deliberate  re- 
solve to  assassinate  her  hosband ;  all  this,  too,  is  lor 
no  disoorerable  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
but  that  of  introducing  a  seriee  of  super-tragic  starts, 
pauses,  screams,  struggling,  dagger>thn>wiug,  ialltng 
on  the  ground,  starting  up  again  wildly,  swearing, 
outcries  for  help,  failing  again  on  the  ground,  rising 
again,  ftintly  tottering  towards  thefdoor,  and,  to  end 
the  scene,  a  most  convenient  fainting  fit  of  our  lady's, 
just  in  time  to  give  Bertram  an  opportunity  of  seek- 
ing the  olgect  of  his  hatred,  befi>re  she  alarms  the 
house,  which  indeed  she  has  had  full  time  to  have 
done  before,  but  that  the  author  rather  chose  she 
should  amuse  herself  and  the  audience  by  the  above- 
described  ravings  and  startings.  She  recovers  slowly, 
and  to  her  enter  Clotilda,  the  confidante  and  mother 
oonAaor;  then  commences  what  in  theatrical  lan- 
guage is  called  the  madness,  but  which  the  author 
tnofe  accurately  entitles  delirium,  it  appearing  in- 
deed a  sort  of  intermittent  fever,  with  fits  of  light- 
headedness off*  and  on,  whenever  occasion  and  stage 
eflect  happen  to  call  ibr  it.  A  convenient  return  of 
the  storm  (we  told  the  reader  beforehand  how  it 
would  be)  had  changed 

"  The  rivalet  that  bathed  the  CooTent  walls. 
Into  a  foaroinir  flood ;  npon  ita  brink 
The  Lord  and  hia  ■mall  train  do  stand  appalled. 
With  torch  and  boll  from  their  bi|h  battlemeotn 
The  monka  do  lammoo  to  the  pasa  in  vaio ; 
He  must  return  to-night*'— 

Talk  of  the  devil,  and  his  horns  appear,  says  the 
proverii):  and  sore  enotigh,  within  ton  lines  of  the 
exit  of  the  messenger  sent  to  stop  him,  the  arrival  of 
Lord  St  Aldobrand  is  announced.  Bertram's  ruffian 
band  now  enter,  and  range  themselves  across  the 
Htage,  giving  firesh  cause  ibr  Imogine's  screams  and 
madnesB.  St  Aldobrand  having  received  his  mortal 
wound  behind  the  scenes,  totters  in  to  welter  in  his 
blood,  and  to  die  at  the  feet  of  this  double-damned 
adulteress. 

Of  her,  as  ftr  as  she  is  concerned  in  this  4th  act, 
we  have  two  additional  points  to  notice:  first,  the 
low  cunning  and  Jesuitical  trick  with  which  she  de- 
ludes her  husband  into  vxtrda  of  forgiveness,  which 
he  himself  does  not  understand ;  and  secondly,  that 
every  where  she  is  made  the  object  of  interest  and 
sympathy,  and  it  is  not  the  author's  &ult,  if  at  any 
moment  she  excites  feelings  less  gentle  than  those 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  selfaccusa- 
tioos  of  a  sincere,  religtotis  penitent  And  did  a  Bri- 
tish audience  endure  all  thisf  They  received  it  with 
plaudits,  which,  but  ibr  the  rivalry  of  the  carts  and 
hackney-coaches,  might  have  disturbed  the  evening 
prayers  of  the  scanty  week-day  congregation  at  St 
Pftul's  cathedral, 

Tbmpora  mutantur,  nos  et  mntamur  in  iOia. 

Of  the  5th  act,  the  only  thing  noticeable  (for  rant 

and  nonsense,  though  abundant  as  ever,  have,  long 

before  the  last  act,  become  things  of  course)  is  the 

proiane  representation  of  the  high  altar  m  a  chapel, 
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with  all  the  vessels  and  other  preparations  for  the 
holy  sacrament  A  hymn  is  actually  sung  on  the 
stage  by  the  choirister  boys !  For  the  rest,  Imogine, 
who  now  and  then  talks  deliriously,  but  who  is  al 
ways  light-headed,  so  ittr  as  her  goum  and  hair  can 
make  her  so,  wanders  about  in  dark  woods,  with  ca- 
vern-rocks and  precipices  in  the  beck  scene ;  and  a 
number  of  mute  dramatis  persons  move  in  and  out 
continually,  for  whose  presence  there  is  always  at 
least  this  reason,  that  they  afi&rd  something  to  be 
§een,  by  that  very  large  part  of  a  Drury-lane  audi- 
ence, who  have  small  chance  of  hearing  a  word. 
She  had,  it  appears,  taken  her  child  with  her ;  but 
what  becomes  of  the  child,  whether  she  murdered  it 
or  not,  nobody  can  tell,  nobody  can  learn;  it  was  a 
riddle  at  the  representation^  and,  ailer  a  moat  atten- 
tive peruml  of  the  pby,  a  riddle  it  remains. 

"  No  more  I  know.  1  wish  I  did. 
And  I  wonU  tell  it  all  to  you; 
For  what  became  of  thia  poor  child 
There's  none  that  ever  knew." 

JVordnaortk**  T^tom. 

Our  whole  information*  is  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing words— 

"  i»rtVw.— Where  is  thy  child  1 

C/0tii.— [Pointing  to  the  cavern  into  which  ahe  bad  kmk- 
ed]  Oh,  he  Uei  cold  within  his  cavern  tomb  ! 

Why  doat  thou  urge  her  with  the  horrid  theme  1 

Prier.— (Who  will  not  the  reader  may  observe,  be  dis- 
appointed of  hii  dose  of  leolding,] 

It  waa  to  make  [qoere  wake]  one  living  eoid  o'  th*'heait; 

And  I  will  try,  tho*  my  own  breaka  at  it 

Where  is  thy  child  1 

/»u>^.— {With  a  frantic  laughl 

The  foreat-fiend  had  anatched  him~ 

He  [who  1  tiie  fiend  or  the  child  1]  rides  the  night-mars 
through  the  wizzard  wooda." 

Now.  these  two  lines  consist  in  a  senseless  phigiarism 
finm  the  counterfeited  madness  of  Edgar  in  Lear, 
who,  in  imitation  of  tlie  gipsy  incantations,  puns  on 
the  old  word  Mair,  a  Hag ;  and  the  no  less  senseless 
adoption  of  Drydon's  fo^es^fiend,  and  the  wizzard 
stream  by  which  Milton,  in  his  Lycidas,  so  finely 
characterizes  the  spreading  Deva,  fabulosus  Amnit. 
Observe,  too,  these  images  stand  unique  in  the  ^ 
speeches  of  Imogene,  without  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  any  thing  she  says  before  or  ailer.  But  we 
ore  weary.  The  characters  in  this  act  frisk  about, 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  as  teazingly  as  the  Jack- 
olanthom  lights  which  mischievous  boys,  from  across 
a  narrow  street,  throw  with  a  looking-glass  on  the 
faces  of  their  opposite  neighbors.  Bertram  disarmed, 
outheroding  Charles  de  Moor  in  the  Robbers,  beiaces 
the  collected  knights  of  St  Anselm,  (all  In  complete 
armor,)  and  so,  by  pare  dint  of  black  looks,  he  out- 
dares them  into  passive  poltroons.  The  sudden  revo- 
lution in' the  Prior's  manners  we  have  before  noticed, 
and  it  is  mdeed  so  ontr6,  that  a  number  of  the  audi- 
ence imagined  a  great  secret  was  to  come  out,  viz. 
that  the  Prior  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  a 

*  The  child  ia  an  important  pononare,  for  I  aee  not  by 
what  possible  meana  the  author  could  have  ended  the  seeood 
and  thiid  acta,  but  for  ita  timely  appearance.  How  i 
fill,  then,  not  farther  to  notioe  its  fate ! 
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yoDtfaliil  nzmer  metamorphoBed  into  an  old  Boold,  and 
Itai  this  Bertram  would  appear  at  laat  to  be  hia  aoo. 
Imogine  re-appean  at  the  convent,  and  diea  of  her 
own  accord.  Bertram  stabs  himseif*  and  diet  by  her 
side ;  and  that  the  play  may  conclude  as  it  began, 
liz.  in  a  saperfetation  of  blasphemy  upon  nonsense, 
because  he  had  snatched  a  sword  from  a  despicable 
coward,  who  retreats  in  terror  when  it  is  pointed  to- 
wards him  in  sport ;  Ihis/e^  de  se,  and  thief-captain, 
this  loathsome  and  leprous  confluence  of  robbery, 
adultery,  muider,  and  cowardly  sasossination,  this 
Bonstor,  whose  best  deed  is,  the  having  saved  his 
betters  fh>m  the  degradation  of  hanging  him,  by  turn- 
ing Jack  Ketch  to  himself,  first  recommends  the  cha- 
ritable Monks  and  holy  Prior  to  prey  ibr  his  soul,  and 
then  has  the  fi)ily  and  impudence  to  exclaim, 

**  I  died  no  faloii'i  death, 
A  warrior*!  weapon  freed  a  warrior*!  eonl  !** 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  we  are  punished  for  our 
iaults  by  inddents,  in  the  causation  of  which  these 
ikults  had  no  share ;  and  this  I  have  always  felt  the 
severest  punishment  The  wound,  indeed,  is  of  the 
same  dimensions ;  but  the  edges  are  jagged,  and  there 
is  a  dull  under-pain  that  survives  the  smart  which  it 
had  aggravated.  For  there  is  always  a  consolatory 
feeling  that  accompanies  the  sense  of  a  proportion 
between  antecedents  and  consequent!.  The  sense 
of  befere  and  after  becomes  both  intelligible  and  in- 
tellectual when,  and  only  when,  we  contemplate  the 
succession  in  the  relations  of  cause  and  efiect,  which 
like  tiie  two  poles  in  the  magnet,  manifest  the  being 
and  the  unity  of  the  one  power  by  relative  opposites, 
and  give,  as  it  were,  a  substmtum  of  permanence,  of 
identity,  and,  therefore,  of  reality  to  the  shadowy  flux 
of  time.  It  is  eternity,  revealing  itself  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  time ;  and  the  perception  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  proportionality  and  approprtateneas  of  the 
present  to  the  past,  prove  to  the  afflicted  soul,  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  deprived  of  the  sight  of  God ;  that  it 
can  still  recognize  the  efiective  presence  of  a  Father, 
though  through  a  darkened  glass  and  a  turbid  atmo- 
sphere, though  of  a  Father  that  is  chastising  it.  And 
ibr  this  cause,  doubtless,  are  we  so  fnmed  in  mind, 
and  even  so  oiganized  in  brain  and  nerve,  that  all 
confusioo  is  painful.  It  is  within  the  experience  of 
many  medical  practitioners,  that  a  patient,  with 
itnmge  and  unusual  sjrmptoms  of  diseose,  has  been 
more  distressed  in  mind,  more  wretched  from  the 
fact  of  being  unintelligible  to  himself  and  others,  than 
from  the  pain  or  danger  of  the  disease;  nay,  that  the 
patient  has  received  the  most  solid  comfort,  and  re- 
sumed a  genial  and  enduring  cheerfulness,  from  some 
new  symptom  or  product,  that  had  at  once  determined 
the  name  and  nature  of  his  complaint,  and  rendered 
it  an  intelligible  efiect  of  an  intelligible  cause ;  even 
though  the  discovery  did  at  the  same  moment  pre- 
clude all  hope  of  restoration.    Hence  the  mystic  the- 


ologians, whose  delusions  we  may  more  confidently 
hope  to  separate  from  their  actual  intuitiooav  when 
we  condescend  to  read  their  works  without  the  pre- 
sumption that  whatever  our  fancy,  (always  the  ape, 
and  too  often  the  adulterator  and  counterfeit  of  our 
memory)  had  not  made  or  cannot  make  a  picture  oC 
must  be  nonsense  {  hence,  I  say,  the  Mystica  have 
joined  in  representing  the  state  of  the  reprobate  spi- 
rits as  a  dreadful  dream  in  which  there  ia  no  aenee 
of  reality,  not  ev||i  of  the  pangs  they  are  enduring— 
an  eternity  without  time,  and,  as  it  were,  below  it- 
God  present,  without  manifestation  of  bis  preaenoe. 
But  these  are  depths  which  we  dare  not  linger  over. 
Let  us  turn  to  an  instance  more  on  a  level  with  the 
ordinary  sympathies  of  mankind.  Here,  then,  and  in 
this  same  healing  influence  of  light  and  distinct  be- 
holding, we  may  detect  the  final  cause  of  that  in- 
stinct which,  in  the  great  nu^ority  of  instances,  leads 
and  almoat  compels  the  afflicted  to  oommuoicate 
their  sorrows.  Hence,  too,  flows  the  alleviatioa  that 
results  from  **  opening  out  our  grieft ;"  which  are 
thus  presented  in  distinguishable  forms  instead  of  the 
mist  through  which  whatever  is  shapeless  becomes 
magnified  and  (literally)  enormout,  Casimir,  in  the 
fifth  ode  of  his  third  book,  has  happily  expressed  this 
thought* 


Me 

Edit  amor ;  faelKaqoe  Loelm 

Hauril  meduUa«.    Fngerit  ociu!. 

Simul  negaolem  Tieere  juaaeria 

^area  amieomoi.  et  loqaacem 

Queatibaa  evacoaria  iram. 

Olim  qaereodo  deainimna  queri. 
Ipaoqae  fleia  laeryma  perdiliir, 
Nee  forUa  a»qae.  ai  per  oamea 
Cars  Tolet  reaideiqae  ramoa. 

Vtiea  amieh  perdit  in  auribua 
Minorqae  aeroper  dividiior  dolor 
Per  malta  permiaraa  Tacari 
Pectora.— 

Id,  La.  m.  Od,  5 

I  shall  not  make  this  an  excuse,  however,  for 
troubling  my  readers  with  any  complaints  or  explana- 
tions, with  which,  as  readers,  they  have  little  or  no 
concern.  It  may  suffice,  (for  the  present  at  least)  to 
declare  that  the  causes  that  have  delayed  the  pub- 
lication of  these  volumes  fi>r  so  long  a  period  after 
they  had  been  printed  ofl^  were  not  connected  with 
any  neglect  of  my  own ;  and  that  they  would  fbnn 


*  GaasieaUw.  too,  aa  fkr  aa  c 
fancjr  of  the  modem,  that  etitl  atriviMg  to  prtijtei  the  inward, 
coQtra-disttnguiahea  itaelf  from  the  Meming  eaie  with  .which 
the  poetry  of  the  ancieota  rtjlecU  the  world  witboat  Caai- 
mir  affbrda,  perbapa,  the  moot  atrikiof  inataoee  of  Una  efaa- 
racleriatic  differ«ooe;  for  hia  atyif  aod  dicHtm  an  raafiy 
clasflical,  while  Cowley,  who  reaemblea  Caaimir  in  roaay  re* 
Bpecta,  completely  barbarizei  kit  Latinity,  and  even  h» 
metre,  by  the  heteroreoeona  nature  of  hia  tboushta.  That 
Dr.Johmon  ahould  have  paaaed  a  contrary  jndinneat,  and 
hare  even  preferred  Cowley*B  Latin  poema  lo  Mihoo*i.  ia  a 
caprice  that  baa,  if  I  miatake  not,  eateitsd  the  autpriaa  of  all 
Kholars.  I  waa  much  amuied  taat  aummer  with  the  laugh- 
able affright  with  which  an  Italian  poet  penned  a  pafe  of 
Cowiey'a  Davideii,  eontraatad  with  ^  onthuaiaflm  with 
which  be  Eiat  ran  through,  aad  then^d  aloud.  Mthaa'a 
M&nraa  and  Ad  Patrem. 
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•o  inrtnictiTe  oommant  on  the  chapter  conoemmg 
•utfaonhip  ai  a  txide,  addwod  to  young  men  of 
genim  in  the  fint  Tolume  of  thii  work.  I  remember 
the  ludicrous  efiect  which  the  fint  sentence  of  an 
auto-biography,  which,  happily  ibr  the  writer,  was 
as  meagre  in  incidents  as  it  is  well  posiible  for  the 
life  of  an  individual  to  be—*'  The  eveniJkU  life  which 
I  am  about  to  record,  fiom  the  hour  in  which  I  rose 
into  enst  on  this  planet,"  &c.  Yet  when,  notwith- 
standing this  waning  example  of  self  importance 
before  me,  I  review  my  own  hfe,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  applying  the  same  epithet  to  it,  and  with  more 
than  ordinary  emphasis— and  no  private  ieeliog,  that 
afiected  myself  only,  should  prevent  me  from  pvb- 
UMhing  the  same,  (for  write  it  I  assuredly  shall,  should 
life  and  leisure  be  granted  me)  if  continued  reflection 
should  strengthen  my  present  belief,  that  my  history 
would  add  its  contingent  to  the  enforcement  of  one 
important  truth,  viz.  that  we  most  not  only  love  our 
neighbon  as  ouiaelves,  but  ourselves  likewise  ss 
oar  neighbon ;  and  that  we  can  do  neither,  unless 
we  love  God  above  both. 

Who  Ktm  that*«  not 
Depnifedordsimval   Who  dws.  Ost  »«ara 
J€<ti MM nm%  te  Uu  grave— tf  tkar  friend**  giftJ 

Strange  as  the  delusion  may  appear,  yet  it  is  most 
true,  that  three  yean  ago  I  did  not  know  or  believe 
that  I  had  an  enemy  in  the  world ;  and  now,  even 
my  strongest  sensations  of  gratitude  are  mingled 
with  fear,  and  I  reproach  myself  for  being  too  oAen 
dispoaed  to  ask— Have  I  one  friend  f— During  the 
many  yean  which  intervened  between  the  eompo- 
sition  and  the  publication  of  the  Christabel,  it  became 
ahoDost  as  well  known  among  literary  men,  as  if  it 
had  been  on  oommon  sale;  the  same  references 
wen  made  to  it,  and  the  lame  liberties  taken  with  | 
it,  even  to  the  very  immes  of  the  imaginary  perKms 
in  the  poem.  From  almost  all  of  our  most  celebrated 
Poets,  and  fiom  some  with  whom  1  had  no  personal 
acquaintanoe,  I  either  received  or  heard  of  expres- 
sions of  admintion  that  (I  can  truly  say)  appeared  fo 
myself  utterly  disproportionate  to  a  work  that  pre- 
tended to  be  nothing  more  than  a  common  Faery 
lUe.  Many,  who  had  allowed  no  ment  to  my  other 
^  poems,  whetfier  printed  or  manuscript,  and  who  have 
frankly  told  me  as  much,  uniformly  made  an  excep- 
tion in  fiivor  of  the  Christabel  and  the  Poem  en- 
titled Lovx.  Year  after  year,  and  in  societies  of  the 
most  diflerent  kinds,  I  had  been  entreated  to  recite 
it ;  and  the  result  was  still  the  same  in  all,  and  alto- 
gether diflisrent  in  this  respect  from  the  efllct  pro- 
duced by  the  occasional  recitation  of  any  other  poems 
I  had  composed.— This  before  the  publication.  And 
since  then,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  abuse,  and  this  too  in  a  spirit  of  bitter^ 
ness  at  least  as  disproportionate  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  poem,  had  it  been  the  most  pitiably  below  medi- 
ocrity, as  the  previous  eulogies,  and  for  more  inexpli- 
cable. In  the  Edinbuigh  Review,  it  was  assailed 
with  a  malignity  and  a  spirit  of  personal  hatred  that 
ought  to  have  iiyured  only  the  work  in  which  such 
a  tirade  was  suflered  to  appear ;  and  this  review  was 
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generally  attributed  (whether  rightly  or  no  I  tnow 
not)  to  a  man  who,  both  in  my  presence  and  m  my 
absence,  has  fiequently  pronounced  it  the  finest  poem 
of  its  kind  in  the  kinguage.  This  may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  authors,  that  in  their  calculations  on  the 
probable  reception  of  a  poem,  they  must  subtract  to 
a  large  amount  from  the  panegyric;  which  may 
have  encouraged  them  to  publish  it,  however  unsus- 
picious and  however  various  the  sources  of  this  pan- 
egyric may  have  been.  And  first,  allowances  must 
be  made  for  private  enmity,  of  the  very  existence  of 
which  they  had  perhaps  entertained  no  suspicion— 
for  personal  enmity  behind  the  mask  of  anonymous 
criticism :  secondly,  for  the  necessity  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  abuse  and  ridicule  in  a  Review,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  saleable ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
if  they  had  no  friends  behind  the  scenes,  ttie  chance 
must  needs  be  against  them;  but  lastly,  and  chiefly, 
for  the  excitement  and  temporary  sympathy  of  feel- 
ing, which  the  redtetion  of  the  poem  by  an  admirer, 
especially  if  he  be  at  once  a  warm  admirer  and  a 
man  of  acknowledged  celebrity,  calls  forth  in  the 
audience.  For  this  is  really  a  species  of  Animal 
Magnetism,  in  which  the  enkindling  Reciter  by  per- 
petual comment  of  looks  and  tones,  lends  his  own 
will  and  apprehensive  foculty  to  his  Auditon.  They 
live  for  the  lime  within  the  dilated  sphere  of  his 
intellectual  Being.  It  is  equally  possible,  though 
not  equally  common,  that  a  reader  left  to  hhnself 
should  sink  below  the  poem,  as  that  the  poem  left  to 
itself  should  flag  beneath  the  feelings  of  the  reader.— 
But  in  my  own  instance,  I  had  the  additional  misfor- 
tune of  having  been  gossipped  about,  as  devoted  to 
metaphysics,  and  worse  than  all,  to  a  system  incom- 
parably nearer  to  the  visionary  flights  of  Plato,  and 
even  to  the  jargon  of  the  mystics,  than  to  the  es- 
teblished  tenets  of  Locke.  Whatever,  therefore, 
appeared  with  my  name,  was  condemned  beforehand, 
as  predestined  metaphysics.  In  a  dramatic  poem, 
which  had  been  submitted  by  me  to  a  gentleman  of 
great  influence  in  the  Theatrical  world,  occurred  the 
following  passage : 

O  we  sre  qaeroloat  eieatnns !   Littio  less 
Than  all  tbiogi  can  miffiee  to  mako  na  happy  : 
And  Kule  more  than  nothing  la  enough 
To  make  u  wratehad. 

Ay,  here  now!  (exclaimed  the  Critic)  here  come 
Coleridge's  Metaphyeice  !  And  the  very  same  motive 
(that  is,  not  that  the  lines  were  unfit  for  the  present 
state  of  our  immense  Theatres,  but  that  they  were 
Metaphysics  *)  was  assigned  elsewhere  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  two  following  passages.  The  fint  is 
spoken  in  answer  to  a  usurper,  who  bad  rested  his 
plea  on  the  drcumstasoe,  that  he  had  been  chosen 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  people : 


*  Poor  nnlacky  Metaphysics  !  and  what  are  they  1  A  ain- 
gle  centenee  expretwi  the  oldeet  and  thereby  the  eootenta  of 
this  Kience.  Tvfi  j«  iiavrmt :  at  Doom  qaaatum  Keet  el  il, 
Deo  omnia  soibia.  Know  thyself:  and  ao  akalt  thou  know 
Gud,  aa  for  aa  is  permilted  to  a  creature,  and  in  God  all 
things.— Barely,  there  is  a  strange— nay,  rather  a  too  natural 
STerAion  in  many  to  know  themaehrea. 
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What  people  1   How  convened  1   Or  if  convened, 

Muit  not  that  magic  power  that  ehamu  togetiier 

MtUione  of  men  in  council,  ne«da  have  power 

To  win  or  wield  them  1   Rather.  O  far  rather. 

Shout  forth  thjr  tillee  to  7on  circline  mountaina, 

And  with  a  thousandfold  reverberation 

Make  the  rocks  flatter  thee,  and  the  volleying  air 

Unbribed,  about  back  to  thee.  King  Eoierich  ! 

Br  wholesome  laws  to  embank  the  Sovereign  Power; 

To  deepen  by  restraint ;  and  by  prevention 

Of  lawless  will  to  amass  and  guide  the  flood 

In  its  majestic  choonel,  is  man's  task 

And  the  true  patriot*s  glory !    In  all  else 

Hen  safelier  trust  to  Heaven,  than  to  themselves 

When  kiast  themselves :  even  in  those  whirling  crowds 

Where  folly  is  contagioua,  and  too  oft 

Even  wise  men  leave  their  better  sense  at  home 

To  chide  and  wonder  at  them  when  retuxn'd. 

The  lecond  peflSBge  is  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  and 
experienced  Coartier»  betrayed  by  the  man  m  whom 
he  had  moat  troated. 

And  yet  BarolU.  simple,  inexperienced, 
Could  see  him  at  be  was  and  oft  has  warned  me. 
Whence  learnt  she  this  ?   O  she  was  innocent 
And  to  be  innocent  is  Nature's  wisdom. 
The  fledge  dove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air, 
Fear'd  soon  as  seen,  and  flutters  back  to  shelter ! 
And  the  young  steed  recoils  upon  his  haunches. 
The  nevei^yot-seen  adder's  hiss  first  heard ! 
Ah !  sorer  than  suspicion's  hundred  eyes 
Is  that  fine  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  heart 
By  mere  oppuffnancy  of  their  own  goodnea 
Raveah  the  approach  of  evil ! 

Aa,  therefore,  my  character  aa  a  writer  could  not 
eaaily  be  more  injured  by  an  overt-act  than  it  waa  al- 
ready ii^  oonaequence  of  the  report,  I  publiahed  a 
work,  a  large  portion  of  which  waa  profeaeodly  meta- 
phyaical.  A  long  delay  occurred  between  ita  RzBt 
annimciation  and  its  appearance;  it  waa  reviewed 
therefore,  by  anticipation,  with  a  malignity,  ao  avow- 
edly and  exclusively  personal,  aa  is,  I  beUeve,  unpre- 
cedented even  in  the  present  contempt  of  all  common 
humanity  that  disgraces  and  endangers  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  After  ita  appearance,  the  author  of  this 
lampoon  waa  chosen  to  review  it  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review;  and  under  the  single  condition,  that  he 
should  have  written  what  he  himself  really  thought, 
and  have  criticised  the  work  as  he  would  have  done 
had  ita  author  been  indifferent  to  him,  I  should  have 
choaen  that  man  myself  both  from  the  vigor  and  the 
originality  of  his  mind,  and  from  his  particular  acute- 
nesa  in  speculative  reasoning,  before  all  others.  I 
remembered  Catullus's  lines, 

Desine  de  quoquam  qniequam  bene  velle  merer 

Aut  aliqnem  fieri  posse  putare  pium. 
Omnia  sunt  ingrata :  nihil  fecisse  benigne  est: 

Imo,  etiam  tasdet,  tsidet  obestqne  magis. 
Ut  mihi,  quem  nemo  gravius  nee  aeeribus  nrget 

9  qui  me  onum  atqne  unicam  amicum  habutt 


But  I  can  truly  say,  that  the  grief  vrith  which  I 
read  thia  rhapaody  of  premeditated  insult,  had  the 
Rhapaodist  himself  for  its  whole  and  sole  object:  and 
that  the  indignant  contempt  which  it  excited  in  me 
waa  aa  exduaively  confined  to  ita  employer  and  su- 
borner. I  refer  to  thia  Review  at  present,  in  conse- 
quence of  information  having  been  given  me,  that 
the  innuendo  of  my  <*  potential  infidelity,"  gioLnded 
on  one  passage  of  my  fint  Lay  Sermon,  haa  been  re- 


ceived and  propagated  with  a  degree  of  endenct,  of 
which  I  can  safely  acquit  the  originator  of  the  calum- 
ny. I  give  the  sentences  as  they  stand  in  the  aetmoo, 
premising  only,  that  I  was  speaking  exclusively  of 
miracles  worked  for  the  outward  aensea  of  men.  <^  It 
was  only  to  overthrow  the  usurpation  exerdaed  in 
and  through  the  senses,  that  the  senses  were  miiaru- 
lously  appealed  to.  Reason  and  Rsugion  axe 
THEIR  OWN  EviDKNCK.  The  natunl  aon  is  in  this 
respect  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  Ere  he  is  folly 
arisen,  and  while  his  glories  are  still  under  veil,  he 
calls  up  the  breeie  to  chase  away  the  usurping  va- 
pon  of  the  night  season,  and  thus  oonveria  the  air  it- 
self into  the  minister  of  its  own  pnrificatioa :  noc 
sorely  in  proof  or  elucidation  of  the  light  from  heaven, 
but  to  prevent  its  interception. 

''Wherever,  therefore,  similar  drcnmstanoea  co- 
exist with  the  same  moral  causes,  the  principlee  re- 
vealed, and  the  examples  recorded,  in  the  inspired 
writings,  render  miracles  superfluous:  and  if  we  ne- 
glect to  ap^ly  truths  in  expectation  of  wonders,  or  un- 
der pretext  of  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  we  tempt 
Gbd,  and  merit  the  same  reply  which  our  Lord  gave 
to  the  Pharisees  on  a  like  occasion." 

In  the  sermon  and  the  notes,  both  the  hialorical 
truth  and  the  necessity  of  the  minclea  are  stroogly 
and  frequently  asserted.  *'The  testimony  of  books 
of  history,  (i.  e.  relatively  to  the  aigns  and  woodeis 
with  which  Christ  came)  is  one  of  &e  strong  and 
stately  piUars  of  the  church;  but  it  is  not  the  fonn- 
dationr  Instead,  therefore,  of  defending  myaeU; 
which  I  could  easily  eflTect  by  a  series  of  pesaages. 
expreasing  the  same  opinion,  from  the  Fathers,  and 
the  moat  eminent  Protestaut  Divines  from  the  Refiv- 
mation  to  the  Revolution,  I  shall  merely  state  here, 
what  my  belief  is,  concerning  the  true  evidences  of 
Christianity.  1.  Its  consistency  with  right  Reason,  I 
consider  as  the  outer  Court  of  the  Temple*  the  com- 
mon area,  within  which  it  stands.  2.  The  mirades 
with  and  through  which  the  Religion  waa  first  re 
vealed  and  attested,  I  regard  as  the  steps,  the  vesti- 
bule, and  the  portal  of  the  Temple.  3.  The  sense, 
the  inward  feeling,  in  the  soul  of  each  behever  of  its 
exceeding  (2enra6/ene«f— the  experience  that  he  needs 
something,  joined  with  the  strong  foretokening,  thai 
the  Redemption  and  the  Graces  propounded  to  us  in 
Christ,  are  lohat  he  needs ; — ^this  I  hold  to  be  the  true 
Foundation  of  the  spiritual  Edifice.  With  the 
strong  a  priori  probability  that  flows  in  from  I  and  3 
on  the  correspondent  historical  evidence  of  2,  no  man 
can  reiuse  or  neglect  to  njake  the  experiment  with- 
out guilL  But  4,  it  is  the  experience  derived  from  a 
practical  conformity  to  the  conditions  of  the  Gospel- 
it  is  the  opening  Eye ;  the  dawning  light ;  the  ter 
ron  and  the  promises  of  spiritual  Growth ;  the  bless- 
edness of  loving  God  as  God,  the  nascent  sense  of 
Sin  bated  as  Sin,  and  of  the  incapability  of  attaining 
to  dther  without  Christ;  it  is  the  eonow  that  still 
rises  up  from  beneath,  and  the  consolation  that  meets 
it  from  above ;  the  boaom  treacheries  of  the  Prindpal 
in  the  warfare,  and  the  exceeding  faithfulness  and 
long  suffering  of  the  uninterested  Ally  ;>-in  a  word, 
it  is  the  actual  Trial  of  the  Faith  in  Christ,  with  its 
accompaniments  and  results,  that  must  form  the  ardh 
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ed  Roof,  and  Faith  itself  is  the  completing  Key* 
STONE.  In  order  to  an  efficient  belief  in  Christianity, 
a  man  must  have  been  a  Christian,  and  this  is  the 
seeming  argnroentam  in  circulo,  incident  to  all  spirit- 
ual Truths,  to  every  subject  npt  presentable  under 
the  forms  of  Time  and  Space  as  long  as  we  attempt 
to  master  by  the  reflex  acta  of  the  Understanding, 
what  we  can  only  know  by  the  act  of  becoming.  **  Do 
the  will  of  my  fiither,  and  ye  shall  know  whether  I 
am  of  God."  These  four  evidences  I  believe  to  have 
been,  and  still  to  be,  for  the  world,  fer  the  whole 
Church,  all  necessary,  all  equally  necessary ;  but  that 
at  present,  and  for  the  majority  of  Christians  bom  in 
Christian  ooimtries,  I  believe  the  third  and  the  firarth 
evidences  to  be  the  most  operative,  not  aa  supened- 
ing,  bat  aa  invdving  a  glad  undoabtiog  fiuth  in  the 
two  fbimer.  Credidi,  indeoque  intellexi.  appears  to 
me  the  dictate  equally  of  Philosophy  and  Religion, 
even  as  I  believe  Redemption  to  be  the  antecedent 
of  Sonctification,  and  not  its  consequent  All  spirit- 
ual predicates  may  be  construed  indiiierently  as  modes 
of  Actioo,  or  as  states  of  Being.  Thus  Holiness  and 
Bieasednees  are  the  same  idea,  now  seen  in  relation 
to  act,  and  now  to  existence.  The  ready  belief  which 
has  been  yielded  to  the  slander  of  my  *'  potential  in- 
fidelity," I  attribute  in  part  to  the  openness  with 
which  I  have  avowed  my  doubts  whether  the  heavy 
interdict,  under  which  the  name  of  Benedict  Spin- 
oza lies,  is  merited  on  the  whole,  or  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  wish,  however,  that  I  could 
find  in  the  books  of  philosophy,  theoretical  or  moral, 
which  are  alone  recommended  to  the  present  students 
of  Theology  in  oar  established  schools,  a  few  passages 
as  thoronghly  Pauline,  as  completely  accordant  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  established  Church,  as  the  fol- 
lowmg  sentences  in  the  concluding  page  of  Spinoza's 
Ethics.  Deinde  quo  mens  amore  divino  sea  beatitu- 
dine  magis  gaudet,  eo  plus  inieUigii,  eo  majorem  in 
afiectus  habeC  pottotiam,  et  eo  minus  ab  afieclibus, 
qui  mali  sunt,  patitur :  atque  adeo  ex  eo^  quod  mens 
hoc  amore  divino  seu  beatitudine  gaudet,  potesiatem 
habet  libidinea  ooercendi,  nemo  beatitudine  gaudet 
quia  aflactuB  coercuit;  sed  contra  poteatas  libidinea 
ooercendi  ex  ipsa  beatitudine  oritur. 

With  regard  to  the  Unitarians,  it  has  been  shame- 
lessly asserted,  that  I  have  denied  them  to  be  Chris- 
tians. God  forbid !  For  how  should  I  loaow  what 
the  piety  of  the  heart  may  be,  or  what  quantum  of 
error  in  the  understanding  may  consist  with  a  saving 
faith  in  the  intentions  and  actual  dispositions  of  the 
whole  moral  being  in  any  one  individual  ?    Never 


will  God  reject  a  soul  that  sincerely  loves  him,  be  his 
speculative  opinions  what  they  may ;  and  whether  in 
any  given  instance  certain  opinions,  be  they  unbelief 
or  misbelief,  are  compatible  with  a  sincere  love  of 
God,  God  only  can  know.  But  this  I  have  said,  and 
shall  continue  to  say ;  that  if  the  doctrines,  the  sum 
of  which  I  beUeve  to  constitute  the  truth  in  Christ,  be 
Christianity, then  Unitariani>m  is  not,  and  vice  versa: 
and  that  in  speaking  theologically  and  impersonaUy^ 
L  e.  of  PsiLANTHROPiSM  and  Theanthropism  as 
schemes  of  beUef,  without  reference  to  individuals 
who  profess  either  the  one  or  the  other,  it  will  be  ab- 
surd to  use  a  diflerent  language  as  long  aa  it  is  the 
dictate  of  common  sense,  that  two  opposites  cannot 
properly  be  called  by  the  same  name.  I  should  feel 
no  ofience  if  an  Unitarian  applied  the  same  to  me, 
any  more  than  if  he  were  to  say,  that  2  and  2  being 
4,  4  and  4  must  be  8. 

JLXXa  0poTtav 
Toy  iiev  xevo^povis  avj(ai 

E^  aya^wf  tPaXov. 
Toy  i*  av  Koraitipup&err*  ayav 

I(^V    OIKUUV   KUTtS^XsV   KoXoV 

Xctpoi  cXkuv  oiriffw,  evfios  aroXjioS' 

This  has  been  my  object,  and  this  alone  can  be  my 
defence — and  O!  that  with  this  my  peiaonal  as  well 
as  my  uterajit  life  might  conclude !  the  unquench- 
ed  desire  I  mean,  not  without  the  consciousness  of 
having  earnestly  endeavored  to  kindle  young  minds, 
and  to  guard  them  against  the  temptations  of  soom- 
ers,  fay  showing  that  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  aa 
taught  in  the  liturgy  and  Homilies  of  our  Church, 
though  not  discoverable  by  human  Reason,  is  yet  in 
accordance  with  it;  that  link  follows  link  by  neces- 
sary consequence ;  that  Religion  passes  out  of  the  ken 
of  reason  only  where  the  eye  of  reason  has  reached 
its  own  horiaon ;  and  that  fiiith  is  then  but  its  contin- 
uation :  even  as  the  day  soflens  away  into  the  sweet 
twilight  and  twilight,  hushed  and  breathless,  steals 
into  the  darkness.  It  is  night,  sacred  night!  the  up- 
raiaed  eye  views  only  the  starry  heaven  which  mani- 
fests itself  akne ;  and  the  outward  beholding  is  fixed 
on  the  sparks  twinkling  in  the  awful  depth,  though 
suns  of  other  worlds,  only  to  preserve  the  soul  steady 
and  collected  in  its  pure  act  of  inward  adoration  to  the 
great  I  AM,  and  to  the  filial  Word  that  re-aflirmeth 
it  from  eternity  to  eternity,  whose  choral  echo  is  the 
universe. 

e^a  MONA  AOEA. 
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rnr  :fftltnti: 

▲   B£RIE8   OF   ESSAYS,   TO    AID   IN   THE    FORKATION   OF 

FIXED  PRINCIPLES  IN  POLITICS,  MORALS,  AND  RELIGION, 

WITH 

LITERARY  AMUSEMENTS  INTERSPERSED. 


Aocipe  principiiuii  rnnui.  fonnaiDQue  ooactam 
DoMra :  mutata  melior  prooede  figura. CUudi^n. 

A^^ts*  iva^^u^,  lipif  A0rX2  epyov  lv<a6a^. 

ZaPOA'ZTPOr  Aoyta. 


EPISTLE  DEDICATORY, 

^  Fitixif D !  were  an  Author  privileged  to  name  his 
own  judge — in  addition  to  moral  and  inteliectual 
competence,  I  thould  kx>k  loond  for  ivome  man, 
whoee  knowledge  and  opinions  had  for  the  greater 
part  been  aoqaired  experimentally:  and  the  practi- 
cal habilB  of  whose  Ufe  had  put  him  on  his  guard 
with  respect  to  all  speculative  reasoning,  without 
rendering  him  insensible  to  the  desirableness  of  prin- 
ciples more  secure  than  the  shifUng  rules  and  theo- 
ries generalized  from  observations  merely  empirical, 
or  unconscious  in  how  many  departments  of  know- 
ledge, and  with  how  large  a  portion  even  of  profes- 
sional mm,  such  principles  ore  still  a  desideratum.  1 
would  select  too  one  who  felt  kindly,  nay,  even  par- 
tially, towaixl  me ;  but  one  whose  partiality  had  its 
strongest  foundations  in  hope,  and  more  prospective 
than  retrospective  would  make  him  quick-sighted  m 
the  detection,  and  unreserved  in  the  exposure  of  the 
deficiencies  and  defects  of  each  present  work,  in  the 
anticipation  of  a  more  developed  future.  In  you, 
honored  Friend!  I  have  found  all  these  requisites 
combined  and  realized :  and  the  improvement,  which 
these  Rsways  have  derived  from  your  judgment  and 
judicious  Riitrceationa,  would,  of  itself,  have  justified 
me  in  accoropunying  them  with  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  same.    But  knowing,  as  ypu  cannot 


but  know,  that  I  owe  in  great  measore  the  power  of 
having  written  at  all  to  your  medical  skilU  and  to  the 
characteristic  good  sense  which  direeted  its  eaeiiioQ 
in  my  behalf;  and  whatever  1  mky  have  written  in 
happier  vein,  to  the  influence  of  yoor  aocie^  and  10 
the  daily  proofs  of  your  disintenstad  attachment— 
knowing  too,  in  how  entire  a  aympathy  with  yoar 
feelings  in  this  respect  the  partner  of  your  umbo  has 
blended  the  aflectionate  regards  of  a  sister  «r  a 
daughter  with  almost  a  mother's  watchfuineas  and 
unwearied  solicitude  alike  for  my  health,  interest, 
and  tranquillity ;— you  will  not,  I  trasC,  be  pained,  yoti 
ought  not,  I  am  sure,  be  surprised  thai 

TO 

MR.   AND  MRS.  GILLMAN, 

OF  HIGHGATE, 
THESE  VOLUMES  ARE  DEDICATED. 

IH  TBSTIMOXT  OF  RIOB 

RESPECT 

AND  GRATEFUL  AFFECTION,   BT  THSHt 

FRIEND. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE 


October  7, 1818. 
Highgate. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


ESSAY  I. 


Crede  mihi,  non  ett  panra  fidnec,  poDioeii  opem  deoertanti- 
bam  oonnliaai  dnbiia,  lamm  eaeii  ■pem  dajecite,  lelHceii- 
um  f<mm.  Haffnft  quidcm  hmn  ■ml  ri  flant;  parrm.  m  pro- 
miltaotar.  Venun  ego  ooa  tain  aJiii  legem  ponam,  qoaoi 
legem  vobia  mem  propriai  meotia  expooam :  qoam  qui  pro- 
baTerit,  taoeati  eni  noo  placnerit,  abJieiaL  Optarem.  la- 
teort  talii  eait,  qoi  ittodeaw  powem  qoam  plnrimia. 

PETRAKCH:  "De  ViU  S0UUKnm.'' 


Antkckdknt  to  all  Hictory,  and  loog  giimmering 
through  it  aa  a  holy  Tradition,  there  presentB  itself 
to  our  imaginatioQ  an  indefinite  period,  datolow  aa 
Eternity,  a  State  rather  than  a  Time.  For  even  the 
seme  of  aacceanon  is  loet  in  the  onifonnity  of  the 


It  waa  toward  the  cloae  of  thia  golden  age  (the  nie> 
moiy  of  which  the  aelMiwatiiified  Race  of  Men  have 
eyeiy  where  preserved  and  cheriahed)  when  Con- 
science acted  in  Man  with  the  ease  and  uniibnnity 
of  Instinct;  when  Labor  waa  a  sweet  name  for  the 
activity  of  sane  Minds  in  healthful  Bodies,  and  all 
eiuoyed  in  common  the  boonteooa  harvest  produced, 
and  gathered  in,  by  common  eflbrt;  when  there  ex- 
isted in  the  Sexes,  and  in  the  Individoala  of  each  Sex, 
jost  varied  enough  to  permit  and  caU  ibrth  the  gen- 
tle rsstlemoess  and  final  union  of  chaste  love  and  in- 
dividual attachment,  each  seeking  and  finding  the 
beloved  one  by  the  natural  aflEinity  of  their  Beings; 
when  the  dread  Sovereign  of  the  Univene  was 
known  only  as  the  Univeiaal  Parent,  no  Altar  but 
the  pure  Heart,  and  Thanksgiving  and  grateful  JLove 
the  sole  Sacrifice 

In  this  blest  age  of  dignified  Innocence  one  of  their 
bonond  Elders,  whose  absence  they  were  beginning 
to  notice,  entered  widi  hurrying  steps  the  place  of 
their  common  assemblage  at  noon,  and  instantly  air 
tmeted  the  general  attention  and  wonder  by  die  pei^ 
titfbation  of  his  gestures,  and  by  a  strange  tioahle 
both  in  his  eyes  and  over  his  whole  countenance. 
After  a  short  but  deep  sUence,  when  the  bun  of  va- 
ried inquiry  was  becoming  audible,  the  old  man 
moved  toward  a  small  eminence,  and  having  ascend- 
ed it,  he  thus  addressed  the  hushed  and  listening 
company. 

''In  the  warmth  of  the  approaching  mid-day,  as  I 
was  reposing  in  the  vast  cavern,  out  of  which  from 
its  northern  portal  issues  the  river  that  winds  through 
our  vale,  a  voice  powerful,  yet  not  from  its  k)odness, 
suddenly  hailed  me.  Guided  by  my  ear  I  looked  to- 
ward the  supposed  place  of  the  sound  for  some  Form, 
irom  which  it  had  proceeded.  I  beheld  nothing  but 
the  glimmering  walls  of  the  cavern.  Again,  as  I  was 
turning  round,  the  same  voice  hailed  me :  and  whi- 
thersoever I  tnraed  my  foce,  thence  did  the  voice 


seem  to  proceed.  I  stood  still  therefore,  and  in  rev- 
erence awaited  its  oootinuatioa.  *  Sojourner  of  Earth ! 
(these  were  ito  words)  hasten  to  the  meeting  of  thy 
Brethren,  and  the  words  which  thou  now  heerest, 
the  same  do  thou  repeat  unto  them.  On  the  thirtieth 
mom  firom  the  morrow's  son-rising,  and  during  the 
space  of  thrice  three  daya  and  thrice  three  nights,  a 
thick  cloud  will  cover  the  sky,  and  a  heavy  rsin  fall 
on  the  earth.  Oo  ye  therefore,  ere  the  tiiirtieth  sun 
ariseth,  retreat  to  Uie  cavern  of  the  river,  and  there 
abide  till  the  cloods  have  passed  away  and  the  rain 
be  over  and  gone.  For  know  ye  of  a  certainty  that 
whomever  that  rain  wetteth,  on  him,  yea,  on  him  and 
on  his  children's  children  will  fiUl — the  spirit  of  Mad- 
ness.' Yes!  Madness  was  the  word  of  the  voice: 
what  thia  be,  I  know  not!  But  at  the  sound  of  the 
woid  trembling  came  upon  me,  and  a  feeling  which 
I  would  not  have  had ;  and  I  remained  even  as  ye 
beheld  and  now  behold  me." 

The  old  man  ended,  and  retired.  Confused  mur- 
murs succeeded,  and  wonder,  and  doubt.  Day  fol- 
lowed day,  and  every  day  brought  with  it  a  diroinu- 
tioa  of  the  awe  impressed.  They  couM  attach  no 
image,  no  remembered  sensations  u>  tte  threat  The 
ominous  mora  arrived,  the  Prophet  had  retired  to  the 
appointed  cavern,  and  there  remained  alone  during 
the  appointed  time.  On  the  tenth  morning,  he  emer- 
ged from  his  place  of  shelter,  and  sought  his  firiends 
and  brethren.  But  alas !  how  affirightful  the  change ! 
Instead  of  the  oommoo  children  of  one  great  family, 
working  towards  the  same  aim  by  reason,  even  as  the 
bees  in  their  hives  by  instinct,  he  looked  and  beheld, 
^here  a  miserable  wretch  watching  over  a  heap  of  hard 
and  unnutritious  substances,  which  he  had  dug  oat 
of  the  earth,  at  the  cost  of  mangled  limbs  and  exhaust- 
ed faculties.  This  he  appeared  to  worship,  at  this 
he  gaaed,  even  as  the  youths  of  the  vale  had  been 
accustomed  to  gsae  at  their  chosen  virgins  in  the  first . 
season  of  their  choice.  Thtre  he  saw  a  former  oom- 
panion  speeding  on  and  panting  afler  a  butterfly,  or 
a  withered  leaf  whirling  onward  in  the  breew ;  and 
another  with  pale  and  distorted  countenance  fbttow- 
ing  dose  behiikd,  and  still  stretching  forth  a  dagger 
to  stab  his  precursor  in  the  back.  In  another  place 
he  observed  a  whole  troop  of  his  follow-men  famirii* 
ing  and  in  fetters,  yet  led  by  one  of  their  brethren 
who  had  enslaved  them,  and  pressing  furiously  on- 
wards in  the  hope  of  fomishing  and  enslaving  ano- 
ther trgop  moving  in  an  opposite  direction.  For  the 
fint  time,  the  Prophet  missed  his  accustomed  power 
of  distinguishing  between  bis  dreams  and  his  waking 
perceptions.  He  stood  gazing  and  motionless,  when 
several  of  the  race  gathered  around  him,  and  enquir- 
ed of  each  other,  who  is  this  man  f  how  strangely  he 
looks !  how  wild !— a  worthless  idler!  exclaims  one : 
assuredly,  a  very  dangerous  madman !  cries  a  second. 
In  short,  from  words  they  proceeded  to  violence :  till 
harassed,  endangered,  solitary  in  a  worid  of  forms 
like  his  own,  without  sympathy,  without  object  of 
love,  he  at  length  espied  in  some  foes  or  furrow  a 
quantity  of  the  maddening  water  still  nnevaporated, 
and  uttering  the  last  words  of  reason,  It  ib  in  vain 
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COLERIDGE'S  PROSE  WORKS. 


'VO  BE  BANE  IS   A  WORLD  OF   MADMXN,  plunged  and 

rolled  hinuself  in  the  Liquid  poison,  and  came  oat  as 
mad  and  not  more  wretched  than  his  neighbors  and 
ucquaintaace. 

The  plan  of  The  Friend  is  comprised  in  the  motto 
to  this  Essay.*  This  tale  or  allegory  seems  to  me  to 
contain  the  objections  to  its  practicability  in  all  their 
strength.  Either,  says  the  Skeptic,  you  are  the  Blind 
•  •ffcnng  10  lead  the  Blind,  or  you  are  talking  the  lan- 
guage ui  Sight  to  those  who  do  not  posncss  the  sense 
of  seeing.  If  jtm  mean  to  be  read,  tiy  to  entertain 
and  do  not  pretend  to  instruct  To  such  objections 
it  would  be  amply  sufficient,  on  any  system  of  faith, 
10  answer,  that  we  are  not  all  blind,  bat  all  subject 
to  distempers  of  "  the  mental  sig^t,"  diflering  in  kind 
and  in  degree ;  that  though  all  men  are  in  error,  they 
are  not  all  in  the  same  error,  nor  at  the  same  time ; 
and  that  each  therefore  may  poasibly  heal  the  other, 
even  as  two  or  more  physicians,  all  diseased  in  their 
general  health  yet  onder  the  immediate  action  of  the 
disease  on  di£forent  days,  may  remove  or  aUeviate 
the  complaints  of  each  other.  But  in  respect  to  the 
entertainingnesa  of  moral  writings,  if  in  entertainment 
be  included  whatever  delights  the  imagination  or  af^ 
fects  the  generous  passions,  so  far  from  rejecting  such 
a  mean  of  persuading  the  human  sotU,  my  veiy  sys- 
tem oompelB  me  to  defend  not  only  the  propriety  but 
the  absolute  necessity  of  adopting  it,  if  we  really  in- 
tend to  render  our  fellow-creatures  better  or  wiser. 

But  it  is  with  dullness  as  with  obscurity.  It  may 
be  positive,  and  the  author's  fsult;  but  it  may  like- 
wise be  relative,  and  if  the  author  has  presented  his 
bill  of  &re  at  the  portal,  the  reader  has  himself  only^ 
to  blame.  Tlie  main  question  then  is,  of  what  class 
are  the  persons  to  be  entertained  7— **Qne  of  the  later 
schools  of  the  Grecians  (says  Lord  Bacon)  is  at  a  stand 
to  dunk  what  should  be  in  it  that  men  should  love 
lies,  where  neither  they  make  for  pleasure,  as  with 
poetB ;  nor  for  advantage,  as  with  the  merchant ;  but 
for  the  lie's  sake.  I  cannot  tell  why,  this  same  truth 
is  a  naked  and  open  day-light,  that  doth  not  show  the 
masques  and  mummeries  and  triomphs  of  the  present 
world  half  so  stately  and  daintily,  as  candle-lighti. 
Truth  may  perhaps  come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that 
showeth  best  by  day ;  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price 
of  a  diamond  or  carbuncle,  which  showeth  best  in 
varied  lights.  A  mixture  of  lies  doth  ever  add  plea- 
sure.   Doth  any  man  doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken 


*  (TraM$latum.)—Miitm  me,  it  reqniiss  so  little  oonfi- 
deoce,  to  proroite  Help  to  tbe  Btramdinf,  Coannl  to  the 
Doubtful,  Light  to  the  Blind,  Hope  to  the  Detpondent.  Be- 
fteihment  to  the  Weery.  These  are  indeed  meat  ihioei,  if 
Umv  be  seeomplidMd ;  trifles  if  they  mm  but  in  a  pioaiiaa. 
I  however  aim  not  m  much  to  praeeribe  a  Law  for  otheis,  as 
to  eet  forth  the  Law  of  mj  own  Hind ;  which  let  the  man, 
who  ahaH  have  approved  of  it,  abide  br ;  and  let  htm.  to 
whom  it  aball  appear  not  reaionablo,  reject  it  It  if  my  eam- 
eat  wiah,  I  ooofeai,  to  employ  my  undentanding  and  aequiie- 
menti  in  that  mode  and  direction,  in  which  I  may  be  en- 
abled to  beneflt  the  largett  nomber  poawble  of  my  fellow- 


from  men's  minds  vain  opinions,  Battering  bopee,  f 
valuations,  imaginatioDs  as  one  tcemld,  and  the  like 
vinum  Dxmonum  (as  a  Father  calleth  poetry)  but  tt 
would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  men  poor 
shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indispositian. 
and  unpleasing  to  themselves  f 

A  melancholy,  a  too  general,  but  not,  I  tnist,  a  nni- 
veisal  truth! — and  even  where  it  does  apply,  yet  in 
many  instances  not  irremediable.  Sudi  at  least 
must  have  been  my  persuasion :  or  &e  pnaeot  work 
must  have  been  wittingly  vnitten  to  no  pnrpoae.  If 
I  believe  our  nature  fettered  to  all  this  wretchedneis 
of  head  and  heart  by  an  absolute  and  innate  neces- 
sity, at  least  by  a  necessity  which  no  human  power. 
no  eflbrts  of  reason  or  ekiqnenee  could  remove  or 
Jeseen ;  I  should  deem  it  even  presumptuous  to  aim 
at  other  or  higher  object  than  that  of  amvnng  a 
small  portion  of  the  reading  public. 

And  why  nott  whispers  worldly  prudence.  To 
amuse  though  only  to  amuse  our  visiten  is  wisdom  as 
well  as  good-nature,  where  it  is  presumption  to  at- 
tempt their  amendment  And  truly  it  would  be 
most  convenient  to  me  in  respects  of  no  triffing  im- 
portance, if  I  could  persuade  myself  to  take  the  ad- 
vice. Relaxed  by  these  principles  from  all  moral  ob- 
ligation, and  ambitioiis  of  procoiing  pastime  and  self- 
oblivion  for  a  race,  which  could  have  nothing  noUe 
to  remember,  nothing  desirable  to  anticipate,  I  might 
aspire  even  to  the  praise  of  the  critics  aiod  dilettante 
of  the  higher  circles  of  society ;  of  some  trasty  gmde 
of  blind  fashion ;  some  pleasant  Analyst  of  Tastk. 
as  it  exists  both  in  the  palate  and  the  soul;  some 
living  gauge  and  mete-wand  of  psst  and  present 
genius.  But  alas!  my  former  studies  would  still 
have  left  a  wrong  bias !  If  instead  of  perplexing  my 
oonMRoa  mnse  with  the  flights  of  Phito,  and  of  stiff 
ening  over  the  meditations  of  the  imperial  Stoic,  I 
had  been  laboring  to  imbibe  the  gay  spirit  of  a 
Casti,  or  had  employed  my  erudition,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  favored  few,  in  elucidating  the  interesting  de- 
formities of  ancient  Greece  and  India,  what  might  I 
not  have  hoped  from  the  sufl&age  of  those,  who  tnin 
in  wearineas  from  the  Bamdise  Lost— because  com- 
pared with  the  prurient  heroes  and  groteaque  mon- 
sters of  Italian  Romance,  or  even  with  the  naimiive 
dialogues  of  the  melodkNis  Metastaskv— that— ^  Ad- 
ventuRNH  Song, 


«Whieh 


the  ways  of  God  to  i 


has  been  found  a  poor  substitute  for  Grimaldi,  a  moat 
inapt  medicine  for  an  occasional  propensity  to  yawn  T 
For,  as  hath  been  decided,  to  fill  up  pleasantly  the 
brief  intervals  of  fashionable  pleasures,  and  above 
all  to  charm  away  the  dusky  Gnome  of  Eimul,  is  the 
chief  and  appropriate  business  of  the  Poet  and^^e 
Noveiitl!  This  duty  unfulfilled,  Apollo  vrill  have 
lavished  his  best  giffai  in  vain ;  and  Urania  henceforth 
must  be  content  to  inspire  Astronomers  alone,  and 
leave  the  Sons  of  Verse  to  more  amnsive  Patron- 
esses. And  yet— and  yet — but  it  will  be  time  to  be 
serious,  when  my  visiters  have  ntdoum. 
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E>ic  opoftel  ad  libram,  preiertim  mitcflnaDei  ceneris,  tofeodnm 
acoedere  leetorea,  ut  lolet  ad  cooTivium  conviTa  cirilu. 
CooTivaior  anoititDr  omnibni  ntiafaoere :  et  (amen  li  qaid 
appooitor.  qood  buyu  Aut  iUiiu  palato  non  reapondeai.  at 
hie  et  itie  arbane  durimalant,  et  alia  fercula  probaat*  ne 
qaid  eontriiient  eoDviTatorem.  Quit  eoim  eum  convivam 
ferat,  qtti  taotam  hoe  animo  Teniat  ad  meiwaiii.  ot  carpona 
qae  appoDuntur  nee  veaeatur  ipae,  nee  alioa  Tesei  tinat  1  et 
tameo  bia  qooque  reperiaa  indTiliorea,  qoi  palam.  qui  sine 
fine  damoent  ac  lacerent  opaa,  quod  Dunqoam  legerinU  Aat 
hoc  pluMiuam  neopkantiam  eat  damuara  qood  newiai. 

ERASMUS. 


The  mittician  may  tuns  hit  ixutmmeiit  io  private, 
ere  his  audience  have  yet  aawmbled ;  the  architect 
coDceals  the  foundation  of  his  building  beneath  the 
superBtructure.  But  an  author's  harp  must  be  tuned 
in  the  hearing  of  those,  who  are  to  understand  its  af- 
ter harmonies ;  the  foundation  stones  of  his  edifice 
roost  lie  open  to  common  view,  or  his  friends  will 
hesitate  to  trust  themselves  beneath  the  roof 

Ffom  periodical  liteniture  the  general  Reader 
deems  himself  entitled  to  expect  amusement,  and 
some  degree  of  information ;  and  if  the  writer  can 
convey  any  instruction  at  the  some  time  and  without 
demanding  any  additional  thought  (as  the  Irishman, 
in  the  hackneyed  jest,  is  said  to  have  passed  off  a 
light  guinea  between  two  halfpence)  this  superero- 
gaiory  merit  will  not  perhaps  be  taken  amiss.  I^fow 
amusement  in  and  for  itself  may  be  aflbided  by  the 
gratification  either  of  the  curiosity  or  of  the  passions. 
I  use  the  former  word  as  distinguished  from  the  love 
uf  knowledge,  and  the  latter  in  distinction  from  those 
emotions  which  arise  in  well  ordered  minds,  from  the 
(perception  of  truth  or  falsehood,  virtue  or  vice :— emo- 
tions, which  are  always  preceded  by  thought,  and 
linked  with  improvement  Again,  all  information 
pursued  without  any  wish  of  becoming  wiser  or  bet- 
ter thereby,  I  class  among  the  gratificatioiw  of  mere 
curiosity,  whether  it  be  sought  for  in  a  light  Novel 
or  a  grave  History.  We  may  therefore  omit  the  word 
Information,  as  included  either  in  Amusement  or  In- 
struction. 

The  present  Work  is  an  experiment;  not  whether 
a  writer  may  Aonsttfy  overlook  the  one,  or  nuxe8$ftdly 
omit  the  other,  of  the  two  elements  themselves,  which 
serious  Readers  at  least  persuade  themselves,  they 
pursue ;  but  whether  a  change  might  not  be  hazard- 
ed of  the  usual  onfer,  in  which  periodical  writers 
have  in  general  attempted  to  convey  them.  Having 
myself  experienced  that  no  delight  either  in  kind  or 
degree,  was  equal  to  that  which  accompanies  the  dis- 
tinct perception  of  a  fundamental  truth,  relative  to 
our  moral  being ;  having,  long  after  the  oompletkm 
of  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  learned  education,  dis- 
covered a  new  world  of  intellectual  profit  opening  on 
me — ^not  from  any  new  opinions,  but  lying,  as  it  were, 
at  the  roots  of  those  which  I  had  been  taught  in  child- 
hood in  my  Catechism  and  Spelling-book;  there  arose 
a  soothing  hope  in  my  mind  that  a  lesser  Public  might 
be  found,-  composed  of  perBODS  susceptible  of  the 
25  Hh 


delight,  and  desirous  of  attaining  it  by  the  s 
process.  I  heard  a  whisper  too  from  within,  (I  trust 
that  it  proceeded  from  Conscience  not  Vanity)  that  a 
duty  was  performed  in  the  endeavor  to  render  it  as 
much  easier  to  them,  than  it  had  been  to  me,  as  could 
be  efiected  by  the  united  c4krts  of  my  understand- 
ing and  imagination.* 

Actuated  by  this  impulse,  the  Writer  wishes,  in 
the  following  Essays,  to  convey  not  instruction  mere- 
ly, but  fundamental  instruction ;  not  so  much  to 
show  my  Reader  this  or  that  fact,  as  to  kindle  his 
own  torch  for  him,  and  leave  it  to  himself  to  choose 
the  particular  objects,  which  he  might  wish  to  ex- 
amine by  its  light  The  Friend  does  not  indeed 
exclude  from  his  plan  occasional  interludes,  and 
vacations  of  innocent  entertainment  and  promiscuous 
information ;  but  still  in  the  main  he  proposes  to  him- 
self the  communication  of  such  delight  as  rewards 
the  march  of  Truth,  rather  than  to  collect  the  flowers 
which  diversify  its  track,  in  order  to  present  them 
apart  from  the  homely  yet  fbodful  or  medicinal  herbs, 
among  which  they  had  grown.  To  refer  men's 
opinions  to  their  absolute  principles,  and  thence 
their  feelings  to  the  appropriate  ol^ects,  and  in  their 
true  degrees ;  and  finally,  to  apply  the  principles 
thus  ascertained,  to  the  formation  of  steadfast  cod- 
victions  concerning  the  most  important  questknis  of 
Pblitics,  Morality,  and  Religion— these  are  to  be  the 
objects  and  the  contents  of  this  work. 

Themes  like  these  not  even  the  genius  of  a  Plato  or 
a  Bacon  could  render  intelligible,  without  demanding 
from  the  reader  thought  sometimes,  and  AmENnoN 
generally.  By  thought  I  here  mean  the  voluntary 
production  in  our  own  minds  of  those  states  of  con- 
sciousness, to  which,  as  to  his  fondaroentel  facts,  the 
Writer  has  referred  us ;  while  attention  has  for 
its  olgect  the  order  and  connexion  of  Thoughts  and 
Images,  each  of  which  is  in  itself  already  and 
familiarly  known.  Thus  the  elements  of  Geometry 
require  attention  only;  but  the  analysis  of  our  pri- 
mary faculties,  and  the  investigation  of  all  the  abso- 
lute grounds  of  Religion  and  Morals,  are  impossible 
without  energies  of  thought  in  addition  to  the  efibrt 
of  Attention.    The  Friend  will  not  attempt  to  dia- 


*  In  eoofonnity  with  this  anzioua  wiah  I  ibaU  make  no 
apology  for  eabtjoining  a  Translation  of  my  Motto  to  this  Es- 
say. 

( lymulatum.)  A  reader  ahould  sit  down  to  a  book,  espe- 
cially of  the  miaoBllanaoas  kind,ss  a  weU-bohaved  visiter  doss 
to  a  baoqaet  The  master  of  the  feast  exerts  himself  to  sat- 
isfy all  bis  paesti;  but  if  after  all  his  care  and  pains  there 
sbonid  sdll  be  somethinff  or  other  pat  on  dw  table  that  doss 
dot  suit  this  or  that  person*s  taste,  they  politely  pass  it  over 
without  noticing  the  cireumstance,  and  commend  other  diahes, 
that  they  nay  not  distraii  their  kind  host,  or  throw  any  damp 
on  his  spirita.  For  who  eoold  tolerate  a  goest  that  accepted 
an  invitation  to  yon?  table  with  no  other  purpose  but  that  of 
finding  fault  with  every  thing  pot  before  him.  neither  eating 
himself,  or  auffering  others  to  eat  in  cororort.  And  yet  you 
may  fall  in  with  a  still  worse  wt  than  even  ihese,— with  churls 
that  io  all  companies  and  without  stop  or  stay  will  condemn 
and  pull  to  pieces  a  work  which  they  had  never  read.  But 
this  sinks  below  the  baaoness  of  an  Informer,  yea,  though  be 
were  a  false  wiuiess  to  boot !  The  man.  who  abases  a  thing 
of  which  he  is  utterly  ignorant,  unites  the  infamy  of  both~ 
and  in  addition  to  this,  makes  himself  the  pander  and  syoo- 
phaat  of  his  own  and  other  biso*s  envy  and  malignity. 
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gttiM  from  hiB  Readers  that  both  Attention  and 
Thought  are  Eflbrto,  and  the  latter  a  most  difficult 
and  laborious  Effort ;  nor  from  himself,  that  to  re- 
quire it  oAen  or  for  any  continuance  of  time  is  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  the  present  PuUicatioD, 
OTen  were  it  less  mcAgruous  than  it  unfortunately 
is  with  the  pi^nt  habits  and  punuils  of  English- 
men. Accordingly  I  shall  be  on  my  guard  to  make 
the  Numbers  as  few  as  possible,  which  would  re- 
quire from  a  well-educated  Reader  any  energy  of 
thought  and  voluntary  abstraction. 

But  Attention,  I  confess,  will  be  requisite  through- 
out, except  in  the  ezcursive  and  miscellaneous  Es- 
says that  will  be  found  interposed  between  each  of 
the  three  main  divisions  of  the  Work.  On  what- 
ever subject  the  mind  feels  a  lively  interest,  atten- 
tion, though  always  an  eflbrt,  becomes  a  delightful 
effiirt  I  should  be  quite  at  ease,  could  I  secure  for 
the  whole  Work  as  much  of  it,  as  a  card-party  of 
earnest  whist-playeis  oAen  expend  in  a  single  even- 
ing, or  a  lady  in  the  making-up  of  a  fiishu»iable 
dress.  But  where  no  interest  previously  exists,  at- 
tention (as  every  schoolmaster  knows)  can  be  pro- 
cured only  by  terror:  which  is  the  true  reason  why 
the  mutfori^  of  mankind  learn  nothing  systematically, 
except  as  school-boys  or  apprentices. 

Happy  shall  I  be,  fhxn  other  motives  besides  those 
of  self-interest,  if  no  fault  or  deficiency  on  my  part 
shall  prevent  the  Work  fiom  furnishing  a  presump- 
tive proofs  that  there  are  still  to  be  found  among  us 
a  respectable  number  of  Readers  who  are  desirous 
to  derive  pleasure  from  the  consdousness  of  being 
instructed  or  ameliorated,  and  who  feel  a  sufficient 
irUerett  as  to  the  foundations  of  their  own  opinions 
in  literature,  Politics,  Morals,  and  Religion,  to  affi>rd 
that  degree  of  attention,  without  which,  however 
men  may  deceive  themselves,  no  actual  progress 
ever  was  or  ever  can  be  made  in  that  knowledge, 
which  8U[^e8  at  once  both  strength  and  noarish- 


ESSAY  III. 


A'XX  '•f  irof^Ao^oy  ti|*v  Tiy(innf  tnpa"  ro9  rowpS  rov 

fih  tv'^w'j- 
OWo5  6av  *vn6  Ko^itw^d  twv,  Koi  '^ftd  t»v,  ^a;^^<Sv, 
*'  lix"^^  /»«V  »p«'  T19T0V  a'vT^'y,  xai  to'  0a'  (»•$•* 

's^stXov, 
'EirvXXfoif  Kat  xt^ird  rot^  mi  rcvrX/oirc  [UKpot^ 
XvXo'v  iiSov'f  vrw/ivX^tf  iwv,  *av6  0i0\lw,  *awnSCiv, 
AuaTOFH.  Uana 


Imitation.* 

Whan  I  reoeived  the  Mose  from  yoa,  I  found  her  millbd  and 

pampered. 
With  pompom  nnleDoei  and  terms,  a  eamVroni  hoge  Tirago. 
My  fint  sttsnOon  wat  applied  to  make  her  look  genteelly, 

*  Thia  Imitation  !■  printed  here  by  permimion  of  the  Au- 
thor, from  a  Series  of  fne  TranalationB  of  selected  Boenee 
from  AriMophaoes :  a  work,  gf  which  (ahoald  the  Antbor  be 
penaadsd  to  make  it  pvblic)  U  is  my  nuMt  detiberale  jodf- 


And  bring  ber  to  a  moderate  bulk  by  dint  of  lighter  diet 
I  Ted  her  witli  plain  honaehoid  phrase  and  cool  ftmiliai  Bikd, 
With  water-grael  episode,  with  MntimeDtal  jeliy. 
With  moral  mines-meat :  till  at  length  I  braogbt  her  wiita 
eompaae. 

In  the  preceding  Number  I  named  the  pmeDt 
undertaking  an  Experiment  The  explanatiai  will 
be  found  in  the  following  Letter,  vrritten  to  a  (^ 
respondent  during  the  first  attempt,  and  befiue  die 
phui  was  dtBcontinued  from  an  original  enor  in  the 
mode  of  circulation,  as  noticed  in  the  Fraftoe. 

ToRL. 

Dkar  Sib, 

When  I  fint  undertook  the  present  Publicaiion  ftr 
the  sake  and  with  the  avowed  object  of  referring  meo 
in  all  things  to  Pmnciplis  or  fundamental  troths,  I 
was  well  aware  of  the  obstacles  which  the  pIsa  itielf 
would  oppose  to  my  sucoeas.  For  in  order  to  the 
regular  attainment  of  this  olgect,  all  the  driest  aod 
least  attractive  Essays  must  appear  in  the  first  fiAeeo 
or  twenty  Numbers,  and  thm  sul^et  ne  to  the 
necessity  of  demanding  efiRirt  or  soliciting  patience  in 
that  part  of  the  Work  where  it  was  most  my  intereft 
to  secure  the  confidence  of  my  readers  by  winning 
their  fovoor.  Though  I  dared  warrant  for  the  plee- 
santniisB  of  the  journey  on  the  whole;  thoogfa  I 
might  promise  that  the  road  would,  for  the  far  greater 
part  of  it,  be  foond  plain  and  easy,  that  it  ?roaJd 
paaa  through  countries  of  various  prospect,  sod  tint 
at  everystage  there  would  be  a  change  of  oompaojr; 
it  still  remained  a  heavy  disadvantage,  diat  I  bad  lo 
start  at  the  foot  of  a  high  and  steep  hill:  and  Ifoe- 
aaw,  not  without  occasional  feelings  of  despoodeocy. 
that  during  the  slow  and  laborious  ascent  it  wwU 
require  no  common  management  to  keep  my  paeeen- 
gers  in  good  humour  with  tiie  vehicle  aod  its  driver. 
As  fiur  as  this  inconvenience  could  be  palliated  bf 
sincerity  and  previous  confessions,  I  have  no  reasn 
to  aocuse  myself  of  neglect.  In  the  praepectoi « 
Thb  Friend^  which  for  this  cause  I  re-printed  and 
annexed  to  the  first  number,  I  felt  it  wydaiyViHt- 
tana  such  as  might  be  inclined  to  patiooize  the  pob- 
lication,  that  I  must  submit  to  be  esteemed  dull  bf 
those  who  sought  chiefly  for  amusement:  aod  thiil 
hazarded  m^generol  coofeeaian,  though iamyo^ 
mind  I  foU  a  cheerful  confidence  that  it  would  app^ 
abnost  exclusively  to  the  earlier  Numbera.  I  coo^ 
not  therefore  be  aorpriaed,  however  much  J  oaqr 
have  been  depressed,  by  the  frequency  with  which 
you  hear  The  Friend  complained  of  for  ita  abatnee- 
neoi  and  obscurity ;  nor  did  the  highly  flattering  ai- 
presaiona,  with  which  you  accompanied  your  c«^ 
munication,  prevent  me  from  feeling  ita  truth  to  ^ 
whole  extent.  . 

An  aulhor'a  pen,  Uke  chUdren's  legs,  impiOTea  Vf 
exercise.  That  part  of  the  Wame  which  n*B  «" 
myself,  I  am  exerting  my  best  foculties  to  reino« 


meat,  and  nmoit  oooviolioB.  thai  it  will  romi  »  '^^ 
epoch  in  English  Literature,  and  open  o«r  •»?"•■, "_--- 
cal  and  rhythmical  wealth  is  the  rery  heart  of  oar  »»•«* 
of  which  ftw,  if  any,  asaong  oa  are  awai«> 
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A  man  long  accustDined  to  nlent  and  aolitaiy  medita- 
tioD,  in  proportion  as  he  increases  the  power  of  think- 
ing in  long  and  connected  trains,  is  apt  to  lose  or  less- 
en the  talent  of  commonicating  his  thoughts  with 
grace  and  perspieuj^.    Doubtless,  too,  I  have  in 
some  measure  injured  my  style,  in  respect  to  its  faci' 
lity  and  popularity,  from  having  almost  confined  my 
reading,  of  late  years,  lo  the  works  of  the  Ancients 
and  those  of  the  elder  Writers  in  the  modem  lan- 
goages.    We  insensibly  imitate  what  we  habitually 
admire;  and  an  aversion  to  the  epigrammatic,  uncon- 
nected periods  of  the  fashionable  Anglo-Gattiean 
taste  has  too  often  made  me  willing  to  forget,  that  the 
stately  march  and  difficult  evolutions,  which  chaiao- 
tarize  the  eloquence  of  Hooker,  Bacon,  Milton,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  an,  notwithstanding  their  intrinsic 
excellence,  still  less  suited  to  a  periodical  Essay. 
This  fiiult  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  oonrect;  though 
I  can  never  so  &r  sacrifice  my  judgment  to  the  de- 
sire of  being  immediately  popular,  as  to  cast  my  sen- 
tences in  the  French  moulds,  or  afiect  a  style  which 
an  ancient  critic  would  have  deemed  purposely  in- 
vented fbr  persons  troubled  with  the  asthma  to  read, 
and  fbr  those  to  comprehend  who  labor  under  the 
more^tiable  asthma  of  a  short-witted  intellect.    It 
cannot  but  be  iiquiious  to  the  human  mind  never  to 
be  called  mto  efibrt;  the  habit  of  receiving  pleasure 
without  any  exertioD  of  thought,  by  the  mere  ezdte- 
meat  of  curiosity  and  sensibility,  may  be  justly  rank- 
ed among  the  wont  efl^ts  of  habitual  novel  reading. 
It  is  trae  that  these  short  and  unconnected  sentences 
are  easily  and  instantly  nndenrtood :  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  wanting  all  the  cement  of  thoughts  as  well 
as  of  style,  all  th^  connections,  and  (if  you  vrill  for- 
give too  trivial  a  metaphor)  all  the  hooki^md-eyea  of 
the  memory,  they  ere  as  easily  forgotten:  or  rather, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  be  remembe^ 
edw— Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  those  who  confine  their 
reading  to  such  books  dwarf  their  own  fiunilties,  and 
finally  reduce  theur  understanding  to  a  depbmble 
hnbecility :  the  Ad  you  mentkm,  and  which  I  shall 
hereafter  make  use  of,  is  a  fair  instance  and  a  striking 
illuBtntbn.  Like  idle  morning  visiters,  the  brisk  and 
fareatfalesB  periods  hurry  in  and  hurry  oflT  in  quick 
and  profitless  succession;  each  indeed  fbr  the  mo- 
menta of  its  stay  prevents  the  pain  of  vacancy,  while 
itindnlges  the  love  of  sk>th;  but  all  together  they 
leave  the  mistress  of  the  house  (the  soul  I  mean)  flat 
and  exhausted,  incapable  of  attending  to  her  own 
ooDoeiDs,  and  unfitted  for  the  oonveisation  of  move 
ratkmal  guests. 

I  know  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  fostering  so  idle 
a  hope,  as  that  of  obtaining  acquittal  by  recrimina- 
tion ;  or  think  that  I  am  attacking  one  fiiult,  in  order 
that  its  opposite  may  escape  notice  in  the  noise  and 
smoke  of  the  battery.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  do 
my  best»  and  even  inake  all  allowable  sacrifices,  to 
raider  my  manner  more  attractive  and  my  matter 
more  generally  interesting.  In  the  establishment  of 
principles  and  fundamental  doctrines,  I  must  of  ne- 
eeasity  require  the  attention  of  my  reader  to  become 
ay  fellow-laborer.  The  primary  factiemeiitial  to  the 
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intelligibility  of  my  principles  I  can  prove  to  othen 
only  as  far  as  I  can  prevail  on  them  to  retire  into 
themtdves  and  make  their  own  minds  the  objects  of 
their  steadftst  attention.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
feel  too  deeply  the  importance  of  the  convictions, 
which  first  impelled  roe  to  the  present  undertaking 
to  leave  unattempted  any  honorable  means  of  recom 
mending  them  to  as  wide  a  circle  as  possible. 

Hitherto,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  been  employed  is 
laying  the  foundation  of  my  work.  But  the  propei 
merit  of  a  foundation  is  its  massiveness  and  solidity 
The  conveniences  and  ornaments,  the  gilding  and 
stucco  work,  the  sunshine  and  sunny  prospects,  will 
come  with  the  superstructure.  Yet  I  dare  not  flatter 
myselfl  that  any  endeavors  of  mine,  compatible  with 
the  duty  I  owe  to  truth  and  the  hope  of  permanent 
utility,  will  render  The  Fueno  agreeable  to  the  ma- 
jority of  what  is  called  the  reading  public  I  never 
expected  it.  How  indeed  could  I,  when  I  was  to 
bMTow  so  little  from  the  influence  of  passing  events, 
and  when  I  had  absolutely  excluded  from  my  plan 
all  appeals  to  personal  curioaity  and  personal  inte- 
rests 7  Yet  even  this  is  not  my  greatest  impediment. 
No  real  information  can  be  conveyed,  no  important 
enois  rectified,  no  widely-ii^jurious  pnrjudices  rooted 
up^  without  requiring  some  eflbrt  or  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  reader.  But  the  obstinate  (and  toward  a 
contemporary  Writer,  the  contemptuous)  aversion  to 
all  intellectual  efibrt  is  the  mother  evil  of  all  which 
I  had  proposed  to  war  against,  the  Queen  Bee  in  the 
hive  of  our  errors  and  misfortunes,  both  private  and 
national.  To  solicit  the  attention  of  those,  on  whom 
these  debilitating  causes  have  acted  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, would  be  no  less  absurd  than  to  recommend 
exercise  with  the  dumb-bells,  as  the  only  mode  of 
cure,  to  a  patient  paralytic  in  b9th  arms.  You,  my 
dear  Sir,  well  know,  that  my  expectations  were  more 
modest  as  well  as  more  rationaL  I  hoped  that  my 
readers  in  ganeml  would  be  aware  of  the  impracti- 
cabili^  of  suiting  every  Essay  to  every  taste  in  onjf 
period  of  the  work;  and  that  they  would  not  attribute 
wholly  to  the  author,  but  in  part  to  the  necessity  of 
his  plan,  the  austerity  and  absence  of  the  lighter 
graces  In  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  numbers.  In  my 
cheerful  moods  I  sometunes  flattered  myself,  that  a 
few  even  among  those,  who  foresaw  that  my  lucu- 
brations would  at  all  times  require  nxire  attention 
than  from  the  nature  of  their  own  emptoyments  they 
ooukl  aflSird  them,  might  yet  find  a  pleasure  in  sup- 
porting the  FuufD  during  its  mfancy,  so  as  to  give  it 
a  chance  of  attracting  the  notice  of  others,  to  whom 
its  style  snd  sul^ects  might  be  better  adapted.  But 
my  main  anchor  vras  the  hope,  thai  when  drcum- 
stances  gradually  enabled  me  to  adopt  the  ordinary 
means  of  making  the  publication  generally  known, 
there  might  be  found  throughout  the  Kingdom  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  meditative  minds,  who,  entertain- 
ing similar  convictions  with  myself)  and  gratified  by 
the  prospect  of  seeing  them  reduced  to  form  and  s|y»> 
tern,  would  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  woric  from 
the  very  circumstance  that  it  wanted  those  allure- 
of  tnasitoiy  inlereslv,  which  render  parlicalar 
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patronage  superfluous,  and  for  the  brief  season  of 
their  blow  and  fragrance  attract  the  eye  of  thousands, 
who  would  pass  unregarded 

■ ■  Flo  wen 

Of  lober  tint,  sod  Ilerbs  of  medicinal  powen. 

B.  T.  C. 

In  these  three  introductory  Numbers,  The  FxnnrD 
has  endeavored  to  realize  his  promise  of  giving  an 
honest  bill  of  fare,  both  as  to  the  objects  and  the 
style  of  the  Work.  With  reference  to  both  I  oon- 
eiade  with  a  prophecy  of  Simon  Grynnus,  from  his 
premonition  to  the  candid  Reader,  prefixed  to  Fiein- 
us's  translation  of  Plato,  published  at  Leyden,  1567. 
How  far  it  has  been  gradually  fulfilled  in  this  coun- 
try since  the  revolution  in  168B,  I  leave  to  my  candid 
and  intelligent  Readers  to  determine. 

*  Ac  dolet  raihi  quidem  deliciis  literarum  inescntos 
subiio  jam  homines  adeo  esse,  pnesertim  qui  Chrisll* 
anos  esse  profitentur,  nt  legere  nisi  quod  ad  pre- 
sentem  gustum  facit,  sustineant  nihil :  unde  et  dis- 
ciplina  et  philosophia  ipsa  jam  fere  prorsos  etiam  a 
doctis  negliguntur.  Quod  quidem  propositum  studi- 
orum  nisi  mature  cx>rrigetur,  tarn  magnum  rebus 
incommodum  dabit,  quam  dedit  barbaries  olim.  Fei^ 
tinax  res  barbaries  est  fiiteor;  sed  minus  potest 
tamen,  quam  ilia  persuasa  literatum,  pradentior  si 
KATioNK  caret,  sapientis  virtutisque  specie  \pisere 
lectores  circumduoens. 

Succedet  igitur,  ut  arbitror,  hand  ita  multo  post, 
pro  rastican4  ssculi  nosth  raditate  capatrix  ilia 
blandi-loquentia,  robur  animi  virilis  omne,  omnem 
Tirtutem  masculum  profligatara,  nisi  cavetur.' 

( 7 Vansbtfion.)— In  vciy  truth,  it  grieveth  me  that 
men,  those  especially  who  profess  themselves  to  be 
Christians,  should  be  so  taken  with  the  8weet  Baits 
of  Literature  that  they  can  endure  to  read  noting 
but  what  gives  them  immediate  gratification,  no 
matter  how  low  or  sensual  it  may  be.  Consequently, 
the  more  austere  and  disciplinary  branches  of  ^td- 
loBophy  itself,  are  almost  wholly  neglected,  even  by 
the  learned. — A  oouise  of  study  (if  such  reading, 
with  such  a  purpose  in  view,  could  deserve  that 
name)  which,  if  not  eorrecled  in  tame,  will  occasion 
worse  consequences  than  even  barbarism  did  in  the 
times  of  our  Ibreihthen.  Baribarism  is,  I  own,  a 
wilful  headstrong  thing;  but  with  all  its  blind  ob- 
stinacy it  has  less  power  of  doing  harm  than  this 
aelf-sufHcient,  self-satisfied  plain  good  contmon-tense 
sort  of  writing,  this  prudent  8aleab]0  popular  style 
of  composition,  if  it  be  deserted  by  Reasoti  and 
scientific  Insight ;  pitiably  decoying  the  minds  of 
men  by  an  imposing  show  of  amiaUeness,  and  prac- 
liieal  Wisdom,  so  thai  the  delighted  Reader  knowing 
«  nothing  knows  aU  about  almost  every  thing.  There 
will  succeed  thei«ibra  in  my  opinion,  and  that  too 
within  no  long  time,  to  (he  rudeness  and  rusticity  of 
our  age,  that  ensnaring'  meretricious  popidameiM  in 
Literature,  with  all  the  tricksy  humilities  of  the  am- 
bitious candidates  for  the  favorable  sofTrages  of  the 
judicious  Public,  which  if  we  do  not  take  good  care 
will  break  up  and  scatter  before  it  all  robustness  and 
Manly  vigor  «f  intellect,  all  roswiliivf  Arlitude  of 
▼irtua. 


ESSAY  IV. 


8i  Btiodo  qniB  Natma  et  Bationo  t 
mat,  Prmnrnptionis  raspicio  a  nobia  quam  kiop«iaas 
abeMe  debet.    MuUa  Antiqajtati,  oobiamet  nihil  i 
Nihiioe  voi  1  Nihil  mehercule,  niai  quod  omnia  omni  a 
Veritati  airoiramiu  et  BanctimoniiB. 

ULR.  RINOV.  De  ( 

(7V«nt/al>'«m.)— If  we  a»9ime  onhr  what  Natore  sod  Rem 
•on  have  craatad,  with  no  shadow  of  richt  can  we  be  tm- 
pectod  of  Presunivtion,  To  Antiquity  we  arrogate  naoy 
Ihinps,  to  ouraelvei  nothiog.  Nothing  1  Ay  nothing:  nn\em 
ind(>cd  it  be.  that  with  all  oar  atrength  we  arrogate  aU  thioga 
to  Troth  and  Moral  Ptoity- 


It  has  been  remarked  by  the  celebrated  Haludi, 
that  we  are  deaf  while  we  are  yawning.  The  same 
act  of  droiK'siness  that  stretches  open  our  mouths 
closes  our  ears.  It  is  much  the  same  in  acts  of  the 
understanding.  A  lazy  half-attentkm  amounts  to  a 
mental  yawn.  Where  then  a  subject,  that  demands 
thought,  has  been  thoughtfully  treated,  and  with  an 
exact  and  patient  derivation  from  its  principles,  we 
most  be  willing  to  exert  a  portion  of  the  same  efibrt 
and  to  fAtwA  with  the  author,  or  the  author  will  have 
thought  in  vain  for  us.  It  makes  little  diflerence  fai 
the  time  being,  whether  there  be  an  hiatus  oodtams 
in  the  reader's  attention,  or  an  hiatus  lacrymabiHs  in 
the  author's  manuscript.  When  this  occurs  daring 
the  perusal  of  a  work  of  known  authority  and  estab- 
lished feme,  we  honestly  lay  the  feult  on  our  own 
deficiency,  or  on  the  unfitness  of  our  prpsent  mood; 
but  when  it  is  a  contemporary  production^  over  which 
we  have  been  nodding,  it  is  fer  more  pleasant  to  pro- 
nounce it  insufferably  dull  and  obscure.  Indeed,  ss 
charity  begins  at  home,  it  would  be  unreasonable  io 
expect  that  a  reader  should  charge  himself  with  lack 
of  intellect,  when  the  efiect  may  be  equally  well  ac- 
counted for  by  declaring  the  author  unintelligible; 
or  that  he  should  accuse  his  ovm  inattention,  when 
by  half  a  dozen  phrases  of  abuse,  as  "keavy  sluf, 
metaphorical  jargon,"  &c.,  he  can  at  once  excose  hii 
laziness,  and  gratify  his  pride,  soom,  and  envy.  To 
similar  impulses  we  must  attribute  the  praaaea  of  a 
true  modem  reader,  when  he  meets  with  a  work  ia 
the  true  modem  taste:  videhoet,  either  in  skipping, 
unconnected,  short-winded  asthmatic  aentcncest  ss 
easy  to  be  tmderslood  as  impossible  to  be  remeitt- 
berod,  in  which  the  merest  oommon-pJace  acquires  a 
momentary  poignancy,  a  petty  titiliating  sting,  from 
afiected  point  and  wilful  antithesis;  or  alee  in  strat- 
ting  and  rounded  periods^  in  which  the  ampliest  tn- 
isms  are  btown  up  into  illnstiioas  bubbles  by  help  of 
fihn  and  inflatkn.  "Ay!"  (quoth  the  delighled 
reader)  '<this  is  sense,  this  is  genius!  this  I  under 
stand  and  admire!  /  have  thought  ike  very  same  a 
hundred  times  mifsdfr  In  other  words,  this  inaa 
has  reminded  me  of  my  own  cleverness,  and  there- 
fore I  admire  him.  O!  for  one  piece  of  egotiam  that 
presents  itself  under  its  own  honest  bare  faee  of  **! 
myself  I,"  then  are  fiffy  that  steal  out  in  the  raaak  of 
facisns  and  tUe^sais. 
It  has  ever  been  my  offtokn,  that  an  exoeasive  aoh* 
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dtude  to  avoid  the  use  of  our  firat  personal  proooon 
more  oAen  has  iia  source  in  conscious  selfishness  than 
in  true  seir-oblivioo.  A  quiet  observerbf  human  fol- 
lies may  oHen  amuse  or  sadden  his  thoughts  by  de- 
tectijig  a  perpetual  feeling  of  purest  egotism  through 
a  long  masquerade  of  Disguises,  the  half  of  which, 
had  old  Proteus  been  master  of  as  many,  would  have 
wearied  out  the  patience  of  Menelaus.  I  say,  the 
patience  only :  for  it  would  ask  more  than  the  simpli- 
city of  Polypheme,  with  his  one  eye  extinguished,  to 
be  deceived  by  so  poor  a  repetition  of  Nobcdy.  Yet  I 
can  with  strictest  truth  assure  my  Readers  that  with 
•a  pleasure  comlyned  with  a  sense  of  weariness  I  see 
the  nigh  approach  of  that  point  of  my  labors,  in  which 
I  can  convey  my  opinions  and  the  workings  of  my 
heart  without  reminding  the  Reader  obtrusively  of 
myself.  But  the  frequency,  with  which  I  have  spoken 
in  my  own  person,  recalls  my  apprehensions  to  the 
second  danger,  which  it  was  my  hope  to  guard 
against;  the  probable  charge  of  Arrogance,  or  pre- 
sumption, both  for  daring  to  dissent  from  the  opinions 
of  great  authorities,  and,  in  my  following  numben 
perhaps,  from  the  general  opinion  concerning  the  true 
value  of  certain  authorities  deemed  great.  The  word, 
IVesumplion,  I  vpprophate  to  the  internal  feeling,  and 
Anogaoce  to  the  way  and  manner  of  outwardly  ex- 
fvessiflg  ourselves. 

As  no  man  can  rightfully  be  condemned  without 
reference  to  some  definite  law,  by  the  knowledge  of 
which  he  might  have  avoided  the  given  fault,  it  is 
necessary  so-  to  define  the  constituent  qualities  and 
conditions  of  arrogancc^that  a  reason  may  be  assign- 
able why  we  pronounce  one  man  guilty  and  acquit 
another.  For  merely  to  call  a  person  arrogant  or  most 
arrogant  can  convict  no  one  of  the  vice  except  pei^ 
haps  the  accuser.  1  was  once  present,  when  a  young 
man  who  had  left  his  books  and  a  glass  of  water  to 
join  a  convivial  parly,  eachof  whom  had  nearly  fin> 
ished  his  second  bottle,  was  pronounced  very  drunk 
by  the  whole  party — "  he  looked  so  strange  and  pale!" 
Many  a  man  who  has  contrived  to  hide  his  ruling 
passion  or  predonunant  defect  from  himself,  will  be- 
tray the  same  to  dispassionate  observers,  by  his  prone- 
ness  on  all  occasions  to  suspect  or  accuse  otheis  of  it 
Now  amgance  and  Presumpdoo,  like  all  other  moral 
qualities,  most  be  shown  by  some  act  or  conduct : 
and  this  too  must  be  an  act  that  implies,  if  not  an  im- 
mediate concurrence  of  the  Will,  yet  some  faulty  con- 
stitution of  the  Moral  Uabiis.  For  all  criminality  sup- 
poses its  essentials  to  have  been  within  the  power  of 
the  Agent  Either  therefore  the  facts  adduced  do  of 
themselves  convey  the  whole  proof  of  the  chvrge, 
and  the  question  rests  on  the  truth  or  accuracy  with 
which  they  have  been  stated ;  or  they  acquire  their 
character  from  the  circumstances.  I  have  looked 
into  a  ponderous  Review  of  the  Corpuscular  Philoso- 
phy by  a  Sicilian  Jesuit,  in  which  the  acrimonious 
Father  frequently  expreeies  his  doubt  whether  he 
should  pronounce  Boyle  or  Newton  more  impious 
than  presumptuous,  or  more  presuropluous  t);an  impi- 
ous. They  hod  both  attacked  the  reigning  opinions 
oD  most  important  subjerta.  opinions  sanctioned  by 
the  greatest  names  of  antiquity,  and  by  the  general 


Bufirage  of  their  learned  Contemporaries  or  immedi- 
ate Predecessors.  Locke  was  assailed  with  a  full 
cry  ibr  his  presumption  in  having  deserted  the  philo- 
sophical system  at  that  time  generally  received  by 
the  UniveiBities  of  Europe ;  and  of  late  years  Dr. 
Priestley  bestowed  the  epithets  of  arrogant  and  inso- 
lent on  Keid,  Beattie,  &c.,  fo^  presuming  to  arraign 
certain  opim'ons  of  Mr.  Locke,  himself  repaid  in  kind 
by  many  of  his  own  countrymen  ibr  his  theological 
novelties.  It  will  scarcely  be  affirmed,  that  these 
accusations  were  all  of  them  just,  or  that  any  of  them 
were  fit  or  courteous.  Must  we  therefore  say,  that 
in  order  to  avow  doubt  or  di^ibolief  of  a  popular  per- 
suasion without  arrogance,  it  is  required  that  the  dis- 
sentient should  know  himself  to  possess  the  genius, 
and  foreknow  that  he  should  acquire  the  reputation, 
of  Locke,  Newton,  Boyle,  or  even  of  a  Heid  or  Beat- 
tie?  But  as  this  knowledge  and  prescience  are  im- 
possible in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  and  could 
mean  no  more  than  a  strong  inword  conviction,  it  is 
manifest  that  such  a  rule,  if  it  were  universally  es- 
tablished, would  encourage  the  presumptuous,  and 
condemn  modest  and  humble  minds  alone  to  silence. 
And  as  this  silence  could  not  acquit  the  individual's 
own  mind  of  presumption,  unless  it  were  accompa- 
nied by  conscious  acquiescence;  Modesty  itself  must 
become  an  inert  quality,  which  even  in  private  soci- 
ety never  displays  its  charms  more  unequivocally 
than  in  its  mode  of  reconciling  moral  deference  with 
intellectual  courage,  and  general  diffidence  with  sin- 
cerity in  the  avowal  of  the  particular  conviction. 

We  must  seek  then  elsewhera  for  the  true  marks, 
by  which  Presamption  or  Arrogance  may  be  detect- 
ed, and  on  which  the  charge  may  be  grounded  with 
little  hazard  of  mistake  or  injustice.  And  as  I  confine 
my  present  observations  to  literatoro,  I  deem  such 
criteria  neither  difficult  to  determine  or  to  apply. 
The. first  mark,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  frequent  bare 
assertion  of  opinions  not  generally  received,  witljout 
condescending  to  prefix  or  annex  the  facts  and  rea- 
sons on  which  such  opinions  were  formed ;  especially 
if  this  absence  of  logical  courtesy  is  sup^ied  by  con- 
temptuous or  abusive  treatment  of  such  as  happen  to 
doubt  of,  or  oppose,  the  decisive  ipse  dixi.  But  to 
assert,  however  nakedly,  that  a  passage  in  a  lewd  no- 
vel, in  which  the  Sacred  Writings  are  denounced  as 
more  likely  to  pollute  the  young  and  innocent  mind 
than  a  romance  notorious  for  its  indecency — to  assert, 
\  say,  that  such  a  passage  ai|nies  equal  impudence 
and  ignorance  in  its  author,  at  the  time  of  writing  and 
publishing  il'— this  is  not  arrogance;  although  to  a 
vast  minority  of  the  decent  part  of  our  countrymen  it 
would  be  superfluous  as  a  truism,  if  it  were  exclu- 
sively an  author's  business  to -convey  or  revive  know- 
ledge, and  not  sometimes  hii*  duty  to  awaken  the  in- 
dignation of  his  Reader  by  the  cxpreioiinn  of  bis  own. 

A  second  species  of  this  iinamiahlc  quality,  which 
has  often  been  distinguislied  by  the  name  of  War- 
burtonian  arrogance,  belrnys  ifself.  not  as  in  the  fbr> 
raer,  by  proud  or  petulant  oniij-sion  of  proof  or  argu- 
ment, but  by  the  habit  of  ascribing  weakness  of 
intellect,  or  wont  of  taste  and  sensibility,  or  hard- 
ness of  heart,  or  corruption  of  morel  principle*  to  all 
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wbo  deny  the  troth  of  the  doctrine,  or  the  mifiicieiicy 
of  evidence,  or  the  faimeM  of  the  reaeoning  ad- 
duced in  its  support  This  is  indeed  not  enentially 
difierent  from  the  first,  bat  aasameB  a  separate  chai^ 
acter  from  its  accompaniments  :  for  though  both  the 
doctrine  and  its  proofs  may  have  been  legitimately 
supplied  by  the  undeptanding,  yet  the  bitterness  of 
personal  crimination  will  resolve  itself  into  naked 
assertion.  We  are,  therefore,  authorized  by  experi- 
ence, and  justified  on  the  principle  of  self-defence 
and  by  the  law  of  fiiir  retaliation,  in  attributing  it  to 
avicious  temper,  arrogant  from  irritability,  or  irri- 
table from  arrogance.  This  learned  arrogance  ad- 
mits of  many  gradations,  and  is  palliated  or  aggra- 
vated, accordingly  as  the  point  in  dispute  has  been 
more  or  less  controverted,  as  the  reasoning  bean  a 
greater  or  smaller  proportion  to  the  virulence  of  the 
personal  detraction,  and  as  the  persons  or  parties, 
who  are  the  objects  of  it,  are  more  or  less  respected, 
more  or  less  worthy  of  respect* 

Lastly,  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  just  imputation  of 
presumption  when  an  individual  obtrades  on  the 
public  eye,  with  all  the  high  pretensions  of  origin- 
ality, opinions  and  observations,  in  regard  to  which 
be  mast  plead  wilful  ignorance  in  order  to  be  ac- 
quitted of  dishonest  plagiarism.  On  the  same  seat 
must  the  writer  be  placed,  who  in  a  disquisition  on 
any  important  subject  proves,  by  falsehoods  either 
of  omission  or  of  poeitive  error,  that  he  has  neglect- 
ed to  possess  himself,  not  only  of  the  information 
requisite  for  this  particular  subject,  bnt  even  of 
those  acquiremients,  and  that  general  knowledge, 
which  could  alone  anthorise  him  to  commence  a 
public  instractor  :  this  is  an  oBRce  which  cannot  be 
procured  gratis.  The  industry,  necessary  for  the 
due  exercise  of  its  functions,  is  its  purchase-money ; 
and  the  absence  or  insufficiency  of  the  same  is  so 
far  a  species  of  dishonesty,  aqd  implies  a  presump- 
tion in  the  literal  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 


*Hsd  file  aathor  of  the  Divine  Legalion  of  Moses  more 
skilfully  aiip^riated  bis  ooane  eloqaeoee  of  abase,  his  ew- 
tonary  aamiranee  of  the  idiotey.  both  in  bead  and  boart  of 
all  bis  opponents ;  if  be  bad  employed  those  rifforoni  argn- 
mrata  of  bis  own  vehement  humor  in  the  derence  of  Troths 
aeknowledted  and  reverenced  by  learned  men  in  general; 
or  if  be  bad  oonfined  them  to  the  names  of  Chubb,  Wool- 
Btoo,  and  other  preearson  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine ;  we  sboold 
perhaps  ■till  charaeterise  his  mode  of  controversy  by  its  rude 
violenee,  but  notao  often  have  beard  his  name  used,  even  by 
those  who  have  never  read  bis  WTitings,  as  a  proverbial  ez- 
pressioo  of  learned  Arroitanoe.  But  when  a  novel  and  doabt- 
fhl  hypothesis  of  bis  own  formation  was  the  citadel  to  be 
defended,  and  bis  mepbitic  hand-crenados  were  thrown 
with  the  fury  of  a  lawless deipotiim  at  the  fair  reputation  of 
a  Bykes  and  a  Laidner,  we  not  only  confirm  the  verdict  of 
bis  independent  contemporaries,  but  cease  to  wonder,  that 
arrogance  should  render  man  an  ol^ect  of  contempt  in  many, 
and  of  avenion  m  all  instances,  when  it  was  capable  of  hur- 
rying a  CbriMian  teaoher  of  equal  talents  and  learning  into 
a  slanderous  vnlgsrity,  which  escspes  our  disgust  only  when 
we  see  the  writer's  own  reputation  the  sole  victim.  But 
throughout  his  great  work,  and  the  pamphlets  in  which  he 
supported  it,  he  always  seems  to  write  at  if  he  had  deemed 
it  a  duty  of  deeoram  to  publish  his  ftocies  on  tbo  Mosaic 
Law,  ss  the  Law  itself  was  doliverod.  that  is,  "  in  thunders 
and  lightnings  T'  or  ss  if  be  had  applied  to  hit  own  book 
instead  of  the  sacred  mount,  the  menace— TAflre  gkaU  not 
§kmidt0ft€kUbMke§kaU9ffrtlifh9t9tu49r9k9tlkr9m0k. 


the  word.    He  htt  taken  a  thing  before  he  had  ae 
quiredany  right  or  title  thereto. 

If  in  addition  to  this  unfiineas  which  every  man 
possesses  the  means  of  ascertaining,  hia  aim  abookl 
be  to  unsettle  a  general  belief,  closely  connected 
with  public  and  private  quiet ;  and  if  hia  language 
and  manner  be  avowedly  calculated  for  the  illiterate 
(and  perhaps  licentiotis)  part  of  his  oountrymen ; 
disgusting  as  his  presumption  must  appear,  it  is  yet 
lost  or  evanescent  in  the  close  neighborhood  of  his 
guilt  That  Hobbes  translated  Homer  in  English 
verse  and  published  his  translation,  furnishes  no 
poeitive  evidence  of  his  self-conceit  though  it  im- 
plies a  great  hick  of  self-knowledge  and  of  acquaim- 
ance  with  the  nature  of  poetry.  A  etnmg  wish 
often  imposea  itself  on  the  mind  for  an  actual  pow- 
er ;  the  mistake  is  fovored  by  the  innocent  pleasare 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  venification,  perhaps 
by  the  approbation  of  intimates;  and  the  candidate 
asks  from  more  impartial  readen,  that  sentence, 
which  Nature  has  not  enabled  him  to  anticipate. 
But  when  the  philosopher  of  Malmsbuiy  waged 
war  with  Wallis  and  the  fundamental  truths  of  pure 
geometry,  every  instance  of  his  grass  ignorance  and 
utter  miaoonoeption  of  the  very  elements  of  the 
science  he  propoeed  to  confute,  furnished  an  onan- 
swerable  foot  in  proof  of  hia  high  preaumptian ;  and 
the  confident  and  insulting  language  of  the  attack 
leave*  the  judidooa  reader  in  aa  little  doubt  of  his 
gross  arrogance.  An  illiterate  mechanic,  when  mis- 
taking some  diaturbanee  of  his  nerves  4br  a  miracu- 
lous call  proceeds  alone  to  convert  a  tribe  of  aavages, 
whose  language  he  can  have  no  natural  means  of 
acquiring,  may  have  been  misled  by  impulaea  v«y 
diflbrent  from  those  of  high  self-opinion ;  but  the 
illiterate  perpetrator  of  •<  the  Age  of  Reason,*'  must 
have  had  Ats  very  conacienoe  atupified  by  the  habito- 
al  intoxication  of  preaomptwnia  arrogance,  and  hk 
common-aenae  oveMslouded  by  the  vapoia  from  his 
heart 

As  loQg  therefore  as  I  obtrude  no  nnaupported  ai- 
aertiooB  on  my  Readers;  and  aa  kmg  as  I  atate  my 
opinions  and  the  evidence  which  induced  or  compel' 
led  me  to  adopt  them,  with  calmneas  and  that  diffi- 
dence in  myself,  which  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  a  firm  belief  in  the  jaatneas  of  the  opimooi 
themselves;  whUe  I  attack  no  man's  private  lift 
from  any  cause,  and  detract  fiom  no  man's  honors  in 
his  public  character,  from  the  truth  of  hia  doctrines, 
or  the  merita  of  his  compoaitionB,  without  deiailiog 
all  my  reasons  and  resting  the  result  solely  on  the  a^ 
guments  adduced;  while  I  moreover  explain  fully 
the  rootivee  of  duty,  which 'influenced  me  in  resolv 
ing  to  institute  such  investigation ;  while  I  confine  all 
asperity  of  censure,  and  all  expressions  of  contempt, 
to  groas  Tiolations  of  truth,  honor,  and  decency,  to 
the  base  corrupter  and  the  detected  slanderer;  while 
I  write  on  no  sul]!)ect,  which  I  have  not  studied  with 
my  best  attention,  on  no  sulgect  which  my  education 
and  acquirements  have  incapacitated  me  from  pro- 
periy  understanding;  and  above  all,  while  I  approve 
myaelf,  alike  in  praise  and  in  blame,  in  eloae  reason- 
ing and  in  impiiiion«i  dectoation,  a  ataady  nmiD 
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to  the  two  best  and  nirast  friendi  of  all  men.  Troth 
and  Honesty  ;  I  will  not  fear  an  aocuaation  if  either 
FresumptUm  or  Arrogonct  fiom  the  good  and  the 
wise:  1  shall  pity  it  fiom  the  weak,  and  despise  it 
from  the  wicked. 


ESSAY  V. 


In  eodem  psetore  nolloni  eit  bonMtoram  turpiomqae  eontor- 
tium :  et  eogilaie  optima  umtti  et  deterrinft  Don  magM  eat 
uniiM  aiuiiUB  qasm  ^jiudam  bomiDit  bonuin  omb  ae  maluin. 
QUINTIUAN. 

There  ii  no  Mlowihip  of  honor  sod  bawnaH  Id  the  saoM 
breast  I  and  to  combiDO  the  beat  and  the  wont  densna  ia  do 
more  poMible  in  ooe  miod,  than  it  ia  for  the  aajneman  to  be 
at  the  iame  inatant  rirtnous  and  ricious. 

Cocnitio  reritatis  omnia  falaa,  ai  mode  preferantor.  etiam 
qaa  prina  inaudita  ennt,  et  dUodicare  et  aabvertere  idooea 
est.  AUGUerriNUS. 

A  kaowledge  of  the  troth  ia  equal  to  the  taak  both  ofdie- 
oernint  and  of  confuiiog  all  falae  aaaertiona  and  erroneoni 
argumenta,  though  never  before  met  with,  if  only  tber  may 
freely  be  brooght  forward. 


I  HATS  said,  that,  my  very  system  compels  me  to 
make  every  &ir  appeal  to  the  feelings*  the  imagina- 
tion, and  even  the  fimcy.  If  these  are  to  be  with- 
held from  the  service  of  tmth,  virtue,  and  happiness, 
to  what  purpose  were  they  given  f  in  whose  service 
are  they  retained  7  I  have  indeed  considered  the  dis- 
proportion of  hofl^an  passions  to  their  ordinary  ob- 
jects among  the  strongest  internal  evidences  of  our 
future  destination,  and  the  attempt  to  restore  them  to 


fiom  the  Untvenity.  The  apackms  outer  court  of  the 
palace  was  crowded  with  men  and  woaen,  a  sea  of 
heads,  with  a  number  of  children  rising  out  of  it 
fiom  their  fathers'  shoulders.  After  a  bun  of  two 
hours*  expectation,  the  avant-conrier  rode  at  full  speed 
into*  the  Court  At  the  loud  cracks  of  his  long  whip 
and  the  trampling  of  his  horw's  hoofi,  the  ooiversal 
shock  and  thrill  of  emotion — ^I  have  not  laoguage  to 
convey  it— expressed  as  it  was  in  such  manilbli 
looks,  gestures,  and  attitudes,  yet  with  ^ne  and  die 
same  feeling  in  the  eyes  of  all !  Recovering  fiom 
the  first  inevitable  contagion  of  syropelhy,  I  involun- 
tarily exclaimed,  though  in  a  language  to  myself 
alone  intelligible,  "0  man!  ever  nobler  than  thy 
cinrnmstances!  Spread  but  the  mist  of  obscure  feel- 
ing over  any  ibrm,  and  even  a  woman  incapable  of 
blessing  or  of  injury  to  thee  shall  be  welcomed  with 
an  intensity  of  emotton  adequate  to  the  rsoeptkxi  of 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world  V* 

To  a  creature  so  highly,  so  fearfully  gifted,  who, 
alienated  as  he  is  by  a  sorcery  scarcely  leas  mystori- 
ons  than  the  nature  on  which  it  vb  exercised,  yet  like 
the  fiibled  son  of  Jove  in  the  evil  day  of  his  sensual 
bewitchment,  lifts  the  spindles  and  distafls  of  Obb- 
phale  with  the  arm  of  a  giant.  Truth  is  self-restora- 
tion: for  that  which  is  the  correlative  of  Truth,  the 
existence  of  absolute  Life,  is  the  only  object  which 
can  attract  towards  it  the  whole  depth  and  mass  of 
his  fluctuating  Being,  and  alone  thereibre  can  unite 
Calmness  with  £levation.  But  it  must  be  Truth 
without  alloy  and  unsophisdcated.  It  is  by  the  agency 
of  indistinct  conceptions,  as  the  counterfeits  of  the 
Ideal  and  Transcendent,  that  evil  and  vanity  exercise 
their  tyranny  on  the  feelings  of  roan.    The  Powers 


their  rightful  claimants,  the  most  imperious  duty  and    of  Darkness  are  politic  if  not  wise ;  but  surely  nothing 


the  noblest  task  of  genius.  The  verbal  enunciation 
of  this  master-truth  could  scarcely  be  new  to  me  at 
any  period  of  my  life  since  earliest  youth ;  but  I  well 
remember  the  particular  time,  when  the  words  first 
became  more  than  words  to  me,  when  they  incorpo- 
mted  with  a  living  conviction,  and  took  their  place 
among  the  realities  of  my  being.  On  some  wide 
common  or  open  heath,  peopled  with  Ant-hills, 
during  some  one  of  the  grey-cloudy  days  of  the  late 
Autumn,  many  of  my  Readeis  may  have  noticed  the 
eflect  of  a  sudden  and  momentary  flash  of  sunshine 
on  all  the  countless  little  animals  within  his  view, 
aware  too  that  the  self-eame  influence  was  darted  co- 
inatantaneously  over  all  their  swarming  cities  as  fiir 
as  his  eye  could  reach*;  may  have  observed,  with 


can  be  more  irrational  in  the  pretended  children 
of  Light,  than  to  enlist  themselves  imder  the  bannen 
of  Truth,  and  yet  rest  their  hopes  on  an  alliance  vnth 
Delusion. 

Among  the  numerous  artifices,  by  which  austere 
truths-  are  to  be  softened  down  into  palatable  felse- 
hoods,  and  Virtue  and  Vice,  like  the  atoms  of  Epicu- 
rus, to  receive  that  insensible  dmamen  which  is  to 
make  them  meet  each  other  half  way,  I  have  an 
especial  dislike  to  the  expression.  Pious  Frauds. 
Piety  indeed  shrinks  from  the  very  phrase,  as  an  at- 
tempt to  mix  poison  with  the  cup  of  Blessing:  while 
the  expediency  of  the  measuref  which  this  phrase 
was  ftaroed  to  recommend  or  palliate,  appears  more 
and  more  suspicious,  as  the  range  of  our  experience 


what  a  kindly  force  the  gleam  stirs  and  quickens  ,  widens,  and  our  aoqtmintance  with  the  records  of 
them  all !  and  will  have  experienced  no  unpleastir- 1  History  becomes  more  extensive  and  accurate.  One 
able  shock  of  feeling  in  seeing  myriads  of  myriads  |  of  the  most  seductive  arguments  of  Infidelity  grounds 
of  living  and  sentient  beings  united  at  the  same  mo- '  itielf  on  the  numerous  passages  in  the  woriu  of  the 

Christian  Fathers,  asserting  the  lawfulness  of  Deceit 
for  a  good  purpose.  That  the  Fathers  held,  almost 
without  exception,  "That  wholly  without  breach  of 
dut]f  it  is  allowed  to  the  Teachers  and  heads  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  employ  artifices,  to  intermix 
falsehoods  with  truths,  and  especially  to  deceive  the 
enemies  of  the  faith,  provided  only  they  hereby  serve 
visit  to  the  Baron  Von  Hartzbeig's  seat,  five  miles    the  interests  of  Truth  and  the  advantege  of  man- 


ment  in  one  gay  sensation,  one  joyous  activity !  But 
awful  indeed  is  the  same  appearance  in  a  multitude 
of  rational  beings,  our  fellow-men,  in  whom  too  the 
effect  is  produced  not  so  much  by  the  external  occa- 
sion as  from  the  active  quality  of  their  own  thoughts. 
I  had  walked  from  Gottingen  in  the  year  1799.  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  on  her 
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kind,***  is  the  unwilling  confession  of  Ribof  :  (Pro- 
gram, de  (kamomia  Patrum.)  St  Jerom,  as  is  shown 
by  the  citalions  of  this  learned  Theologian,  boldly 
attributes  this  management  (Jalsilalem  dispenmdvam) 
even  to  the  Apostles  themselves.  But  why  sp^ak  I 
of  the  advantage  given  to  the  opponents  of  Christian- 
ity f  Alas!  to  this  doctrine  chie6y,  and  to  the  prac- 
tices derived  from  it,  we  must  attribute  the  utter 
corruption  of  the  Religion  itself  for  so  many  ages,  and 
even  now^ver  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civilivd 
world.  By  a  system  of  accommodating  Truth  to 
Falsehood,  the  Pastots  of  the  Church  gradually 
changed  the  life  and  Kght  of  the' Gospel  into  the  very 
superstitions  which  they  were  commissioned  to  dis- 
perse, and  thus  paganized  Christianity  in  order  to 
ehriHen  Paganism.  At  this  very  hour  £urope  groans 
and  bleeds  in  consequence. 

So  much  in  proof  and  exemplification  of  the  pro- 
bable expediency  of  pious  deception,  as  suggested  by 
its  known  and  recorded  ccHisequences.  An  honest 
man,  however,  possesses  a  clearer  light  than  that  of 
History.  He  knows,  that  by  sacrificing  the  law  of 
his  raason  to  the  maxim  of  pretended  prudence,  he 
Durchases  the  sword  with  the  loss  of  the  arm  that  is 
to  wield  it  The  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  own 
moral  being,  are^  the  ground  and  condition  of  all 
other  duties;  and  to  set  our  nkture  at  strife  with  it- 
self for  a  good  purpose,  implies  the  same  sort  of  pru- 
dence, as  a  priest  of  Diana  would  have  manifested, 
who  should  have  proposed  to  dig  up  the  celebrated 
charcoal  foundations  of  the  mighty  Temple  of  Ephe- 
sus,  in  order  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  bumt-oflferings  on 
its  altars.  Truth,  Virtue  and  Happiness,  may  be 
distinguished  from  each  other,  but  cannot  be  divided. 
They  subsist  by  a  mutual  co-inherance,  which  gives 
a  shadow  of  divinity  eren  to  our  human  nature. 
"  Will  ye  speak  deceitfully  for  God  f"  is  a  searching 
question,  which  most  afiectingly  represents  the  grief 
and  impatience  of  an  imcorrupted  mind  at  perceiving 
a  good  cause  defended  by  ill  means :  and  assuredly 
if  any  temptation  can  provoke  a  well-regulated  teln- 
per  to  intolerance,  it  is  the  shameless  assertion,  that 
Truth  and  Falsehood  are  indlfierent  in  their  own 
natures;  that  the  former  is  as  often  injurious  (and 
therefore  criminal)  and  the  latter  on  many  occasicMOS 
as  beneficial  (and  consequently  meritorioos)  as  the 
former.  * 

T  feel  it  incumbent  on  me,  thepfore,  to  place  im- 
mediately before  my  Readers^i^  the  fullest  and  clear- 


*  httegrum  omnino  Do€ior&ui  tflbtttH*  CkristiwittJIintU- 
titibut  u$e^  ut  dolo9  ver»ntt  faUa  verif  intermiseaiU  et 
n^nimiM  relieionis  kostet  fellant,  dummodo  vcritatit  cmm- 
modis  et  utilitati  ituervant. — I  trust,  I  need  not  add,  that  the 
impataiion  of  nich  princtpleB  of  aetion  to  the  firat  impired 
Prapaffaton  of  Ghrutianity,  ia  founded  on  (ho  itreSB  miaeen- 
atruetion  of  those  paaaafoa  in  the  writinga  of  Sc.  Paul,  in 
which  the  neceaaitjr  of  employioff  differeoi  arsumenta  to  oien 
of  different  capacttiea  and  prejudicei,  is  suppoaed  apd  ac- 
eeded  to.  In  other  words,  St.  Paul  atroro  to  speak  intelliiri- 
Uy,  willinsly  aacriflead  lodifieroit  things  to  maUen  of  im- 
portance, and  acted  courteously  as  a  onan,  io  order  to  win 
attention  as  an  Apostle.  A  traveller  prefers  for  daily  use  the 
coin  of  the  nation  through  which  be  is  pasning,  to  bullion  or 
Che  mintage  of  bitrown  oouairy:  and  is  i  his  to  juitiiy  a  aoc- 
eeeding  tnTeller  La  the  use  of  connterfeit  coin  ? 


est  light,  the  whole  question  of  moral  obligation  re- 
specting the  communication  of  Truth,  its  extent  and 
conditions.  I  would  fiiin  obviate  all  appreheamm 
either  of  my  incautwn  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  any  in- 
sincere reserve  on.  the  other,  by  proving  that  the 
more  strictly  w^Adhere  to  the  Li^er  of  the  moral 
law  in  this  r^ffict,  \he  more  completely  shall  we 
reconcile  the  law  with  prudence ;  thus  securing  a 
purity  ill 'the  principle  without  mischief  from  the 
practice.  I  would  not,  I  could  nqt  dare,  address  ray 
countrymen  as  a  Friend,  if  I  might  not  justify  tiie 
asBumptioq  ,<)|U\9(  sacred'  title'  by  ^ore"^  than  mere 
veracity,  by  open-heartedness.  Pleaspre,  moat  often 
delusive,  may  be  bom  of  delusion.  Pleasure,  her> 
self  a  sorceress,  may  pitch  her  tents  on  enchanted 
ground.  But  Happiness  (or,  to  use  a  far  more  accu- 
rate as  well  as  more  comprehea<iive  term,  solid 
Well-Being)  can  be  built  on  Virtue.alane,and  mngt 
of  necessity  have  Truth  for  its  foondatioii.  ^dd  to 
the  known  fact  that  the  meanest  of  men  feels  him- 
self insulted  by  an  unsuccessful  attefaipt  to  deoeiTe 
him ;  and  hates  and  despises  the  man  who  had  at- 
tempted it  What  place  then  is^lefl  in  the  heart  for 
Virtue  to  build  on,  if  in  any  case  we  may  dare  prac- 
tise on  others  what  we  should  feel  as  a  cruel  and 
contemptuous  wrong  in  our  own  persons?  Eveiy 
parent  possesses  the'  opportunity  of  observing,  how 
deeply  children  resent  ihe  injury  of  a  delusion ;  and 
if  men  laugh  at  the  falsehoods  that  vrere  imposed  on 
themselves  dtiring  their  childhood,  it  is  because  they 
are  not  good  and  wise  enough  to  contemplate  tbe 
past  in  the  present,  and  so  to  produce  by  a  Tirtnoai 
and  thoughtful  sensibility  that  continuity  in  their 
self^conscioosness,  which  Nature  has  made  the  law 
of  their  animal  life.  Ii^gr^tilude,  sensuality,  and 
hardness  of  heart,  all  flo\V  horn  this  source.  Bfen 
are  ungrateful  to  others  onlji'wfato  they  have  ceased 
to  look  back  on  their  former  selves  'wHh  joy  and  ten- 
derness. They  exist  in  fragments.  Annihilated  as 
to  the  Past,  they  are  dead  to  the'  Future,  or  seek  for 
the  proofs  of  it  everywhere,  only  not  (where  atone 
they  can  be  foimd)  m  themselves.  A  contemporavy 
Poet  iias  expressed  and  illustrated  this  sentiment 
with  equal  fmeness  of  thought  and  tenderness  of 


My  heart  leaiM  jip  vfk^  i  behok) 

A  rain-bow  jn  the  sky?      , 
80  was  it.  when  my  life  bextn ; 
80  ta  itliow  I  Am  a  mSn; 
Bo  let  it  be.  when  I  grew  OUr  .  <     ^   • 

Or  let  me  die.  ^  », 

7%e  CkUd  is  Futker  of  Qe  Man, 
Jind  I  vovld  wish  my  days  to  'fo  '     '   *  r*  ' 
Botatd  tach  to  sack  Ay  natural  pktgjfA  t' 
WORDBIVOB'PQ. 


1 1  am  informed,  that  these  very  lines  have  been  eited.^Se  a 
speetmen  of  despicable  puerility;  fto  much  tbe  ^e^  16^  tke 
eiter.  Net  wiUinfly  in  his  presttee  would  I  beboM:  tin'  son 
aatUmt  behind  our  mountains.  oc«  listen  to  a  tale  of  dis^eas  or 
virtue^  I  should  be  ashamed  of  fhe  quiet  toar  on  if^  own 
cheek,  fiat  let  the  dead  bury  the  dead !  The  Poet  aanr  f«r 
the  Lhrisr»  (Mwbat  value  indMto  a  sane  rniM*  are  the 
likings  or  di«)ikiogs  of  one  man,  grounded  on  the  mem  asser- 
tions of  another  1   Opiniooi  Ibimed  from  opiniooa— what  are 
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Alaa!  the  pernicious  influence  of  this  lax  morality  ex- 
tends from  the  nursery  and  the  school  to  the  cabinet  and 
senate.  It  is  a  common  weakness  with  men  in  power,  { 
who  have  used  dissimulation  successfully,  to  form  a 
passion  for  the  use  of  it,  dupes  to  the  love  of  duping ! 
A  pride  is  flattered  by  these  lies.  He  who  fancies 
that  he  must  be  perpetually  stooping  down  to  the  pre- 
judices of  his  feilow-creatures,  is  perpetually  remind- 
ing and  le-assuring  himself  of  his  own  vast  superior- 
icy  to  them.  But  no  real  greatness  can  long  co-exist 
with  deceit  The  whole  ftculties  of  man  must  be 
exerted  in  order  to  noble  energies;  and  he  who  is  not 
earnestly  sincere  lives  in  but  half  his  beings  self-mu- 
tilated, self-pacalyzed. 

The  latter  part  of  the  proposition,  which  has  drawn 
me  into  this  discussion,  that  I  mean  in  which  the  mo- 
rality of  intentional  falsehood  is  asserted,  may  safely 
be  trusted  to  the  Reader's  own  moral  sense.  Is  it  a 
groundleas  apprehension,  that  the  patrons  and.  admi- 
rers of  such  publicaliooe  may  receive  the  pimishment 
of  their  indiscretion  in«tl|e  conduct  of  theinsons  and 
daughters  7  The  suspicion  of  methodism  must  be  ex- 
pected by  every  roan  of  rank  and  fortune)  who  car- 
ries his  examination  respecting  the.book^  which  lare 
to  lie  on  his  breakliistrtable,  farther  than  to  their  free- 
dom from  gross  verbal  indecencies,  and  broad  avow- 
als of  atheism  in  tke  tide-page,  ^  For  the  existence  of 
an  intelligent  first  cause  may  be  ridiculed  in  the  notes 
of  one  poem»  or  placed  doubtfully, as  one  of  two  or 
three  possible  hypotheses,  in  .the  very  opening  ^  jpn- 
other  poem,  and  both  be  considered  as  works  of,  safe 
promiscuous  reading  "virginibus  puerisque:"  and 
this  too  by  many  a  father  of  a  family,  who  would  hold 
himself  culpable  In  permitting  his  child  to  form  hab- 
its of  familiar  acquaintance  with  a  person  of  loose 
habits,  and  think  it  even  qi^nal  to  receive  into  his 
house  a  private  tutor  withopt  a  previous  inquiry  oon- 
ceming  his  opinions  and  principles,  as  well  as  his 
maruiers  and  outward  conduct.  How  little  I  am  an 
enemy  to  free  inquiry  of  the  boldest  kind,  and  where 
the  authors  have  differed  the  most  widely  from  my 
own  convictions  and  the  general  fiuth  of  mankind, 
provided  only,  the  enquiry  be  conducted  with  that 
aerioosnesB,  which  naturally  accompanies  the  love  of 
truth,  and  that  it  is  evidently  intended  for  the  perusal 
of  those  only,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  capable 
of  weighing  the  arguments,  I  shall  have  abundant 
occasion  of  proving  in  the  course  of  this  work.  Quin 
^pta  philotophia  UUibiu  e  disputatioiiibut  non  nin  ben- 
i^fiduaii  recipU.  Nam,  si  vera  proponit  homo  ingenio- 
mu  veritaU$que  amans,  nova  ad  earn  accessio  fet :  tin 
/aUa,  refutatione  eo^um  prions  tanto  magii  ttabiUen' 
tuT.*    Gauubi  SyaL  Cosm.  p.  42. 


thej.  but  doDdfl  sailinf  ondsr  e)oiids  which  imprssBshsdowi 
npon  ihadow*  1 

Fanffum  pdle  mocu],  jabeo !  Dsm  qoid  mihi  foogo  7 
ConreDiont  itouuicho  non  minus  »ta  luo. 

I  was  always  pleased  with  the  motto  placed  under  the  figure 
of  the  Rosemary  in  old  Hcrbab: 

#  Stts,  apage!  Hand  tiho  spiro. 
*  (TVaiv/arMs.)— Moreover,  Philosophy  itself  cannot  but 


The  assertion,  that  truth  is  often  no  less  dangerous 
than  falsehood,  sounds  less  offensively  at  the  first 
hearing,  only  because  it  hides  its  deformity  in  an 
equivocation,  or  double  meaning  of  the  word  truth. 
What  may  be  rightly  afiirmed  of  truth,  used  as  vf* 
nonymous  with  verbal  accuracy,  is  transferred  to  it 
in  its  higher  sense  of  veracity.  By  vtrhal  truth  we 
mean  no  more  than  the  eorrespondence  of  a  given 
fact  to  given  words.  In  moral  truth,  we  involve  like- 
wise the  intention  of  the  speaker,  that  his  words 
should  correspond  to  his  thoughts  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  expects  then^  to  be  uzKlerBtood  by  others : 
and  in  this  latter  import  we  are  always  supposed  to 
use  the  wo)^,  whenever  we  speak  of  truth  absolutely, 
or  as  a  possible  subject  of  a  moral  .merit  or  demerit 
It  is  verbally  true,  that  in  the  saered  Seriptures  it  is 
written:  "As  is  the  good,  so  \b  the  sinner,  and  he 
that  sweareth  as  he  that  feareth  an  oath.  A  maa 
hath  no  better  thing  under  the  sun,  than  to  eat,  aadi 
to  drink,  and  to  be  merry.  For  there  is  one  evetti 
unto  all :  the  living  know  that  they  shall  die,  but  the 
dead  know  not  any  thing,  neither  have  they  any  roorp 
a  reward."  But  he  who  should  repeat  these  words. 
with  this  assurance,  to  an  ignorant  man  in  the  hour 
of  his  temptation,  lingering  at  the  door  of  the  ale- 
house, or  hesitating  as  to  the  testimony  required  of 
him.in  the  court  of  justice,  would,  spite  of  this  verbal 
truth,  be  a  liar,  and  the  murderer  of  his  brother's  con* 
science.  Veracity,  therefore, not  mere  accuracy;  to 
convey  truth,  not  merely  to  say  it  {  is  the  point  of 
duly  in  dispute :  and  the  only  difficulty  in  the  mind 
of  an  hteest  man  arises  from  the  doubt,  whether  more 
than  veracity  (i.  e.  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth) 
is  not  demanded  of  him  by  the  law  of  conscience ; 
whether  it  does  not  exact  simplicity ;  that  is,  the  truth 
only,  and  the  whole  truth.  If  we  can  solve  this  diP 
ficulty,  if  we  can  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  the  law  of  universal  reason  commands  the 
communication  of  the  truth  independently  of  conse- 
quences altogether,  we  shall  then  be  enabled,  to  judge 
whether  there  is  any  such  probability  of  evil  conse* 
quences  from  such  communication,  as  can  justify  the 
assertion  of  its  occasional  criminality,  as  can  perplex 
us  in  the  oonoeption,  or  disturb  us  in  the  performance, 
of  our  duty. 

The  conscience,  or  efiective  reason,  commands  the 
design  of  conveying  an  adequate  nodpn  of  the  thing 
spoken  of,  when  this  is  practicable ;  out  at  all  events 
a  righi  notbn,  or  none  at  all.  A  school-master  ia 
under  the  necessiiy  of  teaching  a  ceriam  rule  in 
simple  arithmetic  empirically,  (do  so  and  so,  and  the 
sum  wiil  always  prove  true)  the  necessary  truth  of 
the  rule  (i.  e.  that  the  mile  having  been  adhered  to^ 
the  sum  m^«f  always  prove  true)  requiring  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  higher  mathematics  for  its  demonstra- 
tion. He,  however/ conveys  a  right  notion,  though 
he  cannot  convoy  the  adequate  one. 

derive  benefit  from  such  discvsnons.  For  IT  a  man  of  geahis 
and  a  lover  of  Troth  brings  just  positions  before  tbe  Public, 
there  is  a  fresh  accession  to  tbe  itock  of  Philosophic  Insight; 
but  if  enoneooa  positions,  the  former  Troths  wiU  by  the  oon^ 
futatkn  be  established  so  msch  the  more  firmly. 
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ESSAY  VI. 


ij^orra  *»^m  fth  rdv  it^iiv  'avipct,  fiXdmt  6k 
Xf»r    ik    Koip^n  itlrpa  hhlvai'   eo^UK"  yitf   oSros-, 

(mdiue  alrhiv)  ^avn  ftt$pla^. 

HcRACUTUS  apud  Stobmtm,  {Serm.  ixav. 
JBd.I^d.p,  216.) 

(Trou/otiMt.)— Genenl  Knowledge  and  readr  Talent 
fliaj  he  of  very  rreat  benefit,  hot  they  maj  likewiM  be  of 
rtrj  gieat  diMerrka  to  the  powawor.  They  are  highly  ad- 
vantageoM  to  the  man  of  loand  Jodgment,  and  dexterooa  in 
applyug  them ;  bat  tbey  injare  your  fluent  holder  forth  on  all 
iuUiecta  in  all  eompaniee.  It  b  neccwary  to  know  the  mea- 
■oreB  of  the  time  and  ooeaaion :  f<w  thii  is  the  rery  boondaiy 
of  wiidon^that  by  which  it  it  defined,  and  diatingoiriied 
ftom  mere  ability.)  Bat  he,  who  without  regard  to  the  unfit- 
nem  of  the  lime  and  the  audience  "  will  eoar  in  the  high  rea- 
ton  of  hie  faneiee  with  hie  garland  and  tinging  robes  aboot 
Um,"  will  not  aoquiie  the  credit  of  seriooaneai  amidst  frivo- 
lity, bat  will  be  condemned  for  his  sillinea.  as  the  greatest 
idler  of  the  company  because  the  most  unseasonable. 


Ths  Moral  Law,  it  has  been  shown,  permils  an 
inadequate  oommunicatioD  of  unaophisticated  truth, 
on  the  condition  that  it  alone  ii  practicable,  and  binda 
oa  to  fiilenoe  when  neither  is  in  our  power.  We 
most  fiist  inquire  then.  What  is  necessaiy  to  consti- 
tute, and  what  may  allowably  accompany,  a  right 
though  inadequate  notion  7  And  secondly,  what  are 
the  circumstances,  from  which  we  may  deduce  the 
impracticability  of  conveying  even  a  right  notion; 
the  presence  or  absence  of  which  circumstances  it 
therefore  becomes  our  duty  to  ascertain  7  In  answer 
to  the  ficit  question,  the  conscience  demands:  1. 
That  it  should  be  the  wish  and  design  of  the  mind 
to  convey  the  truth  only;  that  if  in  addition  to  the 
negative  loss  implied  in  its  inadequateness,  the  notion 
oommunicated  should  lead  to  any  positive  error,  the 
cause  should  lie  in  the  ftnlt  or  defect  of  the  Recipi- 
ent, not  of  the  Communicator,  whose  paramount  duty, 
whose  inalienable  right  it  is  to  preserve  his  own  In- 
tegrily,*  the  integral  character  of  his  own  moral 
Being.  Self-respect ;  the  reverence  which  he  owes 
to  the  presence  of  Humanity  in  the  perMm  of  his 
neighbor;  the  reverential  upholding  of  the  faith  of 
man  in  man ;  gratitude  for  the  particular  act  of  con- 

*  The  best  and  most  forcible  sense  of  a  word  is  often  that, 
whieh  is  contained  in  its  Etymology.  The  Aathor  of  the 
Poems  (Tkt  Synegogmi)  frequently  afllxed  to  Herbert's 
"  TtmpU,**  giTes  the  original  purport  of  the  word  Integrity, 
in  the  following  lines  (fourth  stansa  of  the  eighth  Poem.) 

Next  to  Sioecrily,  remember  still. 

Thou  must  resolve  upon  haegrUy, 

God  \Vill  have  aU  thou  hast,  thy  mind,  thy  will, 

Thy  tboaghlB.  thy  words,  thy  works. 

And  again,  after  some  Tenes  on  Constancy  and  Humility, 
the  Poem  ooocludes  with— • 

He  that  desires  to  see 
The  face  of  God,  b  his  religion  must 
Sincere,  tntirtt  constant  and  hnmUe  be. 


fidenoe ;  and  religious  awe  fer  the  divine  porpoaea 
in  tho  gift  of  language ;  are  duties  too  sacred  and 
important  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  guesaee  of  an  indi- 
vidnal  concerning  the  advantages  to  be  gained  hf 
the  breadi  of  them.    2.  It  is  further  required,  that 
the  supposed  error  shall  not  be  such  as  will  pervcxt 
or  materially  vitiate  the  imperfect  truth,  in  (mmnu- 
nicating  which  we  had  unwillingly,  though  not  per- 
haps unwittingly,  oeeawioned  it    A  Barbarian  so  in- 
structed in  the  power  and  intelligence  of  the  Infinite 
Being  as  to  be  left  wholly  ignorant  of  his  moral  at> 
tributes,  would  have  acquired  none  but  erroneous 
notions  even  of  the  Ibinier.    At  the  very  best  he 
would  gain  only  a  theory  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  with : 
but  more  probably,  would  deduce  the  belief  of  a 
Moloch  or  a  BaaL    (For  the  idea  of  an  inesMible 
invisible  Being  naturally  produces  terror  in  tiw  mind 
of  uninstructed  and  unprotected  man,  and  with  tenor 
tiiere  will  be  associated  whatever  had  been  acew. 
tomed  to  excite  it  as  anger,  veogeance,  &c ;  as  ■ 
proved  by  the  Mythology  of  all  barbanms  nations.) 
This  must  be  the  case  with  ail  otganiaed  tratbi;  the 
component  parts  derive  their  significance  ffom  the 
idea  of  the  whole.    Bolingbroke  removed  Love,  Jus- 
tice, and  Choice,  fiom  Power  and  intelligence,  and 
pretended  to  have  left  unimpaired  the  conviction  of 
a  Deity.    He  might  as  consistently  have  paivlyaed 
the  optic  nerve,  and  then  excused  himself  by  afi 
ing,  diat  he  had,  however,  not  touched  the  eye. 

The  tiiird  condition  of  a  right  though  in 
notion  is,  that  the  errar  occasioned  be  greatly  out- 
weighed by  the  importance  of  the  truth  conunani- 
cated.  The  rustic  would  have  little  reason  to  thany 
the  philosopher,  who  should  give  him  true  concep- 
tions of  the  folly  of  believing  m  ghosts,  omew, 
dreams,  &c.  at  the  price  of  abandoning  his  frith  in 
Providence  and  in  the  continued  existence  of  his 
fellow-creatures  after  their  death.  The  teeth  of  the 
old  serpent  planted  by  the  Cadmnses  of  Freodi 
Literature,  under  Lewis  XV.  produced  a  plenteom 
crop  of  Philosophers  and  Truth-trumpeten  of  tfak 
kind,  in  the  reign  of  his  Successor.  They  ten^ht 
many  truths,  historical,  political,  physiological,  and 
ecclesiastical,  and  diffused  their  notions  so  widely, 
that  the  very  ladies  and  hair-dressers  of  Phim  be- 
came fluent  EncydopaditU:  and  the  sole  price 
which  their  scholars  paid  for  these  treasures  of  new 
information,  was  to  believe  Christianity  an  imposture, 
the  Scriptures  a  forgery,  tiie  wonbip  (if  not  the 
belief)  of  God  a  superstition,  hell  a  fable,  heaven  a 
dream,  our  life  without  Providence,  and  our  death 
without  hope.  Tbey  became  as  gods  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  of  this  Upas  tree  of  knowledge  and  liberty  had 
opened  their  eyes  to  perceive  that  they  were  no 
more  than  beasts— somewhat  more  cunning  periiapa. 
and  abundantly  more  mischievous.  What  can  be 
conceived  more  natural  than  die  result— that  self- 


Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Herbert,  that  model  of  a 
man,  a  Gentleman,  and  a  Clergyman,  let  me  add,  that  the 
qasintnesi  of  some  of  his  thoughts  not  of  his  d^iion,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  pure,  manly,  and  unaffected,  haa 
blinded  modern  readers  to  the  great  general  merit  of  his  Po- 
ems, which  ara  for  the  most  part  exquisite  in  their  kind. 
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acknowledged  beasts  shoald  iixst  set,  and  next  suffer 
themselves  to  be  treated  as  beasts.  We  judge  by 
comparison.  To  exclude  the  great  is  to  magnify  the 
little.  The  disbelief  of  essential  wisdom  and  good- 
neas,  neceGsarily  prepares  the  imagination  for  the 
supremacy  of  cunning  with  malignity.  Folly  and 
vice  have  their  appropriate  religions,  as  well  as  vir- 
tue and  true  knowledge ;  and  in  some  way  or  other 
fools  will  dance  round  the  golden  calf,  and  wicked 
men  beat  their  timbrels  and  kettle-drums 

To  Moloeh,  horrid  kisff.  bssoMsrad  with  Uood 
or  httman  ncrifioe  and  paraot't  tean. 


My  feelings  have  led  me  on,  and  in  my  illustration 
I  had  almost  lost  from  my  view  the  subject  to  be 
illustrated.  One  condition  yet  remains:  that  the 
error  foreseen  shall  not  be  of  a  kind  to  prevent  or 
impede  the  after  acquirement  of  that  knowledge 
which  will  remove  it  Observe,  how  graciously 
Nature  instructs  her  human  children.  She  cannot 
give  us  the  knowledge  derived  from  sight  without 
occasioning  us  at  first  to  mistake  images  of  reflection 
for  substances.  But  the  very  consequences  of  the 
delusion  load  inevitably  to  its  detection ;  and  out  of 
the  ashes  of  the  error  rises  a  new  flower  of  know- 
ledge. We  not  only  see,  but  are  enabled  to  discover 
by  what  means  we  see.  So  too  we  are  under  the 
necessity,  in  given  circumstances,  of  mistaking  a 
square  for  a  round  olyect :  but  ere  the  mistake  can 
have  any  practical  consequences,  it  is  not  only  re- 
moved, but  its  removal  gives  us  the  S3rmbol  of  a 
new  fiict,  that  of  distance.  In  a  similar  train  of 
thought,  though  more  fancifully,  I  might  have  eluci- 
dated the  preceding  condition,  and  have  referred  our 
hurrying  enlightenen  and  revolutionary  amputators 
to  the  gentleness  of  Nature,  in  the  oak  and  the 
beech,  the  dry  foliage  of  which  she  pushes  off  only 
by  the  propulsion  of  the  new  bads,  that  supply  its 
place.  My  friends!  a  clothing  even  of  withered 
leaves  is  better  than  bareness. 

Having  thus  determined  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  a  right  notion,  it  remains  to  determine  the  circum- 
stances which  tend  lo  render  the  communication  of  it 
impracticable,  and  oblige  us  of  ooune,  to  abstain  from 
the  attempt— oblige  us  not  to  convey  &lsehood  under 
the  pretext  of  aaying  truth.  These  drcurostances,  it 
is  plain,  must  consist  either  in  natural  or  moral  impe- 
diments. The  former,  including  the  obvious  grada- 
tions of  constitutional  insensibility  and  derangement, 
preclude  all  temptation  to  misconduct,  as  well  as  all 
probability  of  ill-consequences  finom  accidental  over- 
sight, on  the  part  of  the  communicator.  Far  other- 
wise is  it  with  the  impediments  from  moral  causes. 
These  demand  all  the  attention  and  forecast  of  the 
genuine  lovers  of  truth  in  the  matter,  the  manner, 
and  the  time  of  their  communications,  public  and 
private:  and  these  are  the  ordinary  materials  of  the 
vain  and  the  factious,  determine  them  in  the  choice 
df  their  audiences  and  of  their  arguments,  and  to 
each  argument  give  powers  not  its  own.  They  are 
distinguishable  into  two  sources,  the  streams  from 
which,  however,  must  often  become  confluent,  viz. 
hindrances  from  ignoniue  (I  here  use  the  word  in 
50 


relatko  to  the  habits  of  reasoning  as  well  as  to  tha 
previous  knowledge  requisite  for  the  due  comprehen- 
skm  of  the  sntgact)  and  hindrances  fiom  predominant 
pasricnM.* 

From  both  these  the  law  of  conscience  commands 
us  to  abstain,  because  such  being  the  ignorance  and 
such  the  passions  of  the  supposed  auditors,  we  ought 
to  deduce  the  impracticability  of  conveying  not  only 
adequate  but  even  right  notions  of  our  own  convic- 
tions: much  lees  does  it  permit  te  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  cawes  of  this  impracticability  in  order  to  procure 
nominal  proselytes,  each  of  whom  will  have  a  difier^ 
ent,  and  all  a  false,  conception  of  those  notions  that 
were  to  be  conveyed  for  their  truth's  sake  alone. 
Whatever  is  (or  but  for  some  defect  in  our  moral  chap 
racter  would  have  been)  foreseen  as  preventing  the 
conveyance  of  our  thoughts,  makes  die  attempt  an 
act  of  self-contradiction:  and  whether  the  faulty 
cause  exist  in  our  choice  of  unfit  words  or  our  choice 
of  unfit  auditors,  the  result  is  the  same  and  so  is  the 
guilt  We  have  voluntarily  communicated  falsehood. 

Thus  (without  reference  to  emuequences,  if  only 
one  short  digrearion  be  excepted)  from  the  sole  prin- 
ciple of  sel^oonsistenoe  or  moral  integrity,  we  have 
evolved  the  clue  of  right  reason,  which  we  are 
bound  to  follow  in  the  communication  of  truth. 
Now  then  we  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  experi- 
ence of  the  reader,  whether  he  who  most  faithfully 
odheres  to  the  letter  of  the  law  of  conscience  will 
not  likewise  act  in  the  strictest  correspondence  to  the 
maxims  of  prudence  and  sound  policy.  I  am  at  least 
unable  to  recollect  a  single  instance,  either  in  history 
or  in  my  personal  experience,  of  a  preponderance  of 
injurious  consequences  from  the  publication  of  any 
truth,  nnder  the  observance  of  the  moral  conditions 
above  stated:  much  less  can  I  even  imagine  any 
case,  in  which  truth,  as  truth,  can  be  pernicious. 
But  if  the  asserter  of  the  indiflerency  of  troth  and 
falsehood  in  their  own  natures,  attempt  to  justify  his 
position  by  confining  the  word  truth,  in  the  tint  in* 
stance,  to  the  correspondence  of  given  words  to  given 
&cts,  without  reference  to  the  total  impression  left  by 
such  words ;  what  is  this  more  than  to  assert,  that 
OTticuJated  mnindg  are  things  of  monl  indiflerency  f 
and  that  we  may  relate  a  fiict  accurately  and  nevei^ 
theleas  deceive  grossly  and  wickedly  ?  Blifil  related 
accurately  Tom  Jones's  riotous  joy  during  his  bene- 
factor's illness,  only  omitting  that  this  joy  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  physician's  having  pronounced  him  out 
of  danger.  Blifil  was  not  the  less  a  liar  for  being  an 
accurate  matter-of-fact  liar.  TdUrtttht  in  the  service 
of  falsehood  we  find  every  where,  of  various  names 
and  various  occupations,  from  the  elderly-young 
women  that  discuss  the  love-afibirs  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintance  at  the  village  teartables,  to  the  ano- 
nymous calumniators  of  literary  merit  in  reviews,  and 
the  more  daring  maligna]^  who  dole  out  discon- 
tent innovation  and  panic,  in  political  journals:  and 
a  most  pernicious  race  of  liars  they  are  f  But  who 
ever  doubted  it  ?  Why  should  our  moral  feelings  bo 
shocked,  and  the  holiest  words  with  all  their  vena- 


*  Sse  tbs  Attthor*i  Sseosd  Lay  Semoo. 
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imbl»  anodatiom  "be  proftned,  in  older  to  Iviiig  forth 
a  Tmiflinf  Bot  thus  if  »  for  the  moat  part  with  the 
▼endera  of  startling  paradoxes.  la  Ihe  sense  in  which 
they  are  to  gain  for  their  author  the  character  of  a 
bdd  and  original  thinker,  they  am  ftlse  even  to  ab- 
sardity ;  and  the  aenae  in  which  they  are  true  and^ 
haimlest,  oonYeysso  mere  a  Truisoi,  that  it  even  bor- 
ders  on  Nonsenae.    How  oAen  have  we  heard  "  Tub 

Rights  op  Man — hurka  ! The  Soykreigntt  op 

m  PKOPi£*-HUK>Ar*  loared  oat  by  men  who,  If 
called  upon  in  another  place  and  befiire  another  an- 
dience,  to  explain  themselves,  would  give  to  the 
words  a  meaning,  in  which  the  most  monarchical  of 
their  political  opponents  would  admit  tfaera  to  be 
true,  bat  which  would  contain  nothing  new,  or 
struige.  Of  stimolant,  nothing  to  flatter  the  piide  or 
kindle  the  paflsions  of  the  populace. 


slmve  of  impare  desirei  wiB  tan  the  pacsi  of  Gate,  aoC  toiai. 

Scripture  iiaelf,  into  occanoni  and  excifeoaeati  of  waatoD 
.  imaf  ioatioQg.  There  b  no  wind  bat  feedi  a  rolcaao,  ao  woifc 
bat  Teed*  and  fans  a  comboalible  mind. 

1  am  well  aware,  that  wmda  wiB  appear  to  maay  as  iaeffi- 
cacioua  medicioea  wbaa  adminjrterad  to  minda  affiuied  wiih 
maniruld  pauione,  aa  when  tber  are  noucied  by  way  of 
j  cfaarm  over  bodity  ailments.  Bot  neitlier  doea  it  eaeapa  me, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  as  the  diaeaaea  of  the  aaiad  aie  iaviat- 
ble.inviHble  moat  the  renediee  hfcewiae  ha.  Thoae  who  Imt* 
I  been  entrapped  by  false  opinioaa  are  to  be  liberated  bp  eo»- 
▼iocing  truths:  that  tboa  harinc  imbibed  the  poison  thronffa 
the  ear,  they  nay  raemve  the  antidote  by  the  aai 


ESSAY  VII. 


At 


▼alius  Uettrm 


ad« 


A?   Li- 


qoBBMidoarQ 
bris^^  noatria  jnbeamus,ut  eoram  indicais  obmuteseaoll 
Si  Uncnis,  at  dicitur.  enurtuu  ntanor,  ehou !  ingenium 
'qnoqne  nobis  emortuuin  jacet :  sin  aliter,  Minerfrs  secrcia 
crWttk  lodibriom  divnlgamns,  et  Dianam  nostram  impark 
boias  saecuB  Actmnibos  nndam  proferimna.  Ra9ondeo : — 
ad  iocommoditatea  hajoanodi  eritaodBS,  nee  Grace  nee 
Latino  scribere  opns  est  Safliciet,  noa  sicca  Ince  osos 
fuisse  et  strictiore  argnmentandi  methodo.  Suffidet,  inno- 
eenter.  atiliter  sertpsime :  ereoias  est  apod  lectorem.  Nuper 
ompCum  estu  nobis  Ctceronianum  istad  "  de  officis,"  opus 
qood  semper  pene  Christiano  digoum  patabamus.  Hirum ! 
libcllus  factam  fuerat  famosissimus.  Credisnel  Vis:  at 
Quomodo  1  Maligna  quodam,  neseio  qoem,  plena  margtne 
et  sQper  teryo,  annolatum  est  oi  ezemplit ,  calnmniia  potius, 
saperfiatatum !  Sio  et  qni  introsram  uritor  inflammalionea 
anirai  vel  Catonianis  (ne  dicam,  aaeroaanetis)  paginis  acci- 
piL    Omni  anra  mons.  omnibtis  acriptis  meoa.  ignita  veaci- 

tar. RUDOLPH!  LANGIl   Episl:    ad  Amieum 

vmgmdmm  Ttalieum  ta  ipta  Lingum  patrut  at  hodiermm 
uamm  dtfendU  et  ersd((|ir  oomnundat. 

Nee  am  fallit.  at  in  corporibos  hominam  sic  in  animb  mnlti- 
pUci  paasione  affeclis,  medicamenta  verbotum  multia  ineffi* 
cada  risam  irL  Bed  nee  Ulud  quoque  me  preterit,  ut  invi- 
sibiroa  aniraoram  aiorbos,  sic  invisibilia  esse  remedia. 
FIMi  opinionibas  cireunvaaii  ^ngm  aantentiia   liberandi 


PETR ARGHA :  Fnfal,  m  iift.  de  remed.  utriusqut 
fortwuB. 

( TratuUtim.)  Bat  how  are  we  to  guard  against  the  herd 
of  promiscaoos  Readers  1  Can  we  bid  our  books  be  silent  in 
the  presence  of  the  unworthy  ?  If  we  employ  what  are  called 
the  dead  langaagea,  oar  own  gertius.  alas !  becomes  flat  and 
dead :  and  if  wo  embody  oUr  tbought^in  tho  words  native  to 
them  or  in  which  they  were  copceived,  ire.divolge  the  secrets 
of  Minerra  to  the  ridicule  of  bloctiheads,  and  expose  our 
Diana  to  the  Actatona  of  a  sensual  age.  I  reply :  that  m  order 
to  avoid  iaeoavenieneea  of  this  kind,  we^iecd  write  netthsr  in 
Giaek  or  in  Latin.  It  wUl  be  eoougb,  if  we  abstain  from 
appealing  to  the  bad  passions  and  low  appetites,  and  confine 
ooraeWea  to*h  strictly  consequent  method  of  reasoning. 

To  have  written  innooendp,  and  for  wise  porposes,  is  all 
that  eaa  be  requirad  of  aa  i  tba  event  Ijea  with  tlio  Reader. 
I  lyirchased  lately  Cicero*a  WQrk,  de  olBciis.  which  I  had 
always  conaidered  ai  almost  worthy  of  a  Christian.  To  my 
surprise  it  bad  become  a  most  flagrant  libel.  Nay !  but  bow  1 
-4fe«ae  one,  1  know  not  wh9.  out  of  the  fhritfuhiess  of  his 
awn  malignity  had  filled  all  ihe  margins  and  other  blank 
spaces  with  aonatatiooa-a  trae  nperftUeiion  of  ezsmplee, 
that  ia,  of  fake  sad  ilanderous  tales!    In  like  manner,  the 


That  our  elder  writers,  to  Jeremy  Taylor  inclo- 
sive,  qucted  to  excess,  it  would  be  fie  very  blindne« 
of  partiality  to  deny.  More  tl)an  one  might  be  men- 
tioned, whose  woHes  might  be  cbaracferized  in  the 
words  of  Milton,  as*^  parozj'sm  of  citations,  pampered 
metaphors,  and  flph6risming  pedantry."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  now  avt>id  quotations 
with  an  anxiety Ithat  oflends  in  the  contrary  extreme. 
Yet  it  is  the  beauty  and  independent  worth  of  the  ci- 
tations far  more  than  their  appiopnatcneaa  which 
have  made  Johnmn's  Dictionary  popular  even  as  a 
reading  book— and  the  mottos  with  the  translations 
of  them  are  known  to  add  considerably  to  the  Talue 
of  the  Spectator.  With  this  conviction  I  have  taken 
more  than  common  pains  in  the  selection  of  the  me(- 
tos  for  the  Friepd :  and  of  two  mottos  equally  appro- 
priate prefer  always  that  from  the  book  whitJi  is  least 
likely  to  have  come  into  my  Reader's  bands.  For  I 
often  please  myself  with  the  fancy,  now  tHht  t  may 
■  have  saved  from  oblivion  ihe  only  striking  passage  in 
a  whole  volume,  and  now  that  I  may  have  attracted 
notice  to  a  writer  imdeservedly  forgotten.  If  this 
should  be  attributed  to  a  silly  ambition  in  the  display 
of  various  reading,  I  can  do  no  more  than  deny  any 
consciousness  of  having  been  so  actuated :  and  for 
the  rest,  I  must  console  myself  by  the  reSecti<H),  that 
if  it  be  one  of  the  most  foolish,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  harmless,  of  human  vanitiea. 

The  passages  prefixed  lead  at  Once  to  the  question, 
which  will  probably  have  more  than  once  occnired 
to  the  reflecting  reader  of  the  preceding  Kssay.  How 
will  th^e  rules  apply  to  the  most  important  mode  of 
communication  ?  to  that,  in  which  one  man  may  ut- 
ter his  thoughts  to  myiteds  of  men  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  myriads  of  myriads  at  various  times  and 
through  successfons  of  generations?  HoWdo  they  ap- 
ply to  authors,  whose  foreknowledge  assuredly  does 
not  inform  them  who,  or  how  many,  or  of  what  de- 
scription their  Readers  will  be  f  IJow  do  these  rules 
apply  to  books,  which  once  published,  are  as  likely 
to  fall  in  the  way  of  the  incompetent  as  of  the  judi* 
cious,  and  will  be  fortunate  indeed  if  they  are  not 
many  times  looked  at  through  the  thick  mists  of  igno- 
rance, or  amid  the  glare  of  prejudice  and  passion  f— 
We  answer  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is  not  univer- 
sally true.  The  readers  are  not  seldom  picked  and 
chosen.  Relations  of  certain  pretended  miracles  per 
formed  a  few  years  ago,  at  Holywell,  in  conaequenoe 
of  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  female  sen  anta, 
and  these  relations  moralized  by  the  old  Roman  Calh- 
olio  arguments  witliout  the  old  protestant  answeia. 
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have  tony  kmwledgB  beon  sold  by  travelling  ped- 
lara  m  villages  Ad  fiinn-hociMS,  not  only  in  a  ibrm 
irhicb  placed  them  within  the  reach  of  the  narroweit 
me.  ^,  bn^  sold  at  a  price  leaa  than  their  priom  eost, 
and  doubdefls  thrown  in  occacionaUy  as  the  moire- 
weighl  in  a  bargain  of  pine  and  stay-tape.  Shall  I  be 
told,  that  the  publishen  and  reverend  authorizerv  of 
(kem  base  and  vulgar  delusions  had  eierted  no  choiee 
as  to  the  purchasen  and  Madeis? .  But  waiving  this, 
or  rather  having  ftrst  pointed  it  oat,  as  an  important 
exception,  we  fbrther  reply ;  that  if  the  Author  have 
6leariy  fahd  rightly  established  in  his  own  mind  the 
clUB  of  i^eadefB,  to  which  he  means  to  address  his 
communicatiottfr;  and  if  both  in  this  choice,  and  in 
the'  particulara  of  the  maimer  and  matter  of  his  work, 
he  oonecientioosly  observes  all  the  conditions  which 
reason  and  conBcience  have  been  shown  to  diciato, 
in  relation  to  those  for  whom  the  work  wasi  designed ; 
he  will,  in  most  instances,  have  efieoted  his  design 
and  realized  the  desired  drcumseription.  The  pos- 
thomons  work  of  Spinosa  {Etkica  ordine  geonutrieo 
demcnalrata)  may,  indeed,  accidentally  fall  into  thtf 
hands  of  an  incompetent  feeder.  But,  (not  to  meip 
tion,  that  it  is  written  in  a  dead  langaage)'it'vaiH>  bd 
entirely  harmless,  because  it  must  needs  be  utterly 
tmintelligible.  I  ventum  to  assert,  that  the  whole 
first  book,  De  Deo,  migh^  be  i^d  in  literal  English 
translation  to  any  congregation  in-  the  kingdom,  and 
that  no  mdividual,  wRo  hhd>ti]bC''been  habituated  to 
the  strictest  and 'most -laborious  yftocesses  of  reason- 
ing, would  ^en  suspect  its  orfhodoty  or  piety,  how- 
ever heavily  the  few  who  listenlKl  would  complain 
of  its  obscurity  and  want  of  infarct 

Tills,  it  may  be  objected,  is  an  extreme -case.  But 
it  is  not  so  for  the  present  purpose.  We  ate^speaking 
6f  the  probability  of  injurious  consequences  fiom 
the  communication  of  Truth.  This  I  haittf  denied, 
if  the  right  means  have  been  adopted,  and  the  neces- 
sary conditions  adhered  to,  lor  its  aetked  oommunica* 
tion.  Now  the  truths  conveyed  in  a  book  are  either 
evident  of  themselveitf,  or  such  as  requir6  a  train  of 
deductions  of  pibdf :  and  the  latter  w4ll  be  either 
such  as  are  authorized  and  genetaMy  received ;'  or 
such  as  are  in  opposition  to  received  and  authorized 
opinions;  or  histly,  truths  prtM(Mlted  for  the  appro- 
priate v6Bt  of  examination,  ai^^^tiU  under  trial  (adhM 
stib  Hit.)  Of  this  latter  elas^r^affirm,  that  in  neither 
of  the  three  sorts  can  an  iniltanee  be  brought  of  a 
preponderance  of  ill-consequences,  or  even  bf  -  an 
equilibriam  of  advantage  and  itijuiy,  ih>m  a*  work  in 
which  the  understanding  alone  hds  been*  appealed 
to,  by  results  fiiirly  deduced  from  just  piMnises,  in 
terms  strictly  apprapriato.  Alas.^  legitiiudittf^rbasort- 
ing  is  impossible  without  severe  thinliing,  and^lhink- 
ing  is  neither  an  easy  or  amusing  employment  The 
reader,  who  would  follow  a  idose  reasooer'  M  :thb 
summit  and  absolute  principle 'of  any  one  important 
'Subject,  has  chosen  a  Chamdis-lmnter  for  hdtf  guide. 
Our  guide  will,  indeed,  take  4l8«'the  shottest  way, 
will  save  us  many  a  wearisoifl6'and  perildus-  wan- 
dering, and  warn  us  of  many  A  fltock  road  that'  had 
foiroerly  led  himself  to  the»'bfiilk  df^^huins  and 
precipices,  or  at  best  in*  an  idle  circle  to  the  spot 


fiom  whence  he  started.  But  he  cnnnot  carry  us 
on  his  shoulders:  we  must  strain  our  own  sinews^ 
as  he  has  strained  his ;  and  make  firm  footing  on  the 
smooth  rock  fi>r  ourselves,  by  the  blood  of  toil  fnHO- 
our  own  feet.  Examine  the  journals  of  our  humane 
and  zealoo9  missionaries  in  Hindostan.  How  often 
and  how  feelingly  do  they  describe  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  simplest  chain  of  reasoning  intelligible  to 
the  ordinary  natives :  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  their 
whole  po\\  or  of  attention,  and  with  what  pain  and  die* 
tressfiil  cf&rt  it  is  exerted,' while  it  lasts.  Yet  it  is 
among  this  class^  t^atthe  hideous  practices  of  self-tor- 
ture cbiedy,  indeed  ahdost -exclusively,  prevail.  Oif 
folly  were  no  easier  than  wisdom,  it  being  often  so 
very  much  more  grievous,  how  certainly  might  not 
these  miserable  men  be  converted  to  Chhstianiiy  ? 
But  alas!  to  swing  by  hooks  passed  through  die 
back,  or  to  walk  on  shoes  with  nails  of  iron  pointM 
upward  on  the  soles,  all' this  is  so  much  less  difficult, 
demands  so  very  inferior  hn  exertion  of  the  will 
than  to  (hirik^  and  by  thought  to  gain  Knowledge 
and  .tranquillity! 

•  It  is  not  true,  that  ignorant  persons  have  no  notien 
of  the  advantages  of  Truth  and  Knowledge.  They 
confess,  they  see  those  advantages  in  the  conduct, 
the  immunities,  and  the  superior  powers  of  the  pQs- 
sesBors.  Were  these  attainable  by  Pilgrimages  the 
most  toilsome,  or  Penances  thb'm^rt  painful,  If^e 
should  assuredly  .have  as  many  Pilgrims  and  as  maqy 
Self-tormentors  in  the  service  of  tnio  Religion  and 
Virtue,  as  itow  exist  under  the  tyranny  of  PapsA  or 
Brahman  superstition.  This  inefficacy  of  legitimate 
Reason,  from  the  want  of  fit  objects,  this  its  relative 
weakness  and  how  narrow  at  all  tiiauk  its  inmediite 
sphere  of  action  must  be,  is  proved  to  us  by  the  iih-{ 
postorsof  all  professkins.  What,  I- pray,  is  their  At' 
trass,  the  rock  which  is  both  iheir  quarry  and  their 
foundation,  from  which  and  on  which  they  are  buillt 
The  desire  of  arriving  at- the  end'  without  the  eflbrt 
of  thought  and  will,  which  are  the  appointed  maansi 
Let  us  look  backwards  three  or  four  centomsi 
Then,  as  now,  the  great  mass  of  mankind  were 
governed  by  three  main  wishes,  the  wish  for  vigos 
of  body,  including  tb9  absenoe  of  painfhl  feelings-} 
for  wealth,  or  the  power  of  proonriag  the  intaiaal 
conditions  of  bodily  enjoyment:  these  dnria^  hf^r-f 
and  security  from  paui  and  oontinnanca  of  happiniqsi 
afler  death.  Then,  as  now*  men  wese  desiroos  to 
attain  them  by  sorae«  easier  means  thaa.tfadse  of 
Temperance,  Industiy,  and  strict  Justice.'  They 
gladly  therefore  applied  to  the  Priest,  who  could 
ensure  them  happiness  hereaAer  without  the  per^ 
fbrmance  of  their  duties  here ;  to  the  Lawyer,  wbs 
could  make  money  n  silbstitute  lor  a  right  cause ;  to 
the  Physician,  whose  nediomes  promised  to  take  the 
sting  out  of  the  tail  of  their  sensual  iadulgencea, 
and  let  them  fbr^a  and  play  with  vice,  as  with  a 
charmed  wp^  .;  'to*  the  Alchemist,  whose  gohl^ 
tincture;^  -*  enrich'them  without  toil  or  ecaptm^% 
and>K  Astrologer,  from  whom  they  couU^ pttp- 
ch&o  foresight  without  knowledge  or  r^actio^ 
The  estabhshed  professions  we9.  without  excepthm, 
no  other  than  lioenaed  modes  of  witchczait    Tte 
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Winurds,  who  fvoakl  now  find  their  dae  nwafd  in 
Bridewell,  and  their  appropriate  bonon  in  the  pillory, 
■ate  then  on  epiioopal  thronea,  candidate!  for  Saint- 
idiip.  and  already  canonized  in  the  belief  of  their  de- 
luded contemporariea;  while  the  one  or  two  real 
teachen  and  Diaooveren  of  Truth  were  expoaed  lo 
the  hazard  of  fire  and  &got,  a  dungeon  the  best 
■brine  that  was  vouchaafed  to  a  Roger  Bacon  and  a 
Galileo! 


ESSAY   VIII. 


Pray,  wbf  it  it,  that  people  t^r  that  mea  are  not  nieh  fooli 
Dow-a-dan  u  they  were  in  the  dan  of  yore  I  1  would  fain 
know,  whether  yoo  would  have  n*  undentand  by  ihia  nme 
•ayinc,  aa  iodced  you  lorically  may,  that  formerly  men 
were  foob,  and  in  this  geDeration  are  frown  wise  1  How 
niany  and  what  ditpoeitiona  made  them  foob?  Mow 
many  and  what  diapoaitiona  were  wantinn  to  make  *em 
wiiel  Why  were  thoie  foolil  How  ihould  theae  be 
wire  1  Prey,  how  came  yon  to  know  that  men  were  for- 
merly foob  ?  How  did  yon  iSnd.  that  tJiey  are  now  wire  1 
Who  made  Ihem  foobi  Who  in  Heaven'a  name  made  os 
wise  1  Who  d>e  think  are  moat,  thore  that  loved  mankind 
fooUahy  or  those  that  love  it  wise?  How  long  has  it  bera 
wjae  1  How  lonir  otherwiee  1  Whence  proceeded  the  fore- 
foinc  folly  1  Whence  the  foUowinc  wbdoml  Why  did 
the  old  folly  end  now  and  no  later  1  Why  did  the  modern 
wiadom  begin  now  and  no  sooner  1  What  were  we  the 
worse  for  the  former  folly  1  What  the  belter  for  tho  sue- 
eeeding  wiAlom  1  How  should  the  ancient  folly  have  come 
10  nothtnc  1  How  ahould  thb  same  new  wisdom  be  started 
up  and  established  1  Now  answer  me.  an*t  please  yoo ! 
FR.  |lABELAia*  Prtfac*  to  kit  5th  Book. 


MoNsms  and  Madmen  canonized,  and  Galileo 
blind  in  a  dungeon !  It  is  not  so  in  our  timea.  Hea- 
Ten  be  praised,  that  in  thia  reapect,  at  least,  we  are, 
if  not  better,  yet  beUer  <g  than  our  ibrefatheia.  But 
to  what,  and  to  whoin'(under  ProTidence)  do  we  owe 
the  improvement?  To  any  radical  change  in  the 
moral  aflecCions  of  mankind  in  general  f  Perhaps  the 
great  majority  of  men  are  now  fully  conscious  that 
they  are  bom  with  the  god-like'  faculty  of  Reason, 
and  that  it  is  the  bunneas  of  life  to  develope  and 
apply  itf  The  Jacob's  ladder  of  Truth,  let  down 
from  heaven,  with  all  its  numerous  rounds,  is  now 
the  common  highway,  on  which  we  are  content  to 
toil  upward  to  the  ol^t  of  our  desires  7  We  are 
ashamed  of  expecting  the  end  without  the  means? 
In  order  to  answer  theae  questions  in  the  affirmative, 
I  must  have  forgotten  the  Animal  Magnetiats ;  the 
pmaelytes  of  Brothers,  and  of  Joanna  Southcol;  and 
Boroe  hundred  thousand  fiuiatics  less  original  in  their 
creeds,  but  not  a  whit  more  rational  in  their  ex- 
pectations! I  must  foiget  the  infamous  Empirics, 
whose  advertisements  pollute  and  disgrace  all  our 
Newspapers,  and  almost  ;»per  the  walls  of  our  cities ; 
and  die  vending  of  whoae  poisons  and  poisonous 
drams  (with  shame  and  anguish  be  it  spoken)  support 
%  shop  in  every  market-town?  I  must  ibiget  that 
other  opprobrium  of  the  ikation,  that  MitiQuT'Vkt^  the 
Lottery!  I  must  forget  that  a  numerous  class  plead 
Prudence  for  keeping  their  fellow-men  ignorant  and 
incapable  of  intelleclual  ei^oymentsb  and  the  Reve- 


nue for  upholding  such  temptationa  as  men  ao  igno- 
rant vrill  not  withstand— yes !  that  even  seoaion  and 
officers  of  state  hold  forth  the  Reoenme  as  a  ■ufficicct 
plea  for  upholding,  at  every  fiftieth  door  lluoogfaoat 
the  kingdom,  temptations  to  the  roast  permcioaa 
vices,  which  fill  the  laiMl  with  mourning,  and  fit  the 
laboring  daasea  for  ■edition  and  religiooa  fiuaticinn : 
Above  all  I  must  foiget  the  first  yean  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  millions  throughout  Europe  who 
confidently  expected  the  best  and  choicest  results  of 
Knowledge  and  Virtue,  namely.  Liberty  and  univer- 
sal Peace,  from  the  votea  of  a  tumuluioua  Asaembly 
— 4hat  is,  from  the  mechanical  agitation  of  the  air  in 
a  large  room  at  Paris— and  this  too  in  the  most  light, 
unthinking,  sensual  and  profligate  of  the  European 
nations,  a  nation,  the  very  phrases  of  whose  language 
are  so  composed,  that  they  can  scarcely  speak  with- 
out lying !— No !  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  like 
the  man  who  used  to  pull  off  his  hat  with  great  de- 
monstration of  respect  whenever  he  spoke  of  himselC 
we  are  fond  of  styling  our  own  the  enlightened  age: 
though  as  Joitin,  I  think,  has  wittily  remarked,  the 
gUden  age  would  be  more  appropriate.  But  in  spite 
qf  our  great  acientific  discoveries,  for  which  praise 
be  given  to  whom  the  praise  is  due,  and  in  apite  of 
that  general  indiflference  to  all  the  truths  and  all  the 
principles  of  truth,  that  belong  to  our  permanent 
being,  and  therefore  do  not  lie  within  the  aphere  of 
our  senses,  (that  same  indifiference  which  makes  tole- 
ration so  easy  a  virtue  with  us,  and  conatitutea  nine- 
tenths  of  our  pretended  illumination)  it  still  remains 
the  character  of  the  mass  of  mankind  toaeek  for  the 
attainment  of  their  necessary  ends  'by  any  means 
rather  than  the  appointed  ones ;  and  for  this  cause 
only,  that  the  latter  imply  the  exertion  of  the  Reason 
and  the  Will.  But  of  all  things  this  demands  the 
longest  apprenticeahip,  even  an  apprenticeahip  from 
Infancy ;  which  is  generally  neglected,  because  an 
excellence,  that  may  and  should  bebmg  to  all  men,  is 
expected  to  come  to  every  man  of  its  own  accord. 

To  whom  then  do  we  owe  our  ameliorated  condi- 
tion? To  the  Buccessive  Few  in  every  age  (move 
indeed  in  one  generation  than  in  another,  but  rela- 
tively to  the  mass  of  mankind  always  few)  who  by 
the  intensity  and  permaneitce  of  their  actk>n  have 
compensated  for  the  limited  sphere,  within  which  it 
is  at  any  one  time  inteftgible ;  and  whose  good  deeds 
posterity  reverence  in  their  result,  though  the  mode, 
in  which  we  repair  the  inevitable  waste  of  time,  and 
the  style  of  our  additions,  too  generally  furnish  a  sad 
proof,  how  little  we  understand  the  principlea.  I 
appeal  to  the  Histories  of  the  Jewish,  the  Grecian, 
and  the  Roman  Republics,  to  the  Records  of  the 
Christian  Church,  to  the  History  of  Europe  from  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648).  What  do  they  contain 
but  accounts  of  noble  structures  raised  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  few,  and  gradually  undermined  by  the  igno 
ranee  and  profligacy  of  the  many?  If  therefore  t  e 
deficiency  of  good,  which  everywhera  surrounds  u«. 
originate  in  the  general  unfitness  and  aversions  of 
men  to  the  proceas  of  thought,  that  is,  to  continumu* 
reasoning,  it  must  surely  be  absurd  to  apprehend  a 
preponderaooe  of  evil  from  works  which  cannot  act 
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mt  all  except  aa  far  aa  they  call  the  reaflonlng  ftcnl- 
tiea  into  fidl  oo-exertion  with  them. 

Still,  however,  there  are  truths  to  sel^vident  or  so 
immediatelf  and  palpably  deduced  from  those  that 
are,  or  are  acknowledged  for  such,  that  they  are  at 
once  intelligible  to  all  men,  who  possess  the  common 
advantages  of  the  social  state ;  although  by  sophistry, 
by  evil  habits,  by  the  neglect,  false  persuasions,  and 
impostures  of  an  anti-christian  priesthood  joined  in 
one  conspiracy  with  the  violence  of  tyrannical  gover- 
nors, the  understandings  of  men  may  become  so  dark- 
ened and  their  consciences  so  lethargic  that  there 
may  arise  a  necessity  for  the  republication  of  these 
truths,  and  this  too  with  a  voice  of  loud  alarm,  and 
impassioned  warning.  8bch  were  the  doctrines  pro- 
claimed by  the  first  Christians  of  the  Pagan  world ; 
such  were  the  lightnings  flashed  by  Wickliff,  Huss, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Zuinglius,  Fatimer,  Ac.  across  the 
Papal  darkneas;  and  such  in  our  own  times  the  agi- 
tating truths,  with  which  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  his 
excellent  confederates,  the  Quakers,  fought  and  con- 
quered the  legalivsd  banditti  of  men-stealers,  the  nu- 
merous and  powerful  perpetrators  and  advocates  of 
rapine,  mufder,  and  (of  hlacker  guilt  than  either) 
slavery.  Truths  of  this  kind  being  indispensable  to 
man,  considered  aa  a  moral  being,  are  above  all  ex- 
pedience, all  accidental  consequences :  for  as  sure  aa 
God  is  holy,  and  man  immortal,  there  can  be  no  evil  so 
great  as  the  ignorance  or  disregard  of  them.  It  is  the 
very  madness  of  mock  prudence  to  oppose  the  re- 
moval of  a  pcnsonous  dish  on  account  of  the  pleasant 
sauces  or  nutritious  viands  which  would  be  lost  with 
it!  The  dish  contains  destruction  to  that,  for  which 
alone  we  ought  u>  ^vi.;,  \],k.  (../l^^u;  uile  gratified,  or 
the  body  to  be  iv^urtibed. 

The  sole  condiiion.  Uiefrs&w,  imposed  on  us  by 
the  law  of  oonstieiirf"  id  them  tmsm  jk,  that  we  em- 
ploy no  nnwortliy  fukI  t^«|if;mf  ^f^nn  means  to  realise 
the  necessary  end,  that  we  fntniBt  the  event  wholly 
to  the  full  and  nrJt.^qtia.t^  fhT^nnuigatiun  of  the  truth, 
and  to  those  gciic  r^iiH  n Ell cEiorin  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  onr  moral  nature  has  linked  to  the  full  per- 
ception of  it  Yet  evil  may,  nay  it  will  be  occasioned. 
Weak  men  may  take  oflence,  and  wicked  men  avail 
themselves  of  it ;  though  we  must  not  attribute  to  the 
promulgation,  or  to  the  truth  promulgated,  all  the  evil, 
of  which  wicked  men  (predetermined,  like  the  wolf 
in  the  &ble,  to  create  some  occasion)  may  choose  to 
make  ii  the  pretext.  But  that  there  ever  was  or  ever 
can  be  a  preponderance  of  evil,  I  defy  either  the  His- 
torian to  instance  or  the  phikjsopher  lo  prove.  **  Let^ 
it  fly  away,  all  that  chaff  of  light  fiuth  that  can  fly 
off  at  any  breath  of  temptation ;  the  cleaner  will  the 
true  grain  be  stored  up  in  the  granary  of  the  Lord,'* 
we  are  entitled  to  say  with  Tertnllian :  and  to  ex- 
claim with  heroic  Luther,  **  Scandalt  and  offence ! 


*  Arolsnt  qaantum  Tolent  pales  lerii  fidei  quocnoqoe 
afflata  tentationum !  eo  purior  maasa  frumenti  in  liorrea 
domini  reponetar.  TBRTULLI  AN. 

t  AergsraiH  htn,  AerKerniM  her !  Noth  brieht  Eisen.  and 
hat  kein  AerterniH.  leh  loll  dir  sehwachea  Oewinen 
sebonan  to  fern  ei  oline  Gefahr  meinor  Seelen  gctdiela  maf . 
Wo  nieht,  to  lolI  ich  msioer  Saelao  mtbso,  «s  argsie  slob 
daraa  das  eaass  ote  halbs  Wslt 


Talk  not  to  me  of  scandal  and  ofience.  Need  breaks 
through  stone  walls,  and  recks  not  of  scandal.  It  is 
my  doty  to  spare  weak  consciences  as  far  as  it  may 
be  done  without  hazard  of  my  soul.  Where  not, 
I  most  take  counsel  for  my  soul,  though  half  or  the 
whole  world  should  be  scandalized  thereby." 

Luther  felt  and  preached  and  wrote  and  acted,  as 
beseemed  a  Luther  to  feel  and  utter  and  act.  The 
truths,  which  had  been  outraged,  he  re-proclaimed  in 
the  spirit  of  outraged  truth,  at  the  behest  of  his  con- 
science and  in  the  service  of  the  God  of  truth.  He 
did  his  duty,  come  good,  come  evil:  and  made  no 
question,  on  which  side  the  preponderance  would  be. 
In  the  one  scale  there  was  gold,  and  the  impress 
thereon  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Univer- 
sal Sovereign.  In  all  the  wide  and  ever-widening 
oommeree  of  mind  with  mind  throughout  the  world, 
it  is  treasonito  refuse  it.  Can  this  have  a  counter- 
weight 7  Tlie  other  scale  indeed  might  have  seemed 
full  up  to  the  very  balance-yard ;  but  of  what  worth 
and  substance  were  its  contents  f  Were  they  capable 
of  being  counted  or  weighed  against  the  former? 
The  conscience  indeed  is  already  violated  when  to 
moral  good  or  evil  we  oppose  things  possessing  no 
moral  interest  Even  if  the  conscience  dared  waive 
this  her  preventive  veto,  yet  before  we  could  con- 
sider the  twofold  results  in  the  relations  of  loss  and 
gain,  it  must  be  known  whether  their  kind  is  the 
same  or  equivalent  They  must  first  be  valued,  and 
then  they  may  be  weighed  or  counted,  if  they  are 
worth  it  But  in  the  particular  case  at  present  before 
us,  the  loss  is  contingent,  and  alien;  the  gain  essen- 
tial and  the  tree's  own  natural  produce.  The  gain  is 
permanent  and  spreads  through  all  times  and  places ; 
the  loss  but  temporary,  and,  owing  its  very  being  to 
vice  or  ignorance,  vanishes  at  the  approach  of  know- 
ledge and  moral  improvement  The  gain  reaches  all 
good  men,  belongs  to  all  that  love  light  and  desire  an 
increase  of  light :  to  all  men  of  all  times,  who  thank 
Heaven  for  the  gracious  dawn,  and  expect  the  noon- 
day ;  who  welcome  the  first  gleams  of  spring,  and 
sow  their  fields  in  confident  faith  of  the  ripening  sum- 
mer and  the  rewarding  harvest-tide !  But  the  loss  is 
confined  to  the  unenlightened  and  the  prejudiced- 
say  rather,  to  the  weak  and  the  prejudiced  of  a  sin- 
gle generation.  The  prejudices  of  one  age  are  con- 
demned even  by  the  prejudiced  of  the  succeeding 
ages :  for  endless  are  the  modes  of  folly,  and  the  fool 
joins  with  the  wise  in  passing  sentence  on  all  modes 
but  his  own.  Who  cried  out  with  greater  horror 
against  the  murderers  of  the  Prophets,  than  those 
who  likewise  cried  out  crucify  him !  crucify  him ! 
The  truth-haters  of  every  future  generation  will  call 
the  truth  haters  of  the  preceding  ages  by  their  true 
names :  for  even  these  the  stream  of  time  carries  on- 
ward. In  fine.  Truth  considered  in  itself  and  in  the 
eflects  natural  to  it  may  be  conceived  as  a  gentle 
spring  or  water-source,  warm  fii>m  the  genial  earth, 
and  breathing  up  into  tl«B  snow-drift  that  is  piled  over 
and  around  its  outlet.  It  turns  the  obstacle  in  its 
own  form  and  character,  and  as  it  makes  its  way  in- 
cresses  its  stream.  And  should  it  be  arrested  in  its 
conne  by  a  chilling  season,  it  suflers  deky,  not  loss, 
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tiXid  waits  only  ibr  a  chaoge  in  tlie  wind  to  awaken 
and  again  roll  onwanis. 

I  MmpKci  iNStoii 

SttI  Vaiolo  nevcMO 

FaUi  cunri  e  caavti, 

D'  alto  stupor  son  moti 

Miraodo  al  fonte  ombrofo 

U  Po  eon  poehi  omori, 

Poacia  adendo  gU  ooori 

Dell'  nroa  aoRiuta  e  atietUu 

Cbo'l  Adda  che'l  Teaino 

Boverchia  in  too  cammino, 

Cbo  ampio  al  mar*a  affretU 

Che  ti  aporaa,  e  ai  raooa, 

Cbe  gli  ai  da  corona  !•      CHIABRESA. 

LiUral  Traualathn.-"Tbe  nmple  riiepherda  grown  bent 
and  hoary-headed  on  the  nowr  Veaolo.  are  route  with  deep 
aalonishroeDt,  gosing  in  the  ovenhadowed  fouoiain  on  the  Po 
with  bis  icanly  waters ;  then  hearing  of  the  honors  of  his 
coofinad  and  narrow  am,  how  he  receives  as  a  sovereign  the 
Adda  and  the  Tesino  in  his  eounet  bow  ample  he  basteos  on 
to  the  sea,  how  he  foams,  how  nighty  his  voieo,  and  that  to 
him  the  crown  is  assigned.** 


ESSAY  IX. 


Gnat  men  have  Kved  among  aa*  Headi  that  piaauM 
And  Tongues  that  ulter'd  Wisdom— better  none. 


Byco  »9  doth  HeaTen  protect  us ! 


WORDSWORTH. 


In  the  preceding  Nomber  I  have  explained  the 
good,  that  is,  the  natural  coDsequenceaof  the  promul- 
gation to  all  of  truths  which  all  are  bound  to  know 
and  to  make  known.  The  evils  occostonM^  by  it,  with 
few  and  rare  exceptions,  have  their  origin  in  the  at- 
tempts to  soppress  or  pervert  it ;  in  the  fury  and  vio- 
lence of  imposture  attacked  or  undermined  in  her 
strong  holds,  or  in  the  extravagances  of  ignorance  and 
credulity  roused  from  their  lethargy,  and  angry  at  the 
medicixtal  disturbance— awakening  not  yet  broad 
awake,  and  thus  blending  the  monsters  of  uneasy 
dreams  with  the  real  ol^ecls,  on  which  the  drowsy 
eye  had  alternately  half-opened  and  closed,  again 
halfopened  and  again  cbsed.  This  re-action  of  de- 
ceit and  superstition,  with  all  the  trouble  and  tumult 
incident,  I  would  compare  to  a  fire  which  bursts  forth 
fiom  some  stifled  and  fermenting  mass  on  the  first  ad- 
mission of  light  and  air.  It  roars  and  blazes,  and  con- 
verts the  already  spoilt  or  damaged  stuff  with  all  the 
straw  and  straw-like  near  it,  first  into  flame  and  the 
next  moment  into  ashes.  The  fire  dies  away,  the 
ashes  are  scattered  on  all  the  winds,  and  what  began 
in  worthleasness  ends  in  nothingness.  Such  are  the 
evil,  that  is,  the  casual  consequences  of  the  same  pro- 
mulgation. 

It  argues  a  narrow  or  corrupt  nature  to  lose  the 
geneial  and  lasting  consequences  of  rare  and  virtu- 


*  I  giro  literal  traralationa  of  my  poetic  as  well  as  prose 
<IQ0tations :  because  the  propriety  of  their  introduction  ofren 
depends  on  the  exact  sense  and  order  of  the  words :  which  it 
It  impnaiihla  always  to  ntaia  in  a  metrical  vsnioe. 


ous  energy,  in  the  tavief  aoddenis,  which  aooompa- 
nied  its  first  movementa— to  set  lightly  by  die  eman- 
cipation of  the  human  reason  from  a  l«gion  of  devih. 
in  our  complaints  and  lameniatioDs  over  the  loaa  of  a 
herd  of  swine !  The  Cranmen,  Hampdens,  and  Sid- 
neys :  thecounaeilors  of  our  £lixabeth,  and  the  friends 
of  our  other  great  Deliverer,  the  third  William^— is  it 
in  vain,  that  theae  have  been  our  eoontiymen?  Are 
we  not  the  heiia  of  their  good  deedsl  And  whatare 
noble  deeds  but  noble  truths  realized?  As  Protaal- 
anta,  as  Englishmen,  as  the  inherilers  of  so  ample  an 
estate  of  might  and  right,  an  estate  so  strongly  fenced, 
so  richly  planted,  by  the  sinewy  arms  and  daontleB 
hearts  of  our  forefathers,  wctof  all  others  have  good 
cause  to  trust  in  the  truth,  yea,  to  fiiUow  ita  pillar  of 
fire  through  the  darkness  and  the  desert,  even  though 
its  light  should  but  suflice  to  make  us  certain  of  ito 
own  presence.  If  there  be  elsewhere  men  jealooa 
of  the  light,  who  prophesy  an  excess  of  evil  over  good 
from  its  manifestation,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  them, 
on  what  experience  they  ground  their  bodings  I  Our 
own  country  beara  no  traces,  owi  own  history  eon- 
tains  no  records,  to  justify  them.  From  tho  great 
eras  of  nafnnal  illumination,  we  date  the  commoice- 
ment  of  our  main  national  advantages.  The  tangle 
of  delusions,  which  stifled  and  distorted  the  growing 
tree,  have  been  torn  away ;  the  parasite  weeda,  that 
fed  on  its  very  roots,  have  been  ploeked  op  with  a 
salutaiy  violence.  lb  us  there  remain  only  qoiet 
duties,  the  constant  care,  the  gradual  improvement, 
the  cautious  unbaaardoua  labors  of  die  indnstriocv 
though  contented  gardener— to  prone,  to  engraft,  and 
one  by  one  to  remove  from  its  leaves  and  fresh  ahools 
the  slug  and  flie  caterpillar.  Bat  &r  be  it  from  ns  to 
undervalue  with  light  and  senseless  detractkm  the 
conscientious  hardihood  of  our  predecessoia,  or  even 
to  condemn  in  them  that  vehemence,  to  which  the 
blessingB  it  won  for  us  leavens  now  rieither  tempta- 
tion or  pretext.  That  die  "v^Hp™,  with  whidi  die 
bigot  or  the  hireling  wonMi^Htett  the  first  pobliali- 
ers  of  political  and  religioui^noth*  are,  and  deserve 
to  be,  hateftil  to  us,  we  owe  to  the  eflects  of  its  poh- 
lication.  We  antedate  the  feelings,  in  order  to  crimi 
nate  the  authon  of  our  tianiiaiility,opa]enee,  and  aa- 
curity.  But  let  us  be  aware.  Eflbda  will  not,  in 
deed,  immediately  disappear  with  their  caoaes;  bat 
neither  can  they  long  continue  withoot  them.  If  by 
the  rtceptUm  of  Troth  in  the  spirit  of  Troth,  we  Se 
came  what  we  are :  only  by  the  reteatioR  of  it  in  the 
aame  spirit,  can  we  remain  what  we  are.  The  an- 
row  seas  that  form  our  boondariea,  what  wnra  they  ha 
timea  of  old  f  The  convenient  highway  fiv  Dantsh 
and  Morman  pirates.  What  are  diey  now  f  Still  bat 
•«a  Span  of  Watei^-^Yet  they  raH  «t.-che  haaaaftha 
inisled  Ararat,  on  wWch  die  Aik  of  die  Hope  of  £«. 
rope  and  of  Civilizatbn  rested  i 

Even  to  doth  God  protect  as,  if  wa  ha 
Virtuons  and  Wise.    Winds  l>low  and  Watsnroll. 
Screagih  to  the  Brave,  and  Power  and  Deity ; 
Yet  in  themMlves  are  nothinff  1    One  Decree 
Spake  Laws  to  tkem^nA  said  that  by  the  Sool 


Jkea^i 
ishdll 


Only  the  Nations  shdl  be  gnat  sod  free! 


WOED8WORTB 


THE  FRIEND. 


ESSAY  X. 


I  dM7not  bm  that  it  w  of  giMteit  coDoenmMt  in  Che  ehoreh 
ud  commonweallh  to  Lave  a  vicilant  eye  bow  books  de- 
flieaii  thenMelvet  ai  well  u  men.  For  books  are  Dot  abio- 
lutelr  dead  ihiofli,  bot  do  eootain  a  progeny  of  life  in  tfaom 
lo  be  as  active  ae  that  lool  wae  whose  progeny  they  aro. 
I  knew  they  are  as  lively  and  as  vigorously  productive  as 
thoee  (bbulous  dragoa*fe  tee*h :  and  being  sown  up  and 
down  mey  chanee  to  spring  up  amed  men.  And  yet  on 
the  other  band,  anisss  warineae  be  used,  as  good  ahnost 
kill  a  man  os  kill  a  good  book.  Many  a  nan  lives  a  bur- 
then to  the  earth ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life- 
Uood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on 

purpOBB  to  a  lift  beyond  Bfe. ^MILTON'8  Spmek  fyr 

tk$  Uktriw^  wOiMMfld  Mrmtimg, 


Tmm  fiir  then  t  liftv«  been  oondacting  s  cauBe 
between  an  mdividoal  end  his  own  nuid.  Proceed- 
ing on  the  eonyiction,  that  to  man  »  entrasted  the 
nature,  not  the  retolt  of  hie  acttons,  I  have  presop- 
pond  no  calcalatkMW.  I  have  preenmed  no^ienight 
—Introduce  no  oontiadictipn  into  thy  own  oonsciona- 
netL  Acting  or  afaataining^fiom  action,  delivering 
or  withholding  thy  thoaghts,  whatioever  thoa  dont, 
do  it  m  tinglenen  tf  heart  In  all  things  therefore, 
let  thy  means  correspood  to  thy  purpose,  and  let  the 
purpose  be  one  with  die  purport—To  this  principle 
I  have  referred  the  supposed  individual,  and  fhmi 
this  principle  solely  I  have  deduced  each  particular 
of  his  conduct  As  far,  therefore,  tfi  the  court  of 
Conscience  extends,  (and  in  this  court  akme  I  have 
been  pleading  hitherto)  I  have  won  the  cause.  It 
has  been  decided,  that  there  is  no  just  ground  for 
apprehending  mischief  firora  Truth  oonmiumcaied 
amtdenHcudif,  (i.  e.  with  a  strict  observance  of  all 
the  conditions  required  by  the  Conscience) — tint 
what  is  not  so  commonicaied,  is  falsehood,  and  that 
to  the  Falsehood,  not  to  the  Truth,  must  the  ill  ooo- 
aequences  be  atfvibnted. 

Another  and  ahogdfaer  tiifierent  cause  remain 
now  to  be  pleaded ;  a  different  cause,  and  in  a  dif- 
ierent  court.  The  parties  concerned  are  no  longer 
the  well-meaning  Individual  and  his  Conscience,  but 
the  Citisen  and  the  Stale— The  Citiaen,  who  may  be 
a  fanatic  as  probably  as  a  philosopher,  and  die  Slate, 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  Conscience  only  as 
lar  as  it  appeals  in  the  action,  or  still  mora  aocumtely, 
in  the  fact ;  and  which  must  determine  the  aaturo 
of  the  fact  not  merely  by  a  ruloof  Right  formed  fiom 
the  modification  of  particuhur  by  geneml  oonse- 
queooes,  not  merely  by  a  priodple  of  compromiw, 
that  redocee  the  freedom  of  each  citizen  to  the  com- 
mon measure  in  which  it  becomes  compatible  with 
the  freedom  of  all;  but  likewise  by  the  relation 
which  the  facts  bear  to  its  (the  State's)  own  iutinct- 
ive  principle  of  self-preservation.  For  every  deposit- 
ory of  the  Supreme  Power  must  presume  itself  righ^ 
ful :  and  as  the  source  of  law  not  legally  to  be  endan- 
gered. A  form  of  government  may  indeed,  in  reality, 
be  most  pernicious  to  the  governed,  and  the  highest 
moral  honor  may  await  the  patriot  who  Yisks  his  life 
m  Older  by  lis  subveision  to  introduce  a  better  and 
juster  constitntioa ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  blame 
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the  hiw  by  which  his  life  is  declared  forfeit  It  ^ 
to  expect  that  by  an  involved  contradiction  the  law 
should  allow  iirelf  not  to  be  law,  by  allowing  the 
State,  of  which  it  is  a  part  not  to  be  a  State.  For  as 
Hooker  has  well  observed,  the  hiw  of  men's  actions 
is  one,  if  they  be  respected  only  as  men ;  and  another, 
when  they  are  considered  as  parts  of  a  body  politic. 

But  tfiough  every  government  subsisting  in  Uw 
(for  pore  lawleai  despotism  grounding  itwlf  wholly 
on  terror  precludes  all  consideration  of  duty)— though 
every  government  subsisting  in  law  must  and  ought 
to.  regard  itself  as  the  life  of  the  body  politic,  of 
which  it  is  the  head,  and  consequently  must  punish 
every  attempt  against  itself  as  an  act  of  Msault  or 
murder,  i.  e.  sedition  or  treason ;  yet  still  it  ought  so 
to  secure  the  Ufe  as  not  to  prevent  the  conditions  of 
its  growth,  and  of  that  adaptation  to  cireumslances, 
without  which  its  very  life  becomes  imecure.  bi 
the  application,  therefore,  of  these  principles  to  the 
public  communication  of  opinions  by  the  most  effi- 
cient means,  the  Press  we  have  to  deckle,  whether 
consistently  with  them  there  should  be  any  liberty 
of  the  press ;  and  if  this  be  answered  m  the  affirma- 
tive, what  shall  be  declared  abuses  of  that  liberty, 
and  made  punishahlaas  such ;  and  in  what  way  the 
general  law  shall  be  mUed  to  each  particular  case. 

First  then,  shoulc)  there  be  any  liberty  of  the 
press  7  we  will  not  here  mean,  whether  it  should  be 
permitted  to  print  books  at  all ;  (for  our  Essay  has 
little  chance  of  being  read  in  Turkey,  and  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe  it  cannot  be  supposed  quesik>i»- 
able)  but  whether  by  the  appointment  of  a  Cenn^ 
ship  the  Government  should  take  uppo  itself  the 
responsibility  of  each  particular  publication.  In 
Governments  purely  monarchical  (i.  e.  oUgarehiea 
imder  one  head)  die  balance  of  the  advantage  and 
disadvantage  fiom  this  monopoly  of  the  press  will 
undoubtedly  be  afleeted  by  the  general  state  of  in- 
foimatkm;  dioogh  after  reading  Milton's  *•  Speech 
for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing*"  vre  ehall 
probably  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  beet  aigt^ 
ment  in  fovor  of  licensing,  &c  under  any  oonstitutioo 
is  that  which  supposing  the  ruler  to  have  a  difierent 
intereet  fhNn  diat  of  his  country,  and  even  fiaa 
himeelf  as  a  reasonable  and  moral  creature,  grooadi 
itself  on  die  incompatibility  of  knowledge  wtdi  folly, 
oppresskm,  and  degradatkn.  What  our  profthetie 
Hairington  said  of  religiouo,  applies  equally  to  liter- 
aiy  toleretion.  <<  If  it  be  said  diat  in  France  ^re  it 
liberty  of  conscience  in  part,  it  is  also  plain  that 
while  the  hiererehy  is  standing,  this  liberty  is  fatting; 
end  that  if  on  the  contreiy,  it  comes  to  pull  down 
the  Hierarehy,  it  pulls  down  that  Monarehy  also ; 
wherefore  the  Monarchy  or  Hierarchy  will  be  bo- 
Ibrehand  widi  it  if  they  see  dwir  true  interest" 
On  the  other  band,  there  is  no  slight  danger  fiom 


*  11  7  a  nn  roile  qui  doit  toujour  coorrir  tout  ee  que  Ton 
peat  dire  ec  tout  oe  qu'  on  pent  eioiro  dn  DfU  di9  pmpU§ 
et  de  celui  (Us  prmui^  que  ne  s'  aeoordent  jamais  si  ties  so* 
semhle  que  dans  le  tUnce. 

Mem.  du  Csrd.  d$  RtU. 

How  severe  a  satire  wben  it  can  be  justly  applied!  how 
fklse  sad  calnainioos  if  nssnt  as  a  gsneral  masim ! 
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9Boenl  ignonnoe;  and  die  only  Hiaioe,  which 
JPtovid«ooe  hM  gndamiy  left  to  •  vkiom  Gowemr 
mtac,  m  either  lo  &U  ^  the  People,  if  thejr  are 
•oflered  to  beoome  enlighteDed,  or  wUk  them,  if  they 
an  kept  endaved  and  ignonnt 

The  natoie  of  our  Contitatioii,  Hoce  the  revolii- 
tioo,  the  state  of  our  htefatnre,  and  the  wide  diffiwinn, 
if  not  of  tntellectoal  yet  of  liteiaiy  power,  and  the 
alnKMt  muTeml  interest  in  the  priKiactions  of  litera- 
ture, have  set  the  question  at  rest  relatively  to  the 
British  press.  However  great  the  advantages  of 
previous  examination  might  be  under  other  drcom- 
stances,  in  this  country  it  would  be  both  imprscti- 
cafale  and  inefficient  I  need  only  suggest  in  broken 
sentences— the  prodigious  number  of  licensers  that 
would  be  requisite— the  variety  of  their  attainments, 
and  (inasmuch  as  the  scheme  must  be  made  consist- 
ant  with  our  religious  freedom)  the  ludicrous  variety 
of  their  principles  and  creeds— the  numbers  being 
so  great,  and  each  appointed  censor  being  himself  a 
man  of  letters,  qids  cumUxUbI  ^mm  autodeg  f— if  theae 
numerous  licensers  hold  their  offices  for  life,  and  in- 
dependent  of  the  ministry /mw  lnn|Mre,  a  new  heter- 
<^geneous,  and  aiaiming  power  is  introduced,  which 
can  never  be  assimilaled  to  the  constitutional  powers 
already  existing  >-if  they  ate  removable  at  pleas- 
me,  that  which  is  hentiotland  seditious  in  1809, 
may  become  orthodox  and  loyal  in  1810-HUid  what 
man,  whose  attainments  and  moral  rsspectability 
gave  him  even  an  endurable  daim  to  this  awful 
Irast,  would  accept  a  situation  at  once  so  invidious 
and  so  precarious  ?  And  what  institution  can  retain 
any  useful  ^ifloenoe  in  so  free  a  nation,  when  its 
abuses  have  made  it  contemptible  I— Lastly,  and 
which  of  itmlf  would  suffice  to  justify  the  rejection 
of  such  a  plan— unless  ail  proportion  between  crime 
and  pufrishment  virere  abandoned,  what  penalties 
oottld  the  law  attach  to  the  astymption  of  a  liberty, 
whidi  it  had  denied,  mora  seven  than  those  which 
it  now  attaches  to  the  abum  of  the  liberty,  which  it 
grants?  In  all  those  instances  at  least,  which  it 
would  be  most  the  inclination— perhaps  the  duty — 
of  the  State  to  pnvent,  namely,  in  seditious  and  m- 
oendiary  publications  (whether  actually  such,  or  only 
aoch  as  the  existing  Government  chose  so  to  denomi- 
nate, makes  no  diflerance  in  the  aigument)  the  pub- 
lisher, who  hamrds  the  punishment  now  assigned  to 
seditious  publications,  would  assuredly  hazard  the 
penalties  of  unlicensed  ones,  especially  as  the  very 
practice  of  licensing  would  naturally  diminish  the 
attention  to  the  contents  of  the  works  published,  the 
chance  of  impunity  therefore  be  so  much  greater, 
and  the  artifice  of  prefixing  an  unauthorized  license 
ao  likely  to  escape  detection.  It  is  a  iact,  that  in 
many  of  the  former  German  States  in  which  litera- 
ture flourished,' notwithstanding  the  establishment 
of  censors  or  licensers,  three-fourths  of  the  books 
printed  were  unlicensed— even  those,  the  contents 
of  which  were  unolgectioiiable,  and  where  the  sole 
motive  for  evading  the  law,  must  have  been  either 
the  pride  and  delicacy  of  the  ai^or.or  the  indolence 
of  the  bookselleffk  So  difilicult  was  the  detection,  so 
various  were  the  means  of  evaskm,  and  woae  than 


an,  from  the  natnre  of  Ifae  law  and  the  i 
ftntothepridec 

attached  to  the  breach  of  it— a  aserit  < 
perhaps  with  Luther's  Bible,  and  other  ptohihilBd 
works  of  similar  great  mindi^  published  with  no  dis- 
similar purpose,  and  thence  by  many  an  jntetmediala 
link  of  aasodation  finally  comMded  vrith  boofai,  of 
the  very  titles  of  which  a  good  man  wodd  wisb  to 
remain  ignorant  Theinleidiclaty  catalqgiieaaf  iba 
Roman  Hierarchy  alwaya  praeent  to  my  &iicy  Iba 
muster-rolls  of  the  two  hostile  armies  of  Midmel 
and  Satan  printed  pramiscooasly,  or  extnded  at  Irn^ 
hazard,  save  only  that  the  extracts  from  the  focmer 
appear  somevHtat  the  more  nomerous.  AndyeteFvan 
in  Naples,  and  in  Rome  itself  whatever  diffimlly 
occun  in  procnrii^  any  article  catalogued  intiiese 
formidable  folios,  must  arise  eithtt  from  tfaascara^ 
of  the  work  itseli;  or  the  absence  of  all  intereat  in  it 
Assuiedlythere  is  no  difliculty in  procuring  from  Iba 
most  respectable  bookseUers  the  vilest  provocatives 
to  the  basest  crimes,  though  intermixed  with  gram 
lampoons  on  the  heads  of  the  Church,  the  rdigiouB 
orders,  and  on  religioi^  itsel£  Hie  strangm  ia  in- 
vited into  an  inner  room,  and  the  loatfaanme  vsans 
preaonted  to  him  vrith  most  significant  looks  and 
gestures,  implying  the  hazard,  and  the  neoesmty  of 
secrecy.  A  creditable  Eoglish  bookaeller  woold 
deem  himself  insulted,  if  such  works  were  even  in- 
quired after  at  his  shop^  It  is  a  weU>known  foct. 
that  with  the  aKNunfiil  excpption  indeed  of  poUtieal 
provocatives^  and  the  titillatinwi  of  vulgar  envy  pio- 
vided  by  our  anonymous  critics;  the  loathaome  ar- 
ticles are  among  us  vended  and  ofiered  for  aale 
ahnost  exclusively  by  Foreigneia.  Such  are  iha 
purifying  efiSMSts  of  a  free  Prem,  and  the  dignifiad 
habit  of  action  imbibed  from  the  blessed  air  of  Law 
and  liberty,  even  by  men  who  neither  undentand 
the  principle  or  foel  the  sentiment  of  the  dignified 
purity,  to  which  they  ]rield  obeisance  from  the  in* 
stinct  of  character.  As  there  is  a  national  guiit 
which  can  be  charged  but  gently  on  each  individQal, 
so  are  there  national  virtues,  which  can  as  httle  be 
imputed  to  the  individualsr-HK>  where,  however,  bnt 
in  countries  where  Liberty  is  the  presiding  infloeiioe. 
the  universal  medium  and  menstruum  of  all  other 
excellence,  moral  and  intelleetnaL  Admirably  dodi 
the  admirable  Petrarch  *  admonish  us : 

Mac  sibi  vero  quisquam  fiJso  perauadeat,  eoa  qui 
pro  LiBntTAis  ( 


•1  qaote  Petrarch  often  in  the  hope  of  drawinr  tbs  atfsa- 
tioB  of  ■ehoian  to  hia  incsfioMble  lAOim  Writiacs.  Lot  a» 
add,  in  the  wieh  of  UkswiM  raeomaendiag  a  Tramlatioa  of 
•elect  puMasee  from  kii  Treatieee  and  Lettara  to  tb«  Loodea 
Publisbere.  If  I  except  the  Gonnan  writing ■  aad  origiaal 
Lettora  of  the  heroio  Lather,  1  do  notranonibera  wocfc  (nm 
wbiok  so  deUcbtfol  and  instraeavo  a  voliune  might  bo  eow- 


To  give  the  tree  bent  to  the  above  extract  it  is  i 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  be  who  koepi  watch  and  ward  for  FVso- 
dom,  has  to  goard  agaisst  two  eoemiei,  tke  De^otim  of  the 
Pew  and  tho  Deipotism  of  ths  Manr^-bol  eipeeiaUf  a  the 
It  daf  acainat  the  Sjcophants  of  the  Populace. 


XiMaM  tAar  Bwaa, 
Far  who  lovia  that. 


when  they  mf  liberty ! 
BUMt  fint  be  win  and  good. 
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noD  moni.  In  hac  mift  reponta  abi  omnia  nArint 
ooinea,  Mcoritnieni  mercator,  gloiiam  milea,  ntiliia- 
tem  agrioota.  Pottremo,  in  eAdem  ubeetatv  Reli- 
giati  GBiimoniaB.  otium  stadiou,  requiam  ■enea,  rudi- 
maota  ditciplinaruni  paeri,  nuptiaa  et  cattitatem  pa- 
ella, padicitiain  matrome»  pietatem  et  antiqui  laris 
Mera  patrea  iamiliaa  spem  atque  gaudium  omnes  in- 
venient  Hoio  nni  igitur  reliqcuB  cedent  cure.  Si 
hanc  omittitia,  in  quanta  libet  occuparione  nihil  agi- 
tis :  ai  huic  incumbitia,  et  nihil  agere  Tidemini,  cmnu- 
lati  tamen  et  civinm  et  viraram  implevitis  officia. 

PETRARCHil  Horta. 

(TVonaietfuM.)— Nor  let  any  one  fiiliely  penuade 
himselC  that  those  who  keep  watch  and  ward  for 
umTT,  are  meddling  with  things  that  do  not  oon- 
eem  them,  instead  of  minding  their  own  basiness. 
For  all  men  should  know  that  all  blessings  are  stored 
and  protected  in  this  one,  as  in  a  common  repository. 
Here  is  the  tradesman's  security,  the  soldier*8  honor, 
the  agricQltnrist's  profit  Lastly,  in  this  one  good  of 
liberty  the  Religious  will  find  the  permission  of  their 
rites  and  forms  of  worship,  the  students  their  learn- 
ed leisure,  the  aged  their  repose,  boys  the  rudiments 
of  the  seTeral  branches  of  their  education,  maidens 
their  chaste  nuptials,  matrons  their  womanly  honor 
and  the  dignity  of  their  modesty,  and  fathen  of  fiuni- 
lias  the  does  of  natural  afibction  and  the  sacred  priyi- 
kges  of  their  ancient  home.  To  this  one  solicitude 
therefore  let  all  other  cares  yield  the  priority.  Uyoa 
omit  this,  be  occupied  as  much  and  sedulouriy  as  you 
laay,  you  are  doing  nothing :  If  you  apply  your  heart 
and  strength  to  this,  though  yon  seem  to  be  doing  no- 
dking,  you  will,  nevertheless,  have  been  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  citixens  and  of  men,  yea  in  a  measure  press- 
ad  dovm  and  ranning  over. 


ESSAY  XL 


If Mw  vsrs  fcnstnr,  qnsd  minors  sint  snlnonna  eontsiria 
qoam  floiiNiniB.  MajoraniDC;  grsvias  ladeat;  sMtas  df 
sesadont,  MtpontqM  Isteatioi. 

PETRARCH.  d$  FU.  SpIU.  I.  1. «.  3.  c  4. 

(7Vsa«lstfMi.)— And  lei  no  man  bs  deeeiTsd  as  if  tbe  coola- 
gioaa  ofthe  mdI  ware  lem  than  tfaoae  of  the  body.  Ther 
srr  yet  gnaier;  they  ooavey  more  direfbl  dtMSjes;  they 
dak  deeper,  sad  creep  oo  |Mie 


Wb  haTe  abundant  reason  dien  to  infer,  that  the 
Law  of  £ngland  has  done  well  and  concluded  wisely 
in  proceeding  on  the  principle  so  clearly  worded  by 
Milton ;  that  a  book  should  be  as  fireely  admitted  into 
t|ia  world  as  any  other  birth ;  and  if  it  proTe  a  mon- 
ster, who  denies  but  that  it  may  justly  be  burnt  or 
aonk  into  the  seaf  We  have  reason  then,  I  repeat,  to 
reat  satisfied  with  our  Laws,  which  no  more  prevent 
a  book  from  coming  into  the  world  unlicensed,  lest  it 
sliould  prove  a  libel,  than  a  traveller  from  paming 
viqacationed  through  our  turn-pike  gates,  because  it 
is  poasible  he  may  be  a  Iughwa3rman.  Innocence  is 
in  both  cases.  The  publieaium  is  a  part 
>  and  its  aaoasMry  conditioD.  Wonb 
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are  moral  ads,  and  words  deliberately  made  public 
the  law  consideis  in  the  same  light  as  any  other  cog- 
niable  overt^ust 

Here  however  a  difiiculty  presents  itwlf.  Theft, 
Robbery,  Murder,  and  the  like,  are  easily  defined :  the 
degreea  and  circumstances  likewise  of  these  and  sim- 
ilar actions  are  definite,  and  constitute  specific  ofilenoes, 
described  and  punishable  each  under  its  own  name. 
We  have  only  to  prove  the  Act  and  identify  the  of- 
fender.  The  intention  too,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  Is  so  cleariy  implied  in  the  action,  that  the 
Law  can  safely  adopt  it  as  its  univeml  maxim,  that 
the  proof  of  the  malice  is  included  in  the  proof  of  the 
foct :  especially  as  the  few  occasional  exceptions  have 
their  remedy  provided  in  the  prerogative  entrusted 
to  die  supreme  Magiatrate.  But  in  the  case  of  libel, 
the  degree  fliaibs  the  kind,  the  circumstances  eonati- 
tute  the  criminality;  and  both  degrees  and  circum- 
stances, like  the  ascending  shades  of  color  or  the 
shooting  hues  of  a  dove's  neck,  die  away  into  each 
other,  incapable  of  definition  or  outline.  The  eye  of 
the  underttanding,  indeed,  sees  the  determinate  dif- 
ference in  each  individual  case,  but  language  is  most 
often  inadequate  to  express  what  the  eye  perceives, 
much  leas  can  a  general  statute  anticipate  and  pro- 
define  it  Again;  in  other  overt-acts  a  charge  di*' 
proved  leaves  the  Defendant  either  guilty  of  a  di^ 
ferent  fenlt,  or  at  best  simply  blameless.  A  man  hay- 
ing killed  a  fellow-citisen  is  acquitted  of  murder— the 
act  was  Manslaughter  only,  or  it  was  justifiable  Ho- 
micide. But  when  we  roverse  the  iniquitous  sen- 
tence passed  on  Algernon  Sidney,  during  our  perusal 
of  his  vrork  on  Government ;  at  the  moment  we  deny 
it  to  have  been  a  traitorous  libel,  our  beating  hearts 
declare  it  to  have  been  a  benefiiction  to  our  country, 
and  under  tbe  circumstances  of  those  times  the  pei^ 
formanoe  of  an  heroic  duty.  From  this  cause  there- 
foro,  as  well  as  from  a  libel's  being  a  thing  made  up 
of  degrees  and  circumstances  (and  these  too  discrimi- 
nating oflfence  fiom  merit  by  such  dim  and  ambulant 
boundaries)  the  intention  of  the  agent,  whererer  it 
can  be  independently  or  exclusively  ascertained, 
must  be  allowed  a  great  sfaara  in  determining  the 
character  ofthe  action,  unleai  the  Law  is  not  only  to 
be  divorced  firom  moral  Justice,*  but  to  wage  open 
hostility  against  it 

Add  too,  that  Laws  in  doubtful  poinis  aro  to  be  in- 
terpreted according  to  the  design  of  the  legislator, 
where  this  can  be  certainly  inferred.  But  die  Laws 
of  England,  which  owe  dieir  own  present  supremacy 
and  absoluteness  to  the  good  sense  and  generoua  di»> 
positions  diffused  by  the  Press  more,  fiir  more,  than 
to  any  other  single  oause,  must  needs  be  presumed 
fevorable  to  its  general  influence.  Even  in  the  pen- 
alties attached  to  its  abuse,  we  must  suppose  the  Le- 
giskture  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  desire  of  pre- 
serving its  essential  privileges.  The  Press  is  indiiP 
ferently  the  passive  instrument  of  Evil  and  of  Good ; 
nay,  there  is  some  good  even  in  its  evil  **  Good  and 
Evil,'*  says  Milton,  in  the  Speech  fiom  which  I  have 


*  Aoeovdint  to  tbe  old  adafe :  foa  are  not  hoait  Ibr  aleal- 
inff  a  bone,  bat  that  home  mar  not  be  Moleo.  To  what  ea- 
,  tsat  this  is  trosb  wa  shall  havs  oeesrion  to  c 
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•elected  the  Motto  of  the  preceding  Essay.  "*  in  the 
field  of  this  world,  grow  up  together  almost  insepa- 
rably :  and  the  knowledge  of  Good  is  so  iniervolved 
and  interwoven  with  the  knowledge  of  Evil,  and  in 
•0  many  cunning  resemblances  hardly  to  be  discern- 
ed, that  those  confused  seeds  which  were  imposed  on 
Psyche  as  an  incessant  labor  to  cuU  out  and  sort 
asunder,  were  not  more  intermixed.  As.  therefore, 
the  state  of  man  now  is,  what  wisdom  can  there  be 
to  choose,  what  continence  to  ibrbeor,  without  the 
knowledge  bf  Evil  f  He  that  can  apprehend  and 
oomider  Vice  with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  plea- 
•urea,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish,  and  yet 
prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the  true  way- 
faring Christian.  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  clois- 
tered virtue,  that  never  salUes  out  and  sees  her  ad- 
Tenary :— that  which  is  but  a  youngling  in  the  con- 
templation of  Evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  that 
Vice  promii^es  to  her  foUowera.  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a 
blank  Virtue,  not  a  pure.  —  Since,  therefore,  the 
knowledge  and  survey  of  Vice  is  in  this  world  so  ne> 
ceasary  to  the  constituting  of  human  Virtue,  and  the 
scanning  of  Error  to  the  confirmation  of  Truth,  how 
can  we  more  safely  and  with  lees  danger  scout  into 
the  regions  of  Sin  and  Falsity,  than  by  reading  all 
manner  of  Tractates,  and  hearing  all  manner  of  rea- 
son f"  Again— but,  indeed  the  whole  Treatise  is  one 
•train  of  moral  wisdom  and  political  prudence  — 
**  Why  should  we  then  afiect  a  rigor  contrary  to  the 
manner  of  God  and  of  Nature,  by  abridging  or  scant- 
ing those  means,  which  Books,  freely  permitted,  are 
both  to  the  trial  of  Virtue  and  the  exercise  of  Truth  ? 
It  would  be  belter  done  to  learn,  that  the  Law  must 
needs  bo  frivolous,  which  goes  to  restrain  things  un- 
certainly, and  yet  equally  working  to  Good  and  to 
Evil.  And  were  I  the  chooser,  a  dram  of  well-doing 
should  be  preferred  before  many  times  as  much  the 
forcible  hindrance  of  Evil-doing.  For  God  sure  es- 
teems the  growth  and  completion  of  one  virtuooa 
person  more  than  the  restraint  of  ten  vicious." 

The  evidence  of  history  is  strong  in  favor  of  the 
sanie  principles,  even  in  respect  of  their  expediency. 
The  average  result  of  the  Press  from  Henry  VIII.  to 
Charies  I.  was  such  a  diffusion  of  religious  light  as 
first  redeemed  and  afterwards  saved  this  nation  from 
the  spiritual  and  moral  death  of  Popery ;  and  in  the 
following  period  it  is  to  the  Press  that  we  owe  the 
gradual  ascendency  of  thoso  wise  political  maxims, 
which  casting  philosophic  truth  in  the  moulds  of  na- 
tional laws,  customs,  and  existing  orden  of  society, 
subverted  the  tyranny  without  suspending  the  go- 
vernment, and  at  length  completed  the  mild  and  sa- 
lutary revolution  by  the  establishmeht  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  To  what  must  we  attribute  this  vast 
over-balance  of  Good  in  the  general  eflbcts  of  the 
Press,  but  to  the  over-balance  of  virtuous  intention 
in  those  who  employed  the  Press  ?  The  Law,  there- 
fore, will  not  refuse  to  manifest  good  intention  a  cer- 
tain weight  even  in  coses  of  apparent  error,  lest  it 
should  discourage  and  scare  away  those,  to  whose  ef- 
forts we  owe  the  comparative  infrequency  and  weak- 
iaess  of  error  on  the  whole.  The  Law  may  however, 
aay,  tl  must  demand,  that  the  external  proofs  of  the 


'  author's  honest  intentions  shook]  be  supported  by  the 
genend  style  and  matter  of  his  work,  and  by  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  mode  of  iia  poUicaiion.    A  paMage, 
I  which  in  a  grave  and  regular  disquisition  woakl  be 
blameless,  might  become  highly  libellous  and  jostiy 
'  punishable,  if  it  were  applied  to  present  measures  or 
perrons  for  immediate  purposes,  in  a  cheap  and  popo- 
i  lar  tract    I  have  seldom  felt  greater  indignation  than 
,  at  (inding  in  a  large  manufactory  a  sixpenny  pamph- 
I  let,  containing  a  selection  of  inflammatory  paregrapha 
from  the  pruse-wri tings  of  MUion,  without  a  hint 
I  given  of  the  time,  occasion,  state  of  government.  &c. 
'  under  which  they  \%ere  written,  not  a  hint  that  the 
,  Freedom,  which  we  now  enjoy,  exceeds  all  that  Mil- 
'  ton  dared  hope  for.  or  deemed  practicable;  and  that 
I  his  political  creed  sternly  excluded  the  populace,  and 
indeed  the  majority  of  the  population,  from  all  pie- 
tensions  to  political  power.    If  the  manifest  bad  in- 
tention would  constitute  this  publication  a  aeditioaB 
Dbel,  a  good  intention  equally  manifest  cannot  juatly 
be  denied  its  share  of  influence  in  producing  a  ooo- 
trary  verdict. 

Here  then  is  tlie  diflficulty.  From  the  very  natnre 
of  a  libel  it  is  impossible  so  to  define  it,  but  that  the 
most  meritorious  works  will  be  found  included  in  the 
description.  Not  from  any  defect  or  undue  aevni^ 
in  the  particular  Suitute,  but  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  oflence  to  be  guarded  against,  a  work  recom- 
mending reform  by  the  only  rational  mode  of  recom- 
mendation, that  is,  by  the  detection  and  exposure  of 
corruption,  abuse,  or  incapacity,  might,  though  it 
should  breathe  the  best  and  most  unadulterated 
English  feelings,  be  brought  within  tlie  definition  of 
libel  equally  with  the  vilest  incendiary  Brochure^ 
that  ever  aimed  at  leading  and  misleading  the  multi- 
tude. Not  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Post  during 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  (or  rather  the  experimental 
truce  so  called)  though  to  the  immortal  honor  of  the 
then  editor,  that  newspaper  was  the  chief  aecondary 
means  of  producing  the  unexampled  national  unani- 
mity, with  which  the  war  re-conunenced  and  has 
since  been  continued — ^not  a  paragraph  warning  the 
nation,  as  need  was  and  most  imperious  duty  eom- 
manded,of  the  perilous  designs  and  unsleeping  ambi- 
tion of  our  neighbor,  the  mimic  and  caricaturist  of 
Charlemagne,  but  was  a  punishable  libel.  The  sta- 
tute of  libel  is  a  vast  aviary,  which  incages  the 
awakening  cock  and  the  gfese  whose  alarum  pre- 
served the  capitol,  no  less  than  the  babbling  magpye 
and  ominous  screech-owl.  And  jret  will  we  avoid 
this  seeming  injustice,  we  throw  down  all  fence  and 
bulwark  of  public  decency  and  public  opinion ;  poli- 
tical calumny  will  soon  join  hands  with  private  alan- 
der ;  and  every  principle,  every  feeling,  that  binda  tlia 
citizen  to  his  country  and  the  spirit  to  its  Creator,  will 
be  undermined — not  by  reescming.  for  from  that  there 
is  no  danger ;  but — by  the  mere  habit  of  hearing  them 
reviled  and  scoffed  at  with  impunity.  Were  we  to 
contemplate  the  evils  of  a  rank  and  unweeded  prem 
only  in  its  effects  on  the  manners  of  a  people,  and  on 
the  general  tone  of  thought  and  conveisation,  the 
greater  the  love,  which  we  bore  to  literature  and  In 
all  the  means  and  in»trmnenia  of  human  iaspiove- 
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ment,  the  greater  would  be  the  eamestnew  with 
which  we  should  iolicit  the  interference  of  Inw:  the 
more  anxiously  should  we  wish  for  some  Ithureal 
spear,  that  might  remove  from  the  ear  of  the  public, 
and  expose  in  their  own  fiendish  shape  those  reptiles, 
which  inspiring  venom  and  forging  UlusioM  as  they 
li$tr 

thence  nwe^ 

At  least  dutempcred  d>scont«oted  ihouirbtt. 
Vain  hopefl,  Taio  aiau,  ioordipate  deciree. 

Paradise  Lost. 
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Qnomodo  antem  iti  fatonira  nit,  ne  quid  ineredibile  arbitretar, 
octeodam.  In  primu  mnltiplieabitur  reicnum,  et  iurama 
^ram  potentas  per  plarhno*  diMipata  et  conctsa  miouetur. 
Tunc  diMordin  civiln  eorentur,  nee  ulla  requiea  belles  m- 
ilialiboii  erif,  dnm  ezercitibas  in  immensum  coactts,  rcges 
dbperdent  omnia,  et  eomminuent :  donee  advenus  eos  dux 
potentissinnas  a  plebe  orietur.  et  ueumetar  in  societatem  a 
ceteris,  et  princeps  oranintn  consiituetur.  Hie  imnslentabili 
dominatione  vexabit  orbem,  divini  et  humana  miscsbit:  io- 
fanda  dicta  et  execrabilia  roolietur :  nova  coniiilia  in  pec- 
tore  sao  Tolatabit,  at  propriam  libi  eonstitoat  imperinm  : 
kfea  eommotabit,  et  suas  sane  let,  eontaroinaUt,  diripiet, 
apoliabit,  occidet.  Denique  immuiaiis  nominibus,  et  im- 
perii sede  tranalata,  eonru9io  ac  perturbaiio  hamani  generis 
consequetur.  Tom  vera  detestabile.  et  atqiie  nbominaudam 
iMBpua  existet,  quo  nulli  hominum  sit  vita  jueunda. 

LACTANTIUS  de  Vita  Beata,  Lib.  vU.  e.  16. 


But  lest  this  should  be  deemed  incredible,  I  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  to  talce  place.  First,  there  will  be  a  mul- 
tiplication of  independent  sovereignties;  and  the  sapreroe 
magistracy  of  the  Empire,  scauered  and  cut  up  into  frag- 
ments, will  be  enfeebled  in  the  esercise  of  power  bjr  Inw 
and  authority.  Then  will  be  sowed  the  seeds  of  civil  discords. 
Dor  will  there  be  any  rest  or  paose  to  wasteful  and  ruinous 
wars,  while  the  soldiery  kept  together  in  immense  standing 
aimies.  thn  Kings  will  crash  and  lay  waste  at  their  will  i— 
vntil  at  length  there  will  raise  up  against  them  a  moat  pnie- 
aant  military  chieftain  of  low  birth,  who  will  have  acceded 
to  him  a  fellowship  with  the  rUhet  Sovereieos  of  the  earth, 
and  will  finally  bo  constitntrd  the  bend  of  all.  Thin  man  will 
haram  the  civilized  world  with  an  insupportable  d(«potism, 
he  will  confound  and  commix  all  things  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral. He  will  form  plans  and  preparations  of  the  most  exo- 
erabie  and  saciilogious  nature.  Ha  will  be  for  ever  restlessly 
turning  over  new  schemes  in  his  imagrination,  in  order  that  ho 
may  fix  the  imperial  power  over  all  in  his  .own  name  and 
possemions.  lie  will  change  the  former  laws,  be  will  sanction 
a  code  of  hia  own,  he  will  contaminate,  pillage,  lay  waste  and 
maaseere.  At  length,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  the  ehango 
of  names  and  titles,  and  in  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  Empire, 
there  will  follow  a  eonfusion  and  perturbation  of  the  human 
raoe ;  than  will  there  be  for  a  while  an  era  of  horror  and  abo- 
mination, daring  which  no  man  will  enjoy  hli  life  in  quiot- 


I  interpose  this  Essay  as  an  historical  comment  on 
the  words  "  mimic  and  caricaturist  of  Charlemagne." 
as  applied  to  the  despot,  whom  since  the  time  that 
the  words  were  first  printed,  we  have,  thank  heaven ! 
succeeded  in  incaging.  The  Motto  contains  the  most 
striking  instance  of  an  uninspired  prophecy  fulfilled 
even  in  its  minutite,  that  I  recollect  ever  to  have  met 
with :  and  it  is  hoped,  that  as  a  cuno«%  it  will  recon- 
cile my  readers  to  iu  unusual  length.    But  (bough 


my  chief  motive  was  that  of  relieving  (by  the  variety 
of  an  historical  parallel)  the  series  of  argument  on 
this  most  important  of  all  subjects,  the  comrounica- 
bility  of  truth,  yet  the  Essay  is  far  from  being  a  di-» 
gression.  Having  in  the  preceding  number  given 
utterance  to  quicquid  in  rem  lam  maleficam  indignatio 
ddorque  dictarent,  concerning  the  mischiefs  of  a  law- 
less Press,  I  held  it  an  act  of  justice  to  give  a  portrait 
no  less  lively  of  the  excess  to  which  the  remorseless 
'ambition  of  a  government  might  acctimulate  itii  op- 
pressions in  the  one  instance  before  the  discovery  of 
Printing,  and  in  the  other  during  the  suppression  of 
its  freedom. 

I  have  translated  the  following  from  a  voluminous 
German  work,  Michael  Ignuz  Schmidt's  History  of 
the  Germans ;  in  which  this  Extract  forms  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  chapter  of  the  third  book,  from 
Charles  the  Great  to  Connide  the  First.  The  late 
Tyrant's  close  imitation  of  Charlemagne  was  suf]!- 
cien'tly  evidenced  by  his  assumption  of  the  Iron 
Crown  of  Italy ;  by  his  imperial  coronation,  with  the 
presence  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Father;  by  his 
imperial  robe  embroidered  with  bees  in  order  to  mark 
him  as  a  successor  of  Pepin ;  and  even  by  his  osten- 
tatious revocation  of  Charlemagne's  grouts  to  the* 
Bishop  of  Rome.  But  that  the  di/Terenccs  might  be 
felt  likewise,  i  prefaced  the  translation  here  re-print- 
ed with  the  few  following  observations. 

Let  it  be  remembered  then,  that  Charlemagne,  for 
the  greater  port,  created  for  himself  the  means  of 
which  he  availed  himself;  that  his  very  educatk>n 
was  his  own  work,  and  tltat  unlike  Peter  the  Great, 
he  could  find  no  assistants  out  of  his  own  realm ;  that 
the  unconquerable  courage  and  heroic  dispositions  of 
the  nations  he  conquered,  supplied  a  pixjof  positive 
of  real  superiority,  indeed  the  sole  pogiiive  proof  of 
intellectual  power  in  a  warrior:  for  Iiow  can  we 
measure  force  but  by  the  resistance  of  it  I  But  all 
was  prepared  for  Buonaparte  ;  Europe  weakened  in 
the  very  heart  of  all  human  strength,  namely,  in 
moral  and  religious  principle,  and  at  the  same  time 
accidentally  destitute  of  any  one  great  or  command- 
ing  mind :  the  French  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
still  restless  frsm  revolutionary  fanaticism  ;  their  civic 
enthusiasm  already  passed  into  military  passion  and 
the  ambition  of  conquest ;  and  alike  by  disgust,  ter- 
ror, and  characteristic  unfitness  for  freedom,  ripe  for 
the  reception  of  a  despotism.  Add  too,  that  the  main 
obstacles  to  an  unlimited  system  of  conquest,  ond  the 
punuit  of  univeral  monarchy  luid  been  cleared  away 
for  him  by  his  pioneers  the  Jacobins,  viz.  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  Innd-holdcrs,  of  the  privileged  and 
of  the  commercial  classes.  Even  the  naval  successes 
of  Great  Britain,  by  destroying  the  trade,  rendered 
useless  the  colonies,  and  almost  annihilating  the  navy 
of  France,  were  in  some  respects  subservient  to  his 
designs  by  concentrating  the  powers  of  the  French 
empire  in  its  armies,  and  supplying  i/iem  out  of  the 
wrecks  of  nil  other  employments,  save  that  of  agri« 
culture.  France  had  already  approximated  to  the 
formidable  state  so  prophetically  described  by  Sir 
James  Stuart,  in  his  Political  Economy,  in  which  the 
population  should  consist  chiefly  of  aoldien  and  pea- 
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nntry :  at  least  the  interaBts  of  no  other  cl 
regarded.  The  great  merit  of  Buonaparte  has  been 
that  of  a  skilful  steersman,  who  w'nh  his  boat  in  the 
*  most  violent  storm  still  keeps  himself  on  the  summit 
of  the  waves,  which  not  he,  but  the  winds  had  nised. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  my  translation. 

That  Charles  was  an  hen),  his  exploits  bear  evi- 
dence. The  subjugation  of  the  Lombards,  protected 
as  they  were  by  the  Alps,  by  fortresses  aq4  fortified 
towns,  by  numerous  armies,  and  by  a  great  name  ; 
of  the  Saxons,  secured  by  their  savage  resoluteness, 
by  an  untaroeable  love  of  freedom,  by  their  desert 
|>lains  and  enormous  forests,  and  by  their  own  pover- 
ty;  the  humbling  of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  Aquita- 
nia,  Bretagne,  and  Gascony ;  proud  of  their  ancestry 
as  well  as  of  their  ample  domains ;  the  almost  entire 
extirpation  of  the  Avars,  so  long  the  terror  of  Europe  ; 
are  assuredly  works  which  demand  a  courage  and  a 
firmness  of  mind  such  as  Charles  only  possessed. 

How  great  bis  reputation  was,  and  this  too  beyond 
the  limits  of  Europe,  is  proved  by  the  embassies  sent 
to  him  out  of  Persia,  Palestine,  Mauritania,  and  even 
from  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad.  If  at  the  present  day 
an  embassy  from  the  Black  or  Caspian  Sea  oomes  to 
a  prince  on  the  Baltic,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  such  are  now  the  political  relations  of  the  four 
qtiarten  of  the  world,  that  a  blow  which  is  given  to 
any  one  of  them  is  felt  more  or  less  by  all  the  others. 
Whereas  in  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  the  inhaknt- 
ants  in  one  of  the  known  parts  of  the  world  scareely 
knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  rest  Nothing  bat 
the  extraordinary,  all-piercing  report  of  Charles's  ex- 
ploits could  bring  this  to  pass.  His  greatness,  which 
set  the  world  in  astonishment,  was  likewise,  without 
doubt,  that  which  begot  in  the  Pope  and  the  Romans 
the  first  klea  of  the  re-establishment  of  their  empire. 

It  Is  true,  that  a  number  of  things  imited  to  make 
Charles  a  great  puin— favourable  cireumstances  of 
time,  a  nation  already  disciplined  to  warlike  habits, 
a  long  life,  and  the  consequent  acquisition  of  experi- 
ence, such  as  no  one  possessed  in  his  whole  realm. 
Still,  however,  thf  principal  means  of  his  greatness 
Charles  found  in  himself.  His  great  mind  was  capa- 
ble of  extending  its  aUention  to  the  greatest  multipli- 
city of  afiairs.  In  the  middle  of  Saxony  he  thought 
on  Italy  and  Spain,  and  at  Rome  he  made  provisions 
for  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Pannonia.  He  gave  audi- 
ence to  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Greek  emperor  and 
other  potentates,  and  himself  audited  the  accotmlsof 
'  his  own  farms,  where  everything  was  entered  even 
to  the  number  of  the  eggs.  Busy  as  his  mind  was, 
hia  body  was  not  less  in  one  continued  state  of  motion. 
Charles  would  see  into  everything  himself,  and  do 
everything  himself,  as  far  as  his  powers  extended : 
and  even  this  it  was  too,  which  gave  to  his  under- 
takings such  a  force  and  energy. 

But  with  all  this  the  government  of  Charles  was 
the  government  of  a  conqueror,  that  is  splendid  abnwd 
and  fearfully  oppressive  at  home.  What  a  grievance 
must  it  not  have  been  for  the  people  that  Charles  for 
forty  yean  together  dragged  them  now  to  the  Elbe, 
tiien  to  the  Ebro,  after  this  to  the  Po,  and  from  thence 
Mok  again  to  the  Elbe,  and  this  not  to  cb«ck  an  in- 


vading enemy,  but  to  make  conquests  which  Utile 
profited  the  French  nation!  This  must  prove  too 
much,  at  length,  for  a  hired  soldier :  howmnch  more 
for  conscripts,  who  did  not  live  only  to  fight,  but  who 
were  fiithers  of  families,  citizens,  and  proprietonf 
But  above  all.  it  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  natkn 
like  the  French,  should  suflfer  themselves  to  be  uaed 
as  Charles  used  them.  But  the  people  no  longer 
possessed  any  considerable  share  of  influence.  AU 
depended  on  the  great  chieflairas  who  gave  their  wil- 
ling suffrage  for  endless  wars,  by  which  they  were 
always  sure  to  win.  They  found  the Jtest  opportunity, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  make  themselves  great 
and  mighty  at  the  expense  of  the  freemen  resident 
within  the  circle  of  their  banmial  courts ;  and  when 
conquests  were  made,  it  was  far  more  for  their  ad- 
vantage than  that  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  conquer- 
ed provinces  there  was  a  necessity  lor  dokea,  vassal 
kings,  and  different  high  offices :  all  this  fell  to  their 
share. 

Lwould  not  say  this  if  we  did  not  posseas  incaotr»> 
vertible  original  documents  of  those  times,  which 
prove  clearly  to  us  that  Charles's  government  was  an 
unhappy  one  for  the  people,  and  that  this  great  man, 
by  his  actions,  labored  to  the  direct  subvernon  of  his 
first  principles.  It  was  hia  first  pretext  to  eatablish  a 
greater  equality  among  the  membeit  of  his  vast  com- 
munity, and  to  make  all  free  and  equal  aubiecta  un- 
der a  oommon  sovereign.  And  from  the  necessity 
occasioned  by  continual  war,  the  exact  contrary  took 
place.  Nothing  gives  us  a  better  notion  of  the  inl^ 
rior  state  of  the  French  Monarchy,  than  the  tliird  ca- 
pitular of  the  year  81 1.  (Conipare  wUk  thi$  the  fvm 
or  Jive  quarto  voU  of  the  preaent  French  Caucripl 
Code.)  All  is  full  of  complaint;  the  Bishops  and 
Earls  clamoring  against  the  freeholders,  and  these  in 
their  tarn  against  the  Bishops  and  Earls.  And  in 
troth  the  freeholders  had  no  small  reason  to  be  dis- 
contented and  to  resist,  as  far  as  they  dared,  even  the 
imperial  levies.  A  dependant  most  be  content  to  fol- 
low his  lord  without  further  qoestioniog:  for  he  was 
paid  for  it  But  a  free  citiien,  who  lived  wholly  <m 
his  own  property,  might  reasonably  olqect  lo  snfftr 
himself  to  be  dragged  about  in  all  quartan  of  the 
worid,  at  the  fancies  of  his  lord :  especially  as  then 
was  ao  much  injustice  intermixed.  Those  who  gave 
up  their  properties  entirely,  or  in  part,  of  their  own 
accord,  were  lefl  imdisturbed  at  home,  while  thoaa, 
who  refused  to  do  this,  were  forced  ao  oflen  into  aaiw 
vice,  that  at  length,  becoming  impoverished,  they 
were  compelled  by  want  to  give  up,  or  dispoae  of 
their  free  tenures  to  the  Bishops  or  Earla.  (it  wmM 
require  no  great  ingenuity  to  dieoover  paraUeU,  or  m 
leoflt  equivalent  hardehipe  to  these,  in  the  treotecnC  ef, 
and  regulations  concerning  the  rduelant  eonscriple.) 

It  almost  surpasses  belief  to  what  a  height,  at  length,') 
the  aversion  to  war  rose  in  the  French  nation,  from, 
the  multitude  of  the  campaigns  and  the  grievances, 
connected  with  them.  The  national  vanity  was  now  • 
atiated  by  the  frequency  of  victories;  and  the  plun- ' 
der  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  individuals,  made  but  n 
poor  compensation  for  the  losses  and  burthens  soa- 
lained  by  (h«ir  fmXim  it  homv*  Some,  in  oidar  t» 
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bocome  exempt  from  military  aervice,  ■ought  for  me- 1 
nial  employments  in  the  estabiishmentB  of  the  BiBh> 
ops,  Abbots,  Abbesses,  and  Earls.  Others  made  over 
their  free  property  to  become  tenants  at  will  of  such 
Lords,  as  from  their  age  or  other  circumstances,  they 
thought  would  be  called  to  no  further  military  ser- 
vices. Others,  even  privately  look  away  the  life  of 
their  mothers,  aunts,  or  other  of  their  relatives,  in  or- 
der that  no  iamily  residents  might  remain  through 
whom  their  names  might  be  known,  and  themselves 
traced ;  others  voluntarily  made  slaves  of  themselves, 
in  order  thus  to  render  themselves  incapable  of  the 
military  rank. 

When  this  Extract  was  first  published,  namely, 
September  7, 1809, 1  prefixed  the  following  sentence. 
**  This  passage  contains  so  much  matter  for  political 
anticipation  and  voeU-grounded  hope,  that  I  feel  no  ap- 
prehension of  the  Reader's  being  dissatisfied  with  its 
length."  I  trust,  that  I  may  derive  the  same  confi- 
dence from  his  genial  exultation,  as  a  Christian;  and 
from  his  honest  pride  as  a  Briton ;  in  the  retrospect 
of  its  completion.  In  this  belief  I  venture  to  conclude 
the  Easay  with  the  following  Extract  from  a  **  Com- 
parison of  the  French  Republic,  under  Buonaparte, 
with  the  Roman  Empire  under  the  fini  Coisars,"  pub- 
ljshe4  by  me  in  the  Morning  Post,  Tuesday,  21  Sept, 
1808. 

If  then  there  is  no  counterpoise  of  dissimilar  cir- 
comelances,  the  prospect  is  gloomy  indeed.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  public  slavery  in  Rome  was  in  the 
most  splendid  era  of  human  genius.  Any  unusually 
flourishing  period  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  any 
country,  it,  even  to  this  day,  called  the  Augustan  age 
of  that  country.  The  Roman  poets,  the  Roman  his- 
torians, the  Roman  oraton,  rivalled  those  of  Greece ; 
in  military  tacdcs,  in  nuy^hinery,  in  all  the  conve- 
niences of  private  life,  the  Romans  greatly  surpassed 
the  Greeks.  With  few  exceptions,  all  the  emperors, 
even  the  worst  of  them,  were,  like  Buonaparte,*  the 
liberal  encouragen  of  all  great  public  works,  and  of 
every  species  of  public  merit  not  connected  with  the 
I  of  political  fipeedoro. 

O  JttveiMS,  drenmsiNcit  et  a^tat  tm. 

MslariaaMiae  attii  Daeia  iadalvaotia  quoriL 


It  is  even  so,  at  this  present  moment,  in  France. 
Yet,  both  in  France  and  in  Rome,  we  have  learned, 
that  the  most  abject  dispositions  to  slavery  rapidly 
trod  on  the  heels  of  the  roost  outrageous  fanaticism 
for  an  almost  anarchical  liberty.  Ruere  in  tervilittm 
patrei  et  popuLum.  Peace  and  the  coadunation  of  all 
the  civilized  provinces  of  the  earth  were  the  grand 
and  plausible  pretexts  of  Roman  despotism :  the  de- 
generacy of  the  human  species  itself,  in  all  the  na- 
tions so  blended,  was  the  melancholy  eflbct.  To- 
morrow, therefore,  we  shall  endeavor  to  detect  all 
those  points  and  circumstances  of  dissimilarity,  which, 
though  they  cannot  impeach  the  rectitude  of  the  par- 
allel, for  the  present,  may  yet  render  it  probable,  that 
as  the  same  Constitution  of  Government  has  been 
built  up  in  France  with  incomparably  greater  rapid- 
ity, so  it  may  have  an  incomparably  shorter  duration. 
We  are  not  conscious  of  any  feelings  of  bitterness  to- 
wards the  First  Consul ;  or,  if  any,  only  that  ▼enial 
prejudice,  which  naturally  results  from  the  having 
hoped  proudly  of  any  individual,  and  the  having  been 
miserably  disappointed.  But  we  will  not  voluntarily 
cease  to  think  freely  and  speak  openly.  We  owe 
grateful  hearts,  and  uplifted  hands  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  Divine  Providence,  that  there  is  yet  one  Europe- 
an country  (and  that  country  our  own)  in  which  the 
actions  of  public  men  may  be  boldly  analysed,  and 
the  result  publicly  stated.  And  let  the  Chief  Coneal, 
who  professes  in  all  things  to  follow  his  fate,  learn 
to  submit  to  it  if  he  finds  that  it  is  still  his  fate  Id 
struggle  with  the  spirit  of  English  freedom,  and  the 
virtues  which  are  the  oflspring  of  that  spirit!  If  he 
finds  that  the  Genius  of  Great  Britain,  which  blew 
up  his  Egyptian  navy  into  tlie  air,  and  blighted  his 
Syrian  laurels,  still  folfows  him  with  a  calm  and 
dreadful  eye ;  and  in  peace,  equally  as  in  war,  still 
watches  for  that  liberty,  in  which  alone  the  Genius 
of  onr  Isle  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  beuig;  and 
which  being  lost,  all  our  commercial  and  naval  great- 
ness would  instantly  languish,  like  a  flower,  the  root 
of  which  had  been  silently  eat  away  by  a  worm ;  and 
without  which,  in  any  country,  the  public  fesdvala, 
and  pompous  merriments  of  a  nation  present  no  other 
spectacle  to  the  eye  of  Reason,  than  a  mob  of  mani- 
acs dancing  in  their  fotteia. 


*  Isaitalon  soooecd  better  in  copyinc  the  ricea  than  the  ex- 
eeUeoeM  or  their  arebetypea.  Where  aball  we  find  io  the 
Fimt  Conaol  of  France  a  counterpart  to  the  generouB  and 
draadleai  elemeoey  of  die  first  Cv«ar1  Accrbe  kiqueotibae 
satk  habaU  pro  eonelooe  deonociare.  ne  perBerareot.  Ao- 
liqae  CaekNa  criininoriannio  libro,  et  PitbolAi  cArmioibaB  ma- 
Isdifenliwimia  laeentsaa  exaMinatioaeoi  aaam  eivili  aoimo 
tuUt. 

It  deecrrca  tranaiation,  for  onr  English  readeis.  "  \T  any 
spoke  biitorif  againat  hm,  be  held  it  »uflScieat  to  eomplain  of 
H  poblielr.  to  prevent  then  from  peraevering  in  the  vie  of 
aueh  language.  His  charnctor  had  been  mangled  in  a  moat 
libellous  work  of  Aulua  Cipcina,  and  be  bad  been  gronly  lam- 
pooned in  aome  veraea  by  PitholMa ;  but  he  bore  both  with 
Ibe  tenaper  of  a  good  dtiaen." 

For  this  part  of  the  Firat  Cooanra  character,  if  common  re- 
port apeaks  the  truth,  we  must  seek  a  parallal  in  the  dispoM- 
tiona  of  tbe  third  Ceeaar,  who  dreaded  the  pen  of  a  paragraph 
writer,  hinting  aught  ag*tni>l  hie  morahi  and  roeaaurea,  with 
as  great  anxiety,  and  with  aa  vindictive  feelingi,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  dogger  of  an  assasain  lifted  up  a^iiinvt  h)s  life.  From 
the  third  Caaar,  loo,  be  adopted  the  abrogation  of  all  popular 


ESSAY  xm. 


Most  there  be  still  aome  diaoord  mist  among 
The  harmony  of  men.  whose  mood  accorda 
Rest  with  coniention  tun'd  to  nutea  of  wrong  1 
That  when  War  fails.  Peace  most  make  war  with 
With  words  onto  doKtruction  arm'd  mora  strong 
Than  over  wire  onr  foreign  Focman'a  aworda : 
Making  as  deep,  tho*  not  yet  blewling  wounds  1 
What  War  lefl  scarless,  Cslamny  confounds. 

Truth  lies  entrapp'd  where  Cunning  finds  no  bar : 
Since  no  proportion  can  there  be  betwiii 
Our  actinns  which  in  nndless  motions  are, 
And  ordinances  which  are  elwayti  fixt. 
Ten  thtnisand  Laws  more  cannot  reach  ao  fiir. 
But  Mnlice  roos  beyond,  or  lives  commixt 
So  rJuse  with  Gciodness,  that  it  ever  will 
Comipl.  diHOiae,  or  conotsrftit  it  still. 
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And  therefore  would  our  dorioui  Alfred,  who 
Joio'd  with  the  King's  the  good  man'i  Majesty, 
Not  leave  Law's  labyrinth  without  a  clue— 
Gave  to  deep  Skill  its  just  authority.— 


But  the  lost  JudsmefDt  (this  his  Jury^s  plan) 
Leflto  the  natural  sense  of  Work-day  Man. 

Adapted  from  an  elder  Poet 


We  recur  to  the  dilomma  stated  in  our  eighth  num- 
ber. How  shall  we  solve  this  problem  ?  Its  solution 
is  to  be  found  in  that  spirit  which,  like  the  universal 
menstruum  sought  for  by  the  old  Alchemists,  can 
blend  and  harmonize  the  most  discdrdant  elements — 
it  is  found  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  a  rational  Freedom 
diffused  and  become  national,  in  the  consequent  in- 
6uence  and  control  of  public  opinion,  and  in  its  most 
precious  organ,  the  jury.  It  is  to  be  found,  where- 
ever  Juries  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  perceive 
the  difference,  and  to  comprehend  the  origin  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  difference,  between  libels  and  other 
criminal  overt-acts,  and  are  sufliciently  independent 
to  act  upon  the  conviction,  that  in  a  ohai^ge  of  libel, 
the  degree,  the  circumstances,  and  intention,  consti- 
tute (not  merely  modify,)  the  oflence,  give  it  its  Being, 
and  determine  its  legal  name.  Tho  words  "  maUcio^ts- 
ly  and  advisedly,"  must  here  have  a  force  of  their 
own  and  a  proof  of  their  own.  They  will  conse- 
quently consider  the  written  law  as  a  blank  power 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  not  as  a 
Ught  by  which  they  are  to  determine  and  discrimi- 
nate the  offence.  The  imderstanding  and  conscience 
of  the  Jury  are  the  Judges,  in  toto :  the  statute  a 
blank  congi  d'elire.  The  Statute  is  the  Clay  and 
those  the  Potter's  wheel.  Shame  fall  on  that  Man, 
who  shall  labor  to  confound  what  reason  and  nature 
have  put  asunder,  and  who  at  once,  as  fiir  as  in  him 
lies,  would  render  the  Press  ineffectual  and  the  Law 
odious;  who  would  lock  up  the  main  river,  the 
Thames  of  our  intellectual  commerce ;  would  throw 
a  bar  acron  the  stream,  that  must  render  its  naviga- 
tion dangerous  or  partial,  using  as  his  materials  the 
veiy  banks,  that  were  intended  to  deepen  its  channel 
and  guard  against  inundations.  Shame  fall  on  him, 
and  participation  of  the  infamy  of  those,  who  misled 
an  Elnglish  Jury  to  the  murder  of  Algernon  Sidney ! 

But  though  the  virtuous  intention  of  the  writer 
must  be  allowed  a  certain  influence  in  facilitating 
his  acquittal,  the  degree  of  his  moral  guilt  is  not  the 
true  index  or  mete-wand  of  his  condemnation.  For 
Juries  do  not  sit  in  a  Court  of  Conscience,  but  of 
Law ;  they  are  not  the  representatives  of  religion, 
but  the  guardians  of  external  tranquillity.  The  lead- 
ng  principle,  the  Pole  Star,  of  the  judgment  in  its 
decision  concerning  the  libellous  nature  of  a  pub- 
lished writing,  is  its  more  or  less  remote  connection 
with  after  overt-acts,  as  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the 
same.  Thus  the  publication  of  actual  facts  may  be, 
and  most  often  will  be,  criminal  and  libellous,  when 
directed  against  private  characters :  not  only  because 
the  charge  will  reach  the  minds  of  many  who  can- 
not be  competent  judges  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
Acts  to  which  themselves  were  not  witneMes,  against 


a  man  whom  they  do  not  know,  or  at  best  know  im- 
perfectly ;  but  because  such  a  publication  is  of  itself 
a  very  serious  overt-act,  by  which  the  author,  withoat 
authority  and  without  trial,  has  inflicted  punishment 
on  a  fellow-subject,  himself  being  witness  and  jury, 
judge  and  executioner.  Of  such  publications  there 
can  be  no  Irgal  justification,  though  the  wrong  may 
be  palliated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  injurious 
charges  are  not  only  true  but  wholly  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  law.  But  in  libels  on  the  government  there 
are  rwo  things  to  be  balanced  against  each  other : 
first,  the  incomparably  greater  mischief  of  the  overt- 
acts,  supposing  them  actually  occasioned  by  the  libel* 
— (as  for  instance,  the  subversion  of  government  and 
property,  if  the  principles  taught  by  Thomas  Paine 
had  been  realized,  or  if  even  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  realize  them,  by  the  many  thousands  of  his 
readers;)  and  second,  the  very  great  improbability 
that  such  effects  will  be  produced  by  such  writinga. 
Government  concerns  all  generally,  and  no  one  in 
particular.  The  facts  are  commonly  as  well  known 
to  the  readers,  as  to  the  writer:  and  falsehood  there- 
fore easily  detected.  It  is  proved,  likewise,  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  frequency  of  open  political  discuasioa, 
with  all  its  blameable  indiscretion,  indisposes  a  nation 
to  overt4icts  of  practical  sedition  or  conspiracy.  .They 
talk  ill,  said  Charles  the  Fifth,  of  his  Belgian  Fio 
vinces,  but  they  suffer  so  much  the  better  for  it  His 
successor  thought  differently:  he  determined  to  be 
master  of  their  words  and  opinions,  as  well  as  of  their 
actions,  and  in  consequence  lost  one  half  of  thoee  pro- 
vinces, and  retained  the  other  half  at  an  expense  of 
strength  and  treasure  greater  than  the  original  worth 
of  the  whole.  An  enlightened  Jury,  therefore,  will 
require  proofi  of  some  more  than  ordinary  malignity 
of  intention,  as  furnished  by  the  style,  price,  mode  oi 
cireulation,  and  so  forth;  or  of  punishable  indiscre- 
tion arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  times,  as  of  dearth, 
for  instance,  or  of  whatever  other  calamity  is  likely 
to  render  the  lower  classes  turbulent  and  apt  to  be 
ahenated  from  the  government  of  their  country.  For 
the  absence  of  a  right  diepoeition  of  mind  must  be 
considered  both  in  law  and  in  morals,  as  nearly  equiv 
alent  to  the  presence  of  a  wrong  disposition.  Under 
such  ciroumstances  the  legal  paradox,  that  a  libel 
may  be  the  more  a  libel  for  being  true,  becomes 
strictly  just,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  acted  upon. 

Concerning  .the  right  of  punishing  by  law  the  au 
thors  of  heretical  or  deistical  writings,  I  reserve  my 
remarks  for  a  future  Essay,  in  which  I  hope  to  state 
the  grounds  and  limits  of  toleration  more  accurately 
than  they  seem  to  me  to  have  been  hitherto  traced. 
There  is  one  maxim,  however,  which  I  am  tempted 
to  seize  as  it  passes  across  me.  If  I  may  trust  my 
own  memory,  it  is  indeed  a  very  old  truth :  and  yet 
if  the  fashion  of  acting  in  apparent  ignorance  thereof 
be  any  presumption  of  its  novelty,  it  ought  to  be  new, 
or  at  least  have  become  so  by  courtesy  of  oblivioo. 
It  is  this :  that  as  far  as  human  practice  c&n  realise 
the  sharp  limits  and  exclusive  proprielies  of  Science. 
Law  and  Religion  should  be  kept  distinct.  Thuik 
18,  strictly  speaking,  no  proper  opposition  but  be- 
tween THE  TWO  POLAR  FORCES  OF  ONE  AND  THE 
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SAME  POWBS.*  If  I  ny  then,  that  Law  and  Religion 
are  nataral  oppoiUeg,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  requi- 
site oouBterpoise  of  the  former,  let  it  not  be  inter- 
preted, as  if  I  had  declared  them  to  be  contraries. 
The  Law  has  rightfully  invested  the  Creditor  with 
the  power  of  arresting  and  imprisoning  an  insolvent 
Debtor,  the  Farmer  with  the  Power  of  transporting, 
mtediatdy  at  least,  the  Pillagen  of  his  Hedges  and 
Copses;  but  the  law  does  not  compel  him  to  eiercise 
that  power,  while  it  will  ofken  happen,  that  Religion 
commands  him  to  forego  iL  Nay,  so  well  was  this 
ttndeisfiood  by  onr  Grandfathers,  that  a  man  who 
sqoares  his  conscience  by  the  Law  was  a  common 
paraphr^  or  synonyms  of  a  wretch  without  any 
conscience  at  all.  We  have  all  of  us  learnt  from 
History,  that  there  was  a  long  and  dark  period  <l|]ring 
which  the  Powen  and  the  Aims  of  Law  wore  usurped 
in  the  name  of  Religion  by  the  Clergy  and  the  Courts 
Spiritual :  and  we  all  know  the  result.  Law  end 
Religion  thus  interpenetrating  neutmlized  each  other; 
and  the  baleful  product,  or  tertium  Aliquid,  of  this 
union  retarded  the  civilization  of  Europe  for  Centu- 
ries. Law  splintered  into  the  minutiae  of  Religion, 
whose  awful  function  and  prerogative  it  is  to  take 
account  of  every  **idletDord,"  became  a  busy  and 
inquisitorial  tyranny:  and  Religion  substituting  legal 
terrors  for  the  ennobling  influences  of  Conscience  re- 
mained Religion  in  name  only.  The  present  age 
appears  to  me  approaching  fast  to  a  similar  usurpa- 
tion of  the  functions  of  Religion  by  Law:  and  if  it 
were  required,  I  should  not  want  strong  presumptive 
proofs  in  favor  of  this  opinion,  whether  I  sought  for 
them  in  the  Charges  from  the  Bench  concerning 
Wrongs,  to  which  Religion  denounces  the  fearful 
penalties  of  Guilt,  but  for  which  the  Law  of  the 
Land  assigns  Damagei  only:  or  in  sundry  statutes, 
and  (all  praise  to  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  Romanorum 
nltiroo)  in  a  still  greater  number  of  aitempis  towards 
new  statutes,  the  auihois  of  which  displayed  the 
most  pitiable  ignorance,  not  merely  of  the  distinction 
between  perfected  and  im  perfected  Obligations,  but 
even  of  that  still  more  sacred  distinction  between 
Things  and  Persons.  What  the  Son  of  Sirach  ad- 
vises concerning  the  Soul,  every  Senator  should 

*  Every  Power  in.  Jfaturt  and  in  Sjnrit  mm»t  evoloe  an 
opporite,  as  the  sole  menus  and  condition  of  its  manifesta- 
tion :  and  all  opposition  is  a  tendency  to  Re-vnion.  Thu 
is  the  uaivenal  Law  of  Polsriiy  or  eMeotial  Dosliim.  fint 
momuIgBted  by  Heraclitus,  ilOOO  yean  aflerwarda  re-publiali- 
ed,  and  made  the  foundaiioo  both  of  Logic,  of  Physics,  and 
of  Metflphyiici  by  Giordano  Bruno.  The  Principle  may  be 
tboi  eipreBied.  The  Identity  of  Thoaii  and  Antiiheti*  it  the 
BubitsDce  of  all  Being;  their  Opposition  the  cooditioo  of  all 
Existence,  or  Beio«  manifested ;  and  every  TAii^r  or  Pheno- 
menon b  the  Exponent  of  a  Synthesis  as  long  as  the  oppokite 
saergies  are  retained  in  that  Synthesis.  Thus  Water  ia  nei- 
ther Oxygen  nor  Hydrogen,  nor  yet  is  it  a  conmutare  of 
both;  but  the  Synthesis  or  Indifference  of  the  two:  and  as 
loot  ss  the  copula  endurre,  by  which  it  becomoa  Water,  or 
rather  which  alone  is  Water,  it  is  not  less  a  simple  Body  than 
either  of  the  imaginary  Elemenia.  improperly  called  its  In- 
gredients or  Componeota.  It  is  the  objoct  of  the  naeehamcai 
atomistic  Philosophy  to  conround  Synthesis  with  synartesiSf 
or  rather  with  mere  juxta-position  nf  Corpuscles  separated 
by  invisible  Interspaces.  I  find  it  difficult  to  determine,  whe- 
ther this  theory  contradicts  the  Reason  or  the  Senses  most: 
for  it  is  alike  iooooceivablo  sod  nnimsginaUe. 
Kk 


apply  to  his  legislative  capacity — Reverence  it  in 
meekness,  knowing  how  feeble  and  how  mighty  a 
Thing  it  is ! 

From  this  hint  concerning  Toleration,  we  may  pass 
by  an  easy  transition  to  the,  perhaps,  still  more  inte- 
resting subject  of  Tolerance.  And  here  I  fully  coin- 
cide with  Frederic  H.  Jacobi,  that  the  only  true  spirit 
of  Tolerance  consists  in  our  conscientious  toleration 
of  each  other's  intolerance.  Whatever  pretends  to 
be  more  than  this,  is  either  the  unthinking  cant  of 
fiishion,  or  the  soul-palsying  narcotic  of  moral  and 
religious  indifierence.  All  of  us  without  exception, 
in  the  same  mode  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  are 
necessarily  subjected  to  the  risk  of  mistaking  positive 
opinions  for  certainty  and  clear  insight  From  this 
3roke  we  cannot  free  ourselves,  but  by  ceasing  to  be 
men ;  and  this  too  not  in  order  to  transcend  but  to 
sink  below  our  human  nature.  For  if  in  one  point 
of  view  it  be  thd  mulct  of  our  foil,  and  of  the  oorrap- 
tioo  of  onr  will ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  contemplated 
from  another  point,  it  is  the  price  and  consequence 
of  our  progressiveness.  To  him  who  is  compelled  to 
pace  to  and  fro  within  the  high  walls  and  in  the  oar- 
row  courtyard  of  a  prison,  all  objects  may  appear 
clear  and  distinct  It  is  the  traveller  journeying  on- 
ward, full  of  heart  and  hope,  with  an  ever-varyhig 
horiam,  on  the  boundless  plain,  that  is  liable  to  mis- 
take clouds  for  mountains,  and  the  mirage  of  drought 
for  an  expanse  of  refreshing  waters. 

But  notwithstanding  this  deep  conviction  of  our 
general  fallibility,  and  the  most  vivid  recollection  of 
my  own,  I  dare  avow  with  the  German  philosopher, 
that  as  for  as  opinions,  and  not  motives ;  principles, 
and  not  men,  are  concerned ;  I  neither  am  tolerant, 
nor  wish  to  be  regarded  as  such.  According  to  my 
judgment  it  is  mere  osteotatioo,  or  a  poor  trick  that 
hypocrisy  plays  with  the  cards  of  nonsense,  when  a 
man  makes  protestation  of  being  perfectly  tolerant  in 
respect  of  all  principles,  opinions  and  penuasions, 
those  alone  excepted  which  render  the  holden  intole- 
rant For  he  either  means  to  say  by  this,  that  he  is 
utterly  indifferent  towards  all  truth,  and  finds  nothing 
so  insuflerable  as  the  persuasion  of  there  being  way 
such  mighty  value  or  importance  attached  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Truth  as  should  give  a  marked  prefer- 
ence to  any  one  conviction  above  any  other;  or  else 
he  means  nothing,  and  amuses  himself  with  artica- 
lating  the  pulses  of  the  air  instead  of  inhabiting  it  in 
the  more  healthful  and  profitable  exercise  of  yawn- 
ing. That  which  doth  not  withatand,  hath  Utdf  no 
suuiding  place.  To  jCfl  a  station  is  to  exclude  or  re- 
pel othen-Hmd  this  is  not  less  the  definition  of  moral, 
than  of  material,  toUdity.  We  live  by  continued  acts 
of  defence,  that  involve  a  sort  of  offensive  warfers. 
But  a  man's  principles,  on  which  he  grounds  his  Hope 
and  his  Faith,  are  the  life  of  his  life.  We  Uve  by 
Faith,  says  the  philosophic  Apostle ;  and  Faith  with- 
out principles  is  but  a  flattering  phrase  for  wilful  po- 
sitiveness,  or  fanatical  bodily  sensation.  Well,  and 
of  good  right  therefore,  do  we  maintain  with  moral 
zeal,  than  we  should  defend  body  or  estate,  a  deep 
and  inward  conviction,  which  is  the  moon  to  us;  and 
like  the  moon  with  aM  its  maisy  shadows  and  deoep- 
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tire  gleams,  it  yet  lights  us  on  our  way,  poor  travel' 
len  as  wo  ore,  and  benigbied  pilgrims.  With  ail  its 
spots  and  changes  and  temporary  eclipses,  with  all  its 
vaio  halos  and  bedimming  vapois,  it  yet  reflects  the 
light  that  u  to  rise  on  us,  which  even  now  is  rimngt 
though  intercepted  from  our  immediate  view  by  the 
mountains  that  enclose  and  fiown  over  the  vale  of 
our  mortal  life. 

This  again  is  the  mystery  and  the  dignity  of  our 
human  nature,  thA  we  cannot  give  up  our  reason, 
without  giving  up  at  the  same  time  our  individual 
personality.  For  that  must  appear  to  each  man  to  be 
hii  reason  which  produces  in  him  the  highest  sense 
of  certainty ;  and  yet  it  is  not  reason,  except  as  far  as 
it  is  of  universal  validity  and  obligatory  <m  all  man- 
kind. There  is  a  one  heart  for  the  whole  mighty 
mass  of  Humanity,  and  every  pulse  in  each  particu- 
lar vessel  strives  to  beat  in  concert  with  iL  He  who 
asserts  that  truth  is  of  no  importance  except  in  the 
tense  of  sincerity,  confounds  sense  with  madness,  and 
the  word  of  God  with  a  dream.  If  the  power  of 
Masoning  be  the  Gift  of  the  Supreme  Reason,  that 
we  be  sedulous,  yea,  and  mUitant  m  the  endeavor  to 
reason  aright,  is  his  implied  Command.  But  what  is 
of  permanent  and  essential  interest  to  one  man  must 
needs  be  so  to  all,  in  proportion  to  the  means  and  op- 
portunities of  each.  Woe  to  him  by  whom  these  are 
neglected,  and  double  woe  to  him  by  whom  they  are 
withheld ;  for  he  robs  at  once  hunself  and  his  neighbor. 
That  man's  Soul  is  not  dear  to  himself,  to  whom  the 
Souls  of  his  Brethren  are  not  dear.  As  far  as  they 
can  be  influenced  by  him,  they  are  parts  and  proper- 
ties of  lus  own  soul,  their  faith  his  ftith,  their  errors 
his  burthen,  their  righteousness  and  bliss  his  righte- 
ousness and  his  reward— and  of  their  Guilt  and  Mis- 
ery his  own  will  be  the  echo.  As  much  as  I  love 
my  fellow-men,  so  much  and  no  more  will  I  be  inkir 
erant  of  their  Heresies  and  Unbelief— and  I  will  ho- 
nor and  hold  forth  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
every  individual  who  is  equally  intolerant  of  that 
which  he  conceives  such  in  me.  We  will  both  ex- 
daim — I  know  not,  what  antidotes  among  the  oom- 
piox  views,  impnlaes  and  circomstuices,  that  form 
your,  morel  Being,  God's  gracious  Providence  may 
have  vouchsafed  to  you  against  the  serpent  fang  of 
this  Error— ^but  it  is  a  viper,  and  its  poison  deadly, 
although  through  higher  influences  some  may  take 
the  reptile  to  their  bosom,  and  remain  unstung. 

In  one  of  these  viperous  Journals,  which  deal  out 
Pkofaneness,  Hate,  Fury,  and  Sedition  throughout  the 
Land,  I  read  the  following  paragraph.  **The  Brah- 
man believes  that  every  man  will  be  saved  in  his 
own  persuasion,  and  that  all  religions  are  equally 
pleasing  to  the  God  of  all.  The  Christian  confines 
salvation  to  the  Believer  in  his  own  Vedahs  and 
Shasteis.  Which  is  the  more  humane  and  philoso- 
phic creed  of  the  two  V*  Let  question  answer  ques- 
tion. Self-complacent  Scoffer!  Whom  meanest  thou 
byGoD?  The  God  of  7Vu<Af  and  can  He  be  pleased 
with  falsehood  and  the  debasement  or  utter  suspen- 
sion of  the  Reason  which  he  gave  to  man  that  he 
might  receive  from  him  the  sacrifice  of  Truth  f  Or 
tlie  God  of  k>ve  and  mercy?  And  can  He  be  pleased 


with  the  blood  of  thousands  poured  out  under  the 
wheels  of  Juggernaut,  or  with  the  shrieks  of  cbildien 
ofiered  up  as  fire  offerings  to  Baal  or  to  Moloch  ?  Or 
dost  thou  mean  the  God  of  holiness  and  infinite  pari- 
ty T  and  can  He  be  pleased  with  ahnminationw  wrat- 
terable  and  more  than  brutal  defilements  f  and  equal- 
ly pleased  too.as  with  that  religion,  which  commands 
us  that  we  have  no  fellowship  with  the  onlniitfiil 
works  of  darkness  but  to  reprove  them  T  With  that 
religion,  which  strikes  the  fear  of  Ihe  Most  High  so 
deeply,  and  the  sense  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
sin  so  inwardly,  that  the  Believer  anxiously  enquijes: 
"  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression,  the 
fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  T' — and  which 
makes  me  answer  to  him — **  He  hath  showed  ibee, 
O  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  re- 
quire of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.'*  But  I  check 
myself.  It  is  at  once  folly  and  profanation  of  Tniih, 
to  reason  with  the  man  who  can  place  before  bis  eyes 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  directing  the  eye  of  the  wi- 
dow from  the  cone  c^her  husband  upward  Id  his  and 
her  Redeemer,  (the  God  of  the  living  and  not  of  the 
dead,)  and  then  the  remorseless  Brahmin  goading  on 
the  disconsolate  victim  to  the  flames  of  her  husband's 
funeral  pile,  abandoned  by,  and  abandoning,  the  help> 
less  pledges  of  their  love— and  yet  dare  ask,  which  is 
the  more  humane  and  philosophic  creed  of  the  two? 
No!  No!  when  tuck  opinions  are  in  question,  I  oet- 
ther  am,  or  will  be,  or  wish  to  be  regaided  as,  fols- 
rant. 


EMATHtr; 


Koowing  the  hesrt  of  Man  ti  Mt  to  be 
The  centra  of  tfab  world,  about  tks  whieh 
TbcM  revolutioni  of  distarbsneei 
Still  roll ;  where  all  th*  Mpecto  of  miaeiy 
Predominate;  wboee  itronc  eflecte  are  lueh 
Af  be  must  bear,  beinr  powerleai  to  redraw : 
And  that  anieai  above  Uiaeeir  he  ean 
Erect  kioiseir,  how  poor  a  thine  >i  Mas ! 

DANOEU 


I  BAVE  thus  endeavored,  with  an  anxiety  which 
may  perhaps  have  misled  me  into  prolixity,  to  detail 
and  ground  the  condition  under  which  the  comnmni- 
cation  of  truth  is  commanded  or  forbidden  to  oa  as 
individuals,  by  our  conscience;  and  those  too,  under 
which  it  is  permissible  by  the  law  which  oontiola  oui 
conduct  as  members  of  the  state.  But  is  the  subjeet 
of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  so  minute  an  ex- 
amination? O  that  my  readers  would  look  round  the 
world,  as  it  now  is,  and  make  to  themselves  a  foiih- 
ful  catalogue  of  its  many  miseries !  From  what  iSo 
these  proceed,  and  on  what  do  they  depend  for  their 
continuance  ?  Assuredly  for  the  greater  part  on  the 
actions  of  men,  and  those  again  on  the  want  of  a  vi- 
tal principle  of  action.  We  live  by  fiiith.  The  es- 
sence of  virtue  consists  in  the  principle.  And  the 
reality  of  this,  as  well  as  its  importance,  is  believed 
by  all  men  in  fiu;t,  few  as  there  may  be  who  bring 
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Um  troth  fbrward  into  the  light  of  diatinct  ocMMcioiw- 
nesB.  Yet  all  men  feel,  and  at  timei  acknowledge  to 
themnlvet,  the  trae  cause  of  their  miaery.  There  is 
no  man  so  baae,  but  at  aome  time  or  other,  and  in 
aome  way  or  other,  he  admiti  that  he  ia  not  what  he 
ought  to  be.  though  by  a  curioua  art  of  aelMeluaion, 
by  an  efllbrt  to  keep  at  peace  with  himself  aa  long 
and  aa  much  aa  poaaible,  he  will  throw  off  the  blame 
from  the  amenable  part  of  hia  natore,  hia  morel  prin- 
ciple, to  that  which  ia  independent  of  his  will,  name- 
ly, the  degree  of  hia  intellectual  faculiiea.  Hence,  for 
once  that  a  man  exclaima,  how  diahoneat  I  am,  on 
iwhat  base  and  unworthy  motivea  I  act,  we  may  hear 
a  hundred  times,  what  a  fool  I  am!  curse  on  my  fol- 
ly f  and  the  like. 

Yet  even  thia  impliea  an  obacure  sentiment,  that 
with  clearer  concepdona  in  the  understanding,  the 
piinciple  of  action  would  become  purer  in  the  will. 
Thanka  to  the  image  of  our  Maker  not  wholly  oblit- 
erated from  any  human  aoul,  we  dare  not  purchaae 
an  exemption  from  guilt  by  an  ezcoae,  which  would 
place  our  amelioration  out  of  our  own  power.  Thus 
the  very  man  who  will  abuse  himself  for  a  fool  but 
not  for  a  villain,  would  rather,  spite  of  the  usual  pro- 
feasiooa  to  the  contrary,  be  condemned  as  a  rc^ue  by 
other  men,  than  be  acquitted  as  a  blockhead.  But 
be  this  aa  it  may/  oat  of  hlmaelf,  however,  he  aees 
plainly  the  true  cause  of  our  common  complainta. 
Ooabdeas,  there  seem  many  phyeical  cauaea  of  dia- 
frnaa,  of  disease,  of  poverty,  and  of  desolation — ^tem- 
peata,  earthquakes,  volcanoea,  wild  or  venomous  ani- 
mala,  barren  aoils,  wicertain  or  tyrannooa  climatea, 
peaiilential  awampa,  and  dcj^th  in  the  very  air  we 
breathe.  Yet  when  do  we  hear  the  general  wretch- 
edneaa  of  mankind  attributed  to  theaef  In  Iceland, 
the  earth  opened  and  aent  forth  three  or  more  vaat 
rivers  of  fire,  "the  amoke  and  vapor  from  them 
dunmed  the  light  of  Heaven  through  all  Europe,  for 
montha;  even  at  Cluliz,  the  sun  and  moon,  for  aeve- 
ral  weeks,  seemed  turned  to  blood.  What  was  the 
amount  of  the  ii\jury  to  the  hiraian  race  ?  sixty  men 
were  destroyed,  and  of  theee  the  greater  part  in  con- 
sequence of  Iheir  own  impradence.  Natural  ealami- 
tiea  that  do  indeed  spread  devastation  wide,  (for  in- 
stance, the  Manh  Fever,)  are  almost  without  ezcep- 
tkm,  voicea  of  Nature  in  her  all-inlelligible  language 
—do  thia!  or  ceaae  to  do  that!  By  the  mere  abaence  ' 
of  one  anperstition,  and  of  the  aloth  engendered  by 
it,  the  Pkgne  wouU  ceaae  In  exist  ihroughont  Asia  ' 
and  Africa.  Pronounce  meditatively  the  name  of 
Jkn mm,  and  ask  what  might  we  not  hope,  what  need 
we  deem  unattainable,  if  all  the  time,  the  eflbrt,  the 
akilU  which  we  waate  in  making  ouiselvea  miaerable 
through  vice,  and  vicioua  through  miaery,  were  em- 1 
bodied  and  marshalled  to  a  systematic  war  against 
the  existing  evils  of  nature  ?  Ko^  **  It  is  a  wicked 
wuHdr    This  is  so  geoemlly  the  solution,  that  this 

*  We  do  not  eontider  as  «tc«pitoni  the  tboamods  that 
•bne  tbeniielvw  by  rol«  with  lip-penitonce,  or  Ibe  wild  rav- 
iosi  of  faniitieiim :  for  these  peraom  at  the  very  time  they 
■peak  lo  Tebemently  ofihe  Wickednei  and  rotlenneai  of  their 
heart*,  are  then  eonamooly  the  warmeet  in  their  own  ffood 
oinnion.  covered  roand  and  eomfortabie  in  the  wra^-raica/ 
ofasir-hypoeriiy. 
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very  wickedness  is  assigned  by  selfish  men,  as  their 
excuse  for  doing  nothing  to  render  it  better,  and  for 
opposing  those  who  would  make  the  attempt  What 
have  not  Clarkaon,  Granville  Sharp,  Wiiberforce,  and 
the  Society  of  the  Friends,  efiected  for  the  honor,  and 
if  we  believe  in  a  retributive  providence,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  prosperity  of  the  English  nation,  im- 
perfectly as  the  intellectual  and  moral  foculties  of  the 
people  at  large  are  developed  at  present?  What  may 
not  be  eflected,  if  the  recent  discovery  of  the  means 
of  educating  nations,  (freed,  however,  from  the  vile 
sophistications  and  mutilations  of  ignorant  mounte- 
banks,) shall  have  been  applied  to  its  full  extent? 
Would  I  frame  to  myself  the  most  inspiriting  repre- 
sentation of  future  bliss,  which  my  mind  is  capable 
of  comprehending,  it  would  be  embodied  to  me  in 
the  idea  of  Bell  receiving,  at  some  distant  period, 
the  appropriate  reward  of  his  earthly  labors,  when 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  glorified  spirits,  whose 
reason  and  conscience  had,  through  hit  efibrts,  been 
unfolded,  shall  sing  the  song  of  their  own  redemp- 
tion, and  pouring  forth  pnuses  to  God  and  to  their  Sa- 
viour, shall  repeat  hit  *'  New  name"  in  Heaven,  give 
thanks  for  his  earthly  virtues,  as  the  chosen  instru- 
ments of  divine  mercy  to  themselves,  and  not  seldom 
perhaps,  turn  their  eyes  toward  him,  as  irom  the  sun 
to  its  image  in  the  fountain,  with  secondary  gratitude 
and  the  permiued  utterance  of  a  human  love!  Were 
but  a  hundred  men  to  combine  a  deep  conviction  that 
virtuous  habits  may  be  formed  by  the  very  means  by 
which  knowledge  is  communicated,  that  men  may  be 
made  better,  not  only  in  consequence,  but  hy  the 
mode  and  in  the  process,  of  instruction :  were  but  an 
hundred  men  to  combine  that  clear  conviction  of  this, 
which  I  myself  at  this  moment  foel,  even  as  I  foel 
the  certainty  of  my  being,  with  the  perseveranoe  of  a 
Claulson  or  a  Bill,  the  promises  of  ancient  pro- 
phecy would  disclose  themselves  to  our  iaith,  even 
aa  when  a  noble  rastie  hidden  from  us  by  an  inter- 
vening mist,  discoven  itself  by  ita  reflection  in  the 
tranquil  lake,  on  the  oppoaite  ahore  of  which  we  stand 
gazing.  What  an  awful  duty,  what  a  nurse  of  all 
other,  the  foireat  virtuea,  does  not  hops  become!  We 
are  bad  onraelvea,  because  we  despair  of  the  good- 
neaa  of  others. 

If  then  it  be  a  truth,  attested  alike  by  common  feel- 
ing and  common  sense,  that  the  greater  part  of  human 
misery  dependa  directly  on  human  vicea  and  the  re- 
mainder indirectly,  by  what  means  can  we  act  on 
men  ao  aa  to  remove  or  preclude  theae  vicea  and  pu- 
rify their  principle  of  moral  election  ?  The  queation 
ia  not  by  what  meana  each  man  ia  to  alter  hia  owi 
character — in  order  to  thia,  all  the  meana  preacribed 
and  all  the  aidancea  given  by  religion,  may  be  i 
sary  for  him.    Vain,  of  themselves,  may  be. 


-the  eayinse  of  the  wiae 


In  ancient  and  in  modem  books  enrolled 
e        •        »        •        *        »        • 
Unleai  he  feel  within 
Borne  Murce  of  cnD«oIation  from  above- 
Secret  refreshinc*.  that  repair  hit  atrength 
And  fainting  apiMta  uphold. 

SAMSON  AGONISTE8. 

This  is  not  tfaa  question.    Viitae  vroukl  not  be 
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virtue,  could  it  be  given  -by  one  fellow-creature  to 
another.  To  make  use  of  all  the  meaiu  and  appli- 
ances in  our  power  to  the  actual  attainment  of  Rec- 
titude, is  the  abstract  of  the  Duty  which  we  owe  to 
ourselves;  to  supply  those  means  as  far  as  we  can, 
comprises  our  Duty  to  others.  The  question  then  ie, 
•what  are  these  means  ?  Can  they  be  any  other4han 
the  communication  of  knowledge,  and  the  removal  of 
those  evils  and  impediments  which  prevent  its  recep- 
tion ?  It  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  combine  both, 
but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  roan  to  contribute  to 
the  former,  who  is  sufficiently  informed  to  feel  that 
it  is  his  duty.  If  it  be  said,  that  we  should  endeavor 
not  90  much  to  remove  ignorance,  as  to  make  the  ig- 
norant religious :  Religion  herself,  through  her  sacred 
oracles,  answers  for  me,  that  all  effective  foith  pre- 
auppbses  knowledge  and  individual  conviction.  If 
the  mere  acquiescence  in  truth,  uncomprehended  and 
unfathomed,  were  sufficient,  few  indeed  would  be 
the  vicious  and  the  miserable,  in  this  country  at  least 
where  speculative  iniideHtyiB,  Ileaven  be  praised, 
confined  to  a  small  number.  Like  bodily  deformity, 
there  is  one  instance  here  and  another  there;  but 
three  in  one  place  are  already  an  undue  proportion. 
It  is  highly  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  inspired 
writings  received  by  Christians  are  distinguishable 
from  all  other  books  pretending  to  inspiration,  from 
the  scriptures  of  the  Bramins,  and  even  from  the  Ko- 
ran, in  their  strong  and  frequent  recommendations  of 
truth.  I  do  not  here  mean  veracity,  which  cannot 
but  be  enfbrced  in  every  code  which  appeals  to  the 
religious  priiu:iple  of  man ;  but  knowledge.  This  is 
not  only  extolled  as  the  crown  and  honor  of  a  man. 
but  to  sedk  aAer  it  is  again  and  again  commanded  us 
as  one  of^our  most  sacred  duties.  Yea,  the  very  per- 
fection and  final  bliss  of  the  glorified  spirit  is  repre- 
■ented  by  the  Apostle  as  a  plain  aspect,  or  intuitive 
beholding  of  truth  in  its  eternal  and  immutable  source. 
Not  that  knowledge  can  of  itself  do  all !  The  light 
of  religion  is  not  that  of  the  moon,  light  without  heat ; 
but  neither  is  its  warmth  that- of  the  stove,  warmth 
without  light.  Religion  is  the  sun,  whose  warmth 
indeed  swells,  and  stirs,  and  actuates  the  life  of  na- 
ture, but  who  at  the  same  time  beholds  all  the  growth 
of  life  with  a  master  eye,  makes  all  objects  glorious 
on  which  he  looks,  and  by  that  glory  visible  to  all 
others. 

But  though  knowledge  be  not  the  only,  yet  that  it 
is  an  indispensable  and  most  effectual  a^ent  in  the 
direction  of  our  actions,  one  consideration  will  con- 
vince us.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  of  human  nature, 
that  the  sense  of  impossibility  quenches  all  will. 
Sense  of  utter  inaptitude  does  the  same.  The  man 
shuns  the  beautiful  flame,  which  is  eagerly  grasped 
at  by  the  infant.  The  sense  of  •  disproportion  of 
certain  aAer-harm  to  present  gratification — ^produces 
effects  almost  equally  uniform :  though  almost  perish- 
ing with  thirst,  we  should  dash  to  the  earth  a  goblet 
of  wine  in  which  we  had  seen  a  poison  infused, 
though  the  poison  were  without  taste  or  odour,  or 
even  added  to  the  pleasures  of  both.  Are  not  all  our 
vices  equally  inapt  to  the  miiversal  end  of  human 
actions,  the  aatiaiaction  of  the  agentf    Are  not  their 


pleasures  equally  disproportionate  to  the  after4Mraif 
Yet  many  a  maiden,  who  will  not  grasp  at  the  fire, 
will  yet  purchase  a  wreath  of  diamonds  at  the  price 
of  her  health,  her  honor,  nay  (and  she  herself  knows 
it  at  the  moment  of  her  choice)  at  the  sacrifice  of  her 
peace  and  happiness.  The  sot  would  reject  the  poi- 
soned cup,  yet  the  trembling  hand  with  which  be 
raises  his  daily  or  hourly  draught  to  his  lips,  hu  pot 
left  him  ignorant  that  this  too  is  altogether  a  poiaoQ. 
I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  consequences  lore- 
seen  are  lees  immediate ;  that  they  are  diffused  over 
a  larger  space  of  time ;  and  that  the  slave  of  vice  hopes 
where  no  hope  is.  This,  however,  only  removes 
the  question  one  step  further:  for  why  should  the 
distance  or  difiiision  of  known  oonseqaences  produce 
so  great  a  difierence  ?  Why  are  men  the  dupes  of  the 
present  moment  ?  EvidenUy  became  the  ccmoeplions 
are  indistinct  in  the  one  case,  and  vivid  in  the 
other;  because  all  confused  conceptions  render  us 
restless ;  and  because  restlessness  can  drive  as  to 
vices  that  promise  no  enjoyment,  no,  not  even  the  ces- 
sation of  that  restlessnes.  This  is  indeed  the  dresd 
punishment  attached  by  nature  to  habitual  vice,  that 
its  impulses  wax  as  its  motives  wane.  No  object,  not 
even  the  light  of  a  solitary  taper  in  the  far  distance, 
tempts  the  benighted  mind  from  before;  but  its  own 
restlessness  dogs  it  from  behind,  as  with  the  iron  good 
of  Destiny.  What  then  is  or  can  be  the  preventive, 
the  remedy,  the  counteraction,  but  the  habituatioB  of 
the  intellect  to  clear,  distinct,  and  adequate  ooneep- 
tions  concerning  all  things  that  are  the  possible  ob- 
jects of  clear  conception,  and  thus  to  reserve  the  deep 
feelings  which  belong,  as  by  natural  right,  to  those 
obscure  ideas*  that  are  necessary  to  the  moral  perform 
tion  of  the  human  being,  notwithstanding,  yea,  even 
in  consequence  of,  their  obscurity— to  reserve  these 
feelings,  F  repeat,  for  objects,  which'  their  very  sub- 
limity renders  indefinite,  no  less  than  their  indefinite- 
ness  rendera  them  sublime:  namely,  to  the  Ideas  of 
Being,  Form,  Life,  the  Reason,  the  Law  of  Conscience. 
Freedom,  Immortality,  God!  To  connect  with  the 
objects  of  our  senses  the  obscure  notions  and  i 
quent  vivid  feelings,  which  are  due  only  to  i 
rial  and  permanent  things,  is  profanation  relatively  to 
the  heart,  and  supentitton  in  the  undentandtog.  It 
is  in  this  sense,  that  the  philosophic  Apostle  calb 
Covetousness  Idolatry.  Could  we  emancipate  our- 
selves from  the  bedimming  influences  of  custom,  and 
the  transforming  witchcraft  of  early  associations,  we 
should  see  as  numerous  tribes  of  FOuth-Worakippen 
in  the  streets  of  London  and  Paris,  as  we  hear  of  on 
the  coasts  of  Africa. 

*  1  hava  not  ezprened  ainelf  m  clearly  sb  I  eoold  wish. 
But  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  deep  Ibeling  hat  a  teodirD- 
C7  to  combine  with  obscnre  ideas,  in  preference  to  distinct  a»d 
clear  notiona,  majr  be  prored  by  the  history  of  Fanatics  and 
Fanatieisni  io  all  agea  and  eosotriea.  The  odium  tbeoloKi> 
cam  is  even  proverbial :  and  it  is  iba  common  compIsLiat  of 
Philoiopbers  and  philosophic  Historians,  that  the  pvmvoa  of 
the  disputantt  are  commoBiy  Tiolmt  in  proportion  to  the  sob- 
tlety  and  obscurity  of  the  questions  in  dispute.  Nor  is  Ihia 
fact  confined  to  proreasiooal  theolofians:  for  whole  natioas 
hare  displayed  the  same  agitations,  and  haTe  aacrifioed  na- 
tional policy  to  the  more  powerful  jnterMt  of  a  cootrovsrtad 
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ESSAY  XV. 


A  paboe  whra  'tii  that  which  it  ■honld  be 
LeavM  growing,  and  aiaiMla  gucb,  or  eiso  doeay«. 
With  him  who  dwells  there,  'lie  not  eo  :  for  he 
Should  still  urge  upward,  and  hia  fortuoa  raiM. 

Our  bodioi  had  their  moraiof .  have  their  noon. 
And  ahali  not  betiei^-the  next  change  u  night; 
But  Uicir  fair  larger  guest,  t'  whom  sun  and  moon 
Are  spaika  and  short-lired.  claims  another  right 

The  noble  soul  bjr  age  grows  lustier, 
Hot  appetite  and  her  digestion  mend : 
We  must  not  starve  nor  hope  to  pamper  her 
Witti  woman's  milk  and  pap  anto  the  end. 


Provide  you  manlier  diet ! 


DONNE. 


I  AM  fully  aware,  that  what  I  am  writing  and  have 
written  (in  theee  latter  Eaaaya  at  lea«i)  will  ezpoee  me 
to  the  c^uure  of  lome.  as  bewildering  myself  and 
readera  with  Metaphysics ;  to  the  ridicule  of  others 
as  a  school-boy  declaimer  on  old  and  worn-oat  tru- 
isms or  exploded  iancies;  and  to  the  objection  of 
most  as  obscure.  The  last  real  or  supposed  defect 
has  already  received  an  answer  both  in  the  preced- 
ing Numbers,  and  in  page  34  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Author's  First  Lay-Sermon,  entitled  the  Statesman's 
Manual.  Of  the  two  former,  I  shall  take  the  pres- 
ent opportunity  of  declaring  my  sentiments;  espe- 
cially as  I  have  already  received  a  hint  that  my 
"idol,  Milton,  has  represented  Metaphysics  as  the 
subjects  which  the  bad  spirits  in  hell  delight  in  dis- 
cussing." And  truly,  if  I  had  exerted  my  subtlety 
and  invention  in  peisnading  myself  and  others  that 
we  are  but  living  machines,  and  that  (as  one  of  the 
late  IbUovirerB  of  Hobbes  and  Hartley  has  expressed 
the  system)  the  asnssin  and  his  dagger  are  equally 
tit  objects  of  moral  esteem  and  abhorrence ;  or  if  with 
a  writer  of  wider  influence  and  higher  authority,  I 
had  reduced  all  virtue  to  a  selfish  prudence  eked 
out  by  superstition,  (for  assuredly,  a  creed  which 
takes  its  central  point  in  conscious  selfishness,  what- 
ever be  the  forms  or  names  that  act  on  the  selfish 
passion,  a  ghost  or  a  constable,  can  have  but  a  dts> 
tant  relationship  to  that  religion,  which  places  its  es- 
sence in  our  loving  our  neighbor  as  ounelves,  and 
God  above  all)  I  know  not,  by  what  arguments  I 
could  repel  the  sarcasm.  But  what  are  my  meta- 
physics 7  merely  the  referring  of  the  mind  to  its  own 
consciousness  for  truths  indispensable  to  its  own  hap- 
piness !  To  what  purposes  do  I,  or  am  I  about  to 
employ  them?  To  perplex  our  clearest  notions  and 
living  moral  instincts?  To  deaden  the  feelings  of 
will  and  free  power,  to  extinguish  the  light  of  k>ve 
and  conscience,  to  m&ke  myself  and  others  worthless, 
soul-less,  God-less  ?  No !  to  expose  the  folly  and  the 
legerdemain  of  those  who  have  thus  abused  the 
blessed  machine  of  language;  to  support  all  old  and 
venerable  truths;  and  by  them  to  support,  to  kindle, 
to  project  the  spirit;  to  make  the  reason  spread  light 
over  our  feelings,  to  make  our  feelings,  with  their  vital 
warmth,  actualiae  our  reason:-— these  are  my  objects, 
Kka 


these  are  my  subjects,  and  are  these  the  metaphysicB 
which  the  bad  spirits  in  hell  delight  in  1 

But  how  shall  1  avert  the  scorn  of  those  critics  who 
laugh  at  the  oldness  of  my  topics.  Evil  and  Good,  Ne- 
cessity and  Arbitrament,  Immortality  and  the  Ulti- 
mate Aim  ?  By  what  shall  1  regain  their  favor?  My 
themes  must  be  new,  a  French  Constitution ;  a  bal- 
loon ;  a  change  of  ministry ;  a  fresh  batch  of  kin^on 
the  Continent,  or  of  peers  in  our  happier  island ;  or 
who  had  the  best  of  it  of  two  parliamentary  gladia- 
tors, otmI  whose  speech,  on  the  subject  of  Eiuope 
bleeding  at  a  thousand  wounds,  or  our  own  country 
struggling  for  herself  and  all  human  nature,  was 
cheered  by  the  greatest  number  of  taught,  loud  laughs, 
and  very  loud  laughs:  (which,  carefully  marked  by 
italics,  form  most  conspicuous  and  strange  parenthe- 
ses in  the  nev^'spaper  reports.)  Or  if  I  must  be  phi- 
losophical, the  last  chemical  discoveries,  provided  I 
do  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the  principle  which 
gives  them  their  highest  interest,  and  the  character 
of  intellectual  grandeur  to  the  discoverer ;  or  the  last 
shower  of  stones,  and  that  they  were  supposed,  by 
certain  philosophers,  to  have  be«i  projected  by  some 
volcano  in  the  moon,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  add 
any  of  the  cramp  reasons  for  this  opinion !  Soroelhing 
new,  however,  it  must  be,  quite  new  and  quite  out 
of  themselves!  for  whatever  is  within  them,  what^ 
ever  ii^deep  within  them,  must  be  as  old  as  the  first 
dawn  of  human  reason.  But  to  find  ix>  contradiction 
in  the  union  of  old  and  new,  to  contemplate  the  an- 
ciKNT  OF  DAYS  with  feelings  as  fresh,  as  if  they  then 
sprung  forth  at  his  own  fiat,  this  characterizes  the 
minds  that  feel  the  riddle  of  the  world,  and  may  help 
to  unravel  ii!  To  cony  on  the  feelings  of  childhood 
into  the  powers  of  manhood,  to  combine  the  child's 
sense  of  wonder  and  novelty  with  the  appearances 
which  every  day  for  perhaps  forty  years  had  render- 
ed familiar, 

With  Sun  and  Moon  and  Stars  thfonghout  the  year. 
And  Mao  and  Woman — 

this  is  the  character  and  privilege  of  genius,  and  one 
of  the  marks  which  distinguish  genius  from  talents. 
And  so  to  present  familiar  objects  as  to  awaken  the 
minds  of  othera  to  a  like  freshness  of  sensation  con- 
cerning them  (that  constant  accompaniment  of  men- 
tal, no  less  tlian  of  bodily,  convalescence) — to  the 
same  modest  questioning  of  a  self-discovered  and  in- 
telligent ignorance,  which,  like  the  deep  and  mossy 
foundations  of  a  Roman  bridge,  forms  half  of  the 
whole  structure  (prudens  itderrogaiio  dimidium  sd' 
entUe,  says  Lord  Bacon)— this  is  the  prime  merit  of 
genius,  and  its  most  unequivocal  mode  of  manifesta- 
tion. Who  has  ix>t,  a  thousand  limes,  seen  it  snow 
upon  water  7  who  has  not  seen  it  with  a  new  feeling, 
since  he  has  read  Bums's  comparison  of  sensual  plea- 
sure, 

To  snow  that  fklls  npon  a  river, 

A  moment  white— then  gone  for  ever ! 

In  philosophy  equally,  as  in  poetry,  genius  produces 
the  strongest  impressions  of  novelty,  while  it  rescues 
the  stalest  and  most  admitted  truths  from  the  impo- 
tence caused  by  the  very  circumstance  of  their  uni- 
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ytntl  admiMion.  ExCremei  meet— «  prorerb,  by-the- 
bya,  to  collect  and  exptain  all  the  iiMtancea  and  ex- 
emplificaiions  of  whicht  wouJd  comtitute  and  ex- 
haoet  all  phiioaophy.  Troth*,  of  all  otben  the  moat 
•wful  and  mystehooa,  yet  being  at  the  mme  time  of 
univenal  interei t,  are  too  often  considered  as  so  tme 
that  they  lose  all  the  powers  of  truth,  and  lie  bed- 
ridden in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul,  side  by  aide  with 
the  roost  despiiied  and  exploded  enon. 

Bat  as  the  class  of  critics,  whose  contempt  I  have 
anticipaied,  commonly  oonnder  tfaeniselvea  aa  men 
of  the  world,  instead  of  hazarding  additional  sneen 
by  appen  I  i  ng  to  the  aathorities  of  recluse  philosopheis, 
(fi>r  snch  in  epite  of  all  history,  the  men  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  profound  thought,  are 
generally  deemed,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Tully, 
and  from  Bacon  to  Berkeley)  I  will  refer  them  to  the 
Darhng  of  the  polished  Court  of  Augustus,  to  the 
man,  whose  works  have  been  in  all  ages  deemed  the 
models  of  good  sense,  and  are  atiU  the  pocketpoom- 
panion  of  those  who  pride  themselves  on  uniting  the 
scholar  with  the  gentleman.  This  accomplished  man 
of  the  world  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  subjects 
of  convenation  between  himself  and  the  illustrious 
Matesman  who  governed,  and  the  brightest  lumina- 
riea  who  then  adorned  the  empire  of  the  civilised 


flenno  oritur  Don  da  Tillb  domibiUTfl  alienis 

Nee,  male,  nee  m  lepas  Mitet.    Bed  qaod  msffis  ad  nos 

Pertinet,  et  neacire  malam  eat.  aaiiamua  :  ntramtta 

DiTiiiii  bemioea,  an  aint  virtute  beati  1 

Et  qoo  lit  natora  booi  1  summumqae  quid  eiua  1 

HORAT.  8ERM.  L.  If.  Sat.  &  v.  78.* 

Berkeley  indeed  asserts,  and  is  supported  in  his 
aiMrtion  by  the  great  statesmen,  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  that  without  an  habitual  interest  in 
these  subjects,  a  man  may  be  a  dexterous  intriguer, 
but  never  can  be  a  statesman.  Would  to  Heaven 
that  the  verdict  to  be  possed  on  my  labors  depended 
OD  those  who  least  needed  them !  The  vvater  lily  in 
the  midst  of  waters  liiU  up  its  broad  leaves,  and  ex- 
pands its  petals  at  the  first  pattering  of  the  shower, 
•ad  rejoices  in  the  rain  with  a  quicker  sympathy, 
than  the  parched  shrub  in  anndy  desert 

God  created  man  in  his  own  image.  To  be  the 
image  of  his  own  eternity  created  he  man !  Of  eter- 
nity and  self-existence  what  other  likeness  is  poaaible 
in  a  finite  being,  but  immortaHty  and  moral  self-de- 
termination! In  addition  to  sensation,  perception, 
and  practical  judgment  (instinctive  or  acquirable) 
concerning  the  notices  furnished  by  the  organs  of 
perception,  all  which  in  kind  at  least,  the  dog  pos- 
sesses in  common  with  his  master;  in  addition  to 
these,  God  gave  ns  mabon,  and  with  reason  he  gave 
us  reflective  SKLr-cONSciousNCss ;  gave  us  princi- 
PUEB,  distinguished  from  the  maxims  and  generaliza- 
tions of  outward  experience  by  their  absolute  and 


*  {Literal  TVamalatiau.)  ConveraatioR  ariisa  not  cod- 
cemiuff  the  eoontry-eeata  or  (amiliea  ofstrangen.  nor  whether 
the  dancing  bare  porrormed  well  or  ill.  But  we  ditenM  what 
■on  nearly  eoncerna  ua.  and  which  it  is  an  evil  not  to  know : 
whether  men  are  made  happy  by  richoi  or  by  virtne  I  And 
hi  what  convistii  the  nature  of  food  t  and  what  ia  the  ultimate 
a1  {i.  §.  tht  Summum  BnuwL,) 


essential  univeiaality  and  necessity;  and  above  aO. 
by  superadding  to  reason  the  mysierioaa  faculty  of 
free-will  and  consequent  personal  amenability,  be 
gave  ns  conscikncs— that  law  of  oonscieoce,  which 
in  the  power,  and  as  the  indwelling  woao^  of  aa  holy 
and  omnipotent  legialator,  coamigitrfs  ua— fium  among 
the  numerous  ideas  mathematical  and  philaaophical. 
which  the  reason  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  excel- 
lence creates  for  itselH  unconditionally  ireaisiawi/i  cs 
to  attribute  reaUly,  and  actual  existence,  to  tfaoae  ideas 
and  to  those  only,  without  which  the  oonacieDoe  it- 
self would  be  baseless  and  contradictory,  to  the  ideas 
of  Soul,  of  Free-will,  of  Immortality,  and  of  God  7 

To  God,  as  the  reality  of  the  conscience  and  tbe 
source  of  all  obligation;  to  Free-will*  aa  the  power 
of  the  human  being  to  maintain  the  obedience,  which 
God  through  the  conscience  has  commanded,  against 
all  the  might  of  nature ;  aiKi  to  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  as  a  state  in  which  the  weal  and  woe  of 
man  shall  be  proportiooed  to  his  mond  wotdi. 

With  thk  iaith,  aU  i 


or  eye  sod  ear- 


-sUlbemigktfwatld 


presents  itself  to  us,  now  as  the  aggregate  mnlnna 
of  duty,  and  now  as  a  vision  of  the  Most  High  levaal- 
ing  to  OS  the  mode,  and  time,  and  particular  instanrr 
of  applying  and  rsaliang  that  onivanal  mla,  pi»«a- 
tablished  in  the  heart  of  our  reason! 

'*Tbe  displeasure  of  some  Readen  may,  perhaps, 
be  Incurred  by  my  having  surprised  then  into  cer^ 
tain  reflections  and  inquiries,  for  which  they  have  no 
curiosity.  But  perhaps-  some  ocben  may  be  pleased 
to  find  themselves  carried  into  ancient  limea,  even 
though  they  should  consider  the  hoaiy  maxima,  de- 
fended in  these  Essays,  barely  as  liinta  to  awaken 
and  exercise  the  inquisitive  Reader,  on  paints  noi 
beneath  the  attentkm  of  the  ablest  men.  "nioae  great 
men,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  men  tlw  most 
oonsumnoate  in  politics,  who  founded  atatea,  or  izh 
structed  princes,  or  wrote  moat  accurately  on  pohlic 
government,  were  at  the  same  time  the  moat  acnie 
at  all  abstracted  and  sublime  speculatiuna :  the  dear- 
est light  being  ever  necessary  to  guide  the  most  im- 
portant actions.  And  wAoteesr  the  weM  may  epiae, 
he  who  hoik  not  muck  mediittted  upon  God.  ike  Bmamn 
Mind,  and  the  Swmnum  Bonuwi,  amy  pessaUy  wmke  a 
thriving  Earthrworm,  htU  wiU  wtoet  indmkiaably  aiofe 
a  khmdering  Patriot  atid  aeorry  ttntetwunu" 


ESSAY. XVI. 


Blind  ia  that  aool  which  (Vom  thii  troth  can  awerre. 
No  state  stands  aure,  but  on  the  grouoda  of  riffhc. 
Of  virtue.  knowMfe ;  Judgmeat  to  praaarvn. 
And  all  the  powers  of  learalag  requiaite ! 
Though  other  shiAs  a  present  turn  may  serrs. 
Yet  in  the  trial  they  will  weigh  too  light. 

DANIEL. 


I  KAmNnTLY  entreat  the  reader  not  to  be  dianttts- 
fied  either  with  himself  or  with  the  author,  if  he 
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flhooM  BotAtoice  nndenlttid  every  put  of  the  pre- 
cedioif  N«nber ;  bat  rather  to  oomider  it  as  •  mere 
•nnuDOMitioii  of  a  magnilioeiit  tliene,  the  diflerent 
parti  of  which  are  to  be  demonetnted  and  developed^ 
explained,  tUurtrated,  and  exemplified  in  the  progren 
of  the  work.  I  likewite  entreat  him  to  peruse  with 
attention  and  with  oandor,  the  weighty  extract  fiom 
the  jadicioos  Hookxr,  prefixed  at  the  motto  to  a  fel- 
lowing  Number  of  the  Friend.  In  works  of  reasoning, 
as  distinguished  from  narration  of  evenis  or  statements 
of  ftcis;  but  mere  particularly  in  works,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  make  us  bettor  acquainted  with  our 
own  natore,  a  writer,  whose  meaning  is  everywhere 
comprehended  as  quickly  as  his  sentences  can  be 
read,  may  indeed  have  produced  an  amusing  compo- 
aition»  nay,  by  awakening  and  r»«nlivening  our  re- 
ooUections,  a  useful  one ;  but  most  assuredly  he  will 
ix>t  have  added  either  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge, 
or  to  the  vigor  of  our  intellect  For  how  can  we 
gather  strength,  but  by  exerdee  f  How  can  a  truth, 
new  to  us,  be  made  our  own  without  examination 
aod  eetfquastioDiog-^any  new  truth,  I  mean,  that 
relates  to  the  properties  of  the  mind,  and  its  various 
faculties  and  afiections !  But  whatever  demands  e^ 
ibit,  requires  time.  Ignorance  seldom  muiu  into 
knowledge,  but  passes  into  it  through  an  intermediate 
state  of  obscurity,  even  as  night  into  day  through 
tvrilight  All  speculative  Truths  begin  with  a  Pos- 
tulate, even  the  Truths  of  Geometry.  They  all  sup- 
pose an  act  of  the  Will;  ibr  m  the  moral  being  lies 
the  aooroe  of  the  hiteUectual.  The  first  step  to  know- 
ledge, or  rather  the  previous  condition  of  all  insight 
into  truth,  is  to  dare  commune  with  our  very  and 
permanent  self.  It  is  Warbnrton's  remark,  not  the 
Friend's,  that  "  of  all  literary  exerdtations,  whether 
designed  ibr  the  use  or  entertainment  of  the  world, 
there  aro  none  of  so  much  importance,  or  so  imme- 
diatoly  our  concern,  as  those  which  let  us  into  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  naturo.  Othera  may  exercise 
the  understendigg  or  amuse  the  hnagiimtion;  but 
these  only  can  improve  the  heart  and  ibimthehanan 
BiiDd  to  wisdom." 

The  recluM  Henait  oft-tioMi  more  dotk  know 
Of  the  world*!  iamoct  wheeii,  than  woridliagi  ots. 
As  Msn.il  of  Um  WorM.  Um  Heart  of  Man 
baa  EpitooM  of  God's  Rreaf  Book 
Of  Cnatncas,  aod  Moo  need  no  flirtber  took. 

DONNE. 

The  higher  a  man's  station,  the  more  arduous  and 
foU  of  peril  hia  duties,  the  more  eomptehensive 
should  has  Foresight  be,  the  more  rooted  his  tranquil- 
lity concermng  Liie  and  Death.  But  these  are  gifts 
which  i»  experience  ean  bestow,  but  the  experience 
from  within :  and  there  la  a  nobleness  of  the  whole 
personal  being,  to  which  the  oontemplatMm  of  all 
events  and  phenomena  in  the  light  of  the  three 
Master  Ideas,  announced  in  the  foregoing  pages,  can 
alone  elevate  the  spirit  Anima  Sapien$,  (says  Gior- 
dano Bruno^  and  let  the  sublime  piety  of  the  paamge 
excuae  some  intermixture  of  error,  or  rather  let  the 
words,  as  they  well  may.  be  interpreted  in  a  sale 
oense)  Anima  sapiens  non  timet  mortem,  immo  inter- 
dun  iliam  uhro  appetit,  iUi  ultio  oeeonit. 


qnippe  substantiam  omnem  pro  Duntione  Etenifas, 
pro  Loco  Immensitas,  pro  Actu  Omniformitas.  Non 
levem  igitur  ac  futilem,  atqui  gravissimam  perfecto- 
que  Homine  dignissimam  Contemplationis  'Partem 
persequimur  ubi  divinilatis,  natoneque  splendoram, 
fosionem,  et  communicationem,  non  in  Ciho,  Potu,  et 
ignobiliore  quadam  materia  com  attonitorum  seeuto 
perquirimus;  sed  in  augustA  oAnipotentis  Regia> 
immenso  aiheris  spacio,  in  infinite  naturo  geminsB 
omnia  fientis  et  omnia  lacientis  potentia.  unde  tot  a»> 
tronim,  raundorum  inquam  etnummam,uni  altissimo 
condnentinm  atqne  saltentium  absque  numero  atque 
I  fine  joxte  propositos  ubiqoe  fines  atque  ordines,  eon- 
templamur.  Sic  ex  visibilium  astemo,  immense  et 
innumerabili  eflectu,sempitema  immense  ilia  Miyes- 
taa  atque  bonitas  intollecte  conspidtnr,  proque  sua 
dignitate  innameralMlium  Deornm  (mnndorum  dioo) 
adsistentia,  concinentia,  et  glorie,  ipsios  enarratione, 
immo  ad  oculos  expressa  concione  glorificator.  Cui 
Immenso  mensum  non  quadrabit  Doroicilium  atqoe 
Templum — ad  cqjus  raajestatis  plenitudinem  agnoa- 
cendam  atque  percplendam,  numerabiliom  minisl»> 
rum  nuUus  esset  orda  £ia  igitur  ad  omniformis  Dei 
omniformem  Troannem  coi^ectemns  oculos.  vivum 
et  mecnum  illius  Amiremar  simulacrum! — Hino  mi- 
racululb  magnum  a  Trismegisto  appellaboiur  Hema^ 
qui  in  Deum  transeat  quasi  ipse  sit  Deus  qui  conatur 
omnia  fieri  sicut  Deus  est  omnia ;  ad  objectum  sine 
fine,  ubique  tamem  finiendo,  contendit,  sicut  i 
est  Deus  immensus,  ubkjoe  totos.* 


*  TVfffulat/M.  -  A  wiM  ipirit  does  not  tbar  death,  nsf, 
■omeUoMi,  (m  m  cmc*  «f  voluntary  nurtirrdom)  weks  and 
goee  forth  to  nieot  it,  of  its  own  accord.  For  there  awaits 
all  actual  being*,  for  doratlnn  and  etemitr.  for  place  immea- 
rity,  for  action  omnifonnitr.  Wo  pnmio.  tberefnm.  a  epeeiaa 
of  contemplation  not  ligbt  or  faUle,  bat  the  weiRbiint  aod 
moot  worthy  of  an  aceoropliehed  nan,  while  we  examine  and 
•eek  Ibr  the  splendor,  the  ioterfoaioo,  and  eommnnieation  of 
j  the  Dtrinlty  and  of  Natore,  not  in  meats  or  drink,  or  in  aaf 
yet  ignobier  natter,  with  the  raee  of  the  tbender-itriekea; 
bot  in  the  augnat  palace  of  the  Onnipolent.  in  the  iUinitabie 
etherial  apace,  in  the  iofinile  power,  that  cieateo  all  thiaff. 
and  b  the  abiding  bthtr  of  all  things. 

There  we  may  contemplate  the  Heat  of  Stats,  of  WoiMs 
and  their  gnardian  Deitin.  nonben  withont  number,  eaeh  la 
ita  appointed  apbere,  aioging  together,  and  daacing  in  adorer 
tion  of  the  One  Moat  High.  Tbua  from  the  perpetual,  im- 
menae,  and  innumerable  goinga  on  of  the  Tiaible  world,  that 
aempiternal  and  abeolntely  inflnilo  M^lesiy  ia  intelleetoallr 
boheid,  and  ia  glorifled  aoeording  to  hb  glory,  by  the  altead- 
ance  and  choral  lymphoniea  of  innumerable  goda.  who  otter 
forth  the  glory  of  their  ineffiible  Creator  In  the  expreaaiTe  laa- 
gaege  of  Viaion !  To  kirn  ilKmilable,  a  limited  temple  will 
not  corraq>ond— to  the  acknowledgement  and  due  w»nhip  of 
the  Plenttode  of  ku  Majeaty  there  would  be  no  proportion  in 
any  mmerable  army  oF  miniatrant  tpirita.  Let  oa  then  cest 
our  eyee  upon  the  omniform  image  of  the  Attributea  of  the 
all-eraaiing  Supreme,  nor  admit  eny  repreaentallon  of  his 
Exeelleoey  but  the  liTing  UniTerae.  which  he  hea  mated  ^— 
Tbenee  waa  man  entitled  by  Triamegialna.  *'  the  great  Mira- 
cle.** ineanneh  as  he  haa  been  made  capable  of  entering  late 
onion  with  Ood.  aa  if  he  were  himaelf  a  divine  nature  \  triee 
to  became  all  thing*,  even  aa  in  God  all  thioga  are ;  and  in 
limilleap  progrnvioo  of  limited  Statea  of  Being,  urrea  onward 
to  the  oltimate  aim,  OTcn  aa  God  ia  aimaltanevualy  inflaite, 
and  erery  where  All ! 

In  the.  leal  Tolnme  of  the  work,  ammoaeed  and  Ha  oaten 
and  objeeta  explained,  at  the  eloae  of  the  preaent,  I  purpeae 
to  giTO  an  aeeount  of  the  life  of  Oiofdaho  Bruno,  the  friead 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  waa  borat  ooder  pretence  of  Athe- 
ism, at  Rome,  io  the  year  1000 ;  aod  of  hii  works,  whieh  eie 
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If  thb  be  regarded  a  the  iaodes  of  an  enUiiMUH 
bf  luchai 

Whra  thry  within  ibis  sroH  and  vwible  •pheie 
Chain  du\rij  Uie  winged  ■on!,  acoffing  aaieaU 
Proud  in  tbeir  meaoneaf, 

by  iQch  as  pronoance  every  man  out  of  his  $en$es  j 
who  has  not  lost  ^is  reason ;  even  soch  men  may  find 
some  weight  in  the  historical  iact  that  from  penxMis, 
who  had  previously  strengthened  their  intellects  and 
feelings  by  the  contempUtion  of  PaiNciPLE»— Prin- 
ciples, the  actions  correspondent  to  which  .involve 
one  half  of  their  consequences,  by  their  ennobling 
influence  on  the  agent's  own  soul,  and  have  omnipo- 
tence, as  the  pledge  (or  the  remainder — we  have  de- 
rived the  surest  and  most  general  maxima  of  pru- 
dence.  Of  high  value  are  they  all.  Yet  there  is  one. 
among  them  worth  all  the  rest,  which  in  the  fullest 
and  primary  sense  of  the  word,  is  indeed  the  Maxim, 
(i.  e.  the  Maximum)  of  human  Prudence;  and 'of 
which  History  itMlf  in  all  that  makes  it  most  worth 
fltudyiog,  is  one  continued  comment  and  exemplifica- 
tion. It  is  this:  that  there  is  a  Wisdom  higher  than 
Fmdence,  to  which  Prudence  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lation as  the  Mason  and  Carpedlbr  to  the  genial  and 
scientific  Architect;  and  from  the  habits  of  thinking 
and  ieeling,  that  in  this  Wisdom  had  their  first  forma- 
tion, our  Nelsons  and  Wellingtons  inherit  that  glori- 
OQB  hardihood,  which  completes  the  undertaking,  ere 
the  contemptuous  calculator  (who  has  left  nothing 
omitted  in  his  scheme  of  probabilities,  except  the 
might  of  the  human  mind)  has  finished  his  pretended 
proof  of  its  iroposaibility.  You  look  to  Factg  and 
profess  to  take  Experience  ibr  your  guide.  Well !  I 
too  appeal  to  Experience :  and  let  Facts  be  the  ordeal 
of  my  position !  Therefore,  although  I  have  in  this 
and  the  preceding  Numbers  quoted  mor^  frequently 
and  copiously  than  I  shall  permit  myself  to  do  in  fur 
tun,  I  owe  it  to  the  cause  I  am  pleading,  not  to  deny 
myself  the  gratification  of  supporting  this  connexion 
of  practical  heroism  with  previous  habits  of  philoso- 
phic thought,  by  a  singularly  appropriate  passage 
from  an  author  whose  works  can  be  called  rare  only 
from  their  being,  I  fear,  rarely  read,  however  com- 
monly talked  of.  It  is  the  instance  of  Xenophon  as 
slated  by  Lord  Bacon,  who  would  himself  furnish 
an  equal  instance,  if  there  could  be  found  an  equal 
commentator. 
"It  is  of  Xenophon  the  Philosopher,  who  went 


psrbaps  the  scarcest  books  ever  printed.  They  are  aincularly 
interesting  as  portraits  or  a  vigorous  mind  straggling  after 
tratb,  amid  many  prejudtoes,  which  from  the  state  of  the  Ko- 
mas  Cbareh,  in  which  he  was  bora,  have  a  claim  to  mneh 
iodolffenee.  One  of  them  (entitled  Ember  Week)  is  corioos 
for  its  lively  accounts  of  the  rude  state  of  London,  at  that 
time,  both  ss  to  tbo  streets  and  the  mann«>rs  of  the  citiacns. 
The  most  industrious  Iliftorians  of  ipecuUtive  Philastiphr, 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  more  than  a  few  of  his  works. 
Acoidentally  I  have  been  more  fortunate  In  this  rnpect,  than 
those  who  have  written  hitherto  on  tbo  unhnppy  Philotopher 
§f  Jfola:  ai  out  of  olcvon  works,  the  titles  uf  which  are  pre- 
ssrved  to  ut,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  six.  I 
was  told,  when  in  Germany,  that  therp  is  a  complete  eollee- 
tioo  of  them  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagea.   If  so,  it 


from  Socrates's  Sdmol  into  Ana,  in  die  eapediison  of 
Cyrus  the  yoimgw.  agaimt  King  AitajBenea.  This 
Xenophon,  at  that  time,  was  very  young,  nod  nerer 
had  seen  the  wan  before;  neither  had  any  oomniazad 
in  the  army,  bat  only  followed  the  war  as  a  to4ud- 
teer,  for  the  love  and  oonveisaiian  of  Proismtus.  his 
friend.  He  was  pieaent  when  Falinns  caine  in  wun- 
sage  from  the  king  to  the  Gredans,  •&m  that  Cyrus 
was  slain  in  the  Field,  and  they,  a  bandfol  of  men, 
left  to  themselves  in  the  midst  of  Ifae  KiQ^a  temio- 
ries,  cut  off  from  their  ooontry  by  many  navigable 
rivers,  and  many  hundred  milea.  The  mesasge  im- 
ported, that  they  should  dehver  np  their  ams  and 
submit  themMlves  to  the  King's  mercy.  To  which 
message,  before  answer  was  made,  dxven  of  tbeaimy 
conferred  fiuniiiarly  with  Faiinos,  and  amnng^  the 
rest  Xenophon  happened  to  aay:  Why,  Faliniis!  we 
have  now  but  two  things  left,  our  arma  and  our  vir- 
tue; and  if  we  yield  up  our  arms,  how  shall  we  make 
nse  of  our  virtue  7  Whereto  Falinua,  amiling  on  him. 
said, '  If  I  be  not  deceived.  Young  Gentleman,  yon 
are  an  Athenian,  and  I  believe,  yon  alody  FhilaBO> 
phy,  and  it  is  pretty  that  you  say;  bnt  yon  are  moch 
abtised,  if  yon  think  yonr  virtue  can  withstand  the 
King's  power*  Here  was  the  scorn:  the  wonder 
followed — which  was,  that  this  yoong  Scholar  or 
Philosopher,  after  all  the  Captains  wero  moidered 
in  parley,  by  treason,  conducted  those  ten  thousand 
foot  through  the  heart  of  all  the  King's  high  oooi- 
tries  from  Babylon  to  Grecia,  in  safety,  in  dmpi»  of 
all  the  King's  forces,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  wocld, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  Grecians,  in  times  soo- 
oeeding,  to  make  invasion  upon  the  kings  of  Penia; 
as  was  afterwards  purpoaed  by  Jason  the  Tbessaliao, 
attempted  by  Agesilaus  the  Spartan,  and  achieved 
by  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  aU  vpon  ike  grmad 
cf  the  act  of  that  young  St^olar." 

Often  have  I  reflected  with  awe  on  the  great  and 
disproportionato  power,  which  an  individual  of  no  ex- 
traordinary talents  or  attainments  may  eseit,  by  mere- 
ly throwing  off  all  restrsint  of  conscience.  What 
then  must  not  be  the  power,  where  an  individual,  of 
consummate  wickedness,  can  organize  into  the  unity 
and  rapidity  of  an  individual  will  all  the  natoial  and 
arti6cial  forces  of  a  populous  and  wicked  nation? 
And  could  we  bring  within  the  field  of  imaginatiani 
the  devastation  efiected  in  the  moral  workl,  bf  iha 
violent  removal  of  old  customs,  fomiliar  sympaihica^ 
willing  reverences,  and  habits  of  subordinatkm  almost 
naturalized  into  instinct;  of  the  miM  influences  of 
reputation,  and  the  other  ordinary  props  and  ajdancee 
of  our  infirm  virtue,  or  at  least;  if  virtue  be  too  high 
a  name,  of  our  well-doing ;  and  above  all,  if  we  cookl 
give  form  and  body  to  all  the  efleds  produced  on  the 
principles  and  dispositions  of  nations  by  the  infections 
feelings  of  insecurity,  and  the  soul-eickening  sense  of 
unsteadiness  in  the  whole  edifice  of  civil  society;  the 
horrors  of  battle,  though  the  miseries  of  a  whole  war 
were  brought  together  before  our  eyes  in  one  disas- 
trous field,  would  present  but  a  tame  tragedy  in  com- 
parison. Nay,  it  would  even  preeent  a  sight  of  com- 
fort and  of  elevation,  if  this  field  of  carnage  were 
the  Mgn  and  rssolt  of  a  itational  resolve,  of  a  ganeial 
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will,  to  to  die,  that  neither  deluge  nor  fire  should 
take  away  the  name  of  Country  from  their  graven, 
rather  than  to  tread  the  clods  of  earth,  no  longer  a 
country,  and  themselves  alive  in  nature,  but  dead  in 
infamy.  What  is  Greece  at  this  present  moment? 
It  is  the  Country  of  the  heroes  from  Codms  to  Phi- 
lopocmen ;  and  so  it  would  be,  though  all  the  sends 
of  Africa  should  cover  its  corn-fields  and  olive  gar^ 
dens,  and  not  a  flower  were  left  on  Hymettus  for  a 
bee  to  murmur  in. 

If  then  the  power  with  which  wickedness  ean  in- 
vest the  human  being  be  thus  tremendous,  greatly 
dues  it  behove  us  to  enquire  into  its  source  and  causes. 
So  doing  we  shall  quickly  discover  that  it  is  not  vice, 
as  vice,  which  is  thus  mighty ;  but  Byttematic  vice ! 
Vice  self-consistent  and  entire;  crime  corresponding 
to  crime ;  villany  entrenched  and  barricadoed  by  vii- 
lany ;  this  is  the  condition  and  main  constituent  of  its 
power.  The  abandonment  of  all  principle  of  right 
enables  the  soul  to  choose  and  act  upon  a  principle 
of  wrong,  and  to  subordinate  to  this  one  principle  all 
the  various  vices  of  human  nature.  For  it  is  a  mourn- 
ful truth,  that  as  devastation  is  incomparably  an  easier 
work  than  production,  so  may  all  its  means  and  in- 
struments be  more  easily  arranged  into  a  scheme  and 
systenL  Even  as  in  a  siege  every  building  and  gar- 
don,  which  the  faithful  governor  must  destroy,  as  im- 
I^eding  the  defensive  means  of  the  garrison,  or  fur- 
nishing means  of  offence  to  the  besieger,  occasions  a 
wound  in  feelings  which  virtue  herself  has  fostered  ; 
and  virtae,  because  it  is  virtue,  loses  perforce  part  of 
hor  energy  in  the  reluctance  with  which  she  proceeds 
to  a  business  so  repugnant  to  her  wishes,  as  a  choice 
of  evils.  But  He,  who  has  once  said  with  his  whole 
heart.  Evil,  be  thou  my  Good !  has  removed  a  world 
of  obstacles  by  the  very  decision,  that  he  will  have 
no  obstacles  but  those  of  fbcoe  and  brute  matter.  The 
road  of  Justice 

*'CarvM  round  the  eora-fleld  snd  tko  hill  of  tIms 
BoDoriag  ibe  holy  boandt  of  property  !*' 

But  the  path  of  the  lightning  is  straight:  and  straight 
the  fearful  path 

"Of  tbeesnooD-bsD.   Diraet  it  flies  and  npid, 
Bliatt*rinir  that  it  sMy  lescb,  sad  shaU'riiig  what  it  rsaeb- 
es."* 

Happily  for  mankind,  however,  the  obstacles  which 
a  consistently  evil  mind  no  longer  finds  in  itself,  it 
finds  in  its  own  unsuitableness  to  human  nature.  A 
limit  is  fixed  to  its  power:  but  within  that  limit,  both 
aa  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  its  influence,  there  is 
little  hope  of  checking  its  career,  if  giant  and  united 
Tioea  are  opposed  only  by  mixed  and  scattered  vi^ 


*  Wallautein,  from  Schiller,  by  8.  T.  Coleridge.  I  letom 
ny  thanki  to  the  unkoowa  Aothor  of  Waverley,  Gay  Mrni- 
oerint.  JtCg  Tor  having  quoted  this  free  Translation  from 
8chiner*s  beet  (and  tkertfort  inoet  neglect^)  Drama  with  ap- 
plause :  and  am  not  anhamcd  to  avow,  that  I  have  derived  a 
peculiar  gratification,  that  the  first  mon  of  onr  a?e  have  uni- 
ted in  giving  no  ordinary  praise  to  a  work,  which  our  anony- 
mous entice  were  equally  unanimous  in  abusing  as  Iwlow  all 
critieiam :  thouah  they  charitably  added,  that  the  fault  was, 
doubtless,  chiefly  if  not  wholly,  ia  the  Translator's  dttilnea 


tues :  and  those  too,  probably,  from  the  want  of  some 
combining  Principle,  which  ssrignA  to  each  its  due 
place  and  rank,  at  civil  war  with  themselves,  or  at 
best  perplexing  and  counteracting  each  other.  In  our 
late  agony  of  glory  and  of  peril,  did  we  not  too  often 
hear  even  good  men  declaiming  on  the  horron  and 
crimes  of  war,  and  softening  or  staggering  the  minds 
of  their  brethren  by  details  of  individual  wretched- 
ness ?  Thus  under  pretence  of  avoiding  blood,  they 
were  withdrawing  the  will  from  the  defence  of  the 
very  source  of  those  blessings  without  which  the  blood 
would  flow  idly  in  our  veins!  thus  lest  a  few  should 
fidl  on  the  bulwarks  ii>  gkny,  they  were  preparing  us 
to  give  up  the  whole  state  to  baseness,  and  the  child- 
ren of  free  anceston  to  become  slaves,  and  the  fatheia 
of  slaves ! 

Machiavelli  has  well  observed,  "  Scmo  di  tre  gent- 
razione  CerveUi:  Tuno  tntende  per  ae;  VaUro  intende 
quanta  da  dUri  gU  e  mottro ;  il  terzo  nou  intende  ni 
per  m  tteeao  ne  per  demonatrazione  d*akri.'*  "  There 
are  brains  of  three  nces.  The  one  undeistande  of 
itself;  the  second  understands  as  much  as  is  shown 
it  by  others;  the  third  neither  understands  of  itself 
nor  what  is  shown  it  by  othen.*'  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  placing  that  man  in  the  third  Class  of 
Brains,  for  whom  the  History  of  the  last  twenty  yean 
has  not  suppbed  a  copious  comment  on  the  preceding 
Text  The  widest  maxims  of  prudence  are  like  arms 
without  hearts,  disjoined  from  those  feelings  which 
flow  forth  from  principle  am  from  a  fountain.  So  little 
are  even  the  genuine  maxims  of  expedience  likely  td 
be  perceived  or  acted  upon  by  those  who  have  been 
habituated  to  admit  nothing  higher  than  expedience, 
that  I  dare  heard  the  assertion,  that  in  the  whole 
Chapter-of-Contents  of  European  Ruin,  every  article 
might  be  unanswembly  deduced  from  the  neglect  of 
some  maxim  that  had  been  repeatedly  laid  down,  de- 
monstrated, and  enforced  with  a  host  of  illiutratkng, 
in  some  one  or  other  of  the  works  of  Machiavelli,  Ba- 
con, or  Harrington.t  Indeed  I  con  remember  no  one 
event  of  importance  which  was  not  distinctly  for^ 
told,  and  this  not  by  a  lucky  prize  drawn  among  a 
thousand  blanks  out  of  the  lottery-wheel  of  conjec- 
ture, but  legitimately  deduced  as  certain  oonseqaenoes 
from  established  premises.  It  would  be  a  melanclio* 
ly,  but  a  very  profitable  employment,  foe  some  vig«v 
roos  mind,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  recent  hi^ 
tory  of  Europe,  lo  collect  the  weightiest  Aphonsna 
of  Machiavelli  alone,  and  illustrating  by  appropriate 
fiicts  the  breach  or  observation  of  each,  to  reiMler  lea 
mysterious  the  present  triumph  of  lawless  vkilaDee. 
The  apt  motto  to  such  a  work  would  be,— ''The 
Children  of  Darkness  are  wiser  in  their  Geneimtun 
than  the  Children  of  Light" 

So  grievously,  indeed,  have  men  been  deceived  by 
the  showy  mock  theories  of  imleamed  mock  thinkers, 
that  there  seems  a  tendency  in  the  public  mind  to 
shun  all  thought,  and  to  expect  help  from  any  quai^ 
ter  rather  than  from  seriousness  and  reflection :  as  if 
some  invieible  power  would  think  for  us,  when  we 
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gave  up  the  pretence  of  thinking  for  oarselvee.  Bat 
in  the  Rnt  place,  did  ihoie,  who  oppoKd  the  theories 
of  invocaton*  conduct  their  untheoreUc  oppontioo  with 
more  w^iadom  or  to  a  happier  remilt?  And  teoondiy, 
are  societiee  now  constructed  on  principlee  eo  few 
and  eo  simple,  that  we  could*  even  if  we  wished  i^ 
act  as  it  were  by  intdncty  like  our  distant  Fore&thers 
in  the  infancy  of  States  ?  Doubtless,  to  act  is  nobler 
than  to  think ;  but  os  the  old  man  doth  not  become  a 
child  by  means  of  his  second  childishness,  as  little 
can  a  nation  exempt  itself  frcnn  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing, which  has  once  learned  to  think.  Miserable  was 
the  delusion  of  the  late  mad  Realiier  of  mad  Dreams, 
in  his  belief  that  he  should  ultimately  succeed  in 
transfoiming  the  nations  of  Europe  into  the  unreason- 
mg  hordes  of  a  Babylonian  or  Tartar  Empire,  or  even 
in  reducing  the  age  to  the  simplicity,  (so  desirable  for 
tjrrants)  of  those  times,  when  the  sword  and  the 
plough  were  the  sole  implements  of  human  skill. 
Those  are  epochs  in  the  history  of  a  people  which 
having  been  can  never  more  recur.  Extirpate  all 
civilization  and  all  its  arts  by  the  sword,  trample 
down  all  ancient  Institutions,  Rights,  Distinctions,  and 
Privileges,  drag  us  backward  to  our  old  Barbarism, 
as  beasts  to  the  den  of  Cacus—deemed  you  that  thus 
you  could  re-create  the  unexamining  and  boisterous 
youth  of  the  world  when  the  sole  questions  were— 
"  What  is  to  be  conquered?  and  who  is  the  most  ia- 
ttoas  leader  r 

III  an  age  in  which  artificial  knowledge  is  received 
almost  at  the  birth,  intellect  and  thought  akxie  can 
be  our  upholder  and  judge.  Let  the  importance  of 
this  Troth  procure  pardon  for  its  repetition.  Only  by 
aeans  of  seriousness  and  meditation  and  the  free  in- 
fliction of  censure  in  the  spirit  of  love,  can  the  true 
philanthropist  of  the  present  time,  curl>4n  himself 
and  his  contemporaries ;  only  by  these  can  he  aid  in 
preventiog  the  evils  which  threaten  as,  not  fiom  the 
tetton  of  an  enemy  so  much  as  fhom  our  fears  of  our 
own  thoughts,  and  our  aversion  to  all  the  toils  of  re- 
iiectioa  t  For  all  must  now  be  taaght  in  sport— Sd- 
anee,  Morality,  yea.  Religion  itself.  And  yet  few 
now  sport  from  the  actual  impulse  of  a  believing  fimcy 
and  in  a  happy  delusuxi.  Of  the  most  influensive 
ekss,  at  leest,  of  our  literary  guides,  (the  anonymous 
authors  of  periodical  publications)  the  most  part  as- 
some  this  character  fiom  cowardice  or  malice,  till 
having  begun  with  studied  ignorance  and  a  premedi- 
tated levity,  they  at  length  realiie  the  lie,  and  end 
~  in  a  pitiable  destitntbn  of  all  intellectual 


To  many  I  shall  appear  to  speak  insolently,  be- 
oanse  the  public,  (ibr  that  is  the  phrase  which  has 
succeeded  to  "  Thb  Town,**  of  the  wits  of  the  reign 
of  Charies  the  second)— the  public  is  at  present  ao- 
CQstoraed  to  find  itself  appealed  to  as  the  infallible 
Judge,  and  each  reader  complimented  with  excellent 


des,  which  if  he  really  paoessed,  to  what  purpose  is 
he  a  reader,  tmless,  perhaps,  to  remind  himielf  of  In 
own  superiority!  I  conless  Utat  I  think  wideljdif 
ferent  I  have  not  a  deeper  conviction  on  earth,  tfan 
that  the  prindples  both  of  Taste,  Morals,  snd  Rdi- 
gioD,  vriiich  are  taught  in  the  oommooest  boob  of  re- 
cent composition,  are  false,  injurious,  and  debsn^. 
If  these  sentimenis  should  be  just,  die  conseqaenca 
must  be  so  important,  that  every  well-edocated  bmu 
who  professes  them  in  sincerity,  deserves  a  pedoT 
hearing.  He  may  fairly  appeal  even  to  those  wlion 
peiBuasioos  are  most  opposed  to  his  own,  in  the  worii 
of  the  Philosopher  of  Nola  x  "Adittthac  qvuno  w, 
qualiacuTiqui  primef  wdeantwr  aspeetu,  adtmiite,  fi 
qui  vobi$  jfarmm  tnaomre  videar,  maUem  qvaJmi  iw- 
nkxnt  ratianibut  eegnoteatii,"  What  I  feel  deeply, 
freely  vrill  I  utter.  Truth  is  not  detractioo ;  and  » 
sundiy  we  do  not  hate  him,  to  whom  we  tell  tb 
Truth.  But  with  whomsoever  we  play  the  deoeiTV 
and  flatterer,  him  at  the  bociom  we  despise.  Weue, 
indeed,  under  a  neeessity  to  conceive  a  vilenea  io 
him,  in  order  to  diminish  the  sense  of  the  wroiY^ 
have  committed  by  the  worlhlessneBS  of  the  olgecl 
Through  no  excess  of  confidence  in  the  itreDgth  of 
my  talents,  but  with  the  deepest  aaranDceof  thejtf* 
tice  of  my  cause,  I  bid  defiance  to  all  the  flatteren  of 
the  fi>lly  and  foolish  self-opinion  of  the  half-inatnicled 
Many;  to  all  who  fill  the  air  with  festal  eiplooom 
and  fidse  fires  sent  up  against  the  lightnings  of  Hmp 
ven,  in  order  that  the  people  may  neither  dietingviih 
ttie  warning  fiash  nor  hear  d^e  threateniog  tfanoder! 
How  recendy  did  we  stand  alone  in  die  world !  Aod 
though  the  one  storm  has  blown  over,  another  may 
even  now  be  gathering :  or  haply  die  hollow  mumai 
of  die  Eardiqoake  within  the  Bowels  of  oor  own 
Commonweal  may  strike  a  direr  terror  dian  ever  did 
die  Tempest  of  foreign  Warfare.  Therefore,  thoogh 
the  first  quatrain  is  no  longer  applicable,  yet  the  m> 
ral  truth  and  the  sublime  exhortation  of  die  fcliowiog 
Sonnet  can  never  be  superannuated.  With  it  I  «»• 
dude  diis  Number,  dianking  Heaven!  d»t  I  h»^ 
communed  with,  honored,  and  loved  its  wise  •» 
high-minded  audior.  To  know  diat  such  roeD  vt 
among  us,  is  of  itself  an  antidote  against  deepondeao^ 


Another  rear :— anodMr  deadly  blow ! 
Another  mi<btr  Empire  overthrown ! 
And  we  are  left,  or  shall  be  left,  alone; 
The  last  that  dares  to  itrocgle  with  the  Foe. 
'Ta  well !  fhim  Uis  day  fbrwaid  wa  iheli  knew 
That  in  oanelvei  oar  safely  sraslbrsoafht; 
That  by  our  own  rif  ht  hande  it  most  be  wroat"* 
Thai  we  rooit  itand  unpropt  or  be  laid  '<»•'•, 
O  Dattaid !  whom  each  foretasle  doth  not  cliew- 
We  ahail  exalt,  if  They,  who  rale  the  land. 
Be  Men  who  hold  its  many  bkaHOfi  dear, 
Wiee,  oprigbt,  Tsliant;  not  a  Teoal  Band, 
Who  are  to  jodca  of  danger  which  ther  »"• 
Aod  honor,  wfaieh  they  do  not  nnderttaod. 
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ESSAY  L 


OlitandLeftBr*!  that  combine  fai  om 
All  agw  part,  and  nak*  dm  Uvo  with  all: 
Bj  TOO  we  do  eonfer  with  who  an  gone 
And  the  Dead-liTior  uoto  Coancil  call ! 
Bf  7011  (he  Uoboro  shall  hare  commanioo 
or  what  we  feel  and  what  doth  m  belalL 

Buice  Writinfff  are  the  Veint,  the  Arteries, 
And  uodeeaymg  Llfe-itriiiKi  of  (hoie  Hearts* 
That  still  shall  pant  and  still  shall  exercise 
Their  niffhiiest  powers  when  Natttre  none  imparta . 
And  the  laron*  coostitmion  of  iheir  Praise 
Wear  oat  the  infeetion  of  distemper'd  days. 

DANIEL'S  MusopkiUu. 


Tm  Intellig«Doe»  which  prodoces  or  oontroli  bii- 
nan  tcdooa  and  occmreoceB,  is  often  repreeented  by 
the  MyaticB  onder  the  name  and  notion  of  the  sn- 
preme  HannooiA  I  do  not  myaeif  approve  of  these 
UMtaphon :  they  aeem  to  imply  a  reatleaaneH  to  un- 
dentand  that  which  ie  not  among  the  appointed 
olgecti  of  our  comprehension  or  diacorstye  iacai^. 
Bat  certainly  there  is  one  excellence  in  good  mosic, 
to  which,  without  mysticism,  we  may  find  or  make 
an  analogy  in  die  records  of  History.  I  allude  lo 
that  sense  of  recognition,  which  accompanies  our 
sense  of  novelty  in  the  most  original  passages  of  a 
great  composer.  If  we  listen  to  a  Symphony  of 
CmAaosA,  the  present  strain  still  seems  not  only  to 
recal,  bat  almost  to  renew,  some  past  movement, 
another  and  yet  the  same !  Each  present  movement 
bringing  back,  as  it  were,  and  embodying  the  spirit 
of  some  melody  that  had  gone  before,  anticipates  and 
eeems  trying  to  overtake  something  that  is  to  come  : 
and  the  musician  has  reached  the  summit  of  his  art, 
when  having  thus  modified  the  Present  by  the  Past, 
be  at  the  same  time  weds  the  Ptast  in  the  Present 
to  some  prepared  and  corresponsive  Future.  The 
aodifor's  thoughls  and  feelings  move  under  the  same 
influence:  retrospect  blends  with  anticipation,  and 
Hope  and  Memory  (a  female  Janus)  become  one 
power  with  a  doable  aspect.  A  similar  eflect  the 
reader  may  produce  for  himself  in  the  pages  of  His- 
tory, if  Im  will  be  eontent  to  sabstitate  an  inlelleo- 
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tual  fpomplaoency  for  pleamrable  sensation.  The 
events  and  ebaracten  of  one  age,  like  the  atraine  in 
music,  recal  those  of  another,  and  the  variety  by 
which  each  is  individimllzed,  not  only  gives  a  charm 
and  poignancy  to  the  resemblance,  but  likewise  ren- 
ders the  whole  more  intelligible.  Meantime  ample 
room  is  afibrded  for  the  exercise  both  of  the  judgment 
and  the  fancy,  in  distinguishing  cases  of  real  reeem- 
Uanoe  from  those  of  intentionai  imitation,  the  analo- 
gies of  nature,  revolving  upon  henelf,  from  the 
maaqoerade  figures  of  cunning  and  vanity. 

It  is  doc  fiom  identic  of  opinions,  or  from  similar- 
ity of  evsats  and  outward  adiom^  that  a  real  resem- 
blance cw  be  deduced.  On  the  contrary,  men  of 
great  and  stirring  powers,  who  are  destined  to  mould 
the  age  in  which  they  are  bom,  must  first  mould 
tbeoisdves  upon  it  Mahomet  bom  twelve  centuries 
later,  and  in  the  heart  of  £urope,  wouM  not  have 
been  a  foias  Prophet ;  nor  would  a  fiilse  Prophet  of 
the  preaeat  generatkm  have  been  a  Mahomet  in  the 
sixth  century.  I  have  myself,  therefore,  derived  the 
deepest  interest  from  the  oomparieon  of  men,  whcoe 
characters  at  the  first  view  appear  widely  diaimilar, 
who  yet  have  produced  similar  eflbds  on  their  diflfer- 
ent  agea,  and  this  by  the  exertion  of  powen  whioh 
on  examination  will  be  found  for  mere  alike,  than 
the  altered  drapery  and  costume  wottld  have  led  us 
to  suspect  Of  the  heirs  of  fame  few  are  mora  re- 
spected by  me,  though  lor  very  difierent  qualities, 
than  Erasmus  and  Lather :  scarcely  any  one  baa  a 
larger  share  of  my  aversioa  than  Voltaire ;  and  even 
of  the  bette^hearted  Rousseau  I  was  never  more 
than  a  very  lukewarm  admirer.  I  should  perhaps 
too  rudely  afTronl  the  general  opinion,  if  I  avowed 
my  whole  creed  eonoemmg  the  proportkms  of  real 
talent  between  the  two  purifiers  of  revealed  Religion, 
now  neglected  as  obsolete,  and  the  two  modem  con- 
spireiors  against  its  authority,  who  are  still  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  Continental  Genina  Yet  when  1  ab- 
stract the  questions  of  evil  and  good,  and  measure 
only  the  ejicU  produced  and  the  mode  of  producing 
them,  I  have  repeatedly  fbond  the  idea  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  RobespieiTO,  recal  in  a  similar  dustar 
and  eonnartMii  that  of  £i«n»s,  Lulher,  and  Mun* 
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ThoM  who  are  familiar  with  the  works  of  Enuunus, 
and  who  know  the  influence  of  his  wit,  as  the  pio- 
neer of  the  reformation ;  and  who  likewise  know, 
that  by  his  wit,  added  to  the  vast  variety  of  know* 
ledge  commimicated  in  his  works,  he  had  won  over 
by  anticipation  so  large  a  part  of  the  polite  and  let- 
tered world  to  the  Protestant  party ;  will  be  at  no  loss 
in  discovering  the  intended  connterpart  in  tite  life 
and  writings  of  the  veteran  Frenchman.  They  will 
see,  indeed,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  was  solid 
through  its  whole  extent,  and  that  of  the  other  ex  ten- 
sive  at  a  cheap  rate,  by  its  superficiality;  that  the  wit 
of  the  one  is  always  bottomed  on  sound  sense,  peo- 
ples and  enriches  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  an 
endless  variety  of  distinct  images  aiMl  living  inte- 
rests :  and  that  his  broadest  Uiughter  is  every  where 
translatable  into  grave  and  weighty  troth;  while  the 
wit  of  the  Frenchman,  without  imagery,  without  cha- 
racter, and  without  that  pathos  which  gives  th^  ma- 
gic charm  to  genuine  humor,  consists,  when  it  is  most 
perfect,  in  happy  turns  of  phrase,* but  &r  too  oAen 
in  fantastic  incidents,  outrages  of  the  pure  imagina- 
tion, and  the  poor  low  trick  of  combining  the  ridicu- 
lous with  the  venerable,  where  he,  who  does  not 
laugh,  abhors.  Neither  vyill  they  have  forgotten,  that 
the  object  of  th«  one  was  tD  drive  the  thieves  and 
mummers  out  of  the  temple,  while  the  other  was 
propelling  a  worse  banditti,  flitC  to  piofano  and  pil- 
lage, and  ultimately  to  ran  it  Yet  not  the  lees  will 
they  perceive,  that  the  ^pecU  remain  parallel,  the  ctr- 
cumslancses  analogous,  and  the  imttnmitnU  the  same. 
In  each  case  the  e^eete  extended  over  Europe,  were 
attested  and  augmented  by  the  pimiae  and  patronage 
of  thrones  and  dignities,  aiid  are  not  to  be  explained 
but  by  extraordinary  industry  and  a  lift  of  Uteratnre ; 
in  both  instances  the  ctrcumsttmces  were  supplied  by 
an  age  of  hopes  and  promises  the  age  of  Emsmus 
restless  from  the  first  vernal  influences  of  real  know- 
ledge, that  of  Voltaire  from  the  hectic  of  imagined 
superiority.  In  the  vdrnninons  works  of  both,  the 
ifif(nmMfi/j  employed  are  chiefly  thoee  of  wit  and 
anrasive  eniditkm,  and  alike  in  both  the  errors  and 
evils  (real  or  imputed)  in  Religion  end  Politics  are 
the  objects  of  the  battery.  And  here  we  must  stop. 
The  two  Men.  were  eBtentxaUy  diflbrent  Exchange 
roatoally  their  dates  and  spheres  of  action,  yet  Vol- 
taire, had  he  been  ten-fold  a  Voltaire,  oonid  not  have 
made  up  an  Erasmos ;  and  Erasmns  most  have  emp- 
tied himself  of  half  his  graafneas  and  all  his  good- 
ness,  to  have  beeome  a  Voltaire. 

Shall  we  sncceed  better  or  worse  with  the  next 
pair,  in  this  our  new  danoe  of  death,  or  nther  of  the 
shadows  which  we  have  brought  fbrtb-^two  by  two 
— Aom  the  historic  ark  f  In  our  first  couple  we  have 
at  least  seoored  an  honorable  retreat,  and  though  we 
ftiled  as  to  the  agmU^  we  have  maintained  a  fair 
'  analogy  in  the  action*  and  the  objects.  But  the  he- 
roic LuTRKR,  a  GianC  awaking  in  his  strength !  and 
the  crasy  Roobbeau,  the  Dreamer  of  love^ck  Tales, 
and  the  spinner  of  speculative  Cobwebs ;  shy  of  light 
as  the  Mole,  but  as  qnick-eared  too  for  every  whisper 
of  the  public  opinion ;  the  Teacher  of  stoic  Pride  in 
his  principles,  yet  the  victim  of  morbid  Fotitfyto  his 


feelings  and  conduct  From  what  point  of  likenees 
can  we  commence  the  comparison  between  a  Lather 
and  a  Rousseau  7  And  truly  had  I  been  seeking  for 
characters  that,  taken  as  they  really  existed,  closely 
resemble  each  other,  and  tliis  too  to  our  fint  appre- 
hensions, and  according  to  the  common  rules  of  bii>- 
graphical  comparison,  I  could  scarcely  have  made  a 
more  unlucky  choice :  unless  I  had  desired  that  my 
parallel  of  the  German  "  Son  of  Thunder'*  and  the 
Visionary  of  Geneva,  should  sit  on  the  same  bench 
with  honest  Fiuellen's  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Hany  of  Monmouth.  Still,  however,  the  aame  ana- 
logy would  hold  as  in  my  former  instance ;  the  ef- 
fectn  produced  on  their  several  ages  by  Lather  and 
Rousseau,  were  commensurate  with  each  other,  and 
were  produced  in  both  cases  by  (what  their  ooniBm- 
poraries  felt  as)  serious  and  vehement  eloquence,  and 
an  elevated  tune  of  morel  feeling :  and  Luther,  not 
iem  than  Rousseau,  was  actuated  by  an  almost  super- 
stitious hatred  of  superstition,  and  a  turbalent  preju- 
dice against  prejudices.  In  the  relation  too  which 
their  writings  severally  boro  to  those  of  Ensnos^nd 
Voltaire,  and  the  way  in  which  the  latter  cooperated 
with  them  to  the  same  general  end,  each  finding  its 
own  class  of  admirers  and  Proselytes,  the  parallel  is 
complete. 

I  cannot,  however,  rest  here!  Spite  of  the  apparent 
incongruities,  I  am  disposed  to  plead  for  a  resem- 
blance in  the  Men  themselves,  for  that  simtlarity  in 
their  radical  natures,  which  I  abandoned  all  pretence 
and  desire  of  showing  in  the  uistancee  of  Voltairp 
and  Erasmus.  But  then  my  readers  must  think  of 
Luther  not  as  he  really  was,  but  as  he  might  have 
been,  if  he  had  been  bom  in  the  age  and  under  the 
circumstonces  of  the  Swiss  Philosopher.  For  thia 
purpose  I  must  strip  him  of  many  advantages  which 
he  derived  from  his  own  times,  and  most  contemplate 
him  in  his  natural  weaknesses  as  wAl  as  in  his  origi- 
nal strength.  Each  referred  all  things  to  his  own 
ideal.  The  ideal  was  indeed  widely  different  in  the 
one  and  in  the  other:  and  this  was  not  the  least  of 
Lather's  many  advantages,  or  (to  ne  a  &Torite 
phrase  of  his  own)  not  one  of  his  least  fiivors  of  pre- 
venting grace.  Happily  for  him  he  had  derived  his 
standard  from  a  common  measure  already  received 
by  the  good  and  wise :  I  mean  the  inspired  writingn 
the  stody  of  which  Erasmus  had  previoaaly  reslwed 
among  the  learned.  To  know  that  we  are  in  aynpa- 
thy  with  others,  moderates  our  feeiingi^  as  weB  as 
strengthens  our  oonvictioits :  and  for  the  mind,  winch 
opposes  itRelf  to  the  faith  of  the  muMtade,  it  k  more 
especially  desirable,  that  there  should  exitC  an  otgect 
out  of  itself,  on  which  it  may  fix  its  allention,  and 
thus  balance  its  own  energiee. 

Rousseau,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  niauapickmt  epi- 
rit  of  his  age  and  btrfh-place,*  had  slipped  the  cable 


L 


*  Infidelity  wss  so  eommoo  ie  Gensfa  aboat  that  tisM.  tkst 
Voltairo  in  one  of  hli  Letteri  exults,  that  in  this,  CsKio'i 
own  City.  Bomc  half  dozen  onir  of  the  most  ignoranl  b«}i<T- 
ed  in  Cbristianity  under  any  fbm.  Thit  was,  so  doebr,  om 
of  Voltaire's  usoal  lies  orezacisntios :  it  b  act  however  to 
be  denied,  that  bare,  and  throuffbout  Switzerlaod.  bs  sad  ths 
dark  Master  in  whose  serrice  be  eroployed  himsetr,  had  am- 
pls  froondt  of  trionpii. 
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of  hii  faith,  and  steered  oy  the  compass  of  nsaided 
rnson,  ignorant  of  the  hidden  currents  that  were 
bearing  him  out  of  his  course,  and  too  proud  to  con- 
suit  the  iaiOifol  charts  prized  and  held  sacred  by  his 
ibrefiithen.  But  the  strange  influences  of  his  bodily 
temperament  on  his  understanding ;  his  constitntional 
melancholy  pampered  into  a  morbid  excess  by  soli- 
tude ;  his  wild  dreams  of  suspicion  ,*  his  hypochon- 
driacal fimcies  of  hosts  of  conspirators  all  leagued 
against  him  and  his  cause,  and  headed  by  some  arch- 
enemy, to  whose  machinations  he  attributed  ereiy 
trifling  mishap,  (all  as  much  the  creatures  of  his  ima- 
gination, as  if  instead  of  Men  he  bad  conceived  them 
to  be  infernal  Spiriti  and  Beings  preternatural)  — 
these,  or  at  least  the  predisposition  to  them,  existed  in 
ihe  ground-work  of  his  nature :  they  were  parts  of 
Konsseau  himself.  And  what  corresponding  in  kind 
to  these,  not  to  speak  of  degree^  can  we  detect  in  the 
character  of  his  supposed  parallel  7  This  diflSculty 
will  suggest  itself  at  the  flnt  thought,  to  those  who 
derive  all  their  knowledge  of  Luther  from  the  mea- 
gre biography  met  with  in  "  The  Lives  of  eminent 
Refbrmeis,"  or  even  from  the  ecclesiastical  Histories 
of  Mosheim  or  Milner:  for  a  life  of  Luther,  in  extent 
and  style  of  execution  proportioned  to  the  grandeur 
and  interest  of  the  subject,  a  Life  of  the  Man  Luther, 
as  well  as  of  Luther  the  Thedogian^  is  still  a  deside- 
ratum in  English  Literature,  though  perhaps  there  is 
no  subject  for  which  so  many  unused  ihaterials  are 
extant,  both  printed  and  in  manuscript* 


I  ProtMtSBt  Christian  woithr  of  ha  bsptinnal  dediestion  will 
I  door  ito  truth)  lurely  we  oofht  not  to  be  hard  and  OTcr-stcrn 
{  in  our  ceorarra  of  the  mistakei  and  infirmitiei  of  those,' who 
i  pretending  to  no  warrant  of  extraordinary  Inspiration  hare 
been  raiaed  ap  bjr  Ood*i  provideoce  to  be  of  highest  power 
and  etnineoco  in  the  reformation  of  his  Church,  Far  rather 
dors  it  behove  us  to  consider,  in  how  many  instances  th*  ?•»<•- 
csnt  humor  native  to  the  man  had  b<«n  wrought  upon  by  ihQ 
faithful  study  of  that  only  faoltlees  Model,  and  corrected  inrn 
an  aDsinoing,  or  at  least  a  venial,  Predomimance  in  tb« 
Writer  or  Preacher.  Yea,  that  not  seldom  the  Infirmity  of 
a  zealous  Soldier  in  the  Warfare  of  Christ  has  been  ranne 
the  very  mould  and  ground-work  of  that  man's  peculiar  Rifi« 
and  virtues. ,  Grateful  too  we  should  be,  that  the  very  Faults 
of  famous  Men  have  been  fitted  to  the  age  on  which  th^y 
were  to  act :  and  that  thus  the  folly  of  man  haa  proved  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  been  made  the  instrument  of  h\%  morcy 
t(f  mankind.  ANON. 


ESSAY  II. 


Is  it,  1  ask,  most  important  to  the  best  interarta  of  Mau- 
kad,  tenporsl  as  well  as  spiritual,  that  eertain  Works,  the 
naoMS  and  number  of  which  are  fixed  and  unalterable,  should 
be  distinguished  from  all  other  Works,  not  in  a  degree  only 
bat  even  In  kind  f  And  that  these  eolIertiTely  should  form 
tJU  book,  to  wbieh  in  ail  the  conoems  of  Faith  and  Morality 
the  lest  reeoorse  ia  to  be  made,  and  from  the  decisions  of 
which  DO  man  dare  appeal  1  If  the  mere  existence  of  a  Book 
so  called  and  charactered  be,  as  the  Koran  itself  suffices  to 
eviooe,  a  mighty  Bond  of  Union,  among  nations  whom  all 
other  oanjM  tend  to  separate ;  if  moreover  the  Book  revered 
by  OS  and  our  forefttbers  has  been  the  Foster-nurse  of  Learn* 
ing  in  the  darkest,  and  of  Civilization  in  the  rudest,  times : 
and  tasdy.  if  this  so  vast  and  wide  a  Blearing  is  not  to  be 
Jboodad  in  a  DeliiaitHi,  and  doomed  therefore  to  the  Imper- 
inaoenee  and  Scorn  in  which  sooner  or  later  all  delusions 
most  end ;  how,  I  pr|j  you,  is  it  conceivable  that  this  should 
bo  bnoght  about  and  seeored,  othfrwiso  than  by  a  special 
ToaehsaAmsDt  to  tfaii  one  Book,  txduondvt  of  that  Divine 
MeoMf  that  uniform  and  perfect  middU  way,  which  in  all 
points  is  at  safe  and  equal  distance  from  all  errors  whether 
of  excess  or  defect  1  But  again  if  this  be  true,  (and  what 


*  Hie  affeeiionate  respect  hi  wbieh  I  bold  the  nasw  of  Dr. 
Jortin  (one  of  the  many  illustrious  Nurslings  of  the  College 
to  which  I  doom  it  no  small  honor  to  have  belonged— Jestin, 
Cambridge)  renders  it  painful  to  me  to  assert,  that  the  above 
remark  holds  almost  equally  true  of  a  Life  of  Erasmus.  But 
0VOT7  Scholar  well  read  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus  and  his 
illtistrious  Contemporaries,  must  have  discovered,  that  Jortin 
bad  neither  collected  sufficient,  nor  the  beat,  materials  for  his 
work :  and  (perhaps  fh>m  that  very  causo)  he  grew  weary 
of  his  task,  before  he  had  made  a  full  tue  of  tbs  scanty  ma- 
terials which  be  bad  collected. 

LI 


WH0EYB&  has  sojourned  in  Eisenach,*  wilt  as- 
suredly have  visited  the  Wa&teburo,  interesting  by 
so  many  historical  associations,  which  stands  on  a 
high  rock,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  from  the  City 
Gate.  To  this  Castle  Luther  was  taken  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Imperial  Diet,  where  Charles  the  Fifth 
had  pronounced  the  ban  upon  him,  and  limited  his 
safe  convoy  to  one-and-twenty  days.  On  the  last  but 
one  of  these  days,  as  he  was  on  his  i^ny  to  Walter- 
shatisen  (a  town  in  the  dutchy  of  Saxe  Gotlw,  a  few 
leagues  to  the  south-east  of  £isenach)  he  was  stop- 
ped in  a  hollow  behind  the  Castle  Altenstein,  and 
carried  to  the  Warteburg.  The  Elector  of  Saiony. 
who  could  not  have  refused  to  deliver  op  Luther,  as 
one  put  in  the  ban  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet,  bad 
ordered  John  of  Berleplsch  the  governor  of  the  War- 
teburg and  Burckhardt  von  Hundt,  the  governor  of 
Altenstein,  to  take  Luther  to  one  or  other  of  these 
Castles,  without  acquainting  him  which ;  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able,  with  safe  conscience,  to  de- 
clare, that  he  did  not  know  where  Luther  was.  Ac- 
cordingly they  took  him  to  the  Warteburg,  under  the 
name  of  the  Chevalier  (Ritter)  George. 

To  this  friendly  imprisonment  the  reformation 
owes  many  of  Luther's  most  important  labon.  In 
this  place  he  wrote  his  works  against  auricular  con- 
fession, against  Jacob  Latronum,  the  tract  on  the 
abuse  of  Masses,  that  against  clerical  and  monastic 
veil's,  composed  his  Exposition  of  the  22,  27,  and  68 
Fbalras,  finished  his  Declaration  of  the  Magnifleat, 
began  to  write  his  Church  Homilies,  and  translated 
the  New  Testament  Here  too,  and  during  this  time, 
he  is  said  to  have  hurled  his  ink-stand  at  the  Devil, 
the  black  spot  from  which  yet  remains  on  the  stone 
wall  of  the  room  he  studied  in ;  which  surely,  no 
one  will  have  visited  the  Warteburg  without  having; 
had  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  good  Catholic  who  is, 
or  at  least  some  few  years  ago  was,  the  Warden  of 
the  Castle.  He  mutt  have  been  either  a  very  super- 
cilious or  a  very  incurious  treveller  if  he  did  not,  for 
the  gratification  of  his  guide  at  least,  inform  himself 
by  means  of  his  pen-knife,  that  the  said  marvelloiM 
blot  bids  defiance  to  all  the  toils  of  the  scrubbing 
brush,  and  is  to  remain  a  sign  for  ever ;  and  witu 


^*  Durchfluge  durchDueteUand,  die  Niederlande  and  Frank* 
reich :  sweiu— ThsiL  p.  186. 
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Ihii  adYtntaga  over  rooBt  of  ii>  kindred,  that  being 
capable  of  a  double  interpretation,  it  ii  equally  flat- 
tering tp  the  Protestant  and  the  Papint.and  is  regard- 
ed by  the  woodcrlovrng  zealots  of  both  parties,  with 
eqoal  faith. 

Whether  the  great  man  ever  did  throw  his  ink- 
stand at  his  Satanic  Majesty,  whether  he  ever  boasted 
of  the  exploit,  and  himself  declared  the  dark  blotch 
on  his  Study-Wall  in  the  Worteburg,  to  be  the  result 
and  relict  of  this  author-like  hand  grenade,  (happily 
ibr  mankind  he  used  his  ink-stand  at  other  times  to 
better  parpoae,  and  with  more  cflective  hostility 
against  the  arch-fiend)  I  leave  to  my  readers  own 
judgment ;  on  condition,  however,  that  he  has  preyi- 
ottsly  perused  Luther's  table-talk,  and  other  writings 
of  the  same  stamp,  of  some  of  his  most  illuutrioiis 
ooDtemporariea,  which  contain  ftrts  still  more  strange 
and  whimsical,  related  by  themselves  and  of  them- 
selvea,  and  accompanied  with  aolemn  protestationa 
of  the  Truth  of  their  statements.  Luther's  table-talk, 
which  to  a  truly  philosophic  mind,  will  not  be  leas 
interesting  than  Rousseau's  confessions,  I  have  not 
myself  the  means  of  consulting  at  present,  and  cannot 
theralbre  aay,  whether  this  ink-pot  adventure  is,  or  is 
not,  told  or  referred  to  in  it ;  but  many  considemtions 
incline  me  to  give  credit  to  the  story. 

Luther's  unremiuing  literary  labor  and  his  seden- 
tary mode  of  hfe,  during  his  confinement  in  the 
Wtrtebuig,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  enjoyed  every  hberty  consistent  with 
his  own  safety,  had  begun  to  nndennine  his  former 
unusually  strong  health.  He  sufiered  many  and 
raoat  distreasing  efiecta  of  indigestion  and  a  deranged 
state  of  the  digestive  organs.  Melancthon,  whom  he 
had  deaired  to  consult  the  Physicians  at  Crfurth,sent 
him  some  de-obstruent  medicines,  and  the  advice  to 
take  regular  and  severe  exerciae.  At  first  he  fol- 
k>wed  the  advice,  aate  and  laboured  lea,  and  spent 
whole  days  in  the  chase ;  but  like  the  young  Pliny, 
ha  strove  in  vain  to  form  a  taste  for  this  favorite 
^  of  the  **  Gods  of  the  earth,"  as  appears 
)  in  a  letter  to  George  Spalatin,  which 
i  tranalate  for  an  additional  reason :  to  prove  lo  the 
•dauran  of  Rousseau,  (who  perhaps  will  not  be  less 
afironted  by  this  biographical  parallel,  tlian  the  zeal- 
ooB  I^therans  will  be  offended)  that  if  my  comparison 
aboold  turn  out  groundleas  on  the  whole,  the  failure 
will  not  have  ariaen  either  from  the  want  of  sensibil- 
ity in  our  great  reformer,  or  of  angry  aversion  to  those 
in  high  placea,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  oppressors 
of  their  rightful  equals.  •*  I  have  been,"  he  writes, 
**  employed  for  two  days  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
was  willing  myself  to  taste  this  bittersweet  amuso- 
nwnt  of  the  great  heroes :  we  have  caught  two  hares, 
and  one  brace  of  poor  little  partridges.  An  employ- 
ment thia  which  does  not  ill  suit  ^uiet  leisurely  folks: 
for  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ferrets  and  dogs,  I  have 
had  theokigical  fancies.  But  as  much  pleasure  m  ihe 
ganeml  appearance  of  the  scene  and  the  mere  look- 
ing on  occaaiooed  me,  even  so  much  it  pitied  me  to 
think  of  the  myateiy  and  emblem  which  lies  beneath 
It  For  what  does  this  symbol  signify,  but  that  the 
Devil,  tidough  hia  gudleas  hiuismaa  and  doga^  the 


Bishops  and  Theologians  to  wit,  doik  privily  tham 
and  catch  the  poor  little  innocent  beaataf  Ah !  ^ 
simple  and  creduk>ua  aouls  came  thereby  for  too  pbia 
before  my  eyea.  Thereto  oomea  a  yet  more  frightful 
mystery:  as  at  my  earnest  entreaty  we  had  saved 
alive  one  poor  little  hare,  and  I  had  concealed  it  m 
the  sleeve  of  my  great  coat,  and  had  strolled  olT  a 
short  distance  from  it,  the  dogs  in  the  mean  time  foond 
the  poor  hare.  Such,  too,  is  the  fuiy  of  the  Pope  with 
Satan,  that  he  destroys  even  the  seals  that  had  been 
saved,  and  troubles  himself  little  about  my  paina  and 
entreatiea.  Of  such  hunting  then  1  have  had  enongfa." 
In  aoother  passage  be  tells  his  corraqiondent,  *'yoa 
know  it  is  hard  to  be  a  Prince,  and  not  in  aonae  de- 
gree a  Robber,  and  the  greater  a  Prince  the  more  a 
Robber."  Of  our  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  saya,  *'! 
must  answer  the  grim  Lioo  that  passes  himself  olT for 
King  of  England.  The  ignorance  in  the  Book  ia 
such  as  one  naturally  expects  from  a  King ;  bat  the 
bitterness  and  impudent  folsehood  is  quite  leoaiDe." 
And  in  his  cireular  letter  to  the  Princes,  on  occaaioa 
of  the  Peasant's  War,  he  uses  a  language  ao  ioflbm- 
matory,  and  holds  forth  a  doctrine  which  bordeia  ao 
near  on  the  holy  right  of  insoirectiai,  that  it  may  as 
well  remain  untranslated. 

Had  Luther  been  himself  a  Prince^  he  could  not 
have  desired  better  treatment  than  he  received  during 
his  eight  months'  slay  in  the  Warteburg;  and  in  coo- 
sequence  of  a  more  luxurious  diet  than  he  had  been 
accustomed  to,  he  was  plagued  with  temptationa  both 
from  the  "  Flesh  and  the  Devil**  It  is  evident  fiom 
his  letters*  that  he  suflS^red  under  great  irritability  of 
his  nervous  system,  the  common  effect  of  deranged 
digestion  in  men  of  sedentary  habits,  who  are  at  die 
same  time  intense  thinkers:  and  this  irritability 
added  to,  and  revivifying,  the  impressions  made  upon 
him  in  early  lifo,  and  fostered  by  the  theological  sya- 
terns  of  his  manhood,  is  abundantly  aufficient  to  ex- 
plain all  his  apparitions  and  all  his  nightly  combats 
with  evil  spirits.  I  see  nothing  improbable  in  the 
supposition,  that  m  one  of  those  uncoosdooa  half 
sleeps,  or  rather  those  rapid  altemationa  of  the  sleep- 
ing with  the  half-waking  atate,  which  ia  tke  trwe 
^wUdung  time. 

Wherein  the  ipiriU  boM  their  wool  to  walk,*' 
the  fruitful  matrix  of  Ghoata— I  aee  nothing' impraha- 
ble.  that  in  some  one  of  those  momentary  alumben, 
into  which  the  suspension  of  all  Thought  in  the  per^ 
plexity  of  intense  thinking  so  oAen  pasaes;  Lotfaer 
should  have  had  a  full  view  of  the  Room  in  which 
he  was  sitting,  of  his  writing  Table  and  all  th«  Iia^ 
plements  of  Study,  as  ihey  really  existed,  and  at  tfa* 
same  time  a  brain  image  of  the  Devil,  vivid  enoogk 
to  have  acquired  apparent  Oataeft,  atid  a  < 


*  I  can  •earcely  eoncpivp  a  nore  delichtfal  VoIusm  thaa 
micht  be  made  rrom  Lother*!  Letters,  etpiiciany  froas  these 
that  were  wriitea  from  the  Warteburg,  if  they  wore  lraa»> 
lated  ID  the  limple,  rinowy,  idioinatie,  Ae«rfy  mother-tfvngai) 
of  the  oririnal.  A  difficalt  taak  I  admit- and  scarcely  paa»- 
ble  for  any  man,  however  f  real  hie  talenta  in  other  rejects, 
whose  favorite  readinit  has  not  lain  long  among  tb«  fiaglWi 
writanftooiEdwaid  the  Both  to  Charles  the  FiisL 
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regulated  by  the  proportion  of  its  distinctneis  to  that 
of  the  objects  really  impressed  on  the  outward  senses. 
If  this  Christian  Hercoles,  this  heroic  Cleanser  of 
the  Augean  Stable  of  Apostasy,  had  been  bom  and 
educated  in  the  present  or  the  preceding  generation, 
he  would,  doubtless,  have  held  himself  for  a  man  of 
genius  and  original  power.  But  with  this  faith  alone 
he  would  scarcely  have  removed  the  mountains 
which  he  did  remove.  The  darkness  and  superati- 
tioQ  of  the  age,  which  required  such  a  Reformer,  had 
moulded  his  mind  for  the  reception  of  ideas  concern- 
ing himself,  better  suited  to  inspire  the  strength  and 
enthusiasm  necessary  for  the  task  of  reformation, 
ideas  more  in  sympathy  with  the  spirits  whom  he  was 
to  influence.  Ue  deemed  himself  gifled  with  super- 
natural influxes,  an  especial  servant  of  Heaven,  a 
chosen  Warrior,  flghting  as  the  General  of  a  small 
bat  iaithful  troop,  against  an  Army  of  evil  Beings 
headed  by  the  Prince  of  the  Air.  These  were  no 
metaphorical  Beings  in  his  apprehension.  He  was  a 
Poet  indeed,  as  great  a  Poet  as  ever  lived  in  any  age 
or  country ;  but  his  poetic  images  were  so  vivid,  that 
they  mastered  the  Poet's  own  mind !  He  was  pos- 
tesud  with  them,  as  with  substances  distinct  from 
himself:  Luther  did  not  wri/«,  he  acted  Poems. 
The  Bible  was  a  spiritual  indeed  but  not  afguralive 
armoury  in  bis  belief;  it  was  the  magazine  of  his 
warlike  stores,  and  from  thence  he  was  to  arm  him- 
self, and  supply  both  shield  ojid  sword,  and  javelin, 
to  the  elect.  Methinks  I  see  him  sitting,  the  heroic 
Student,  in  his  Chamber  in  the  Warteburg,  with  his 
midnight  Lamp  before  him,  seen  by  the  late  Travel- 
ler in  the  distant  Plain  of  Bischofsroda,  as  a  Star  on 
the  Mountain !  Below  it  lies  the  Ilolp-ew  Bible  open, 
on  which  be  gazes,  his  brow  pressing  on  his  palm, 
brooding  over  some  obscure  Text,  w  hich  he  desires 
to  make  plain  to  the  simple  Boor  and  to  the  humble 
Artizan,  and  to  transfer  its  whole  force  into  their  own 
natural  and  living  Tongue!  And  he  himself  does 
not  understand  it!  Thick  darkness  lies  on  the  origi- 
nal Text,  he  counts  the  letters,  he  calls  up  the  roots 
of  each  separate  word,  and  questions  them  as  the  fa- 
miliar Spirits  of  an  Oracle.  In  vain !  thick  darkness 
oontinues  to  cover  it !  not  a  ray  of  meaning  dawns 
through  it.  With  sullen  and  angry  hope  he  reaches 
for  the  VuiiOATE,  his  old  and  sworn  enemy,  the 
treacherous  confederate  of  the  Roman  Antichrist, 
which  he  so  gladly,  when  he  can,  re-rebukes  for 
idolatrous  falsehoods,  that  had  dared  place 

"  Within  the  gancluary  itielf  their  ihrinet. 
AbominatioDS  I'* 

Now— O  thought  of  humiliation— he  must  intreat  its 
aid.  See!  there  has  the  sly  spirit  of  apostasy  work- 
ed-in  a  phrase  which  favors  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
the  intercession  of  SainU,  or  the  eflicacy  of  Prayers 
for  the  Dead.  And  what  is  worst  of  all,  the  interpre- 
tation is  plausibie.  The  original  Hebrew  might  be 
forced  into  this  meaning:  and  no  other  meaning 
seems  to  lie  in  it,  none  to  hover  a6ove  it  in  the  heights 
of  Allegory,  none  to  lurk  beneath  it  even  in  the  depths 
of  Cabala !  This  is  the  work  of  the  Tempter !  it  is  a 
cloud  of  darkness  conjured  up  between  the  truth  of 


the  sacred  letters  and  the  eyes  of  his  understanding, 
by  the  malice  of  the  evil  one,  and  for  a  trial  of  his 
faith !  Must  he  then  at  length  confess,  must  he  sub* 
scribe  the  name  of  Luther  to  an  Expositicm  which 
consecrates  a  weapon  for  the  hand  of  the  idolatrous 
Hierarchy?    Never!  never! 

There  still  remains  one  auxiliary  in  reserve,  the 
translation  of  the  seventy.  The  Alexandrine  Greeks, 
anterior  to  the  Church  itself,  could  extend  no  support 
to  its  corruptions — ^the  Septuagint  will  have  profoned 
the  Alter  of  Truth  with  no  incense  for  the  JKostrils 
of  the  universal  Bishop  to  snufl*upb  And  here  again 
his  hopes  are  baffled!  Exactly  at  this  perplexed 
passage  had  the  Greek  Translator  given  his  under- 
standing a  holidoy,  and  made  his  pen  supply  its  place. 

0  honored  Luther !  as  easily  mightest  thou  convert 
the  whole  City  of  Rome,  with  the  Pope  and  the  con- 
clave of  Cardinals  inclusive,  as  strike  a  spark  of  light 
from  the  words,  and  nofhing  hut  wordt,  of  the  Alex- 
andrine Version.  Disappointed,  despondent,  enraged, 
ceasing  to  think,  yet  continuing  his  brain  on  the 
stretch  in  solicitation  of  a  thought;  and  gradually 
giving  himself  up  to  angry  fancies,  to  recollections  of 
post  persecutions,  to  uneasy  feare  and  inward  defi- 
ances and  floating  Images  of  the  evil  Being,  their 
supposed  personal  author ;  he  sinks,  without  perceiv- 
ing it,  into  a  trance  of  slumber:  during  which  his 
brain  retains  its  waking  energies,  excepting  that  what 
would  have  been  mere  thoughts  before  now  (the  action 
and  counterweight  of  bis  senses  and  of  their  impres- 
sions being  withdrawn)  shape  and  condense  them- 
selves into  things,  into  realities !  Repeatedly  half- 
wakening,  nnd  his  eye- lids  as  oflen  re-closing,  the 
objects  which  really  surrounded  him  form  the  place 
and  scenery  of  his  dream.  All  at  once  he  sees  tlie 
Arch-fiend  coming  forth  on  the  wall  of  the  room, 
from  the  very  spot  perhaps,  on  which  his  eyes  had 
been  fixed  vacantly  during  the  perplexed  moments 
of  his  former  meditation :  the  Ink-stand,  which  he 
had  at  the  same  time  been  using,  becomes  ossociatod 
with  it :  and  in  that  struggle  of  rage,  which  in  these 
distempered  dreams  almost  constantly  precedes  the 
helpless  terror  by  the  pain  of  which  we  are  fully 
awakened,  he  imagines  that  he  hurls  it  at  the  intru- 
der, or  not  improbably  in  the  first  instant  of  awaken- 
ing, while  yet  both  his  imagination  and  his  eyes  are 
possessed  by  the  dream,  he  actuoUy  hurls  it  Some 
weeks  aHer.  perhaps,  during  which  interval  he  had 
oflen  mused  on  the  incident,  undetermined  whether 
to  deem  it  a  visitation  of  Saten  to  him  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body,  he  discovers  for  the  first  time  the 
dark  spot  on  his  wall,  and  receives  it  as  a  sign  and 
pledge  vouchsafed  to  him  of  the  event  having  ac- 
tually taken  place. 

1  Such  was  Ltither  under  the  influences  of  the  ago 
I  and  country  in  and  for  which  he  was  bom.  Conceive 

him  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  and  a  contemporary  of  Vol- 
i  taire :  suppose  the  French  languoge  his  mothor- 
I  tongue,  and  the  political  and  moral  philosophy  of  En- 
'  glish  Free-thinkers  re-modelled  by  Parisian  Fort 
I  Ilsprits,  to  have  been  the  objecis.of  his  study ;— con- 
I  ceive  this  change  of  circumstances,  and  Luther  will 
i  no  longer  dream  of  Fiends  or  of  Antlchxist  — but 
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will  we  have  no  dreams  in  their  place  ?  Hit  melan- 
choly will  have  changed  ioi  drapery ;  bat  will  it  find 
no  new  costume  wherewith  to  clothe  itself?  His 
impetuous  temperament,  his  deep-working  mind,  his 
busy  and  vivid  imaginations— would  they  not  have 
been  a  trmiUe  to  him  in  a  world,  where  nothing  was 
to  obey  his  power,  to  cease  to  be  that  which  had 
been,  in  order  to  realize  his  pre-oonceptiona  of  what 
it  ought  to  be  ?  His  sensibility,  which  found  objects 
for  itself,  and  shadows  of  human  sufiering  in  the 
harmless  Brute,  and  even  the  Flowers  which  he  trod 
upon — might  it  not  naturally,  in  an  unspiritualized 
age,  have  wept,  and  trembled,  and  diasolved,  over 
scenes  of  earthly  passion,  and  the  struggles  of  love 
with  duty  f  His  pity,  that  so  easily  passed  into  rage, 
would  it  not  have  found  in  the  inequalities  of  man- 
kind, in  the  oppressioni  of  governments  and  the  mi- 
series of  the  governed,  an  entire  instead  of  a  divided 
object  t  And  might  not  a  perfect  constitution,  a  gov- 
ernment of  pure  reason,  a  renovation  of  the  social 
contract,  have  easily  supplied  the  place  of  the  reign 
of  Christ  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  of  the  restoration  of 
the  visible  Church,  and  the  union  of  all  men  by  one 
faith  in  one  charity?  Henceforward  then,  we  will 
conceive  his  reason  employed  in  building  up  anew 
the  edifice  of  earthly  society,  and  his  imagination  as 
pledging  itself  for  the  possible  realization  of  the 
structure.  We  will  lose  the  great  reformer,  who 
was  bom  in  an  age  which  needed  him.  in  the  Philo- 
sopher of  Geneva,  who  was  doomed  to  misapply  his 
energies  to  materials  the  properties  of  which  he  mis- 
undentood,  and  happy  only  chat  he  did  not  Hve  to 
witness  the  direful  eflbcts  of  his  system. 


ESSAY  III. 

Pectora  eui  eredam  1  quit  me  lenire  docibit 
Mordacat  eurai.  qaiii  looKaa  fallero  ooctea 
Ek  <iuo  summa  diea  tnlerit  Damona  sob  umbraal 
Omnia  paalatim  conaumit  loogior  leias, 
Vivendsque  simul  morimar,  rapimurque  maoendo. 
lie  tanion,  lacrjmas !  purom  colii  elhora,  Damoo  ! 
Neo  mihi  oonveoiuot  laeryme.    Noa  omnia  teme 
Obrata !  vivit  amor,  ▼ivit  dolor !  ora  ocgaiur 
Dulcia  cooapioera :  flere  el  meminino  relic  turn  eit 

Thk  two  following  Essays  I  devote  to  elucidation, 
the  first  qf  the  theory  of  Luther's  Apparitions  stated 
perhaps  too  briefly  in  the  preceding  Number:  the 
seoond  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  only  difficul- 
ty, which  I  can  discover  in  the  next  section  of  the 
Friend  to  the  Reader's  ready  comprehension  of  the 
principles,  on  which  the  arguments  are  grounded. 
First,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  my  Ghos^Theory 
more  clear  to  those  of  my  readers,  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  find  it  obacure  in  consequence  of  their  own 
good  health  and  unshattered  nerves.  The  window 
of  ray  library  at  Keswick  is  opposite  to  the  fire-place, 
and  looks  out  on  the  very  largo  garden  that  occupies 
the  whole  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house 
stands.  Consequently,  the  rays  of  the  light  transmit- 
ted through  the  glass,  (i.  e.  the  rays  from  the  garden, 
the  opposite  mountains,  and  the  bridge,  river,  lake, 
■nd  vale  inteijacent)  and  the  rays  reflected  from 


it,  (of  the  fire-place,  Sic.)  enter  the  eye  at  the  sane 
moment  At  the  coming  oo  of  evening,  it  wna  my 
frequent  amusement  to  watch  the  image  or  reAectioii 
of  the  fire,  that  seemed  burning  in  the  bushes  or  be- 
tween the  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  garden  or  the 
fields  beyond  it,  according  as  there  was  more  or  Itm 
light;  and  which  still  arranged  itself  amoi|g  the^nal 
objects  of  vision,  with  a  distance  and  inagnitode 
proportioned  to  its  greater  or  lesser  fiuntaess.  For 
still  as  the  darkness  increased,  the  image  of  the  fire 
lessened  and  grew  nearer  and  more  distinct;  till  the 
twilight  had  deepened  into  perfect  night,  when  all 
outward  objects  being  eicluded,  the  window  became 
a  perfect  looking-glass :  save  only  that  my  books  on 
the  side  shelves  of  the  room  were  lettered,  aa  it  were, 
on  their  backs  with  stars,  more  or  fewer  as  the  sty 
was  more  or  leas  clouded,  (the  nqr*  of  the  atan  being 
at  that  time  the  only  ones  transmitted.)  Now  substi- 
tute the  Phantom  from  Luther's  brain  fi>r  the  images 
of  reflected  light  (the  fire  for  instance)  and  the  fimna  of 
his  room  and  his  furniture  for  the  trangmittM  rvyi, 
and  you  have  a  fair  resemblance  of  an  apparitioa, 
and  a  just  conception  oC  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
seen  together  with  real  objects.  I  have  long  wished 
to  devote  an  entire  work  to  the  subject  of  Dreams, 
Visions,  Ghosts.  Witchcraft,  &c.  in  which  I  might 
fint  give,  and  then  endeavor  to  explain  the  raoet  in- 
teresting and  best  attested  &ct  of  each,  which  has 
come  within  my  knowledge,  either  from  books  or 
from  personal  testimony.  I  might  then  explain  in  a 
more  satisfactory  way  the  mode  in  which  our  thoughts 
in  states  of  morbid  slumber,  become  at  timea  perfect- 
ly dramaUc  (for  in  certain  sorts  of  dreams  the  dullest 
Wight  become  a  Shakspeare)  and  by  what  law  the 
Form  of  the  vision  appears  to  talk  to  us  its  own 
thoughts  in  a  voice  as  audible  as  the  shape  is  visible; 
and  this  too  oftentimes  in  connected  trains,  and  nol 
seldom  even  with  a  concentration  of  power  whieh 
may  easily  impose  on  the  soundest  judgments,  wain- 
structed  in  the  Optics  and  Acouttiea  of  the  inner 
sense,  for  Revelations  and  gifts  of  Prescience.  In  aid 
of  the  present  case,  I  will  only  remark,  that  it  woold 
appear  incredible  to  persons  not  accustomed  to  tfasse 
subtle  notices  of  self-observation,  what  small  and  re- 
mote resemblances,  what  mere  hinU  of  likeness  fion 
some  real  external  object,  especially  if  the  shape  be 
aided  by  color,  will  sufiice  to  make  a  vivid  tbooght 
consubstantiaie  with  the  real  object,  and  derive  fiom 
it  an  outward  perceptibility.  Even  when  we  are 
broad  awake,  if  we  are  in  anxious  expectation,  how 
often  will  not  the  most  confused  sounds  of  nature  be 
heard  by  us  as  inarticulate  sounds  ?  For  instance, 
the  babbling  of  a  brook  will  appear  for  a  moment  the 
voice  of  a  Friend,  for  whom  we  are  waiting,  calling 
out  our  own  names,  dec.  A  short  meditation,  there- 
fore, on  the  great  law  of  the  imagination,  that  a  like- 
ness in  part  tends  to  become  a  likeness  of  the  whcde. 
will  make  it  not  only  conceivable  but  probable,  that 
the  ink-stand  itself,  and  the  dark-oolored  stone  on  the 
wall,  which  Luther  perhaps  had  never  till  then  no- 
ticed, might  have  a  considerable  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Fiend,  and  of  the  hostile  act  by  whioh 
his  obtmsive  visit  was  repelled. 
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A  lady  once  aeked  me  if  I  believed  in  ghoita  end 
apparitions.  I  answered  with  truth  and  nmjdicity : 
iVo,  madam  i  I  have  seen  Jar  too  many  mymlf.  I  have 
indeed  a  whole  memorandum  book  filled  with  reeords 
of  these  Phenomena,  many  of  them  interesting  as  facts 
and  dala  for  Psychology,  an^afibrdingsome  valuable 
materials  for  a  theory  of  perception  and  its  depend- 
ence on  the  memory  and  imagination.  '*  In  omnem 
actum  Perceptionis  imaginatio  inflaet  efficienter." 
Wolfe.  But  He  is  no  more,  who  would  have  real- 
ized  this  idea :  who  had  already  established  the  found- 
ations and  the  law  of  the  theory ;  and  for  whom  I  hod 
so  often  found  a  pleasure  and  a  comfort,  even  during 
the  wretched  and  restless  nights  of  sickness,  in  watch- 
ing and  instantly  recording  these  eiperiences  or  the 
world  within  us,  of  the  "  gemina  natura,  qus  fit  et 
facit,  et  creat  et  creatur!"  He  is  gone,  my  friend! 
my  munificent  oo-patroo,  and  not  less  the  benefactor 
of  my  intellect! — ^He  who,  beyond  all  other  men 
known  to  me,  added  a  fine  and  ever-wakeful  sense 
of  beauty  to  the  most  patient  accurary  in  experimental 
Philosoi^y  and  the  prouder  researches  of  metaphys- 
ical science ;  he  who  united  all  the  play  and  spring 
of  fancy  with  the  subtlest  discrimination  and  inexora- 
ble judgment ;  and  who  controlled  an  almost  painful 
exquisiteness  of  taste  by  a  warmth  of  heart,  which  in 
the  practical  relations  qf  life  made  alfowanoes  for 
faults  as  quick  as  the  moral  taste  detected  them ;  a 
warmth  of  heart,  which  was  indeed  noble  and  pre* 
eminent,  for  alas!  the  genial  feelings  of  health  con- 
tributed no  spark  toward  it !  Of  these  qualities  I  may 
speak,  for  they  belonged  to  all  mankind.— The  high- 
er virtues,  that  were  blessings  to  his  friends,  and  the 
still  higher  that  resided  in  and  for  his  own  soul,  are 
themes  for  the  energies  of  solitude,  for  the  awfulness 
of  prayer!— virtues  exercised  in  the  barrenness  and 
desolation  of  his  animal  being ;  while  he  thirsted  with 
the  full  stream  at  his  lips,  and  yet  with  unwearied 
goodness  poured  out  to  all  around  him,  like  the  mas- 
ter of  a  feast  among  his  kindred  in  the  day  of  his  own 
gladneas !  Were  it  but  for  the  remembrance  of  him 
■  alone  and  of  his  lot  here  below,  the  disbelief  of  a  fu- 
ture state  would  sadden  the  earth  arourul  me,  and 
blight  the  very  grass  in  the  fiekl. 


ESSAY  IV. 

XoX*iro>,  w*  Saino'vtt,  /m?"  wpahiynan  ;^;fw>rvov 
Uavta^i  ivltlKvvc^al  rt  r«  v  ftei^o'pvv.  Kivhvtv'a 
veto  tj*n(av  hca^i  olov  *'ovapf  hiia^s  ^'^avavra,  iravir' 
a'v  To'Xiy  «"(r«p  \irap  ayvotlv. 

Plato,  PoliU  p.  47.  Ed.  Bip. 

Trmulaiion. — It  is  difficult,  excellent  rrtofld  !  to  make  any 
comprehentiTe  truth  completely  intelligible,  unleia  we  avail 
ottivelTei  or  an  example.  Othenviae  we  may  as  in  a  dream, 
feero  to  know  all.  and  then  aa  it  were,  awakinir  find  that 
wo  know  nothing. PLATO. 


.4m 0N6  my  earliest  impressions  T  still  distinctly  re- 
member that  of  my  first  entrance  into  the  mansion  of 
a  neighboring  Baronet,  awfully  known  to  me  by  the 
LI3 


name  of  The  Great  Hotrss,  its  exterior  bavmg  oeen 
kmg  connected  in  my  childish  imagination  with  the 
feelings  and  fancies  stirred  up  in  me  by  the  perusal 
of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.*  Beyond 
all  other  objects,  I  was  most  struck  with  the  magnifi- 
cent staircase,  relieved  at  well  proportioned  intervals 
by  spacious  landing-places,  this  adorned  with  grand  or 
showy  plants,  the  next  looking  out  on  an  extensive 
prospect  through  the  stately  window  with  its  side- 
panes  of  rich  blues  and  saturated  amber  or  orange 
tints:  while  from  the  last  and  highest  the  eye  com- 
manded the  whole  spiral  ascent  with  the  marbled 
pavement  of  the  great  hall  from  which  it  seemed  to 
spring  up  as  if  it  merely  u9od  the  ground  on  which  it 
rested.  My  readers  will  find  no  difficulty  in  tnna- 
lating  these  forms  of  the  outwaid  senses  into  their  in- 
teilectiul  analogies,  so  as  to  understand  the  purport 
of  the  Friend's  Landing-Places,  and  the  objects,  be 
proposed  to  himself,  in  the  small  groups  of  Essays  in- 
terposed under  thu  title  between  the  main  divisioiii 
of  the  work. 

My  best  powen  would  have  sunk  within  me,  had 
I  not  soothed  my  solitary  toils  with  the  anticipation 
of  many  readenH-(whether  dtiring  the  Writer's  lift, 
or  when  his  grave  shall  have  shamed  his  detracton 
into  a  sympathy  with  its  own  silence,  formed  no  part 
in  this  self^flattery)  who  would  submit  to  any  reason- 
able trouble  rather  than  read  "  as  in  a  dream  seeming 
to  know  all,  to  find  on  awaking  that  they  know 
nothing."  Having,  therefore,  in  the  three  preceding 
numbers  selected  from  my  conservatory  a  fow  plants, 
of  somewhat  gayer  petals  and  a  livelier  green,  though 
like  the  Geranium  tribe  of  a  sober  character  in  the 
whole  physiognomy  and  odor,  I  shall  fint  devote  a 
few  sentences  to  a  catalogue  raisonn^  of  my  intro- 
ductory lucubratiotis,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Vstay  to  the  prospect,  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen  distinct- 
ly from  our  present  site.  Within  a  short  distance 
several  ways  meet :  and  at  that  point  only  does  it 
appear  to  me  that  the  reader  will  be  in  danger  of 
mistaking  the  road.  Dropping  the  metaphor.  I  would 
say  that  there  is  one  term,  the  meaning  of  which  has 
beeome  unsettled.  To  difibrent  persons  it  conveys  a 
difierent  idea,  and  not  seldom  to  the  same  person  at 
diflbrent  times;  while  the  force,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  intelligibility  of  the  following  sections  de- 
pend on  its  being  interpreted  in  one  sense  exclusively. 

Essays  from  1.  to  IV.  inclusive  convey  the  design 
and  contents  of  the  work:  the  Friend's  judgment 
respecting  the  style,  and  his  defence  of  himself  from 
the  charges  of  Arrogance  and  presumption.  Say 
rather,  that  such  are  the  personal  threads  of  the  dis- 
course: for  it  will  not  have  escaped  the  Reader's 


*  As  I  had  read  one  Tolome  of  these  tales  over  and  over 
ag&in  before  my  fifth  birth-day.  it  may  be  readily  eoqjeetnred 
of  what  flort  these  fancies  and  feelinfi  most  have  been.  The 
book,  I  well  remember,  used  to  lie  in  a  certain  corner  of  the 
parlour-window  at  my  dear  Father*a  Vicaraf e-hooae :  and  I 
can  never  forget  wiih  what  a  ftranie  mixture  of  obecure  dread 
and  inieiMe  dosiie  I  uaed  to  look  at  the  votame  and  wsteft  it, 
till  the  morning  innsbine  had  reached  and  nearly  covered  it. 
when,  and  not  before,  1  felt  the  eoariffe  givon  dm  to  aeias  the 
precious  trearare  and  hurry  off  with  it  to  aonM  i 
inoorplay-ffroood. 
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ofawnration,  that  even  in  these  pre&lory  pigea  prin* 
dplca  and  tnithi  of  general  interest  form  the  true 
contents,  and  that  amid  all  the  usual  compliments 
and  oourtesies  of  The  Fai£nd*s  first  presentation  of 

^  himself  to  the  Reader's  acquaintance  the  substantial 
object  is  still  to  assert  the  practicability,  without  di^- 
guiaing  the  difficulties,  of  improv^g  the  morals  of 
mankind  by  a  direct  appeal  to  their  Understandings : 
and  to  show  the  distinction  between  Attention  and 
Thought,  and  the  necessity  of  the  former  as  a  habit 
or  discipline  without  which  the  very  word.  Thinking, 
must  remain  a  thoughtless  substitute  for  dreaming 
widi  our  eyes  open ;  and  lastly,  the  tendency  of  a 
certain  fashionable  style  with  all  its  accommodations 
to  paralyse  the  very  faculties  of  manly  intellec^by  a 
series  of  petty  stimulants.  Afler  this  preparation. 
The  Friend  prcx:eeds  at  once  to  lay  the  foundations 
common  to  the  whole  work  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
duty  of  communicating  Truth,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  may  be  communicated  with  safety, 
from  the  Fiflh  to  the  Sixteenth  Essay  inclusive. 
Each  Essay  will,  he  believes,  be  found  complete  in 
itself,  yet  an  organic  port  of  the  whole  considered  as 
one  disquisition.  First,  the  inexpediency  of  pious 
Frauds  is  proved  from  History,  the  shameless  asser- 
tion of  the  indtfierence  of  Truth  and  Falsehood  ex- 
posed to  its  deserved  infamy,  and  an  answer  given 
to  the  objection  derived  from  the  impossibility  of 
conveying  an  adequate  notion  of  the  truths  we  may 
attempt  to  communicate..  The  conditions  are  then 
detailed,  under  which,  right  though  inadequate  no- 
tions may  be  taught  without  danger,  and  prooft  given, 
both  from  facts  and  from  reason,  that  he,  who  fulfils 
the  conditions  required  by  Conscience,  takes  the 
sorest  way  of  answering  the  purposes  of  Prudence. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  main  characteristic  of  the  moral 
system  taught  by  the  Friend  throughout,  that  the  dis- 
tinct foresight  of  Consequences  belongs  exclusively 
to  that  infinite  Wisdom  which  is  one  with  that  Al- 
mighty Will,  on  which  all  consequences  depend; 
but  that  for  Manr^to  66ey  the  simple  uncooditkHuU 
commandment  of  eschewing  every  act  that  implies 
a  self-contradiction,  or  in  other  words,  to  produce  and 
maintain  the  greatest  possible  Harmony  in  the  com- 
ponent impulses  and  fiiculties  of  his  nature,  involves 
the  efl^cts  of  Prudence.  It  is,  as  it  were.  Prudence 
in  thort-hand  or  cypher.  A  pure  Conscience,  that 
inward  something,  that  3co(  oUetost  which  being  ab- 
solute uniqtie  no  roan  can  detcribe^  because  every 

•  man  is  bound  to  Xatoio,  and  even  in  the  eye  of  the 
Ijaw  is  held  to  be  a  perton  no  longer  than  he  may 
be  supposed  to  know  it — the  Conscience,  I  say,  bears 
the  same  relation  to  God,  as  an  accurate  Time-piece 
bears  to  the  Sun.  The  Time-piece  mereJy  indicates 
the  relative  path  of  the  Sun,  yet  we  con  regulate  our 
plans  and  proceedings  by  it  with  the  same  confidence 
as  if  it  was  itself  the  efficient  cause  of  light,  heat, 
ond  the  revolving  seasons ;  on  the  self^vident  axiom, 
that  in  whatever  sense  two  things  (for  instance,  A. 
and  C.  D.  E.)  are  both  equal  to  a  third  thing  (B.) 
they  are  in  the  same  sense  equal  to  each  other. 
Cunning  is  circuitous  folly.  In  plain  English,  to  act 
the  knave,  is  but  a  roundabout  way  of  playing  the 


I  ibol ;  and  the  man,  who  will  not  permit  himsell  to 
'  call  an  action  by  its  proper  name  without  a  previoaa 
calculation  of  all  its  probable  consequences,  may  be 
indeed  only  a  coxcomb,  who  is  looking  at  his  fiiigen 
through  an  opera-glass ;  but  he  runs  no  small  risk  of 
becoming  a  knave,  l^e  chances  are  against  him. 
Though  he  should  hegm  by  calcolaling  the  conse- 
quences in  regard  to  others,  yet  by  the  mere  habit  of 
never  contemplating  an  action  in  its  own  propoitioriji 
and  immediate  relations  to  his  moral  being,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  but  that  he  must  tnd  in  selfishness : 
for  the  YOU,  and  the  thst  will  stand  oa  difierent  oc- 
casions for  a  thousand  difierent  persons,  while  the  I 
is  one  only,  and  recurs  in  every  calcuUtioo.  Oi 
grant  that  the  principle  of  expediency  should  prompt 
to  the  same  outward  deeds  as  are  commanded  by  the 
law  of  reason;  yet  the  doer  himself  is  debased. 
Bui  if  it  be  replied,  that  the  re-action  on  the  agent's 
own  mind  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  calculation,  then 
it  is  a  rule  that  destroys  itself  in  the  very  propound- 
ing, as  will  be  more  fully  demonstrated  in  the  second 
or  ethical  division  of  the  Friend,  when  we  riiall  ha>e 
detected  and  exposed  the  equivoque  between  an 
action  and  the  series  of  motions  by  which  the  determi- 
nations of  the  Will  are  to  be  realized  in  the  worid 
of  the  senses.  What  modification  of  the  latter  cor- 
responds to  the  former,  and  is  entitled  to  be  called  by 
the  same  name,  will  often  depend  on  time,  place, 
persons,  and  circumstances,  the  consideratioQ  of 
wliich  requires  an  exertion  of  the  judgwunt ;  but 
the  action  itself  remains  the  same,  and  like  all  other 
ideas  pre-exists  in  the  reason.*  or  (in  the  more  ex 
pressive  and  perhaps  more  precise  and  philoaophic&l 
language  of  St.  Paul)  in  the  spirit,  unalterable  be- 
cause unconditional,  or  with  no  other  than  that  moct 
awful  condition,  as  burk  as  God  uveth,  it  is  bo! 
These  remarks  are  inserted  in  tlus  place,  because 
the  principle  admits  of  easiest  illustration  in  the  in- 
stance of  veracity  and  the  actions  connected  with  the 
same,  and  may  then  be  intelligibly  applied  to  other 
departments  of  morality,  all  of  which  Wollaaton  in- 
deed considers  as  only  so  many  difibrent  fi»nns  of 
truth  and  falsehood.  So  for  the  Friend  has  treated 
of  oral  communication  of  the  truth.  The  applicabil- 
ity of  the  same  principle  is  then  tried  and  affirmed  in 
publications  by  the  Press,  first  as  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  own  conscience  and  then  between  the 
publisher  and  the  state:  and  under  this  head  the 
Friend  has  considered  at  large  the  questions  of  a  free 
Press  and  the  law  of  libel,  the  anomalies  and  pecu- 
liar difficulties  of  the  latter,  and  the  only  possible  so- 
lution compatible  with  the  continuance  of  the  former  .- 
a  solution  risingoutof  and  justified  by  the  necessarily 
anomalous  and  unique  nature  of  the  law  itself.  He 
confesses,  that  he  looks  back  on  this  discusioQ  con- 
cerning the  Press  and  its  limits  with  a  satiafacliori 
unusual  to  him  in  the  review  of  his  own  labors :  aii  i 
if  the  date  of  their  first  publication  (September,  16u9^ 
be  remembered,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  denied  on  an 
impartial  comparison,  that  ^e  has  treated  this  mntt 
important  subject  (so  especially  interesting  in  the  pre- 


sses the  Statasntaa's  Msausl,  p-  83. 
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sent  tiineB)  more  folly  and  more  syttematically  than 
it  bad  hitherto  been.  Interam  torn  recti  oonacientift, 
turn  illo  me  oonaolor,  qaod  octimis  qnibuaqae  certe 
non  improbamur,  fbrtaMis  omnibua  piacituri,  simal 
atque  livor  obitu  conqoieverit. 

Lastly,  the  subject  is  concinded  even  aa  it  oom- 
rwnced,  and  as  beseemed  a  disquisition  placed  as  the 
siepe  and  vestibule  of  the  whofe  work,  with  an  en- 
forcement of  the  absolute  necessity  of  principles 
grounded  in  reason  as  the  basin  or  rather  as  the  living 
foot  of  ail  genuine  expedience.  Where  these  are 
despised  or  at  best  regarded  as  aliens  from  the  actual 
buaineaa  of  life,  and  consigned  to  the  ideal  world  of 
speculative  philosophy  and  Utopian  politics,  instead 
of  state-wisdom  we  shall  have  state-craft,  and  for  the 
talent  of  the  governor  the  cleverness  of  an  embar- 
rassed spendthrift— which  consists  in  tricks  to  shift 
off  difficulties  and  dangers  when  they  close  upon  us, 
and  to  keep  them  at  arm's  length,  not  in  solid  and 
grounded  courses  to  preclude  or  subdue  them.  We 
moat  content  ourselves  with  expedient-makers— with 
fire-engines  against  fires,  life-boats  against  inunda- 
tions; but  no  houses  built  fire-proof^  no  dams  that  rise 
above  the  watoMnark.  The  reader  will  have  ob- 
served that  already  has  the  term,  reason,  been  fre- 
quently contradistinguished  from  the  understanding, 
and  the  judgment.  If  the  Friend  could  succeed  in 
fully  explaining  the  seose  in  which  the  word  Reason. 
is  employed  by  him,  and  in  satisfying  the  reader's 
mind  concerning  the  grounds  and  importance  of  the 
distinction,  he  would  feel  little  or  no  apprehension 
concerning  the  intelligibility  of  these  Essays  from 
first  to  last.  The  following  section  is  in  part  founded 
on  this  distinction :  the  which  remainiog  obscure,  all 
else  will  be  so  as  a  system,  however  clear  the  com- 
ponent paragraphs  may  be,  taken  separately.  In  the 
appendix  to  his  first  Lay  Sermon,  the  Author  has  in- 
deed treated  the  question  at  considerable  length,  but 
chiefly  in  relation  to  the  heights  of  Theology  and 
Metaphysics.  In  the  next  number  he  attempts  to 
expUiin  himself  more  popularly,  and  trusts  that  with 
no  great  expenditure  of  attention  the  reader  will  sa^ 
isfy  his  mind,  that  our  remote  anceslDra  spoke  as  men 
acquainted  with  the  constituent  parts  of  their  own 
moral  and  intellectual  being,  when  they  described 
one  roan  as  beiitg  out  of  hi3  ientest  another  movtqf 
ki$  to/te,  or  deranged  in  Ms  understanding,  and  a  third 
88  having  loM  his  reason.  Observe,  the  understand- 
ing may  be  deranged^  toeakenedi  or  perverted ;  but  the 
reason  is  either  lost  or  not  lost,  that  is,  wholly  present 
or  wholly  absent. 


ESSAY    V. 


Man  may  rniber  be  defined  a  rcliffioui  Ihan  a  raUooal  charac- 
tor,  in  rnvard  that  in  other  crcaturea  there  may  be  aooio- 
Ihinff  or  ReatoD,  but  there  is  nothing  of  Religion. 

HARRINGTON. 


I?  the  Reader  will  substitute  the  word  "Under- 
standing "  for  "  Reason,"  and  the  word  *'  Reason  "  for 
"  Religion."  Harrington    has   here  completely  ex- 
54 


pressed  the  Truth  for  which  the  Friend  is  contend- 
ing. But  that  this  was  Harrington's  meaning  ia 
evident  Otbenn'ise  instead  of  comparing  two  facul- 
ties with  each  other,  he  would  contrast  a  &cuUy  with 
one  of  its  own  objects,  which  would  involve  the  same 
absurdity  as  if  he  had  said,  that  man  might  rather  be 
defined  an  astronomical  than  a  seeing  animal,  because 
other  animals  possessed  the  aense  of  Sight,  but  were 
incapable  of  beholding  the  satellites  of  Saturn,  or  the 
nebnlzB  of  fixed  stars.  If  further  confirmation  be 
necessary,  it  may  be  supplied  by  the  following  reflec- 
tions, the  leading  thought  of  which  I  remember  to 
have  read  in  the  works  of  a  continental  Philosoi^er. 
It  should  seem  easy  to  give  the  definite  distinction  of 
the  Reason  from  the  Understanding,  because  we  con- 
stantly imply  it  when  we  speak  of  the  difibreoce  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  brute  creation.  No  one. 
except  as  a  figure  of  speech,  ever  speaks  of  an  animal 
reason  (*  but  that  many  animals  possess  a  share  of 
Undentanding.  perfectly  distinguishable  from  mere 
Instinct,  we  all  allow.  Few  persona  have  a  ftvorite 
dog  without  making  instances  of  its  intelligence  an 
occasional  topic  of  conversation.  They  call  for  our 
admiration  of  the  individual  animal,  and  not  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  the  Wisdom  in  Nature,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  storgi  or  maternal  instinct  of  beasts;  or 
of  the  hexangular  cells  of  the  bees,  and  the  wonder- 
ful coincidence  of  this  form  with  the  geometrical  de- 
monstration of  the  largest  poesible  number  of  rooms 
in  a  given  space.  Likewise,  we  distinguish  various 
degrees  of  Undentanding  there,  and  even  discover 
from  inducdons  supplied  by  the  Zoologists,  that  the 
Undentanding  appean  (as  a  general  rule)  in  an  in- 
vene  proportion  to  the  Instinct  We  hear  little  or 
nothing  of  the  instincts  of  *'  the  half-reasoning  ele- 
phant" and  as  little  of  the  Understanding  of  Cater- 
pillan  and  Butterflies.  (N.  B.  Though  rkabonino 
does  not  in  our  language,  in  the  lax  use  of  words  na- 
tural in  conversation  or  popular  writings,  imply  sci- 
entific conclusion, yet  the  phn^se  **  half-reasoning"  is 
evidently  fised  by  Pope  as  a  poetic  hyperbole.)  But 
Reason  is  wholly  denied,  equally  to  the  highest  as  to 
the  bwestof  the  brutes;  otherwise  it  must  be  wholly 
attributed  to  them,  and  with  it  therefore  Self-consci- 
ousness, and  personaHiyt  or  Moral  Being. 

I  should  have  no  objection  to  define  Reason  with 
Jacobi.  and  vnth  his  firiend  Hemsterhuis,  as  an  oigan 

*  [  have  thii  moment  looked  over  a  TraiMlation  of  Blameo- 
bach'a  Phyaiolory  by  Dr.  Elliotaoo.  which  forma  a  Klaiiog 
exception^  p.  45.  I  do  not  know  Dr.  Elliotaon,  but  I  do  know 
Prolemor  Bluroenbach,  and  was  an  aMidiioas  aUendaot  on 
the  Lecturea.  of  whieh  this  elaieieal  work  waa  the  text-book : 
aod  I  know  that  that  good  and  great  man  would  ftart  back 
with  surprise  and  indignation  at  the  groea  materialiam  mor- 
ticed on  to  hia  work  :  the  more  ao  because  during  the  whole 
period,  in  which  the  identification  of  Han  with  the  Brute  in 
kind  was  the  fashion  of  Naturalials.  Bluroenbach  remained 
ardent  and  instant  in  controverting  the  opinion,  aod  exposing 
its  Tallacy  and  falsehood,  both  as  a  man  of  sense  and  as  a 
Naturalist.  I  may  truly  say.  that  it  was  oppermoel  in  his 
heart  and  foremost  in  his  speech.  Tt^rffoTe,  and  from  no 
hostile  feeling  to  Dr.  Elliotsoo  (whom  I  hoar  spoken  of  with 
great  regard  and  respect,  and  to  whom  I  myself  give  credit 
for  his  manly  openness  in  the  arovnd  of  his  opinions)  I  have 
felt  the  preeeot  animadversion  n  doty  of  justice  aa  well  as 
gratitude  B.  T.  C.  8  Jivrd,  1817. 
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bearing  the  tame  relation  to  Bpiritaal  objects,  the 
Univeml,  the  Eternal,  and  the  Necessary,  as  the 
eye  bears  to  material  and  contingent  phenomena 
But  then  it  must  be  added,  thai  it  is  an  organ  identi- 
cal with  ib  appropriate  objects.  Thus,  God,  the  Soul, 
eternal  Truth,  &c.,  are  the  objects  of  Reason;  but 
they  are  themselves  reason.  We  name  God  the  Su- 
preme Reason;  and  Milton  says,  *«  Whence  the  Soal 
Retuon  receives,  and  Reason  is  her  Being."  What- 
ever is  conscious  Se//'-knowledge  is  Reason ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  may  be  saiely  defined  the  organ  of  the 
Sapersensuous ;  even  as  the  Understanding  wherever 
it  does  not  possess  or  use  the  Reason,  as  another  and 
inward  eye,  may  be  defined  the  conception  of  the 
Sensuous,  or  the  Acuity  by  which  we  genemlize  and 
arrange  the  phenomena  of  perception:  that  laculty, 
the  functions  of  which  contain  the  rules  and  consti- 
tute the  possibility  of  oatwaitl  Eiperience.  In  short, 
the  Undeistanding  supposes  something  that  is  vnder- 
alood.  This  may  be  merely  its  own  acts  or  forms, 
that  is,  formal  Logic;  but  reo^  objects,  the  materials 
of  tubstantial  knowledge,  must  be  furnished,  we 
might  safely  say  revealed,  to  it  by  Organs  of  Sense. 
]^he  understanding  of  the  higher  Brutes  has  only  or- 
gans of  outward  sense,  and  consequently  material  ob- 
jects only ;  but  man's  understanding  has  likewise  an 
oigan  of  inward  sense,  and  therefore  the  power  of 
i^natntlng  iiwlf  with  invisible  reahties  or  spiritual 
objects.  This  organ  is  his  Reason.  Again,  the  Un- 
demanding and  Experience  may  exist*  without  Rea- 
son. But  Reason  cannot  exist  without  Understand- 
ing ;  nor  does  it  or  can  it  manifest  itself  but  in  and 
through  the  understanding,  which  in  our  elder  wri- 
ters is  often  called  dUcourse,  or  the  discunive  faculty, 
as  by  Hooker,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Hobbes:  and  an  un- 
denrtanding  enlightened  by  reason  Shakspeare  gives 
as  the  contra-distinguishing  chamcter  of  man,  under 
the  name  duoourte  of  reason.  In  short,  the  human 
understanding  possesses  two  distinct  organs,  the  ou^ 
ward  sense,  and  *'  the  mind's  eye,"  which  is  reason : 
wherever  we  use  that  phrase  (the  mind'if  ejre)  in  its 
proper  sense,  and  not  as  a  mere  synonyme  of  the  me- 
mory or  the  lancy.  In  this  way  we  reconcile  the  pro- 
mise of  RevelatMHi,  that  the  blessed  will  see  God, 
with  the  declaration  of  St  John,  God  hath  no  one 
seen  at  any  time. 

We  will  add  one  other  illustration  to  prevent  any 
misconception,  as  if  we  were  dividing  the  human  soul 
into  different  essences,  or  ideal  persons.  In  this  piece 
of  tied  I  acknowledge  the  properties  of  hardness,  brit- 
tlenesB,  high  polish,  and  the  capability  of  forming  a 
minor.  I  find  all  these  likewise  in  the  plate  glass  of 
a  friend's  carriage ;  but  in  addition  to  all  these,  I  find 
the  quality  of  transparency,  or  the  power  of  transmit- 


*  Of  Uiis  no  one  would  feel  inelined  to  doubt,  who  hsd  seen 
the  poodle  dog  whom  the  celebrated  Bhtmtnbaek,  m  name  ao 
dear  to  seienee.  as  a  phyaiologiet  and  Comparative  Anatomist, 
and  not  leas  dear  as  a  man,  to  all  Englishmen  who  have  ever 
resided  at  Oottingen  In  the  courrc  of  their  education,  trained 
op,  not  only  to  batch  the  egfs  of  the  hen  with  all  the  mother'a 
cars  and  patieoce,  but  to  attend  the  chicken  afterwards,  and 
find  the  food  for  them.  1  have  mrself  known  a  Newfound- 
land dog,  who  watched  and  guarded  a  familj  of  foung  child- 
lea  with  all  the  inlelligencs  of  a  noise,  during  their  uralks. 


ting  as  weU  as  of  reflecting  the  rays  of  light.    T%s 
application  is  obvious. 

If  the  reader  therefore  will  take  the  troaUe  of 
bearing  in  mind  these  and  the  following  explanation. 
he  will  have  removed  beforehand  every  passible  diP 
ficulty  fiom  the  Friend's  political  seclian.  For  there 
is  another  use  of  the  word,  Reason,  arising  out  oftbe 
finrner  indeed,  but  less  definite,  and  more  exposed  to 
misconception.  In  ttus  latter  use  it  means  the  under- 
standing considered  as  using  the  Reason,  ao  ftr  as  by 
the  organ  of  Reason  only  we  possess  the  ideas  of  the 
Necessaiy  and  the  Univenal ;  and  this  ia  the  more 
common  use  of  the  word,  when  it  is  applied  with  nj 
attempt  at  clear  and  distinct  oonoeptione.  In  tfat: 
narrower  and  derivative  sense  the  best  definition  ai 
Reason  which  I  can  give,  will  be  found  in  the  thini 
member  of  the  following  sentence,  in  which  the  un- 
derstanding is  described  in  its  three-fold  opeiatioii. 
and  from  each  receives  an  appropriate  neiii&  The 
sense,  (vis  sensitiva  vel  intuitiva)  /Kroeivea :  \ls  rs- 
gulatrix  (the  undeistanding,  in  its  own  peculiar  op^ 
ration)  conceives:  Vis  rationaiis  (the  Reeaoo  or  ra- 
tionalized underslanding)  comprehenda.  The  fint  is 
impressed  through  the  organs  of  sense,  the  second 
combines  these  multifarious  impressions  into  individ- 
ual ?folion»,  and  by  reducing  these  notions  to  Roles, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  all  its  fonner  notices, 
constitutes  Experience:  the  third  subordinates  both 
these  notions  aiid  the  rules  of  experience  to  AaBoim 
Principles  or  necessary  Laws:  and  thus  ooooeming 
objects,  which  our  experience  has  proved  lo  have 
real  existence,  it  demonstrates  moreoTer»  in  wbst 
way  they  are  potsible,  and  in  doing  this  ooostimtes 
Science,  Reason  therefore,  in  this  secondary  sense, 
and  used  not  as  a  spiritual  Of^gan  but  as  a  Faadiy 
(namely,  the  Understanding  or  Soul  emlightmei  by 
that  organ) — Reason,  I  say,  or  the  mienHfic  Facolly, 
is  the  Intellection  of  the  poeeilnlity  or  eetemtud  piD* 
perties  of  things  by  means  of  the  Laws  that  oonMi* 
tute  them.  Thus  the  rational  idea  of  a  Cifde  is  ditt 
of  a  figure  constituted  by  the  circumvolutioD  of  t 
straight  line  with  its  one  end  fixed. 

Every  man  must  feel,  that  though  he  may  not  be 
exerting  his  faculties  in  a  different  way,  when  in  one 
instance  he  begins  with  some  one  aelfevideot  tmth. 
(that  the  radii  of  a  circle,  for  instance,  are  all  eqosl.) 
and  in  consequence  oi'  this  being  true  seea  at  once, 
without  any  actual  experience,  that  some  other  tbiiv 
roust  be  true  likewise,  and  that,  this  being  true,  sons 
third  thing  must  be  equally  trae,  and  so  on  till  he 
comes,  we  will  say,  to  the  properties  of  the  lever, 
considered  as  the  spoke  of  a  circle :  which  is  capoMe 
of  having  all  its  marvellous  powers  demonstrated 
even  to  a  savage  who  had  never  seen  a  lever,  and 
v^thout  supposing  any  other  previous  knowledge  in 
his  mind,  but  this  one,  that  there  is  a  conceivable 
figure,  all  possible  lines  from  the  middle  to  the  ci^ 
cumference  of  which  are  of  the  aame  length:  or 
when,  in  the  second  instance,  he  brings  together  the 
facts  of  experience,  each  of  which  has  its  own  sepa* 
rate  value,  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  the 
troth  of  any  other  fact  which  may  have  preceded  it ; 
and  making  these  several  facts  bear  upon  aome  parti- 
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cnlar  project,  and  finding  aome  in  favor  of  it,  and 
Bome  against  the  project,  according  as  one  or  the 
other  cla.ss  of  facts  preponderate:  as,  for  instance, 
whether  it  would  be  better  ui  plant  n  particular  spot 
of  ground  with  larch,  or  with  Scotch  fir,  or  with  oak 
in  preference  to  either.  Surely  every  man  will  ac- 
knowledge, that  his  mind  was  very  differently  em- 
ployed in  the  first  case  from  what  it  was  in  the  se- 
cond, and  all  men  have  agreed  to  call  the  results  of 
the  first  doss  the  truths  of  tcience,  such  as  not  only 
are  true,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  other- 
wise :  while  the  results  of  the  second  class  are  called 
/acts,  or  things  of  a^aerience :  and  as  to  these  latter 
we  must  often  content  ourselves  with  the  greater 
jnrcbahilUy,  that  they  are  so,  or  so,  rather  than  othe^ 
wise — ^nay,  even  when  we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
are  so  in  the  particular  case,  we  never  presume  to 
assert  that  they  must  continue  so  always,  and  unc^r 
all  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  our  conclusions 
depend  altogether  on  contingent  drcwnatantxs.  Now 
when  the  mind  is  employed,  as  in  the  case  first  men- 
tioned, I  call  it  Reasoning,  or  the  use  of  the  pure 
Reason ;  but  in  the  second  case,  the  Undertlanding 
or  Prudence. 

This  reason  applied  to  the  motive*  of  our  conduct, 
and  combined  with  the  sense  of  our  moral  responsi- 
bility, is  the  conditional  cause  of  Cmscience,  which 
is  a  spiritual  sense  or  testifying  state  of  the  coinci- 
dence or  disconiance  of  tlie  free  will  with  the 
Reason.  But  as  the  Reasoning  consists  wholly  in  a 
man's  power  of  seeing,  whether  any  two  ideas, 
which  happen  to  be  in  his  mind,  are,  or  are  not  in 
contradiction  with  each  other,  it  follows  of  necessity, 
not  only  that  all  men  have  reason,  but  that  every 
roan  has  it  in  the  same  degree.  For  Reasoning  (or 
Reason,  in  this  its  necondary  sense)  does  not  consist  in 
the  Ideas,  or  in  their  clearness,  but  simply,  when 
they  are  in  the  mind,  in  seeing  whether  they  contra- 
dict each  other  or  na 

And  again,  as  in  the  determinations  of  Conscience 
the  only  knowledge  required  is  that  of  my  own  t'nten- 
/iofi— whether  in  doing  such  a  thing,  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  undone,  I  did  what  I  should  think  right  if  any 
other  person  had  done  it ;  it  follows  that  in  the  mere 
({uestion  of  guilt  or  innocence,  all  men  have  not  only 
Reason  equally,  but  Ukewise  all  the  materials  on 
which  the  reason,  considered  as  Conscience,  it  to 
work.  But  when  we  poss  out  of  ourselves,  and  speak, 
not  exclusively  of  the  agent  as  meaning  well  or  ill, 
hut  of  the  action  in  its  consequences,  then  of  course 
experience  is  required,  judgment  is  making  use  of  it, 
and  all  those  other  qualities  of  the  mind  which  are 
so  diflbrently  dispensed  to  diflferent  persons,  both  by 
nature  and  education.  And  though  the  reason  Usdf 
is  the  same  in  all  men,  yet  the  means  of  exercising 
it,  and  the  materials  (i.  e.  the  facts  and  ideas)  on 
which  it  is  exercised,  being  possessed  in  very  differ- 
ent degrees  by  difierent  persons,  the  practical  Result 
is,  of  course,  equally  difierent— and  the  whole  ground 
work  of  Rousseau's  Philosophy  ends  in  a  mere  No- 
thingism.  — Even  in  that  branch  of  knowledge,  on 
which  the  ideas,  on  the  congruity  of  which  with  each 


other,  the  Raason  is  to  decide,  are  all  possessed  alike 
by  all  men,  namely,  in  Goometry,  (for  all  men  in  their 
senses  possess  all  the  component  images,  viz.  simple 
corves  and  straight  lines)  yet  the  power  of  attention 
re(]uired  for  the  perception  of  linked  Truths,  even 
of  such  Truths,  is  so  very  diflbrent  in  A  and  in  B, 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  professed  that  it  vras  in  this 
power  only  that  he  was  superior  to  ordinary  men. 
In  short,  the  sophism  is  as  gross  as  if  I  should  say — 
The  Souls  of  all  men  have  the  faculty  of  sight  in  an 
equal  degree— forgetting  to  add,  that  this  faculty  can- 
not be  exercised  without  eyes,  and  that  some  men  are 
blind  and  otheis  short-sighted,  &c. — and  should  then 
take  advantage  of  this  my  omission  to  conclude 
against  the  use  or  neoeasi^  of  spectacles,  raieio- 
soopes,  &c.— or  of  choosing  the  shaipest  sighted  men 
for  our  guides. 

Having  exposed  this  great  sophism,  I  must  warn 
against  an  opposite  error  —  namely,  that  if  Reason, 
distinguished  from  Prudence,  consists  merely  in 
knowing  that  Black  cannot  be  White— or  when  a 
man  has  a  clear  conception  of  an  inclosed  figure,  and 
another  equally  clear  conception  of  a  straight  line,  his 
Reason  teaches  him  that  these  two  conceptions  are 
incompatible  in  the  same  object,  i.  e.  that  two  straight 

Uneacannot  include  a  space the  said  Reason  must 

be  a  very  insignijicant  faculty.  But  a  moment*s  f 
steady  self^reflection  will  show  us,  that  in  the  simple 
deterfnination  **  Black  is  not  White"— or  "  that  Vko 
straight  Unas  caimot  include  a  space" — all  the  pow- 
ers  are  implied,  that  distinguish  Man  from  Animals— 
first,  the  power  of  reflection — 2d.  of  comparison — 3d. 
and  therefore  of  suspension  of  the  mind — 4th.  there- 
fore of  a  controlling  will,  afid  the  power  of  acting 
from  notions,  instead  of  mere  images  exciting  appe- 
tites; from  motives,  and  not  from  mere  dark  instineU, 
Was  it  an  insignificant  thing  to  weigh  the  Planets,  to 
determine  all  their  courses,  and  prophesy  every  pos- 
sible relation  of  the  Heavens  a  thousand  yean  hence  7 
Yet  all  this  mighty  claim  of  science  is  nothing  but  a 
linking  together  of  truths  of  the  same  kind,  as  the 
tohoU  is  greater  than  its  pari.'—oir,  if  A  and  B  =  C, 
then,  A  =  B—  or  3  +  4=7,  therefore  7  +  5=12, 
and  so  forth.  X  is  lo  be  found  either  in  A  or  B,  or 
C  or  D;  It  is  not  found  in  A,  B.  or  C,  therefore  it  is 
to  be  found  fn  D.— What  can  be  simpler?  Apply 
this  to  an  animal— a  Dog  misses  his  master  where 
four  roads  meet— he  has  come  up  one,  smells  to  two 
of  the  others,  and  then  with  his  head  aloft  darts  for- 
ward lo  the  fourth  road  without  any  examination.  If 
this  VTBS  done  by  a  oonclusioo,  the  Dog  would  have 
Reason — how  cbmes  it  then,  that  he  never  shows  it 
in  his  ordinary  habibi  7  Why  does  this  story  excite 
either  wonder  or  incredulity  7 — If  the  story  be  a  fact, 
and  not  a  fiction,  I  should  say^the  Breeze  brought 
his  Master's  scent  down  the  fourth  Road  to  the  Dog's 
nose,  and  that  therefore  he  did  not  put  it  down  to  the 
Road,  as  in  the  two  former  instances.  So  awful  and 
almost  miraculous  does  the  simple  act  of  ooncloding, 
that  take  3  from  4,  there  remains  one,  appear  to  us 
when  attributed  to  the  most  sagacious  of  all  am- 
roals. 
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SECTION     THE     FIRST. 


ON   THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 


Hoe  potinlmnm  paeto  felioMB  ac  maffnum  lef em  m  fore  jadieam :  dob  n  qnam  plarimii  sed  ai  qn 
Protnde  parum  ease  putat  juttta  pnestdiii  regnum  saum  mooiine,  oiai  idem  Tiria  eraditiooe  juxtaac  vita  intecrilaie  prccdiA- 
tibna  ditet  aa^a  booeatet.    Niminmi  intciligii,  hvc  demum  awe  veia  regni  decora,  haa  veias  opea. 


ESSAY  I. 


Dum  PoUtid  sspiuseule  bominibaa  magia  iDsidiantur  qaam 
conaolunt,  potiua  callidi  quam  aapientea ;  TTteoretiei  a  con- 
trario  ae  rem  diTioam  facere  et  aapieatias  culmea  attiofere 
eredunt,  qoando  humaoam  natunun,  quae  nuUibi  eat,  muJiia 
modia  laud  are,  et  earn,  quo:  re  vera  eat,  die  lis  lacesaere  no- 
rant.  Unde  factum  ect,  ut  nunquam  Politicam  concepennt 
qn«poaait  ad  aanm  revocari ;  rad  que  in  Utopia  vel  in  illo 
poetarom  aurao  anculo,  ubi  acilicet  minima  neccaaa  erat. 
inatitui  puiuiaaet.  At  mihi  plane  perauadeo,  Experienliam 
omnia  civitatum  genera,  que  concipi  poa^uot  ut  bominea 
concordiier  vivant,  et  aimul  media,  quibua  roulUtudo  dirigi, 
aeu  quibua  intra  oertoa  Umitea  contineri  deboat,  ostendiaae : 
tta  lit  noQ  credara.  noa  poaae  aliquid,  quod  ab  ezpericntia 
aifa,  ptaxi  non  abborreat,  cogitationo  do  bac  re  aaaequi, 
quod  nondum  expertum  compertumquo  ait. 
Cam  igitur  animum  ad  Politicam  applicuerim,  nibil  quod 
noTam  toI  inauditum  eat;  aod  tantum  ea  que  cum  praxi 
oplime  conveninnt,  ceria  et  indnbitala  ratione  demonatrare 
ant  ex  ipsa  bumans  nainra  conditiuoe  dcduccre,  iotondi. 
Et  ut  ea  qiim  ad  bone  acienliam  spectant,  eadem  animi 
libertate.  qua  rea  matbematicoa  aoiemua,  inquirerom,  $ed»lo 
euravi  humanas  aciionta  non  n'dere^  non  lugere,  neque 
detutari ;  aed  inteUigere.  Nee  ad  imperii  aecuritatem  re- 
fert  quo  animo  bominea  inducantur  ad  rea  rede  ad  mini a- 
trandum,  modo  rea  reete  adminiatrentor.  Animi  enim 
ttbettas,  ieo  fortihido,  prirata  Tirtua  eat ;  at  imperii  Tirtua 
SPINOZA,  op.  Pott.  p.  267. 


the  Terr  condition  and  neoeantiea  of  bamsB  Mtate.  tbair 

plana  and  maxima  wbich  aqnare  the  beat  with  practice.  Asc 

I  that  in  all  thinga  which  relate  to  ibia  province,  I  migbt  e^h 

I  duct  mjr  inveaiifaiiona  with  the  aame  freedom  of  iatri:^. 

I  with  which  we  proceed  in  qoeationa  of  para  aeaeoce,  I  mds- 

loualjr  diaciplined  mjr  mind  neither  Ut  laufh  at,  or  bewai'. «-' 

deteat,  the  actions  of  men ;  but  to  undcraiand  them.    For  *<> 

I  the  aafely  of  the  atate  it  ia  not  of  neceaaanr  importance,  «ht. 

I  motivea   indooe  men  to  adminiater  public  aifairs  richtty.pnr 

I  Tided  only  that  public  affaiia  be  rigbtljr  admioiaiered.   Fet 

'  moral  strength,  or  freedom  from  the  aelfiab  paaatoos,  b  ti>e 

,  virtue  of  individoaia ;  but  aecurity  ia  the  virtue  of  a  aiaie. 


TVaiia/aCtott.— While  the  mere  practical  Buteaman  too 
often  rather  plots  againat  mankind,  than  conaulta  their  iniereft, 
crafty  not  wise ;  the  mere  TTtcoruts,  on  tho*oihor  hand,  im- 
agine that  they  are  employed  in  a  glorious  work,  and  b<>liove 
themaelves  at  the  very  summit  of  earthly  Wisdom,  when 
they  are  able,  in  aet  and  varied  language,  to  extol  that  Human 
Nature,  which  cxiata  no  where  (except  indeed  in  their  own 
fancy)  and  to  accuse  and  vilify  our  nature  aa  it  really  ia. 
Hence  it  baa  happened,  that  these  men  have  never  conceived 
a  practicable  scheme  of  civil  policy,  but.  at  best,  auch  forma 
of  Government  only,  aa  might  have  been  inaiituted  in  Utopia, 
or  during  the  golden  age  of  the  poeta :  that  ia  to  say.  forms 
of  government  excellently  adapteid  for  those  who  need  no 
government  at  all.  But  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  experience 
baa  already  brought  to  light  all  conceivable  aoria  of  political 
loatitutjona  under  which  human  aociety  can  be  maintained 
in  concord,  and  likewise  the  chief  means  of  directing  the 
multitude,  or  retaining  them  wiibin  given  boundaries :  so  that 
I  can  hardly  believe,  that  on  this  subject  the  deepest  research 
would  anive  at  any  result,  not  abhorrent  from  experience  and 
practice,  which  has  not  already  been  tried  and  proved. 

When,  thcrefcirg,  I  applied  my  thoughts  to  the  study  of 
Political  Economy,  I  proposed  to  myself  nothing  original  or 
aUange  as  thy  fruiu  of  my  reflections  ;  but  simply  to  demon- 
itrate  from  plain  and  undoabted  principles,  or  to  deduce  from 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 
All  the  different  philoeophical  sjrBtems  of  pohnoi 
justice,  all  the  Tbeohea  on  the  rightful  Origin  of 
Government,  are  reducible  in  the  end  to  three  rb^ 
ea,  correspondent  to  the  three  difierent  pcunisof  viea 
in  which  the  Human  Being  itself  may  be  conteiS' 
plated.  The  first  denies  all  truth  and  distinct  mea/.- 
ing  to  the  words.  Right  and  Duty,  and  afBrni>r^ 
that  the  human  mind  consists  of  nothing  but  manitolJ 
modifications  of  private  sensation,  coosidera  men  S5 
the  highest  sort  of  animals  indeed,  but  at  the  tarn 
time  the^ost  wretched  ;  inasmuch  as  their  defeoee- 
less  nature  forces  them  into  society,  while  such  is  ±f 
multiplicity  of  wants  engendered  by  tho  aociaJ  sta:r. 
that  the  wishes  of  one  are  sure  to  be  in  contradict}'  s 
with  those  of  some  other.  The  asserten  of  li^' 
system  consequently  ascribe  the  origin  and  continc- 
ance  of  Government  to  fear,  or  the  power  of  lit- 
stronger,  aided  by  the  force  of  custom.  This  i^  L^* 
system  of  Hubbes.  Its  statement  ia  its  confutatv~r. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  p-e^"- 
terous:  for  fear  pre-siipposes  conquest,  and  conquc-'- 
a  previous  union  and  agreement  between  the  cci.- 
querors.  A  vast  Empire  may  perhaps  be  govf rntsi 
by  fear;  at  least  the  idea  is  not  absoluiely  incii- 
I  ceivable,  under  circumstances  which  prevent  r  e 
consciousness  of  a  common  strength.  A  miii.on  * 
men  imited  by  mutual  confidence  and  free  intert-oi  r^- 
of  thoughts  fbrm  one  power,  and  this  is  as  n:u(l.  -i 
real  thing  as  a  steam-engine ;  but  a  million  uf  i.  ^  - 
lated  individuals  is  only  an  abstraction  of  the  m^J 
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and  but  one  told  so  many  timet  over  without  addi- 
tion, as  an  idiot  would  tell  the  clock  at  noon— one, 
one,  one,  dec.  But  when,  in  the  fint  instanoea,  the 
descendonta  of  one  family  joined  together  to  attack 
thoae  of  another  family,  it  ia  impoesible  that  their 
chief  or  leader  should  have  appealed  to  them  strong- 
er than  all  the  rest  together:  they  must  therefore 
have  chosen  him,  and  this  as  for  particular  purposes, 
80  doubtless  under  particular  conditions,  ezpreased  or 
understood.  Such  we  kiiow  to  be  the  case  with  the 
North  American  tribes  at  present;  such  we  are  in- 
formed by  History,  was  the  case  with  our  own  remote 
ancestors.  Therefore,  even  on  the  system  of  those 
who,  in  contempt  of  the  oldest  and  must  authentic 
records,  consider  the  savage  as  the  first  and  natural 
stato  of  man,  go^mment  must  have  originated 
in  choice  and  an  agreement.  'The  apparent  ex- 
ceptions in  Africa  and  Asia  are,  if  possible,  still 
more  subversive  of  thii  system :  for  they  will  be 
found  to  have  originated  in  religious  imposture,  and 
the  first  chieft  to  have  secured  a  willing  and  entho- 
aiastic  obedience  U>  themselves,  as  Delegates  of  the 
Deity. 

But  the  whole  Theory  is  baseless.  We  are  told  by 
History,  we  learn  from  our  experience,  we  know  from 
our  own  hearts,  that  fear,  of  itself,  is  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  producing  any  regular,  continuous  and  calcu- 
lable efiect,  even  on  an  individual ;  and  that  the  fear, 
vrhich  doe$  act  systematically  upon  the  mind  always 
presupposes  a  sense  of  duty,  as  its  cause.  The  most 
cowanlly  of  the  European  nations,  the  Neapolitans 
and  Sicilians,  those  among  whom  the  fear  of  death 
exercises  Che  most  tyrannous  influence  relatively  to 
their  own  persons,  are  the  very  men  who  least  fear 
to  take  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  by  poison  or 
asaassioation :  while  in  Great  Britain,  a  tyrant  who 
baa  abused  the  power,  which  a  vast  property  has 
given  him,  to  oppress  a  whole  neighborhood,  can  walk 
in  safety  unarmed,  and  unattended,  amid  a  hundred 
men,  each  of  whom  feels  his  heart  bum  with  rage 
and  indignation  at  the  sight  of  him.  '*  It  was  this 
Man  who  broke  my  Father's  heart"— or  "it  is 
through  Him  that  my  Children  are  clad  in  rag*,  and 
cry  for  the  Food  which  I  am  no  longer  able  to  pro- 
vide for  them."  And  yet  they  dare  not  touch  a  hair 
of  his  head !  Whence  does  this  arise  ?  Is  it  from  a 
cowardice  of  tenmbiUty  that  makes  the  ii\jured  man 
shudder  at  the  diought  of  shedding  blood  ?  Or  from 
a  cowardice  of  teljiekntu  which  makea  him  afraid 
of  hazarding  his  own  life!  Neither  the  one  or  the 
other!  The  Field  of  Waterloo,  as  the  most  recent 
of  an  hundred  equal  proofs,  has  borne  witneas. 

That  **  briag  a  Briton  fra  his  hiiU 

m  •  «  •  • 

8sj,  sncfa  ii  Roysl  George's  will. 
And  thete*!  the  foe. 
Ha  has  use  thousht  het  how  to  kill 

Tws  St  s  blow. 
Nse  csaM,  fkiat-hearted  doublincf  tmte  hfaa ; 
Death  eomefl.  wi*  fearien  ejro  he  aeee  him, 
Wi*  hloody  hand,  a  welcome  ties  him: 

And  when  lie  fa*s 
Hw  latnt  draught  o'  bresthia  leaves  him 

In  faint  huzsas.'* 

Wbenoe  then  ariaea  thediflhrenoeof  fSMliog  in  the 


former  case  7  To  what  does  the  oppressor  owe  his 
safely  7  To  the  spirit^uelling  thought,  the  laws  of 
God  and  of  my  country  have  made  his  life  sacred ! 
I  dare  not  touch  a  hair  of  his  head ! — *'  Tia  Coik- 
sdence  that  makea  Cowards  of  us  all,"— but!  oh!  it 
is  Conscience  too  which  makea  Heroea  of  ua  all 


ESSAY  II. 


Le  plot  fort  n*est  jsmaia  ssaes  fort  poor  etre  toiqoois  k 
maitre,  I'il  oe  traraforme  aa  force  en  droit  ot  robeiamnce 
en  devoir. ROUSSEAU. 

Virihu*  paranlar  provinciae,  jvrt  retioeotur.  Tgitar  hrtnt  id 
gaudium.  quippe  Germani  vieti  nagii,  Quam  domiti. 

FLOR.  iv.  19. 

TVafw/atfoii.— The  itrongeit  ia  never  atrong  enough  to  be 
alwaps  the  master,  unleaa  he  transform  his  Power  iato 
Right  and  Obedience  into  Duly. ROUSSEAU. 

ProTmeos  are  taken  by  force,  but  they  are  kept  by  right.  This 
exahation  Iherefore  was  of  brief  conlicaanc^,  ioasmoch  as 
the  Germans  had  been  overcome,  bat  not  subdued. 

FLORU8. 


A  TKULT  great  man,  (the  best  and  greatest  poUic 
character  that  I  had  over  the  opportunity  of  making 
myself  acquainted  with)  on  assuming  the  command 
of  a  man-of-war,  found  a  mutinous  crew,  mcue  than 
one  half  of  them  uneducated  Irishmen,  and  of  the 
remainder  no  small  portion  had  become  sailors  by 
compromise  of  punishment.  What  terror  could  efiect 
by  severity  and  frequency  of  acts  of  discipline,  had 
been  already  effected.  And  what  vxu  thia  efiect? 
Something  like  that  of  a  polar  winter  on  a  flask  of 
brandy.  The  furious  spirit  concentered  itself  with 
tenfold  strength  at  the  heart;  open  violence  was 
changed  into  secret  plots  and  conspiracies ;  and  the 
consequent  orderliness  of  the  crew,  as  for  aa  they 
were  orderly,  was  but  the  brooding  of  a  tempest. 
Tho  new  commander  instantly  commenced  a  system 
of  discipline  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  ordinary 
law— as  much  as  possible,  he  avoided,  in  his  own 
person,  the  appearance  of  any  will  or  arbitrary  power 
to  vary,  or  to  remit,  punishment.  The  rules  to  be 
observed  were  afiixed  to  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
ship,  with  the  particular  penalties  for  tho  breach  of 
each  particular  rule ;  and  care  was  taken  that  eyeiy 
individual  of  the  ship  should  know  and  undentand 
this  code.  With  a  single  exception  in  the  case  of 
mutinous  behavior,  a  space  of  twenty-four  boon  was 
appointed  between  the  first  charge  and  the  second 
hearing  of  the  cause,  at  which  time  the  accused  per- 
scm  was  permitted  and  required  to  bring  forward 
whatever  he  thought  conducive  lo  his  defence  or  pal- 
liation.  If,  as  was  commonly  the  case  (for  the  officen 
well  knew  that  the  commander  would  seriously  re- 
sent in  them  all  caprice  of  will,  and  by  no  means 
permit  to  others  what  he  denied  to  himself)  if  no 
answer  could  be  returned  to  the  three  questions— Did 
you  not  commit  the  actf  Did  you  not  know  that  it 
was  In  contempt  of  such  a  rule,  and  in  defiance  of 
I  auch  a  rule,  and  in  defiance  of  auch  a  punishment  ? 
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And  was  it  not  wholly  in  your  own  power  to  have 
obeyed  the  one  and  avoided  the  other? — ^the  sentence 
was  then  passed  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and 
another,  but  shorter,  space  of  time  was  again  inter- 
posed between  it  and  its  actual  execution.  During 
this  space  the  feelings  of  the  commander,  as  a  man, 
were  so  well  blended  with  his  inflexibility,  as  the 
organ  of  the  law ;  and  how  much  he  sufiered  previ- 
ous to  and  during  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was 
so  well  knowi^  to  the  crew,  that  it  became  a  common 
saying  with  them,  when  a  sailor  was  about  to  be  pun- 
ished, "  The  captain  takes  it  more  to  heart  than  the 
fellow  himself."  But  whenever  the  commander  per- 
ceived any  trait  of  pride  in  the  oflender,  or  the  germs 
of  any  noble  feeling,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  saying, 
**  It  is  not  the  pain  that  yon  are  about  to  sufi&r  which 
grieves  me !  You  are  none  of  you,  I  trust,  such  cow- 
ards as  to  turn  faint-hearted  at  the  thought  of  that! 
bat  that,  being  a  man  and  one  who  is  to  fight  for  his 
king  and  country,  you  should  have  mode  it  necessary 
to  treat  you  as  a  vicious  beast,  it  Is  this  that  grieves 
me. 

I  have  been  assured,  both  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
a  lieutenant  on  board  that  ship  at  the  time  when  the 
heroism  of  its  captain,  aided  by  his  characteristic 
calmness  and  foresight,  greatly  influenced  the  deci- 
sion of  the  most  glorious  battle  recorded  in  the  aiwals 
of  our  naval  glory;  and  very  recently  by  a  gray- 
headed  sailor,  who  did  not  even  know  my  name,  or 
could  have  suspected  that  I  was  previously  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumstances— I  have  been  assured,  I 
say,  that  the  success  of  this  plan  was  such  as  aston- 
ished the  oldest  ofiicers,  and  convinced  the  most  in- 
credulous. Ruflians,  who  like  the  old  Buccaneers, 
had  been  used  to  inflict  torture  on  themselves  for 
sport,  or  in  order  to  harden  themselves  beforehand, 
were  tamed  and  overpowered,  how  or  why  they 
themselves  knew  not  From  the  fiercest  spirits  were 
heard  the  most  earnest  entreaties  for  the  forgiveness 
of  their  commander;  not  before  the  punishment,  for 
it  was  too  well  known  that  then  they  would  have 
been  to  no  purpose,  but  days  after  it,  when  the  bodily 
pain  was  remembered  but  as  a  dream.  An  mvinMe 
power  it  was,  that  quelled  them,  a  power,  which  was 
therefore  irresistible,  because  it  took  away  the  very 
will  of  resisting.  It  was  the  awful  power  of  Law, 
acting  on  natures  pre-configured  to  its  influences.  A 
faculty  was  appealed  to  in  the  Oflender's  own  being ; 
a  Faculty  and  a  Presence,  of  vdiich  he  had  not  been 
previously  made  aware— but  it  (unwered  to  the  ap- 
peal !  its  real  existence  therefore  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed, or  its  reply  rendered  inaudible!  and  the  very 
struggle  of  the  wilder  passions  to  keep  uppermost 
counteracted  its  own  purpose,  by  wasting  in  internal 
contest  that  energy,  which  before  had  acted  in  its 
entireneas  on  external  resistance  or  provocation. 
Strength  may  be  met  with  strength;  the  power  of  in- 
flicting pain  may  be  baffled  by  the  pride  of  endu- 
rance ;  the  eye  of  rage  may  be  answered  by  the  stare 
of  defiance,  or  the  downcast  look  of  dark  and  re- 
vengeful resolve;  and  with  all  this  there  is  an  out- 
ward and  determined  object  to  which  the  mind  can 
attach  its  passions  and  purposes,  and  buty  its  own 


disquietudes  in  the  full  oocnpation  of  flie  weoatE 
But  who  dares  struggle  with  an  tnriA&Ie  combataat 
with  an  enemy  which  exists  and  makes  oa  kntm  m 
existence,  but  toAere  it  is,  we  ask  in  vain. — T^o  vpitee 
contains  it— time  promises  no  control  over  it— it  kd 
no  ear  for  my  threats— it  has  no  snbstance,  that  mj 
hands  can  grasp,  or  my  weapons  find  vulnerable>-£ 
commands  and  cannot  be  commanded — it  acti  nd  * 
insusceptible  of  my  reaction— die  more  I  strive  to 
subdue  it,  the  more  am  I  oosnpelled  to  think  of  it— 
and  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  moi«  do  I  find  ix  t> 
possess  a  reality  out  of  myself,  and  not  to  be  a  phso- 
'tom  of  my  own  imagination;  that  all,  but  the  bmk 
abandoned  men,  acknowledge  its  authority,  and  thr 
the  whole  strength  and  migesty  of  my  ooontiy  sr 
pledged  to  support  it ;  and  yet  that  for  me  its  powr 
is  the  same  with  that  of  my  own  permanent  SelCasii 
that  all  the  choice,  which  is  permitted  to  me,  cottsar 
in  having  it  for  my  Guardian  Angel  or  my  avengrsf 
Fiend!  This  is  the  Spirit  of  Law!  The  Laie  d 
Amphion,  the  Harp  of  Orpheus !  Ilus  is  die  in» 
necearity,  which  compels  man  mto  the  mxaal  state, 
now  and  always,  by  a  still-beginning,  nevet^^eaan^ 
force  of  moral  cohesion. 

Thus  is  man  to  be  governed,  and  thus  only  can  b 
be  governed.  For  from  his  creation  the  objects  of  hs 
senses  were  to  become  his  subjects,  and  the  tssk  al- 
lotted to  him  was  to  subdue  the  visible  wofid  within 
the  sphere  of  action  circumscribed  by  those  senscL 
as  far  as  they  could  act  in  concert  What  the  eye 
beholds  the  hand  strives  to  reach ;  what  it  readw. 
it  conquen  and  makes  the  instrument  of  further  oob- 
quest  We  can  be  subdued  by  that  alone  whicii  jb 
analogous  in  kind  to  that  by  which  we  sobdne 
therefore  by  the  invisible  powers  of  our  nafiore,  whcsp 
Immediate  presence  is  disclosed  to  oar  inner  senc 
and  only  as  the  symbols  and  language  of  which  all 
shapes  and  modifications  of  matter  become  fonnidshie 
tous. 

A  machine  continues  to  move  by  the  force  wiuri 
first  set  it  in  motion.  If  only  the  smallest  nombsr  m 
any  state,  properly  so  called,  hold  together  tfaieagii 
the  influence  of  any  fear  that  does  not  itself  pnnp- 
pose  the  sense  of  duty,  it  is  evident  that  the  state  it- 
self could  not  have  commenced  through  animal  fesr- 
We  hear,  mdeed,  of  conquests ;  but  how  does  Watarj 
represent  these  f  Almost  without  excepCkn  m  tbe 
substitution  of  one  set  of  goveraors  for  another:  sod 
so  far  n  the  coiuiueror  from  relying  oo  fear  alooe  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  conquered,  that  hii  &a 
stop  is  to  demand  an  oath  of  fealty  from  them,  k 
which  he  would  impose  upon  them  the  beUeC  tint 
they  become  ntbjecU:  for  who  would  think  of  sd- 
ministering  an  oath  to  a  gang  of  slaves?  Bot  wbt 
can  moke  the  diflerence  between  slave  and  sobjeci 
if  not  the  existence  of  an  implied  contract  in  the  <ne 
case,  and  not  in  the  other!  And  to  what  porpw 
woukt  a  contract  serve  if,  however  it  might  be  eatend 
into  through  fear,  it  were  deemed  binding  only  in 
consequence  of  fear  ?  To  repeat  my  former  illoBtrB- 
tion— where  fear  alone  is  relied  on,  as  in  a  slave  ihip. 
the  dialns  that  bind  the  poor  victims  most  be  naie- 
rial  chains :  for  these  only  can  act  upon  feelii^ 
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which  have  (heir  ■ouree  wholly  m  the  material  or- 
gantzadoD.  Hobbes  has  nid  that  Lawi  without  the 
sword  are  hut  hits  of  parchment  How  &r  this  is 
true,  every  honest  man's  heart  will  best  tell  him,  if 
he  will  content  himself  with  asking  his  own  heart, 
and  not  fiJsiiy  the  answer  by  his  notions  concerning 
the  hearts  of  other  men.  Bat  were  it  true,  still  the 
fair  answer  would  be— Well!  but  without  the  Laws 
the  sword  is  but  a  piece  of  iron.  The  wretched  ty- 
rant, who  disgraces  the  present  age  and  human  na- 
tore  itself  had  exhausted  the  whole  magazine  of  ani- 
mal terror,  in  otder  to  consolidate  his  truly  satanic 
Government  But  look  at  the  new  French  catechism, 
and  in  it  read  the  misgivings  of  the  monster's  mind, 
as  to  the  huufficiency  of  terror  alone !  The  system, 
which  I  have  been  oonfiiting,  is  indeed  so  iiK»naist- 
ent  with  the  facts  revealed  to  us  by  our  own  mmd, 
and  BO  utterly  unsupported  by  any  facts  of  History, 
that  I  should  be  censurable  in  wasting  my  own  time 
and  my  Reader's  patience  by  the  exposure  of  its 
falsehood,  but  that  the  arguments  adduced  have  a 
value  of  themselves  independent  of  their  present  ap- 
plication. Else  it  would  have  been  an  ample  and 
'  ntisfiictory  reply  U>  an  asserter  of  this  bestial  Theory 
—Government  is  a  thing  which  relates  to  men,  and 
what  you  say  applies  only  to  beasts. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  second  of  the  three  Sys- 
leiDs,  let  me  remove  a  possible  misunderstanding  that 
may  have  arisen  fiom  the  use  of  the  word  Contract : 
as  if  I  had  asserted,  that  the  whole  duty  of  obedience 
to  GovenxHi  is  derived  from,  and  dependent  on,  the 
/od  of  an  original  Contract.  I  freely  admit,  that  to 
make  this  the  cause  and  origin  of  political  obligation, 
is  not  only  a  dangerous  but  an  absurd  Theory ;  for 
what  could  give  moral  force  to  the  Contract?  The 
nme  sense  of  Duty  which  binds  us  to  keep  it,  must 
have  pre-existed  as  impelling  us  to  make  it  For 
what  man  in  his  senses  would  regard  the  &ithful  ob- 
servation of  a  contract  entered  into  to  plunder  a 
neighbor's  house  but  as  a  treble  crime  7  First  the 
ad.  which  is  a  crime  of  itself ;— secondly,  the  enters 
ing  into  a  contract  which  it  is  a  crime  to  observe,  and 
yet  a  weakening  of  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  human 
confidence  not  to  observe,  and  thus  voluntarily 
placing  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  choosing 
between  two  evils;  —  and  thirdly,  the  crime  of 
choosing  the  greater  of  two  evils,  by  the  unlawful 
observance  of  an  unlawful  promise.  But  in  my 
•enae,  die  word  Contract  is  merely  synoujrmous  with 
the  sense  of  duty  acting  in  a  specific  direction,  i.  e. 
dstormining  our  moral  relations,  as  memben  of  a  body 
politic.  If  I  have  referred  to  a  supposed  origin  of 
Government,  it  has  been  in  courtesy  to  a  common 
notion:  ibr  I  myself  regard  the  supposition  as  no 
more  than  a  means  of  simplifying  to  our  apprehen- 
sioQ  the  ever«ontinning  causes  of  social  union,  even 
as  the  conservation  of  the  world  may  be  represented 
as  an  act  of  continued  Creation.  For,  what  if  an 
original  Contract  had  really  been  entered  into,  and 
ibnnally  recorded  f  Still  it  could  do  no  more  than 
bind  the  contracting  parties  to  act  ibr  the  general 
good  in  the  best  manner,  that  th^  existing  relations 
;  themselves,  (state  of  property,  religion,  4te.) 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  the  external  circumstances  on 
the  other  (ambitious  or  barbarous  neighbors,  &c.)  re- 
quired or  permitted.  In  after  times  it  coukl  be  ap- 
pealed to  only  for  the  general  principle,  and  no  more 
than  the  ideal  Contract,  could  it  aflect  a  question  of 
vnyu  and  means.  As  each  particular  age  brings 
with  it  its  own  exigencies,  so  must  it  rely  on  its  own 
prudence  for  the  specific  measures  by  which  they 
are  to  be  encountered. 

Nevertheless,  it  assuredly  cannot  be  denied,  that 
an  original  (in  reality,  rather  an  ever-originating) 
Contract  is  a  very  natural  and  significant  mode  of 
expressing  the  reciprocal  duties  of  subject  and  sove- 
reign. We  need  only  consider  the  utility  of  a  real 
and  formal  State  Contract,  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  in- 
stance, as  a  sort  of  est  demonttratum  m  politics ;  and 
the  contempt  lavished  on  this  notion,  though  suffici- 
ently compatible  with  the  tenets  of  a  Hume,  will 
seem  strange  to  us  in  the  vnitings  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  who  surely  owed  some  respect  to  a  mode 
of  thinking  which  God  himself  had  authorized  by  his 
own  example,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
constitution.  In  this  insmnce  there  was  no  necessity 
for  deducing  the  will  of  God  from  the  tendency  of 
the  Laws  to  the  general  happiness :  his  will  was  ex- 
pressly declared.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  good  to 
the  divine  wisdom,  that  there  should  be  a  covenant, 
an  original  contract,  between  himself  as  sovereign, 
and  the  Hebrew  nation  as  subjects.  This,  I  admit, 
was  a  written  and  formal  Contract ;  but  the  relations 
of  mankind,  as  members  of  a  body  spiritual,  or  reli- 
gious commonwealth,  to  the  Saviour,  as  its  head  or 
regent—is  not  this  too  styled  a  covenant,  though  it 
would  be  absurd  to  ask  for  ^  material  instrument 
that  contained  it,  or  the  time  when  it  was  signed  or 
voted  by  the  members  of  the  church  collectively.* 

With  this  explanation,  the  assertion  of  an  original 
(still  better,  o€  a  perpetudt)  Contract  is  rescued  from 
all  rational  objection ;  and  however  speciously  it  may 
be  urged,  that  History  can  scarcely  produce  a  single 
example  of  a  state  dating  its  primary  establishment 
fiom  a  f^  and  mutual  covenant,  the  answer  is 
ready :  if  there  be  any  difference  between  a  Govern- 
ment and  a  band  of  robbers,  an  act  of  Amaent  most 
be  supposed  on  the  part  of  the  people  governed. 
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Hnman  institntion  cannot  be  wholly  oonstmetsd  on  minei- 
ples  of  Seienoe.  wbioh  is  proper  to  immatable  objects.  In 
the  fOTernment  of  the  visible  world  the  supreme  Wisdom 
itself  submits  to  be  the  Author  of  the  Better :  not  of  the 
Best,  but  of  the  Best  poerible  in  the  sofanstinff  Relations. 
Much  more  must  all  hiunan  LetiilalorB  give  way  to  many 
Evils  rather  than  eneoorace  the  Discontent  that  would  lead 
to  worse  Remedies.   If  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  maa  to 

*  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  the  words.  Old  and  N  ew 
Testament,  they  having  lost  the  seoiie  intended  by  the  txane- 
lators  of  the  Bible,  have  not  been  changed  into  the  Old  and 
New  Covenant.  We  cannot  too  carefully  keep  in  sight  a  no- 
tion, which  appeared  to  the  primitive  church  the  fittest  aiai 
moat  scriptural  mode  of  representing  the  sum  of  the  eoatsnts 
of  the  sacred  writings. 
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coatUnet  ev»«  the  arch  of  •  Bridge  that  AM  exactly  oor- 
re^wod  in  iti  itreogtb  to  the  ealcalatiooi  of  Geometry,  bow 
raach  leai  ca  *  human  Science  eonstraet  a  Cooctitntion  ex- 
cept by  lendf  fin«  itaelf  flexible  to  Experiance  and  Expedi- 
ency :  when  ao  many  thmgn mutt  faiioat  accidentally,  and 
come  not  int  *  any  compliance  wi  th  the  preconceived  endi ; 
bal  men  are  forced  to  compljr  lubteqaeotly,  and  to  atrikp 
in  wiib  thingi  aa  tber  fall  out,  by  after  applieatiom  oftbem 
to  tfaeii  pcvaaee,  or  by  framinf  their  pofpoaai  to  ihem. 

SOUTH. 


The  860oi%d  system  correepond«  to  the  second  point 
of  view  und«r  which  the  human  being  may  be  con- 
sidered, namely,  as  an  animal  gifled  with  under- 
standing, or  the  lacully  of  suiting  measures  to  circum- 
stances. According  to  this  theory,  every  institution 
of  national  origin  needs  no  other  justification  than  a 
proof,  that  under  the  particular  circumstances  it  is 
EXPSOIENT.  Having  in  my  former  Numbers  ex- 
pressed myself  (so  at  least  I  am  conscious  I  shall  have 
appeared  to  do  to  many  persons)  with  comparative 
slight  of  the  understanding  considered  as  the  sole 
guide  of  human  conduct,  and  even  with  something 
like  contempt  and  reprobation  of  the  maxims  of  ex- 
pedience, when  represented  as  the  only  steady  light 
of  the  conscience,  and  the  absolute  foundation  of  all 
morality ;  I  shall  perhaps  seem  guilty  of  an  inconsis- 
tency»  in  declaring  myself  an  adherent  of  this  second 
system,  a  zealous  advocate  ibr  deriving  the  origin  of 
•11  government  from  huipan  prudence,  and  of  deeming 
that  to  be  just  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
expedient.     From  this  charge  of  inconaifltenc}^*  1 


•  Diatlnct  notions  do  not  lappoie  diffrent  things.  When 
we  make  a  threefold  diitinction  in  human  na'ure.  we  are 
fully  aware,  that  it  is  a  dbtinetion  not  a  diviaion,  and  that  in 
•very  act  of  Mind  the  Man  unites  the  properties  of  Sense, 
Undcntaodinf,  and  Reason.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  great 
practical  importance,  that  these  diatinciions  should  be  made 
and  understood,  the  isnoranea  or  perversion  of  them  being 
alike  injurloua ;  aa  the  fimt  Freneh  Conatiintion  haa  most  la- 
mentsbly  proved.  It  was  fashion  in  the  profligate  times  of 
Charles  the  Second,  to  lauxh  at  the  rre^byterians,  for  disrin- 
gnishing  between  the  Person  and  the  King  ;  while  in  fact  they 
ware  ridiculing  the  most  venerablo  maxims  of  English  law  ;- 
(the  King  never  diea— the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  &c.)  and 
subverting  the  prineipin  of  genuine  lovaUy,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  people  for  deapotiam.  i 

Under  the  term  Sense,  I  comprise,  whatever  is  passive  in 
on  being.  wiAoat  anyref^enee  to  thequeations  of  Material- 
ism or  lumatcrialism ;  all  that  man  is  in  common  with  ani- 
■ab,  in  kind  at  least— his  senaations.  and  imprnssions,  whe- 
ther of  his  outward  senses,  or  the  inner  sense  of  imagination. 
TUa  in  the  language  of  the  Schools,  was  called  the  via  reeep- 
tiva.  Of  rseipient  property  of  the  soul,  from  the  original  con- 
stitution of  which  we  perceive  and  imagine  all  ihiori  under 
the  forma  of  space  and  time.  By  the  understandine.  I  mt^an 
11m  faculty  of  thinking  and  hvnian  judgments  on  the  notices 
Aimisbed  by  the  sense,  according  to  certain  rules  exialing  in 
flaelf.  which  roles  conalitute  its  distinct  nature.  By  the  pure 
Jtaaaiw,  1  mean  the  power  by  which  we  become  poaseaaed 
of  principle,  (the  eternal  veriiiee  of  Plato  and  Descartes)  and 
of  ideas,  (N.  B.  not  images)  as  the  ideas  of  a  point,  a  line,  a 
circle,  in  Mathematics;  and  of  Justice.  Holineca,  Free- Will, 
fcc.  in  Morals.  Hence  in  works  of  pure  science  the  dcfini* 
tiona  of  necessity  precede  the  reasoning,  in  other  worka  they 
aaore  aptly  fiinn  the  coneluaion. 

To  many  of  my  renders  it  will.  I  trust,  be  some  recommen- 
"*'<'°  "f  **>eao  diatinctioos.  that  they  are  more  than  once 
expresaed,  and  everywhere  aopposed.  in  the  writings  of  St, 
'^*°'-  J  n*^*  no  hesitation  in  underUking  to -prove,  that 
r^-,  .  "*'  *'*'•*'*  *•■■  <''«W'e»«l  the  Chrmlian  Chorch. 
ftoaa  Teiiheiam  to  Soeinianism.  baa  originated  in,  and  sap- 
■~^  --alf  by,  aigUBMBla  lendared  plaawble  only  by  the 


shall  best  exculpate  myself  by  the  Aill  statement  of 
the  third  system,  and  by  the  expoaitioa  of  its  grooadi 
and  consequences. 

The  thinl  and  last  system  then  denies  all  rightfiil 
origin  to  government,  except  as  far  as  they  are  detir- 
able  from  principles  contained  in  the  reason  of  Ma, 
and  judges  all  the  relations  of  men  in  Society  bjr  the 
Laws  of  moral  necessity,  according  to  ideas  (I  here 
use  the  word  in  its  highest  and  primitive  sense,  and 
as  nearly  synonymous  with  the  modem  word  uM 
according  to  archetypal  ideas  co-essential  with  th» 
Reason,  luid  the  oonsciousness  of  which  is  the  qgs 
and  necessary  product  of  its  full  developmenL  Hie 
ibllowing  then  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  thii 
theory:  Nothing  is  to  be  deemed  rightful  in  civflio- 
ciety,  or  to  be  tolerated  as  such,  but  what  is  capable 
of  being  demonstrated  out  of  the  original  laws  of  ibe 
pure  Reason.  Of  course,  as  there  is  but  one  vftm 
of  Geometry,  so  according  to  this  theory  there  can  be 
but  one  constitution  and  one  system  of  legisiatioo,  and 
this  consists  in  the  freedom,  which  is  the  oomoMD 
right  of  all  men,  under  the  control  of  that  moral  d6 
cessity,  which  is  the  common  duty  of  all  meo.  \Vlitf- 
ever  is  not  every  tohere  necessary,  is  no  where  ligiit 
On  this  assumption  the  whole  theory  is  builL  To 
state  it  nakedly  is  to  confute  it  satisfactorily.  So  tf 
least  it  should  seem !  But  in  how  winning  snd  lp^ 
cious  a  manner  this  system  may  be  represented  ema 
to  minds  of  the  loAiesl  order,  if  undisciplined  and  ua- 
humbled  by  practical  experience,  has  been  proved 
by  the  general  impassioned  admiration  and  fDomeoi- 
ous  efiects  of  Rousseau's  Du  Contrat  Sodol,  and  ifae 
wridngs  of  the  French  economists,  or  as  they  noie 
appropriately  entitled  themselves,  Phi/siocratk  Wt- 
losophers:  and  in  how  tempting  and  dangeiooBt 
manner  it  may  be  repreaented  to  the  popalaoe,  htf 
been  made  too  evident  in  our  owa  country  by  the 
temporary  effects  of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man.  Rela- 
tively, however,  to  this  latter  work  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  it  is  not  a  legitimate  offipring  of  any  one 
theory,  but  a, confusion  of  the  immorality  of  the  iint 
system  with  the  misapphed  universal  principles  of 
the  last :  and  in  this  union,  or  rather  lawless  altenup 
tion,  consists  the  essence  of  Jacobinism,  as  far  as  J*" 
cobinism  u  any  thing  but  a  term  of  abuse,  or  has  aay 
meaning  of  its  own  distinct  from  democracy  and  sedi- 
tion. 

A  constitution  equally  suited  to  China  and  Amen- 


confusion  of  these  facuhiea,  and  thua  demanding  for  tbe  ad- 
jects of  one,  a  sort  of  evidence  appropriated  to  those  of 
another  racolty.—These  disquisitions  have  the  mis rortooe  flf 
being  in  ill-report,  aa  dry  and  onsatisfactAry :  but  I  bops.ie 
the  conrso  of  the  work,  to  gain  them  a  better  chsrsctsria' 
ir  elucidations  of  their  practical  importance  fntta  the  mai 
momentous  events  of  History,  can  render  them  inteitstisc.  tt 
give  them  that  intereat  at  leaat.  Besides,  there  m  asiclr 
aome  good  in  the  knowledge  of  Troth,  as  Truth— («•  *•* 
not  made  to  live  by  Bread  alone)  and  in  the  strsacthrsiar  of 
the  intellect.  It  is  an  excellent  Remark  of  Scalingeit-"  ^a- 
ruM  indagatio  StibtUitatum,  etsi  turn  est  ntUts  ad  mstkius 
faarinea-ias  eonfidsndas^  exuit  anhntm  tamem  inMttie  rr 
bigine  aenitQue  ad  oito."  SCAUG.  Ezarc.  »7.  $f  3.  i  •- 
The  investigalion  of  these  subtleties,  though  it  is  of  no  >*• 
to  the  eonatruction  of  nachinee  to  grind  com  with,  reteksit 
the  mhid  fron  tbs  rast  of  igmmaoe,  sad  abarpaas  it  ibr  sttv 
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€■,  or  to  RoMia  and  Great  Britain,  mutt  lorely  be 
equally  unfit  fat  both,  and  deserve  a«  little  respect  in  ; 
politicalt  as  a  quack's  panacea  in  medical  practice. 
Yet  there  are  three  weigh^  motives  lor  a  distinct  expo- 
■itibn  of  this  theory,*  and  of  the  ground  on  which  its  , 
pteteUHions  are  bottomed :  and  I  dare  affirm,  that  for  • 
the  same  reasons  there  are  few  subjects  which  in  the  ■ 
preaent  state  of  the  world  have  a  fairer  claim  to  the  , 
attentkn  of  every  serious  Englishman,  who  is  likely, 
directly  or  indirectly,  as  partisan  or  as  opponent,  to 
interest  himself  in  schemes  of  Reform. 

The  fim  motive  is  derived  from  the  propensity  of 
mankind  to  mistake  the  feelings  of  disappointment, 
disgust,  and  abhorrence  occasioned  by  the  unhappy 
eflects  or  accompaniments  of  a  particular  system  ibr 
an  insight  into  the  fidsebood  of  its  principles  which 
alone  ran  secure  its  permanent  rejection.  For  by  a 
wiae  ordinance  of  nature  our  feelings  have  no  abid- 
ing-place in  our  memory,  nay  the  more  vivid  they 
are  in  the  moment  of  their  existence  the  more  dim 
and  difficult  to  be  remembered  do  they  make  the 
thoughts  which  accompanied  them.  Those  of  my 
readers  who  at  any  time  of  their  life  have  been  in 
tfaa  habit  of  reading  novels  may  easily  convince  them- 
aelves  of  diis  Truth  by  comparing  their  recollections 
of  those  stories,  which  most  excited  their  curiosity 
and  even  painfully  aflected  their  feelings,  with  their 
rveollectiona  of  the  calm  and  meditative  pathos  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton.  Hence  it  ia  that  human  ei- 
perience,  hke  the  stem-lights  of  a  ship  at  sea,  illu- 
miiMB  only  the  path  which  we  have  passed  over. 
The  horror  of  the  Peasants*  War  in  Germany,  and 
the  direful  eflects  of  the  Anabaptist  tenets,  which 
were  only  nominally  diflerent  from  those  of  Jaoobin- 
iMB  by  the  substitntkm  of  religious  ibr  philosophical 
jargon,  struck  all  Europe  Ibr  a  time  with  aflright 
Yet  little  more  than  a  century  was  sufficient  to  ob- 
literate all  effective  memory  of  those  events:  the 
same  prindplea  budded  forth  anew  and  produced  the 
same  fruiu  from  the  imprisonment  of  Charles  the 
Flfst  to  the  restoration  of  his  Son.  In  the  succeeding 
generatioai,  to  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  European 
Coorti.  and  to  the  oppressive  privileges  of  the  nobil- 
ity, were  again  transferred  those  feelings  of  disgust 
and  haired,  which  for  a  brief  while  the  multitude  had 
aHaehed  to  the  crimes  and  extravagances  of  political  | 
and  religious  fiuoaticism :  and  the  same  principles  aid- 
ed by  circumstances,  and  dressed  out  in  the  oetonta- 
tioos  garb  of  a  foshionable  philoeophy,  once  more  rose 
triumphant,  and  effected  the  French  Revolution. 
That  man  has  reflected  little  on  human  nature  who 
does  not  perceive  that  the  detesuble  maxims  and  cor- 
reapondent  Crimea  of  the  existing  French  despotism, 
have  already  dimmed  the  recollections  of  the  demo- 


•  As  "MttapkgHtM^  sne  the  seience  wittcb  detwmliMa 
wkat  esa.  and  wlni  etnnet.  be  knowo  of  B^incand  the  Laws 
«f  Bainr,  a  vnwi  (tiiat  m  from  tboM  neeewitin  of  the  mind 
•r  fonns  of  ili*nkiaf .  wbieb,  thon^b  first  rcveaied  to  oa  by  ex- 
perieocr,  moat  yet  bave  pre-existed  in  order  to  make  expeti- 
aaee  ilseir  pnaMble,  eeae  as  ibe  eje  a^ost  esirt  previoos  to  any 
paitiealar  act  ofMaiaff.  tboogfa  by  aicbt  oely  «■  we  know 
tbsl  we  bave  syu)  eu  Bigbl  Ibe  pbUoanpby  of  Rooawau  and 
Ml  feOowers  ooi  implly  be  eniitfed  MHapOitUB,  and  tha 
btfTdMBikeelt 
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cratic  phrensy  in  the  raiods  of  men ;  by  little  and  Ut- 
tle,  have  drawn  off*  to  other  olgects  the  electric  force 
of  the  feelings,  which  had  massed  and  upheld  those 
recollections;  and  that  a  favorable  concurrence  of 
occasions  is  alone  wanting  to  awaken  the  thunder 
and  precipitate  the  lightning  from  the  opposite  quar- 
ter of  the  political  Heaven.t  The  true  origin  of  hu- 
man events  is  so  little  susceptible  of  that  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  can  compel  our  belief  even  against  our 
will ;  and  so  many  are  the  disturbing  forces  which 
modify  the  motion  given  by  the  first  projection ;  and 
every  age  has,  or  imagines  it  has,  its  own  circum- 
stances which  render  past  experience  no  longer  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  case;  that  there  will  never 
be  wanting  answers  and  explanations,  and  specioua 
flatteries  of  hope.  I  well  remember,  that  when  the 
examples  of  former  Jacobins,  Juhus  Caesar,  Cromwell, 
&C.,  were  adduced  in  France  and  England  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Con.wIate,  it  was  ridi 
culed  as  pedantry  and  pedants*  ignorance,  to  fear  a 
repetition  of  such  usurpation  at  the  close  of  the  en- 
ligkfened  eighteenth  century.  Those  who  possess  the 
Moniicura  of  that  date  will  find  set  proofs,  that  such 
results  were  little  less  than  impossible,  and  that  it 
waa  an  insult  to  so  philosophical  an  age,  and  so  en- 
lightened a  nation,  to  dare  direct  the  public  eye  to- 
wards them  as  lights  of  admonition  and  warning. 

It  ii  a  common  foible  with  official  statesmen,  and 
with  those  who  deem  themselves  honored  by  their 
acquaintance,  to  attribute  great  national  events  to  the 
influence  of  particular  persons,  to  the  erron  of  one 
man  and  to  the  intrigues  of  another,  to  any  possible 
spark  of  a  particular  occasion,  rather  than  to  the  triie 
cauw,  the  predominant  state  of  public  opinion.    I 
have  known  men  who,  with  the  roost  significant  nods, 
and  the  civil  contempt  of  pitying  half  smites,  have 
declared  the  natural  explanation  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, to  be  the  mere  foncies  of  Garretteers^  and  then 
with  the  solemnity  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  have  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  whole  by  anecdotks.    It  is  so 
stimulant  to  the  pride  of  a  vulgar  mind,  to  be  per- 
suaded that  it  knows  what  fow  others  know,  and  that 
it  is  the  important  depoaitory  of  a  sort  of  state  secret, 
by  communicating  which  it  confers  an  obligatioB  an 
othen !    But  I  have  likewise  met  with  men  of  mtel- 
ligence,  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
were  travelling  on  foot  through  the  French  provincea* 
and  they  bear  witness,  that  in  the  remotest  villagea 
every  tongue  was  employed  in  echoing  and  enforcii^ 
the  doctrines  of  the  Parisiaa  Journalists,  that  the  pub- 
lic highways  were  crowded  with  enthusiasts,  acyme 
shouting  the  watch-words  of  the  revolution,  otheta 
disputing  on  the  most  absnract  principles  of  the  xmi. 
versal  constitution,  which  they  fully  believed,  that 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  shortly  to  adopt ;  the 
most  ignorant  among  them  confident  of  hia  iitne«  |br 
the  highest  duties  of  a  legislator;  and  all  pren^j^ 
to  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  >naVi«nab\c^^ 
rcignty  of  the  self-govemed  people.    Th©  niota  .iL 
straci  the  notions  were,  with  the  cloaej  afiS^!iLi 
they  combine  with  the  moat  fervent  feeliiig/^^ 
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the  immediate  impulses  lo  action.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bacon  lived  in  an  age  of  court  intrigues,  and 
WQ8  familiarly  acquainted  with  all  the  secreta  of  per- 
sonal influence.  lie,  if  any  man,  was  qualified  to 
lake  the  gauge  and  measurement  of  their  compara- 
tive power,  and  he  has  told  ub,  that  there  is  one,  and 
but  one  infallible  source  of  political  prophecy,  the 
knowledge  of  the  predominant  opinions  and  the  specu- 
lative principles  of  men  in  general,  between  the  age 
of  twenty  and  thirty.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  favorite 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  paramount  gentleman  of  Eu- 
rope, tlie  nephew,  and  (as  far  as  a  good  man  could 
be)  the  confidant  of  the  intriguing  and  dark-minded 
Earl  of  Leicester,  was  so  deeply  convinced  that  the 
principles  ditfused  through  Uie  majority  of  a  nation 
are  the  true  oracles  from  whence  statesmen  are  to 
learn  wisdom,  and  that  "when  the  people  speak 
loudly  it  is  fnmi  liieir  being  strongly  poese«.=ed  either 
by  the  godhead  or  the  demon,"  that  in  the  revolution 
of  the  Netherlands  ho  considered  the  universal  adop- 
tioD  of  one  set  of  principles,  an  a  proof  of  the  divine 
presence.  "  If  her  majesty,"  says  he,  "  were  tlie 
fountain,  I  would  fear,  considering  what  I  daily  fmd, 
that  we  should  wax  dry.  But  she  is  but  a  means 
which  God  uselh."  But  if  ray  Readers  wish  to  see 
the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  principles  and  popular 
opinions  for  evil  and  for  good  proved  and  illustrated 
with  an  eloquence  worthy  of  the  subject,  I  can  refer 
them  with  the  hardiest  anticipation  of  their  thanks, 
to  the  late  work  "concerning  the  relations  of  Great 
BritaiD,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  by  my  honored  friend, 
William  Wordsworth*  quem  quoties  lego,  non  verba 
mihi  videor  audiret  sed  Umitrua  I 


*  I  consider  lbi«  refercnco  to.  and  itroof"  recommoDdatioD 
of  the  Work  above  mentioned,  not  dk  a  voluntary  tribate  of 
admiration,  but  hj  an  act  of  mere  joittice  both  to  myself  and 
to  the  readers  of  The  Friend.  My  own  heart  bears  rao  wii- 
neas,  that  I  am  actuated  by  Um  deepest  sense  of  iho  truth  of 
the  principlea,  which  it  has  biHio  and  still  more  will  be  my  en- 
deavor to  enforce,  and  of  their  paramount  importance  to  the 
well-bcioK  of  Society  at  the  prr^ont  juncture ;  and  that  the 
duty  of  makinff  tho  auempl.  and  ibo  hope  of  not  wholly  fall- 
ing in  it,  are,  far  more  than  the  wish  for  the  doabtfui  food  of 
literary  reputation,  or  any  yet  meaner  object,  my  great  and 
ruling  motives.  Mr.  Wordsworth  1  deem  a  fellow-laborer  in 
the  same  vineyard,  actuated  by  tho  tame  motives  and  leach- 
ing the  same  principles,  but  with  far  greater  powers  of  mind, 
and  an  eloquence  more  odequale  to  tho  importance  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  cause.  I  am  strengthened  too  by  ihe  knowledge, 
that  I  am  not  unauthorised  by  the  sympathy  of  many  wiae  and 
good  men,  and  men  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Public,  in 
my  admiration  of  hia  pamphlet. — JiTequB  enim  debet  operibu* 
CV  ohe»»e,  quod  vivii.  Jtn  41  inter  cos,  quos  nuHQvam  vidi- 
muSt  fioruiaset,  non  solum  lihros  rjus,  verum  etiam  imagines 
eonguirrremus,  rjusdemntinc  honor prasentis,  et  gratia  qna- 
si  sattttaU  languescet  f  Jit  hoc  praoum^  malignumque  est, 
non  admirari  houiinem,ndmiratume  dignissimum,  quia  vt- 
dere,  compleeti,  nee  laudare  tantum^  ttenun  etiam  amare  eon- 
tingiL PUN.  Ep»st.  Lib.  I. 

It  is  hardly  posvible  for  a  man  of  injcnuous  mind  to  act  un- 
der tho  fear  that  it  shall  be  suspected  by  honnct  men  of  the 
vileoesa  of  praising  a  work  to  the  public,  merely  because  he 
happens  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  the  Author.  That 
this  it  so  commonly  dbnc  in  Knviews,  furnishes  only  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  morbid  liardncss  produced  in  tho  moral 
KVi^i:  by  the  habit  of  writing  anonynrjt's  criticisms,  e5ppcinlly 
oudrr  the  further  disgni«e  of  a  pretpmlod  board  or  associntion 
of  CriticD.  each  man  cxprcitvinK  hiinoeif.  to  use  thn  words  of 
Andrew  JJarvel.  as  a  sffnodie^  indnidnum.  With  regard 
bowever.  to  tiw  probability  of  the  iudgment  being  warped  by 


That  erroneotia  political  notions  (they  having  be- 
come general  and  a  part  of  the  poptUar  creed)  have 
practical  consequences,  and  these,  of  coarse,  of  a 
most  fearful  nature,  is  a  truth  as  certain  as  historic 
evidence  can  make  it :  and  that  when  the  feelings 
excited  by  these  calamities  have  passed  away,  ami 
the  interest  in  them  has  been  displaced  by  more  re- 
cent events,  the  same  errors  are  likely  to  bo  started 
afresh,  pregnant  with  the  same  calamities,  is  an  evil 
rooted  in  Human  Nature  in  the  present  state  of  gen- 
eral information,  for  which  we  have  hitherto  Iband 
no  adequate  remedy.  (It  may  perhaps,  in  the  scheme 
of  Providence,  be  proper  and  conducive  to  its  ends, 
that  no  adequate  remedy  should  exist:  for  the  foUy 
of  men  is  the  w  isdom  of  God.)  But  if  there  be  any 
means,  if  not  of  preventing,  yet  of  palliating  the  dis- 
ease, and,  in  the  more  favored  nations,  of  cheddog 
its  progress  at  the  first  symptoms ;  and  if  these  means 
are  to  be  all  compatible  with  the  civil  and  intellec- 
tual freedom  of  mankind ;  they  are  to  be  ibimd  only 
in  an  intelligible  and  thorough  exposure  of  the  error, 
and,  through  that  discovery,  of  the  source,  from 
which  it  derives  its  speciousneas  and  powers  of  in- 
Huenee  on  the  human  mind.  This  therefore  is  my 
first  motive  for  undertaking  the  disquisition. 

The  second  is,  that  though  the  French  code  of 
revolutionary  principles  is  generally  rejected  as  a 
system,  yet  every  where  in  the  speeches  and  writingt 
of  the  English  reformers,  nay,  not  seldom  in  those  of 
their  opponents,  I  find  certain  maxims  aaserted  or 
appealed  to,  which  are  not  tenable,  except  as  cod- 
stituent  parts  of  that  system.  Many  of  the  nwit 
specious  arguments  in  proof  of  the  imperfection  and 
injustice  of  the  present  constitution  of  our  legislatnre 
will  be  found,  on  closer  examination,  to  pre-soppoie 
the  truth  of  certain  principles,  from  which  the  ad- 
ducers  of  these  arguments  loudly  profess  their  dis- 
sent. But  in  political  changes  no  pcrmioeoce  caa 
be  hoped  for  in  the  edifice,  without  consistency  in 
the  foundation. 

The  third  motive  is,  that  by  detecting  the  true 
source  of  the  influence  of  these  principles,  we  shall 
at  the  same  time  discover  their  natural  plac«  and 
object:  and  that  in  themselves  they  are  not  only 
Truths,  but  roost  important  and  sublime  Truths;  and 
that  their  falsehood  and  their  danger  consist  alto- 
gether in  their  misapplication.    Thus  the  digni^  of 


partiality,  1  can  only  say  that  I  judge  of  aU  Works  in 

ently  by  certain  fixed  rules  previously  formed  in  my  nundwith 
all  the  power  and  vigilance  of  my  judgment;  and  that  I  shooJd 
cerUinly  of  the  two  apply  them  with  greater  rigor  to  tb«  pre- 
duction  of  a  friend  than  that  of  a  peieon  iodifleroat  to  mt. 
But  wherever  I  find  in  any  Work  ail  the  cooditiona  of  eseal- 
lenc«  in  its  kind,  it  is  not  tho  accident  of  the  Author**  bdag 
my  contemporary  or  even  my  friend,  or  tho  sneera  of  b•d-heax^ 
ed  men.  that  shall  prevent  roe  from  apeak ing  of  it,  as  n  asy 
iumost  convictions  I  deem  il  deserves. 


-DO,  friend: 


Though  it  be  now  the  Ikahioo  to  c 
As  men  of  strong  minds,  those  alooe  who  can 
Censnre  with  judgment,  no  such  piece  of  aaao 
Makes  up  my  spirit:  where  desert  does  live, 
Thsrs  will  I  plant  say  wonder,  and  thers  givs 
My  best  endeavors  to  baiM  up  his  ghwy, 
Tbst  truly  merila ! 
Rscommeadat^rw  VenmU»msiftkseUHm^ 
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Human  Nature  will  be  lecured,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  lesson  of  humility  taught  to  each  individoal, 
when  we  are  made  to  see  that  the  universal  neces- 
sary Laws,  and  pure  ideas  of  Reason,  were  given  us, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  flattering  our  Pride  and  en- 
abling us  to  become  national  legislators  ;  but  that  by 
an  energy  of  continued  self-conquest,  we  might  es- 
tablish a  free  and  yet  absolute  government  in  our 
own  ■pirilB. 


ESSAY  IV. 


Albeit  thcrefuw,  much  of  what  wo  are  to  speak  in  this 
prcMot  cause,  may  seem  to  a  number  pcrhrpn  tedious,  per- 
hap«  objicure,  dark  and  intriratc.  (furmnny  talk  of  the  Truth, 
which  never  founded  the  depth  from  whenre  it  ppringeth: 
and  therefore,  when  they  are  led  thereunto,  they  are  soon 
weary,  aa  men  drawn  fron  thoao  beaten  paths,  wherewith 
they  have  been  insured  :)  yet  thii  may  not  k>  far  prevail,  aa 
to  cut  off  that  which  the  matter  i'rt'lf  reqnirclh,  howsoever 
the  nic(»  humor  of  some  be  therewith  plen^cd  or  no.  They 
unto  whom  we  shall  seem  tedious,  aro  in  no  wise  injared  by 
U0,  because  it  is  in  tJieir  own  hands  to  spare  thai  labor  which 
they  are  not  willing  to  endure.  And  if  any  complain  of  ob- 
scurity, they  mu9t  consider,  that  in  Ihefc  matters  it  cumeth  no 
otberwiw  to  pas9,  than  in  sundry  the  works  botii  of  Art,  and 
also  of  Nature,  where  that  u-hirh  hath  ^reittvt  force  in  the 
▼ery  things  we  see,  is,  notwitlwtciidiug,  it^t'lf  oftentimes  not 
seen.  The  elateline«s  of  houi^  9.  the  poodiincsii  of  trees,  when 
we  behold  them,  delighteib  tho  eye :  but  the  foundation 
which  beareth  up  the  one,  that  root  which  ministereth  unto 
the  other  nourishment  and  life,  is  in  the  boaom  of  tiw  earth 
concealed,  and  if  there  be  oci-asiun  at  any  lime  to  search 
into  it,  such  labor  is  then  more  ncce.a!iary  than  pleasant,  both 
to  them  which  undertake  it  and  for  the  lookers-on.  La  like 
niamier,  the  use  and  benefit  of  good  kiws.  all  that  lire  under 
them,  may  enjoy  with  delight  and  cumforf,  albeit  the  grounds 
and  first  original  causes  from  wbrnce  lh<>y  have  sprung,  be 
unknown,  as  to  the  Kreate^t  part  of  men  they  are.  But  when 
they  wiio  withdraw  their  obedience,  pretend  that  Ibo  laws 
which  ihey  should  obey  are  corrupt  and  vicious :  fur  better 
<*xamination  of  their  quality,  it  beliovcth  the  very  foundation 
(tod  root,  the  highest  well-spring  and  fonnuin  of  them  to  be 
discovered.  Which  because  we  are  not  oOeotimei  accustom- 
ed to  do.  when  we  do  it,  liie  paina  we  tuke  are  more  needful 
a  gr«)Bt  deal  than  acceptable,  and  tho  matters  which  wc 
handle,  seem  by  reason  of  newucsti,  (uU  the  mind  grow  better 
acquainted  with  them)  dark,  intricate,  and  uufamiii.-xr.  For 
ns  mnch  help  whereof,  as  may  be  in  this  rn«e.  I  have  en- 
deavored throughout  the  body  of  this  whole  Disrnnr«e,  tbat 
every  former  part  might  give  Mrongth  to  all  that  follow,  and 
every  latter  bring  sornc  lii^ht  to  all  before:  so  timt  if  the 
judgments  of  men  do  but  hold  them»oIvefl  in  suspense,  as 
tonehinir  these  tint  mote  general  Meditaiionp,  till  in  order 
they  have  perused  the  rest  that  ennie,  what  may  wem  dark 
at  the  first,  will  afterwards  be  found  more  plain,  even  at  the 
latter  partiruhr  decisions  will  appear,  I  doubt  not.  more 
r^rong  when  the  other  have  been  read  before. 

IIOOKER*d  Eeelegiast.  Polity. 


ON  THB  GROUNDS  OF  OOVERNMCVT  AS  L.AID  EXCLU- 
SIVELY IN  THE  PURE  REASON  ;  OR  A  .STATEMENT 
AND  CRITiaUE  OF  THE  THIRD  SVSTEM  OF  POLITI- 
CAL PHILOBOPHY,  VIZ.  THE  THEORY  OF  ROUSSEAU 
AND  THE  FRENCH  ECONOMISTS. 

1  return  to  my  promise  of  developing?  from  its  em- 
bryo prindples  tho  Tree  of  French  Liherty,  of  which 
tiie  declaration  of  tlie  Kiqhts  of  Man,  and  the  C.on- 
stiiulion  of  17*J1  were  the  ieavee,  and  the  succeeding 
Mm-J 


and  present  state  of  France  the  fruits.  Let  me  not 
be  blamed,  i£,  in  the  interposed  Essays,  introductory 
to  this  Se6tion,  I  have  connected  this  system,  tliougii 
only  in  the  imagination,  though  only  as  a  potti^iiL' 
case,  with  a  name  so  deservedly  reverenced  as  that 
of  Luther,  it  is  some  excuse,  thai  to  interweuve 
with  the  Reader's  recollection  a  certain  life  and  dm- 
matic  interest,  during  the  perusal  of  the  abstract  rea- 
sonings that  are  to  follow,  is  the  only  means  I  poMSfAi 
of  bribing  his  attention.  We  have  most  of  us.  at 
some  period  or  other  of  our  lives,  been  amused  with 
dialogues  of  the  dead.  Who  is  there  that  wishing  to 
form  a  |»obable  opinion  on  the  grotmds  of  hope  and 
fear  for  an  injured  people  warring  against  mighty  ar- 
mies, would  not  be  pleased  with  a  spirited  ficiion. 
which  brought  before  him  an  old  Tsumantian  dis- 
coursing on  that  subject  in  Elysium,  with  a  newly- 
arrived  ppirit  from  the  streets  of  Saragotsa  or  the 
walls  of  Geroita  ? 

But  I  have  a  better  reason.  1  wished  to  give  every 
fair  advantage  to  the  opinions,  which  I  deemed  it  of 
importance  to  confute.  It  is  bad  policy  to  represent 
a  political  system  as  having  no  charms  but  for  rob- 
bers and  assassins,  and  no  natural  origin  but  in  the 
brains  of  fools  or  madmen,  when  ex^wrience  has  pro* 
ved,  that  the  great  danger  of  the  system  consists  in 
the  peculiar  fascination  it  is  calculated  to  exert  on 
noble  and  imaginative  spirits ;  on  all  those,  who  in 
the  amiable  intoxication  of  youthful  benevolence,  are 
apt  to  mistake  their  own  best  virtues  and  choicest 
powers  for  thi  average  qualities  and  attributes  of  tbn 
human  character.  The  very  minds,  which  a  goofl 
man  would  most  wish  to  preserve  or  disentangle  fmni 
the  snare,  are  by  these  angry  misrepresentations  ra- 
ther lured  into  it.  Is  it, wonderful,  that  a  man  should 
reject  the  arguments  tmheard,  when  his  oi^-n  heart 
proves  the  falsehood  of  the  assumptions  by  which 
they  are  prefaced  ?  or  that  he  should  retaliate  on  tho 
aggressors  their  own  evil  thoughts  ?  I  am  well  aware, 
that  the  provocation  was  great,  the  temptation  almost 
inevitable;  yet  still* I  cannot  repel  the  conviction 
from  my  mind,  that  in  part  to  this  error  and  in  part  to 
a  certain  inconsistency  in  his  fundamental  principles, 
we  are  to  attribute  the  small  number  of  ronveriH 
made  by  Burkb  during  htn  life-time.  I^t  me  not  be 
misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean,  that  this  great  man 
supported  difierent  principldh  at  diflerent  eras  of  his 
political  life.  On  the  contrary,  no  man  was  ever 
more  like  himself!  From  his  finrt  published  speech 
on  the  American  colonies  to  his  last  posihumous 
Tracts,  we  see  the  same  man,  the  same  doctrines,  thu 
same  uniform  wisdom  of  practical  cotmcils,  the  ssmo 
I  reasoning  and  the  same  prejudices  against  all  ab> 
'  stract  grounds,  against  all  deduction  of  Practice  from 
I  Theory.  The  inconsistency  to  which  I  allude,  is  of  a 
I  different  kind :  it  is  the  want  of  congniity  in  the 
I  principles  appealed  to  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
I  Work,  it  is  an  apparent  versatility  of  the  principle 
I  with  tho  occasion.  If  his  opponents  are  Theorists, 
th'n  every  thinq^  is  to  \:o  founded  on  PjtnoE.scE,  on 
mere  calculniioiis  of  Expediency:  and  every  man  is 
represented  as  acting  according  to  the  stale  of  hi* 
own  immediate  self  interest    Are  his  opponanii  c«l- 
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culaton  T  7%efa  calculation  itself  in  reprewnted  at  a 
■ort  of  crime.  Ck>d  has  given  ns  Feeunos,  and  we 
are  to  obey  them!  and  the  most  absurd  prejudices 
become  venerable,  to  which  thera  Feelinob  have 
given  oonsecraiion.  1  have  not  forgoUen,  that  Burke 
himself  defended  these  half  contradictions,  on  the 
pretext  of  balancing  the  too  much  on  the  one  side  by 
a  too  much  on  the  other.  But  never  can  I  believe, 
but  that  the  straight  line  must  needs  be  the  nearest; 
and  that  where  there  is  the  most,  and  the  most  unal- 
loyed truth,  there  will  be  the  greatest  and  most  per- 
manent power  of  persuasion.  But  the  fact  was,  that 
Burke  in  his  public  character  foiuid  himself,  as  it 
were,  in  a  Noah's  Ark,  with  a  very  few  men  and  a 
great  many  beasts  Ir  He  felt  how  much  his  immedi- 
ate power  was  lessened  by  the  very  circumstance  of 
his  meayureless  superionty  to  those  about  Jiim:  he 
acted,  therefore,  under  a  perpetual  system  of  compro- 
mise—a  compromise  of  greatness  with  meanness ;  a 
compromise  of  comprehension  with  narrowness;  a 
compromise  of  the  philotopher  (who  armed  with  tho 
twofold  knowledge  of  History  and  the  Laws  of  Spi- 
rit, as  with  a  telescope,  looked  far  around  and  mto 
the  far  distance)  with  the  mere  men  of  busineas,  or 
wi^  yet  coarser  intellects,  who  handled  a  truth, 
which  they  were  required  to  receive,  as  they  would 
kandle  an  ox,  which  they  were  desired  to  purchase. 
But  why  need  I  repeat  what  has  been  already  said 
in  80  happy  a  manner  by  Goldsmith  of  this  great  man : 

"  Who,  born  for  the  unirpnw,  narrow'd  his  nynd. 
And  to  party  f  ave  up  what  was  meaot  for  mankind. 
Tbo*  fVaofbt  with  all  learning,  yei  strainini  bit  throat. 
To  psnoade  Tonmy  Town«end  to  g ire  him  a  vote ; 
Who  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  coovinoinK.  while  thcj  thought  of  dining.** 

And  if  in  consequence  it  was  his  fate  to  *'  cut  Uockt 
with  a  raww^**  1  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  re- 
spect of  Truth  though  not  of  Qeniut,  the  weapon  was 
iigared  by  the  misapplication. 

The  FaiBN D,  however,  acu  and  will  continae  to 
act  under  the  belief,  that  the  whole  truth  ia  the  beat 
antidote  to  ialaehoods  which  are  dangerous  chiefly 
beoaoae  they  are  half-truths :  and  that  an  erroneous 
•yttem  is  beat  confuted,  not  by  an  abuse  of  Theory  in 
general,  nor  by  an  absurd  opposition  of  Theory  to  Prac- 
tice, bat  by  a  detection  of  the  errors  in  the  particular 
Theory.  For  the  meanest  of  men  has  his  Theory : 
•od  to  think  at  all  is  to  theorize.  With  these  convic- 
tMNM  I  proceed  immediately  to  the  system  of  the 
eotmomiafiB  and  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  con- 
stroded,  and  from  which  it  must  derive  all  its 
strength. 

The  system  commences  with  an  undeniable  truth, 
and  an  important  deduction  therefrom  equally  unde- 
niable. All  voluntary  actions,  aay  they,  havi/ig  for 
their  objects  good  or  evil,  are  moral  actions.  But  all 
morali^  ia  grounded  in  the  reaaon.  Every  man  is 
bom  with  the  faculty  of  Reason :  and  whatever  is 
without  it,  be  the  shape  what  it  may,  is  not  a  man  or 
msoN,  but  a  tiiino.  Hence  the  sacred  principle, 
reoogniaed  by  all  Laws,  human  and  divine,  the  prin- 
aple,  iodead»  which  is  the  ground^ioork  of  all  law  and 
juBlioa,  thata  panun  can  never  beoome  a  thing,  nor  be 


treated  as  such  without  wrong.  Bat  the  disiioetiQB 
between  person  and  thing  oonsisis  herein,  that  the 
latter  may  rightfully  be  used,  altogether  and  merely. 
as  a  mean$ ;  but  the  former  must  always  be  indodai 
in  the  endt  and  fbnn  a  part  of  the  final  cause.  We 
plant  the  tree  and  we  cut  it  down,  we  breed  the  sheep 
and  we  kill  it,  wholly  as  mean$  to  our  own  endt.  T\» 
wxxxi-cutter  and  the  hind  are  likewise  eopkiyed  m 
meant,  but  on  an  agreement  of  reciprocal  adviDlifc. 
which  includes  them  as  well  as  their  employer  in  tiie 
\  end.  Again :  as  the  faculty  of  Reason  implies  free- 
Qgcncy,  morality,  (i.  e.  the  dictate  of  Reason)  gives  to 
every  rational  being  the  right  of  acting  as  a  free 
agent,  and  of  finally  determining  his  conduct  b^hs 
own  will,  according  to  his  own  conscience:  and  ths 
right  is  inalienable  except  by  guilt,  which  is  in  set 
of  self-forfeiture,  and  the  consequences  thereibivio 
be  considered  as  the  criminal's  own  moral  electiso. 
In  respect  of  their  Reaaon*  all  men  are  cqoaL  Tbe 
measure  of  the  Understanding  and  of  all  other  Real- 
ties of  man,  is  different  in  different  persons:  bat  Res* 
son  is  not  susceptible  of  degree.  For  since  it  merelj 
decides  whether  any  given  thought  or  action  isorii 
not  in  contradiction  with  the  rest,  there  can  be  oe 
reason  better,  or  more  reaaon,  than  another. 

Reason  !  best  and  holiest  gift  of  Heaven  sod  bead 
of  union  vrith  the  Giver!  The  high  title  by  which 
the  majesty  of  man  claims  precedence  above  all 
other  living  creatures !  Mysterious  faculty,  the  motto 
of  conscience,  of  language,  of  lean,  and  of  sniiki- 
Calm  and  incorruptible  legislator  of  the  soal,«>tiM>t 
whom  all  its  other  powers  would  **  meet  in  men  op- 
pugnancy.*'  Sole  principle  of  permanence  amkl  end- 
less change!  in  a  world  of  discordant  appetiiei  lod 
imagined  self-interests  the  one  only  commoo  meMne' 
which  taken  away, 

**  Foree  sbonid  be  right ;  or.  rather  right  and  wreof 
(Between  whnee  endleM  jar  juetiee  rwide^ 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  shoaM  joitieslee- 
Thea  every  thing  ioeludes  itself  in  power. 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 
And  appetite,  an  nnivenal  wolf, 
So  douUf  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Mait  make  perforce  an  ani vernal  pier!" 
Thrice  blessed  faculty  of  Reason!  all  other  p^ 
though  goodly  and  of  celestial  origin,  health,  tt«ogih> 
talents,  all  the  powers  and  all  the  means  of  eojff 
ment,  seem  dispensed  by  chance  or  sullen  capriee- 
thou  alone,  more  than  even  the  sunshine,  more  thu 
the  common  air,  art  given  to  all  men,  snd  toeverf 
man  alike !    To  thee,  who  being  one  art  the  mw  n 
all,  we  owe  the  privilege,  that  of  all  we  can  becooe 
one,  a  living  vjhole.'  that  wa  have  a  Countrt!  H^ 
then  shall  dare  prescribe  a  law  of  moral  action  W 
any  rational  Being,  which  doea  not  flow  imroed*"^ 
from  that  Reason,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  oow- 
ity?    Or  how  without  breach  of  conacience  esn  we 
limit  or  coerce  the  powers  of  s  free  agent,  excep*  7 
coincidence  with  that  law  in  his  own  roitid,  wnicfi 
at  once  the  cause,  the  condition,  and  the  mesiare* 
hiafjnee  agency?    Man  moat  be/rse,*ortowJ**P''' 

•  This  position  baa  been  already  ezpltioed.  and  '•**Ji5 
try  groanded  oa  it  deiaeted  and  exposed,  in  the  M  "■*' 
tho  Laadiac-Piase^ia  thii  vohisss. 
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pose  was  be  made  a  Spirit  of  Reaton»  and  not  a  Ma- 
chine of  Instinct?  Man  must  obey;  or  wherefore 
has  he  a  conscience  ?  The  powers,  which  create  this 
difficulty,  contain  its  solution  likewise:  for  their  ser- 
vice  is  perfect  freedom.  And  whatever  law  or  sys- 
tem of  law  compels  any  other  service,  disennoblee 
our  nature,  leagues  itself  with  the  animal  against  the 
godlike,  kills  in  us  the  very  principle  of  joyous  well- 
doing, and  fights  against  humanity. 

By  the  application  of  these  principles  U>  the  social 
state  there  arises  the  following  system,  which  as  far 
as  respects  its  Hrst  grounds  is  developed  the  most 
fully  by  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  his  work  Du  Conlrat  Social. 
If  then  no  individual  possesses  the  right  of  prescrib- 
ing any  thing  to  another  individual,  the  rule  of  which 
is  not  contained  in  their  common  Reason,  Society, 
which  is  but  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  can  com- 
municate this  right  to  no  one.  Itcaimot  possibly  make 
that  rightful  which  the  higher  and  inviolable  law  of 
human  nature  declares  contradictory  and  uivjust. 
But  concerning  Right  and  Wrong,  the  Reason  of 
each  and  every  man  is 'the  competent  judge :  for  how 
ehe  could  he  be  an  amenable  Being,  or  the  proper 
subject  of  any  law  ?  This  Reason,  therefore,  in  any 
one  man,  cannot  even  in  the  social  state  be  rightfully 
subjugated  to  the  Reason  of  any  other.  Neither  an 
individual,  nor  yet  the  whole  multitude  which  con- 
stitutes the  state,  can  possess  the  right  of  compelling 
him  to  do  any  thing,  of  which  it  cannot  be  demon- 
strated that  his  own  Reason  must  join  in  prescribing 
it.  If  therefore  society  is  to  be  under  a  rightful  con- 
stitution of  government,  and  one  that  can  impose  on 
rational  Beings  a  true  and  moral  obligation  to  obey 
it,  it  must  be  framed  on  such  principles  that  every 
individual  follows  his  own  Reason  while  he  obeys 
the  laws  of  the  constitution,  and  performs  the  will 
of  the  state  while  he  follows  the  dictates  of  his  own 
Reason.  This  is  expressly  asserted  by  Rousseau, 
who  states  the  problem  of  a  perfect  constitution  of 
govenmient  in  the  following  words:  Trouver  une 
forme  d*Associalion—par  laqueUe  chacun  s'  unistani 
^tous,n*obei$se  pourtant  quil  ltd  meine,  el  rette  ausn 
Ubere  qu'aupanaant,  L  e.  To  find  a  form  of  society 
according  to  which  each  one  uniting  with  the  whole 
shall  yet  obey  himself  only  and  remain  as  free  as 
before.  This  right  of  the  individual  to  retain  his 
whole  natural  independence,  even  in  the  social  state, 
is  absolutely  inalienable.  He  cannot  possibly  concede 
or  ^compromise  it :  for  this  very  Right  is  one  of  his 
most  sacred  Duties.  He  would  sin  against  himself, 
and  commit  high  treason  against  the  Reason  which 
the  Almighty  Creator  has  given  him,  if  he  dared 
abandon  its  exclusive  right  to  govern  his  actions. 

Laws  obligatory  on  the  conscience,  can  only  there- 
fore proceed  from  that  Reaison  which  remains  always 
one  and  the  same,  whether  it  speaks  through  this  or 
that  person :  like  the  voice  of  an  external  Ventrilo- 
quist, it  is  indifferent  from  whose  lips  it  appears  to 
come,  if  only  it  be  audible.  The  individuals  indeed 
are  subject  to  errors  and  passions,  and  each  mnii  has 
his  own  defects.  But  when  men  nre  Rf^^omblcHj  in 
person  or  by  real  representatives,  the  actions  and  re- 
actions of  individual  Self-love  balance  each  other; 


errors  are  neutralized  by  opposite  errors;  and  the 
winds  rushing  from  all  quarters  at  once  with  equal 
force,  produce  for  the  time  a  deep  calm,  during  which 
the  general  will  arising  from  the  general  Reason  dis- 
plays itselC  **It  is  fittest,"  says  Burke  himself,  (see 
his  Note  on  his  Motion  relative  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  Vol.  II.  Page  647,  4to.  Edit.)  •'  It  is  fit- 
test  that  sovereign  authority  should  be  exercised 
where  it  is  most  likely  to  be  aUended  with  the  most 
effectual  ofrrectives.  These  correctives  are  furnish- 
ed by  the  nature  and  course  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, and  by  the  infinitely  diversified  characters 
who  compose  the  two  Houses.  The  fulness,  the 
freedom,  and  pubUcity  of  discussion,  leave  it  easy  to 
distinguish  what  are  acts  of  power,  and  what  the 
determinations  of  equity  and  reason.  There  preju- 
dice corrects  prejudice,  and  the  different  asperities 
of  party  7.eal  mitigate  and  neutralize  each  other." 

This,  however,  as  my  readers  will  have  already 
detected,  is  no  longer  a  demonstrable  deduction  from 
Reason.  It  is  a  mere  probabiUly^  against  which  oth(ef 
probabilities  may  be  weighed :  as  the  lust  of  authority, 
the  contagious  nature  of  enthusiasm,  and  other  of 
the  acute  or  chronic  diseases  of  deliberative  assem- 
blies. But  which  of  these  results  is  the  more  proba- 
ble, the  correction  or  the  contagion  of  evil,  must 
depend  on  circumstances  and  grounds  of  expediency ; 
and  thus  we  already  find  ourselves  beyond  the 
magic  circle  of  tlie  pure  Reason,  and  within  the 
sphere  of  the  understanding  and  the  prudence.  Of 
this  important  fact  Rousseau  was  by  no  means  una- 
ware in  his  theory,  though  with  gross  inconsistency 
he  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  application  of  the 
tlieory  to  practice.  Ho  admits  the  possibility,  he  is 
compelled  by  History  to  allow  even  the  prd)abU%ly, 
that  the  rooBt  numerous  popular  assemblies,  nay  even 
whole  nations,  may  at  times  be  hurried  away  by  the 
same  passions,  and  under  the  dominion  of  a  common 
error.  This  will  of  all  is  then  of  no  more  value, 
than  the  humurs  of  any  one  individual :  and  must 
therefore  be  sacredly  disUnguished  from  the  pure 
will  which  flows  from  universal  Reason.  To  this 
point  then  I  entreat  the  Reader's  particular  attention : 
for  in  this  distinction,  established  by  Rousseau  him- 
self between  the  Vaionti  de  Tou$  and  the  Vdonli 
geTierale,  (i.  e.  between  the  collective  will,  and  a 
casual  overbalance  of  wills)  the  falsehood  or  iu>lhing- 
nesa  of  the  whole  system  becomes  manifest  For 
hence  it  follows,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that 
all  which  is  said  in  the  Control  Social  of  that  sove- 
reign will,  to  which  the  right  of  universal  legislation 
appertains,  applies  to  no  one  Human  Being,  lo  no 
Society  or  assemblage  of  Human  Beings,  and  least 
of  all  to  the  mixed  multitude  that  makes  up  tlie 
people:  but  entirely  and  exclusively  to  Reasom 
itself,  which,  it  is  true,  dwells  in  every  man  potev- 
tially,  but  actually  and  in  perfect  purity  is  found  in  no 
man  and  in  no  body  of  men.  This  distinction  tho 
latter  di.sciplcs  of  Rousseau  chose  completely  to  for- 
get and,  (a  far  more  melancholy  case  .^  the  constituent 
legislators  of  France  Ibrgol  it  likewise.  With  a 
wretched  parrotry  they  wrote  and  harangued  with- 
out ceasing  of  the  Volonti  generate — the  inalienable 
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savtreignty  of  the  people :  and  by  these  high-«ound- 
ing  phrases  led  on  the  vain,  ignorant,  and  intoxicated 
populace  to  wild  excesses  and  wilder  expectations, 
which  entailing  on  them  the  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
ment cleared  the  way  lor  military  despotism,  for  the 
Satanic  Government  of  Horror  under  the  Jacobins, 
and  of  Terror  under  the  Corsican. 

Luther  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  consequences 
of  the  doctrines  into  which  indignant  pity  and  abstract 
ideas  of  right  had  hurried  him — to  see,  to  fetract,  and 
to  oppose  them.  If  the  same  had  been  the  lot  of 
Rousseau,  I  doubt  no\  that  his  conduct  would  have 
been  the  same.  In  his  whole  system  there  is  be- 
yond controvery  much  that  is  true  and  well  reasoned, 
if  only  its  application  be  not  extended  farther  than 
the  nature  of  the  case  permits.  But  then  we  shall 
find  that  little  or  nothing  is  won  by  it  for  the  institu- 
tions of  society :  and  least  of  all  for  the  constitution 
6f  Governments,  the  Theory  of  which  it  was  his  wish 
to  ground  on  it  Apply  his  principles  to  any  case,  in 
which  the  sacred  and  inviolable  Laws  of  Morality 
are  immediately  interested,  all  becomes  just  and  per- 
tinent No  power  on  earth  can  obligo  me  to  act 
against  my  conscience.  No  magistrate,  no  monarch, 
no  legislature,  can  without  tyranny  compel  me  to  do 
anything  which  the  acknowledged  laws  of  God  have 
forbidden  me  to  do.  So  act  that  thou  roayest  be  able, 
without  involving  any  contradiction,  to  will  that  the 
maxim  of  thy  conduct  should  be  the  law  of  all  intel- 
ligent Beings  —  is  the  one  universal  and  sufficient 
principle  and  guide  of  morality.  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  ohject  of  morality  is  not  the  outward  act, 
but  the  internal  maxim  of  our  actions.  And  so  far  it 
is  infallible.  But  with  what  show  of  Reason  can  we 
pretend,  from  a  principle  by  which  we  are  to  detei^ 
mine  the  purity  of  our  motives,  to  deduce  the  form 
and  matter  of  a  rightful  Government  the  main  oflice 
of  which  is  to  regulate  the  outward  actions  of  parti- 
cular bodies  of  men,  according  to  their  particular  ctr- 
cnmstances?  Can  we  hope  better  of  constitutions 
framed  by  ourselves,  than  of  that  which  was  given 
by  Almighty  Wisdom  itself?  The  laws  of  the  He- 
brew commonwealth,  which  flowed  from  the  pure 
Reason,  remain  and  are  immutable ;  but  the  regula- 
tions dictated  by  Prudence,  though  by  the  Divine 
prudence,  and  though  given  in  thunder  from  the 
Mount,  have  passed  away;  and  while  they  lasted, 
were  binding  only  for  that  one  state,  the  particular 
circumstances  of  which  rendered  them  expedient 

Rousseau  indeed  asserts,  that  there  is  an  inaliena- 
ble sovereignty  inherent  in  every  human  being  pos- 
eessed  of  Reason :  and  from  this  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  qf  1791  deduce,  that  the  people  itself  is 
its  own  sole  rightful  legislator,  and  at  most  dare  only 
recede  so  far  from  its  right  as  to  delegate  to  chosen 
deputies  the  power  of  representing  and  declaring  the 
general  will.  But  this  is  wholly  without  proof:  for 
it  has  already  been  fully  shown,  that  according  to  the 
principle  out  of  which  this  consequence  is  attempted 
to  be  drawn,  it  is  not  the  actual  man,  but  the  abstract 
Reason  alone,  that  is  the  sovereign  and  rightful  Law- 
giver. The  confusion  of  two  things  so  different  is  so 
I  on  error,  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  could 


scarce  proceed  a  step  in  their  declaration  of  rigfefc^ 
without  some  glaring  inconsistency.  Children  are 
excluded  from  all  political  power— are  they  not  hu- 
man beings  in  whom  the  faculty  of  Reason  residn! 
Yes !  bat  in  them  the  faculty  is  not  yet  adequately 
developed.  But  are  not  gross  ignorance,  inveterate 
superstition,  and  the  habitual  tyranny  of  passion  and 
sensuality,  equal  preventives  of  the  developeraeni, 
equal  impediments  to  the  rightful  exercise  of  the 
Reason,  as  childhood  and  early  youth  ?  Who  woold 
not  rely  on  the  judgment  of  a  well-educated  Erffish 
lad,  bred  in  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  ^mily,  ifl 
preference  to  that  of  a  brutal  Russian,.who  belieTn 
that  he  can  scourge  his  wooden  idol  into  good  htunor. 
or  attributes  to  himself  the  merit  of  perpetual  prayer, 
when  he  has  fastened  the  petitions,  which  hii  prieit 
has  written  for  him,  on  the  wings  of  a  windmill! 
Again :  women  are  likewise  excluded— a  full  half. 
and  that  assuredly  the  most  innocent  the  most  amia- 
ble half,  of  the  whole  human  race,  is  excluded,  and 
this  too  by  a  constitution  which  boasts  to  have  no 
other  foundations  but  those  of  universal  Rcssod!  I> 
Reason  then  an  affair  of  sex  ?  No !  but  ^i-omen  are 
commonly  in  a  state  oH  dependence,  and  are  not  likelj 
to  exercise  their  Reason  with  freedom.  Well!  and 
does  not  this  ground  of  exclusion  apply  with  equal  or 
greater  force  to  the  poor,  to  the  infirm,  to  men  in  em- 
barrassed circumstances,  to  all  in  short  whoM  main- 
tenance, be  it  scanty  or  be  it  ample,  depends  on  the 
will  of  others  ?  How  far  are  we  to  go  ?  Where 
must  we  stop?  What  classes  should  we  admit f 
Whom  must  we  disfmnchise  ?  The  objecla,  concern- 
ing whom  wo  are  to  determine  these  qoestioM,  are 
all  human  beings  and  diflerencod  from  each  other  bjr 
degrees  only,  these  degrees  too  oftentimes  changing. 
Yet  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  system  rests  ia, 
that  Reason  is  not  susceptible  of  degree.  Nothing 
therefore,  which  subsists  wholly  in  degrees,  the 
changes  of  which  do  not  obey  any  necessary  law,  can 
be  subjects  of  pure  science,  or  determmable  by  mere 
Reason.  For  these  things  we  must  rely  on  our  f* 
derstandings,  enlightened  by  past  experience  and 
immediate  observation,  and  determining  oar  choice 
by  comparisons  of  expediency. 

It  is  therefore  altogether  a  mistaken  notion,  thai 
the  theory  which  would  deduce  the  social  Righ»  ^ 
Man  and  the  sole  rightful  form  of  government  from 
principles  of  Reason,  involves  a  necessary  prefereof* 
of  the  democratic,  or  even  the  representative,  coosD- 
tutions.  Accordingly,  several  of  the  French  econo- 
mists, although  devotees  of  Rousseau  and  the  ^y^ 
cratic  system,  and  assuredly  not  the  least  respectable 
of  their  party  either  in  morals  or  in  intellect;  and 
these  too,  men  who  lived  and  wrote  under  the  on- 
limited  monarchy  of  France,  and  who  were  therefore 
well  acquainted  with  the  evils  connected  with  ^ 
system ;  did  yet  declare  themselves  for  a  pure  "on- 
archy  in  preference  to  the  aristocratic,  the  popcW* 
or  the  mixed  form.  These  men  argued,  that  no  other 
laws  being  allowable  but  those  which  are  demon*''*' 
bly  just  and  founded  in  the  simplest  ideas  of  Rw«oO' 
and  of  which  every  man's  reason  is  the  compete 
judge,  it  is  indifferent  whether  one  man,  or  one  of 
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more  aasembliefl  of  men,  give  form  and  publicity  to 
ihem.  For  being  matters  of  pure  and  simple  science, 
ihey  require  no  experience  in  order  to  see  their  Truth, 
and  among  an  enlightened  people,  by  whom  this  sys-  I 
tern  had  been  once  solemnly  adopted,  no  sovereign  I 
^vould  dare  to  make  other  laws  than  those  of  Reason,  i 
They  further  contend,  that  if  the  people  were  no*  en- 
lightened,  a  purely  popular  govenment  could  not  co- 
exJHt  with  this  system  of  absolute  justice ;  and  if  it 
were  adequately  enlightened,  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  would  supply  the  place  of  formal  representa- 
tion,  while  the  form  of  the  government  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  its  princi- 
ples. This  they  entitle  /c  Despotitme  legal  »ous  V Em- 
pire de  V Evidence.  (The  best  statement  of  the  the- 
ory thus  modified,  may  be  found  in  Mercier  de  la  Ri- 
viertt  Vordre  naturel  et  esseniiel  de$  societis  pditiques.) 
From  the  proofs  adduced  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
to  which  many  others  might  be  added,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  aterming  that  this  latter  party  are  the  more 
consistent  reasoners. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  influence  of  these 
writings  contributed  greatly,  not  indeed  to  raise  the 
present  emperor,  but  certainly  to  reconcile  a  numer- 
ous class  of  politicians  to  his  unlimited  authority :  and 
as  ftr  as  his  lawless  passion  fur  war  and  conquest  al- 
lov^  him  to  govern  according  to  any  principles,  he 
favors  those  of  the  physiocratic  philosophers.  His 
early  education  must  have  given  him  a  predilection 
for  a  theor}'  conducted  throughout  with  mathematical 
precision ;  its  very  simplicity  promised  the  readiest 
and  most  commodious  machine  for  despotism,  for  it 
moulds  a  nation  into  as  calculable  a  power  as  an 
army ;  while  the  stem  and  seeming  greatness  of  the 
whole,  and  its  mock-elevation  above  human  feelings, 
flattered  his  pride,  hardened  his  conscience,  and  aid- 
ed the  efibrts  of  self-delusion.  Reason  is  the  sole 
sovereign,  the  only  rightful  legislator :  but  Reason  to 
act  on  man  must  be  impersonated.  The  Providence 
which  had  so  marvellously  raised  and  supported  him, 
had  marked  bim  out  for  the  representative  of  Reason, 
and  had  armed  him  with  irresistible  force,  in  order  to 
realize  its  laws.  In  Him  therefore  Mioirr  becomes 
Right,  and  iii»  cause  and  that  of  destiny  (or  as  the 
wretch  now  chooses  to  word  it,  exchanging  blind 
nonseflse  for  staring  blasphemy)  ni3  cause  and  the 
cause  of  God  are  one  and  the  same.  Excellent  pos- 
tulate fbt  a  choleric  and  self-willed  tyrant!  What 
avails  the  impoverishment  of  a  few  thousand  raer- 
chanu  and  manufacturers  ?  What  even  the  general 
wretchedness  of  millions  of  perishable  men,  for  a 
short  generation?  Should  these  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  chosen  conqueror,  the  "  Innovator  Mundi,  et  SlU' 
par  Sitculorum,"  or  prevent  a  constitution  of  things, 
which  erected  on  intellectual  and  perfect  foundations, 
^'groweth  not  old,"  but  like  the  etemalJustice,  of 
which  it  is  the  living  image, 

"may  deipise 

T!»«  tUokea  of  Fate,  and  *ee  the  World'*  laat  hour!*' 
For  Justice,  austere   unrelenting  Justice,  is  every 
where  held  up  as  the  one  thing  needful:  and  the 
only  duty  of  the  citizen,  in  fulfilling  which  he  obeys 
all  the  laws,  is  not  to  encroach  on  another's  sphere 


of  action.  The  greatest  possible  happiness  of  a  peo- 
ple is  not,  according  to  thi«  system,  the  object  of  a 
governor ;  bat  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  all,  by  co- 
ercing within  the  requisite  bounds  the  freedom  of 
each.  Whatever  a  government  does  more  than  this, 
comes  of  evil:  end  its  best  employment  is  the  repeal 
of  laws  and  regulations,  not  the  establishment  of  them. 
Each  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  happiness, 
and  to  himself  must  it  therefore  be  entrusted.  Re- 
move all  the  interferences  of  positive  statutes,  all  mo- 
nopoly, all  bounties,  all  prohibitions,  and  all  encour- 
agements of  importation  and  exportation,  of  particular 
growth  and  particular  manufactures:  let  the  Reve 
nues  of  the  State  be  taken  at  once  from  the  Produce 
of  the  Soil;  and  ell  things  will  find  their  level,  ah 
irregularities  will  correct  each  other,  and  an  inde- 
structible cycle  of  harmonious  motions  take  place  in 
the  moral  equally  as  in  the  natural  world.  The  bu- 
siness of  the  Governor  is  to  watch  incessantly,  that 
the  State  shall  remain  composed  of  individuals,  act^ 
ing  as  individuals,  by  which  alone  the  freedom  of  all 
can  bo  secured.  Its  duty  is  to  take  care  that  itself 
remain  tho  sole  collective  power,  and  that  all  the 
citizens  should  enjoy  the  same  rights,  and  without 
distinction  be  subject  to  the  wme  duties. 

Splendid  promises!  Can  any  thing  appear  more 
equitable  than  the  last  proposition,  the  equality  of 
rights  and  duties  7  Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more 
simple  in  the  idea?  But  the  execution — 7  let  the 
four  or  five  quarto  volumes  of  the  Conscript  Code  be 
the  comment!  But  as  briefly  as  possible  I  shall  prove, 
tliat  this  system,  as  an  exclusive  toUil,  is  under  any 
form  impracticable ;  and  that  if  it  were  realized,  and 
ns  far  as  it  were  realized,  it  would  necessarily  lead 
to  general  barbarism  and  the  most  grinding  oppres- 
sion ;  and  that  the  final  result  of  a  general  attempt  to 
introduce  it.  must  be  a  military  despotism  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  safely  of  mankind.  That  Reason 
should  be  our  guide  and  governor  is  an  undeniable 
Truth,  an«l  all  our  notion  of  right  and  wrong  is  built 
thereon :  for  the  wholo  moral  nature  of  man  originated 
and  subsists  in  his  Reason.  From  Reason  alone  can 
we  derive  the  principles  which  our  Undentandings 
are  to  apply,  the  Ideal  to  which  by  means  of  our  Un- 
derstandinga  we  should  endeavor  to  approximate. 
This  however  gives  no  proof  that  Reason  alone  ought 
to  govern  and  direct  human  beings,  either  as  Individ- 
uals or  as  States.  It  ought  not  to  do  this,  because  it 
cannot  The  Laws  of  Reasbn  are  unable  to  satisfy 
the  first  conditions  of  Human  Society.  We  will  ad- 
mit that  the  shortest  code  of  law  is  the  best,  and  that 
the  citizen  finds  himself  roost  at  ease  where  the  Go- 
vernment least  intermeddles  with  his  affiiirs,  and 
confines  its  efibrts  to  the  preservation  of  public  tran- 
quillity—we will  suffer  this  to  pass  at  present  undis- 
puted, though  the  examples  of  England,  and  before 
the  late  events,  of  Holland  and  Switzerland,  (surely 
the  three  happiest  nations  of  the  world)  to  which  per- 
haps we  might  add  the  major  part  of  the  former  Ger- 
man free  towns,  furnish  stubborn  facts  in  presimip- 
tion  of  the  contrary— yet  still  the  proof  is  wanting 
that  the  first  and  most  general  applications  and  exer- 
tions of  the  power  of  man  can  be  definitely  regulated 
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by  Reason  unaided  by  the  positive  and  conventional 
laws  in  the  formation  of  which  the  Understanding 
must  be  our  guide,  and  which  become  just  because 
they  happen  to  l)e  expedient. 

The  chief  object  for  which  men  first  fonned  them- 
selves into  a  State  was  not  the  protection  of  their 
lives  but  of  their  property.  Where  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  climate  precludes  all  property  but  personal, 
and  permits  that  only  in  its  simplest  forms,  as  in 
Greenland,  men  remain  in  the  domestic  state  and 
fonn  Neighborhoods,  but  not  Governments.  And  in 
North  America,  the  Chiefs  appear  to  exercise  govem- 
inent  in  those  tribes  only  which  possess  individual 
Ended  property.  Among  the  rest  the  Chief  is  their 
General ;  but  government  is  exercised  only  in  Fami- 
lies by  the  Fathers  of  Families.  But  where  individ- 
ual landed  property  exists,  there  must  be  inequality 
of  property:  the  nature  of  the  earth  and  the  nature 
of  the  mind  unite  to  make  the  contrary  impossible. 
But  to  suppose  the  Land  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  the  labor  and  the  produce  to  be  equally  divided 
among  all  the  Members  of  the  State,  involves  more 
than  one  contradiction :  for  it  could  not  subsist  with- 
out gross  injustice,  except  where  the  Reason  of  all 
and  of  each  was  absolute  master  of  the  selfish  pas- 
sions of  sloth,  envy,  &c. :  and  yet  the  same  state 
would  preclude  the  greater  part  of  the  means  by 
which  the  Reason  of  man  is  developed.  In  what- 
ever state  of  society  you  would  place  it,  finom  the 
most  savage  to  the  most  refined,  it  would  be  found 
equally  unjust  and  impossible ;  and  were  there  a  race 
of  men.  a  country,  and  a  climate,  that  permitted  such 
an  order  of  things,  the  same  causes  would  render  all 
Government  superfluous.  To  property,  therefore,  and 
to  its  inequalities,  all  human  laws  directly  or  indi- 
rectly relate,  which  would  not  bo  equally  laws  in  the 
state  of  Nature.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  the 
Right  of  Property*  from  pure  Reason.  The  utmost 
which  Reason  could  give  would  be  a  property  in  the 
formn  of  things,  as  far  as  the  forms  were  produced  by 
individual  power.  In  the  matter  it  could  give  no 
property.  We  regard  angels,  and  glorified  spirits  as 
Beings  of  pure  Reason:  and  whoever  thought  of  pro- 
perty in  Heaven  ?  Even  the  simplest  and  most  moral 
Ibrm  of  it,  namely,  Marriage,  (we  know  from  the 
highest  authority)  is  excluded  from  the  state  of  pure 
reason.  Rousseau  himself  expressly  admits,  that  Pro- 
perty cannot  be  deduced  from  the  Laws  of  Reason 
and  Ntttare ;  and  he  ought  therefore  to  have  admitted 
at  the  same  time,  thot  his  whole  theory  was  a  thing 
of  air.  In  the  most"  respectable  point  of  view  he 
toold  regard  his  system  as  analogous  to  Geometry. 
(If  indeed  it  be  purely  scientific,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?)  Geometry  holds  forth  an  Ideal  which 
can  never  be  fully  realized  in  Nature,  even  because 


*  I  msao.  practicallj  and  with  the  ioequslities  inseparable 
from  the  sciuul  cxisieDce  of  Property.  Abstractedlr,  th« 
Right  to  Property  n  deducible  from  the  Freo-ageocy  of  mao. 
If  lo  act  fisdy  be  a  Ri«ht,  a  spktre  of  action  nrast  bo  ao  too. 


it  is  Nature :  because  bodies  are  more  than  extenscRx 
and  to  pure  extension  of  space,  only  the  matbemauo^ 
theorems  wholly  correspond.  I n  the  same  manner  iac 
moral  laws  of  the  intellectual  world,  as  far  as  ther  v* 
deducible  from  pure  Intellect,  ore  never  perfetiJy  k^ 
piicable  to  our  mixed  and  sensitive  nature,  bectiiie 
Man  is  something  besides  Reason ;  because  his  Rem  . 
never  acts  by  itself,  but  must  clothe  itself  in  iherut^ 
stance  of  individual  Understanding  and  specific  Il<..- 
nation,  in  order  to  become  a  reality  and  an  ohy.ci « 
consciousness  and  experience.  It  hiU  be  seen  ttn^ 
*  after  that  together  with  this,  the  key-etone  of  the  ar  -i:.  | 
the  greater  port  and  the  most  specious  of  the  popLl^r  | 
arguments  in  fiivor  of  universal  sufintge,  fall  in  ui. 
are  crushed.  I  will  mention  one  only  at  presto: 
Major  Cartwright,  in  his  deduction  of  the  Ruzb^o:  i 
the  Subject  from  Principles,  **  not  stisceptible  of  proof. 
being  self-evident — ^if  one  of  which  be  violated  C 
are  shaken."  affirms  (Principle  96th;  though  ibe 
greater  port  indeed  are  moral  aphorisms,  or  bko^ 
assertions,  not  scientific  principles)  *'that  a  powet 
which  otight  never  to  be  used  ought  never  n>  exat-" 
Again  he  affirms  that "  Laws  to  bind  all  most  be  »- 
sented  to  by  all,  and  consequently  every  man.  eveo 
the  poorest,  has  an  equal  right  to  suiTrage  :**  and  \^ 
for  an  additional  reason,  because  "  all  without  excep> 
tion  ore  capable  of  feeling  happiness  or  misery,  at. 
cordingly  as  they  are  well  or  ill-governed."  But  are 
they  not  then  capable  of  feeling  happineos  or  miscr/ 
according  as  they  do  or  do  not  possess  the  means  ot  t 
comfortable  subsistence  ?  and  who  is  the  judge,  vibai 
is  a  comfortable  subsistence,  but  the  man  himself ' 
Might  not  then,  on  the  same  or  equivalent  princi;ile«. 
a  Leveller  construct  a  right  to  equal  property  ?  Tie 
inhabitants  of  this  country  without  property  feiB. 
doubtless,  a  great  minority :  each  of  these  has  a  ii|iu 
to  a  Buflrage,  and  the  richest  man  to  no  more:  and  the 
object  of  this  sufifrage  is,  that  each  individual  msj 
secure  himself  a  true  efficient  Representative  of  bs 
Will.  Ilera  then  is  a  legal  power  of  aboIishiDg  or 
equalizing  property:  and  according  to  himselCs 
potoer  which  ought  never  to  be  need  ought  not  to 
cxisL 

Therefore,  unless  he  carries  his  system  to  the 
whole  length  of  common  labor  and  common  poaw- 
sion,  a  right  to  universal  sufiTroge  cannot  exist ;  but  if 
rK)t  to  universal  suffrage,  there  con  exist  no  natard 
right  to  suffrage  at  all.  In  whatever  way  he  niwiU 
obviate  this  objection,  he  must  admit  eipedinsce 
founded  on  experience  and  particular  circomstancn, 
which  will  vary  in  every  different  nation,  and  m  ibf 
same  nation  at  different  times,  as  the  maxim  of  all 
JiCgislation  and  the  ground  of  all  Legislative  Power. 
For  his  universal  principles,  as  far  as  they  are  prina- 
pies  and  universal,  necessarily  suppose  uniform  and 
perfect  subjects,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Umf 
of  pure  Geometry  and  (I  trust)  in  the  Reoliiicml 
Heaven,  but  never,  never  in  creattues  of  flesh  ao<i 
blood. 
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ESSAY  I.* 

ON  THE  ERRORS  OF  PARTY  SPIRIT :  OR 
EXTREMES  MEET. 


"  And  it  was  no  wonder  if  lonie  good  anJ  innocent  mon,  e*- 
peciallr  such  aa  he  (Licktfoot)  who  was  generally  more 
eoDcerned  about  what  was  done  in  Judea  many  centariea 
a^o,  than  what  waa  transacted  in  hia  own  time  in  his  own 
couoiry— it  10  no  wonder  if  tome  soch  were  for  a  while 
borne  away  to  the  approval  of  opinions  which  they  after 
more  wdate  refl(>ction  dinowned.  Yet  his  innocency  from 
any  aelf-intereit  or  design,  together  with  hia  learning,  se- 
cured him  from  the  extravagancies  of  demagog ues,  the  peo- 
ple's oracles." LIGHTFOOT'S  fVarkt,  Publisher' • 

Trtft*  to  the  Reader. 

I  HATE  never  seen  M^jor  Cartwright,  much  leas  en* 
joy  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance;  but  I  know 
enough  of  hia  character  from  the  testimony  of  others 
and  Irom  his  own  writings,  to  respect  his  talents,  and 
revere  the  purity  of  his  motives.  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded, that  there  are  few  better  men,  few  more  fer- 
vent or  disinterested  adherents  of  their  country  or 
the  laws  of  their  country,  of  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  of  whatsoever  things  are  honorable  I  It  would 
give  me  great  pain  should  I  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
troduced, disrespectfully,  a  name,  which  from  my 
early -youth  I  never  h^ard  mentioned  without  a  feel- 
ing of  afiectionate  admiration.  I  have  indeed  quoted 
from  this  venerable  patriot,  as  from  the  most  respect- 
able English  advocate  for  the  Theory  which  derives 
the  rights  of  government,  and  the  duties  of  obedi- 
ence to  it,  exclusively  from  principles  oi^ure  Rea- 
son. It  was  of  consequence  to  my  cause  that  I 
should  not  be  thought  to  have  been  waging  war 
against  a  straw  image  of  my  own  setting  up,  or  even 
against  a  foreign  idol  that  had  neither  worehippers 
nor  advoca^  in  our  own  country ;  and  it  was  not 
leas  my  object  to  keep  my  discussion  aloof  from  those 
passioos,  which  more  unpopular  names  might  have 
excited.  I  therefore  introduce  the  name  of  Cart- 
wright,  as  I  had  previously  done  that  of  Luther,  in 
order  to  give  every  iiiir  advantage  to  a  theory,  which 
I  thought  it  of  importance  to  confute ;  and  as  an  in- 
stance that  though  the  system  might  be  made  tempt- 
ing to  the  Vulgar,  yet  that,  taken  unmixed  and  entire, 
it  was  chiefly  fascinating  for  lofty  and  imaginative 
spirits,  who  mistook  their  own  virtues  and  powers  for 
the  average  character  of  men  in  general. 


*  With  thia  Emay  commences  the  apcond  volame  of  the 
Eoflish  edition  of  The  Friend^  to  which  the  following  quo- 
tation is  prefixed  as  a  motto : 

Insolens,  mohercule  foret,  omnia  urbis  alicujus  sdiRcia  di- 
ruerc,  bd  Jtoc  solum  ut.  iiiidem  postea  meliori  ordine  et  forma 
exTructis,  ejus  platea?  pulchinres  nvaderent.  At  certe  non  in* 
solena  est  domtnum  unius  domua  ad  illam  deslraendam  adlior- 
lari,  ut  ejus  loco  moliorpm  tndifiret.  Immo  sappe  raulli  hoc 
faccro  cogunter  nempo  cum  ip(1««  habcnt  vetustate  jam  fatii!- 
cenU:«,  ve)  qun  infirmifi  fiindHmpntis  supentructs  ruinam 
-CARTESIUS  d«  Methodo. 
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Neither  by  feir  statements  nor  by  fiiir  reasoning, 
should  I  ever  give  offence  to  M^jor  Cartwright  him- 
self, nor  to  his  judicious  friends.  If  I  am  in  danger 
of  q^nding  them,  it  must  arise  from  one  or  other  of 
two  causes ;  either  that  I  have  falsely  represented  his 
principles,  or  his  motives  enU  the  tendency  of  his 
writings.  In  the  book  from  which  I  quoted  ;  *  The 
People's  Barrier  against  undue  Influence,  &c."  the 
only  one  of  Major  Cartwright's  which  I  possess)  I  am 
conscious  that  there  are  tix  foundations  stated  of  con- 
stitutional Government  Therefore,  it  may  be  urged, 
the  Author  cannot  be  justly  classed  with  those  who 
deduce  our  social  Rights  and  cdnrelative  Duties  ex- 
clusively from  principles  of  pure  Reason,  or  unavoid- 
able conclusions  from  such.  My  answer  is  ready. 
Of  these  six  foundations  three  are  but  diflferent  words 
for  one  and  the  same,  viz.  the  Law  of  Reason,  the 
Law  of  God,  and  firat  Principles:  and  the  three  that 
remain  cannot  be  taken  as  different,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  afterwards  affirmed  to  be  of  no  validity  except  as 
far  as  they  are  evidently  deduced  from  the  former; 
that  is,  from  the  Principles  implanted  by  God  in  tlie 
universal  Reason  of  man.  These  three  latter  foun- 
dations are,  the  general  customs  of  the  realm,  parti- 
cular customs,  and  acts  of  Parliament  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  Author  had  not  used  his  terms  in 
the  precise  and  single  sense  in  which  they  are  defined 
in  my  former  Essay :  and  that  self-evident  Principles 
may  be  meant  to  include  the  dictates  of  manifest 
Expedience,  the  Inductions  of  the  Understanding  as 
well  as  the  Prescripts  of  the  pure  Reason.  But  no ! 
Major  Cartwright  has  guarded  against  the  possibility 
of  this  ipterpretation,  and  has  expressed  himself  as  de- 
cisively, and  with  as  much  warmth,  against  founding 
Oovemmenti  on  grounds  of  Expedience,  as  the  Edi- 
tor of  The  Friend  has  done  against  founding  MoraKty 
on  the  same.  Euclid  himself  could  not  have  defined 
his  words  more  sternly  within  the  limit  of  pure  Sci- 
*ence:  For  inrilance.  see  the  Ist,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  pri- 
mary Rules.  "  A  Principle  is 'a  manifest  and  simple 
proposition  comprehending  a  certain  Truth.  Princi- 
ples are  the  proof  of  every  thing :  but  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  external  proof,  being  self^vident  If  one 
Principle  be  violated,  all  are  shaken.  Against  him, 
who  denies  Principles,  all  dispute  is  useless,  and  rea- 
son uninielligible,  or  disallowed,  so  far  as  he  denies 
them.  The  Laws  of  Nature  are  immutable."  Nei- 
ther could  Rousseau  himself  (or  his  predecessors,  the 
fifth-Monarchy  Men)  have  more  nakedly  or  emphati- 
cally identified  the  foundations  of  government  in  the 
concrete  with  tho!<ie  of  religion  ami  morality  in  the 
abstract:  see  Major  Cartwright's  Primary  Rules  from 
31  to  39.  and  from  44  to  83.  In  those  it  is  aflinned  : 
that  the  lepislalive  Rights  of  Every  Citizen  are  in- 
herent in  his  nature;  that  being  natural  Rights  they 
must  be  eq cud  in  all  men ;  that  a  natural  right  is  that 
right  which  a  Citizen  claims  as  being  a  Man,  and 
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that  it  hath  do  other  foundation  but  his  Personality  or 
Reason ;  that  Projjerty  can  neither  increase  or  modify 
any  legislalive  Ki5ht;  that  every  one  Man,  however 
rich,  to  have  any  more  ihan  one  \'ote,  is  against  na- 
tural Justice,  and  an  evil  measure ;  that  it  is  better 
ibr  a  nation  lo  endure  all  adverhilics,  than  to  assent 
to  one  evil  measure ;  that  to  be  free  is  to  be  governed 
by  Laws,  to  which  we  have  ootaelvet  assented,  either 
in  Penon  or  by  Representatives,  ibr  whose  election 
we  have  actually  voted ;  that  all  not  having  a  right 
of  Suffrage  are  Slaves,  and  that  a  va&t  majority  of 
the  People  of  Great  Britain  are  Slaves !  To  prove 
the  total  coincidence  of  Mnjor  Cartwright's  Theory 
witli  that  which  I  have  stated  (and  I  trust  confuted) 
in  the  preceding  Number,  it  only  remoins  Ibr  me  to 
prove,  that  the  former,  equally  with  the  latter,  con- 
founda  the  sufficiency  of  the  conscience  to  make 
every  person  a  moral  and  amenable  Being,  with  the 
■nfficiency  of  judgment  and  experience  requisite  to 
the  exercise  of  poUtioal  Right  A  single  quotation 
will  place  this  oat  af  all  doubt,  which  from  its  length 
I  shall  insert  in  a  Note.* 

Great  stress,  indeed,  is  laid  on  the  authority  of  our 
ancient  Laws,  both  in  this  and  the  other  works  of  our 
patriotic  author;  and  whatever  his  system  may  be,  it 
is  impoesible  not  to  feel,  that  the  author  himself  pos- 
■evoe  the  heart  of  a  genuine  Englishman.  But  still 
his  system  can  neither  be  changed  nor  modified  by 
these  appeals:  for  among  tlie  primary  maxima,  which 
form  the  ground-woi^  of  it,  we  are  informed  not  only 

*  "  Bot  theequalitr  (obtenro.  that  Major  Cartwriglit  ii  here 
vpeakinf  o(  the  natural  right  to  oniver-oal  SuiTragc  end  coo- 
sequcDlIr  of  the  univerial  rt^ht  of  elisibility,  as  well  as  of 
•leetioo,  independeat  of  character  or  property)— the  equaUty 
aad  difoitf  of  human  nature  in  all  men,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
if  placed  in  the  hiyhoft  point  of  view  by  St.  Paul,  when  b6 
reprehendfl  the  Corinthian  boUevera  for  their  liligatiooa  one 
with  another,  in  the  Coarta  of  Law  where  onbelieTora  pre- 
sided ;  and  as  an  anr unient  of  the  eompelencw  ef  all  men  to 
judge  for  tbemaelTeB,  he  alludci  to  that  elevation  in  (he  kinfr- 
dom  of  heaven  which  ij  promivd  to  evL'ry  man  who  ahail  be 
▼irtuouB.  in  the  language  of  that  time,  a  Saint.  '  Do  ye  not 
know,*  Myi  he, '  that  the  Sainta  shall  judge  the  world  1  And 
if  thaworU  shall  be  judged  by  you,  are  ye  unworthy  to 
judge  the  smalieit  matters  1  Know  ye  not  that  ye  shall  judge 
the  angels  ?  How  much  more  things  that  pertain  to  this 
UfsV  If  after  aoeh  authoritie*.  such  manifestations  of  troth 
as  tbeae.  any  Christian,  through  those  prc-judicos  which  afe 
the  effects  of  long  habits  of  iiuustice  and  opprrenioo,  and  teach 
as  to  *  despise  the  poor,'  shall  still  think  it  right  lo  exclude 
that  part  of  the  commonalty,  coniiiting  of  '  Tradesmen,  .4r- 
tiJUtrs,  and  I^aborers,^  or  any  of  them,  from  voting  in  elec- 
tioM  of  morobem  to  serve  in  parliament,  I  must  sincerely 
lament  such  a  persuasion  as  a  misfortune  both  to  himself  and 
his  country.  And  if  any  man,  (not  having  given  himself  the 
trouble  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  tkripture  be  an  author- 
ity, but  who.  oovertbeless.  is  a  fi^iend  to  the  rights  of  mankind) 
upon  grounds  of  mere  prudence,  policy,  or  expediency,  shall 
think  it  advisable  to  go  against  the  whole  cuncnt  of  our  con- 
stitutional and  law  maxims,  by  which  it  is  self-evident  that 
every  nan,  as  beina  a  man,  is  created  free,  bom  to  freedom, 
aad,  without  it,  a  Thins,  a  Slave,  a  Beast ;  and  shall  contend 
for  drawing  a  line  of  exclusion  at  freeholders  of  forty  pounds 
a  year,  or  forty  shillings  a  year,  or  house-holders,  or  jfot- 
Mlers,  so  that  all  who  are  below  that  line  shall  not  have  a 
vote  in  the  election  of  a  legblative  f  uardiaa,— whieh  is  taking 
from  a  eitisen  the  power  even  of  aelf-preaervation,-«uch  a 
■aaa.  I  venture  to  say,  is  bolder  than  he  who  wrestled  with  the 
angel;  for  he  wrestles  with  God  himself,  who  ostabliahed 
these  prineipUs  •»  the  eUmat  laws  ef  natmre,nn«r  to  be 
vioUtsd  by  any  of  his  Ciaatiirea.*' 


that  Law  in  the  abstract  is  the  periection  of  Reason: 
but  that  the  Law  of  God  and  the  Law  of  the  land 
are  all  one !  What  ?  The  statutes  againsi  Witches ' 
Or  those  bloody  Statutes  against  Papists,  the  aboiiiion 
of  which  gave  rise  to  the  infamous  RiolB  in  \7ti< ' 
Or  (in  the  author  s  own  opinion)  the  Statutes  of  Ih 
franchiseracnt  and  for  making  Parliaments  septen- 
nial ? — ^ay !  but  (Principle  28)  *'  an  onjost  Law  is  w 
Law :"  and  (P.  22.)  against  the  Law  of  Reason  neither 
prescription,  statute,  nor  custom,  may  prevail;  and  it 
any  such  be  brought  a^nst  it,  they  be  not  prescrp- 
lions,  statute,  nor  customs,  but  things  void:  sod  \V. 
29)  "  What  the  Parliament  doth  shall  be hoUenfor 
naught,  whensoever  it  shall  enact  that  which  is  oort- 
trary  to  a  natural  Right  r  We  dare  not  sosped  i 
grave  writer  of  such  egregioos  trifling,  as  to  mean  no 
more  by  these  assertions,  than  that  what  is  wrong  is 
not  right ;  and  if  more  than  this  be  meant,  it  mist )» 
that  the  subject  is  not  bound  to  obey  any  Act  of  Psr- 
liaroent,  which  according  to  his  own  conviction  en- 
trenches on  a  Principle  of  Natural  Right;  whicb  na- 
tural Rights  are,  as  we  have  aeen,  not  confined  to  iht 
man  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  are  made  to  con- 
fer universal  legislative  privileges  on  every  snbjert 
of  every  state,  and  of  the  extent  of  which  every  nno 
is  competent  to  judge,  who  is  competent  to  be  th<> 
object  of  Law  at  all,  i.  e.  every  man  who  has  not  hn 
his  Reason. 

in  the  statement  of  his  principles  therefore,  I  have 
not  misrepresented  Major  Cartwrigfat  Have  I  then 
endeavored  to  connect  public  odium  with  his  hoDorai 
name,  by  arraigning  hia  motives,  or  the  tendeocy  (A 
hia  Writings  ?  I'he  tendency  of  hia  Writings,  in  vr 
inmost  conscience  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  bannle*- 
and  I  dare  cite  them  in  confinaation  of  the  opinian^ 
which  it  was  the  object  of  my  introductoiy  Essayi  n^ 
establislutnd  as  an  additional  proof,  that  no  good  ibsl 
communicating  what  he  believes  to  be  the  Truth  (x 
the  sake  of  Truth  and  according  to  the  rales  of  Con- 
science, will  be  found  to  have  acted  injnriooaly  lotb^ 
peace  or  interesta  of  Society.  The  xeneimble  Snie- 
Moralist,  (for  this  ia  his  true  character,  and  in  this 
tide  ia  conveyed  the  whole  error  of  hia  syalem)  is  in- 
capable of  aiding  hia  arguments  by  the  poignaat  cso- 
diment  of  personal  slander,  incapable  of  appealing  *^ 
the  envy  of  the  multitude  by  bitter  declamation 
against  the  follies  and  oppresBions  of  the  bigfatf 
classes!  He  would  shrink  with  honor  froo-ih^ 
thought  of  adding  a  falae  and  unnatoral  inilnence  to 
the  cause  of  Truth  and  Justice,  by  details  of  present 
calamity  or  immediate  au&ring,  fiued  to  excite  the 
fury  of  the  multitude,  or  by  promiaea  of  turning  the 
current  of  the  public  Revenue  into  the  chanoekt  of 
individual  Distreas  and  Poverty,  so  aa  to  bribe  the 
populace  by  selfish  hopea !  Itdoea  not  beloog  tomen 


1 1  must  af  ain  remind  the  Reader,  that  these  Esnn  *w 
written  October,  1800.  If  M^jor  Cartwrighu  however,  wk* 
then  acted  io  a  diOercnt  spirit,  and  tampered  perMoally  vtU 
the  distresses,  ood  cooscquoot  irritability  of  tlie  ifnorsnJ,  ib« 
inconsistency  is  bis,  not  the  Author's.  If  wbst  I  theo  I*- 
lieved  and  avowed  nbould  now  appear  a  severe  satirs  in  tw 
shape  of  a  false  prophecy,  any  shame  I  roifrht  feel  for  mj  Un 
of  penetration  would  be  k»i  in  the  aiooeriij  of  my  ngnL 
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of  his  character  to  delude  the  oninstructed  into  the 
belief  that  their  shorteat  w*ay  of  obtaining  the  good 
thingB  of  this  life,  is  to  commence  bosy  Politicians, 
instead  of  remoiiUDg  industrious  Laborers.  He 
knows,  and  acta  on  the  knowledge,  thai  it  is  the  doty 
of  the  enlightened  Philanthropist  to  plead  for  the 
the  poor  and  ignorant,  not  to  them. 

No! — From  Works  written  and  published  under 
the  control  of  austere  principles,  and  at  the  impulse 
of  a  lofVy  and  generous  enthusiasm,  from  Works  ren- 
dered attractive  only  by  the  fervor  of  sincerity,  and 
imposing  only  by  the  Majesty  of  Plain  Dealings  no 
danger  will  be  apprehended  by  a  wise  man,  no  oi^ 
fence  received  by  a  good  man.  I  could  almost  ven- 
ture to  warrant  our  Patriot's  publications  iTmoxiouSf 
from  the  single  dicumstance  of  their  perfect  freedom 
from  perianal  themes  in  this  age  or  personalitt, 
this  age  of  literary  and  political  Gotstpingt  when 
the  meanest  insects  are  worshipped  with  a  sort  of 
Egyptian  superstition,  if  only  the  brainless  head  be 
atoned  for  fay  the  sting  of  personal  malignity  in  the 
tail ;  when  the  most  vapid  satires  have  beoome  the 
ofagects  of  a  keen  public  interest  purely  from  the 
number  of  contemporary  characters  named  in  the 
patch-work  Notes  (which  possess,  however,  the  com- 
parative merit  of  being  more  poetical  than  the  Text.) 
and  because,  to  increase  the  stimulus,  the  Author  has 
sagaciously  leA  bis  own  name  for  whispers  and  con- 
jectures ! — ^In  an  age,  when  even  Sermons  are  pub- 
lished with  a  double  Appendix  stufled  with  names — 
in  a  generation  so  transibrmed  from  the  characteris- 
tic reserve  of  Britons,  that  from  the  ephemeral  sheet 
of  a  London  Newspaper  to  the  everlasting  Scotch 
Professorial  Quarto,  almost  every  publication  exhibits 
or  flatten  the  epidemic  distemper :  that  the  very 
"  Last  year's  Rebuses"  in  the  Lady's  Diary,  are  an- 
swered in  a  serious  Elegy  **On  my  FaiTier's  Deatht" 
widi  the  name  and  habUat  of  the  elegiac  (Edipus 
subscribed: — and  ** other  ingenious  solutions  toere 
likewise  given**  to  the  said  Rebuses — ^not,  as  heretofore, 
by  Crito,  Philander,  A  B,  X  Y,  &c,.  but  by  fifly  or 
sixty  plain  English  surnames  at  full  length,  with  their 
several  places  of  abode !  In  an  age,  when  a  bashful 
rhilalethes  or  Phileleutheros  is  as  rare  on  the  title- 
pages  and  among  the  signatures  of  our  Magazines,  as 
a  real  name  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  our  shy  and 
notice-ehuiming  grand&thers !  When  (more  exquisite 
than  all)  I  see  an  Epic  Poem  (Spirits  of  Maro  and 
MiBonides,  make  ready  to  welcome  your  new  com- 
peer !)  advertised  with  the  special  recommendation, 
that  the  said  Epic  Poem  contains  more  than  a  hun- 
dred names  of  living  persons!  No — if  Works  as 
abhorrent,  as  those  of  Miyor  Cartwright,  from  all  un- 
worthy provocatives  to  the  vanity,  the  envy,  and  the 
selfish  passions  of  mankind,  could  acquire  a  sufficient 
influence  on  the  public  mind  to  be  mischievous,  the 
plans  proposed  in  his  pamphlets  would  cease  to  be 
altogether  visionary :  though  even  then  they  could 
not  ground  their  claims  to  actual  adoption  on  self-evi- 
dent principles  of  pure  Reason,  but  on  the  happy  ac- 
cident of  the  virtue  and  good  sense  of  that  public, 
for  whose  sufTreges  thoy  were  presented.  (Indeed 
with  Major  Cartwright's  plans  I  have  no  present 
Nn 


concern;    but  with    the    principles,  on  which  he 
grounds  the  obligations  to  adopt  them.) 

But  I  "must  not  sacrifice  Truth  to  my  reverence  for 
individual  purity  of  intention.  The  tendency  of  one 
good  man's  writings  is  altogether  a  different  thing 
from  the  tendency  of  the  system  itself,  when  seasoned 
and  served  up  for  the  unreasoning  multitude,  as  it 
has  been  by  men  whose  names  I  would  not  honor  by 
writing  them  in  the  same  sentence  with  Major  Cart- 
wright's.  For  this  system  has  two  sides,  and  holds 
out  very  different  attractions  to  its  admirers  that  ad- 
vance towards  it  from  i^flerent  points  of  the  com- 
pass. It  possesses  qualities,  that  can  scarcely  fail  of 
winning  over  to  iti  banners  a  numerous  ^ost  of  shal- 
low heads  and  restless  tempers,  men  who  without 
learning  (or,  as  one  of  my  Friends  hss  forcibly  ex- 
pressed it,  "  Strong  Bookmindedness**)  live  as  alms- 
folks  on  the  opinions  of  their  contemporaries,  end  who, 
(well  pleased  to  exchange  the  humility  of  regret  for 
the  self-complacent  feelings  of  contempt)  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  tans-culotterie  of  their  Ignorance, 
by  scoffing  at  the  useless  fox-brush  of  Pedantry.* 
'The  attachment  of  this  numerous  class  is  owing  nei- 
ther to  the  solidity  and  depth  oifoundAtion  in  this 
theory,  or  to  the  strict  coherence  of  its  arguments; 
and  still  less  to  any  genuine  reverence  of  humanity 
in  the  abstract  The  physiocratic  system  promises 
to  deduce  all  things,  and  everything  relative  to  law 
and  government,  with  mathematical  exactness  and 
certainty,  from  a  few  individual  and  self-evident 
principles.  But  who  so  dull,  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
apprehending  a  simple  self-evident  principle,  and  of 
following  a  short  demonstration  ?  By  this  system. 
THE  SYSTEM,  ss  its  admirers  were  wont  to  call  it,  even 
as  they  named  the  writer  who  first  applied  it  in  sys- 
tematic detail  to  the  whole  constitution  and  adminis- 
tration of  civil  policy,  D.  Quesnoy  to  wit,  le  Docteur, 
or  THE  Teacher  ;  by  this  system  the  observation  of 
Times,  Pla/3es,  relative  Bearings,  History,  national 
Customs  and  Character,  is  rendered  superfluous :  all, 
in  short,  which  according  to  the  common  notion  makes 
the  attainment  of  legislative  prudence  a  work  of  dif- 
ficulty and  long-continued  efibrt,  even  for  the  ocutest 
and  most  comprehensive  minds.  The  cautious  bal 
ancing  of  comparative  advantages,  the  painful  cal 
culation  of  forces  and  counter*fbrces,  the  preparation 
of  cireumstanccs,  the  lyox-eyed  watching  for  oppor- 
tunities, are  all  superseded ;  and  by  the  magic  ora- 
cles of  certain  axioms  and  definitions  it  is  revealed 
how  the  world  with  all  its  concerns  should  be  mech- 
anized, and  then  let  go  on  of  itself.    All  the  positive 


•  •'  He  (CharU*  Brandon,  Duke  nf  Suffolk)  koowing  that 
Imrninc  bath  no  cnemn  but  Ignoranco,  did  auapoct  always 
lh«  want  of  it  in  those  men  who  derided  the  habit  of  it  in 
otheni:  like  the  Fox  in  the  Fable,  who  being  without  a  Tail, 
would  poraaade  othera  to  cut  off  theirs  as  a  burthen.  Bat  he 
liked  well  the  Fhilosopber's  division  of  men  into  three  ranks 
'sooie  who  knew  good  and  were  willing  to  teach  others ; 
these  he  said  were  like  Gods  among  men— othera  who  th^agh 
thef  knew  not  much  yet  were  willing  to  learn :  these  he  said 
were  like  Men  among  Beasts— and  some  who  knew  not  good 
and  yet  devpised  such  as  should  teach  them;  these  he  es- 
teemed  as  Beasts  among  Men.*' 

JL/ey<rs  StsU  Wertkiss,  p.  33. 
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Instilatiom  and  Regnladone,  which  the  pradenoe  of 
our  ancefltora  had  providiti,  are  declared  to  be  eno* 
neouB  or  interested  perveriions  of  the  natural  rela- 
tiooB  of  man :  and  the  whole  ia  delivered  uf«r  to  the 
faculty,  which  all  men  posseai  equally,  i.  e.  the  com- 
mon ■enso  or  universal  Reason.  The  science  of  Poli- 
tics, it  is  aaid,  is  but  the  application  of  the  common 
sense,  which  every  man  poesesees,  to  a  subject  in  ' 
which  every  man  is  concerned.  To  be  a  Musician,  | 
an  Orator,  a  Painter,  a  Poet,  an  Architect,  or  even  to 
be  a  good  Mechanist,  presupposes  Geniua;  to  be  an  I 
excellent  Artizan  or  Mechanic,  requires  more  than  | 
an  average  degree  of  Talent ;  but  to  be  a  legislator 
requires  nothing  bur  common  Serue,  The  commonest 
human  intellect  therefore  su/Hces  for  a  perfect  insight 
in  the  whole  science  of  civil  Polity,  and  qaalifies  the  i 
possessor  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  constitution  and 
administration  of  his  own  cotmtry,  and  of  all  other 
nationa.  This  must  needs  be  agreeable  tidings  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind.  There  is  no  subject,  wMch 
men  in  general  like  better  to  harangue  on,  than  Poli- 
tiea :  none,  the  deciding  on  which  more  flatters  the 
sense  of  self-importance.  For  as  to  what  Doctor 
Johnson  calls  plebeian  envy,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
mass  of  men  are  justly  chargeable  with  it  in  their 
political  feelings ;  not  only  because  envy  is  seldom 
excited  except  by  definite  and  individual  objects,  but 
atill  more  because  it  is  a  painful  passion,  and  not 
likely  to  co-exist  with  the  high  delight  and  selfcom- 
placency  with  which  the  harangues  on  States  and 
Statesmen,  Princes  and  Generals,  are  made  and  lis- 
tened to  in  ale-house  circles  or  promiacuous  public 
meetings.  A  certain  portion  of  this  is  not  merely  de- 
sirable, but  neceasary  in  a  free  country.  Heaven 
forbid!  that  the  most  ignorant  of  my  countrymen 
should  be  deprived  of  a  subject  so  well  fitted  to 


Ad  hour'i  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart  !** 
fiut  a  sjrstem  which  not  only  flatters  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  men,  but  which  in  so  phusible  and  intelli- 
gible a  manner  penuades  them,  not  that  thi»  is  wrong 
and  that  thai  ought  to  have  been  managed  otherwise ; 
or  that  Mr.  X.  is  worth  a  hundred  of  Mr.  Y.  as  a  Min- 
iater  or  Parliament  Man,  &j(i,&c.\  but  that  all  is 
wrong  and  mistaken,  nay,  all  most  unjust  and  wick- 
ed, and  that  every  man  is  competent^  and  in  contempt 
of  all  rank  and  properly,  on  the  mere  title  of  his  Per- 
tonality^  posseases  the  RighU  and  is  under  the  most 
•olomn  moral  obligation,  to  give  a  helping  hand  to- 
ward overthrowing  it:  this  confusion  of  political  with 
religioos  claims,  this  transfer  of  the  righls  of  Religion 
disjoined  from  the  austere  duties  of  self  denial,  with 
which  religious  rights  exercised  in  their  proper  sphere 
cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied ;  and  not  only  disjoin- 
ed from  self-restraint,  but  urnt£d  with  the  indulgence 
of  those  passions  (self-will,  love  of  power,  Ac.,)  which 
it  is  the  principal  aim  and  hardest  task  of  Religion  to 
correct  and  reslrain-^this,  1  say,  is  altogether  diflfer- 
ent  from  the  Village  PoUticB  of  yore,  and  may  be 
pronounced  alarming  and  of  dangerous  tendency  by 
the  boldest  Advocates  of  Reform  not  less  consistently, 
than  the  most  timid  eschewers  of  popular  disturbance. 
Still,  however,  the  system  had  its  golden  side  for 


the  noUeat  minds:  and  I  dxHiId  aet  the  part  of  a 
coward,  if  I  diaguiaed  my  convictions,  that  the  enon 
of  the  Aristocratic  party  wen  fall  as  grocs,  and  iir 
less  excusable.  Inatead  of  oontentiog  themselTcs 
with  oppoaing  the  real  bleasingB  of  English  law  to  ibe 
splendid  promises  of  untried  theory,  too  large  a  pan 
of  those,  who  called  lh«aaeives  Aii2»Jbcio6nM,didalI 
in  their  power  to  suspend  those  blessings ;  and  thu 
furnished  new  argumenia  to  the  advocates  of  inoon- 
tion,  when  they  should  have  been  anrwering  the  old 
ones.  The  most  prudent,  as  well  as  the  most  boncsi 
mode  of  defending  the  existing  arrangements,  would 
have  been,  to  have  candidly  admitted  what  oooU  not 
with  truth  be  denied,  and  then  to  have  shown  ihat. 
though  the  things  complained  of  were  evils,  ^ 
were  necessary  evils;  or  if  they  were  TtrnmAU,  m 
that  the  consequences  of  the  heroic  nedidnes  rood- 
mended  by  the  RevolutiDnista  would  be  far  more 
dreadful  than  the  disease.  Now  either  the  one  or 
the  other  point,  by  the  double  aid  of  History  sad  t 
sound  Philosophy,  they  might  have  establiabed  with 
a  certainty  little  short  of  demonstration,  and  widi  mdi 
colon  and  illustrations  aa  wouid  have  taken  strong 
hoki  of  the  very  feelings  which  bad  attached  to  \^ 
democratic  system  all  the  good  and  valoable  men  of 
the  party.  But  instead  of  this  they  precluded  th« 
possibility  of  being  listened  to  even  t^  the  geoilces 
and  most  ingenuous  among  the  friends  of  the  Freneii 
Revolution,  denying  or  attempting  to  palliate  bs», 
that  were  equally  notorious  and  unjustifiable,  and 
supplying  the  lack  of  brain  by  an  overflow  of  giii 
While  they  lamented  with  tragic  outcries  the  iojami 
Monarch  and  the  exiled  Noble,  they  displayed  tb« 
most'disgusting  insensibility  to  the  privations,  wflrr- 
ings,  and  manifold  oppreasions  of  the  great  wm  of 
the  Continenlol  population,  and  a  Mindneff  or  n!- 
lousness  sUll  more  oflensive  to  the  crimes*  and  vm\- 
torable  abominations  of  their  opprenors.  Kot  on!r 
was  the  Bastile  justified,  but  the  Spanish  Inqoisirion 
itself—and  this  in  a  pamphlet  passionately  extoHt^ 
and  industriously  circulated  by  the  adherents  of  ib^ 
then  ministry.  Thus,  and  by  their  infttuated  paiw- 
gyrios  on  the  former  state  of  France,  they  played  m 
the  hands  of  their  wont  and  moat  daogerooi  aottr- 
nists.  In  confounding  the  conditions  of  the  £n|>v^ 
and  the  French  peasantry,  and  in  quoting  the  tathw' 
ities  of  Milton,  Sidney,  and  their  immortal  ooiDpeeff> 
as  applicable  to  the  present  times  and  the  exietine^ 
vemment,  the  Demagogues  appeared  to  talk  onl?<(i^ 
same  language  as  the  Anti-jaoobins  fhenweWw  en'- 
ployed.  For  if  the  vilest  calumnies  of  obwleie  wf- 
ots  were  appUed  against  these  great  men  by  the  (^' 
party,  with  equal  plauaibtlity  might  their  aothoniK^ 
be  adduced,  and  their  arguments  for  incnwsiii?  ih" 
power  of  the  people  be  ra-applied  to  the  ex»tine  r 
vernment,  by  the  other.  If  the  most  diignsting  l^f^i^^ 
of  despotism  were  spoken  of  by  the  one  in  'he  «•''  J 
respectful  language  as  the  executive  power  m  (> 

•  I  do  not  mean  the  Sovervignt.  bm  the  oW  ^^^\^^^^ 
Germn nj  and  France.    Tlie  extravaf antir  f»l*  f"^  ^  Uh  t 
picture,  which  Burke  gave  of  the  French  ^^^I^^Vj^  a* 
nrchr,  ha»  alwafu  appeared  (o  me  the  g reafett  dcJcci 
in  M  many  reapecia,  iovaloable  Woik. 
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own  coontffjr,  what  wonder  if  rite  initatod  paitiMns 
of  the  oilMr  wore  able  to  impcne  on  the  populace  the 
oonvofae  of  the  propoation,  and  to  conibond  the  eze- 
cnti^e  branch  of  the  English  aovereignty  with  the 
deBpotimia  of  len  happjr  lands  f  I'he  fint  dit^  of  a 
wise  advocate  is  to  convince  bis  oppoDeots,  that  he 
undentands  their  argoments  and  sympathizes  wiih 
their  just  feelings.  But  instead  of  this,  these  pretend- 
ed Constitutionalists  recorrsd  to  the  language  of  in- 
sult, and  to  measures  of  peisecution.  In  order  to  op- 
pose Jacobinism,  they  imitated  it  in  its  wont  features ; 
in  penonal  slander,  in  illegal  violencor  and  even  in 
the  thirst  for  blood.  They  justified  the  corruptions 
of  the  state  in  the  same  spirit  of  sophistry,  by  the 
same  vague  arguments  of  general  Reason,  and  the 
same  disregard  of  ancient  ordinances  and  established 
opinions,  with  which  the  state  itseU'  had  been  otteck- 
ed  by  the  Jacobins.  The  wages  of  stete-dependence 
were  represented  as  sacred  as  the  property  won  by 
industry  or  derived  from  a  long  line  of  ancestora. 

It  wss,  indeed,  evident  to  thinking  men,  that  both 
parties  were  plajring  the  same  game  with  diflcrent 
counters.  If  the  Jacobins  ran  wild  with  the  Rights 
of  Man,  and  the  abstract  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
their  antagonists  flew  off  as  extravagantly  from  the 
sober  good  sense  of  our  forefathers,  and  idolized  as 
mere  an  abstractkm  in  the  Rights  of  Sovereignt. 
Nor  was  this  confined  to  SovereignsL  They  defend- 
ed the  exemptions  and  privileges  of  all  privileged 
Olden  on  the  presumption  of  their  inalienable  right 
lo  them,  however  inexpedient  they  might  have  been 
Ibuod,  as  universally  and  abstractly  as  if  these  privi- 
leges had  been  decreed  by  the  Supreme  Wisdom, 
instead  of  being  the  offipring  of  chance  or  violence, 
or  the  inventions  of  human  prudence.  Thua,  while 
they  deemed  themselves  defending,  they  were  in 
reality  blackening  and  degrading  the  uninjurious  and 
useful  privileges  of  our  English  nobility,  which 
(thank  Hea^n !)  rest  on  nobler  and  securer  grounds. 
Tktts  too,  the  necessity  of  compensations  for  de- 
throned princes  was  affirmed  aa  familiarly,  as  if 
kingdoms  had  been  private  estates:  and  no  more 
disapprobation  was  expressed  at  the  transfer  of  five 
or  ten  millions  of  men  from  one  proprietor  to  another, 
than  of  08  many  score  head  of  cattle.  This  most  de- 
grading and  superannuated  supentitioo,  or  rather 
thia  ghost  of  a  defunct  absurdity  raised  op  by  the 
nscromancy  of  a  violent  re-action  (Such  as  the  ex- 
treme of  one  system  is  sura  to  occasion  in  the  ad- 
herents of  its  opposite)  was  more  than  once  allowed 
to  regulate  our  measures  in  the  condnct  of  a  war  on 
which  the  independence  of  the  British  empire  and 
the  progressive  civilization  of  all  mankind  depended. 
I  could  mention  possessions  of  paramount  and  indis- 
pmaable  importance  to  fint-rate  notional  Interests, 
the  nominal  sovereign  of  which  had  delivered  op  all 
his  sea-ports  and  strong-holds  to  the  French,  and 
maintained  a  French  army  in  .his  dominions,  and  had 
therefore,  by  the  law  of  nations,  made  his  territories 
French  dependencies— which  possessions  were  not  to 
be  touched,  though  the  natural  inhabitants  were 
eager  to  place  themselves  under  our  permanent  pro- 
tecticai— iuid  why  S— They  were  Ihe  prcpertjf  of  the 


lung  of !    All  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the 

law  of  nations,  which  teught  our  ancestors  to  distin- 
guish between  a  European  sovereign  and  the  miser- 
able daapots  of  oriental  barbarism,  and  to  consider 
the  former  as  the  representative  of  the  nation  which 
he  governed,  and  as  inextricably  connected  with  its 
fortunes  as  Sovereign^  were  merged  in  the  basest 
personality.  Instead  of  the  interest  of  mighty  natk>ns, 
it  seemed  as  if  a  mere  law-suit  were  carrying  on  be- 
tween John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe !  The  happiness 
of  millions  was  light  in  the  balance,  weighed  against 
a  theatric  compassion  for  one  individual  and  bis  fam- 
ily, who,  (I  speak  from  facts  that  I  myself  know) 
if  they  feared  the  French  more,  hated  us  woisa. 
Though  the  restomtion  of  good  sense  commenced 
during  the  interval  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  yet  it 
was  not  till  the  Spanish  insurrection  that  Englishmen 
of  all  parties  recurred,  in  ioto,  to  the  old  English 
principles,  and  spoke  of  their  Hampdens,  Sidneys, 
and  Miltons,  with  the  old  enthusiasm.  Duriog  the 
last  war,  on  acquaintance  of  mine  (least  of  all  a  po- 
litical zealot)  had  christentd  a  vessel  which  he  had 
just  built — ^The  Liberty  ;  and  was  seriously  admon- 
ished by  his  aristocratic  friends  to  change  it  for  some 
other  name.  What?  replied  the  owner  very  inno- 
cently-«hould  I  call  it  Thb  Freedom  f  That  (it 
was  replied)  would  be  far  better,  as  people  might 
then  think  only  of  Freedom  of  Trade;  Whereas 
Liberty  has  a  Jacobinical  sound  with  itf  Alas !  (and 
this  is  an  observation  of  Sir  J.  Denham  and  of  Bvrko) 
is  there  no  medium  between  an  ague-fit  and  a  fnn- 
sy-fover. 

I  have  said  that  to  withstand  the  arguments  of  the 
lawless,  the  Anti-jacobins  proposed  to  suspend  the 
Law,  and  by  the  interposition  of  a  particular  steCate 
to  eclipre  the  blessed  light  of  the  universal  Son,  that 
spies  and  informere  might  tyrannize  and  eseape  ia 
the  ominous  darkness.  Oh !  if  these  mistaken  men. 
intoxicated  with  alarm  and  bewildered  by  that  panis 
of  property,  which  they  themselves  were  the  chief 
agents  in  exciting,  had  ever  lived  in  a  country  where 
there  was  indeed  a  general  disposition  to  change  and 
rebellion !  Had  they  ever  travelled  through  Sicily, 
or  through  France  at  the  first  coming  on  of  the 
Revolution,  or  even,  alas!  through  too  many  of  the 
provinces  of  a  siste^island,  they  could  not  but  have 
shrunk  finom  their  own  declarations  ooncemiog  the 
state  of  feeling  and  opinion  at  that  time  predominant 
throughout  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  time  (Heaven 
grant  that  that  time  may  have  passed  by)  when  fay 
crossing  a  narrow  strait  they  might  have  learnt  the 
true  symptoms  of  approaching  danger,  and  have  se- 
cured themselves  from  mistaking  the  meetings  and 
idle  rant  of  such  sedition  as  shrunk  appalled  from  the 
sight  of  a  oonsteble,  for  the  dire  murmuring  and 
strange  consternation  which  precede  the  storm  or 
earthquake  of  national  discord.  Not  only  in  Cofibe- 
hoiises  and  public  Theatres,  bat  even  at  the  tables 
of  the  wealthy,  they  wx)ul<I  have  heard  the  advocates 
of  existing  Government  defend  their  raiise  in  the 
language  and  with  the  tone  of  men,  who  are  con 
scious  that  they  are  in  a  minority.  But  in  England, 
when  the  alarm  was  at  the  higliest.  there  was  nota 
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city,  no,  not  a  town  in  which  a  man  siupected  of 
holding  democratic  principles  could  move  abroad 
wifhout  receiving  aome  unpleasant  proof  of  the 
hatred  in  which  his  supposed  opinions  were  held  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  people .-  and  the  only  in- 
stances of  popular  excess  and  indignation  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Government  and  the  Established 
Church.  But  why  need  I  appeal  to  these  invidious 
fiicts  ?  Turn  over  the  pages  of  History,  and  seek  for 
a  single  instance  of  a  revolution  having  been  eflfect- 
ed  without  the  concurrence  of  either  the  Nobles,  or 
the  Ecidesiastics,  or  the  moneyed  classes,  in  any 
country  in  which  the  influences  of  property  had  ever 
been  predominant,  and  where  the  interests  of  the 
proprieton  were  interlinked !  Examine  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Belgic  provinces  under  Philip  the  Second ; 
the  civil  wars  of  France  in  the  preceding  generation, 
the  history  of  the  American  revolution,  or  the  yet 
more  recent  events  in  Sweden  and  Spain ;  and  it 
will  be  scarcely  possible  not  to  perceive,  that  in  Eng- 
land, from  1791  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  there  were 
neither  tendencies  to  confederacy  nor  actual  confed- 
eracies, against  which  the  existing  Laws  had  not 
provided  both  sufficient  safeguards  and  an  ample 
punishment.  But  alas!  the  panic  of  property  had 
been  struck  in  the  first  instance  for  party  purposes : 
and  when  it  became  general,  its  propagator^  caught 
it  themselves,  and  ended  in  believing  their  own  lie  : 
even  as  our  bulls  in  Burrowdale  sometimes  run  mad 
with  the  echo  of  their  own  bellowing.  The  conae- 
qnenoes  were  most  injurious.  Our  attention  was  con- 
oentratod  to  a  monster  which  could  not  survive  the 
oonvulsions  in  which  it  had  been  brought  forth,  even 
the  enlightened  Burke  himself  too  often  talking  and 
reasoning  as  if  a  perpetual  and  organized  anarchy  had 
been  a  possible  thing !  Thus  while  we  were  warring 
against  French  doctrines,  we  took  little  heed  whether 
the  means  by  which  we  had  attempted  to  overthrow 
them,  were  not  likely  to  aid  and  augment  the  &r 
more  formidable  evil  of  French  ambition.  Like 
children  we  ran  away  from  the  yelping  of  a  cur,  and 
took  shelter  at  the  heels  of  a  vicious  war-horse. 

The  conduct  of  the  aristocratic  party  was  equally 
unwise  in  private  life  and  to  individuals,  especially 
to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  who  were  surely  to 
be  forgiven  for  having  had  their  imagination  dazzled, 
and  their  enthusiasm  kindled,  by  a  novelty  so  spe- 
cious, that  even  an  old  and  tried  Statesman  had  pro- 
nounced it "  a  stupendous  monument  of  human  wis- 
dom and  human  happiness."  This  was  indeed  a 
gross  delusion,  but  assuredly  for  yonng  men  at  least, 
a  very  venial  one.  To  hope  too  boldly  of  Human 
Nature  is  a  fault  which  all  good  men  have  an  interest 
in  forgiving.  Nor  was  it  less  removable  than  venial, 
if  the  party  had  taken  the  only  way  by  which  the 
error  could  be,  or  even  ought  to  have  been,  removed. 
Having  fint  sjrmpathized  with  the  warm  benevolence 
and  the  enthusiasm  for  Liberty,  which  had  conse- 
crated it,  they  should  have  then  shown  the  young 
Enthusiasts  that  Liberty  was  not  the  only  blessing  of 
Society ;  that  thongh  desirable,  even  for  its  own  sake, 
it  yet  derived  itB  main  valne  as  the  means  of  calling 
forth  and  securing  other  advantages  and  ezoeilencies, 


the  activities  of  Industry,  the  security  of  life  and 
Property,  the  peaceful  energies  of  Geniui  and  mani- 
fold Talent,  the  development  of  moral  virtues,  and 
the  independence  and  dignity  of  the  nation  in  its  re- 
lations to  foreign  [Ibwers :  and  that  neither  these  nor 
Liberty  itself  could  subsist  in  a  ooontry  so  vaiioin  in 
its  soils,  so  long  inhabited  and  so  fiilly  peopled  m 
Great  Britain,  without  difference  of  ranks  and  with- 
out laws  which  recognized  and  protected  tbepnn- 
•leges  of  each.  But  instead  of  thus  winning  them  back 
from  the  snare,  they  too  often  drove  them  into  it  bf 
angry  contumelies,  which  being  in  oootradictkm  wiifa 
each  other  could  only  excite  contempt  for  those  dm 
uttered  them.    To  prove  the  folly  of  the  opinion, 
they  were  represented  as  the  erode  ftncies  of  on- 
fledged  wit  and  school-boy  statesmen ;  but  when  ab- 
horrence was  to  be  ezpresrod,  the  self-same  unfledged 
school-boys  were  invested  with  all  the  attributis  of 
brooding  conspiracy  and  hoaiy-headed  treason.  Nar. 
a  sentence  of  absolute  reprobation  was  paaied  on 
them ;  and  the  speculative  error  of  Jaoobinisffl  ms 
equahzed  to  the  mysteriooa  sin  in  Scripture,  which  in 
some  inexplicable  manner  ezcludee  not  only  menjr 
but  even  repentance.    It  became  the  walch-woid  of 
the  party,  **  once  a  Jacobin,  always  a  Jacobis." 
And  wherefore?*    (We  will  suppose  thk  qamm 
asked  by  an  individual,  who  in  his  yaadi  or  eariieii 
manhood  had  been  enamoured  of  a  system,  which  bt 
him  had  combined  the  austere  beauty  of  science,  ai 
once  with  all  the  light  and  coloun  of  imaginaiioa 
and  vrith  all  the  warmth  of  wide  religiooi  chahtf, 
and  who,  overlooking  its  ideal  essence,  had  dreamt 
of  actually  buiMing  a  government  on  peisonal  and 
natural  rights  alone.)    And  wherefore?    "Is  Jacob- 
inism an  absurdity,  and  have  we  no  understanding  to 
detect  it  with  ?    Is  it  productive  of  all  misery  and  ill 
horrors,  and  have  we  no  lutural  hamanity  to  make  v 
turn  away  with  indignation  and  loathing  from  itf 
Uproar  and  confusion,  insecurity  of  parson  and  of 
property,  the  tyranny  of  mobs  or  the  domiDation  of  • 
soldiery ;  private  houses  changed  to  brothels,  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage  but  an  initiation  to  harlotry,  and 
marriage  itself  degraded  to  mere  concubinage— tbeie. 
the  wiser  advocates  of  Aristocracy  have  said,  tni 
truly  said,  are  the  eflecfii  of  Jacobinism  ?    In  private 
life,  an  insufierable  licentiousness,  and  abroad  an 
intolerable  despotiara?     **Once  a  Jaeotin,  dwojt 
a   Jacobin" —O   wherefore?      Is    it  because  the 
Creed  which  we  have  stated  is  dazzlmg  at  fxA 
sight  to  the  young,  the  innocent,  the  disiniererted, 
and  thoae  who,  judging  of  men  in  general  frm 
their  own  uncorrupted  hearts,  judge  erroneously,  and 


•  The  psauge  which  foUowa  was  fint  pnbliriicd  in  (he 
Morning  Poat.  in  the  rear  1800,  and  eonfafaMd.  if  1  »«•»»• 
not,  the  first  phi  lowphical  appropriatioB  of  a  proeii8i«l»« 
to  the  word  Jooobin,  aa  dialinet  flrom  Repoblleao.  Democtat. 
and  Damacoinie.  The  whole  Eaaay  has  a  pacoliar  iBia«»» 
mywAt  at  the  present  mon>eot,  (1  May,  1817)  from  the  »«« 
notorious  pabhcalion  of  Mr.  Soatbey'a  javeoile  Drama,  lae 
Wat  Tyler,  and  the  consequent  assault  on  hischarscter  bf  aa 
M.  F.  in  his  senatorial  capacity,  to  whom  the  Publishew  a« 
/doubtless  knit  by  the  two-fold  Wn  of  sympathy  and  ««p*^ 
The  namfts  of  the  Publishers  ere  Sherwood.  Nealy  and  Josaa. 
their  benefactor*a  saoio  is  WilUaan  SmUk. 
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expect  unwisely  7  Is  it,  because  it  deceives  the  mind 
in  its  purest  and  most  flexible  period  7  Is  it,  because 
it  is  an  error,  that  every  day's  experience  aids  to  de- 
tect 7  An  error  against  which  all  history  is  full  of 
warning  examples  7  Or  is  it  because  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  before  oar  eyes  and  the  error  made 
palpable? 

From  what  source  are  we  to  derive  this  strange 
phenomenon,  that  the  young  and  the  enthusiastic, 
who,  as  our  daily  experience  informs  us,  are  deceived 
in  their  religious  antipathies,  and  grow  wiser ;  in  their 
friendships,  and  grow  wiser;  in  their  modes  of  plea- 
suro,  and  grow  wiser ;  should,  If  once  deceived  in  a 
question  of  abstract  politics,  cling  to  the  error  for  ever 
and  ever  7  And  this  too,  although  in  addition  to  the 
natural  growth  of  judgment  and  information  with  in- 
crease of  years,  they  live  in  the  age  in  which  the  te- 
nets  have  been  acted  upon ;  and  though  the  conse- 
quences have  been  such,  that  every  good  man's  heart 
sickens,  and  his  head  turns  giddy  at  the  retrospect 


ESSAY  II. 


Troth  I  punaed.  u  Fancf  iketcb'd  tba  wsy, 
Aod  wker  meo  than  I  went  wone  ssuay.       M8S. 


I  WAS  never  myself,  at  any  period  of  my  life,  a  con- 
vert to  the  system.  From  my  earliest  manhood,  it 
was  an  axiom  in  Politics  with  me.  that^  every  coun- 
try where  property  prevailed,  property  must  be  the 
grand  basis  of  the  government;  and  that  that  govern- 
ment was  the  best,  in  which  die  power  or  political' 
influence  of  the  individual  was  in  proportion  to  his 
property,  provided  that  the  free  circulation  of  proper* 
ty  was  not  impeded  by  any  positive  laws  or  customs, 
nor  the  tendency  of  wealth  K>  accumulate  in  abiding 
manes  unduly  encouraged.  I  perceived,  that  if  the 
people  at  iaige  were  neither  ignorant  nor  immoral, 
there  could  be  no  motive  for  a  sadden  and  violent 
change  of  government;  and  if  thoy  were,  there 
could  be  no  hope  but  of  a  change  for  the  worse. 
*'  The  Temple  of  Despotism,  like  that  of  the  Mexican 
God,  would  be  rebuilt  with  human  skulls,  and  more 
firmly,  though  iii  a  difllerent  architecture."*  Thanks 
to  the  excellent  education  which  I  had  received,  my 
reason  was  too  clear  not  to  draw  this  **  circle  of  pow- 
er" round  me,  and  my  spirit  too  honest  to  attempt  to 
break  through  it  My  feelings,  however,  and  imagi- 
nation did  not  remain  unkindled  in  this  general  con- 
flagration ;  and  I  conieas  I  should  be  more  inclined  to 
be  ashamed' than  proud  of  myself  if  they  had!  I  was 
a  sharer  in  the  general  vortex,  though  my  little  worid 
described  the  path  of  its  revolution  in  an  orbit  of  its 
own.  What  I  dared  not  expect  from  constitutions  of 
government  and  whole  nations,  I  hoped  from  Reli- 
gion and  a  small  company  of  chosen  individuals,  and 
formed  a  plan,  as  harmless  as  it  was  extravagant,  of 
trying  the  experiment  of  human  perfectibility  on  the 
bankH  of  the  Susqtieharmah ;  where  our  little  society, 

*  To  tfao  best  of  mf  recollection,  these  were  Mr.  8ou<hey'i 
in  the  f  e«r  17M. 
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in  its  second  generation,  was  to  have  combined  the 
innocence  of  the  patriarchal  age  with  the  knowledge 
and  genuine  refinements  of  European  culture :  and 
where  I  dreamt  that,  in  the  sober  evening  of  my  life, 
t  should  behold  the  Cottages  of  Independence  in  the 
undivided  Dale  of  Industry, 

"  And  oft,  MWthed  HuSly  by  some  direefal  wind 
Mofo  on  the  MID  ill!  I  bad  left  behind  !'* 

Strange  fancies!  and  aa  vain  as  strange!  yet  to  the 
iiUense  interest  and  impassioned  zeal,  which  called 
forth  and  strained  every  faculty  of  my  intellect  for 
the  oiganization  and  defence  of  this  scheme,  I  owe 
much  of  whatever  I  at  present  possess,  my  clearest 
insight  into  the  nature  of  individual  man,  and  my 
most  comprehensive  views  of  his  social  relations,  of 
the  true  uses  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  how  ftr 
the  vjealth  and  relative  power  of  nationr  promote  or 
impede  their  welfare  and  inherent  strength.  Nor 
were  they  less  serviceable  in  securing  myself,  and 
perhaps  some  others,  from  the  pitfalls  of  sedition :  and 
when  we  gradually  alighted  on  the  firm  ground  of 
common  sense,  from  the  gradually-exhausted  balloon 
of  youthful  enthunasm,  though  the  air-built  castles, 
which  we  had  been  punning,  had  vanished  with  all 
their  pageantry  of  shifUng  forms  and  glowing  colon, 
we  were  yet  free  from  the  stains  and  impurities 
which  might  have  remained  upon  us,  had  we  been 
travelling  with  the  crowd  of  less  imaginative  mal- 
contents, through  the  dark  lanee  and  foul  bye-roads 
of  ordinary  fanaticism. 

But  oh !  there  were  thoosands  aa  yoang  and  as  in- 
nocent as  myself  who,  not  like  me,  sheltered  in  the 
tranquil  nook  or  inland  cove  of  a  particular  fancy, 
were  driven  along  with  the  general  current !  Many 
there  were,  jroung  men  of  loftiest  minds,  yea  the 
prime  stuflf  out  of  which  manly  wisdom  and  practi- 
cable greatness  is  to  be  formed,  who  had  appropriated 
their  hopes  and  the  ardor  of  their  souls  to  mankind  at 
large,  to  the  wide  expanse  of  national  interests, 
which  then  seemed  fermenting  in  the  French  Repub- 
lic aa  the  main  outlet  and  chief  crater  of  the  revolu- 
tionary torrents;  and  who  confidently  believed,  that 
these  torrents,  like  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  were  to 
subside  into  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility  on  the  cir^ 
cumjacent  lands,  the  old  divisions  and  mouldering 
edifices  of  which  they  had  covered  or  swept  away — 
Enthusiasts  of  kindliest  temperament,  who,  to  nae 
the  words  of  the  Poet,  (having  already  borrowed  the 
meaning  aod  the  metaphor)  had  approached 
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or  human  nature  from  the  eolden  tide. 

And  would  haTo  foucht  even  to  the  death  to  attest 

The  quality  of  the  metal  which  ther  saw." 

My  honored  friend  has  permitted  me  to  give  a  value 
and  relief  to  the  present  Essay,  by  a  quotation  from 
one  of  his  unpublished  Poems,  the  length  of  which  I 
regret  only  from  its  forbidding  me  to  trespass  on  hit 
kindness  by  making  it  yet  longer.  I  trust  there 
are  many  of  my  Readera  of  the  same  age  with  my- 
self who  will  throw  themselves  back  into  tho  state 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  which  they  were  when 
France  was  reported  to  have  solemnized  her  first  sa- 
crifice of  error  and  prejudice  on  the  bloodleas  altar- 
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of  Freedom,  by  an  oath  of  peace  and  good-will  to  all 

aumkind. 

Oh !  pleaiant  exerein  of  hope  and  Joy  \ 

For  miffhtf  were  the  auxiliariei,  which  tbea  atood 

Upon  our  lide,  we  who  were  itroag  in  love 

Blisa  waa  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 

But  to  be  rouof  waa  very  heaven  !  oh !  timea 

In  which  the  meacre,  dale,  forbidding  waya 

Of  euttom.  law.  and  atatute,  took  at  once 

The  attraction  of  a  country  in  Romance ! 

When  BLeaaon  aeem'd  the  moat  to  aaert  her  rigbti^ 

When  moat  intent  on  making  of  hemlf 

A  prime  Eachanter  to  anist  the  work. 

Which  then  waa  goinir  forward  in  her  name ! 

Not  favor'd  apoti  alone,  but  the  whole  earth. 

The  beauty  wore  of  promiao— that  which  nla 

(To  take  an  image  which  waa  fell  no  donbt 

Among  the  buwcri  of  Paradise  itaelf) 

The  budding  ro»e  above  the  roue  foH  blown. 

What  temper  at  the  proapect  did  not  wake 

To  happineas  nnthought  of  1    The  inert 

Were  rouaed,  and  lively  naturea  rapt  away ! 

They  who  had  fed  their  childhood  upon  drcami, 

The  play-feltowa  of  fancy,  who  had  made 

All  powera  of  awiAneaa,  aubtlety,  and  atrangth 

Their  miniatera,  oaed  to  atir  in  lordly  wiao 

Among  the  grandeat  objeeta  of  the  aenae. 

And  deal  with  whaiaoever  they  found  there 

Aa  if  they  had  within  aome  lurking  right 

To  yield  it ;— they  too,  who  of  gentle  mood 

Bad  watch*d  all  gentle  notiona,  and  to  theae 

Had  fitted  their  own  thoughta,  acbemera  more  mild 

And  in  the  region  of  their  peaceful  aelvee;— 

Now  waa  it  that  both  foand,  the  Meek  aiMl  Lofty 

Did  both  find  belpera  to  their  heart*a  deaire. 

And  (ituff  at  hand,  plaalie  aa  they  could  wish!— 

Were  ealPd  upon  to  oxereiae  their  akiH 

Not  in  Utopia,  aubterraneoua  fielda. 

Or  noma  aeereled  iahnd,  heaven  kaowa  wberal 

Bat  in  the  veiy  world,  which  ia  the  world 

Of  all  of  ua.  the  place  where  in  the  end 

We  find  our  happineaa,  or  not  at  all ! 

WORDSWORTH. 

The  Peace  of  Amieni  deserved  the  aame  of  peace, 
fer  it  gave  db  unanimity  at  home,  and  reconciled  Eng- 
lithmen  with  each  other.  Yet  it  would  be  as  wild  a 
6ncy  as  any  of  which  we  have  treated,  to  expect  that 
the  violence  of  party  spirit  is  nev^  more  to  return. 
Sooner  or  later  the  same  causes,  or  their  equivalents, 
will  call  forth  the  same  opposition  of  opinion,  and 
bring  the  same  passions  into  play.  Ample  would  be 
my  recompense,  could  I  foresee  that  tlys  present  Es- 
say would  be  the  means  of  preventing  discord  and 
imhappinett  in  a  single  family;  if  its  words  of  warn- 
ing, aided  by  its  tones  of  sympathy,  should  arm  a  sin- 
gle man  of  genius  against  the  {aseinations  of  his  own 
ideal  world,  a  single  philanthropist  against  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  own  heart !  Not  less  would  be  my  sat- 
isftction,  dared  I  flatter  myself  that  my  lucubrations 
would  not  be  altogether  without  effect  on  those  who 
deem  themselves  Men  of  Judgment,  faithful  to  the 
light  of  Praclice,  and  not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  wan- 
derii^  fires  of  Theory !  If  I  should  aid  in  making 
these  aware,  that  in  recoiling  with  too  incautious  an 
abhorrence  from  the  bugbears  of  innovation,  they  may 
sink  ail  at  once  into  the  slough  of  slaviahneas  and 
corruption.  Let  such  persons  recollect  that  the 
charms  of  hope  and  novelty  furnish  some  palliation 
fi>r  the  idolatry  to  which  they  seduce  the  mind ;  but 
that  the  apotheosis  of  familiar  abuses  and  of  the  er- 
lois  of  selfiahness  is  the  vilest  of  supeistitions.  Let 
tfien  nooUect  looi  that  nothing  can  be  more  incon- 


gruous than  to  combine  the  pusillanimity,  which  de- 
spairs of  human  improvement,  with  the  anogaace, 
supercilious  contempt,  and  boisterous  anger,  which 
have  DO  pretensions  to  pardon  except  as  the  oveiflow- 
ings  of  ardent  anticipation  and  enthusiastic  isith! 
And  finally,  and  above  all  let  it  be  remembered  by 
both  parties,  and  indeed  by  controversialists,  on  all 
subjects,  that  every  speculative  error  which  bossis  a 
multitude  of  advocates,  has  its  gddai  as  well  ss  ito 
dark  side ;  that  there  is  always  some  Truth  connect- 
ed with  it,  the  exclusive  attention  to  which  has  mii- 
led  the  Undentanding,  some  moral  beauty  which  hss 
given  it  charms  for  the  heart  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  no  Assailant  of  an  Error  can  reasonably  hope  to 
be  listened  to  by  its  Advocates,  who  has  not  proved 
to  them  that  he  has  seen  the  disputed  subject  in  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  is  capoble  of  oonterapIatiDg 
it  with  the  same  feelings  as  themselves:  (for  why 
should  we  abandon  a  cause  at  the  perauasioos  of  one 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  reasons  which  has  attached  tf 
to  it?)  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  to  write,  however 
ably,  merely«io  convince  those  who  are  already  ooo- 
vinced.  displays  but  the  courage  of  a  boaster;  and  in 
any  subject  to  rail  against  the  evil  before  we  have 
inquired  for  the  good,  and  to  exasperate  the  psflBom 
of  those  who  think  with  us,  by  caricaturing  the  opin- 
ions and  blackening  the  motives  of  our  antagoniati.ia 
to  make  the  Undentanding  the  pander  of  the  pas- 
sions; and  even  though  we  should  have  defended 
the  right  cause,  to  gain  for  ourselves  ultimately,  fim 
the  good  and  tfie  wise  no  other  praise  than  the  n- 
prame  Judge  awarded  to  the  friends  of  Job  for  their 
partial  and  uncharitable  defence  of  his  justice:  "Mf 
wrath  ia  kindled  against  yoo,  for  ye  have  not  spoken 
of  me  righifuUy." 


ESSAY  III. 


ON  THE  VULGAR  ERRORS  RESPECTIKO 
TAXES  AND  TAXATION* 


'Oirep  yd  p&c  ris  ^Awff  ^pA  fitpot  wfrnv^V 
Zdv  8*  iva  T«  Kdi  rdrw  r^¥  fiop0»pw  KVJcAr«iv 


Ti-ttiulatum.— It  b  with  yon  aa  with  those  Ibskaia  Wtfsf 
for  eeltf.  While  the  pond  la  clear  and  aeittod,  Ihey  tola 
nothisff ;  bnt  if  they  atir  np  the  mud  bifh  sad  low,  than.  ik« 
bring  up  the  fiah :— and  you  aueeeed  only  as  far  as  yos  eiD 
wt  the  Suite  in  tumult  and  oonforion. 


In  a  passage  in  the  last  Essay,  I  r«fenad  ft)  th« 
second  part  of  the  « Rights  of  Man,"  m  which 
Paine  assures  hk  Readeia  that  their  Vavtt^  '• 
the  consequence  of  Ttoatwn:  that  taxes  are  rBO* 
dered  necessary  only  by  waia  and  state  cofmptioB; 
that  war  and  corruption  are  entirely  owing  to  n*" 
istocracy;  that  by  a  revolution  end 


archy  and  aristocracy; 


Seoond  Lay  SsnaoB, 
saquaot  part  of  this  Work. 
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«  bfotherly  alliuice  with   the  French   Repablic, 
onr  land  and  eea  forces,  oar  revenue  officers,  and 
three-foartbs  of  oar  pensioners,  placemen,  &c.  dec. 
would  be  rendered  superfluous;  and  that  a  small  part 
of  the  expenses  thus  saved,  would  suffice  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor,  the  in  firm,  and  the  aged,  through- 
oat  the  kingdom.    Would  to  Heaven !  that  this  infii- 
mous  mode  of  misleading  and  flattering  the  lower 
classes  were  confined  to  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Pbine.    But  how  often  do  we  hear,  even  from  the 
mouths  of  our  parliamentary  advocates  (or  popularity, 
the  taxes  stated  as  so  much  money  actually  lost  tq  the 
people;  and  a  nation  in  debt  represented  as  the  same 
both  in  kind  and  consequences,  as  tua  individual 
tradesman  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  ?  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  that  these  men  should  be  themselves  de- 
ceived ;  that  they  should  be  so  ignorant  of  history  as 
not  to  know  that  the  freest  nations,  bein^  at  the  same 
time  commercial,  have  been  at  all  times  the  roost 
heavily  taxed :  or  so  void  of  common  sense  as  not  to 
•ee  that  tRere  is  no  analogy'in  the  case  of  a  tradesman 
and   his  creditors,  to  a  nation  indebted  to  itself 
Surely,  a  much  fairer  instance  would  be  that  of  a 
husband  and  wife  playing  cards  at  the  same  table 
a^inst  each  other,  where  what  the  one  loses  the 
other  gains.    Taxes  may  be  indeed,  and  often  are  in- 
jurioiM  to  a  ooantry :  at  no  time,  however,  from  their 
emoont  merely,  bat  from  the  time  or  injudicious  mode 
in  whicti  they  are  raised.    A  great  Statesman,  lately 
deceased,  in  one  of  his  antiministerial  harangues 
Against  some  proposed  impost,  said :  the  nation  has 
been  already  bled  in  every  vein,  and  is  faint  with 
leas  of  blood.    This  blood,  however,  was  circulating 
in  the  mean  time  through  the  whole  body  of  the  state, 
fuid  what  was  received  into  one  chamber  of  the  heart 
^n»  instantly  sent  out  again  at  the  other  portal.   Had 
he  wanted  a  metaphor  to  convey  the  possible  injuries 
of  Tsxation,  he  might  have  ibund  one  less  opposite 
to  the  fact,  in  the  known  disease  of  aneurism,  or  re- 
laiation  of  the  coats  of  particular  vessels,  by  a  dis- 
proportionate accumulation  of  blood  in  them,  which 
sometimes  occurs  when  the  circulation  has  been  sud- 
denly and  violently  changed,  and  causes  helpless- 
neestor  even  mortal  stagnation,  though  the  total  quan- 
tity of  blood  remains  the  same  in  the  system  at  large. 
Bot  a  fuller  and  fairer  symbol  of  Taxation,  both  in 
it!  possible  good  and  evil  efllects.  is  to  be  found  in  the 
evaporation  of  waters  from  the  surface  of  the  planet 
The  son  may  draw  up  the  moisture  from  the  river, 
the  morass,  and  the  ocean,  to  be  given  back  in  genial 
showers  to  the  garden,  the  pasture,  and  the  corn- 
field ;  but  it  may  likewise  force  away  the  moisture 
fivm  the  fields  of  tillage,  to  drop  it  on  the  stagnant 
pool,  the  saturated  swamp,  or  the  unprofitable  sand- 
waste.    The  gardens  in  the  south  of  Europe  supply, 
perhaps,  a  not  less  apt  illustration  of  a  system  of  Fi- 
nance judiciously  conducted,  where  the  tanks  or  re- 
servoirs would  represent  the  capital  of  a  nation,  and 
the  hundred  rills  hourly  varying  their  channels  and 
directions  under  the  gardener's  spade,  give  a  pleashig 
image  of  the  dispersion  of  that  capital  through  the 
whole  populatMm,  by  the  joint  eflbct  of  Taxation  and 
'tade.    For  Tuation  itself  is  «  part  of  Commerce, 
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and  the  Government  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a 
great  manufacturing  house  carrying  on  in  different 
places,  by  means  of  its  parm^rs  and  overseers,  the 
trades  of  theship-boilder,  the  clother,  the  iron-found- 
er, &c.  Ac. 

There  are  so  many  real  evils,  so  mony  just  causes 
of  complaint  in  the  Constitution  and  Administration 
of  Governments,  our  own  not  excepted,  that  it  be- 
comes the  imperious  Daty  of  every  Well- wisher  of 
his  country,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  the 
feelings  and  eflbrts  of  his  compatriots  from  losing 
themselves  on  a  wrong  scent.  Whether  a  System  of 
Taxation  is  injurious  or  beneficial  on  the  whole,  is  to 
be  known,  not  by  the  amount  of  the  sam  taken  from 
each  individual,  but  by  that  which  remains  behind. 
A  war  will  doubtless  cause  a  stagnation  of  certain 
branches  of  Trade,  and  severe  temporary  distress  in 
the  places  where  those  branches  are  carried  on ;  bat 
are  not  the  same  eflects  produced  in  droe  of  Peace 
by  prohibitory  edicts  and  commerciol  regulations  of 
foreign  powers,  or  by  new  rivals  with  superior  ad- 
vantages in  other  countries,  or  in  difiierent  parts  of 
the  same  ?  Bristol  has,  doubtless,  been  injured  by 
the  rapid  prosperity  of  Liverpool  and  its  superior 
spirit  of  Enierprize ;  and  the  vast  Machines  of  Lan- 
cashire have  overwhelmed  and  rendered  hopeless 
the  domestic  industry  of  the  females  in  the  Cottages 
and  small  farm-hooses  of  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
beriand.  But  if  Peace  has  its  stagnations  as  well  as 
War,  does  not  War  create  or  re-enliven  numerous 
branches  of  Industry  as  well  as  Peace  ?  Is  it  not  a 
fact,  that  not  only  our  own  military  and  naval  forces, 
but  even  a  part  of  those  of  our  enemy  are  armed  and 
clothed  by  British  manufacturers?  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  whole  of  our  immense  military 
force  is  better  and  more  expensively  clothed,  and 
both  these  and  cor  sailon  better  fed  ^iban  the  same 
persons  would  be  in  their  individual  capacities :  and 
this  forms  one  of  the  real  expenses  of  War.  Not,  I 
say.  that  so  much  more  money  is  raised,  but  that  so 
much  more  of  the  means  of  comfortable  existence 
are  consumed,  than  woukl  otherwise  have  been. 
But  does  not  this,  like  all  other  luxury,  act  as  a  siim> 
uluB  on  the  producing  classes,  and  this  in  the  moat 
useful  manner,  and  on  the  most  important  branches 
of  production,  on  the  tiller,  on  the  grazier,  the 
clothier,  and  the  maker  of  arms?  Had  it  been  61her> 
wise,  is  it  possible  that  the  receipts  from  the  Proper^ 
Tax  should  have  increased  instead  of  decreased, 
notwithstanding  alt  the  rage  of  our  enemy? 

Sorely,  never  from  the  beginning  of  the  wm>ld 
was  such  a  tribute  of  admiration  paid  by  one  power 
to  another,  as  Bonaparte  within  the  last  yean  has 
paid  to  the  Bridsh  Empire!  With  all  the  natural 
and  artificial  powen  of  almost  the  whole  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  with  all  the  fences  and  obstacles  of 
public  and  private  morality  broken  down  before  him, 
with  a  mighty  empire  of  fifty  millioos  of  men,  neaiw 
ly  two-thirds  of  whom  speak  the  same  language,  and 
are  as  it  were  fused  together  by  the  intensest  nation* 
ality ;  with  this  mighty  and  swarming  empire,  oigai»> 
ized  in  all  its  parts  for  war,  and  forming  one  huge 
camp^  and  himself  oowNning  in  his  own  | 
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two-fbid  power  of  Monarch  and  Commander  in 
Chief,  with  all  these  advantages,  with  all  these  stu- 
pendous instruments  and  inexhaustible  resources  of 
oflence,  this  mighty  Being  finds  himself  imprisoned 
by  the  enemy  whom  he  most  hates  and  would  fain 
despise,  insulted  by  every  wave  that  breaks  upon  his 
shores,  and  condemned  to  behold  his  vast  flotillas  as 
worthless  and  idle  as  the  sea-weed  that  rots  around 
their  keels!  After  years  of  haughty  menace  and 
expensive  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  an  island, 
the  trees  and  buildings  of  which  are  visible  from 
the  nx>&  of  his  naval  store-houses,  he  is  at  length 
compelled  to' make  open  confession,  that  be  possesses 
one  mean  only  of  ruining  Great  Britain.  And  what 
is  it  7  The  ruin  of  his  own  enslaved  subjects !  To 
undermine  the  resources  of  one  enemy,  ho  reduces 
the  Continent  of  Europe  to  the  wretched  state  in 
which  it  was  before  the  wide  diffusion  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  deprives  its  inhabitants  of  comforts  and 
advantages  to  which  they  and  their  fiitherB  had  been 
for  more  than  a  century,  habituated,  and  thus  de- 
stroys, as  fur  as  his  power  extends,  a  principal  source 
of  civilization,  the  origin  of  a  middle  class  thiough- 
out  Christendom,  and  with  it  the  true  balance  of 
society,  the  parent  of  international  Iaw»  the  foeter- 
niine  of  general  humanity,  and  (to  sum  up  all  in  one) 
the  main  principle  of  attraction  and  repulaioo,  by 
which  the  nations  were  rapidly  though  inaeoaibly 
drawing  together  into  one  system,  and  by  which 
alone  they  could  combine  the  manifold  blessings  of 
distinct  character  and  national  independence,  with 
the  needful  stimulation  and  general  influences  of 
intercommunity,  and  be  virtually  united  without  be- 
ing cruahed  together  by  conquest,  in  order  to  waste 
away  under  the  tabes  and  slow  putrefaction  of  a 
universal  monarchy.  This  boasted  Pacificator  of  the 
World,  this  earthly  Providence^*  as  his  Catholic  Bish- 
ops blasphemously  call  him,  professes  to  entertain  no 
hope  of  purchasing  the  destruction  of  Great  Britain 
at  a  leas  price  than  that  of  the  barbarism  of  all 
Euiope!  By  the  ordinary  war  of  goveroment  against 
fovemment,  fleets  against  fleets,  and  armies  against 
aimies,  he  oould  efibct  nothing.  His  fleets  might  as 
well  have  been  built  at  his  own  expanse  in  eiir 
Dock-yards,  as  tribute^iflbrings  to  the  masten  of  the 
Ooeon :  and  his  Army  of  England  lay  encamped  on 
his  CoMto  like  Wolves  baying  the  Moon ! 

Delightful  to  humane  and  contemplative  minds 
was  the  idea  of  countless  individual  eflbrta  working 
together  by  oommon  instinct  and  to  a  oommon  object, 
under  the  protection  of  an  unwritten  code  of  religion, 
.  philoaophy,  and  common  interest  which  made  peace 
and  brotherhood  co-exist  with  the  most  active  hostil- 
ity.   Not  in  the  mitamed  Plains  of  Tarlary.  but  in 

*  It  baa  been  weD  remarked,  that  there  is  ■ometbinc  ftr 
nore  ihocking  in  the  t/rant*!  preteneiooa  to  the  f  rscious 
attribntes  of  the  Supreme  Baler,  tknn  in  hii  most  remonelea 
Tmekiee.  There  b  a  tort  of  wild  grendear,  not  uncretifjiDf 
M  Um  ioMcioetJoo.  to  the  answer  of  Timor  Khan  to  one  who 
remonitrated  with  him  on  ibe  i»kumanitif  of  bis  devaitations : 
car  me  hominem  piiUu,  et  dod  potiui  iram  Dei  in  terns  agen- 
tea  obperaieiem  homajii  generis  Y  Wbfdo  yoo  deem  me 
a  «m,  sod  not  father  the  ioeemats  wrath  of  God  actiif  on 
the  sulk  fbi  thaniia  of  nsokladl 


the  very  bosom  of  civilizatxm,  and  himself  indebted 
to  its  fostering  care  for  his  own  education  and  fcr  all 
the  means  of  his  elevation  and  power,  did  this  gene- 
ine  oflspring  of  the  old  serpent  warm  himself  into  th» 
fiend-like  resolve  of  waging  war  against  m^nhiwH  and 
the  quiet  growth  of  the  world's  improvement,  in  an 
emphatic  sense  the  enemy  of  the  human  nee !  By 
these  means  only  he  deems  Great  Britain  assailable 
(u  strong  presumption,  that  our  prosperity  is  built  on 
the  common  interests  of  mankind  I)'--this  he  ackmw- 
ledger  to  be  bis  only  hope— and  in  this  hope  be  hss 
been  utterly  bafllled ! 

To  what  then  do  we  owe  our  strength  and  oor 
immunity  ?  The  sovereignty  of  law :  the  inoorrapi- 
ness  of  its  ft  ministration;  the  number  and  political 
importance  of  our  religious  sects,  which  in  an  incal- 
culablo  degree  have  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  cs* 
tablishment;  tlie  purity,  or  at  least  the  decorom  of 
private  morals,  and  the  independence,  activity,  and 
weight,  of  public  opinion?  These  and  aimiJar  ad- 
vantages are  doubtless  the  wiaierioit  of  the  fiHtreai, 
but  what  has  been  the  cement  ?  What  has  bomid 
them  together?  What  has  rendered  Great  Britain, 
from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Rocks  of  Scilly,  indeed  and 
with  more  than  metaphorical  propriety  a  body  fou- 
TIC,  our  Roads,  Rivers,  and  Canals  being  ao  truly  the 
veins,  arteries,  and  nerves,  of  the  state ;  that  every 
pulse  in  the  metropolis  produces  a  correspondent  pul- 
sation in  the  remotest  village  on  its  extreme  shores! 
What  made  the  stoppage  of  the  national  Bank  the 
conversation  of  a  day  without  cauaing  one  irregular 
throb,  or  the  stagnation  of  the  commercial  cnrrent  ia 
the  minutest  vessel?  I  answer  without  1 
that  the  cause  and  mother  principle  of  this  i 
pled  confidence,  of  this  systen  of  credit,  which  is  as 
much  stronger  than  mere  positive  possesaions,  as  ths 
soul  of  man  is  than  his  body,  or  as  the  fcroe  of  a 
mighty  mass  in  free  motion,  than  the  pressure  of  in 
separate  component  parts  would  be  in  a  state  of  rest 
— the  main  cause  of  this,  I  say,  has  been  our  hatioh* 
AL  DEBT.  What  its  ii^urious  efiects  on  the  litera- 
ture, the  Morals,  and  religious  Principlca.  have  been, 
1  shall  hereafter  develope  with  the  aame  boUbesa 
But  as  to  our  political  strength  and  ciicumstaniial 
prosperity,  it  is  the  national  debt  which  has  wedded 
in  indissoluble  union  all  the  interests  of  the  state,  the 
landed  with  the  commercial,  and  the  man  of  inde- 
pendent fortune  with  the  stirring  tradesman  and  le- 
poaing  annuitant.  It  is  the  National  Debt,  which  by 
the  rapid  nominal  rise  in  the  value  of  thingm  iiai 
made  it  impossible  for  any  considerable  number  ef 
men  to  retain  their  own  former  comforts  vritbont 
joining  in  the  common  industry,  and  adding  to  the 
stock  of  national  produce ;  which  thiia  first  m'cawi 
tales  a  general  activity,  and  then  by  the  immediaie 
and  ample  credit,  which  is  never  wanting  to  him. 
who  has  any  ol^ect  on  which  his  activity  can  empkiy 
itaelC  gives  each  man  the  means  not  only  of  preserf- 
ing  but  of  increasing  and  multiplying  all  his  fonotf 
enjoyments,  and  all  the  symbols  of  the  rank  in  which 
he  was  bom.  It  is  this  which  has  planted  Che  naked 
hills  and  eackaed  the  bleak  wastes,  in  the  lowlaadi 
of  Scotland,  not  len  than  in  the  wealthier  < 
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of  Soath  Britain:  it  it  this,  which  leavhig  all  the 
other  caiues  of  patriotiim  and  natienal  fenror  andi- 
imnisbed  and  unii^ured,  baa  added  to  our  public 
duties  the  nine  ieeling  of  neceMiiy,  the  nme  aenw 
of  immediate  Belf-intereat,  which  in  other  countries 
actuates  the  memben  of  a  single  fiimily  in  their  con- 
duct toward  each  other. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  T  happened  to  be 
on  a  visit  with  a  friend,  in  a  small  market^town  in 
the  South- West  of  England,  when  one  of  the  compa- 
ny turned  Che  coaTersetion  to  the  weight  of  Taxes 
and  the  consequent  hardness  of  the  times.  I  answer- 
ed, that  if  the  Taxes  were  a  real  weight,  and  that  in 
proportion  to  their  amount,  we  must  have  been  ruin- 
ed long  ago ;  lor  Mr.  Hume,  who  had  proceeded,  as 
on  a  seli^vident  axiom,  on  the  hypothesis,  that  a  debt 
of  a  nation  was  the  same  as  a  debt  of  an  individual, 
had  declared  our  ruin  arithmetically  demoratrebie,  if 
the  national  debt  increased  beyond  a  certain  sum. 
Since  his  time  it  has  more  than  quintupled  that  sum, 
and  yet— True,  answered  my  Friend,  but  the  princi- 
ple might  be  right  though  he  might  have  been  mis- 
taken in  the  time.  But  still,  I  rejoined,  if  the  princi- 
ple were  right,  the  nearer  we  came  to  that  given 
point,  and  the  greater  and  the  more  active  the  peroi- 
ciotts  cause  became,  the  more  manifest  would  its  ef^ 
fects  be.  We  might  not  be  absolutely  ruined,  but 
our  embarrassments  would  increase  in  some  propor- 
tion to  their  cause.  Whereas  instead  of  being  poorer 
and  poorer,  we  are  richer  and  richer.  Will  any  man 
in  his  senses  contend,  that  the  actual  labor  and  pro- 
dace  of  the  country  has  not  only  been  decupled  with- 
in half  a  century,  but  increased  so  prodigiously  be- 
yond tiiat  decuple  as  to  make  six  hundred  millions  a 
lees  weight  to  us  than  fifly  millions  were  in  the  days 
of  our  grandfiithers  ?  But  if  it  really  be  so,  to  what 
ran  we  attribute  this  stupendous  progressioil  of  na- 
tional improvement,  but  to  that  system  of  credit  and 
paper  currency,  of  which  the  National  Debt  is  both 
the  reservoir  and  the  wate^works  ?  A  constant  cause 
should  have  constant  efTects ;  but  if  you  deem  that 
this  is  some  anomaly,  some  strange  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  explain  its  mode  of  operation,  make  it 
comprehensible,  how  a  cause  acting  on  a  whole  na- 
tion can  prodoee  a  regular  and  rapid  increase  of  pros- 
perity to  a  certain  point,  and  then  all  at  once  pass 
fiom  an  Angel  of  Light  into  a  Demon  of  Destruction  ? 
That  an  individual  boose  may  live  more  and  more 
loxuriously  upon  borrowed  funds,  and  that  when  the 
suspicions  of  the  creditors  are  awakened,  and  their 
patience  exhausted,  the  luxurious  spendthrift  may  all 
at  once  exchange  his  Palace  for  a  Prison — this  I  can 
understand  perfectly :  for  I  understand,  whence  the 
luxmies  could  be  produced  lor  the  consumption  of 
the  individual  house,  and  who  the  creditors  might  he, 
and  that  it  might  be  both  their  inclination  and  their 
interests  to  demand  the  debt,  and  to  punish  the  insol- 
vent Debtor.  But  who  are  a  Nation's  Creditors? 
The  answer  is,  every  Man  to  every  Man.  Whose 
possible  interest  could  it  be  either  to  demand  the 
Principal,  or  to  refuse  his  share  toward  the  means  of 
paying  the  Interest?  Not  the  Merchant's:  for  he 
would  but  provoke  a  crash  of  Bankruptcy,  in  which 


his  own  House  would  as  necessarily  be  included,  as 
a  single  card  in  a  house  of  cards !  Not  the  landhold- 
er's :  for  in  the  general  destruction  of  all  credit,  how 
could  he  obtain  payment  for  the  Produce  of  his  Es- 
tates? Not  to  mention  the  improbability  that  be 
would  remain  the  undisturbed  Possessor  in  so  dire- 
ful a  concussion— not  to  mention,  that  on  him  must 
&11  the  whole  weight  of  the  public  necessities— not 
to  mention  that  fh>m  the  merchant's  credit  depends 
the  ever-increasing  value  of  his  land  and  the  readiest 
means  of  improving  it  Neither  could  it  be  the  labo- 
rer's interest:  for  he  must  be  either  thrown  out  of 
employ,  and  lie  like  the  fish  in  the  bed  of  a  River 
from  which  the  water  has  been  diverted,  or  have  the 
value  of  his  labor  reduced  to  nothing  by  the  irrup- 
tion of  eager  competitors.  But  least  of  all  could  it 
be  the  wish  of  the  lovers  of  liberty,  which  must  needs 
perish  or  be  suspended,  either  by  the  horrors  of  anar- 
chy, or  by  the  absolute  Power,  with  which  the  Go- 
vernment must  be  invested,  in  order  to  prevent  them- 
In  short,  with  the  exception  of  men  desperate  from 
guilt  or  debt,  or  road  with  the  blackest  amintion, 
there  is  no  class  or  description  of  men  who  can  have 
the  leant  Interest  in  producing  or  permitting  a  Bank- 
ruptcy. If  then,  neither  experience  has  acquainted 
us  with  any  national  impoverishment  or  embarrass- 
ment from  the  increase  of  National  Debt,  nor  theory 
renders  such  effects  comprehensible,  (for  the  predic- 
tions of  Hume  went  on  the  folse  assumption,  that  a 
part  only  of  the  Nation  was  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation oCthe  Public  Credit)  on  what  authority  are  we 
to  ground  our  apprehensions  ?  Does  History  record  a 
single  Nation,  in  which  relatively  to  Taxation  there 
were  no  privileged  or  exempted  classes,  in  which 
there  were  no  compulsory  prices  of  labor,  and  in 
which  the  mterest  of  all  the  different  classes  and  all 
the  different  districts,  were  mutually  dependent  and 
vitally  coorganized,  as  in  Great  Britain— has  History, 
I  say,  recorded  a  single  instance  of  such  a  Nation 
ruined  or  dissolved  by  the  weight  of  Taxation  ?  In 
France  there  was  no  public  credit,  no  communion  of 
Interests :  its  unprincipled  Government  and  the  pro- 
ductive and  taxable  Classes  were  as  two  Individuals 
with  separate  Interests.  Its  Bankruptcy  and  the  con- 
sequences of  it  are  sufficiently  comprehensible.  Yet 
the  Cahiers,  or  the  instructions  and  complaints  sent 
to  the  National  Assembly,  from  the  Towns  and  Pro- 
vinces of  France,  (an  immense  mass  of  documents  in- 
deed, but  without  examination  and  patient  perusal  of 
which,  no  man  is  entitled  to  write  a  History  of  the 
French  Revolution)  these  proved,  beyond  contradic- 
tion, that  the  amount  of  the  Taxes  was  one  only,  and 
that  a  subordinate  cause  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. Indeed,  if  the  amount  of  the  Taxes  could  be 
disjoined  from  the  mode  of  raising  them,  it  might  be 
fairly  denied  to  have  been  a  cau!^  at  all.    Holland 

{  was  taxed  as  heavily  and  as  equally  as  ourMlves; 

I  but  was  it  by  Taxation  that  Holland  was  reduced  to 

,  its  present  miseries  ? 

I     "rhe  mode  in  which  Taxes  are  supposed  to  act  on 

I  the  marketableness  of  our  manufactures  in  foreign 
marts,  I  shall  examine  on  some  future  occasion,  when 

i  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  in  a  more  satiafaciory  vnf 
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tfaui  hu  been  hitherto  done,  to  my  apprehension  at 
least,  the  real  mode  in  which  Taxes  act,  and  how  and 
why  and  to  what  extent  they  affect  the  wealth,  and 
what  is  of  more  conseqaence,  the  well-being  of  a  na- 
tion. But  in  the  prese^it  exigency,  when  the  safety 
of  the  nation  depends,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  sense 
which  the  people  at  large  have  of  the  comparative 
eicellencies  of  the  Laws  and  Government,  and  on 
the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  the  legislalon  and  en- 
lightened classes  in  detecting,  exposing,  and  removing 
its  many  particular  abuses  and  corruptions  on  the 
•  other,  right  views  on  ihia  subject  of  I'axation  are  of 
such  especial  importance;  and  I  have  besides  in  my 
inmost  nature  such  a  loathing  of  factious  lalsehoods 
and  mob^ycophancy,  i.  e,  the  flattering  of  the  multi- 
tude by  informing  against  their  betters ;  that  I  cannot 
bat  revert  to  that  point  of  the  subject  from  which  I 
began,  namely,  that  thc  wkioht  of  Tasks  is  to  be 

CALCULATED  NOT  BY  WHAT  18  PAID.  BCTT  BY  WHAT  IS 

LKFT.  What  matters  it  to  a  man,  that  he  pays  six 
times  more  Taxes  than  his  fiither  did,  if,  notwith- 
standing, he  with  the  same  portion  of  exertion  enjoys 
twice  the  comforts  which  his  father  did  f  Now  this 
I  solemnly  affirm  to  be  the  case  in  general,  throogh- 
oot  England,  according  to  all  the  facts  which  I  have 
.  collected  during  an  examination  of  years,  wherever 
I  have  travelled,  and  wherever  1  have  been  residenu 
(I  do  not  speak  of  Ireland,  or  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land :  and  if  I  may  trust  to  what  1  myself  saw  and 
heard  there,  I  must  even  except  the  Highlands.)  In 
the  conversation  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  taking 
place  in  the  fouth«west  of  England,  by  the  assistance 
of  one  or  other  of  the  company,  we  went  through 
every  family  in  the  town  and  neighborhood,  and  my 
assertion  was  found  completely  accurate,  though  the 
place  had  no  one  advantage  over  others,  and  many 
disadvantages,  that  heavy  one  in  particular,  the  non- 
resideDre  and  frequent  change  of  its  Rectors,  the 
living  being  always  given  to  one  of  the  Canons  of 
Windsor,  and  resigned  on  the  acceptance  of  better 
prefermenL  It  was  even  asserted,  and  not  only  as- 
aerted  but  proved,  by  my  friend  (who  has  from  his 
earliest  youth  devoted  a  strong,  original  understand- 
ing, and  a  heart  warm  and  benevolent  even  toentha- 
aiasm,  lo  the  service  of  the  poor  and  the  laboring 
class,)  that  every  sober  Laborer,  in  that  port  of  Eng- 
land at  leaat,  who  should  not  marry  till  thirty,  might, 
withou^  any  hardship  or  extreme  self-denial,  oom- 
raence  house-keeping  at  the  age  of  thirty,  with  from 
a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  belong- 
ing to  him.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  on  seeing  this 
Essay,  my  friend  will  communicate  to  me  the  proof 
in  detail.  Bat  the  price  of  labor  in  the  south-west 
of  England  ia  full  one-ihird  less  than  in  the  greater 
number,  if  not  all,  of  the  Northern  Countiea.  What 
then  is  wanting  7  Not  the  repeal  of  Taxes ;  but  the 
mcreased  activity  both  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  the 
land,  in  securing  the  inslrucUon  of  the  lower  classes. 
A  system  of  education  is  wanting,  such  a  system  as 
that  discovered,  and  to  the  blessings  of  thousands 
YMlised,  by  Dr.  Bell,  which  1  never  am,  or  can  be 
weary  of  praising,  while  my  heart  retains  any  spark 
of  regard  for  Human  Nature,  or  of  reverence  for 


Human  Virtve^A  system,  by  which  in  the  veiy  ict 
of  receiving  knowledge,  the  best  virtues  and  Dort 
useful  qualities  of  the  moral  character  are  awskeoed, 
developed,  and  formed  into  habits.  Were  then  i 
Bishop  of  Durham  (no  odds  whether  a  tempiNalori 
spiritual  Lord)  in  every  county  or  half  county,  lod  i 
Clergyman  enlightened  with  the  views  and  animaied 
with  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Bell,  in  every  parish,  we  oigfat 
bid  defiance  to  the  present  weight  of  Taxes,  and 
boldly  challenge  the  whole  world  to  show  a  Pn 
santryas  well  fed  and  clothed  as  the  English. orniifa 
equal  chances  of  improving  their  situation,  and  ofie- 
curing  an  old  age  of  repoae  and  comfort  to  a  liieof 
cheerful  industry. 

I  will  add  another  anecdote,  as  it  demanatratea,  in- 
controvertibly,  the  error  of  the  vulgar  opiaioo.  ttat 
Taxea  make  things  really  dear,  taking  in  the  whole  of 
a  man  8  expenditure.     A  friend  of  mine,  who  bad 
pajtsed  some  years  in  America,  was  questiooed  bf  la 
American  Tradesman,  in  one  of  their  cities  of  the  » 
cond  class,  concerning  the  namea  and  number  of  oar 
Taxes  and  rales.    The  answer  seemed  pedectij  to 
a&tound  him :  and  he  exclaimed,  **  How  is  it  posiblt 
that  men  can  live  in  such  a  country  ?  in  ti>«  bod  of 
liberty  we  never  see  the  face  of  a  Tax-gatherer,  oor 
hear  of  a  dofy  except  in  onr  seaports."    My  fneoi 
who  was  perfect  master  of  the  question,  made  mo- 
biance  of  turning  off  the  conversation  to  another  •ob* 
ject:  and  then,  without  any  apparent  reference  t» 
the  former  topic,  asked  the  American,  for  what  nn 
he  thought  a  man  could  live  in  such  and  each  a  ayk 
with  so  many  servants,  in  a  house  of  suchdnDenaooi 
and  such  a  situation  (still  keeping  in  hia  nisd  dw 
situation  of  a  thriving  and  respectable  ahopkeeper 
and  householder  in  difierent  parts  of  Englaad.}  M 
supposing  him  to  reside  in  Philadelphia  or  Aew 
York,  and  then  in  some  town  of  s^coodaiy  impo^ 
tance.    Having  received  a  detailed  aoawer  to  tba* 
questions,  he  proceeded  to  convince  the  Aaiencaa. 
that  notwithstanding  ail  our  Taxes,  a  man  might  liH 
in  the  same  style,  but  i^ith  incomparably  gnaMr 
comfiirls,  on  the  same  income  in  London  as  io  Aev 
York,  and  on  a  cunaiderably  leas  income  io  Eieiarcc 
Bristol,  than  in  any  American  provincial  townof  ifa* 
same  relative  importance.    It  would  be  ioaoltingBf 
Readera  to  discuss  on  how  much  leas  a  psiaoe  nif 
vegetate  or  brutaliie  in  the  back  settleoieDiiofikt 
republic,  than  he  could  live  as  a  man,  as  a  i«Mw 
and  social  being,  in  an  Engliah  village;  and  it  wmU 
be  wasting  time  to  inform  him.  that  where  men  iit 
comparatively  few,  and  unoccupied  land  ii  io  io*^ 
haustible  abundance,  the  Laborer  and  coomoo  M** 
chanic  must  needs  receive  (not  only  noioinally  W 
really)  higher  wages  than  in  a  populous  snd  fuHy-^ 
cupied  country.    But  that  the  American  Ubortf  ' 
therefore  happier,  or  even  in  possesakm  of  rnofecs* 
fona  and  conveniences  of  life  than  a  soberer  iwl» 
trious  English  Laborer  or  Mechanic,  rerosiof  to  t* 
proved.    In  conducting  the  oompariaon  we  nort  »<* 
however  exclude  the  operation  of  moral  csuaea,  wh* 
these  causes  are  not  accidental,  but  ariae  out  of  IM 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  coostitotioo  of  iheGS' 
veniment  and  Society.   This  being  the  caa^  ■** 
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ftwiiy  from  tho  Ainerican't  wages  all  the  Taxes 
which  his  insolence,  sloih,  and  attachment  to  spirit- 
ous  liquors  impose  on  him,  and  judge  of  the  remain- 
der by  his  bouse,  his  household  furniture  and  utensils 
— end  if  I  have  not  been  grievously  deceived  by 
those  whoee  veracity  and  good  sense  I  have  found 
unquestionable  in  all  other jespects,  the  cottage  of  an 


of  discovering  it  in  his  own  house  and  in  that  of  his 
neighbor,  provided  that  he  makes  the  proper  allow- 
ances for  the  disturbing  forces  of  individual  vice  and 
imprudence.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  put  it  to  the  con- 
sciences of  our  literary  demagogues,  whether  a  lie, 
fon  the  purposes  of  creating  public  disunion  and  de- 
jection, is  not  as.  much  a  lie,  as  one  for  the  purpose 


honest  English  husbandman,  in  the  service  of  an  en-  j  of  exciting  discord  among  individuals.    I  entreat  my 


lightened  and  liberal  Farmer,  who  is  paid  for  his  la- 
bor at  the  price  usual  in  Yorkshire  or  Northumber- 
land, would  in  the  mind  of  a  man  in  the  same  rank 
of  life,  who  had  seen  a  true  account  of  America,  ex- 
cite no  ideas  favorable  to  emigration.  Thia  however, 
I  confess,  is  a  balance  of  morals  rather  than  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  it  proves,  however,  that  where  foresight 
and  good  morals  exist,  the  Taxes  do  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  industrious  roan's  comforts. 

Dr.  Price  almost  succeeded  in  persuading  tho  En- 
glish nation  (for  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  fancy  of 
our  calamitous  situation  is  a  sort  of  necessary  sauce 
without  which  our  real  prosperity  would  become  in- 
sipid to  us)  Dr.  Price,  I  say,  alarmed  the  country  with 
pretended  proofs  that  the  island  was  in  a  rapid  state 
of  depopulation,  that  England  at  the  Revolution  had 
been.  Heaven  knows  how  much!  more  populous; 
and  that  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  or  about  the  Re- 
formation, (!!.*)  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England 
might  have  been  greater  than  even  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. My  old  mathematical  master,  a  roan  of  an  un- 
commonly clear  head,  answered  this  blundering  book 
of  the  worthy  Doctor's,  and  left  not  a  stone  unturned 
of  the  pompous  cenotaph  in  which  the  effigy  of  the 
still-living  and  bustling  English  prosperity  lay  inter- 
red. And  yet  so  much  more  suitable  was  the  Doc- 
tor's book  to  the  purposes  of  faction,  and  to  the  No- 
Terober  mood  of  (what  is  called)  the  Public,  that 
Mr.  Wales's  pamphlet,  though  a  master-piece  of  per- 
spicacity as  well  as  perspicuity,  was  scarcely  heard 
of  This  tendency  to  political  nightmares  in  our 
coontrymen  reminds  me  of  a  superstition,  or  rather 
nervous  disease,  not  uncommon  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  in  which  men,  though  broad  awake,  im- 
agine they  see  themselves  lying  dead  at  a  small  dis- 


tance from  them.    The  act  of  Pariiament  for  ascer^yThe  money  may  or  may  not  have  been  culpably 

taining  the  population  of  the  empire  has  laid  forever 

this  uneasy  ghost :  and  now,  forsooth !  we  are  on  the 

brink  of  ruin  from  the  excess  of  populadon,  and  he 

who  would  prevent  the  poor  from  rotting  away  in 

disease,  misery,  and  wickedness,  is  an  enemy  to  his 

country!     A  lately  deceased    miser,  of  immense 

weiilth,  is  reported  to  have  been  so  delighted  with 

this  splendid  discovery,  as  to  have  offered  a  hand- 


readers  to  recollect,  that  the  present  question  does 
not  concern  the  effects  of  taxation  on  the  public  inde- 
pendence and  on  the  supposed  balance  of  tho  free 
constitutional  powers,  (from  which  said  balance,  as 
well  as  from  the  balance  of  trade,  I  own,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  elicit  one  ray  of  common  sense.) 
That  the  nature  of  our  constitution  has  been  greatly 
modiHed  by  the  funding  system,  I  do  not  deny :  whe- 
ther for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the  whole,  will  form  part 
of  my  Essay  on  the  pritish  Constitution  as  it  actually 
exists. 

There  are  many  and  great  public  evils,  all  of 
which  ore  to  be  lamonted,  some  of  which  may  be, 
and  ought  to  be  removed,  and  none  of  which  can 
consistently  with  wisdom  or  honesty  be  kept  con- 
cealed from  the  public.  As  far  as  these  originate  in 
false  Principles,  or  in  the  contempt  or  neglect  of 
right  ones  (and  as  such  belonging  to  tho  plan  of  Thx 
Friend,)  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  make  known  my  opi- 
nions concerning  them,  with  the  same  fearless  sim- 
plicity with  which  I  have  endeavored  to  expose  the 
errors  of  discontent  and  the  artifices  of  faction.  But 
for  the  very  reason  that  there  are  great  evils,  the 
more  does  it  behove  us  not  to  open  out  on  a  false 
scent. 

I  will  conclude  this  Essay  with  the  examination  of 
an  article  in  a  provincial  paper  of  a  recent  date* 
which  is  now  lying  before  roe ;  the  accidental  peru- 
sal of  which,  occasioned  the  whole  of  tlie  preceding 
remarks.  In  order  to  guard  against  a  possible  miih 
take,  I  must  premise,  that  I  have  not  the  most  distant 
intention  of  defending  the  plan  or  conduct  of  our  late 
expeditions,  and  should  be  grossly  calumniated  if  I 
were  represented  as  an  advocate  for  carelessness  or 
prodigality  in  the  management  of  the  public  purse. 


wasted.  I  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  general 
falsehood  of  the  principle  in  the  article  here  cited ; 
for  I  am  convinced,  that  any  hopes  of  reform  origina- 
ting in  such  notions,  must  end  in  disappointment  and 
public  mockery. 

"ONLV  A  FEW  MILLIONS! 

We  have  unfortunately  of  late  been  so  much  aoeustomed 
to  read  ofmilUona  being  ppent  io  one  expedition,  and  miUioDi 


some  annuity  to  the  Author,  in  part  of  payment,  for  j  bein«  ipent  in  another,  that  a  comparative  in«ignifieance  is 
this  new  and  welcome  piece  of  fuarl-armor.  This,  !  "jj"*!!!?.!!*"  ''T!^^!T.  _'"!"_  *C  "!*_"*7:  J*.'_"!l"'!*ui*..f  Vj'.  * 
however,  we  may  deduce  from  the  fact  of  our  in- 


few  miitum$.  Perhape  some  of  our  readen  may  have  their 
judcmeot  a  little  improved  by  makinf  a  few  ealculatloiM, 
■ike  Iboae  below,  on  the  railliona  which  it  has  been  estimated 
will  be  lo8t  to  the  nation  by  tho  late  expedition  to  Holland: 
and  then  p<>rhapa,  ihey  will  be  led  to  reflect  on  the  many  mil- 
lione  which  are  anno  ally  expended  in  expeditions,  which  have 
almost  invariably  ended  in  absolute  Iom. 

In  the  first  place,  with  less  money  than  it  cost  the  nation  to 

tnke  Walcherpn.  Sec.  with  the  view  of  takintr  or  destroyinf 

the  Prfnrh  flwt  at  Antwerp,  consistinc  of  nine  sail  of  the 

line,  we  could  have  completely  built  and  equipped,  ready  for 

notoriouiily  otherwise,  and  every  man  has  the  means  j  gea.  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  tail  ofUt»  Um, 
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creased  population,  that  if  clothing  and  food  had  ac- 
tually become  dearer  io  proportion  to  the  means  of 
procuring  them,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  ascribe  this 
effect  to  increased  Taxation,  as  to  attribute  the  scan- 
tineas  of  fare,  at  a  public  ordinary,  to  the  landlord's 
bill,  when  twice  the  usual  number  of  guests  bad  sat 
down  to  the  same  number  of  dislies.    But  the  fact  is 
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Or.  •eeoodly.  a  new  town  coald  be  bailt  id  every  coonty  of 
Bnchuidr  and  eaeh  town  coofift  of  upwards  of  1,000  lobttan- 
tial  houaet,  for  a  l««  ram. 

Or.  thirdly,  it  would  have  been  enough  to  give  100/.  to 
S.00O  poor  familiei  in  every  county  in  England  and  Waloa. 

Or,  fourthly,  it  would  be  more  than  luffieient  to  give  a 
handsome  marriage  portion  to  900.000  young  women,  who 
probably,  if  they  had  even  lets  than  50/.  would  not  hmff  re- 
main umolicited  to  enter  the  happy  state. 

Or.  flflhly.  a  much  le«  cam  would  enable  the  legtslatare  to 
eitablidi  a  life  boat  in  every  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
provide  for  10  or  19  men  to  be  kept  in  conitant  atteodanee 
on  each ;  and  100.000/.  oouid  be  funded,  the  intereet  of  which 
to  be  applied  in  premiums,  to  those  who  should  prove  to  be 
particularly  active  in  saving  lives  from  wroeks,  &c.  and  to 
provide  for  the  widows  and  children  of  those  men  who  may 
aceideotally  lose  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

This  intereiting  appropriation  of  10  millions  sterling,  may 
lead  oar  readen  to  think  of  the  great  good  that  can  be  done 
by  mZjt  sfno  milUnt.'* 

The  exposure  of  this  calculation  will  require  but  a 
few  aentencea.  These  ten  millions  were  expended, 
I  presume,  in  arms,  artillery,  ammunition,  clothing, 
provision,  Ac  Ac.  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  British  subjects:  and  I  presume  that  all 
these  coMumableM  were  prodaced  by,  and  purchased 
from,  other  British  subjects.  Now  diuing  the  build- 
ing of  these  new  towns  for  a  thousand  inhabitants 
each  in  every  county,  or  the  disiributton  of  the  hun- 
dred pound  bank  notes  to  the  two  thousand  poor  fa- 
milies, were  the  industrious  ship-builders,  clothiers, 
charcoal-burners,  gunpowder-makers,  gunsmiths,  cut- 
lers, cannon-founders,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  to  be 
left  tuemployed  and  starving?  or  our  brave  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  have  remained  without  food  and  rai- 
ment 7  And  where  is  the  proof,  that  these  ten  mil- 
lions, which  (observe)  all  remain  in  the  kingdom,  do 
not  circulate  as  beneficially  in  the  one  way  as  they 
would  in  the  other?  Which  is  better?  To  give 
money  to  the  idle,  the  houses  to  those  who  do  not  ask 
for  them,  and  towns  to  counties  which  have  already 
perhaps  too  many  ?  Or  to  a0brd  opportunity  to  the 
induatriotis  to  earn  their  bread,  and  to  the  enterprising 
to  better  their  circumstances,  and  perhaps  found  new 
families  of  independent  proprietors  ?  The  only  mode, 
not  absolately  absurd,  of  considering  the  subject, 
would  be,  not  by  the  calculation  of  the  money  ex- 


The  metaph3r8ical  (or  as  I  have  proposed  to  call 
them,  metapoliticat)  reasonings  hitherto  discuaied,  be- 
long to  Government  in  the  abstract  But  there  b  i 
second  class  of  Reasonera,  who  argue  for  a  duoge 
in  our  Government  from  former  usage,  and  from  A- 
tutes  still  in  force,  or  which  have  been  repealed,  {» 
these  writers  affirm)  either  through  a  oonrapt  'aSor 
ence,  or  to  ward  off  temporary  hazard  or  incanT^ 
nience.  This  class,  which  is  rendered  iHostrioas  bf 
the  names  of  many  intelligent  and  virtuous  patrioa, 
pended,  but  of  the  labor,  of  which  the  money  is  s^^are  advocates  for  reform  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 


symbol.  But  then  the  question  would  be  removed 
ailtogether  from  the  expedition :  for  assuredly,  neither 
the  armies  were  raised,  nor  the  fleets  built  or  maimed 
for  the  sake  of  conquering  the  Isle  of  VValcheren,  nor 
would  a  single  regiment  have  been  disbanded,  or  a 
single  sloop  paid  off,  though  the  Isle  of  Walcheren 
had  never  existed.  The  whole  dispute,  therefore, 
resolves  itself  to  this  one  question :  whether  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  would  not  be  better  employed  in 
making  canals  for  instance,  or  cultivating  waste  lands, 
than  in  fighting  or  in  learning  to  fight;  and  the 
tradesman,  &c.  in  makirlg  grey  coats  instead  of  red 
or  blue — and  ploughshares,  &c  in.<itead  of  arms. 
When  I  reflect  on  the  slate  of  China  and  the  moral 
character  of  the  Chinese,  I  dare  not  positively  affirm 
that  it  would  be  better.  When  the  fifteen  millions, 
which  form  our  present  population,  shall  have  at- 
tained to  the  same  purity  of  morals  and  of  primitive 
chriatiamty,  and  shall  be  capable  of  being  governed 


by  the  same  admirable  discipline,  aa  the  Society  of 
the  Friends,  I  doubt  not  that  ^e  should  all  be  Qos- 
l^ers  in  this  as  in  the  other  points  of  their  moral  ioo- 
trine.  But  were  thla  transfer  of  employment  desira- 
ble, is  it  pracdoaUe  at  present,  is  it  in  our  power  ^ 
These  men  Amoio,  that  it  is  not  What  then  does  t^. 
their  reasoning  amount  tiyf    Nonsense ! 


ESSAY   IV. 


I  haw  not  intentioiiany  eilher  hidden  or  disiniMd  theTisiK, 
like  an  advocate  aifaaaMd  of  hie  cliaot,  or  a  bribed  ac 
eomptant  who  falufiee  the  quotient  to  make  the  baokrapt'i 
ledfor  fqnare  with  the  cn>ditor*8  inventory.  My  c 
forbida  the  nao  of  falsehood  and  the  aitt  of  c 
and  were  it  otherwise,  yet  I  am  pennaded.  that  a  lyKeB 
which  has  produced  and  protected  so  creat  proeperiir.  eat- 
not  stand  in  need  of  them.  If  therefore  Honesty  ft«l  (to 
Knowledge  of  the  whole  Troth  be  the  thines  yoa  aim  at, 
you  will  find  my  principles  auitod  to  your  ends:  tad  u  1 
like  not  the  democratic  forms,  so  am  I  not  food  of  any  oiten 
above  the  rest.  That  a  auccesaion  of  wiae  and  godlr  meii 
may  be  aecurcd  to  the  nation  in  the  hifhett  power  if  ibai 
to  which  I  have  directed  yoor  attention  in  this  Y^mj,  whicfa 
if  you  will  read,  perhaps  you  may  soa  tha  emr  of  iboai 
principles  which  have  led  yoa  into  errors  of  praclioa.  1 
wrote  it  purposely  for  the  uae  of  the  multitude  of  well-DMa- 
ing  people,  that  are  tempted  in  those  times  to  nsorp  aodier 
ity  and  meddle  with  fovemment  before  they  have  aaj  afl 
from  dnty  or  tolerabto  undeistandini  of  ila  principlea.  I» 
ver  intended  it  for  learned  men  versed  in  politiea;  bat  far 
such  aa  will  be  practitioners  before  they  have  been  smdeeti." 

BAXTER'S  Hply  ConuiummtaUk,  9r  PtlUiul  At^ 

rismt. 


word.  They  wish  to  bring  back  the  Govenuneot  of 
Great  Britain  to  a  certain  form,  which  they  afliro  it 
to  have  once  possessed  ;  and  would  melt  the  biillioD 
anew  in  order  to  recast  it  in  the  original  mould. 

The  answer  to  all  ai^uments  of  this  nature  »  olm- 
ous,  and  to  my  understanding  appears  decisira 
These  Reformers  assume  the  character  of  Legivl*!"" 
or  of  Advisers  of  the  Legislature,  not  that  of  U* 
Judges  or  appellants  to  Courts  of  Law.  Sundry  ^ 
tutes  concerning  the  rights  of  electors  (we  will  soP" 
pose)  still  exist;  so  likewise  do  sundry  statutei  od 
other  aubjects  (on  witchcraft  for  inatance)  wbiefa 
change  of  circumstances  has  rendered  obsolete,  of 
increased  information  shown  to  be  absurd.  It  if  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  expediency  of  the  regulatiow 
prescribed  by  them,  and  their  suilablenesB  to  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  of  the  kingdom,  must  first  bo 
proved :  and  on  this  proof  must  be  rested  all  radoou 
claims  for  the  enforcement  of  the  statutes  that  have 
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not,  DO  len  than  for  the  re-acting  of  those  that  have 
heen,  repealed.  If  the  aothority  of  the  men,  viho 
firit  enacted  the  Laws  in  question,  is  to  weigh  with 
US,  it  must  be  on  the  presumption  that  they  were  wise 
men.  But  the  wisdom  of  Legislation  consists  in  the 
adaptation  of  Laws  to  circumstances.  If  then  it  can 
be  proved,  that  the  circumstances,  under  which  those 
laws  were  enacted,  no  longer  exist;  and  that  other 
circumstances  altogether  diflerent,  and  in  some  in- 
stances opposite,  have  taken  their  place;  we  have 
the  best  grounds  for  supposing,  that  if  the  men  were 
now  alive,  they  would  not  pass  the  same  statutes.  In 
other  words,  the  spirit  of  the  statute  interpreted  by 
the  intention  of  the  Legislator  would  annuithe  letter 
of  it  It  is  not  indeed  impossible,  that  by  a  rare  feli- 
city of  acddent  the  same  law  may  apply  to  two  sets 
of  circumstances.  But  surely  the  prenanption  is,  that 
regulations  well  adapted  for  the  mannen,  the  social 
distinctions,  and  the  slate  of  property,  of  opinion,  and 
of  external  relations  of  England  in  the  reign  of  AI- 
fied,  or  even  in  that  of  Edward  the  First,  will  not  be 
well  suited  to  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  tho  reign 
of  George  the  Third.  For  instance:  at  the  time 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  cottagers  and  inferior 
formers  were  in  a  state  of  villenage,  when  Sussex 
alone  contained  seven  thousand,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
twelve  hundred  families  of  bondsmen,  it  was  the  law 
of  the  land  that  every  freeman  should  vote  in  the  As- 
sembly of  the  Nation  pensonally  or  by  his  representa- 
tive. An  act  of  P^tiament  in  the  year  1660  confirm- 
ed what  a  concurrence  of  causes  had  previously  ef^ 
fected  .'—every  Englishman  is  now  bom  free,  the  laws 
of  the  land  are  the  birth-right  of  every  native,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  honorary  privileges  all 
classes  obey  the  same  Laws.  Now,  argues  one  of 
oar  political  writers,  it  being  made  the  constitution 
of  the  land  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  that  every  free- 
man should  have  a  vote,  and  all  Englishmen  being 
DOW  bom  free,  thereforcj  by  the  constitution  of  the 
land,  every  finglishman  has  now  a  right  to  vote.  How 
shall  we  reply  to  this  without  breach  of  that  respect. 
to  which  the  Reasoner  at  least,  if  not  the  Reasoning, 
is  entitled  I  If  it  be  the  definition  of  a  pun,  that  it  is 
the  confusion  of  two  different  meanings,  under  tho 
same  or  similar  sound,  we  might  almost  characterize 
this  argument  as  being  grounded  on  a  grave  pun. 
Our  ancestors  established  the  right  of  voting  m  a  par- 
ticular class  of  men,  forming  at  that  time  the  middle 
rank  of  society,  and  known  to  be  oil  of  thera,  or  al- 
most all,  legal  proprietors— and  these  were  then  call- 
ed the  Freemen  of  England :  there/ore  they  establish- 
ed it  in  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  in  those  who  pos- 1 
sesB  no  property,  because  these  too  are  now  called  by 
the  same  name ! !  Under  a  similar  pretext,  grounded 
on  the  same  precious  logic,  a  Mameluke  Bey  extort- 
ed a  large  contribution  from  the  Egyptian  Jews; 
"These  books  (the  Pentateuch)  are  authentic!"— 
Yd  /  "  Well,  the  debt  then  is  acknowledged :— and 
now  the  receipt,  or  the  money,  or  your  heads!  TAe 
Jews  borrowed  a  laige  treasure  from  the  Egyptians;  | 
but  you  are  the  Jews,  and  on  you,  therefore,  I  call  for  I 
the  repayment."  Besides,  if  a  law  is  to  be  interpret- ' 
ed  by  the  known  intention  of  its  makers,  the  P&rlia^  | 
Oo 


ment  in  16G0,  which  declared  all  the  natives  of  Eng- 
land  freemen,  but  neither  altered  nor  meant  thereby 
to  alter  the  Umitations  of  the  right  of  election,  did  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  except  that  right  from  the 
common  privileges  of  EngUshroen,  as  Englishmen. 

A  moment's  reflection  may  convince  us,  that  every 
single  Statute  is  made  under  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  other  Laws,  with  which  it  is  meant  to  coexist, 
and  by  which  its  actioQ  is  to  be  modified  and  de- 
termined. In  the  legislative  as  in  the  religious  code, 
the  text  must  not  be  taken  without  the  context 
Now,  I  think,  we  may  safely  leave  it  to  the  Refon»> 
0n  themselves  to  make  choice  between  the  civil  and 
political  privileges  of  Englishmen  at  present,  coo- 
sidered  as  one  sum  total,  and  those  of  our  Anceston 
in  any  former  period  of  our  History,  considered  as 
another,  on  the  old  principle,  take  one  and  leave  the 
other;  but  tohickever  you  take,  take  it  all  or  none. 
Laws  seldom  become  obsolete  as  long  as  they  are 
both  useful  and  pmcticable;  but  should  there  be  an 
exception,  there  is  do  other  way  of  reviving  its  val- 
idity, bat  by  convincing  the  existing  Legislatore  of 
its  ondimiaished  practicability  and  expedience;  which 
in  all  essential  points  is  the  same  as  the  recommeod- 
ing  of  a  new  Law.  And  this  leads  me  to  the  third 
class  of  the  advocates  of  Reform,  those,  namely,  who 
leaving  ancient  statutes  to  Lawyers  and  Historians, 
and  universal  principles  with  the  demonstmble  de- 
ductions from  them  to  the  Schools  of  Logic,  Mathe- 
matics. Theology,  and  Ethics,  rest  all  their  roeaaures, 
which  they  wish  to  see  adopted,  wholly  on  their  ex- 
pediency. Consequently,  they  most  hold  themaelves 
prepared  to  give  such  proof,  as  the  nature  of  con- 
parative  expediency  admits,  and  to  bring  forward 
such  evidence,  as  experience  and  the  logic  of  prob»- 
bility  can  supply,  that  t^e  plans  which  they  reoooi- 
mend  for  adoption,  are :  first,  practicable ;  aeooodly, 
suited  to  the  existing  circumstances ;  and  lastly,  ne- 
cessary, or  at  least  requisite,  and  such  as  will  enable 
the  Government  to  accomplish  more  perfectly  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  instituted.  These  are  the 
three  indispensable  conditions  of  all  prudent  change, 
the  credentials,  with  which  Wisdom  never  fails  to 
famish  her  public  envoys.  Whoever  brings  forward 
a  measure  that  combines  this  threefold  excellence, 
whether  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Senate,  or  by  mms  of 
the  Press,  merits  emphatically  the  title  of  a  pnriotic 
Statesman.  Neither  are  they  without  a  fair  chum  to 
respectful  attention  as  State-Counsellors,  who  fully 
aware  of  these  conditions,  and  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  them,  employ  their  time 
and  talents  in  making  the  attempt  An  imperfect 
plan  is  not  necessarily  a  useless  plan :  and  m  a  com- 
plex enigma  the  greatest  ingenuity  is  not  always 
shown  by  him  who  fiitt  gives  the  complete  solutkn. 
The  dwarf  sees  farther  than  the  giant  when  he  has 
the  giant's  shoulders  to  mount  onr 

Thus,  as  perspicuously  as  I  could,  I  have  exposed 
the  erroneous  principles  of  political  Philosophy,  and 
pointed  out  the  one  only  ground  on  which  the  eon- 
stitution  of  Governments  can  be  either  condemned 
or  justified  by  wise  men. 

If  I  interpret  aright  the  signs  of  the  tunes,  that 
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branch  of  politics  which  relates  to  the  neceesity  and 
practicability  of  infuting  new  life  into  our  Legisla- 
ture, as  the  best  means  of  securing  talent  and  wis- 
dom in  the  Cabinet,  will  shortly  occupy  the  public 
attention  with  a  paramount  interest  *  ]  would  glad- 
ly therefore  suggest  the  proper  state  of  feeling  and 
the  right  preparatory  notions  with  which  this  disqui- 
sition should  be  entered  upon :  and  I  do  not  know 
how  I  can  eflbct  this  more  naturally,  than  by  relating 
the  &ct8  and  circumstances  which  influenced  my 
own  mind.  I  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  egotism,  as 
in  the  communications  and  conversations  which  1 
am  about  to  mention  as  having  occurred  to  me  durin|^ 
my  residence  abroad,  1  am  no  otherwise  the  hero  oil 
the  tale,  than  as  being  the  passive  receiver  or  audi- 
tor. But  above  all,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the 
Ibllowing  paragraphs  1  speak  as  a  Christian  Moralist, 
not  as  a  Statesman. 

To  eiamine  any  thing  wisely,  two  conditions  are 
requisite:  first,  a  distinct  notion  of  the  desirable 
BMDS,  in  the  complete  accomplishment  of  which 
would  consist  the  perfection  of  such  a  thing,  or  its 
ideal  excellence,-  and,  secondly,  a  calm  and  kindly 
mode  of  feeling,  without  which  we  shall  hardly  fail 
either  to  overlook,  or  not  to  make  due  allowances  for, 
the  circumstances  which  prevent  these  ends  from 
being  all  perfectly  realized  in  the  particular  thing 
which  we  are  to  examine.  For  instance,  we  must 
have  a  general  notion  what  a  Man  can  be  and  ought 
to  be,  before  we  can  fitly  pnxxed  to  determine  on 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  one  individual.  For 
the  eiamination  of  our  own  Government,  I  prepared 
my  mind,  therefore,  by  a  short  Catechism,  which  I 
sfaAll  communicate  in  the  next  Essay,  and  on  which 
the  letter  and  anecdotes  that  follow,  will,  I  flatter 
myself,  be  ibiiiid  an  amusing,  if  not  an  instructive 
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I  paeto  feKcem  se  magaom  rsg»in  m  fore  ju- 
1  M  qaam  pittriniB  nd  li  quwn  optlmif  imperet 
Prmnde  psmm  eve  putat  joatis  prasidtit  lefnuin  caain  nni- 
niian,  nisi  Idem  Tirit  eraditioiM  juxta  ac  vita  iategritats 
pneceUentibas  ditet  atqoa  bmesteL  Nimirum  iDteliicit  bac 
dwAQiD  etaevera  rogni  dacora,  baa  veraa  op«i :  baoc  Teram 
alDaDiaunqttam  wcolisccNttrmaigloriani.— ERAS.  RoL  R. 
S,  Pamekerio,  EpUe.  Paritien.  Epiatala, 
7Vflu/a(t9ii.--JadciDg  that  he  will  have  emplored  the  most 
efbetoal  nwaoa  of  beinc  a  happy  and  powerfal  kinc,  not  by 
goTernioc  the  oMMt  nameroaa  but  the  oioet  moral  people. 
Be  deemed  of  imall  mffieieney  to  have  protected  the  coun- 
try by  fliseta  and  carriaon,  uoleaa  he  ahonid  at  the  aame 
time  enrich  and  oroament  it  with  men  of  eminent  learning 


In  what  do  all  States  agree  T    A  number  of  men- 
exert— power— in  union.     Wherein  do  they  difler? 


*  I  am  in  doubt  whether  the  five  hundred  petitiooa  present- 
ed at  the  aame  time  to  the  House  of  Comroooa  by  the  Member 
for  Weatminatet,  are  to  be  considered  aa  a  falfilmrat  of  ibis 
prophecy.  1  have  beard  ihe  echoca  of  a  aingle  biundcrbuaa, 
on  one  or  our  Cumberland  iakea,  imitate  the  vuiley  from  a 


1st.  In  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  ^oiicrt.   Om 
p089€99es  Ckemistt,  Mechanittt,  Mechanics  of  aUhjvk, 
Men  of  Science ;  and  the  arts  of  war  and  peace ,-  asA 
it$  Citizenn  naturally  strong  and  of  habitual  couragt       \ 
Another  State  may  possess  none  or  a  few  only  of  thest, 
or  the  same  more  imperfeclly.    Or  of  tuto  Slates  pos- 
sessing the  same  in  equal  perfection  the  one  is  nun 
numerous  than  the  otlter,  as  France  and  Switxerlcuii 
2d.  In  the  more  or  less  perfect  union  of  these  powei& 
Compare  Mr.  Leckie*8  valuahle  and  authentic  dax- 
meals  respecting  the  stale  of  Sicily  with  the  preceding 
Essay  on  Taxation,    3dly.  In  the  greater  or  leas  a^ 
tivity  of  exertion.   Think  of  the  ecclesiagtiaU  Stale  (od 
its  nlent  metropolis,  and  then  of  the  county  tf  Lancok 
ter  and  the  towns  of  Manchester  and  Liverpod.  What 
is  the  condition  of  powers  exerted  in  union  by  a  nom- 
ber  of  men  ?    A  Government.    What  are  the  eodsof 
Government  ?    They  are  of  two  kinds,  negative  aod 
poaitive.    The  negative  ends  of  Government  are  the 
protection  of  life,  of  personal  freedom,  of  property,  of 
reputation,  and  of  religion,  from  foreign  and  from 
domestic  aUacks.  The  positive  ends  are,  IsL  to  make 
the  means  of  subsistence  more  easy  to  each  individ- 
ual:  2d.  that  in  addition  to  the  necessaries  of  life  he 
should  derive  from  the  union  and  division  of  labor 
a  share  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  hu- 
manize and  ennoble  his  nature;  and  at  the  same  tina 
the  power  of  perfecting  himself  in  his  own  branch 
of  industry  by  having  those  things  which  he  needi 
provided  for  him  by  other  among  his  fellow-ciiiz«ie; 
including  the  tools  and  raw  or  manufactured  inalen- 
als  necessary  for  his  own  eraployrorat    Iheie^ 
profound  mathematician  in  Sicily,  who  had  devdtd  a 
full  third  of  his  life  to  the  perfecting  the  discovery  of 
the  Longitude,  and  who  had  convinced  not  only  iiaself 
but  the  principal  mathematicians  of  Messina  and  Fsr 
lermo  that  he  had  succeeded;  but  neither  througktt 
Sicily  or  Naples  could  he  fnd  a  single  Artist  atfdii 
of  constructing  the  instrument  which  he  had  invented* 
3dly.  The  hope  of  bettering  his  own  condilioti  asd 
that  of  his  children.    The  crviUxed  man  gives  up  Am 
ttimulanU  of  hope  and  fear  which  consUtxte  the  daef 
charm  cf  the  savage  life:  and  yet  his  maker  had* 
tingwMhed  him  from  the  brute  that  perishes,  by  »ah^ 
Hope  an  instinct  of  his  nature  and  an  indispesmi 
condition  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  progretsi»- 
Bui  a  natural  instinct  constitutes  a  natural  H?^^ 
far  as  its  gratifcation  is  compatible  with  the  «?«» 
rights  of  others.    Hence  our  ancestors  dossed  tkm 
who  were  bound  to  the  sod  {addicH  gUbai)  and  ineapor 


t  The  good  man.  who  ia  poor.  oW,  and  blind.  «"»«^ 
eateemed  for  the  innocence  and  aualarity  of  hia  life  »»*■ 
than  for  hia  learning,  and  yet  onivenally  "«***^**J\*'*"'Jf  , 
peraona  aimeet  aa  poor  aa  himaelf,  atrongly  *^°''^^'^ ^L*- 
German  epigram  on  Kepler,  which  may  be  thna  tranatotea. 

No  mortal  apirit  yet  had  clomb  so  high 
Aa  Kepler— yet  hia  country  aaw  him  die 
For  very  want !  the  minds  alone  he  M, 
And  ao  the  bodies  left  him  without  bread. 

The  good  old  men  preaented  me  with  the  ^•***^  Jj  T  ^^ 
has  described  and  demon«raied  hia  invention :  •»". '     ^^ 
with  great  pleaaure  tranamit  it  to  any  ^••**'"*l'*'uo.  hji 
would  feel  an  iolerust  in  eximioing  it  and  comiBUiu«""» 
opiniooa  on  ita  merita. 
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bU  by  law  of  altering  iheir  condiUonfrom  thai  of  their 
parents,  a*  bondsmen  or  viUeinSy  however  advantage- 
ously they  might  otherwise  be  situated.  ReJUct  on  the 
direful  effects  rf  castes  in  HIndostan,  and  then  tnuufer 
yourself  infancy  to  an  English  coUage, 

'*  When  o*er  ihe  rradled  Tofuit  bendios 
Hope  baa  fix*d  hor  wisbrul  case," 

and  the  fond  mother  dreams  of  her  child's  future  for-  \ 
funes — uAo  hnows  but  he  may  come  home  a  rich  mer- 
cJiant,  like  such  a  one  t  or  be  a  bishop  or  a  judge  t  The 
prizis  are  indeed  few  and  rare ;  but  still  they  are  pos- 1 
sible:  and  the  hope  is  universal,  and  perhaps  occasions  \ 
more  happiness  than  even  its  fulflmenL  Lastly,  the 
development  of  those  faculties  which  are  esBenUal  to  | 
his  human  nature  by  the  knowledge  of  his  moral  and 
jreligious  duties,  and  the  increase  of  his  intellectual 
powers  in  as  great  a  degree,  as  ui  compatible  with  the 
other  ends  of  his  social  union,  and  does  not  involve  a 
oontradiction.  Tfie  poorest  Briton  possesses  much  and 
important  knowledge,  which  he  toould  nai  have  had,  if 
Newton,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  their  compeers  had  not 
existed ;  but  U  is  evident  that  the  means  of  science  and 
learning  could  not  exist,  if  all  men  had  a  right  to  be 
made  profound  Mathematicians  or  men  of  extensive 
erudition.  Still  instruction  is  one  of  the  ends  of  Gov- 
ernment :  for  it  is  that  only  which  makes  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  savage  state  an  absolutk  duty -.find  that 
Constitution  is  the  best,  under  which  the  average  sum 
of  useful  knowledge  is  the  greatest,  and  the  causes  that 
awaken  and  encourage  talent  and  genius,  tlie  most  pow- 
erful and  various. 

These  were  my  preparatory  notions.  The  influ- 
ences under  which  I  proceeded  to  re-examine  our^ 
own  Constitution,  were  the  following,  which  I  give, 
not  exactly  as  they  occurred,  but  in  the  order  in 
which  they  will  be  illustrative  of  the  different  arti- 
cles of  the  preceding  paragraph.  That  we  are  better 
and  happier  than  others  is  indeed  no  reason  for  our 
not  becoming  still  better;  especially  as  with  states,  as 
well  as  individuals,  not  to  be  progressive  is  to  be  re- 
trograde. Yet  the  comparison  will  usefully  temper 
the  desire  of  improvement  with  love  and  a  sense  of 
gratitude  for  what  we  already  are. 

I.  A  LnTKR  received,  at  Malta  from  an  American 
qficer  of  high  rank,  who  has  since  received  the  thanks 
and  rewards  (f  the  congress  for  his  services  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Grand  Cairo.  Dec.  13, 1804. 
Sir,— The  aama  reaMMi,  which  induced  me  to  re- 
quest  ietten  of  introduction  to  his  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's Agents  here,  suggested  the  propriety  of  showing 
an  English  jack  at  the  main-top-gallant  mast  head,  on 
entering  the  port  of  Alexandria  on  the  a6th  ult  The 
signal  was  recognixed;  and  Mr.  B was  immedi- 
ately on  board. 

We  found  in  port,  a  Turkish  Vice  Admiral,  with  a 
ship  of  the  line,  and  six  frigates:  a  part  of  which 
squadron  is  stationed  there  to  preserve  the  tranquil- 
Uty  of  the  country;  with  just  as  much  influence  as 
the  same  number  of  Pelicans  would  have  dh  the 
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On  entering  and  passing  the  streets  of  Alexandria, 
I  could  not  but  notice  the  very  marked  satisfaction, 
which  every  expression  and  every  countenance  of  all 
denominations  of  people,  Turks  and  Frenchmen  only 
excepted,  manifested  under  the  impression  that  we 
were  the  avant-courier  of  an  English  army.    They 
had  conceived  this  from  observing  the  English  jack 
at  our  main,  taking  onr  flag  perhaps  for  that  of  a 
saint,  and  because  as  is  common  enough  every  where, 
they  were  ready  to  believe  what  they  wished.    It 
would  have  been  cruel  to  have  undeceived  them : 
consequently  without   positively   assuming*  it.  we 
passed  in  the  character  of  Englishmen  among  the 
middle  and  lower  orders  of  society,  and  as  their  allies 
among  those  of  better  infonnation.    Wherever  we 
entered  or  wherever  baited,  we  were  surrounded  l^ 
the  wretched  inhabitants;  and  stunned  with  their 
benedictions  and  prayeis  for  blewings  on  us.    "  Will 
the  English  come?    Are  they  coming ?    God  grant 
the  English  may  come !  we  have  no  commerce— we 
have  no  money— we  have  no  bread !   When  will  the 
English  arrive!"    My  answer  was  uniformly.  Pa- 
Uence!    The  same  tone  was  heard  at  Rosetta  as 
among  the  Alexandrians,  indicative  of  the  same  dis- 
positions ;  only  it  was  not  so  loud,  because  the  inhab- 
itants are  less  miserable,  although  without  any  traits 
of  happiness.    On  the  fourth  we  left  that  village  for 
Cairo,  and  for  our  security  as  well  as  to  facilitaie  our 
procurement  of  accommodations  during  our  voyage, 
as  well  as  our  stay  there,  the  resident  directed  his 

secretary.  CapL  V ,  to  accompany  us,  and  to  give 

us  lodgings  in  his  house.  We  ascended  the  Nile.lei- 
surely,  and  calling  at  several  villages,  it  was  plainly 
perceivable  that  the  rational  partiality,  the  strong  and 
open  expression  of  which  proclaimed  so  loudly  the 
feelings  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  sea  coast,  was  gene- 
ral  throughout  the  country:  and  the  prayera  for  the 
return  of  the  English  as  earnest  as  universal. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  we  went  on  shore  at 
the  village  of  Sabour.    The  villagera  expressed  an 
enthusiastic  gladness  at  seeing  red  and  blue  uniforms 
and  round  hats  (the  French,  I  believe,  wear  three- 
cornered  ones.)    Two  days  before,  five  hundred  Al- 
banian desertere  from  the  Viceroy's  army  had  pillaged 
and  left  this  village;  at  which  they  had  lived  at  free 
quarters  about  four  weeks.— The  famishing  inhabi- 
tants were  now  distressed  with  apprehensions  from 
another  quarter.    A  company  of  wild .  Arabs  were 
encamped  in  sight.    They  dreaded  their  ravages  and 
apprised  us  of  danger  from  them.  We  were  eighteen 
in  the  party,  well  armed ;  and  a  pretty  brisk  fire 
which  we  raised  around  the  numerous  flocks  of  pi- 
geons and  other  small  fowl  in  the  environs,  must 
have  deterred  them  from  mischief,  if,  as  it  is  most 
probable,  they  had  meditated  any  against  us.  Scarce- 
ly, however,  were  we  on  board  and  under  weigh, 
when  we  saw  these  mounted  marauders  of  tho  de- 
sert fall  furiously  upon  the  herds  of  camels,  buflfc- 
loes.  and  caUle  of  the  village,  and  drive  many  of 
them  off  wholly  unannoyed  on  the  part  of  the  unre- 
sisting  inhabitants,  unless    their  shrieks  could  be 
deemed  an  annoyance.    They  afterwards  attacked 
1  and  robbed  several  unarmed  boals,  which  were  a 
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§8W  houn  Btneim  of  m.  The  moBt  inMmnble  motrt 
eurely  have  been  moved  by  the  situation  of  the  pea- 
antt  of  that  Tillage.  The  while  we  were  listening 
to  their  complaints,  they  kimed  our  hands,  tnd  with 
prostrations  to  the  ground,  rendered  more  aflecting 
by  the  inflamed  state  of  the  eyes  almost  universal 
amongst  them,  atid  which  the  new  traveller  might 
venialty  imagine  to  have  been  the  immediate  eflect 
of  weeping  and  anguish,  they  all  implored  EngU*h 
•  toccor.  Their  shrieks  at  the  assault  of  the  wild 
Arabs  seemed  to  implore  the  same  still  more  forcibly, 
while  R  testified  what  nialtipiied  reasons  they  had  to 
implore  it.  I  ooniess,  I  felt  an  almost  ineurmoontable 
impulse  to  bring  our  little  party  to  their  relief,  and 
might  perhaps  have  done  a  rash  act,  had  it  not  been 

lor  the  calm  and  just  observation  of  Captain  V *s, 

that  **  these  were  common  occurrences,  and  that  any 
relief  which  we  could  aflbrd,  would  not  merely  be 
only  temporary,  bat  would  exaspemte  the  plunderers 
to  still  more  atrocious  outrages  after  our  departure/* 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  we  landed  near  a 
Tillage.  At  our  approach  the  villagers  fled :  signals 
of  friendship  brought  some  of  them  to  us.  When 
they  were  told  that  we  were  Englishmen,  they  flock- 
ed around  us  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  oficred  their 
■ervices,  and  raised  loud  ejaculations  for  our  estab- 
lishment in  the  country.  Here  we  could  not  procure 
a  pint  of  milk  for  our  ooiiee.  The  inhabitants  had 
been  plundered  and  chased  from  their  habitations  by 
the  Albanians  and  Desert  Arabs,  and  it  was  but  the 
preceding  day,  they  had  returned  to  their  naked  cot> 
tages. 

Grand  Cairo  diflers  from  the  places  already  passed, 
only  as  the  presence  of  the  tyrant  stamps  silence  on 
the  lips  of  misery  with  the  seal  of  terror.  Wretch- 
edness here  assumes  the  form  of  melancholy ;  but 
the  iew  whispera  that  are  hazarded,  convey  the  same 
feelings  and  the  same  wishes.  And  wherein  does 
this  misery  and  consequent  spirit  of  revolution  con- 
sist 7  Not  in  any  form  of  government  but  in  a  form- 
less despotism,  an  anarchy  indeed!  for  it  amounts 
literally  to  an  annihilation  of  every  thing  that  can 
merit  the  name  of  government  or  justify  the  use  of 
the  word  even  in  the  laxest  sense.  Egypt  is  under 
the  most  frightful  despotism,  yet  has  no  master!  The 
Turkish  soldiery,  restrained  by  no  discipline,  seize 
every  thing  by  violence,  not  only  alt  that  their  neces- 
sities dictate,  but  whatever  their  caprices  suggest 
The  Mamelukes,  who  dispute  with  these  the  right  of 
domination,  procure  themselves  subsistence  by  means 
as  lawless  though  less  iosupportably  oppressive.  And 
the  wild  Arabs  availing  themselves  of  the  occasion, 
plunder  the  defenceless  wherever  they  find  plunder. 
To  finish  the  whole,  the  talons  of  the  Viceroy  fix  on 
every  thing  which  can  be  changed  into  currency,  in 
order  to  find  the  means  of  supporting  an  ungovemed, 
disorganized  banditti  of  foreign  troops,  who  receive 
the  harvest  of  his  oppression,  desert  and  betray  him. 
Of  all  this  rapine,  robbery,  and  extortion,  the  wretch- 
ed cultivators  of  the  soil  are  the  perpetual  victims. — 
A  spirit  of  revolution  is  the  natural  consequence. 

The  reason  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  give  for 
preferring  the  English  to  the  French,  whether  true 


or  Alee,  is  as  natural  as  it  is  simple,  and  as  influential 
as  natural.  '*The  English,"  say  they,  '*pay  for 
every  thing — the  French  pay  nothing,  and  take 
every  thing.**  They  do  not  like  this  kind  of  deli- 
verers.     

Well,  thought  T,  after  the  perusal  of  this  Letter. 
the  Slave  Trade  (which  had  not  then  been  abolished.i 
is  a  dreadful  crime,  an  English  iniquity !  and  to  saiu> 
tion  its  continuance  under  full  conviction  and  pariia- 
mentary  confession  of  its  injustice  and  inhumanity, 
is,  if  possible,  still  blacker  guilt.  Would  that  our 
discontents  were  for  a  while  confined  to  oar  moial 
wants !  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  our  Consti- 
tution, we  have  at  least  an  eflective  Goverameni, 
and  that  too  composed  of  men  who  were  bom  with 
us  and  are  to  die  among  us.  We  are  at  least  pre- 
served from  the  incursions  of  foreign  enemies ;  the 
intercommunion  of  interestt  precludes  a  civil  war. 
and  the  volunteer  spirit  of  the  natiwi  equally  with 
its  laws,  give  to  the  darkest  lanes  of  our  crowded 
metropolis  that  quiet  and  security  which  the  remotest 
villager  at  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  prays  for  in  vain, 
in  his  mud  hovel! 

JVot  p€l  enslaved  nor  wkoUp  «t2e, 

O  Albion,  O  my  inoth«r  isle ! 

Thr  vallejrt  fair,  as  Eden*!  boweis, 

OliUergreeo  with  raaoy  ■bowers; 

Thjr  craMf  aplanda*  centla  swells 

Echo  to  the  hieat  of  flocks ; 

(ThoM  glasiT  hills,  those  glitt'rioc  deDs 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks) 

^nd  ocean  *mid  his  uproar  wUd 

Spsako  safety  to  his  islaMd'€kiU. 

Heooe  Tor  ma  or  a  Tearless  aics 

Ras  social  qaiet  lov'd  thr  shore ; 

Nor  ever  sworded  warrior's  rage 

Or  sacked  thr  lowen  or  staan'd  thy  fields  with  gan. 

COLERIDGE'S  Posm. 


II.  Anecdote  of  Buonaparte. 
Buonaparte,  during  his  short  stay  at  Malta,  called 
out  the  Maltese  regiments  raised  by  the  Knights, 
amounting  to  fiAeen  hundred  of  the  stoutest  youi^ 
men  of  the  islands.  As  they  were  drawn  up  on  the 
parade,  he  informed  them,  in  a  bombastic  harangue, 
that  he  had  restored  them  lo  liberty ;  but  in  proof 
that  his  attachment  to  them  was  not  bounded  by  this 
benefaction,  he  would  now  give  them  an  opportonity 
of  adding  glory  lo  freedom — and  concluding  by  ask- 
ing who  of  them  would  march  forward  to  be  his  fel- 
low-soldier on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  contribute 
a  flowar  of  Maltese  heroism  to  the  iramoctal  wreaths 
of  fiune,  with  which  he  meant  to  crown  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt!  Not  a  man  stirred :  all  gave  a  silent 
refusal.  They  were  instantly  surrounded  by  a  regi- 
ment of  French  soldiers,  marched  lo  the  Marino, 
forced  on  board  the  transports,  and  tbientened  with 
death  if  any  one  of  them  attempted  hia  escape  or 
should  be  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  islands  of 
Malta  or  Goza.  At  Alexandria  they  were  always 
put  in  front,  both  to  save  the  French  soldiery,  and  to 
prevent  their  ranning  away :  and  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, nAy  only  snrvived  to  revisit  their  native  coontry. 
From  one  of  these  survivors  I  first  learned  this  fiiei. 
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which  WW  ftfterwardB  coniinned  to  roe  by  aoTerai 
of  his  remaining  comrades,  as  well  as  by  the  moal 
respectable  iAabitants  of  Valette. 

This  anecdote  recalled  to  my  mind  an  accidental 
conversation  with  an  old  oountryman  in  a  central 
district  of  Germany.  I  purposely  omit  names  be- 
cause the  day  of  retribution  has  come  and  gone  by. 
I  waa  looking  at  a  strong  ibrtreas  in  the  distance, 
which  formed  a  highly  interesting  object  in  a  rich 
and  varied  landscape,  and  asked  the  old  man,  who 
had  stopped  to  gaze  at  me,  its  name,  &c.  adding — 
how  beautifal  it  looks!  It  may  be  well  enough  to 
look  at,  answered  he,  but  God  keep  all  Christians 
from  being  taken  thither!  He  then  proceeded  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  which  he  had  thus  excited,  by 

informing  me  that  the  Baron had  been  taken 

out  of  his  bed  at  midnight  and  carried  to  that  fortress 
— that  he  was  not  heard  of  for  neariy  two  years, 
when  a  soldier  who  had  fled  over  the  boundaries 
sent  information  to  his  fiimily  of  the  place  and  mode 
of  his  impriaonment.  As  I  have  no  design  to  work 
OQ  the  feelings  of  my  readers,  I  paaa  over  the  shock- 
ing detail:  had  not  the  language  and  countenance 
of  my  informant  precluded  such  a  suspicion,  I  might 
have  supposed  that  he  had  been  repeating  some  tale 
of  horror  from  a  Romance  of  the  dark  ages.  What 
was  his  crime!  I  asked — ^The  report  is,  said  the  old 
man,  that  in  his  capacity  as  minister  he  had  remon- 
strated with  the concerning  the  extravagance 

of  his  mistTesB,  an  outlandish  countess  ;  and  that  she 
in  revenge  persuaded  the  sovereign,  that  it  was  the 
Baion  who  had  communicated  to  a  professor  at  Got- 
tingen  the  particulars  of  the  infomous  sale  of  some 
thousand  of  his  subjects  as  soldiers.  On  the  same 
day  I  discovered  in  the  landlord  of  a  small  public 
house  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  thus  sold.  He 
aeemed  highly  delighted  in  entertaining  an  English 
gentleman,  and  in  once  more  talking  English  after  a 
lapse  of  so  many  years.  He  was  far  fh>m  regretting 
this  inckient  in  his  iifo,  but  his  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  forced  away,  accorded  in  so 
many  particulars  with  Schiller's  impassioned  descrip- 
tion of  the  same,  or  a  similar  scene,  in  his  Tragedy 
of  Cabal  and  Love,  as  to  leave  a  perfoct  conviction 
on  my  mind,  that  the  dramatic  pathos  of  that  descrip- 
tion was  not  greater  than  its  historic  fidelity. 

As  I  was  thus  reflecting.  I  glanced  my  eye  on  the 
leading  paragraph  of  a  London  newspaper,  containing 
much  angry  declamation,  and  some  bitter  truths,  re- 
specting our  military  anrangementi.  It  were  in  vain, 
thought  I,  to  deny  that  the  influence  of  parliamentary 
interest,  which  prevents  the  immense  patronage  of 
the  crown  from  becoming  a  despotic  power,  is  not  the 
most  likely  to  secure  the  ablest  commanders  or  the 
fittest  persons  for  the  management  of  our  foreign  em- 
pire. However,  thank  Heaven!  if  we  fight,  we  fight 
for  our  own  king  and  country :  and  grievances  which 
may  be  publicly  complained  of,  there  is  some  chance 
of  seeing  remedied. 

HI.  A  celebrated  Profossor  in  a  German  Unrver- 
sity,  showed  me  a  very  pleasing  print,  entitled,  **  Toi- 
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eration.'*— A  Catholic  Priest,  a  Lutheran  Divine,  a 
Caivinist  Minister,  a  Quaker,  a  Jew.  and  a  Philoso- 
pher, were  represented  sitting  around  the  same  Table, 
over  which  a  wiiiged  figure  hovered  in  the  attitude 
of  protection.  For  this  harmless  print,  said  my  friend, 
the  artist  was  imprisoned,  and  having  attempted  to 
escape,  was  sentenced  to  draw  the  boats  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  with  robbers  and  murderers:  and 
there  died  in  less  than  two  months,  from  exhaustion 
and  exposure.  In  your  happy  country,  sir,  this  print 
would  be  considered  as  a  pleasing  scene  from  real 
life :  for  in  every  great  town  thnrnghout  your  empire 
you  may  meet  with  the  original.  Yes,  I  replied,  as 
far  as  the  negative  ends  of  Government  are  concerned 
we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Our  Government 
protects  us  from  foreign  enemies,  and  our  Laws  se- 
cure our  lives,  our  personal  freedom,  our  property, 
reputation,  and  religious  rights,  from  domestic  attacks. 
Our  taxes,  indeed  are  enormous— Oh!  talk  not  of 
taxes,  said  my  fhend,  till  you  have  resided  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  boor  disposes  of  his  produce  to  stran- 
gers for  a  foreign  mart,  not  to  bring  back  to  his  fiimi- 
ly  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  foreign  manu&c- 
tures,  but  to  procure  that  coin  which  his  lord  is  to 
squander  away  in  a  distant  land.  Neither  can  I  with 
patience  hear  it  said,  that  your  Uws  act  only  to  the 
negative  ends  of  government  They  have  a  manifold 
positive  influence,  and  their  incorrupt  administration 
gives  a  color  to  all  your  modes  of  thinking,  and  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  your  superior  morality  in  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  life.* 

My  limits  compel  me  to  strike  out  the  difibrent  m* 
cidenis  which  1  had  written  as  a  commentary  on  the 
three  former  of  the  positive  ends  of  Government  To 
the  moral  feelings  of  my  Readers  they  might  have 
been  serviceable;  but  for  their  understanding  they 
are  superfluous.  It  is  surely  impossible  to  peruse 
them,  and  not  admit  that  all  three  are  realized  under 
our  Government  to  a  degree  unexampled  in  any  other 
old  and  long  peopled  country.  The  defects  of  our 
Constitution  (in  which  word  I  include  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  the  Land  as  well  as  its  scheme  of  Legis- 
lative and  Executive  Pbwer)  roust  exist,  therefore,  in 
the  fourth,  namoly,  the  production  of  the  highest  aver- 
age of  general  information,  of  general  moral  and  reli- 
giouB  principles,  and  the  excitements  and  opportuni- 
ties which  it  aflords  to  paramount  genius  and  heroic 

*  "  The  adminiitratioD  of  joiUee  tbroughoot  the  CoDtiaent 
it  partial,  Tenal,  and  inraroout.  I  have,  io  convenation  with 
many  leoeible  men,  met  with  aomething  of  content  with  their 
fCOTemmenta  in  all  other  reapecta  than  thia;  but  upon  the 
quettion  of  expoctinc  juatiee  to  be  really  and  fairly  adminia- 
iered,  every  one  eonfeawd  there  waa  no  aoeh  thing  to  be  look- 
ed for.  The  conduct  of  the  jodgea  ia  profligate  and  atrocioaa. 
Upon  almoal  every  oauae  that  comea  before  them  intereat  ia 
openly  made  with  the  jodgea ;  and  woe  betide  the  man,  who. 
with  a  eaoae  to  aopport  had  no  means  of  eoneilialing  fkror. 
either  by  the  beauty  of  a  bendaome  wife,  or  by  other  rae- 
thoda."— Thia  quotation  ia  confined  in  the  original  to  FVance 
under  the  monarchy ;  I  have  extended  the  application,  and 
adopted  the  worda  aa  compriamg  the  reaolt  of  mjr  own  expe- 
rience :  and  I  take  thia  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  the  moaC 
important  ftarta  of  Mr.  Leekie'a  atatement  concerning  Sieily  I 
myaelf  know  to  be  accurate,  and  am  authorised  by  what 
myself  saw  there,  to  rely  on  the  whole  aa  a  lair  and  Unsxai- 
gerated  rapreasatalioa. 
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power  in  a  auflicient  number  of  its  citizeni.  These 
•re  pointi  in  which  it  would  be  immorality  to  rest 
content  with  the  preaumpiinn,  however  well  founded, 
that  we  are  belter  than  others,  if  we  are  not  what 
we  ought  to  be  ourselves,  and  not  using  the  means 
of  improvement.  The  first  question  then  is,  what  is 
the  PACT  ?  The  second,  tupposing  a  defect  or  defi- 
ciency in  one  or  all  of  these  points,  and  that  to  a  de> 
gree  which  may  afiecl  our  power  and  prosperity,  if 
not  our  absolute  safety,  are  the  plans  of  Legislative 
Reform  that  have  hitherto  been  proposed  fit  or  likely 
to  remove  such  defect,  and  supply  such  deficiency  ? 
The  third  and  last  question  is^Should  there  appear 
reason  to  deny  or  doubt  this,  are  there  then  any  other 
means,  and  what  are  they  7 — Of  these  points  in  the 
concluding  Essay  of  this  Section. 

A  French  gentleman  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  14th, 
yns  comparing  the  French  and  English  writers  with 
all  the  boostfulnees  of  national  prepossession.  Sir! 
(replied  an  Englishman  better  versed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  Freedom  than  the  canons  of  criticism)  there 
■re  but  two  subjects  worthy  the  human  intellect : 
Politics  and  Religion,  our  state  here  and  our  state 
hereafter ;  and  on  neither  of  these  dare  you  write. 
Long  may  the  envied  privilege  be  preserved  to  my 
countrymen  of  writing  and  talking  concerning  both ! 
Nevertheless,  it  behoves  us  all  to  consider,  that  to 
write  or  talk  concerning  any  subject,  without  having 
previously  taken  the  pains  to  iinderetand  it,  is  a 
breach  of  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  though  it 
may  be  no  ofl^nce  against  the  laws  of  the  land.  The 
privilege  of  talking  and  even  publishing  nonsense  is 
necessary  in  a  free  stale ;  bat  the  more  sparingly  we 
make  use  of  ir,  the  better. 


ESSAY  VI. 


Then  we  rosy  thsnk  ouneWes, 
Who  ipell-  bound  by  the  mocto  name  of  Peace 
Dream  golden  dreams.    Go,  warlike  Britain,  go. 
For  the  grajr  olive-braoeh  change  thj  green  laurels : 
Hang  up  thy  rusty  helmet,  that  the  bee 
May  have  a  hive,  or  spider  find  a  loom ! 
loetead  of  doubling  drum  and  thrilling  fifh 
Bo  loird  in  lady's  lap  with  amorous  flatfs. 
But  for  Napoleon,  know,  he'll  scorn  this  calm : 
The  ruddy  planet  at  hit  birth  bore  sway, 
Bangnioe,  a  dust  his  humor,  and  wild  fire 
His  ruling  element.    Rage,  revenge,  and  cunning 
Make  up  the  temper  of  this  captain's  valor. 

JldavUdfrom  mm  aid  Plav. 


Little  prospective  wisdom  can  that  man  obtain, 
who  hurrying  onward  with  the  current,  or  mther  tor- 
rent, of  events,  feels  no  interest  in  their  importance, 
except  as  far  as  his  curiosity  is  excited  by  their  novel- 
ty; and  to  whom  all  reflection  and  retrospect  are 
wearisome.  If  ever  there  were  a  time  when  the 
fMination  of  just  puA^ic  principles  becomes  a  duly  of 
private  morality  ;  when  the  principles  of  morality  in 
general  ought  to  be  made  to  bear  on  our  public  suf^ 
froges,  and  to  afiect  every  great  national  deterraina- 
tioD ;  when,  in  short,  his  country  should  have  a 


place  by  every  Englishroan's  fire-side ;  and  when  tbs 
feelings  and  truths  which  give  dignity  to  the  fire^ids 
and  tranquillity  to  the  death-bed,  ought  to  be  preaeni 
und  influencive  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  senate— 
that  lime  is  now  with  us.  As  an  introduction  to,  sod 
at  the  same  time  as  a  commentary  on,  the  anbjeci  of 
international  law,  I  have  taken  a  review  of  the  ci^ 
cumstances  that  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  and 
the  re-commencement  of  the  war,  more  especiallr 
with  regard  to  tiie  occupation  of  Malta. 

In  a  rich  commercial  state,  a  war  seldom  fails  lo 
become  unpopular  by  length  of  continuance.    The 
first,  or  revoluuon  war,  which  touxnds  it§  cIo$e,  had 
become  just  and  necessary,  perhaps  be3wnd  any  for- 
mer example,  had  yet  causes  of  unpopularity  pecuittr 
I  to  itself    Exhaustion  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
'  excessive  stimulation,  in  the  feelings  of  nations  equal- 
ly as  in  those  of  individuals.    Wearied  out  by  ove^ 
whelming  novelties;  stunned  as  it  were,  by  aseria 
of  strange  explosions;  sick  too  of  hope  long  delayed: 
and  uncertain  as  to  the  real  object  and  motive  of  the 
war,  from  the  rapid  change  and  general  fiiiloie  of 
its  ostensible  objects  and  motives;  the  public  mind 
for  many  months  preceding  the  signing  of  the  pre- 
liminaries, had  lost  all  its  tone  and  elasticity.    He 
consciousnen  of  mutual  errors  and  mutual  dinp- 
potntments,  disposed  the  great  majority  of  all  parties 
to  a  spirit  of  diffidence  and  toleration,  which,  amiabU 
as  it  may  be  in  individuals,  yet  in  a  nation,  and  above 
all  in  an  opulent  and  luxurious  nation,  is  al^-ays  too 
nearly  akin  to  apathy  and  selfish  indulgence.   An 
unmanly  impatience  for  peace  became  only  not  iini- 
versal.    After  as  long  a  resistance  as  the  nature  of 
our  Constitution  and  natjonal  character  permiued  or 
even  endured,  the  government  applied  at  length  the 
only  remedy  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  the  evil,  a 
remedy  which  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  jostified,siMi 
which  nothing  but  an  evil  of  that  magnitude  eould 
justify.    At  a  high  price  they  purchased  for  us  the 
name  of  peace,  at  a  time  when  the  views  of  Frsooe 
became  daily  more  and  more  incompatible  with  oar 
vital  interests.    Considering  the  peace  as  a  men 
truce  of  experiment,  wise  and  temperate  men  regard- 
od  with  complacency  the  Treaty  of  .Amiens,  fat  tbe 
very  reasons  that  would  have  ensured  the  condem- 
nation of  any  other  treaty  under  any  other  drcuoi- 
stanoes.    Its  palpable  deficiencies  were  its  aotxk)le: 
or  rather  they  formed  its  very  esaenoe.  and  dedaicd 
at  first  sight,  what  alone  it  was,  or  was  meant  to  be. 
Any  attempt  at  that  time  and  in  this  Treaty  to  have 
secured  Italy,  Holland,  and  the  German  Empire, 
would  have  been  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word. 
preposteroun.     The  Nation  would  have  withdrawn 
all  faith  in  the  pacific  intentiona  of  the  miniateis,  if 
the  negotiation  had  been  broken  off  on  a  plea  of  tbi# 
kind :  for  it  had  been  taken  for  granted  the  extrenw 
desimbleneaa,  nay,  the  necesaity  of  a  peace,  a»i. 
thia  once  admitted,  there  would,  no  doubt,  have  bet •! 
an  abaurdity  in  continuing  the  war  for  ol^ts  whii  i ' 
the  war  furnished  no  means  of  realising.    M^ 
First  Consul  had  entered  into  stipulations  with  r." 
respecting  the  Continent,  they  would  have  been  uV 
served  only  as  long  as  his  iniereats  fiom  other  caujes 
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night  have  dictated ;  they  would  have  been  signed 
with  as  much  sincerity  and  observed  with  as  much 
good  fiiith  as  the  article  actually  inserted  in  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens,  respecting  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  This  article  indeed  was  wisely 
insisted  upon  by  os,  because  it  aflfocted  both  our  na- 
tional honor,  and  the  interests  of  our  Indian  empire 
immediately;  and  siill  more,  perhaps,  because  this 
of  all  others  was  the  most  likely  to  fnmnh  an  early 
proof  of  the  Firat  Consul's  real  dispositions.  But 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  Continent,  as  we 
are  thought  to  be,  it  would  nevertheless  have  been 
most  idle  to  have  abandoned  a  peace,  supposing  it  at 
all  desirable,  on  the  ground  that  the  French  govern- 
ment had  reHised  that  which  would  have  been  of 
no  value  had  it  been  granted. 

Indeed  there  results  one  serioos  disadvantage  from 
insisting  on  the  rights  and  interests  of  Austria,  the 
£mpire.  Switzerland,  dsc.  in  a  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  France :  and,  as  it  should  seem,  no  advan- 
tage to  counterbalance  it  For  so,  any  attack  on 
those  rights  instantly  pledgee  our  character  and 
national  dignity  to  commence  a  war,  however  inex- 
pedient it  might  happen  to  be, and  however  hopeless: 
while  if  a  war  were  expedient,  any  auack  on  these 
ooantries  by  France  furoishee  a  justifiable  cause  of 
war  in  its  essential  nature,  and  independently  of  ail 
poaitive  treaty.  Seen  in  this  light,  the  defects  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  become  its  real  merits.  If  the 
government  of  France  made  peace  in  the  spirit  of 
peace,  then  a  friendly  intercourse  and  the  human- 
iang  influenoes  of  commerce  and  reciprocal  hospital- 
ity would  gradually  bring  about  in  both  countries 
the  dispositions  necessary  for  the  calm  discussion  and 
sincere  oonolusion  of  a  genuine,  efficient,  and  com- 
prehensive treaty.  If  the  contrary  proved  the  fact, 
the  Treaty  of  Amiens  obtained  in  itself  the  prin- 
dplee  of  its  own  dissolution.  It  was  what  it  ought 
to  be.  If  the  First  Consul  had  both  meant  and  dealt 
fiurly  by  us,  the  treaty  would  have  2ed  to  a  true  set- 
tlement :  but  he  acting  as  all  prudent  men  expected 
that  he  would  act,  it  supplied  just  reasons  for  the 
oommenoement  of  war— and  at  its  decease  left  us, 
as  a  legacy,  blessings  that  annredly  far  outweighed 
our  losses  by  the  peace.  It  left  us  popular  enthusi- 
asm, national  unanimity,  and  aimplicity  of  object  : 
and  removed  one  inconvenience  which  cleaved  to 
Ibe  last  war,  by  attaching  to  the  right  ot^ects,  and 
enlisting  under  their  proper  banners,  the  scorn  and 
hatred  of  slavery,  the  passion  for  freedom,  all  the 
high  thoughts  and  high  feelings  that  connect  us  with 
the  honored  names  of  past  ages ;  and  inspire  aenti- 
ments  and  language,  to  which  our  Hampdens,  Sid- 
neys, and  Russels,  might  listen  without  jealousy. 

The  late  Peace  then  was  negotiated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, ratified  by  the  Legislature,  and  received  by  the 
nation,  as  an  experiment:  as  the  only  means  of  exhi- 
biting such  pmof  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
people  in  their  then  temper;  whether  Buonaparte 
devoting  his  ambition>and  activity  to  the  re-establtsh- 
ment  of  trade,  colonial  tranquillity,  and  social  morals, 
in  France,  would  abstain  from  imuUing,  alarming 
and  eadangering  the  British  empire.     An 


'  thanks  at  least  were  due  to  the  First  Consul,  that  ha 
did  not  long  delay  the  proof  With  more  than  papal  in- 
solence he  issued  edicts  of  anathema  against  us,  and 
I  excommunicated  os  from  all  interference  in  the  oflaii* 
'  of  the  Continent.  He  intuited  us  still  more  indecently 
by  pertinacious  demands  respecting  our  constitutional 
;  Laws  and  Rights  of  Hospitality ;  by  the  official  pub- 
>  lication  of  Sebostiani's  Report ;  and  by  a  direct  per* 
sonal  outrage  dflered  in  the  presence  of  all  the  foreign 
minisiera  to  the  king,  in  the  person  of  his  ambassador. 
He  both  insulted  and  alarmed  us  1^  a  display  of  the 
most  perfidious  ambition  in  the  subversion  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Switzerland,  in  the  avowal  of  designs 
against  £gypt,  Syria,  and  the  Greek  Islands,  and  in 
the  mission  of  military  spies  to  Great  Britain  itself 
And  by  forcibly  maintaining  a  French  army  in  Hol- 
land, he  at  once  insulted,  alarmed,  and  endangered 
us.  What  can  render  a  war  just  (presupposing  ita 
expedience)  if  insult,  repeated  alarm,  and  danger  do 
not?  And  how  can  it  be  expedient  for  a  rich,  united, 
and  powerful  Island-empire  to  remain  in  nominal 
peace  and  unresenting  passiveness  with  an  insolent 
neighbor,  who  has  proved  that  to  wage  against  it  an 
unmitigated  war  of  insult,  alarm,  and  endangerment 
is  both  his  temper  and  his  system  7 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  Mr.  Fox  to  explain 
away  the  force  of  the  greater  number  of  the  facta 
here  enumerated :  but  the  great  fact,  for  which  alon« 
they  have  either  force  or  meaning,  the  great  ultimate 
fact,  that  Great  Brimin  had  been  insulted,  alacmeit 
and  endangered  by  France,  Mr.  Fox  himself  ex* 
pressly  admitted.  But  the  opposers  of  the  present 
war  concentre  the  strength  of  their  cause  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  ai>(ument.  Suppoaing,  say  they,  the 
grievances  set  forth  in  our  manifeeto  to  be  as  notoi^ 
ous  as  they  are  asserted  to  be,  yet  more  notoriooi 
they  cannot  be  than  that  other  fact  which  utterly 
annuls  them  as  reasons  for  a  wai^—the  fhct,  that  min 
isters  themselves  regard  them  only  as  the  poropoof 
garnish  of  the  dish.  It  stands  on  record,  that  Boonn* 
parte  might  have  purchased  our  silence  for  ever,  ro» 
specting  these  insults  and  injuriea,  by  a  mere  acqui- 
escence on  his  part  in  our  retention  c^  Malta.  Tha 
whole  treaty  of  Amiena  is  little  more  than  a  per- 
plexed bond  of  compromise  respecting  Malta.  On 
Malta  we  rested  the  peace:  for  Malta  we  renewed 
the  war.  So  say  the  oppoaers  of  the  present  war. 
As  its  advoeatee  we  do  not  deny  the  fact  as  stated  bf 
them ;  but  we  hope  to  achieve  all.  and  more  than  aU 
the  purposes  of  such  denial,  by  an  explanation  of  tha 
fact.  The  difficulty  then  resolves  itself  into  twoquea* 
tions :  first,  in  what  sense  of  the  words  can  we  be 
said  to  have  gone  to  war  for  Malta  alonef  Secondly, 
wherein  does  the  importance  of  Malta  consist?  The 
answer  to  the  second  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  the 
Liberator  and  Political  Father  of  the  Maltese :  while 
the  attempt  to  settle  the  first  question,  so  at  the  same 
time  to  elucidate  the  Law  or  Nations  and  its  iden- 
tity with  the  Law  of  Conscience,  will  occupy  the 
remainder  of  the  preaent  Essay. 
I.  In  what  aente  canvm  be  affirmed  to  have  renewed 
Ihe  war  for  Malta  alone  f 
If  vre  had  known  or  oonld  reasonably  hnfe  b» 
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lieved,  that  the  vievra  of  France  were  and  would 
ooDtinoe  to  be  friendly  or  negative  toward  Great  Bri- 
tain, neither  the  tubyernon  of  the  independence  of 
Switzerland,  nor  the  maintenance  of  a  French  army 
in  Holland,  would  have  fumiahed  any  pradent 
ground  for  war.  For  the  only  way  by  which  we 
oould  have  injured  France,  namely,  the  dettrnction 
of  her  commerce  and  navy,  would  increaae  her 
means  of  continental  oonqueata,  by  concentrating  all 
the  reaourcee  and  eoeiigiee  of  the  French  empire  in 
her  military  powen :  while  the  loaMa  and  miseries 
which  the  French  people  would  suffer  in  conse- 
quenoe,  and  their  magnitude,  compared  with  any  ad- 
vantages that  might  accrue  to  them  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  name  France,  were  ftcts  which,  we  knew 
by  experience,  would  weigh  as  nothing  with  the  ex- 
isting Government.  Its  attacks  on  the  independence 
of  its  continental  neighbors  become  motives  to  lu  for 
the  re-commencement  of  hostility,  only  as  far  as  they 
give  proofs  of  a  hostile  intention  toward  ounetves, 
and  ftcilitate  the  realizing  of  such  intention.  If  any 
events  had  taken  place,  increasing  the  wt/eani  of  in- 
juring this  country,  even  though  these  events  fup> 
niahed  no  moral  ground  of  complaint  against  France, 
(such  for  instance,  might  be  the  great  extension  of 
hsr  population  and  revenue,  from  freedom  and  a  wise 
government)  much  more,  if  they  were  the  .fruits  of 
iniquitous  ambition,  and  therefore  in  themaelves  in- 
volved the  prabahOity  of  an  hostile  intention  to  ua— 
then,  I  aay,  every  after  oocnmnce  becomes  import- 
ant, and  both  a  juat  and  expedient  ground  of  war,  in 
proportion,  not  to  the  importance  of  the  thing  in  itselC 
but  to  the  quantity  of  evident  pracf  affuded  by  it  of 
an  boatile  design  in  the  Government,  by  whose  power 
oar  inteieali  are  endangered.  If  by  demanding  the 
imHMMJtato  evacuation  of  Malta,  when  he  had  him- 
self done  away  the  security  of  ila  actual  indepen- 
dence (on  hu  promise  of  preaerving  which  oar  pacific 
pnmiaes  rested  as  on  their  sole  foundation)  and  this 
too^  after  he  had  openly  avowed  auch  designs  on 
Egypt,  as  not  only  in  the  opinkm  of  oar  ministers,  but 
in  hia  own  opinion,  made  it  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  this  country,  that  Malta  should  not  be  under 
French  inflnanoe ;  if  by  this  conduct  the  First  Coosul 
exhibited  a  decisive  proof  of  his  intention  to  violate 
our  rights  and  to  undermine  our  national  intoreets; 
then  all  hia  preceding  aotioas  on  the  Continent  be- 
came pioofr  likewiae  of  the  same  intentioD;  and  any 
eae*  of  these  aggressions  involvee  the  meaning  of  the 


*  An  bttDdrad  eaaei  might  be  imaffined  which  woald  place 
thb  flaertira  in  ita  true  licht  Sappoae,  for  inaUuioe,  a  coun- 
try tceofdiei  to  the  law*  of  whiafa  a  parent  nugbt  not  dim- 
baiit  a  son  without  haviax  fint  oonvietad  him  of  some  one  of 
snadry  Crimea  enumereled  in  a  meeifio  lUtata.  Caios.  by  a 
aeriea  of  Tieioua  actiona  had  ao  nearly  eonrinced  hia  father  of 
hia  utter  worthleaanem,  that  the  father  resolvea  on  the  next 
provocation  to  uae  the  very  first  opportunity  of  legally  diain- 
heriting  hia  aon.  The  proYocation  ocean,  and  in  itaelf  fur- 
niahea  this  opportunity,  and  Caiua  ia  diaioherited.  though  for 
sn  action  much  leaa  glaring  and  intolerable  than  moat  of  hia 
preceding  del'mquenciei  had  been.  The  advocatet  of  Caioi 
complain  that  he  ■hould  be  thua  paniabed  for  a  comparative 
trifle,  ao  many  worse  mUdemcanon  haviog  been  paaaed  over. 
The  father  repliea :  "  Thia,  hit  laat  action,  is  not  the  cante  of 
the  djainheritance ;  but  the  muM*  of  diaioheriting  him.  I 
paaiihsd  hia  kjf  A  rather  than  /«r  it   In  troth  it  waa  not  for 


whole.  Which  of  them  is  to  dHermmt  as  to  mr 
must  be  decided  by  other  and  prudential  ooosiden' 
tions.  Had  the  First  Consul  acquieaoed  in  our  deten- 
tion of  Malta,  he  would  thereby  have  ftiniished  lodi 
proof  of  pacific  intentions,  as  would  have  led  to  kt- 
ther  hopes,  as  would  have  lessened  our  alann  fioa 
his  former  acts  of  ambition,  and  relatively  to  us  hiT« 
altered  in  some  degree  their  nature. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  a  PteliameBtor 
national  Council  ia  essentially  diflerent  fiom  a  Gobi! 
of  Justice,  alike  in  its  objects  and  ite  duties.  In  da 
latter,  the  Juror  lays  aside  his  private  knowledge  mi 
his  private  connections,  and  judges  exdosiveiy  a^ 
cording  to  evidence  adduced  in  the  Court:  in  the 
former,  the  Senator  ads  upon  his  own  internal  odd* 
victiona,  and  oftentimes  upon  private  infonnatiaa, 
which  it  would  be  imprudent  or  criminal  to  diadne. 
Though  his  ostensible  Reason  ought  to  be  a  true  tod 
just  one,  it  is  by  no  means  neceasary  that  it  ahoold 
be  his  sole  or  even  his  chief  reason.  In  a  Coort  of 
Justice,  the  Juror  attends  to  the  charaeter  and  gene- 
ral intentions  of  the  accused  party,  exdusivelf,  ai 
adding  to  the  probability  of  his  havixig  or  not  hsriq; 
committed  the  one  particular  action  then  m  quertioD. 
The  Senator,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  is  to  deter- 
mine on  the  conduct  of  a  foreign  Fbwer.  atteodi  to 
particular  actions,  chiefly  in  proof  of  character  and 
existing  intentions.  Now  there  were  many  and  wy 
powerful  Reaaona  why,  though  appealing  to  thi 
former  actions  of  Buonaparte,  as  confirmation  of  Ui 
hostile  spirit  and  alarming  ambition,  we  shouM  neTe^ 
theless  make  Malta  the  direct  obfect  and  final  deier 
minant  of  the  war.  Had  we  gone  to  war  avowedly 
for  the  independence  of  Holland  and  Switnriad. 
we  ahonld  have  fumiahed  Buonaparte  with  a  tdtf 
aiU  prtiaet  for  annexing  both  countries  inmediaielf 
to  the  French  empira,t  which,  if  he  should  do  (as  iif 
hia  power  continues  he  most  assuredly  will  soooer  or 
later)  by  a  mere  act  of  violence,  and  undi^guiMd  tr- 
ranny,  there  will  follow  a  moral  weakeoiiv  ^^ 
power  in  the  minds  of  men,  which  may  prove  of  ti- 
oatoitoftto  advantage  to  the  indepeodenoe  and  a«U> 
being  of  Europe;  but  which,  unfortonaiely,  S*  ^ 
very  reaaon,  that  it  is  not  to  be  efrfrTitoirf,  is  tooolha 
disregarded  by  ordinary  Stateonen.  At  all  evooti^  it 
would  have  been  made  the  plea  for  hffp««fc"^-  plio- 
dering,  and  perhaps  murdering  numbeis  of  viitoov 
and  patriotic  individuals,  as  being  the  paitiBDi  of 
"lAe  Enemy  ^eAeCoiritaeiit"  Add  to  tha^  lki>  «* 
ahouki  have  appeared  to  have  rushed  into  a  war  fix 
olgecta  which  hf  war  we  oould  not  hope  to  rsali*; 
we  ahould  have  exacerbated  the  miafoirtOHa  of  the 


any  of  his  aetfaaa  thai  I  have  tbappaaUisd  UiB.  bat  fir  I* 
vftcaa ;  that  ia,  not  ao  noch  for  the  injariea  which  I  havs  ^ 
fered,  aa  for  the  ditpontions  which  theae  actioas  eoiMidj^ 
the  inaolent  and  alarming  nUaUimu  of  which  thar  an  yrMf'- 
Now  of  thia  habitual  tamper,  of  these  daafenv  po^M* 
hia  laat  actira  ia  aa  true  and  eompieie  a  maniftatatiao  as  of 


or  all  of  hw  preceding  ofiencea ;  and  it  \ 
moat  be  taken  aa  their  common  rtjtresentativt." 

t  Thia  diaqnisltion  waa  written  fn  the  year  1804.  ia  Mala. 
at  the  request  of  Sir  Alexander  BaB.  fwilfa  thaaiocpii«  * 
the  latter  parajpapha.  which  I  have  thanto 
crotekela.] 
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oountriei  of  which  we  had  elected  omwlTet  the 
champioiH;  and  the  war  would  have  appeatod  a 
mere  war  of  reveDge  and  reprisal,  a  GircmiMtanoe 
always  to  be  avoided  where  it  is  possible.  The  ablest 
and  best  men  in  the  Batavian  Republic  tiaise  who 
felt  the  insults  of  France  most  acutely,  and  were  suf- 
fering from  her  oppressibns  the  most  severely,  entreat- 
ed our  GoTemmentt  through  their  minister,  that  it 
wonld  not  make  the  state  of  Holland  the  great  osten- 
sible reason  of  the  war.  The  Swias  patriots,  loo,  be- 
lieved that  we  could  do  nothing  to  assist  them  at  that 
time,  and  attributed  to  our  forbearance  the  oompara- 
tiTely  thnid  use  which  Fkanoe  has  hitherto  made  of 
her  absolute  power  over  that  country.  Besides,  Aus- 
tria, whom  the  changas  on  the  Continent  much  more 
nearly  oonoemed  than  England,  having  refused  all 
oo-operatioD  with  us,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  an 
optnion  (destructive  of  the  one  great  blessing  purcha- 
sed by  the  peace,  our  national  unanimity)  would  have 
taken  root  in  the  popular  mind,  that  these  charges 
were  mere  pretexts.  Neither  should  we  Ibrget,  that 
the  last  war  had  left  a  dislike  in  our  countrymen  to 
continental  interfersnce,  and  a  not  unplauriUe  pei^ 
miasion,  that  where  a%aiion  has  not  si^Skient  nnsi* 
bility  to  its  wrongs  to  commence  a  war  against  the 
aggiessor,  unbribed  and  ungoaded  fay  Great  Britain, 
a  war  began  by  the  Goremmeni  of  such  a  nation,  at 
the  instance  of  ou^  Government,  has  little  ohanoe  of 
other  than  a  disastrous  result,  considering  the  charac- 
ter and  revolutionary  resources  of  the  enemy.  What- 
ever may  be  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  aign- 
ment,  it  is  however  certain,  that  there  was  a  strong 
predilection  in  the  British  people  ior  a  cause  india- 
potably  and  peculiariy  British.  And  this  feeling  is 
not  altogether  ungrounded.  In  practical  politics  and 
the  great  expenditures  of  national  power,  we  must 
not  pretend  to  be  too  fareigfated :  olfaerwiae  even  a 
transient  peace  woukl  be  imposnble  among  the  Eu- 
ropean nations.  To  future  and  distant  evils  we  may 
alwtys  oppose  the  various  unforeseen  events  that  are 
ripening  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  Lastly,  it  is 
chiefly  to  immediate  and  unequivocal  atlaeki  on  our 
own  interests  and  honor,  that  we  attach  Ifae  notion  of 
RianT  with  a  full  and  efficient  fooling.  Now,  though 
we  may  be  fhet  stimulated  to  action  by  probabilities 
and  prospects  of  advanuge,  and  though  there  is  a 
pervefse  restleamess  m  huaoan  nature,  which  renders 
almort  all  viran  popular  at  theb  eommenoement,  yet 
a  nation  always  needs  a  senae  of  poalive  Rioar  to 
ileady  its  spirit  There  is  always  needed  some  one 
reason,  short,  simple,  and  uidependent  of  complieated 
oalculation,  in  older  to  give  a  aort  of  muscular 
strength  to  tiie  public  mind,  when  the  power  that  re- 
anils  from  enthnsiBsm,  aninal  apiriti^  and  ilie  dmim 
of  novelty,  has  evapontad. 

There  is  no  feeling  more  honorable  to  our  nature, 
few  that  strike  deeper  root  when  our  nature  ia  hap- 
pfly  drcumsuinced,  than  the  jealousy  eonceraing  a 
positive  right,  indepeodent  of  an  immediate  mterest. 
To  surrender,  in  our  national  character,  the  merest 
trifle,  that  is  strictly  our  right,  the  merest  rock  on 
which  the  waves  will  scarcely  permit  the  aeafowl  to 
lay  its  eggi,  at  the  demand  of  an  inaolent  and  power- 
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ful  rival,  on  a  shopkeeper's  calculation  of  lorn  and 
gain,  is  in  its  final,  and  assuredly  not  very  distant 
consequences,  a  loss  of  every  thing— of  national  spi- 
rit, of  national  independence,  and  with  these,  of  the 
very  wealth  for  which  the  low  calculation  was  made. 
This  feeling  in  individuals,  indeed,  and  in  private 
life,  is  to  be  sacriticed  to  religion.  Say  rather,  diat 
by  religion,  it  is  transmuted  into  a  Itigher  virtue, 
growing  on  an  higher  and  engrailed  branch,  yet  nou- 
rished from  the  same  root:  that  it  remains  in  iti  es- 
sence the  same  spirit,  but 

Msds  para  by  Tkooffht,  and  nstarslised  in  Hmtwi  ; 
and  he  who  cannot  perceive  the  moral  diflerences  of 
national  and  mdividuai  duties,  comprehends  neither 
the  one  or  the  otilier,  and  is  not  a  whit  the  better 
Christian  for  being  a  bad  patriot  Considered  nation- 
ally, it  is  as  if  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  should 
strike  and  surrender  his  colon  under  the  pretence, 
that  it  would  be  lolly  to  risk  the  lives  of  so  many 
good  Christian  saibn  for  the  sake  of  a/«io  yardt  of 
coarse  canwu!  Of  such  reasoners  we  take  an  in- 
dignant leave  in  the  wends  of  an  obscure  poet 

Fear  nerer  wanted  anamenta :  joa  do 
Beaaon  jroanelvea  into  a  eareral  bondage, 
Ciicomapert  only  to  year  Misery* 
I  coald  urge  Freedom,  Charlen.  ConoUy,  Laws, 
Gods,  and  Religion,  and  rach  preeioui  namee— 
Nay.  what  yon  ralne  higher,  Weaitk !  But  that 
Ton  ene  for  boadage,  yielding  to  deaaands 
As  inpioae  at  they're  insolent,  and  have 
Only  thii  aloggiah  name— to  perish  full  I 

CARTWBIGHT. 

And  here  vre  find  it  neoemary  to  animadvert  on  a 
principle  assorted  by  Lord  Minto,  {in  ku  tpeeck,Jvm 
6th.  180%  and  ttfteriardspyblithtdal/ua  to^)  thttt 
France  had  an  undoubted  right  to  insist  on  our  aban* 
donment  of  Malta,  a  right  not  given,  but  likewise  not 
abrogated,  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiena.  Surely  in  thia 
eflbrt  of  candor,  his  Lordship  must  have  fbigotlen  the 
orcumetanoes  on  which  he  eierted  it  The  case  is 
simply  thus:  the  British  government  was  oonvineed, 
and  the  French  government  admitted  the  jwtioe  ef 
the  conviction,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  our  intereeto,  that  Malta  should  remain  uninflu- 
enced by  France.  The  Frenoh  fovemment  bindi 
itself  down  by  a  solemn  treaty,  that  it  will  uae  ifi 
best  endeavoTi  in  coiuuncticn  with  ua,  to  secure  ihia 
independence.  This  premise  was  no  act  of  libemlilif  » 
no  generous  free-gifl  on  the  part  of  Fiaiioa,  No!  w» 
purchased  it  at  a  high  price.  We  disbanded  o«r 
forces,  we  dismissed  our  saUon,  and  we  gave  up  the 
best  part  of  the  fiuits  of  our  naval  vicloriea.  Can  it 
therefore  with  a  shadow  of  plausibility  be  aflbned, 
diat  the  right  to  ihsist  on  our  evacuation  of  the  island 
was  unaltered  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  when  this 
demand  ia  strictly  tantsmount  to  our  surrender  of  all 
the  advantages  which  we  had  bought  of  France  at 
so  high  a  pricef  Tantamount  to  a  direct  breach  on 
her  part,  not  merely  of  a  solemn  treaty,  but  of  an  ab- 
solute bargain  t  It  was  not  only  the  perfidy  of  un* 
principled  ambition^the  demand  vras  the  fraudulent 
trick  of  a  sharper.  For  what  did  Fmnce  ?  She  sold 
us  the  independence  of  Malta :  then  eierted  her 
power,  and  annihilated  the  very  possibility  of  that 
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independence,  and  lastly,  demanded  of  ua  that  we 
ahould  leave  it  bound  hand  and  foot  for  her  to  aeize 
withoat  trouble,  whenever  her  ambitioua  projects  led 
her  to  regard  such  seizure  as  expedient  We  bound 
ourselves  to  surrender  it  to  the  Knights  of  Malta— 
not  surely  to  Joseph.  Robert,  or  l^icolas,  but  to  a 
known  order,  clothed  with  certain  powers,  and  papa- 
ble  of  exerting  them  in  consequence  of  certain  reve- 
nues.  We  iuund  no  such  order.  The  men  indeed 
and  the  name  we  found :  and  even  so,  if  we  had  pur- 
chased Sardinia  of  its  sovereign  for  so  many  millions 
of  money,  which  through  our  national  credit,  and 
from  the  equivalence  of  our  national  paper  to  gold 
and  silver,  he  had  agreed  to  receive  in  bank  notes, 
and  if  he  had  received  them— doubtless,  he  would 
have  the  bank  notes,  even  though  immediately  after 
our  payment  of  them  we  had  for  this  very  purpose 
forced  the  Bank  Company  to  break.  But  would  he 
have  received  the  debt  due  to  himf  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  practical  pun,  as  wicked,  though 
not  quite  so  ludicrous,  as  the  (in  all  senses)  execrable 
pun  of  FmtI  Godwin,  who  requesting  barium  (i.  e.  a 
kiss)  from  the  archbishop,  thereupon  seized  on  the 
archbishop's  manor  of  Baseham. 

A  Treaty  is  a  writ  of  mutual  promise  between  two 
independent  States,  and  the  Law  of  Promise  is  the 
aame  to  nations  as  to  individuals.  It  is  to  be  sacredly 
performed  by  each  party  in  that  aenae  in  which  it 
knew  and  permitted  the  other  party  to  understand  it, 
at  the  time  of  the  contract  Anything  short  of  this 
is  criminal  deceit  in  individuals,  and  in  governments 
impious  perfidy.  After  the  conduct  of  France  in  the 
aflair  of  the  guarantees,  and  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Older,  we  had  the  same  right  to  preserve  the  island 
independent  of  France  by  a  British  garrison,  as  a 
lawful  creditor  has  to  the  household  goods  of  a  fugi- 
tive and  dishonest  debtor. 

One  other  assertion  of  his  Lordship's,  in  the  same 
flpeerh.  bears  so  immediately  on  the  plan  of  The 
FaiRND.  as  far  as  it  proposed  to  investigate  the  prin- 
dple  of  international,  no  less  than  of  private  morality, 
that  [  feel  myself  in  some  degree  under  an  obligation 
to  notice  it  A  Treaty  (says  his  Lordship)  ought  to 
be  strictly  observed  t^  a  nation  in  its  literal  sense, 
•ven  though  the  utter  niin  of  that  nation  should  be 
the  certain  and  fore-known  consequence  of  that  ob- 
■ervance.  Previous  to  any  remarks  of  my  own  on 
this  high  flight  of  diplomatic  virtue,  we  will  hear 
what  Harrington  has  said  on  this  anbyert  '■  A  man 
may  devote  himself  to  death  or  destruction  to  save  a 
nation ;  but  no  nation  will  devote  itaelf  to  death  or 
deeiruction  lo  save  mankind.  Maehiavel  is  decried 
for  saving. '  that  no  consideration  is  lo  be  had  of  what 
is  just  or  unjust,  of  what  is  merciful  or  cruel,  of  what 
is  honorable  or  ignominious,  in  caae  it  be  to  save  a 
alate  or  fin  preserve  liberty :'  which  as  to  the  manner 
of  expression  may  perhaps  he  crudely  spoken.  But 
to  imagine  that  a  nation  will  devote  itself  to  death  or 
destruction  any  more  after  (aith  given,  or  an  engage- 
ment thereto  tending,  than  if  there  had  been  no  en- 
gagement made  or  faith  given,  were  not  piety  but 
Mly." Crudely  spoken  imleMl!  end  not  less 


crudely  thought :  nor  is  the  matter  much  mended  by 
the  commentator.    Yet  every  man,  who  ia  at  all  a6> 
quainted  with  the  world  and  its  past  hiatoiy,  knout 
that  the  fact  itaelf  is  truly  stated :  and  what  is  BNia 
important  in  the  present  argument,  he  cannot  find  ia 
his  heart  a  full,  deep,  and  downright  veidivt  that  it 
should  be  otherwiae.    The  consequences  of  this  p»- 
plexity  in  the  moral  feelings,  are  not  sehiom  exisii> 
sively  injurious.    For  men  hearing  the  duties  whiek 
would  be  binding  on  two  indivkluals  living  under  tbt 
same  law^,  insisted  on  as  equally  obligatory  an  tuo 
independent  states,  in  extreme  cases,  where  they  see 
cleariy  the  impracticability  of  realising  such  a  notioo; 
and  having  at  the  same  time  a  dim  hal^conacioane« 
that  two  Slates  can  never  be  placed  exactly  oo  tki 
same  ground  as  two  individuals ;  relieve  tiienselv* 
from  their  perplexity  by  cutting  what  they  cannoC 
untie,  and  assert  that  national  policy  cannot  in  sU 
cases  be  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  morality:  is 
other  words,  that  a  government  may  act  with  injie- 
tioe,  and  yet  remain  blameless.    This  assertion  wm 
hazarded  (I  record  it  with  unfeigned  regrat)  b^  • 
Minister  of  Stale,  on  the  afiatr  of  Copenhagen.   Tie- 
mendous  asserlwn !  that  would  render  every  con- 
plaint  which  we  mafr^e,  of  the  abominatMMis  of  tb* 
French  tyrant  hypocrisy,  or  mere  incendiary  dsdS' 
maiion  for  the  simple-hesded  multitude !    But  thsok 
heaven !  it  is  as  unnecessary  and  unfounded,  si  it  ii 
tramendous.  '  For  what  is  a  treaty !  a  voluntas  coo- 
tract  between  two  natttms.    So  we  will  state  it  in  th$ 
fint  instance.    Now  it  is  an  impoosible  case,  that  ssf 
nation  can  be  suppoaed  by  any  other  to  have  intendtd 
its  own  abaolute  deatruetion  in  a  treaty,  which  in  in- 
terests alone  oooM  have  prompted  it  to  make.  The 
very  thought  ia  aelf-rontradictory.    Not  only  Aihesi 
(we  will  say)  oould  not  have  intended  this  to  hti* 
been  understood  in  any  specific  promise  made  l» 
Sparta;  but  Sparta  could  never  have  imagined  ihil 
Athens  had  ao  intended  it    And  Athens  itself  wM 
have  known,  that  had  she  even  afiirmed  the  contitiy. 
Sparta  could  not  hare  believed— nay,  would  hsvt 
been  under  a  moral  MigaJtion  vttA  to  have  belietel 
her.    Were  it  poasible  to  suppose  such  a  case— At 
instance,  such  a  treaty  made  by  a  single  besiegn 
town,  under  an  uMiependent  government  as  thsie 
Numantium— it  becomes  no  longer  a  stale,  bat  lb* 
act  of  a  certain  number  of  individttals  volonianlf 
sacrificing  themaelvea,  each  to  prsserve  his  sepsniB 
honor.    For  the  slate  was  already  destroyed  bf  lb* 
circumstanoes  which  alone  could  make  such  sn  M* 
gagenienlconoeivable.—Bot  we  have  mid,  aofuw*^ 
Applied  to  F.ngland  and  France,  relatively  to  tresti* 
this  is  bnt  a  form  of  apeaking.    The  treaty  n  t^ 
made  by  aome  half  doaen,  or  perhaps  half  a  hundisd 
individoala.  possesaing  the  gwotmmenl  of  thess  co» 
triea.    Now  it  ia  a  universally  admitted  part  of  *• 
Law  of  Nations,  that  an  engagement  entered  into  liy 
a  minister  with  a  foreign  power,  when  it  wsi  knoea 
to  this  power  that  the  minister  in  so  doing  h«d  •*" 
ceeded  and  contnivened  his  iiistmctioos,  is  sltoT''^ 
nugatory.    And  ia  it  to  be  aupposed  for  a  moinea^ 
that  a  whole  nalim,  csnaistiQg  of  perfaa}*  wttft 
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millions  of  hanran  souls,  could  ever  have  invested  a 
few  individual^ — whom  altogether  for  the  promotion 
of  itB  welfare,  it  had  intrusted  wiih  its  government— 
with  the  right  of  signing  away  its  existence  f 


ESSAY  VII. 


Amteas  rrpreheniione*  fnitiMime  aceipiamttt,  op<irtat :  etiam 
ai  rcprahendi  niHi  merait  npiaio  noaira.  vel  banc  propter 
eanaani,  qiiud  racio  dffaiidi  pot«*i.  Bi  vvro  iDfirmitaa  vcl 
bumana  vei  propria,  eiinm  cum  veraciter  a^uitar,  mm  po- 
tett  nun  artquantulum  eonlriitari,  meliut  tamor  f)o!el  cum 
earafur,  quam  dum  ei  parcitur  et  non  laoatur.  Hoc  enim 
astqood  acule  vidii,  qui  dixit :  uiiliorea  nte  band  ram  inimi- 
eoa  otvurfaniaa.  quam  amicai  ulijurgaro  roatueniea.  llli 
enim  dum  riz>iotar,  dicunt  al.qunndo  vera  quoD  corrif nmup : 
iati  autom  minotem,  quam  oportor.  nxhil)ent  ju!<tiiie)  lihrr- 
Isinm.  dum  amicititp  timont  exa«perare  dulcedinem.  -—  AU- 
GUSTINUS  HIEBONYMO:  Epi»t,x<Mi.  Ii*er0m  Optra. 
Tom.  ij.  p  £)3. 

TVaiw/arioM— Crosorea  oflered  Id  frieodlioeav,  we  ooftht  to 
receire  with  gratitude:  yoa,  thouxh  our  opinions  did  not 
merit  ren$are.  we  ahouM  Mill  be  thankful  Tor  the  attack  on 
them,  were  it  only  thai  it  fiwm  da  an  opportoeiiy  orturccta- 
fbily  defendinfi  the  same.  ( For  9tver  dodk  am  important 
tmtk  spread  its  roots  ao  wide  or  clasp  the  soil  to  stubbam- 
tp,  aa  wKsn  it  has  braved  the  wttulit  af  c»ntrovcrsy.  Thert 
i§  A  otirring  and  a  far-heard  music  »-nt  forth  from  ike 
trea  of  aammi  kiumledffe,  when  it»  braaehta  «r<  Mhting 
with  the  alarm,  wkuh  passing  onward  shrills  out  at  amee 
Truth's  trinmph  and  its  own  d^eat.)  But  if  the  iofirmiiy 
•f  homao  natnre.  or  of  our  own  conttituiiooal  temperament, 

.easnot,  even  when  we  have  been  fuiriy  convicted  of  emv. 
but  aufler  aome  amall  mortifiealion.  yel  better  auffer  pain 
from  ita  exilrpniion,  than  frum  the  cooiequoocea  of  iia  coo- 
tinuanee,  and  of  the  faite  tcndern««p.  that  had  withheld  the 
raaaedy.  Thia  ia  what  the  acute  obaerver  had  in  hia  mind, 
who  aeid.  that  apbraidinf  eneniea  were  nt»t  aeldoan  moie 
profitable  ihaa  frieode  afraid  to  find  fault.  For  the  former 
amidat  their  quarrotaome  inveetivoa  may  chance  on  aome 
borne  trutha,  which  wo  may  amend  in  conaequence ;  while 
the  latter,  from  aa  over-d«lieate  npprehenaioo  of  rufflittg  the 
SBiuoib  sarfaoe  of  frieodahip,  ahnnk  from  its  daiics,  and 
fknaa  the  aaaly  freedom  which  Truth  and  Jimiica  dmnand. 


Only  a  few  privileged  individuals  are  authorized 
l»  paM  into  the  theatre  without  stopping  at  the  door* 
k0eper*a  boi;  hot  every  mair' of  decent  appeoiance 
nay  pot  down  the  play-prioe  there,  and  thencefor- 
waid  has  aa  good  a  right  as  the  managers  themselves 
not  ooljr  to  see  and  hear,  aa  far  as  his  place  in  the 
booae,  and  hia  own  earn  and  eyes  permit  him,  but 
likewise  lo  eiprass  audibly  his  approbation  or  disap- 
probation of  what  may  be  going  ferweni  on  the  stage. 
If  hia  feelings  happen  to  be  in  nniaon  with  thoae  of 
the  aodieoce  in  general,  he  may  without  breach  of 
deoonim  penevere  in  hia  noiieea  of  applauae  or  dis- 
like, till  the  wish  of  the  house  is  complied  with.  If 
he  finds  himself  unsupported,  he  rests  contented  with 
having  once  exerted  his  common  right,  and  on  that 
CKseaaion  at  leaat  givea  no  furtlier  interruption  to  the 
•mneement  of  those  who  feel  diflerentty  from  him. 
8n  it  is.  or  ao  it  sRould  be,  in  Literature.  A  few  ex- 
traordinary minda  may  be  allowed  to  pass  a  mere 
optaian  t  though  in  point  of  feet  thoae,  who  alone  are 
entitled  to  thia  privilege,  are  ever  the  last  to  avail 
themw^lvea  of  it.  Add  too,  that  even  the  mere  opjo- 
kmiof  aoch  noa  may  in  geoemi  be  regwdad  «ih«r 
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as  promissory  iwtef,  or  as  receipts  referring  to  a  foi^ 
mer  payment  But  every  inan*s  bpinim  has  a  right 
to  pMB  into  the  common  auditory,  if  his  rraton  for  the 
opinion  is  paid  down  at  the  aame  time:  forargumenta 
are  the  sole  current  coin  of  intellect.  The  degree  of 
influence  to  which  the  opinion  is  entitled,  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  weight  and  value  of  the  reasons 
for  it ;  and  whether  these  ore  shillings  or  pounds 
sterling,  the  man,  who  has  given  them,  remains 
blameless,  provided  he  contents  himself  with  the 
place  to  which  they  have  entitled  him,  and  does  not 
attempt  by  the  strength  of  lungs  to  counterbalance  its 
disadvanmges,  or  expect  to  exert  as  immediate  an  in* 
fliienee  in  the  hark  seals  of  the  upper  gallery,  as  if 
lie  had  paid  in  gold  and  been  seated  in  the  stage  box. 
But  unfortunately  (and  here  commence  the  poiiita 
of  difference  between  the  theatric  and  the  Literary 
Public)  in  the  grsat  theatre  of  Literature  there  are 
no  authorised  dnor>keeperi :  for  our  anonymous  crit- 
ics are  self-elected.  I  shall  not  fear  the  cnarge  of 
calumny  if  I  add.  that  they  have  lost  all  credit  with 
wise  men.  by  unfair  dealing :  such  as  their  refusal  to 
receive  an  honest  man's  money,  (that  is,  his  argti- 
ment)  because  they  anticipate  and  dislike  his  opinkm. 
while  others  of  stispicMMis  chamcter  and  the  moat  nn- 
aeemly  appearance,  are  aoflered  to  pass  without  pay* 
meni.  or  by  virtue  of  ordert  which  they  have  them* 
selves  distributed  to  known  partians.  Someiimea 
the  honeat  man's  intellectual  coin  ia  refuaed  under 
pretence  that  it  is  light  or  counterfeit,  without  any 
proof  given  either  by  the  money  scalea.  or  by  sound* 
ing  the  coin  in  dispute  together  with  one  of  known 
goodness.  We  may  carry  the  metaphor  still  ferther. 
it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  caae,  that  the  money  ia  re* 
turned  because  it  bad  a  different  aoond  from  that  of 
a  counterfeit,  the  bresay  blotches  on  which  seemed 
to  blush  fer  the  impudence  of  the  silver  wash  in  which 
they  were  inisled.  and  rendered  the  mock  coin  a  live* 
ly  emblem  of  a  lie  self-detected.  Still  oftener  doea 
the  rejectwn  take  place  by  a  mere  act  of  insolence, 
and  a  blank  assertron  that  the  candidate's  money  is 
light  or  bad.  is  jnstified  by  a  aecond  assertkm,  that  he 
is  a  foul  or  knave  ibr  offering  it. 

The  second  point  of  difference  explalna  the  pi^ 
ceding,  and  accounts  both  for  the  want  of  eataMished 
door-lieeperi  in  the  auditory  of  Literature,  and  fer  tiM 
practicea  of  those,  who  under  the  name  of  Reviewen 
volunteer  this  office.  There  la  no  royal  mintage  for 
arguments,  no  ready  means  by  which  all  men  alika» 
who  posBcsii  common  sense,  may  determine  their 
value  and  intrinsic  worth  at  the  first  eight  or  soand. 
Certain  forms  of  naiorat  Logic  indeed  there  are,  the 
inobservance  of  which  ia  decisive  against  an  argn- 
ment ;  but  the  strictest  adherence  lo  ihem  is  no  proof 
of  its  actual  (though  an  iodiapensable  conditkm  of  ifi 
possible)  validity;  in  the  aigner'a  own  conscienoe 
there  is.  no  doubt,  a  certain  value,  and  an  infellible 
criterion  of  it,  which  applica  to  all  aigumenis  equal- 
ly: and  thia  ia  the  aineere  conviction  of  the  mind  it- 
self. But  for  thoae  to  whom  it  is  oflered,  these  are 
only  eonjectmral  marltB;  yet  each  aa  will  aeldom  mip> 
lead  any  man  of  plain  aenae,  who  ia  both  honest  and 
Thete  ehnmcfaiiaika  the  Fmkkd  w/^ 
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tempted  to  comprise  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  Fourth  Cssay  of  the  Volume,  and  has  described 
them  more  at  large  in  the  Essays  that  follow,  "  On 
the  communicating  of  Truth."  If  the  honest  warmth, 
which  results  from  the  strength  of  the  particular  con- 
viction, be  tempered  by  the  modesty  which  belongs 
to  the  sense  of  general  iailibility ;  if  the  emotions, 
which  accompany  all  vivid  perceptions,  are  pre- 
served distinct  from  the  expression  of  personal  pas- 
■iona,  and  from  appeals  to  them  in  the  heart  of  others ; 
if  the  Reasooer  asks  no  respect  for  the  opinion,  as  his 
opinion,  but  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  acknowledged 
by  that  Reason,  which  ia  common  to  all  men ;  and, 
lastly,  if  he  supports  an  opinion  on  no  subject  which 
he  has  not  previously  examined,  and  furnishes  proof 
both  that  he  possesses  the  means  of  inquiry  by  his 
education  or  the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  that  he 
has  endeavored  lo  avail  himself  of  those  means;  then, 
and  with  these  conditions,  eveiy  human  Being  is  au- 
thorized to  make  public  the  grounds  of  any  opinion 
which  he  holds,  and  of  course  the  opinion  itself,  as 
the  object  of  them.  Consequently,  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  men,  not  always  indeed  to  attend  to  him,  but,  if 
they  do,  to  attend  to  him  with  respect,  and  with  a 
sincere  as  well  as  apparent  toleration.  I  should  of- 
fend against  my  own  Laws,  if  I  disclosed  at  present 
the  nature  of  my  convictions  concerning  the  degree, 
in  which  this  virtue  of  toleration  is  poaseesed  and  prac- 
tised by  the  majority  of  my  contemporaries  and  coun- 
trymen. But  if  the  contrary  temper  is  felt  and  shown 
in  instances  where  all  the  conditions  have  been  ob- 
i^ved,  which  have  been  stated  at  full  in  the  preli- 
minary numbers  that  form  the  Introduction  of  this 
Work,  and  the  chief  of  which  I  have  just  now  recap- 
itulated ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  what- 
ever the  opinion  may  be,  and  however  opposite  to 
the  hearer's  or  reader's  previous  penuasions,  one  or 
other  or  all  of  the  following  defects  must  be  taken 
fi>r  granted.  Either  the  intolerant  person  is  not  mas- 
ter of  the  grounds  on  which  his  own  faith  is  built : 
which  therefore  neither  is  or  can  be  his  own  faith, 
though  it  may  very  easily  be  his  imagined  interest, 
and  his  habit  of  thought  In  this  case  he  is  angry, 
not  at  the  opposition  to  Truth,  but  at  the  interruption 
of  hia  own  indolence  and  intellectual  slumber,  or 
possibly  at  the  apprehension,  that  his  temporal  advan- 
tages are  threatened,  or  at  least  the  eaae  of  mind,  in 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  them.  Or, 
leooDdly,  he  has  no  love  of  Truth  fbr  its  own  sake; 
00  reverence  for  the  divine  command  to  seek  ear- 
neatly  afler  it,  which  command,  if  it  had  not  been  so 
often  and  solemnly  given  by  Revelation,  is  yet  in- 
volved and  expressed  in  the  gifl  of  Reason  and  in  the 
dependence  of  all  our  virtues  on  its  development 
He  has  no  moral  and  religioua  awe  for  freedom  of 
thought  though  accompanied  both  by  sincerity  and 
humility;  nor  for  the  right  of  free  communication 
which  is  ordained  by  God,  together  witb>that  freedom, 
if  it  be  true  that  God  has  ordained  us  to  live  in  soci- 
ety, and  has  made  the  progressive  improvement  of 
all  and  each  of  us  depend  on  the  reciprocal  aids, 
which  directly  or  indirectly  each  supplies  to  all,  and 
•11  to  each.    But  if  his  alum  and  hii  conaeqnem  in- 


tolerance, are  occasioned  by  bis  eternal  rather  than 
temporal  interests,  and  if  as  is  most  commonly  the 
case,  he  does  not  deceive  himself  on  this  point, 
gloomy  indeed,  and  erroneous  beyond  idolatry,  must 
have  been,  his  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being!  For 
surely  the  poor  Heathen  who  represents  to  himself 
the  divine  attributes  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy, 
under  multiplied  and  forbidden  symbols  in  the  pow- 
ers of  Nature  or  the  souls  of  extraordinary  men,  pra^ 
tises  a  superstition  which  (though  at  once  the  cause 
and  efiect  of  blindness  and  sensuality)  is  less  iocom- 
patible  with  inward  piety  and  true  religious  feeling, 
than  the  creed  of  that  man,  who  in  the  spirit  of  ha 
practice,  though  not  in  direct  words,  loses  sight  of  all 
these  attributes,  and  substitutes  **  servile  and  thnll- 
like  fear  instead  of  the  adoptive  and  cheerful  bold- 
ness, which  our  new  alliance  w^ilh  God  requires  of 
us  as  Christians."'  Such  fear-ridden  and  thence 
angry  believers,  or  rather  acquiesoentM,  would  do  well 
to  re-peruse  the  book  of  Job,  and  observe  the  sen- 
tence passed  by  the  all-just  on  the  friends  of  the  suf- 
ferer, who  had  hoped,  like  venal  advocates,  to  pur- 
chase the  favor  of  deity  by  uttering  truths  of  which 
in  their  own  hearts  they  had  neither  conviction  nor 
comprehension.  The  truth  from  the  un  du)  xot 

ATONE  FOR  THE  LIE  IN  THE  HEART,  While  the  rslh- 

nesB  of  agony  in  the  searching  and  bewildered  coor 
plainant  was  forgiven  in  consideration  of  his  since- 
rity and  integrity  in  not  disguising  the  true  dictates 
of  his  Reason  and  Conscience,  bat  avowing  his  incs- 
pabilily  of  solving  a  problem  by  hia  Reason,  whidi 
before  the  Christian  dispensation  the  Almighty  xm 
pleased  to  solve  only  by  declaring  it  to  be  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  Reaaon.  Having  insensibly  psesed 
into  a  higher  and  more  serious  style  than  I  had  fint 
intended,  I  will  venture  to  appeal  to  these  self-obscu- 
rants, whose  faith  dwells  in  the  Land  of  the  Shadow 
of  Darkness,  these  Papists  without  Pope,  and  Protes- 
tants who  protest  only  against  all  protesting;  aodwOl 
appeal  to  them  in  words  which  yet  more  immedistelf 
concern  them  aa  Christians,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
lend  a  fearless  ear  to  the  learned  apostle,  when  be 
both  aasorea  and  labora  to  persuade  them  that  tbef 
were  catted  in  ChriU  to  all  perfedneu  in  ^intud 
kfUMoledge  and  full  aeturance  ef  understanding  in  Ik 
mystery  of  God,  Thiert  can  be  no  end  witboat 
means :  and  God  famishes  no  means  that  exempt  v 
from  the  task  and  doty  of  joining  our  own  best  en* 
deavors.  The  original  atock,  or  wild  olive^reeof  oar 
natural  powers,  was  not  given  lu  to  be  bami  or 
blighted,  but  to  be  grafted  on.  We  are  not  only  not 
forbidden  to  examine  and  propose  our  doubts,  so  it  be 
done  with  homili^  and  proceed  from  a  real  deaic 

*  Milton's  Reformation  in  England.  "For  in  «if 
deed,  the  tupentitioue  man  hy  hit  rood  will  b  so  Atheist: 
but  beiDc  scared  from  thence  by  the  penis  of  eoofoiefio^  ibsr' 
ties  up  to  him§elf  each  a  God  end  eoch  a  Worefaip  es  is  ttMt 
accordant  to  hia  fear :  which  fear  of  his  aealeo  hia  hope,  bcisf 
fixed  only  upon  the  fleeh.  renders  likowi»e  the  whole  Facattf 
of  bis  appreheneioD  carnal,  and  ail  the  inward  sets  tS  m^ 
skirt  issuing  from  tks  native  strsn^th  of  tks  Soal,rvnost 
lavifhly  to  ths  uppsr  skin,  astd  thers  kerdsn  into  a  oust  v 
formality.  Hence  men  came  to  acan  the  Scriptures  tv  >« 
Ittier,  and  in  the  covenant  of  our  redemption  roacnified  die 
exlenial  signs  more  Ihaa  the  qnicksning  power  of  the  %in^ 
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to  know  the  Troth ;  but  we  are  repeatedly  command- 
ed eo  to  do:  and  with  a  moat  unchristian  spirit  must 
that  man  have  read  the  preceding  poasages,  if  he  can 
interpret  any  one  sentence  as  having  lor  its  object  to 
excuse  a  too  nomerons  class,  who,  to  use  the  words 
of  St.  Augustine,  qv^runt  non  utfidetn  aed  id  infideU- 
totem  xnteniant:  u  e.  such  as  examine  not  to  find 
reasons  for  faith,  but  pretexts  for  infidelity. 


ESSAY  VIII. 


Saeh  n  the  iniqaity  of  man,  that  thajr  luek  io  opioiont  aa  wild 
aataa  do  the  wind,  wiihool  diatingoiahioK  tlie  wholetome 
ftooi  the  eorropted  air,  and  than  Jive  upon  it  at  a  ▼enture : 
and  when  all  their  coofldence  ia  built  open  zeal  and  miitake, 
Tet  thorerore  becaoae  they  are  cealoui  and  robtaken  tber 

an  impatMDt  of  contradiction. TAYLOR'S   Epitt. 

J>tdic.  to  the  Ijibertjf  of  Propkutinti, 


**If,"  (observes  the  eloquent  Bishop  in  the  13th 
section  of  the  work,  from  which  my  motto  is  select- 
ed) "an  opinion  plainly  and  directly  brings  in  a  crime, 
aa  if  a  roan  preaches  treason  or  sedition,  his  opinion 
is  not  his  excuse.  A  man  is  nevertheless  a  traitor 
because  he  believes  it  lawful  to  commit  treason;  and 
a  man  is  a  mortherer  if  he  kills  his  brother  uigustly, 
although  he  should  think  that  he  was  doing  God  good 
aervioe  thereby.  Matters  of  fact  are  equally  judi- 
cahUt  whether  the  principle  of  them  be  from  loilhin  or 
frem  without.** 

To  dogmatize  a  crime,  that  is,  to  teach  it  as  a  doc- 
trine, is  itself  a  crime,  great  or  small  as  the  crime 
dogmatized  is  more  or  less  palpably  so.  You  say 
(said  Sir  John  Cheke  addressing  himself  to  the  P^ 
pists  of  his  day)  that  yon  rebel  for  your  religion. 
Firrt  tell  me,  what  religion  is  that  which  teaches  you 
to  rebel.  As  my  object  in  the  present  section  is  to 
treat  of  Toieranoe  and  'Intolerance  in  the  public 
bearings  of  opinions  and  their  propagation,  1  shall 
embnoe  this  opporttmity  of  selecting  the  two  pas- 
sages, which  I  have  been  long  inclined  to  consider 
aa  the  most  eloquent  in  our  English  Literature, 
thoogh  each  in  a  very  dtflerent  style  of  eloquence, 
aa  indeed  the  authors  were  as  dissimilar  in  their  bias, 
if  not  in  their  faith,  as  two  bishops  of  the  same 
chnreh  can  well  be  supposed  to  have  been.  I  think 
too,  I  may  venture  to  add,  that  both  the  extracts  will 
be  new  to  a  very  great  majority  of  my  readen.  For 
the  length  I  wiU  make  ix>  apology.  It  was  a  part  of 
my  plan  to  allot  two  nnmbns  of  The  Friend,  the  one 
to  a  aelection  from  oar  prose  writers,  and  the  other 
Iran  oor  poets ;  bat  in  both  cases  fiom  works  that 
do  not  occur  in  oor  ordinary  reading. 

The  following  passages  are  both  on  the  same  aub- 
ject :  the  fint  from  Taylor's  Dissuasive  from  Popery: 
—the  second  from  a  Letter  of  Bishop  Bedell's  to  an 
unhappy  friend  who  had  deserted  the  church  of  Eng- 
land for  that  of  Rome. 

1.  The  Rtee  and  Progress  of  a  controversy,  from 
the  speculative  Opimon  of  an  Individual  to  the  Revo- 
1atk»  or  Intestine  War  of  a  Nation. 

Iliis  is  one  of  the  most  inseparable  characters  of 
Fp 


a  heretic;  he  sets  his  whole  communion  and  all  his 
charity  upon  his  article ;  for  to  be  zealous  in  the 
schism,  that  is  the  characteristic  of  a  good  man,  that 
is  his  note  of  Christianity ;  in  all  the  rest  he  excuses 
3n>n  or  tolemtes  you,  provided  you  be  a  true  believer ; 
then  you  are  one  of  the  foithful,  a  good  man  and  a 
precious,  you  are  of  the  congregation  of  the  sainis, 
and  one  of  the  godly.  All  Solifidiaos  do  thus ;  and 
all  that  do  thus  are  Solifidians,  the  church  of  Rome 
herself  not  excepted ;  for  thoogh  in  words  she  pro- 
claims the  possibility  of  keeping  all  the  command- 
ments ;  yet  she  dispenaes  easier  with  him  that  breaks 
them  all,  than  with  him  that  speaks  one  word  against 
any  of  her  articles,  though  but  the  least;  even  the 
eating  of  fish  and  forbidding  flesh  in  Lent  So  thot 
it  is  faith  they  regard  more  than  charity,  a  right  be- 
lief more  than  a  holy  life;  and  for  this  you  shall  be 
witfi  them  upon  terms  easy  enough,  provided  you  go 
not  a  hair's  breadth  from  any  thing  of  her  belief. 
For  if  you  do,  they  have  provided  for  you  two  deaths 
and  two  fires,  both  inevitable  and  one  eternal.  And 
this  certainly  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  of  which 
the  church  of  Rome  is  guilty :  for  this  in  itself  is  the 
greatest  and  unworthiest  uncharitableness.  Bat  the 
procedure  is  of  great  use  to  their  ends.  For  the 
greatest  part  of  Christians  are  those  that  cannot  con- 
sider things  leisurely  and  wisely,  searching  their 
bottoms  and  discovering  their  causes,  or  foreseeing 
events  which  are  to  come  after;  but  are  carried 
away  by  fear  and  hope,  by  aflection  and  preposses- 
sion: and  therefore  the  Roman  doctors  are  careful  to 
govern  them  as  they  will  he  governed.  If  you  dis- 
pute, you  gain,  it  may  be,  one,  and  lose  five ;  bat  if 
you  threaten  them  with  damnation,  jrou  keep  them 
in  fetters ;  for  they  that  are,  *  in  fear  of  death,  are  all 
their  lifetime  in  bondage  **  (saith  the  Apostle : )  and 
there  is  in  the  world  nothing  so  potent  as  fear  of  the 
two  deaths,  which  are  the  two  arras  and  grapples  of 
iron  by  which  the  church  of  Rome  takes  and  keeps 
her  timorous  or  conscientious  proselytes.  The  easy 
Protestant  calls  upon  you  from  scripture  to  do  your 
duty,  to  build  a  holy  life  upon  a  holy  faith,  the  faith 
of  the  Apostles  and  first  disciples  of  our  Lord ;  he^ 
tells  you  if  you  err,  and  teaches  ye  the  truth ;  and 
if  ye  will  obey,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  he  tolls  yoa  of  your 
sin,  and  that  all  sin  deserves  the  wrath  of  God ;  but 
judges  no  man's  person,  much  less  any  stetes  of  men. 
He  knows  that  (jod's  judgments  are  righteous  and 
true;  but  he  knows  also,  that  his  mercy  absolves 
many  persons,  who,  in  his  juit  judgment,  were  oon- 
deomed :  and  if  he  had  a  warrant  from  God  to  say, 
that  he  should  destroy  all  the  Papists,  as  Jonas  had 
oonceming  the  Ninevites;  yet  he  remembeia  that 
every  repentance,  if  it  be  sincere,  will  do  more,  and 
prevail  greater,  and  last  longer  than  God's  anger 
vrtll.  Besides  these  things,  there  is  a  strange  spring, 
and  secret  prindple  in  every  roan's  understanding, 
that  is  oftentimes  turned  about  by  such  impulses,  of 
which  no  man  can  give  an  account  But  we  all  re- 
member a  most  wonderful  instance  of  it,  in  the 
disputation  between  the  two  Reynolds's,  John  and 
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William ;  the  former  of  which  being  a  Papist,  and 
the  latter  a  Protestant,  met  and  disputed,  with  a  pur^ 
pose  to  confute,  and  to  convert  each  other.  And  so 
they  did :  for  those  arguments,  which  were  used, 
prevailed  fully  against  their  adversary,  and  yet  did 
not  prevail  with  themselves.  The  Papist  turned 
Protestant,  and  the  Protestant  became  a  Papist,  and 
80  remained  to  their  dying  day.  Of  which  some 
ingenious  person  gave  a  must  handsome  account  in 
the  following  excellent  Epigramt 

Bella,  inter  genninoi,  pluaqaam  civil ia,  frsties 

Traserai  ainhiruiM  Relifrionis  apex. 
Ille  relunnata  fidei  prupariibua  inctat : 

Ifta  rerormandsiD  denegnt  pa«e  6dem. 
Prop'ii'itii  cau#o  rntionibua ;  alter  atrioqua 

Concurrere  p'tr««.  ei  eeeidpre  parea. 
Qa'id  fuit  ill  vuit4.  rrairom  r4ipit  ahrr  ttten]: 

duofl  fuii  in  fatw,  ptTtlit  uierque  fldem. 
Captivi  rnnini  tine  rapiivanle  fuerunt, 

Et  victor  vicii  iianarttica  catitra  petit. 
Qu'kI  aenua  hoc  puiiio  e^t,  ubi  vii;ius  gavdet  oterq ; 

El  tamen  alteruter  ae  superaaM  dutet  1 

But  further  yet,  he  considers  the  natural  and  regu- 
lar infirmiiies  of  mankind ;  and  God  considers  them 
much  more ;  he  knows  that  in  man  there  is  nothing 
admirable  but  his  ignomnce  and  laeakneas;  his  pre- 
judice, and  the  infallible  certainty  of  being  deceived 
in  many  things ;  he  sees,  that  wicked  men  ofVentimes 
know  much  more  than  tnany  very  good  men;  and 
that  the  understanding  is  not  of  itself  considerable  in 
morality,  and  efiecis  tiothing  in  rewards  and  punish- 
'  ments;  it  is  the  will  only  that  rules  man,  and  can 
obey  God.  He  sees  and  deplores  it,  t'«at  men  study 
hard,  and  understand  little,  that  they  dispute  earnest- 
ly, and  understand  not  one  another  at  all ;  that  afiec- 
tions  creep  so  certainly,  and  mingle  with  their  argu- 
ing, that  the  argument  is  lost,  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  conflict  of  two  adversaries'  afllections;  that  a 
man  is  so  willing,  so  easy,  so  ready,  to  believe  what 
makes  (i»r  his  opinion,  so  hard  to  understand  an  argu- 
ment against  himself  that  it  is  plain,  it  is  the  princi- 
ple within,  not  the  argument  without,  that  determines 
him.  He  observes  also  that  all  the  world  (a  few  in- 
dividuals excepted)  are  unalterably  determined  to 
the  religion  of  their  country,  of  their  family,  of  their 
society ;  that  there  is  never  any  considerable  change 
made,  but  what  is  made  by  war  and  empire,  by  fear 
and  hope.  He  rememberi  that  it  is  a  rare  thing,  to 
see  a  Jetuil  of  the  Dominican  opinion ;  or  a  Domini- 
eon  (until  of  late)  of  the  Jesuit ;  but  every  order  gives 
laws  to  the  understanding  of  their  novices,  and  they 
never  change.  He  considers  there  is  such  ambiguity 
in  words,  by  which  all  Lawgivers  express  their  mean- 
ing ;  that  there  is  stich  ahstruseness  in  mysteries  of 
religion,  that  some  things  are  so  much  too  high  for 
us,  that  we  cannot  underatand  them  rightly ;  and  yet 
they  are  so  sacred,  and  concerning,  that  men  will 
think  they  are  bound  to  look  into  ihem.  as  far  as  they 
can;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  quickly  go  too  far. 
where  no  understanding,  if  it  were  fitted  for  it,  could 
go  far  enough ;  but  in  these  things  it  will  be  hard  not 
to  be  deceived ;  since  our  words  cannot  rightly  ex* 
preas  those  things.  That  there  is  such  variety  of  hu- 
muk  ondentandings,  that  men*a  ikoee  differ  not  so 


much  as  their  aonls;  and  that  if  then  were  not  m 
much  difficulty  in  things,  yet  they  could  not  bat  bi 
variously  apprehended  by  oeveral  men.  And  berets 
he  considers,  that  in  twenty  opinions,  it  may  be  that 
not  one  of  them  is  true;  nay,  whereas  Yarn  redufr 
ed,  that  among  the  old  Philosop)ien  there  were  eight 
hundred  opinions  concerning  the  siimstvai  iosia, 
that  yet  not  one  of  ihem  hit  the  right  He  seei  tUm 
that  in  all  religions,  in  all  societies,  in  all  familifB.aod 
in  alt  things,  opinions  difier;  and  since  opiniom  tie 
too  oflen  begot  by  passion,  by  passions  and  violraee 
they  are  kept ;  aiKl  every  mim  is  too  apt  tooverraloe 
his  own  opinion ;  and  out  of  a  desire  that  every  mto 
should  conform  his  judgment  to  his  that  tearhea,iiwB 
are  apt  to  be  earnest  in  their  persuasran,  and  oveiset 
the  proposition;  and  from  being  true  as  hesuppoie^ 
he  will  think  it  proBtable ;  and  if  you  wcum  him 
either  with  confidence  or  opposition,  he  qoickly  telli 
you  it  is  necessary ;  and  as  he  loves  those  that  think 
as  he  does,  so  he  is  ready  to  hate  them  thai  do  not; 
and  then  secretly  from  wishing  evil  to  him,  he  it  ipC 
to  believe  evil  will  come  to  him ;  and  that  it  is  joit 
it  should ;  and  by  this  time  the  opinion  is  tnHibleaoaie, 
and  puts  otiier  men  upon  their  guard  against  it;  lad 
then  while  passion  reigns,  and  reaaon  is  modest  ind 
patient,  and  talks  not  loud  like  a  storm,  victory  ii 
more  regarded  than  truth,  and  men  call  God  iaio  the 
party,  and  his  judgments  are  used  Ibr  argomenti.iiid 
the  threatenings  of  the  Scripture  are  snatched  npii 
haste,  and  men  throw  arroioir,  for-hrttmU,  mi  detA, 
and  by  this  time  all  the  worid  is  in  an  npraor.  All 
this,  and  a  thousand  things  more  the  Engliak  protoil- 
aniB  considering  deny  not  their  communkm  to  anf 
Christian  who  desires  it,  and  believes  the  Apoiika^ 
Creed,  and  is  of  the  religion  of  the  four  first  geoeial 
nounciis;  they  hope  well  of  all  that  live  well;  ibsf 
receive  into  their  bosom  all  true  believers  of  a'hit 
church  soever;  and  for  them  that  err,  they  instnct 
them,  and  then  leave  thenf  to  their  liberty,  to  stand 
or  fall  before  their  own  master. — 

2.  A  doctrine  not  the  leea  safe  for  being  the  hmm 
charitable.  \ 

» Christ  our  D>n]  hath  given  na,  amongst  olhei^ 
two  infallible  notes  to  know  the  church."  "Mf 
sheepb**  saith  he,  **hear  my  voice:**  and  again. "Bf 
thia  shall  all  men  know  that  yon  are  my  disciples,  if 
ye  love  one  another."— What,  shall  we  stand  opoi 
onnjectuml  arguments  from  that  which  men  ajrl 
We  are  partial  to  ounelvea,  malignant  to  our  opf^ 
sites.  liet  Christ  be  beard  who  be  hia,  who  not.  And 
for  Ute  hearing  of  Mim  vocc(^-0  that  it  might  be  the 
issue!  But  I  see  you  declme  it,  therefore  I  lesve  it 
also  frir  the  present  That  other  is  that  which  now  I 
stand  upon :  "  the  badge  of  Christ'a  eheepk"  Not  i 
likelih<iod,  but  a  certain  tftken  whereby  every  ma 
may  know  them :  *•  by  this,*'  saith  be,  **  shall  sll  meo 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  havp  charity «« 
towards  anr>lhor.**~Tlianks  be  to  God,  this  msrk  of 
our  Saviour  is  in  us  which  yon  with  onr  schisineiirt 
and  other  enemies  want  Aa  Solomon  found  the  imo 
mother  by  her  natural  affitrtian,  that  ehoap  rather  l» 
yieki  to  her  adver*ary*s  plea,  claiming  her  child.  tfasB 
endiire  that  it  ahould  be  citt  ia  pieces;  so  may  itioaD 
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be  found  at  this  day  whether  is  ihe  true  mother. 
Ours,  that  taith,  give  her  the  living  child  and  kill  him 
not;  or  yours,  that  if  she  may  not  have  it,  is  content 
it  be  Idlled  rather  than  want  of  her  will.  Alas! 
(saith  ours  even  of  those  that  leave  her)  these  be  my 
children!  I  have  borne  them  to  Christ  in  baptism:  I 
have  nourished  them  as  I  could  with  ipine  own 
breasts,  his  testaments.  I  would  havo  brought  them 
up  to  roan's  estate,  as  their  free  birth  and  parentage 
deserves.  Whether  it  be  their  lightness  or  discontent, 
or  her  enticing  words  and  goy  shows,  they  leave  me  : 
they  have  ibund  a  better  mother.  Let  them  live  yet, 
though  in  bo^ge.  I  shall  have  patience;  I  permit 
the  care  of  them  to  their  father.  I  beseech  him  to  keep 
them  that  they  do  no  evil.  If  they  make  their  peace 
with  him,  I  am  satisfied:  they  have  not  hurt  me  at 
all.  Nay,  but  saith  yours.  I  sit  alone  as  Queen  and 
Mistress  of  Christ's  Family,  he  that  bath  not  me  for 
his  Mother,  cannot  have  (iod  for  his  (  alher.  Mine 
therefore  are  those,  either  bom  or  adopted:  and  if 
they  will  not  be  mine  they  shall  be  none.  So  with- 
out expecting  Christ's  sentence  she  cuts  with  the 
teropond  sword,  bangs,  bums,  draws,  those  that  she 
perceives  inclined  to  leave  her,  or  have  left  her  al- 
ready. So  she  kills  with  the  spiritual  sword  those 
that  subject  not  to  her,  yea  thousands  of  souls  that 
not  only  have  no  means  ao  to  do,  but  many  which  ne- 
ver so  much  as  have  heard,  whether  there  be  a  Pope 
of  Rome  or  no.  Let  our  Solomon  be  judge  between 
them,  yea,  judge  you,  Mr.  Waddesworth !  more  seri- 
ously and  maturely,  not  by  guesses,  but  by  the  very 
mark  of  Christ,  which  wanting  yourselves  you  have 
imawareB  discovered  in  us :  judge,  I  say,  without  pas- 
sion and  partiality,  according  to  Christ's  word :  which 
is  his  flock,  which  is  his  church. 


ESSAY  IX. 
ON  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONa 


V^l^  ToXlw^  iviatftov(av  Kat  itKatotrivnv  trdivTa  Utwrov 
iftrpco^  rirainrat  ^^vec  r&viruv  Si  rit  fth  ^av^piirtva 
Itfri  ^?ia,  ri  Si  Shi  its'rbv  'riycubva  NJcv  f ^/iiravro 
&i  pXiretv,  Svj^  Aj*  rpo^  ti^rtfi;  r?  ftopotov,  a\Xa 
vpdf  Apirt/v  h  aptrat^  act  hMOlttvof^eaVt  »$■  rpis* 
fdfioy  T(va  yofio5sr9  vmu 

nXarwv*  irtpi  No/ifa>y. 

DrmuUtUH.—Fm  all  tbincs  that  retard  the  weTIbeing  and 
juatice  of  a  State  are  pre-oidaincd  and  ettabliabed  is  the 
aatare  ofthe  iodividaal.  Or  iheic  it  br'hovee  that  thu  nipre- 
]j  hnnsD  (tk*  temporal  amd  fiuxional)  pbould  be  rpferred 
and  lubordinated  to  the  Divine  in  mao,  and  the  Divine  in 
like  maoner  to  the  Supvme  Mind,  tu  howevur  that  the  Slate 
if  not  to  retttlata  ita  actiona  by  rererence  to  oaj  particular 
form  and  rrarment  of  virtue,  but  mii9t  fix  its  ere  on  that 
viitoe,  which  ia  the  abiding  ipirit  and  (a«  it  were)  aabttra- 
tom  ia  all  the  viitoee,  aa  on  a  law  that  is  itself  legislative. 


It  were  absaid  to  suppose,  that  individuals  should 
be  under  a  law  of  Moral  obligation,  and  yet  that  a 
auUkm  of  the  aaoie  individuala  acting  collectively  or 


through  reprpscntatives.  should  be  exempt  from  all 
law :  for  morality  is  no  accident  of  human  nature,  but 
its  essential  characteristic.  A  being  absolutely  with- 
out momlity  is  either  a  beast  or  a  fiend,  according  as 
we  conceive  this  want  of  conscience  to  be  natural  or 
self-produced ;  or  (to  come  nearer  to  the  common  ikv 
tion,  though  with  the  sacrifice  of  austere  accuracy) 
according  as  the  being  is  conceived  without  the  law, 
or  in  unceasing  and  irretrievable  rebellion  to  it  Yet 
were  it  poosible  to  conceive  a  man  wholly  immoral, 
it  would  remain  impossible  to  conceive  him  without 
a  moral  obligation  to  be  otherwi.se.;  and  none  but  a 
nladman  will  imagine  that  the  essential  qualities  of 
any  thing  can  be  altered  by  its  becoming  part  of  an 
agfrrrgate;  that  a  grain  of  com,  for  instance,  shall 
cease  to  contain  flour,  as  soon  as  it  is  part  of  a  peck 
or  buAhel.  It  is  therefijre  grounded  in  the  nature  of 
the  tiling,  and  not  by  a  mere  Hction  of  the  mind,  that 
wise  men,  who  have  written  on  the  law  of  nations, 
have  alwa>ni  considered  the  several  states  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  as  so  many  individuals,  and  eqiuiUy  with 
the  latter  under  a  moral  obligation  to  ezerciN  their 
free  agency  within  such  bounds,  as  render  it  compa- 
tible with  the  existence  of  freo  ogency  in  others.  We 
may  represent  to  ourselves  this  original  free  agency, 
as  a  right  of  commonage,  the  formation  of  separate 
smtes  aa  an  enclosure  of  this  common,  the  allotments 
awarded  severally  to  the  oo-proprietois  as  constituting 
national  rights,  and  the  law  of  nations  as  the  common 
register  oflice  of  their  title  deeds.  But  in  all  morality, 
though  the  principle,  which  is  the  abiding  spirii  of 
the  law,  remains  perpetual  and  unaltered,  even  as 
that  supreme  reason  in  whom  and  from  whom  it  has 
its  being,  yet  the  Irtier  of  the  law,  that  is,  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  particular  instances,  and  the  mode  of 
realizing  it  in  actual  practice,  must  be  modified  by 
the  existing  circumstances.  What  we  should  desire 
to  do,  the  conscience  alone  will  inform  us ;  but  Kan 
and  when  we  are  to  make  the  attempt,  and  to  what 
extent  it  is  in  our  power  to  accomplish  it,  are  ques- 
tions for  the  judgment,  and  require  an  acqtiaintance 
with  facts  and  their  bearings  on  each  other.  Thence 
the  improvement  of  our  judgment  and  the  increase 
of  our  knowledge,  on  all  subjecu  uiclnded  within 
our  sphere  of  action,  are  not  merely  advantages  re- 
commended  by  prudence,  but  absolute  duties  imposed 
on  us  by  conscience. 

As  the  circurosuinces  then,  under  which  men  act 
as  Statesmen,  are  different  from  those  under  which 
they  act  as  individuals,  a  proportionate  difierence 
must  be  expected  in  the  practical  mles  by  which 
their  public  conduct  \»  to  bo  determined.  Let  me  not 
be  misunderstood:  I  speak  oi  a  difierence  in  the 
practical  rules,  not  in  the  morel  law  itself  which 
these  rules  point  out,  the  means  of  administering  in 
particular  cases,  and  imder  given  circiirostonceH. 
The  spirit  continues  one  and  the  same,  though  it  may 
vary  its  form  according  to  the  element  into  which  it 
is  transported.  This  difierence  with  its  grounds  and 
consequences  it  is  the  province  of  the  philosophical 
juspublicist  to  discover  and  display :  and  exactly  in 
this  pomt  (I  speak  with  unfeigned  diflidence)  it  ap* 
463 
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pean  to  me  that  the  Writen  on  the  Law  of  Nations,* 
who§e  worka  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying, 
have  been  least  succesBful.  In  what  does  the  Law 
of  Nations  difler  from  the  Laws  enacted  by  a  parti- 
cular State  lor  its  own  subjects  T  The  solution  is  evi- 
dent. The  Law  of  Nations,  considered  apart  from 
the  common  principle  of  all  morality,  is  not  fixed  or 
positive  in  itself  nor  supplied  with  any  regular  means 
of  being  enforced.  Like  those  duties  in  private  life 
which,  for  the  same  reasons,  moralists  have  entitled 
imperfect  duties  (though  the  most  atrocious  guilt  may 
be  involved  in  the  omission  or  violation  of  them,)  the 
Law  of  Nations  appeals  only  to  the  conscience  and 
prudence  of  the  parties  concerned.  Wherein  then 
does  it  difier  from  the  moral  laws  which  the  Reason, 
considered  as  Conscience,  dictates  for  the  conduct  of 
individuals?  This  is  a  more  difTicult  question ;  but 
my  answer  would  be  determined  by.  and  grounded 
on  the  obvious  differences  of  the  circumstances  in 
the  two  cases.  Remember  then,  that  we  are  now 
reasoning,  not  as  sophists  or  system-mongers,  but  as 
men  anxiou^to  discover  what  is  right  in  order  that 
we  may  practise  it,  give  our  suffitige  and  the  influ- 
ence of  our  opinion  in  recommending  its  practice. 
We  must  therefore  confine  the  question  to  those 
cases  in  which  honest  men  and  real  patriots  can  sup- 
pose any  controversy  to  exist  between  real  patriotism 
and  common  honesty.  The  objects  of  the  patriot  are, 
that  his  countrymen  should  as  far  as  circumstances 
permit,  ei^oy  what  the  Creator  designed  for  the  en- 
joyment of  animals  endowed  with  reason,  and  of 
course  developed  those  faculties  which  were  given 
them  to  be  developed.  He  would  do  his  best  that 
every  one  of  his  countrymen  should  possess  whatever 
all  men  may  and  should  possess,  and  that  a  sufficient 
number  should  be  enabled  and  encouraged  to  acquire 
those  excellencies  which,  though  not  necessary  or  pos- 
sible/or  all  men,  are  yet  to  all  men  useful  and  honor- 
able. He  knows,  that  patriotism  itself  is  a  necessary 
link  in  the  golden  chain  of  our  affections  and  virtues, 
and  turns  away  with  indignant  scorn  from  the  false 
Philosophy  or  mistaken  Religion,  which  would  per- 
suade him  that  Cosmopolitism  is  nobler  than  National- 
ity, and  the  human  race  a  sublimer  object  of  love  than 
a  people ;  that  Plato,  Luther,  Newton,  and  their  equals, 
formed  themselves  neither  in  the  market  nor  the  sen- 
ate, but  in  the  world,  and  for  all  men  of  all  ages.  True ! 
But  where,  and  among  whom  are  these  giant  excep- 
tions produced  ?  In  the  wide  empires  of  Asia,  where 
millions  of  human  beings  acknowledge  no  other  bond 
but  that  of  a  common  slavery,  and  are  distinguished 
on  the  map  but  by  a  name  which  themselves  perhaps 
never  heard,  or  hearing  abhor?    No!    In  a  circle 


*  Grotitti,  Bykeoibock.  Puffendorr,  Woir«.  and  Vatel ;  to 
whoM  works  I  must  add,  u  compraiag  whaterer  is  most  vala- 
able  in  the  precediof  Auihoia,  with  many  important  improve- 
monta  and  addiiioM,  Robinaon'a  Reports  of  the  Causes  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  under  Sir  W.  Scott :  to  whom  intematkMi- 
al  law  is  aoder  do  leas  obligatioD  than  the  law  of  connoreial 
prooeediDss  was  to  the  late  Lord  Mansfield.  As  I  have  never 
seen  Sir  W.  Scott,  nor  either  by  myself  or  my  connections  en- 
joy the  honor  of  the  remotest  acqaaintance  with  him,  I  trust 
that  even  by  thoae  who  may  think  my  opinion  errooeoaa,  I 
shall  al  least  oot  be  suspected  of  international  flattery. 


defined  by  human  afifectioos,  the  fint  fiim  sod  within 
which  becomes  sacred  beneath  the  quickeoed  s«ep  of 
the  returning  citixen— here,  wliero  the  poweis  and 
interests  of  men  spread  without  confoaion  tfarougli  a 
common  sphere,  like  the  vibratiotas  propagated  in  the 
air  by  a  single  voice,  distinct  yet  coherent,  and  all 
uniting  to  express  one  thoaght  and  the  aame  ieelinf ! 
here,  where  even  the  commoo  soldier  dares  fbree  a 
passage  for  his  comrades  by  gathering  np  the  bnyo> 
nets  of  the  enemy  into  his  own  breast:  becanna  his 
country  ''expected  every  man  todo  kisdutyf"  aod  this 
not  bUbt  he  has  been  hardened  by  h^t,  but,  ■■  ptt>> 
bably,  in  his  first  battle ;  not  reckksa  w  hopelens^  bat 
braving  death  from  a  keener  sensibility  to  tixae 
blessings  which  make  life  dear,  to  those  qonlitieB 
which  render  himself  worthy  to  enjoy  them  f  Mere, 
where  the  royal  crown  is  loved  and  worshipped  aa  a 
glory  around  the  sainted  head  of  Fmeedom  !  Wbcfe 
the  rustic  at  his  plough  whistles  with  equal  entfaon- 
asm,  *'  Ood  tare  the  King,**  and  **  Britons  ne»er  skdi 
he  doves;"  or,  perhaps,  leaves  one  thistle  onweeded 
in  his  garden,  because  it  is  the  symbol  of  his  dear  na- 
tive land  !t  Here,  from  within  t^ui  circle  defined,  as 
light  by  shape,  or  rather  as  light  within  light,  hy  ito 
intensity,  here  alone,  and  only  within  these  magic  cir- 
cles, rise  up  the  awful  spirits,  whose  words  are  ora- 
cles for  mankind,  whose  love  embraces  all  coontrie^ 
and  whose  voice  sounds  through  all  ages !  Here,  and 
here  only,  may  we  confidently  expect  thoae  mighry 
minds  to  be  reared  and  ripened,  whose  namea  are 
naturalized  in  foreign  lands,  the  sure  fellow-tnvellen 
of  civilization!  and  yet  render  their  own  ooontry 
dearer  and  more  proudly  dear  lo  tbeit  own  coiintry<- 
men.  This  is  indeed  Cofsmopolitism,  at  once  the 
nursling  and  the  nurse  of  patriotic  aflectioo !  This, 
and  this  alone,  is  genuioe  Philanthropy,  which  like 
the  olive  tree,  sacred  to  Concord  and  to  Wiadom.  &^ 
tens  not  exhausts  the  soil,  from  which  it  sprang,  and 
m  which  it  remains  rooted.  It  is  feebleness  only 
which  cannot  be  generous  without  injustice,  or  jost 
without  ceasing  to  be  generous.  Is  the  morning  star 
less  brilliant,  or  does  a  ray  less  fall  on  the  golden 
fruitage  of  the  earth,  because  the  moons  of  Satom 
too  feed  their  lamps  from  the  same  Sun  7  Even  Ger- 
many, though  curst  with  a  base  and  hateful  brood  of 
nobles  and  princelings,  cowardly  and  ravenous  jack- 
als to  the  very  fiocka  intrusted  to  them  as  to  shep> 
herds,  who  hunt  for  the  tiger  and  whine  and  wag 
their  tails  for  his  bloody  ofiid— even  Germany,  whose 
ever-changing  boundaries  superannuate  the  last  year's 


1 1  cannot  here  refose  myself  the  pleasure  of  rectndin^  a 
speech  of  the  Poet  Burns,  related  to  me  by  the  lady  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  Having  been  asked  by  her,  why  in  hn  more 
serious  poems  be  had  not  changed  the  two  or  three  SocAek 
words  which  seemed  only  to  dbtorb  the  parity  of  the  style  ? 
the  Poet  with  great  swecineas,  and  in  his  usual  happiness  is 
reply,  answered,  why  in  uoth  it  would  have  been  belier,  bat— 
The  rough  bur-thistle  spreading  wide 

Amaog  the  bearded  bear. 
I  tura'd  the  weeder-cKps  aside 
An*  •par'd  the  symbol  dear. 
An  author  may  be  alkiwed  to  quote  from  his  owe  poemb 
when  ho  does  it  with  as  much  moidflBty  and  felicity  ■»  Bocat 
did  in  this  instance. 
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map»  and  are  altered  ai  easily  as  the  hanlles  of  a  tem- 
porary sheep-fold,  is  still  remembered  with  filial  love 
and  a  patriot's  pride,  when  the  thoughtful  German 
hears  the  names  of  Luther  and  Leibnitz.  *•  Ah  t 
why,"  he  sighs,  "why  for  herself  in  vain  should  my 
country  have  produced  such  a  host  of  immortal 
minds  !'*  Yea,  even  the  poor  enslaved,  degraded, 
and  barbarized  Greek,  can  still  point  to  the  harbour 
of  Tenedos,  and  say,  *•  there  lay  our  fleet  when  we 
were  besieging  Troy."  Reflect  a  moment  on  the 
past  history  of  Mis  wonderful  people !  What  were 
they  while  they  remained  free  and  independent? 
when  Greece  resembled  a  collection  of  mirrors  set  in 
a  single  frame,  each  having  its  own  focus  of  patriot- 
ism, yet  all  capable,  as  at  Marathon  and  Platea,  of 
converging  to  one  point  and  of  consuming  a  common 
foe?  What  were  they  then  ?  The  fountains  ©flight 
and  civilization,  of  truth  and  of  beauty,  to  all  man- 
kind !  they  were  the  thinking  head,  the  beating  heart 
of  the  whole  world !  They  lost  their  independence, 
and  with  their  independence  their  patriotism;  and 
became  the  cosmopolites  of  antiquity.  It  has  been 
truly  observed  (by  the  author  of  the  work  for  which 
Palu  was  murdered)  that,  aAer  the  first  acts  of  seve- 
rity, the  Romans  treated  the  Greeks  not  only  more 
mildly  than  their  own  slaves  and  dependants,  they 
behaved  to  them  even  afllectionately  and  with  muni- 
ficence. The  victor  nation  felt  reverentially  the  pre- 
tence of  the  visible  and  invisible  deities  that  give 
sanctity  to  every  grove,  every  fountain,  and  every 
ibrum.  **  Think  (writes  Pliny  to  one  of  his  friends) 
that  3rou  are  sent  into  the  province  of  Achaia,  that 
true  and  genuine  Greece,  where  civilization,  letters, 
even  com,  are  believed  to  have  been  discovered; 
that  you  are  sent  to  administer  the  affiurs  of  free 
states,  that  is,  to  men  eminently  free,  who  have  re- 
tained tbeir  natural  right  by  valor,  by  services,  by 
fjriendship,  lastly  by  treaty  and  by  religioiL  Revere 
the  Gods,  their  founders,  the  sacred  influences  repre- 
sented in  those  Gods,  revere  their  ancient  glory  and  this 
very  old  age  which  in  man  is  venerable,  in  cities  sacred. 
Cherish  in  thyself  a  reverence  of  antiquity,  a  reverence 
for  their  great  exploi  ts,  a  reverence  even  for  their  fa  bles. 
Detract  nothing  from  the  proud  pretensions  of  any  state ; 
keep  before  thine  eyes  that  this  is^he  land  which  sent 
us  our  institutions,  which  gave  us  our  laws,  not  after 
it  was  subjugated,  but  in  compliance  with  our  peti- 
tion.*'* And  what  came  out  of  these  men,  who  were 
emmenUy  free  without  patriotism,  because  without 
national  independence?  (which  eminent  freedom, 
however,  Pliny  himself,  in  the  very  next  sentence, 
styles  the  shadow  and  residuum  of  liberty.)  While 
they  were  intense  patriots,  they  were  the  benefactors 
of  all  mankind,  legislators  for  the  very  nation  that 
afterwards  subdued  and  enslaved  them.  When, 
therefore,  they  became  pure  cosmopolites,  and  no  par- 
tial affections  interrupted  their  philanthropy,  and 
when  yet  they  retained  their  country,  their  language, 
and  their  arts,  what  noble  works,  what  mighty  dis- 
ooveriea  may  we  not  expect  from  them  ?  If  the  ap- 
plause of  a  little  city  (a  flnrt-rate  town  of  a  country 

•  PliD.'  Epist.  Lib.  VIU. 
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not  much  laiger  than  Yorkshire)  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  Pericles,  produced  a  Phidias,  a  Sophocles, 
and  a  constellation  of  other  stars  scarcely  inferior  in 
glory,  what  will  not  the  applause  of  the  world  cfiect, 
and  the  boundless  munificence  of  the  world's  impe- 
rial master?  Alas!  no  Sophocles  appeared,  no  Phid- 
ias was  bom!  individual  genius  fled  with  national  in- 
dependence, and  the  best  products  were  cold  and 
laborious  copies  of  what  their  iiithers  had  thought 
and  invented  in  grandeur  and  majesty.  At  length 
nothing  remained  but  dastardly  and  cunning  slaves, 
who  avenged  their  own  ruin  and  degradation  by  as- 
sisting to  degrade  and  ruin  their  conquerors ;  and  the 
golden  harp  of  their  divine  language  remained  only 
as  the  frame  on  which  priests  and  monks  spun  their 
dirty  cobwebs  of  sophistry  and  superstition ! 

If  then  in  order  to  be  men  we  must  be  patriots, 
and  patriotism  cannot  exist  without  national  indepen- 
dence, we  need  no  new  or  particular  eode  of  morals 
to  justify  us  in  placing  and  preserving  our  country  in 
that  relative  situation  which  is  more  fa^rable  to  its 
independence.  But  the  trae  patriot  is  aware  that 
this  subject  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  a  system  of 
general  conquest,  such  as  was  pursued  by  Philip  of 
Macedon  and  his  son,  nor  yet  by  the  political  anni- 
hilation of  the  one  state,  which  happens  to  be  its 
most  formidable  rival :  the  unwise  measure  recom- 
mended by  Cato,  and  carried  into  efilect  by  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  instance  of  Carthage.  Not  by  the  latter: 
for  rivalry  between  two  nations  conduces  to  the  in- 
dependence of  both,  calls  forth  or  fosters  all  the 
virtues  by  which  national  security  is  maintained. 
Still  less  by  the  former:  for  the  victor  nation  itself 
must  at  length,  by  the  very  extension  of  its  own  con- 
quests, sink  into  a  mere  province ;  nay,  it  will  most 
probably  become  the  most  abject  portion  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  most  cruelly  oppressed,  both  because 
it  will  be  more  feared  and  suspected  by  the  common 
tyrant,  and  because  it  will  be  the  sink  and  centre  of 
hi»  luxury  and  corruption.  Even  in  cases  of  actual 
injury  and  just  alarm  the  Patriot  sets  bounds  to  the 
reprisal  of  national  vengeance,  and  contents  himself 
with  such  securities  as  are  compatible  with  the  wel- 
fare, though  not  with  the  ambitious  projects  of  the 
nation,  whose  aggressions  had  given  the  provocation : 
for  as  patriotism  inspires  no  super-human  faculties, 
neither  can  it  dictate  any  conduct  which  would  re- 
quire such.  He  is  too  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance 
of  the  future,  to  dare  extend  his  calculations  into  re- 
mote periods ;  nor,  because  he  is  a  statesman,  arro- 
gates to  himself  the  cares  of  Providence  and  the 
government  of  the  world.  How  does  he  kndw,  but 
that  the  very  independence  and  consequent  virtues 
of  the  nation,  which  in  the  anger  of  cowardice  he 
would  fain  reduce  to  absolute  insignificance,  and  rob 
even  of  its  ancient  name,  may  in  some  future  emer- 
gence be  the  destined  guardians  of  his  own  country ; 
and  that  the  power  which  now  alarms,  may  hereaf^ 
ter  protect  and  preserve  it?  The  experience  of 
History  authorises  not  only  the  possibility,  but  even 
the  probability  of  such  an  event  An  American 
commander,  who  has  deserved  and  received  the 
highest  honors  which  bis  grateful  country,  througfa 
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her  asBembled  Repreientativos,  could  betiow  upon 
him.  once  nid  to  me  with  a  sigh :  In  an  evil  hour 
for  my  country  did  tlie  French  and  Spaniards  abon- 
don  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  We  were  not 
atifficienily  a  country  before ;  and  should  we  ever 
be  road  enough  to  drive  the  English  from  Canada 
and  her  other  North  American  Provinces,  we  shall 
soon  cease  to  be  a  country  at  all.  Without  local 
attachment,  without  national  honor,  we  shall  resem* 
ble  a  swarm  of  insects  that  settle  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  to  corrupt  and  consume  them,  rather  tlian  men 
who  love  and  cleave  to  the  land  of  their  foreiathers. 
^fter  a  shapeless  anarchy,  and  a  series  of  civil  wars, 
we  shall  at  last  be  formed  into  many  countries ;  un- 
less the  vices  engendered  in  the  process  should  de- 
mand further  punishment,  and  we  should  previuusly 
fidi  beneath  the  despotism  of  some  military  adven- 
turer, like  a  lion,  consumed  by  an  inward  disease, 
lirostrate  and  helpless,  beneath  the  beak  and  talons 
of  a  vulture,  or  yet  meaner  bird  of  prey. 


ESSAY  X. 


O,  r«  ^h  Tpis"  rdy  r9  SXov  irXSurov,  ftSXXov  ie  irpdj*  rt 

^ipet  fid^na  Kal  /rcr^cvfia,  rovro  j^fifjcifiov  Kal 
90^ov  ri  io^avhiatrat'  rdv  Si  iXXtav  KaraytXa  & 
Ta>/riicos-  rairriv  ■ti^v  airiav  ;^p^  ipdvat  rov  /ijjrc 
iXXo  KoXoVf  viirs  r^  irpdj-  Hv  v6\tfiov  pcyaXoirpiTm^ 
ivKtiv  T^<^  rtfXciri  Tw»  woX/twv  ^rfA*  ivloTt  ivK 
a^vQv  8im»v,  dvaTvxovrruv  yt  ft^,  HQtr  X/ycs*} 
H&T  /lip  oZv  SvTov^  iv  Xiyoiit'  £v  to  vapdrav  Svor^ 
"X***"*   ^^S"  y*  ivdyKti  Sla  Piev   wuvHet  ritv  ^vxh* 

7Vsat<af«M«.— Whstevsr  itody  or  doctrine  bean  open  the 
wealth  of  ihe  whole,  tBj  rather  oe  a  certain  Phantom  of  a 
State  ia  toto.  which  is  everywhere  and  nowhere,  this  Aall 
be  deemed  moat  uieful  and  wise ;  and  all  ebc  ia  the  state- 
aaftsaao't  lOorD.  Thia  we  dare  proooaaee  the  eauee  whj 
aationa  torpid  on  their  dignity  in  ireneral.  conduct  their 
wari  ao  little  in  a  grand  and  macnanimoai  ipirit,  while  the 
Citiaena  are  too  often  wietehed,  thoagh  endowed  with  high 
flspabilitics  by  Natore.  /few  eay  wou  t  Nay.  how  nhould 
I  not  call  them  wretched,  who  are  under  the  unrelenting 
aeoesnity  of  wealing  away  their  life  in  the  mere  leareh  after 
the  meaoa  of  rapporting  iti PLATO,  dc  U^ibus,  riiL 


In  the  preceding  Essay  we  treated  of  what  may  be 
wisely  desired  in  respect  to  our  foreign  rektioiM. 
The  same  sanity  of  mind  will  the  true  Patriot  display, 
in  all  that  regards  the  internal  prosperity  of  his  coun- 
try. He  will  reverence  not  only  whatever  tends  to 
make  the  component  individuals  more  happy,  and 
more  worthy  of  happiness :  but  likewise  whatever 
tends  to  bind  them  more  closely  together  as  a  people ; 
that  as  a  multitude  of  parts  and  functions  make  up 
one  human  body,  so  the  whole  multitude  of  his  coim- 
trymen  may,  by  the  visible  and  invisible  influences  of 
religion,  language,  laws,  customs,  and  the  reciprocal 
dependence  and  reaction  of  trade  and  ag^riculture,  be 
organized  into  one  body  politic.    But  much  as  he 


desires  to  see  all  become  a  whole,  he  places  limito 
oven  to  this  wish,  and  abhors  that  aysiem  of  policjE, 
which  would  blend  men  into  a  state  by  the  diafiolu. 
tion  of  all  those  virtues  which  make  them  happy  sod 
estimable  as  individuals.  Sir  James  Stuart  (Polii 
Rcon.  Vol.  1.  p.  88,}  after  stating  the  case  of  the  vioe* 
dresser,  who  is  proprietor  of  a  bit  of  land,  on  which 
grain  (enough,  and  no  more)  is  raised  for  himself  tod 
fiimily — and  who  provides  for  their  other  wan!i  of 
clothing,  salt,  &c,  by  liis  extra  Iab6r,  as  a  vine-dmn, 
observes — "  from  this  example  we  discover  the  dii^ 
ference  between  Agriculture  exercised  as  a  trade, 
and  OS  a  direct  means  of  subsigiing.  We  have  the 
two  species  in  the  vine-dresser:  he  labors  the  vise* 
yard  as  a  trade,  and  his  spot  of  ground  for  sobsisience. 
We  may  farther  conclude,  that  as  to  the  last  poitbt 
is  only  useful  to  himself  j  but  as  to  the  furst,  he  ii  iii»> 
ful  to  the  socie^  and  becomes  a  member  of  it ;  coq* 
sequently  were  it  not  for  his  trade  the  state  would 
lose  nothing,  although  the  vine-dresser  and  \a»  land 
were  both  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake." 

Now  this  contains  the  sublime  philosophy  of  the 
sect  of  Economists.  They  worship  a  kind  of  oai>40*  | 
tity,  under  the  different  words,  the  State,  the  VVbok 
the  Society,  &c.  and  to  this  idol  they  make  bloodier 
sacrifices  than  ever  the  Mexicans  did  to  Tescsiipoca 
AUt  that  is,  each  and  every  sentient  Being  in  a  givea 
tract,  are  made  diseased  and  vicious,  in  order  ibsl 
each  may  become  useful  to  all,  or  the  State,  or  thi 
Society,— that  is,  to  the  word,  all,  the  Word,  Stats,  or 
the  word,  Society.  The  absurdity  may  be  esalf 
perceived  by  omitting  the  words  relating  to  this  idol 
— as  for  instance— in  a  former  paragraph  of  the  «ane 
(in  roost  respects)  excellent  work :  "  If  it  therein 
happens  that  an  additional  number  produced  no  more 
than  feed  themselves,  then  I  perceive  no  advantage 
gained  from  their  production."  What!  no  advaniag* 
gained  by,  for  instance,  ten  thousand  bappyi  intelli* 
gent,  and  immortal  Beings  having  been  prodoo^  I— 
O  yes!  but  no  advantage  "  to  this  Society."— What ii 
this  Society?  this  "Whole?"  this  "  State  T  I* »« 
anything  else  but  a  word  of  convenience  to  exprca 
at  once  the  aggregate  of  confederated  individusla  hv* 
ing  in  a  certain  district?  Let  the  sum  total  of  each 
man's  happiness  be%uppoeed— 1000 ;  and  suppose  tis 
thousand  men  produced,  who  neither  made  swordi 
or  poison,  or  found  com  or  clothes  lor  those  who  did 
— but  who  procured  by  their  labor  food  and  rsioMOt 
for  themselves,  and  for  their  children— would  not  that 
Society  be  richer  by  10,000.000  parts  of  hsppincvt 
And  think  you  it  possible,  that  ten  tboosand  bsivf 
human  Beings  can  exist  together  without  iocresMg 
each  other's  happiness,  or  that  it  will  not  overdow 
into  countless  channels,*  and  dilTuse  itself  thioogk  the 
rest  of  the  Society. 

*  Well,  and  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  phikMopby.  d««i  ^ 
poet  describe  such  beings  as  men 

**  Who  being  ionoeent  do  for  that  eaase 

Bestir  them  in  good  deeds." 

WOKOSWOtTH. 

Providence,  by  the  eeaseleaa  aetivity  which  it  has  inp'*'!^ 
in  oar  nature,  baa  eutBciently  gaatdod  agaiaat  aa  i 
without  virtue. 
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The  poor  vin»droBBer  liaee  from  sweet  sleep,  wor- 
ships his  Maker,  goes  with  his  wife  and  children 
inio  tiis  litUe  ploi — returns  to  his  hut  at  nooa»  and  eats 
the  produce  of  the  similar  labor  of  a  former  day.  Is 
he  useful  ?  No!  not  yet.  Suppose  then,  that  during 
the  remaining  hours  of  the  day  ho  endeavored  to 
provide  fur  \^9  moral  and  intellectual  appetites,  by 
physical  experiments  and  philosophical  research,  by 
acquiring  knowledge  for  himself,  and  communicating 
It  10  his  wife  and  children.  Would  he  be  useful 
then  ?  "  He  useful  ?  The  state  would  lose  nothing 
although  the  vine-dreaser  and  his  land  were  both 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake !"  Well  then,  in- 
stead of  devoting  the  latter  half  of  each  day  to  his 
closet,  bis  laboratory,  or  to  neighborly  conversation, 
suppose  he  goes  to  the  vineyard,  and  from  the  ground 
which  would  maintain  in  health,  virtue,  and  wisdom, 
twenty  of  his  lellow-creatures,  helps  to  raise  a  quan- 
tity of  liquor  that  will  disease  the  bodies,  and  debauch 
the  souls  of  an  hundred — ^is  he  useful  now  7—0  yes ! 
— <a  very  useful  man,  and  a  most  excellent  citizen .'! 
In  what  then  does  the  law  between  state  and 
state  difier  from  that  between  man  and  man  ?  For 
hitherto  we  seem  to  hav^discovered  no  variation. 
The  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  common  honesty, 
modified  by  the  circumstances  in  which  States  difier 
from  individuals.  According  to  the  Fuend's  best 
undeislanding,  the  diflerences  may  be  reduced  to 
this  one  point:  that  the  influences  of  exampU  in  any 
extraordinary  case,  as  the  possible  occasion  of  an  ac- 
tion apparently  like,  though  in  reality  very  difierent, 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  moral  calcula- 
tions of  an  individoal ;  but  of  liule,  if  any,  in  those 
of  a  nation.  The  reasons  are  evident.  In  the  first 
place,  in  cases  concerning  which  there  can  be  any 
dispute  between  an  honest  man  and  a  trae  patriot, 
the  drcumstanoes,  which  at  once  authorise  end  dis- 
criminate the  measure,  are  so  marked  and  peculiar 
and  notorious,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  drawn 
mto  a  precedent  by  any  other  state,  under  dissimilar 
circumstances;  except  perhaps  as  a  nfere  pretext  for 
an  action,  which  had  been  predetermined  without 
reference  to  this  authority,  and  which  woukl  have 
token  place,  though  it  had  never  existed.  But  if  so 
strange  a  thing  ahmdd  happen,  as  a  second  coinci- 
dence of  the  same  circumstances,  or  of  drcumstanoes 
sufficiently  similar  to  render  the  prior  measure  a  ftir 
precedent;  then  if  the  one  action  was  justifiable,  so 
vrili  the  other  be;  and  withoot  any  reference  to  the 
former,  which  in  this  case  may  be  useful  as  a  light, 
but  cannot  be  requisite  as  an  authority.  Secondly,  in 
extraordinary  cases  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the 
conduct  of  states  will  be  determined  by  example. 
We  know  that  they  neither  will,  nor  in  the  nature  of 
things  can  be  determined  by  any  other  consideration 
but  that  of  the  imperious  circumstances  which  ren- 
der a  particular  measure  advisable.  But  lastly,  and 
more  important  than  all,  individuals  are  and  must  be 
under  positive  laws;  and  so  very  great  is  the  advan- 
tage which  resulto  from  the  regularity  of  legal  deci- 
smns,  and  their  consequent  capability  of  being  fore- 
known and  relied  upon,  that  equity  itself  must  some- 
timet  be  sacrificed  to  it  For  the  very  letter  of  a 
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:  positive  law  is  part  of  its  spirit    But  states  neither 

ore,  nor  can  be,  under  positive  laws.    Tho  only  fixed 

part  of  the  law  of  nations  is  the  spirit :  the  letter  of 

j  the  law  consists  wholly  in  the  circumstances  to  which 

I  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  applied.    It  is  mere  puerile 

I  declamation  to  rail  against  a  country,  as  having  imi- 

^  taied  the  very  measures  for  which  it  had  most  blamed 

its  ambitions  enemy,  if  that  enemy  had  previously 

changed  all  the  relative  circumstances  which  had 

existed  for  kim^  and  therefore  rendered  hU  conduct 

;  iniquitous;  but  which,  having  been  removed,  how- 

I  ever  iniquitously.  cannot  without  absurdity  bo  sup- 

I  posed  any  long«r  to  control  the  measures  of  an  inno* 

cent   nation,  necessitated  to  struggle  for  its  own 

saiety:  especially  when  the  measures  in  question 

were  adopted  for  dke  very  purpose  of  restoring  those 

circumstances. 

There  are  times  when  it  would  be  wise  to  regard 
patriotism  as  a  light  that  is  in  danger  of  being  blown 
out  rather  than  as  a  fire  which  needs  to  be  fanned 
by  the  winds  of  porty  spirit  There  are  times  when 
party  spirit  without  any  unwonted  excess,  may  yet 
become  faction ;  and  though  in  general  not  less  useful 
than  natural  in  a  free  government  may  under  partic- 
ular emergencies  prove  fatal  to  freedom  itself.  I  Iruot 
I  am  writing  to  those  who  think  with  me,  that  to  have 
blackened  a  ministry,  however  strong  or  rational  oar 
dislike  may  be  of  the  peraons  who  compose  it  is  a 
poor  excuse  and  a  miserable  compensation  for  the 
crime  of  uimecessarily  blackening  the  character  of 
our  country.  Under  this  conviction,  I  request  my 
reader  to  cast  his  eye  back  on  my  last  argument  and 
then  to  favor  me  with  his  patient  attention  while  I 
attempt  at  once  to  explain  its  purport  and  to  show  its 
cogency. 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  in  fancy  to  the  age  and 
country  of  the  Ptitriarchs,  or,  if  the  reader  prefers  it 
to  some  small  colony  uninfluenced  by  the  mother 
country,  which  has  not  oiganized  Itself  into  a  state, 
or  agreed  to  acknowledge  any  one  particular  gove^ 
nor.  We  will  suppose  this  colony  to  consist  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  households  or  separate  establiab- 
ments,  differing  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  num- 
ber of  retainers  and  in  extent  of  possessions.  Each 
household,  however,  possesses  its  own  domain,  the 
least  equally  with  the  greatest  in  full  right ;  and  its 
master  is  an  independent  sovereign  within  his  own 
boundaries.  This  mutual  understanding  and  tadt 
agreement  we  may  well  suppose  to  have  been  the 
gradual  result  of  many  feuds,  which  had  produced 
misery  to  all  and  real  advantages  to  none:  and  that 
the  same  sober  and  reflecting  persons,  disponed 
through  the  diflbrent  establishments,  who  had  brought 
about  this  state  of  things,  had  likewise  coincided  in 
the  propriety  of  some  other  prudent  and  humane  reg- 
ulations, which  from  the  authority  of  these  wise  men 
on  points,  in  which  they  were  unanimous,  and  from 
the  evident  good  sense  of  the  rules  themselves,  were 
acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  colony,  though 
the  determination  of  the  cases,  to  which  these  rales 
were  applicable,  hod  not  been  intrusted  to  any  recog- 
nized judge,  nor  their  enforcement  delegated  to  mny 
particular  magistrate.  Of  these  virtuol  laws,  this,  we 
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iDAjT  tafely  coodude,  would  be  the  chief:  that  b»  no 
man  oagtit  to  interfere  in  the  ailkin  of  another 
against  his  will,  so  if  any  master  of  a  household,  in- 
stead of  occupying  himself  with  the  improvement  of 
his  own  fields  and  flocks,  or  with  the  better  regula- 
tion of  his  own  establishment,  should  be  foolish  and 
wicked  enough  to  employ  his  children  and  servants 
in  breaking  down  the  fences  and  taking  possession 
of  the  lands  and  ^property  of  a  fellow-colonist,  or  in 
turning  the  head  of  the  family  out  of  his  house,  and 
forcing  those  tliat  remained  to  acknowledge  himself 
as  their  goveioor  instead,  and  to  obey  whomever  he 
might  please  to  appoint  as  his  deputy — ^that  it  then 
became  the  duty  and  interest  of  tho  other  colonists 
to  jom  against  the  aggressor,  and  In  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  him  from  accomplishing  his  bad 
purposes,  or  to  compel  him  to  make  restitution  aixi 
compensation.  The  mightier  the  aggressor,  and  the 
weaker  the  injured  party,  the  more  cogent  would  the 
motive  become  for  restraining  the  one  and  protecting 
the  other.  For  it  was  plain  that  he  who  was  suffered 
to  overpower,  one  by  one,  the  weaker  proprietors, 
and  render  the  members  of  their  establishment  sub- 
servient to  his  will,  roust  soon  become  an  overmatch 
for  those  who  were  formerly  his  equals:  and  the 
mightiest  would  differ  from  the  meanest  only  by 
being  the  last  victim. 

This  allegorical  fable  faithfully  pourtrays  the  law 
of  lutions  and  the  balance  of  power  among  the  Eu- 
ropean states.  Let  us  proceed  with  it  in  the  form  of 
History.  In  the  second  or  third  generation  the  pro- 
prietors too  generally  disregarded  the  good  old 
opinion,  that  what  injured  any  could  be  real  advan- 
tage to  none ;  and  treated  those,  who  still  professed 
it,  as  fit  only  to  instruct  children  in  their  catechism. 
By  the  avarice  of  some,  the  cowardice  of  others,  and 
by  the  corruption  and  want  of  foresight  in  the  g^ea^ 
er  part,  the  former  state  of  things  had  been  complete- 
ly changed,  and  the  tacit  compact  set  at  nought  the 
general  acknowledgment  of  which  bad  been  so  in- 
strumental in  producing  this  state  and  in  preserving 
it,  as  long  as  it  lasted.  The  stronger  had  preyed  on 
the  weaker,  whose  wrongs,  however,  did  not  remain 
long  unavenged.  For  the  same  selfishness  and  blind- 
ness to  the  future,  which  had  induced  the  wealthy  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  poorer  proprietors,  pre- 
vented them  from  assisting  each  other  eflectually, 
when  they  were  themselves  attacked,  one  after  the 
other,  by  the  most  powerful  of  all :  and  from  a  con- 
currence of  circumstances  attacked  so  successfully, 
that  of  the  whole  colony  few  remained,  that  were 
not,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  creatures  and  depend- 
ants of  one  overgrown  establishment.  Say  rather, 
of  its  new  master,  an  adventurer  whom  chance  and 
poverty  bad  brought  thither,  and  who  in  better  times 
would  have  been  employed  in  the  swine-yard,  or  the 
•laughter-house,  from  his  moody  temper  and  hisavei^ 
mon  to  all  the  Art  that  tended  to  improve  either  the 
land  or  those  that  were  to  be  maintained  by  its  pro- 
duce. He  was  however  eminent  for  other  qualities, 
which  were  still  better  suited  to  promote  his  power 
among  those  degenerate  colonists:  for  he  feared  nei- 
ther God  nor  Us  own  ooDscienoe.    The  most  solemn 


oaths  could  not  bind  him ;  the  most  deplormbl«  cala- 
mities could  not  awaken  his  pity ;  and  when  oibep 
were  asleep,  he  was  either  brooding  ov«r  aoow 
scheme  of  robbery  or  murder,  or  with  a  part  of  la 
banditti  actually  employed  in  laying  waste  hie  neigh- 
bor's ^fences,  or  in  undermining  the  walls  of  tbdr 
bouses.  His  natural  cunning,  ondiatncted  by  any 
honest  avocations,  and  meeting  with  no  obatacle  ei- 
ther in  his  head  or  heart,  and  above  all,  having  been 
quickened  and  strengthened  by  constant  practioe  wad. 
favored  by  the  times  with  all  conceivable  opportoni- 
ties,  ripened  at  last  into  a  stirprising  ganuM  §at  op- 
pression and  tyranny ;  and,  as  we  must  dislingui^ 
him  by  some  name,  we  will  call  him  Misetk&  Hie 
only  estate,  which  remained  able  to  bid  defiance  to 
this  commcm  enemy,  was  that  of  PAiiniii«us,  superior 
to  Misetes  in  wecdth,  and  his  equal  in  strnigth: 
though  not  in  the  power  of  doing  mischief,  and  still 
less  in  the  wish.  Their  characters  were  indeed  per- 
fectly contrasted:  for  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
throughout  the  whole  colony  there  was  not  a  siQgle 
establishment  which  did  not  owe  some  of  its  best 
buildings,  the  increased  produce  of  its  fields,  its  im- 
proved implements  of  industry,  and  the  genenl  moce 
decent  appearance  of  its  members,  to  the  informaiiac 
given  and  the  encouragements  afibrded  by  Plamphilos 
and  those  of  his  household.  Whoever  raised  more 
than  they  wanted  for  their  own  establishment,  were 
sure  to  find  a  ready  purchaser  in  Pamphilos,  and 
oftentimes  for  articles  which  they  had  themaelveK 
been  before  accustomed  to  regard  as  worthless,  or 
even  as  nuisances:  they  received  in  return  thii^ 
necessary  or  agreeable,  and  always  in  one  respect  at 
least  useful,  that  they  roused  the  purchaser  to  indus- 
try and  its  accompanying  virtues.  In  this  interam- 
munion  all  were  benefited ;  for  the  wealth  of  Fani- 
pbilns  was  increased  by  the  increasing  indottry  of 
his  fellow-colonists,  and  their  industry  needed  the 
support  and  encouraging  influences  of  Pamphilos's 
capital.  To  this  good  man  and  his  estimable  boose- 
bold  Mise(e9  'hore  the  most  implacable  hatred,  and 
had  publicly  sworn  that  he  would  mot  him  oat ;  the 
only  sort  of  oath  which  he  was  not  likely  to  break  bf- 
any  want  of  will  or  effort  on  his  own  part.  But  for- 
tunately for  Pamphilus,  his  main  property  consisied 
of  one  compact  estate  divided  from  Misetes  and  the 
rest  of  the  colony  by  a  wide  and  dangeroos  river, 
with  the  exception  of  one  smalt  pUintation  which  be- 
longed to  an  independent  proprietor  whom  we  will 
name  Lathrodacncjs  :  a  man  of  no  influence  in  the 
colony,  but  much  respected  by  Pamphilus.  Thejr 
were  indeed  relatimis  by  blood  originally  and  afVei^ 
wards  by  intermarriages ;  and  it  was  to  the  power 
and  protection  of  Pamphilus  that  Lathrodacnoa  owed 
his  independence  and  prosperity,  amid  the  genersi 
distress  and  slavery  of  the  other  proprietora.  Not  less 
fortunately  did  it  happen,  that  the  means  of  passing 
the  river  were  possMsed  exclusively  by  Pamphilos 
and  his  above  mentioned  kinsman;  and  not  only  the 
boats  themselves,  but  all  the  means  of  oonstmciing 
and  navigating  them.  As  the  very  existence  of  Ls- 
throdacnus,  as  an  indepeiKient  colonist,  had  no  solid 
ground,  but  in  the  stnngth  and  prosperity  of  Pamphi- 
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Itts ;  and  as  the  interests  of  the  one  in  no  respect  in- 
terfered with  those  of  the  other,  Pomphilus  for  a  con- 
siderable time  remained  without  any  anxiety,  and 
looked  on  the  liver-craft  of  Lathrudacnns  with  as 
little  alarm,  as  on  those  of  his  own  establishraenL  It 
did  not  disquiet  him,  that  Lathrodacnus  had  remained 
neutral  in  the  quarrel.  Nay,  though  many  advan- 
tages, which  in  peaceful  tiroes  would  have  belonged 
to  Parophilus,  were  now  transferred  to  his  Neighbor, 
and  had  more  than  doubled  the  extent  and  profit  of 
his  concern,  Pamphilus,  instead  of  repining  at  this, 
was  glad  that  some  good  at  least  to  some  one  came 
out  of  the  general  evil.  Great  then  was  his  surprise, 
when  he  discovered,  that  without  any  conceivable 
reason  Lathrodacnus  had  employed  himself  in  build- 
ing and  collecting  a  very  unusual  number  of  such 
boats,  as  were  of  no  use  to  him  in  his  tnfiic,  but  de- 
signed exclusively  as  ferry-boats:  and  what  was  still 
stranger  and  more  alarming,  that  he  chose  to  keep 
these  in  a  bay  on  the  other  side  of  the  rivei;  opposite 
to  the  one  small  plantation,  alongside  of  Pamphilus's 
estate,  from  which  plantation  Lathrodacnus  derived 
the  materials  for  building  them.  Willing  to  believe 
this  conduct  a  transient  whim  of  his  neighbor's  oc- 
casioned partly  by  his  vanity,  and  partly  by  envy  (to 
which  latter  passion  the  want  of  liberal  education, 
and  the  not  sufficiently  comprehending  the  grounds 
of  his  own  prosperity,  had  rendered  him  subject) 
Pamphilus  contented  himself  for  a  while  with  urgent 
yet  friendly  remonstrances.  The  only  answer  which 
Lathrodacnus  vouchsafed  to  return,  was,  that  by  the 
law  of  the  colony,  which  Pomphilus  had  made  so 
many  professions  of  revering,  every  proprietor  was 
an  independent  sovereign  within  his  own  boundaries ; 
that  the  boats  were  his  own,  and  the  opposite  shore, 
to  which  they  were  fastened,  pert  of  a  field  which 
belonged  to  him ;  and,  in  short,  that  Pamphilus  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  his  pro- 
perty, which,  trifling  as  it  might  be,  compared  with 
that  of  P&mphilus,  was  no  less  sacred  by  the  law  of 
the  colony.  To  this  nncourteous  rebuff*  Pamphilus 
replied  with  a  fervent  wish,  that  Lathrodacnus  could 
with  more  propriety  have  appealed  to  a  law,  as  still 
subsisting,  which,  he  well  knew,  had  been  effectually 
annulled  by  the  unexampled  tyranny  and  success  of 
Misetes,  together  with  the  circumstances  which  had 
given  occasion  to  the  law,  and  made  it  wise  and 
practicable.  He  further  urged,  that  this  law  was  not 
made  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  man,  but  for  the  com- 
mon safety  and  advantage  of  all ;  that  it  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  either  he  (Pamphilus)  or  that  Lathro- 
dacnus himself,  or  any  other  proprietor,  ever  did  or 
could  acknowledge  this  law  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
to  survive  the  very  circumstances,  of  which  it  was 
the  mere  reflex.  Much  less  could  they  have  even 
tacitly  araented  to  it,  if  they  had  ever  understood  it 
as  authorizing  one  neighbor  to  endanger  the  absolute 
ruin  of  another,  who  had  perhaps  fifty  times  the  pro- 
perty to  lose,  and  perhaps  ten  times  the  number  of 
souls  to  answer  for,  and  yet  forbidding  the  injured 
penton  to  take  any  steps  in  his  own  defence ;  and 
lastly,  that  this  law  gave  no  right  without  imposing  a 
correapoodiog  duty.    Therefore  if  Lathrodacnus  in- 


.  sisted  on  the  rights  given  him  by  the  law,  he  ought 
.  at  the  same  time  to  perform  the  duiies  which  it  re- 
quired, and  join  heart  and  hand  with  Pamphilus  in 
his  endeavors  to  defend  his  independence,  to  restore 
tlie  former  state  of  the  colony,  and  with  this  to  re-en- 
force the  old  law  in  opposition  to  Misetes  who  had 
enslaved  the  one  and  set  at  nought  the  other.  So  ar- 
dently was  Pamphilus  attached  to  the  law,  that  ex- 
cepting his  own  safety  and  independence  there  was 
no  price  which  he  would  not  pay,  no  sacrifice  which 
he  would  not  make  for  its  restoratioD.  His  revereace 
I  for  the  very  memofy  of  the  law  was  such,  that  the 
mere  appearance  of  tran^grearing  it  would  be  a  heavy 
affliction  to  him.  In  hope  therefore  of  gaining  from 
the  avarice  of  Lathrodacnus  that  consent  which  he 
could  not  obtain  from  his  justice  or  neighborly  kind- 
ness, he  oSeted  to  give  him  in  full  right  a  piantation 
ten  times  the  value  of  ail  his  boats,  and  yet,  when- 
ever the  colony  should  onoe  mora  be  settled,  to  re-  ^ 
store  the  boats:  if  he  would  only  permit  Pamphilus 
to  secure  them  during  the  present  state  of  things,  on 
his  side  of  the  river,  retaining  whatever  he  really 
wanted  for  the  passage  of  his  own  household.  To 
all  these  persuasions  and  entreaties  Lathrodacnus 
turned  a  deaf  ear;  and  Pamphilus  remained  agitated 
and  undetermined,  till  at  length  he  received  certain 
intelligence  that  Lathrodacnus  had  called  a  council 
of  the  chief  members  of  his  establishment,  in  conse- 
quence of  die  threats  of  Misetes,  that  he  would  treat 
him  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  Pamphilus,  if  he  did 
not  declare  himself  his  enemy.  Partly  for  the  sake 
of  a  large  meadow  belonging  to  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  which  it  was  not  easy  to  secure  from 
the  tyrant,  but  still  more  from  envy  and  the  irritable 
temper  of  a  proud  inferior,  Lathrodacnus,  and  with 
him  the  minority  of  his  advisers  (though  to  the  great 
discontent  of  the  few  wise  heads  among  them)  settled 
it  finally  that  if  he  should  be  again  pressed  on  this 
point  by  Misetes^  he  would  join  him  and  commence 
hostilities  against  his  old  neighbor  and  kinsman.  It 
is  indeed  but  too  probable  that  he  had  long  brooded 
over  this  scheme;  for  to  what  other  end  could  he 
have  strained  his  income,  and  over-worked  his  ser- 
vants in  building  and  fitting  iip  such  a  number  of 
passage-boats  ?  As  soon  as  this  information  was  re- 
ceived by  Pamphilus,  and  this  fiom  a  qua'rter  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  discredit,  he  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  self-jxeservation,  took  pqpsession  of  the 
passage-boats  by  force,  and  brought  them  over  to  his 
own  grounds ;  but  without  any  further  injury  to  La- 
throdacnus, and  still  urging  him  to  accept  a  compen- 
sation and  continue  in  that  amity  which  was  so  man- 
ifestly their  common  interest.  Instantly  a  great  out- 
cry was  raised  against  Pamphilus,  who  was  charged 
in  the  bitterest  terms  with  having  first  abused  Mise- 
tes, and  then  imiteted  him  in  his  worst  acts  of  vio> 
lence.  In  the  calmneas  of  a  good  conscience  Pam- 
philus contented  himself  with  the  following  reply : 
**  Even  so,  if  I  were  out  on  a  shoodng  party  with  a 
Quaker  for  my  companion,  and  saw  coming  towards 
us  an  old  footpad  and  murderer,  who  had  made 
known  his  intention  of  killing  me  wherever  he  might 
meet  me;  and  if  my  companioD  the  Quaker  would 
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neither  give  up  his  gun,  nor  even  discharge  it  as  (we 
will  Auppoeo)  I  had  just  before  unfortunately  dis- 
charged my  own;  if  he  would  neither  promise  to  as- 
sist me  nor  even  promise  to  make  the  least  resistance 
to  the  robber's  attempt  to  disarm  himself;  you  might 
call  me  a  robber  for  wresting  this  gun  from  my  com- 
panion, though  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  I  might 
at  least  do  for  by  myself,  what  he  ought  to  have  done, 
but  vxfuld  not  do  either  for  or  with  mei  £ven  so, 
and  as  plausibly,  you  might  exclaim,  O  the  hypocrite 
Pampbilos!  Who  has  not  been  deafened  with  his 
complaints  against  robbers  and  footpads?  and  lo!  he 
himself  has  turned  footpad,  and  commenced  by  rob- 
bing his  peaceful  and  unsuspecting  companion  of  his 
double-barrelled  gun!'*  It  is  the  business  of  The 
Friend  to  lay  down  principles,  not  to  make  the  appli- 
cations of  them  to  particular,  much  less  to  recent 
cases.  If  any  such  there  be  to  which  these  principles 
.are  fairly  applicable,  the  reader  is  no  less  master  of 
the  facta  than  the  Writer  oi  the  present  Esany.  If 
not,  the  principles  remain ;  and  The  Friend  has  fin- 
ished the  task  which  the  plan  of  his  work  imposed 
on  him,  of  proving  the  identity  of  international  law 
and  the  law  of  morality  in  tpirit^  and  the  reasons  of 
their  diflerence  in  practice^  in  those  extreme  cases  in 
which  alone  they  have  been  altowed  to  difler. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
The  preceding  Essay  has  more  than  its  natural  in- 
terest for  the  author  from  the  abuse,  which  it  brought 
down  on  him  as  the  defender  of  the  attack  on  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  .The 
odium  of  the  measure  rested  wholly  on  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  without  a  previous  procla- 
mation of  war.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  a  work 
published  many  years  before  this  event  Profeosor 
Beck  had  made  this  very  point  the  subject  of  a  par- 
ticular chapter  in  his  admirable  Comments  on  the 
Law  of  Nations :  and  everyone  of  the  circumstances 
■tated  by  him  as  forming  an  exception  to  the  moral 
necessity  of  previous  proclamation  of  war,  concurred 
in  the  Copenhagen  expedition.  I  need  mention  two 
only.  First  by  the  act  or  acts,  which  provoked  the 
expedition,  the  party  attacked  had  knowingly  placed 
himself  in  a  state  of  war.  Let  A  stand  for  the  Dan- 
ish, B  for  the  British,  government.  A  had  done  that 
which  he  himself  was  folly  aware  would  produce 
immediate  hostilities  on  the  part  of  B,  the  moment  it 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  latter.  The  act  itself 
was  a  waging  of  war  against  B  on  the  part  of  A.  B 
therefore  was  the  party  attacked :  and  common  sense 
dictates,  that  to  resist  and  baffle  an  aggression  re- 
quires no  proclamation  to  justify  it  1  perceived  a 
dagger  aimed  at  my  back,  in  consequence  of  a  warn- 
nag  given  me,  just  time  enough  to  prevent  the  blow, 
knock  the  assassin  down,  and  disarm  him:  and  he 
reproaches  me  with  treachery,  because  forsooth  I  had 
not  sent  him  a  challenge !  Secondly,  when  the  ob- 
ject which  justifies  and  necessitates  the  war  would 
be  frtistrated  by  the  proclamation.  For  neither  State 
or  Individual  can  be  presumed  to  have  given  either 
a  formal  or  a  tacit  assent  ft>  any  toch  modification  of 


a  positive  Right,  as  would  suspend  and  vixtnally  an- 
nul the  Right  itself:  the  Right  of  self-preservation  for 
instance.  This  second  exception  will  oAen  depend 
on  the  existence  of  the  first,  and  must  alwaya  receivt 
additional  sense  and  clearness  from  it.  Tlwt  both  of 
these  exceptions  appertained  to  the  case  in  question, 
is  now  notorious.  But  at  the  time  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  publish  the  following  comment,  which  I  adapt 
to  tlio  present  rifacdamento  of  The  Fuestd,  aa  illus- 
trative of  the  fundamental  principle  of  public  joaiice; 
vir..  that  personal  and  national  morality,  ever  one  and 
the  same,  dictate*  the  same  measures  under  ibe  same 
circumstances,  and  different  meaaurea  only  aa  &r  aa 
the  circumstances  are  diflerent. 

As  my  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  in  ibe 
second,  or  ethical  section  of  The  Frikno.  than  lo 
propose  and  develope  my  own  system,  without  con- 
troverting the  systems  of  othera,  I  shall  therefote  de- 
vote the  Essay,  which  follows  this  Postscript,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  problem:  How  fiir  is  the  moral 
nature  of  an  action  oonatitoted  by  ila  individoal  or- 
cumstances  ? 

It  was  once  said  to  roe,  when  the  Copenhagen  af- 
fair was  in  dispute,  "  You  do  not  see  the  eoormity, 
because  it  is  an  affair  between  slate  and  atate :  con- 
ceive a  similar  case  between  man  and  man,  and  yo« 
would  both  see  and  abhor  it"  Now,  I  was  neither 
defending  or  attacking  the  measure  itselft  My  aign- 
roents  were  confined  to  the  grmcndt  which  bad  been 
taken  both  in  the  arraigning  of  that  measure  and  in 
its  defence,  because  I  thought  both  equally  untenable. 
I  was  not  enough  master  of  fiicts  to  form  a  decisive 
opinion  on  the  enterprise,  even  for  my  own  mind; 
but  I  had  no  hesitation  in  afHrroing,  that  the  prmd- 
ple»,  on  which  it  was  defended  in  the  legialatore,  ap- 
peared lo  me  fitter  objects  of  indignant  reprobatkn 
than  the. act  itself  This  having  been  premised.  I 
replied  to  the  assertion  above  slated,  by  aaaertinf  the 
direct  contrary:  namely,  that  were  a  similar  case 
conceived  between  man  and  man,  the  severest  ar* 
raigners  of  the  measure,  would,  on  their  grctatda^GBA 
nothing  to  blame  in  it.  How  was  I  to  prove  this  as- 
sertion ?  Cleariy,  by  imagining  some  case  beiween 
individuals  living  in  the  same  relationa  toward  each 
other,  in  which  the  several  slates  of  Europe  exiat  or 
existed.  My  allegory,  therefore,  so  ftr  from  bek^  a 
disguise,  was  a  neccsaary  part  of  the  main  aignment. 
a  cam  in  pointy  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  lew  of 
nations  with  the  law  of  conacienca  We  have  only 
to  conceive  individuals  in  the  same  relationa  aaaialei, 
in  order  to  learn  that  the  roles  emanating  from  inter- 
national law,  differ  from  those  of  private  honesty, 
solely  through  the  difference  of  the  citcumatances. 

But  why  did  not  The  Friend  avow  the  appUcatum 
of  the  principle  to  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  f 
Because  I  did  not  possess  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
to  othera,  or  even  to  decide  for  myseli^  that  my  pnr- 
ciple  was  applicable  to  this  particular  act.  In  t'  e 
case  of  Pemphilus  and  Lathrodacnus,  the  prodencv 
and  necessity  of  the  measure  was  certain ;  and.  this 
taken  for  granted,  I  showed  its  perfect  rightfiilnew. 
In  the  afllfiir  of  Copenhagen,  I  bad  no  doubt  of  our 
right  to  do  as  we  did,  si^^post'i^  the  necessity,  or  at 
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lewt  die  extrame  pradanoe  of  the  meMore;  Inking 
for  granltd  that  then  eiuted  »  motive  adequate  to 
the  aetkm.  and  that  the  action  waa  an  adequate 
neana  of  realising  the  motive. 

But  thia  I  waa  not  authorized  to  take  for  granted 
in  the  real,  aa  I  had  been  in  the  imafinary  caae.  I 
aaw  many  reaaona  for  the  affirmative,  and  many  for 
the  negative.  For  the  former,  the  certainty  of  an 
hoatile  design  on  the  part  of*the  Daneii,  the  alarming 
atate  of  Ireland,  that  vulnerable  heel  of  the  Britiah 
Arbillea!  and  the  immense  diflerenre  between  mili- 
tary and  naval  superiority.  Our  naval  power  collec- 
tively might  have  defied  that  of  the  whole  world ; 
but  it  waa  widely  acattered.  and  a  combined  opera- 
tion (mm  the  Baltic,  Holland,  Brest,  and  Lisbon, 
might  easily  bring  together  a  fleet  double  to  that 
which  we  could  have  brought  against  it  during  the 
short  time  that  might  be  necesMry  to  convey  thirty 
or  fi>rcy  thousand  men  to  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  aeemed  equally  dear  that  Buonaparte  needed  sail- 
on  rather  than  ahips;  and  that  we  took  the  ahipa  and 
'efl  him  the  Danish  aailors,  whose  preaence  in  the 
fleet  at  Antwerp  turned  the  scale,  perhapa.  in  favor 
of  the  woiae  than  diaaatmua  eipedition  to  Walcheren. 

Bttt  I  repeat,  that  Thk  Friind  had  no  eoticem 
with  the  measure  iiself:  but  only  with  the  grounds 
er  prineiplea  on  which  it  had  been  attacked  or  de- 
fended. Thoae  who  attacked  it  declared  that  a  rigkt 
had  been  violated  by  ua,  and  that  no  motive  rouM 
jnatify  auch  violation,  however  imperious  that  motive 
might  be.  fn  oppoaition  to  such  reasonen.  I  proved 
that  no  snch  right  existed,  or  isdeducible  either  from 
iniematkmal  law  pr  the  law  of  private  momlity. 
Thoae  again  who  defended  the  aeizureof  the  Daniah 
fleet,  conceded  that  it  waa  a  violation  of  right ;  but 
affirmed,  that  such  violation  was  jnstifled  by  the  nr> 
gency  of  the  motive.  Ft  was  asserted  (aa  1  have  be- 
fore noticed  in  the  introduction  to  the  sobjert)  that 
nafimal  policy  cannot  in  all  cases  be  subordinated  to 
the  laws  of  morality :  in  other  wordto.  that  a  govern- 
ment may  act  with  injuatice,  and  yet  remain  blame- 
less. Tn  prove  this  aieenion  ns  groundlesa  and  nn- 
necessary  as  it  ia  tremendoua,  formed  the  chief  object 
of  the  whole  diaqnisition.  I  tnist  then,  that  ny  can- 
did judges  will  reat  satisfied  that  it  ia  net  only  the 
profession  ahd  pretext  of  Thk  Frikn I^  bnt  hia  con- 
atanr  plan  and  acrual  intention,  to  establish  Paiffci- 
rum;  that  he  refers  to  particular  facta  for  no  iiiher 
porpnae  than  that  of  giving  illoatratmn  and  interest 
to  those  principles:  an«l  that  to  invent  prineiplea 
vrith  a  view  to  particular  cases,  whether  with  the 
motive  of  attacking  or  arraigning  a  traneitory  cabi- 
net, is  a  baseness  which  will  scarcely  be  attriboted 
to  Thk  Friixd  by  any  one  who  nnderaiands  the 
work,  even  though  the  suspickm  should  not  have 
tieea  pradodeJ  by  a  knowledge  of  the  oothor.  * 


Detdtmona  irtsfbsnd  fc>f;  hiesn  and  be<ra«rn  will,  wie  dst 
fur  Orest  i>ich  daraiellende  Piflaiu ;  Tsmpplmub  unterneh. 
mun.  wie  Daoid ;  J4,  Aefaren  uuirauren  am  Siibbsih,  nueh 
nor  doram,  wnil  mich  huocert,  unii  ia*  (fetttz  vm  ie9 
mtmnken  wiUen  gemaekt  iVt,  ateAt  dfr  Mejuek  um  dis 

Oeutiet  wdim. JACOBl  sn  F1CHT£. 

7>aiu<s<iM.'Tfli,  I  sn  that  Aibsist,  that  gnilrm  persoa, 
wbo  io  oppoaition  tn  an  iroaf  inary  Dticirine  of  Calcuintioa. 
i  to  a  rnpre  ideal  Fabric  of  fcneral  ConupqiicDCPS,  ihat  cao 
never  be  roaliced,  wniild  lie,  at  the  dying  DiadeaurPa  lied;* 
lie  and  deceive  aa  Ppladew  when  he  p^ratmaied  Orealea ; 
vronid  commit  aacrikme  with  David :  yen  ami  pluck  eats 
of  com  on  ibi*  Sabbaih,  for  no  other  roaaon  ihan  thai  I  wos 
raintiii«  rrom  lack  of  Tond.  and  ihat  the  Law  wafmadtfair 
Man,  amd  not  Man  for  the  Law. 

JACOBI'S  UtUr  to  FiCBTB. 


ESSAY  XI. 


Ja,  ish  Ua  dsr  Atheist  on  Gortlnae.  der  cinsr  biMsinami 
Bereehaancelebre.  einer  bhwen  RinbiMung  von  alfemctnen 
Fblgso.  dis  Bis  fttlffsa  koaoea,  suwidei — tugoo  will,  wis 


If  there  he  no  better  doctrine.  I  would  add— Much 
and  oflcn  have  I  siiflbred  from  having  ventured  to  avow 
my  doubts  mnreming  the  truth  of  certain  opininm^ 
which  had  been  sanctified  in  the  raindo  of  mnny  hear- 
ecs,  by  the  authority  of  some  reigning  great  name; 
even  though  in  addition  to  my  own  rea^nns.  I  had  all 
the  greatest  names  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Rev<K 
Intion  on  my  side.  I  could  not,  therefore,  summoa 
courage,  without  some  previous  pioneering,  to  declare 
publicly,  that  the  principles  of  morality  taught  in  th* 
present  work  will  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sya> 
lem  of  the  late  Dr.  Peley.  This  confession  I  should 
I  have  deferred  to  future  time,  if  my  opinions  on  tlw 
grounds  of  international  morality  had  not  been  coii> 
tradictory  to  a  fundamental  point  in  Paley's  System 
of  moral  and  political  PhiliNophy.  I  mean  that  cbap* 
ter  which  treats  of  general  conskqubncrs,  as  the 
chief  and  best  criterion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  paf> 
ticular  actions.  Now  thia  doctrine  !  conceive  to  hm 
neither  tenable  in  reaaon  nor  safo  in  practice:  ane 
the  following  are  the  grounda  of  my  opinion. 

First;  this  criterion  is  purely  »Vf«/,  and  so  far  pot 
seqpes  no  advantages  over  the  former  systems  of  M^ 
rality:  while  it  labore  nndcr  defects,  with  whicb 
those  are  not  justly  chargeable.  It  is  ideal :  for  it  d« 
p«»nds  on,  and  most  vary  with,  the  notions  of  the  lndJ» 
vidnal.  who  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  an  ao> 
tion  is  to  make  the  calculation  of  its  general  • 
quenres.  Here,  as  in  all  other  calculation,  the  r 
depends  on  that  faculty  of  the  soul  in  the  degrees  of 
which  men  most  vary  from  each  other,  and  whicti 
ia  itself  most  oflected  by  ac4^dental  advantages  or  di»- 
advnntnges  of  education,  natural  talent,  and  acquired 
knowledge— the  faculty,  I  mean,  of  foresight  and  aye- 
tematic  romprehenaion.  Bat  aurely  morality,  which 
is  of  equal  importance  to  all  men.  ought  to  be  ground- 
ed, if  possible,  in  that  pert  of  our  nature  which  in  aU 
men  may  and  ought  to  be  the  same :  in  the  conscience 
and  the  common  sense.  Secondly :  this  criterion  con* 
founds  morality  with  law;  and  when  the  author add% 
that  in  all  probobility  the  divine  Joatice  will  be  regii> 

•  ^  -itfa.-O  who  halh  doae 
Th.fi.ii«edl 

De$d.  Niibodf.    1  mfMir.   Farewall. 

Cnmmond  me  to  my  kind  Lord -O— fa  re  welt. 

O  hello  —You  heard  her  asf  yra'Mir,  it  was  aot  I. 

•g6«'<«s  — She  aaM  ao.  1  mail  aesds  raport  the  Iradk 

OthtUo^'Sha  'a  like  a  liar  tone  to  baniing  bell ! 
*Twsa  I  that  killed  bar! 

JBmiUa.-^Tkommrt0mM»l9her 

m 
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lated  in  tbe  final  judgment  by  a  nmilar  rale,  he  drawa 
away  the  atteniion  from  the  wiU^  that  is,  from  the  inward 
motives  and  impulses  which  constitote  the  eesence 
of  mortdity,  to  the  outward  act :  and  thus  changes  the 
virtue  commanded  by  the  gospel  into  the  mere  legal- 
ity, which  was  to  be  enlivened  by  it  One  of  the 
most  perBuasive,  if  not  one  of  the  strongest,  arguments 
for  a  future  state,  rests  on  the  belief,  that  although 
by  the  necessity  of  things  our  outward  and  temporal 
welfare  must  be  regulated  by  our  outward  actions, 
which  alone  can  be  the  objects  and  guides  of  human 
law,  there  must  yet  needs  come  a  juster  and  more 
appropriate  sentence  hereafter,  in  which  our  inten- 
tions  will  be  considered,  and  our  happiness  and  mis- 
ery made  to  accord  with  the  grounds  of  our  actions. 
Our  fellow-creatures  can  only  judge  what  we  are  by 
what  we  do ;  but  in  the  eye  of  our  Maker  what  we 
do  is  of  no  worth,  except  as  it  flows  from  what  we  are. 
Though  the  fig-tree  should  produce  no  visible  fruit, 
yet  if  the  living  sap  is  in  it,  and  if  it  has  struggled  to 
put  Ibrth  buds  and  blossoms  which  have  been  pre- 
vented irom  maturing  by  inevitable  contingencies  of 
tempests  or  untimely  frosts,  the  virtuous  sap  will  be 
accounted  as  fruit:  and  the  curse  of  barrenness  will 
light  on  many  a  tree,  from  the  boughs  of  which  hun- 
dreds have  been  satisfied,  because  the  omniscient 
judge  knows  that  the  fruits  were  threaded  to  the 
boughs  artificially  by  the  outward  working  of  base 
fear  and  selfish  hopes,  and  were  neither  nourished  by 
the  love  of  God  or  of  man,  nor  grew  out  of  the  graces 
engrafted  on  the  stock  by  religion.  This  is  not,  in- 
deed, off  that  is  meant  in  the  apostle's  use  of  the  word, 
JTAXTH,  as  the  sole  principle  of  justification;  but  it  is 
included  in  his  meaning,  and  forms  an  essential  part 
of  it,  and  I  can  conceive  nodiing  more  groundless, 
than  the  alarm,  that  this  doctrine  may  be  prejudicial 
to  outward  utility  and  active  well-doing.  To  sup- 
pose that  a  man  should  cease  to^  be  beneficent  by  be- 
coming benevoieni,  seems  to  me  scarcely  less  absurd, 
than  to  fear  that  a  fire  may  prevent  heat,  or  that  a 
perennial  fountain  may  prove  the  occasion  of  drought. 
Just  and  generous  actions  may  proceed  from  bad  mo- 
tives, and  both  may,  and  oflen  do,  originate  in  parts 
wad  SM  it  vrenfragmenU  of  OUT  DAture.  A  lascivious 
man  may  sacrifice  half  his  estate  to  rescue  his  friend 
from  prison,  for  he  is  constitutionally  sympathetic,  and 
the  better  part  of  his  nature  happened  to  be  uppei^ 
most  The  same  man  shall  afterwards  exert  the  same 
diaregard  of  money  in  an  attempt  to  seduce  that 
fiiend*s  wife  or  daughter.  But  feith  is  a  total  act  of 
the  soul:  it  is  the  uthole  state  of  the  mind,  or  it  is  not 
at  ail !  and  in  this  consists  its  power,  as  well  as  its 
exclusive  worth. 

This  suligect  is  of  such  immense  importance  to  the 
wel&reof  all  men,  and  the  undentanding  of  it  to  the 
present  tranquillity  of  many  thousands  at  this  time 
and  in  this  country,  that  should  there  be  one  only  of 
all  my  Readers,  who  should  receive  conviction  or  an 
additional  light  from  what  is  here  written,  I  dare  hope 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  rest  would  in  considera- 
tion of  that  solitary  eflfect  think  these  paragraphs 
neither  wholly  uninteresting  or  altogether  without 
vala^    For  this  cause  I  will  endeavor  so  to  explain 


this  principle,  that  it  may  be  intelligible  to  llie  ain- 
plest  capacity.    The  apostle  tells  tiMse  who  would 
substitute  obedience  for  fiaith  (addreasing  the  man  at 
obedience  pen»nified)  "  Know  tkat  thou  beareM  ml 
the  Root,  but  Ike  ROOT  thee'*-^  aeotenoe  which, 
methinks,  should  have  rendered  all  disputes  oooccpv 
ing  faith  and  good  works  impossible  among  thoae  who 
profess  to  take  the  Scriptures  for  their  gusda.    It 
would  appear  incredible,  if  the  fact  were  not  zmori- 
ous,  that  two  seels  should  ground  and  justify  their 
opposition  to  each  other,  the  one  on  the  woide  of  the 
apostie,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  i.  e.  the  inward 
and  absolute  ground  of  our  actions ;  and  tbe  other  on 
the  declaration  of  Christ,  that  he  will  judge  tm  ee- 
oording  to  our  actions.    As  if  an  action  could  be 
either  good  or  bad  diigoined  from  its  principle !  ae  if 
it  could  be,  in  the  Christian  and  only  proper  aeoae  of 
the  word,  an  action  at  ail,  and  not  mther  a  merfninic 
series  of  lucky  or  unlucky  motions !    Tet  it  maj  be 
well  wortii  the  while  to  show  the  beaaty  and  faamo- 
ny  of  these  twin  truths,  or  rather  of  this  ooe  great 
truth  considered  in  itr-two  principal  bwi  rings.    God 
will  judge  each  man  before  all  men:  conaequemiy 
he  wili  judge  us  relatively  to  man.    Bat  man  knows 
not  the  heart  of  man;  scarcely  does  any  one  know 
his  own.  There  must  therefore  be  outward  and  visi- 
ble signs,  by  which  men  may  be  able  to  judge  of  Che 
inward  state :  and  thereby  justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
their  own  spirits,  in  tbe  reward  or  pnnishinam  of 
themselves  and  their  feUow-men.    Now  good  woski 
are  these  signs,  and  as  such  become  necesaarj.    In 
short  diere  are  two  parties,  God  and  the  human  race: 
and  botii  are  to  be  satisfied!  first,  Goi,  who  seetfa  ifae 
root  and  knoweth  the  heart:  therefore  tiiere  moat  be 
feith,  or  the  entire  and  absoioto  principle.  Then  aoa, 
who  can  judge  only  by  the  fruits:  therefore  that  feiih 
most  bear  fruits  of  righteousness,  that  principle  most 
moai/esf  itself  by  actions.    But  Uiat  which  God  aees, 
that  alone  justifies !    What  man  sees,  doea  m  this  hft 
show  that  the  justifying  principle  may  be  the  root  of 
the  tiling  seen ;  but  in  tiie  final  judgment  the  aceepi- 
ance  of  these  actions  wili  abow,  that  this  prindple 
actually  was  the  root    In  this  world  a  good  life  is  a 
•pregun^ltiiim  of  a  good  man :  his  virtuous  actions  are 
the  only  possible,  though  still  ambiguous,  manifesto' 
tions  of  his  virtue :  but  the  absence  of  a  good  life  is 
not  only  a  presumption,  but  a  proof  of  the  oontiaiy,  as 
long  as  it  continues.    Good  works  may  exist  wsC/hwt 
saving  principles,  and  therefore  osniiof  oootain  in 
themselves  Uie  principle  of  salvation ;  but  saving 
principles  never  did,  never  can,  exist  without  good 
works.    On  a  sul^ect  of  such  infinite  impoItaoo^  I 
have  feared  prolixity  less  than  obacuri^.    Men  oflen 
talk  agaimt  faid),and  make  strange  monsters  in  their 
imagination  of  those  who  profess  to  abide  by  the  words 
of  tiie  Apostle  interpreted  literally:  and  yet  m  their 
ordinary  feelings  they  themselves  judge  and  act  by  a 
similar  principle.    For  what  is  love  without  kind 
oflices,  wherever  they  are  possible?  (and  they  are 
always  posn^le,  if  not  by  actions  commonly  so  nlled, 
yet  by  kindwords,  by  kind  looks ;  and,  where  even 
these  are  out  of  our  power,  by  kind  thoughts  and  fw> 
vent  prayers.*)  yet  what  noble  mind  would  not  be 
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ofiended,  if  he  were  eappoMd  to  value  the  lervioe- 
able  offices  equally  with  the  love  that  produced 
them ;  or  if  he  were  thought  to  value  the  love  lor  the 
sdke  of  the  nrviGei,  and  not  the  lervicei  fcr  the  mke 
of  the  love  7 

I  return  to  the  queatioa  of  general  eontequenoet, 
considered  as  the  criterion  of  moral  actions.  The 
admirer  of  Paley's  System  is  required  to  suspend  for 
a  short  time  the  objectioo.  which*  I  doubt  not,  he  has 
already  made,  that  general  consequences  are  stated 
by  Paley  as  the  criterion  of  the  action,  not  of  the 
agent  I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  him  on  this  point, 
when  I  have  completed  my  present  chain  of  aigu- 
ment.  It  has  been  shown,  that  this  criterion  is  no 
leas  ideal  than  that  of  any  fimner  system :  that  is,  it 
is  no  less  incapable  of  receiving  any  external  experi- 
mental proof;  compulsory  on  the  understandings  of  all 
men,  such  as  the  criteria  exhibited  in  chemistry.  Yet, 
unlike  the  elder  Systems  of  Morality,  it  remaioa  in 
the  world  of  the  senses,  without  deriving  any  evi- 
dence therefrom.  The  agent's  mind  is  compelled  to 
go  out  of  itself  in  order  to  bring  back  amjeciitret,  the 
probability  of  which  will  vary  with  the  shrewdness 
of  the  individual  But  this  criterion  is  not  only  ideal : 
it  is  hkewise  imaginary.  If  we  believe  in  a  scheme 
of  Providence,  all  actions  alike  work  lor  good. 
There  is  not  the  least  ground  lor  supposing  that  the 
crimes  of  Nero  were  less  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  our  present  advantages,  than  the  virtues  of  the 
Antonines.  Lastly:  the  criterion  is  either  nugatory 
or  false.  It  is  demonstrated,  that  the  only  real  oonse- 
(laenoes  cannot  be  meant  The  individual  is  to 
imagine  what  the  general  consequences  would  be,  all 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  if  all  men  were  to 
net  as  he  is  about  to  act  I  scarcely  need  remind  the 
reader,  what  a  source  of  self-delusion  and  aofhaiiy 
is  here  opened  to  a  mind  in  a  state  of  temptation. 
Will  it  not  say  to  itself,  1  know  that  all  men  will  not 
act  so:  and  the  immediate  good  consequences  are 
imaginary  and  improbable?  When  the  foundations 
of  morality  have  once  been  laid  in  outward  conse- 
quences, it  will  be  in  vain  to  recall  to  the  mind,  what 
the  consequences  would  be.  were  all  men  to  reason 
in  the  same  way:  for  the  very  excuse  of  this  mind  to 
itself  is,  that  neither  ita  action  nor  its  reasoning  is 
likely  to  have  any  consequences  at  all,  its  immediate 
object  excepted.  But  suppose  the  mind  in  its  sanest 
state.  How  can  it  possibly  Ibnn  a  notion  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  action  considered  as  indefinitely  multi- 
plied, unless  it  has  prevkmsly  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
nature  of  the  single  actkm  itself;  which  is  the  multi- 
plicand ?  If  I  conceive  a  crown  multiplied  a  hundred 
Ibid,  the  single  crown  enables  me  to  understand  what 
a  hundred  crowns  are ;  but  how  oan  the  notion  hun- 
dred teach  me  what  a  crown  is  T  For  the  crown  sub- 
stitute X.  Y.  or  abracadabra,  and  my  imagination  may 
multiply  it  to  infinity,  yet  remain  as  much  at  a  loss 
as  before.  But  if  there  be  any  means  of  ascertaining 
the  action  in  and  for  itself,  what  further  do  we  want  7 
Would  we  give  light  to  the  sun,  or  look  at  our  fingers 
through  a  telescope  ?  The  nature  of  every  action  is 
determined  by  ail  its  cireomstances :  alter  the  circom- 
Btances  and  a  similar  set  of  motions  may  be  repeated, 
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but  they  are  no  longer  the  same  or  similar  action. 
What  would  a  surgeon  say,  if  he  were  advised  not  to 
cut  off  a  limb^  because  if  all  men  were  lo  do  the 
same,  the  consequences  would  be  dreadful  7  Would 
not  his  answer  be-— **  Whoever  does  the  same  under 
the  same  circumstances,  and  with  the  same  motives, 
will  do  right;  but  if  the  dicumstances  and  motives 
are  diflerent,  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  V*  I  confess 
myself  unable  to  divine  any  possible  use,  or  even 
meaning,  in  this  doctrine  of  general  consequences, 
unless  it  be,  that  in  all  our  actions  we  are  bound  to 
consider  the  efiect  of  our  example,  and  to  guard  as 
much  as  possible  against  the  hazard  of  their  being 
misunderstood.  I  will  not  slaughter  a  lamb,  or  drowr 
a  litter  of  kittens  in  the  presence  of  my  child  of  four 
yean  old,  because  the  child  cannot  understand  my 
action,  but  will  understand  that  his  father  has  inflict 
ed  pain,  and  taken  away  life  from  beings  that  had 
never  ofiended  him.  All  this  is  trae,  and  no  v^  in 
his  senses  ever  thought  otherwise.  But  methinks  it 
is  strange  to  state  that  as  a  criterion  of  morality 
which  is  no  more  than  an  accessary  aggravation  of  an 
action  bad  in  its  own  nature,  or  a  ground  of  caution 
as  to  the  mode  and  time  in  which  we  are  to  do  or 
suspend  what  is  in  itself  good  or  innocent. 

Hm  duty  of  setting  a  good  example  is  no  doubt  a 
most  important  duty ;  but  the  example  is  good  or  bad, 
necessary  or  unnecessary,  according  as  the  actton 
may  be,  which  has  a  chance  of  being  imitated.  I 
once  knew  a  small,  but  (in  outvrard  circumstances  at 
least)  respectable  congregation,  four-fiflhs  of  whom 
professed  that  they  went  to  choreh  entirely  for  the 
example's  sake;  in  other  words  to  cheat  eaeh  other 
and  act  a  common  lie?  These  rational  Christiana 
had  not  considered,  that  example  may  increase  the 
good  or  evil  of  an  action,  but  can  never  oonstitot* 
either.  If  it  was  a  fooUak  thing  to  kneel  when  they 
were  not  inwardly  praying,  or  to  sit  and  listen  to  a 
discourse  of  which  they  believed  little  and  cared . 
nothing,  they  were  setting  a  foolish  example.  Per- 
sons in  their  retpectaUe  circumstances  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  clean  shoes,  that  by  their  example  they 
may  encourage  the  shoe-black  in  continuing  his  occu- 
pation :  and  Christianity  does  not  think  so  meanly  of 
herself  M  to  fear  that  the  poor  and  afflicted  will  be  a 
whit  the  less  pious,  though  they  should  see  reason  lo 
believe  that  those,  who  possessed  the  good  things  of 
the  present  life,  were  determined  to  leave  ail  dw 
blearings  of  the  future  for  their  more  humble  Inferi- 
ors. If  I  have  spoken  with  bitterness,  let  it  be  recol 
lected  that  my  sulgect  is  hypocrisy. 

It  is  likewise  fit,  that  in  all  our  actions  we  should 
have  considered  how  far  they  are  likely  lo  be  misun- 
denlood,  and  from  superficial  resemblances  to  be  con- 
fbonded  vrith,  and  so  appear  to  authorize  actions  of  a 
very  diflerent  character.  But  if  this  caution  be  in- 
tended for  a  moral  rule,  the  misunderstanding  must 
be  such  as  might  be  made  by  persons  who  are  nei- 
ther very  weak  nor  very  wicked.  The  apparent  re- 
semblances between  the  good  action  we  were  about 
to  do  and  the  bod  one  which  might  possibly  be  done 
in  mistaken  imitation  of  it,  most  be  obvious :  or  that 
which  makes  them  eawntially  diflerent,  must  be 
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■ubtle  or  lecondite.  For  what  is  there  which  a 
wicked  man  bhndeJ  by  his  passions  may  not,  and 
which  a  madman  will  not,  misunderstand  f  It  is  ridi- 
caious  to  frame  rules  of  morality  with  a  view  to  those 
who  arc  fit  objects  only  for  the  physician  or  the  ma- 
gistrnte. 

The  question  may  bo  thus  illustrated.  At  Florence 
there  is  an  unHnished  bust  of  Brutus,  by  Michael 
Angelo.  under  which  a  Cardinal  wrote  the  following 
distich : 

Dam  Bniti  otfiricm  Ktilp'or  d«  mnrmore  fioxit, 
In  m«nieni  sceleri*  v*  nit ;  et  abstinuit. 
^i  the  Sculptor  was  forming  tke  effigy  t»f  Bmha,  in  fiMr- 
bU,  he  reeelleeted  his  Mi  ttf  guilt  and  refrained. 

An  English  Nobleman,  indignant  at  this  distich, 
wrote  immediately  under  it  the  following: 

Brutiim  pinnximet  ■culptor.  vcd  mcnte  roeursat 
Mulia  viri  viriut ;  Hieiit  oi  ol>atopuil. 
Tic  Sculptor  vould  have  framtd  a  Briituf,  but  the  vast 
mmd  manjfald  virtue  ef  the  man  fia$htd  upon  hit 
thought :  he  stopped  and  remained  in  aston- 
ished admiration. 

Now  which  is  the  nobler  and  more  moral  senti> 
nent,  the  Italian  Cardinal's,  or  the  English  Noble- 
man*8  ?  The  cardinal  would  appeal  to  the  doctrine 
of  general  consequences,  and  pronounce  the  death  of 
Cesar  a  murder,  and  Brutus  an  assassin.  For  (he 
would  say)  if  one  man  may  be  allowed  to  kill  ano- 
tfier  because  he  thinks  him  a  tyrant,  religious  or  po- 
litical phrenzy  may  stamp  the  name  of  tyrant  on  the 
hast  of  kings;  regicide  will  be  justified  under  the 
pretence  of  tyrannicide,  and  Brutus  be  quoted  as  au- 
thority for  the  Clements  and  Ravilliacs:  From  kings 
it  may  pass  to  generals  and  statesmen,  and  fnim  these 
to  any  man  whom  an  enemy  or  enthusiast  may  pro- 
nounce unfit  to  live.  Thus  we  may  have  a  cobbler 
of  Messina  in  every  city,  and  bravoe  in  our  common 
streets  ax  common  as  m  those  of  Naples,  with  the  name 
.  Brutus,  on  their  stilettos. 

The  Englishman  would  commence  his  answer  by 
eomraenting  on  the  words  *'  because  he  tkinkg  him  a 
tyrant."  No .'  he  would  reply,  not  because  the  pa- 
triot MinAs  him  a  tyrant;  but  because  he  kno»$  him 
to  be  so,  and  knows  likewise,  that  the  vilest  of  his 
alaves  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  he  has  by  violence 
laised  himself  above  the  laws  of  his  country— be- 
cause he  kno«vs  that  all  good  and  wise  men  equally 
with  himself  abhor  the  foctl  If  there  be  no  such 
•late  as  that  of  being  bi\)ad  awake,  or  no  means  of 
distinguishing  it  when  it  exists;  if  because  men 
•omeiimes  dream  that  they  are  awake,  it  must  follow 
that  no  man,  when  awake,  can  be  sore  that  he  is  not 
dreaming;  if  because  an  hypochondriac  is  positive 
that  liis  legs  are  cylinders  of  glass,  oil  other  men  ore 
to  learn  mixiesty,  and  cease  to  be  so  positive  that  their 
legs  are  legs :  what  possible  advantage  can  your  cri- 
terion of  GKNERAL  coNSiaoiNCJCS  ptsHess  ovor  any 
other  rule  of  direction  ?  If  no  man  can  be  sure  that 
what  he  ihinkt  a  robber  with  a  pialol  at  his  breast  de- 
manding his  purse,  may  not  be  a  good  friend  enquir- 
ing after  his  health ;  or  that  a  tyrant  (the  aun  of  a 
cobbler  perhaps,  who  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of 
perjured  traiton,  has  driven  the  repreaantativea  of 


his  country  out  of  the  senate  at  the  point  of  the  ba^ 
onet,  subverted  the  constitution  which  had  trasied, 
enriched,  and  honored  him,  trampled  on  the  lavn 
which  before  God  and  Man  he  had  sworn  to  otMjr, 
and  finally  raised  himself  above  all  law)  may  not.  m 
spite  of  his  own  and  his  neighbon'  knowledge  of  the 
contrary,  be  a  lawful  king,  who  has  received  bis 
power,  however  despotic  it  may  be.  from  the  ktnp 
his  ancestors,  who  exercises  no  other  power  than 
what  had  been  submitted  to  for  centuries,  and  been 
acknowledged  as  the  law  of  the  coamiy ;  on  what 
gmund  can  you  possibly  expect  less  follibility,  or  a 
result  more  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  same  man's  cal- 
culation of  your  GENERAL  OON8BQ17KNCS8  ?     WooM 

he,  at  least,  find  any  difficult  in  converting  yoor  cii- 
terion  into  an  authority  for  bis  act?  What  sfaooU 
prevent  a  man,  whose  perceptions  and  jndginenis  ass 
so  strangely  distorted,  from  arguing,  that  nothing  is 
more  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  tts  a  general  i 
quence,  than  that  every  man,  who  by  violence  | 
himself  above  the  laws  of  his  country,  should  in  all 
ages  and  nations  be  considered  by  mankind  aa  placed 
by  his  own  act  out  of  the  protection  of  law,  and  be 
treated  by  tliem  as  any  other  noxkms  wild  beast 
would  be  ?  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  try  oddes 
by  a  jury  7  Do  you  hesitate*  to  shoot  a  mad  dog,  ba> 
cause  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  have  him  fint  izied 
and  condemned  at  the  Old  Bailey?  On  the  oibsr 
hand,  what  oonseqoence  can  be  conceived  more  de- 
testable, than  nne  which  would  set  a  bounty  on  the 
most  enormous  crime  in  human  nature,  and  ffisisbiirt 
as  a  law  of  religion  and  morality  that  the  accompUrii- 
ment  of  the  most  atrocious  guilt  invests  the  perpetia- 
tor  with  impunity,  and  renden  hia  person  for  ever  s^ 
c*e<I  and  inviolable  ?  For  madmen  and  enthnsiasti 
what  avail  your  moral  criteriona?  Bat  aa  to  your 
Neapolitan  Bravos.  if  the  act  of  Brutus  who  **  /»  fify 
to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome,  Siew  hi*  bt$l  kner  fm 
the  good  of  Rome,'*  authorized  by  the  hiwa  of  bis 
country,  in  manifest  opposition  to  all  selfish  interesas 
in  the  foce  of  the  Senate,  and  instantly  presenting 
himself  and  his  cauae  first  to  that  Senate,  and  then  t> 
the  assembled  commons,  by  them  to  stand  ac<qoiiled 
or  condemned—if  such  an  act  aa  this,  with  all  iM 
vast  out-jutting  droumstances  of  distindion,  can  be 
confbunded  by  any  mind,  not  frantic  with  the  crias 
of  a  ciiwordly  skulking  assassin  who  hires  out  his 
dagger  for  a  few  crowns  to  gratify  a  haired  not  hm 
own,  or  even  with  the  deed  of  that  man  who  mak« 
a  compromise  between  his  revenge  and  his  cowanl- 
ice,  and  slabs  in  the  dark  the  enemy  whom  he  dared 
not  meet  in  ilie  open  field,  or  summon  before  the 
laws  of  his  country — M>hat  actions  can  be  so  diflersn^ 
that  they  may  nut  be  equally  confounded  ?  The  ass* 
bushed  soldier  roast  not  fire  his  musket,  lest  hit  ex- 
ample should  be  quoted  hy  the  villain  who.  la  nahs 
sure  of  his  booty,  discharges  his  piece  at  the  unso^ 
pii'ious  passenger  from  behind  a  hedge.  The  physi- 
cian must  not  adminisler  a  soluiioQ  of  aisenic  lo  the 
leprous,  lest  kU  example  should  be  quoted  by  prolca- 
sional  potsoneis.  If  no  distinction,  full  and  saiJafac 
toiy  to  the  conscience  and  oonunon  sense  of  msnkind, 
be  afibrded  by  the  detestation  and  horror  exciiad  ia 
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all  men,  (•ven  in  the  meanest  and  most  vicious,  if 
they  are  not  wholly  monsiere)  by  the  act  of  the  as- 
aaann,  contiurted  with  the  fervent  admiration  felt  by 
the  good  and  wise  in  all  ages  when  they  mention 
the  name  of  Brutus ;  contrasted  with  the  iact  that 
the  honor  or  disrespect  with  which  that  name  was 
spoken  of,  became  an  historic  criterion  of  a  noble  or 
a  base  age ;  and  if  it  is  in  vain  ihat  our  own  hearts 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  Poet 

**  I«  there  among  the  adamantioe  apberei 
Wheeling  nmhakcn  throoffh  the  bouadleM  roid. 
Aught  that  with  half  luch  majostf  crd  fill 
Thu  human  bosom,  an  when  Brutfis  roee 
Befblgent  from  the  ttroke  of  CaBear'e  fate 
Amid  the  crowd  of  Patriota ;  and  hia  ann 
Alon  ejtteodiog,  like  eternal  Jove, 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thander,  calPd  aloud 
On  Tally's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  sword. 
And  bade  the  Father  of  his  Countrr,  Hail ! 
For  lo  the  Tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust. 
And  Borne  again  is  free  1" 

If,  I  say,  all  this  be  fiiUacious  and  insufficient,  can  we 
have  any  firmer  reliance  on  a  cold  ideal  calculation 
of  imaginary  oenbkal  coNSsauEiNCBS,  which,  if 
they  were  genemi,  could  not  be  amaequenou  at  all: 
ibr  they  would  be  eflects  of  the  frenzy  or  frenzied 
wickedness,  which  alone  could  confound  actions  so 
utterly  dissimilar 9  No!  (would  the  ennobled  de-^ 
seendant  of  oor  Rossels  or  Sidneys  conclude)  No! 
Calumnioos  bigot !  never  yet  did  a  human  being  be- 
come an  assassin  from  his  own  or  the  general  admi- 
ration of  the  hero  Brutus;  but  I  dare  not  warrant, 
that  villains  might  not  be  encouraged  in  their  trade 
of  secret  murder,  by  finding  their  own  guilt  attribu- 
ted to  the  Roman  patriot,  and  might  not  conclude, 
that  if  Brutus  be  no  better  than  an  assassin,  an  aaias* 
nn  can  be  no  worse  than  Brutus. 

I  request  that  the  preceding  be  not  interpreted  as 
Moy  own  judgment  on  tyrannicide.  I  think  with  Ma- 
chiavel  and  with  Spinoza  ibr  many  and  weighty  reasons 
assigned  by  those  pbiloeophera,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  a  case,  in  which  a  good  man  would  attempt 
tyrannickle,  because  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  one,  in 
which  a  wise  man  would  recommend  it.  In  a  small 
state,  included  within  the  walls  of  a  single  city,  and 
where  the  tyranny  is  maintained  by  foreign  guards, 
ft  may  be  otherwise;  but  in  a  nation  or  empire  it  is 
perhaps  inconceivable,  that  the  circumstances  which 
made  a  tyranny  possible,  shotild  not  likewise  render 
the  removal  of  the  tyrant  useless.  The  potriot's  sword 
may  cot  off*  the  Hydra*s  head ;  but  he  possesses  no 
brand  to  stanch  the  active  corruption  of  the  body, 
which  is  sura  to  re-produce  a  successor. 

I  must  now  in  a  few  words  answer  the  objection 
to  the  former  part  of  my  argument  (for  to  that  part 
only  the  objectkm  applies.)  namely,  that  the  doctrine 
of  general  consequences  was  staled  as  the  criterion 
of  the  action,  not  of  the  agent.  I  might  answer,  that 
the  author  himself  had  in  some  measurp  justified  mo  , 
m  not  noticing  this  distinction  by  holding  forth  the 
probability,  that  the  Supreme  Judge  will  proceed  by 
the  same  role.  The  agent  may  then  safoly  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  actkm,  if  both  here  and  hereafter  the  ac- 
tkm  only  and  its  general  consequences  will  be  attend- 
«d  to.  Bot  ray  maio  ground  of  juitification  is  that 
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Uje  distinction  itself  is  merely  logical,  hot  real  and 
vital.  The  character  of  the  agent  is  determined  by 
his  view  of  the  action :  and  that  system  of  morality 
is  alone  true  and  suited  to  human  nature,  which 
unites  the  intention  and  the  motive,  the  warmth  and 
the  light,  in  one  tmd  the  same  act  of  mind.  This 
alone  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  moral  principle.  Such  a 
principle  may  be  extracted,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  from  the  ore  of  the  stoic  philoso- 
phy ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  unalloyed  and  entire  in  the 
Christian  system,  and  is  there  called  Faith. 


ESSAY  XII. 


The  foDowing  address  was  den^vred  at  Bristol,  in  the  rear 
1794-05.  The  only  omiasioDs  regard  the  naroea  of  peraona : 
and  i  insert  t^m  here  in  support  of  the  assertion  made  by 
me  in  a  former  Lecture,  and  becoose  this  very  Lecture  has  bean 
referred  to  in  an  infamouR  Libel  In  proof  of  the  Author's 
former  Jacobinism.  Different  as  my  present  oonnetiona  are 
on  the  subject  of  philosophical  Neceaaity,  1  have  for  this 
reaaoo  IcA  the  last  page  unaltered. 


▲cc  yof  nit  EAcv^cfMAf  s^ic/iai*  roKKa  U  tv  tcai  rets 

TVaM/oeira.  >-Fof  I  am  always  a  lover  of  Liberty  ;  bat  in 
those  who  woatd  appropriate  the  Title,  1  find  too  maay 
points  destructive  of  Liberty  and  hateful  to  her  genuine 
advocates. 

CoMFANUB  reaembling  the  present  will,  from  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  consist  diiefly  of  the  zealooa 
Advocates  for  Freedom.  It  will  therefore  be  our  on- 
deaver,  not  so  much  to  excite  the  torpid,  as  to  regu- 
lato  the  feelings  of  the  ardent:  and  above  all,  to 
evince  the  necessity  of  bottoming  on  fixed  Principles, 
that  so  we  may  not  be  the  unstable  Patriots  of  Pas- 
sion or  Accident,  nor  hurried  away  by  names  of  which 
we  have  not  sifted  the  meaning,  and  by  tenets  of 
which  we  have  not  examined  the  consequences.  The 
Times  are  trying ;  and  in  order  to  be  prepared  against 
their  difficulties,  we  should  have  acquired  a  prompt 
facility  of  adverting  in  all  our  doubts  to  some  grand 
and  comprehensive  Truth.  In  a  deep  and  strong  soil 
must  that  tree  fix  its  roots,  the  height  of  which  is  to 
**  reach  to  Heaven,  and  the  sight  of  it  to  the  ends  of 
all  the  Earth." 

The  example  of  France  is  indeed  a  "  Warning  to 
Britain."  A  nation  wading  to  their  rights  through 
blood,  and  marking  the  track  of  Freedom  by  Devas> 
tation !  Yet  let  us  not  embattle  our  Feelings  against 
our  Reason.  Let  us  not  indulge  our  malignant  pas- 
sions under  the  mask  of  Humanity.  Instead  of  rail- 
ing with  infuriate  declamation  against  these  excesses, 
we  shall  be  more  profitably  employed  in  develop- 
ing  the  sources  of  ihem.  French  Freedom  is  the  bea- 
con which  if  it  guides  to  Equality  should  show  os 
likewise  the  dangers  that  throng  the  road. 

The  annals  of  the  French  Revolution  have  recoid- 
ed  in  letters  of  blood,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  few 
cannot  counteract  the  ignorance  of  tha  many ;  that 
the  light  ofphiloaopby,  when  it  is  confined  to  a  amall 
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nunority,  points  out  the  posseason  as  the  victinw,  ra^ 
ther  than  the  illurainatore,  of  the  multitude.  The  pa- 
tiiotfl  of  France  either  hastened  into  the  dangerous 
and  gigantic  error  of  making  certain  evil  the  means 
of  contingent  good,  or  were  sacrificed  by  the  mob, 
with  whose  prejudices  and  ferocity  their  unbending 
virtue  forbade  them  to  assimilate.  Like  Sampson, 
the  people  were  stiDng — like  Sampson,  the  people 
were  blind.  Those  two  massy  pillars  of  the  temple 
of  Oppression,  their  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy, 

Wilb  horrible  CodtuImod  to  and  Tro  • 

They  togi'd,  they  tbook— Hill  duwn  they  came,  and  drew 
The  whole  roof  nner  ibem  with  buret  of  ifaundor 
Upon  the  heads  uf  all  who  lat  beneath. 
Lords.  Ladiea,  Captaiiu.  Counnellora,  and  Priests, 

Their  choice  nobility  I MILTON.  Sam.  Agon. 

The  Girondii*ts,  who  were  the  fiist  republicans  in 
power,  were  men  of  enlarged  views  and  great  liter- 
ary attainments ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  defi- 
cient in  tHat  vigor  and  daring  activity,  which  circum- 
Htances  made  necessary.  Men  of  genius  are  rarely 
either  prompt  in  action  or  coasistent  in  general  con- 
duct. Their  early  habits  have  been  those  of  contem- 
plative indolence ;  and  the  day-dreams,  with  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  amuse  their  solitude 
adapt  them  for  splendid  speculation,  not  temperate 
and  practicable  counsels.  Briawt,  the  leader  of  the 
Gironde  party,  is  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  virtu- 
ous man,  and  an  eloqtient  speaker ;  but  he  was  rather 
a  sublime  visionary,  than  a  quick-eyed  politician ;  and 
his  excellences  equally  with  his  faulu  rendered  him 
unfit  for  the  helm  in  the  stormy  hour  of  Revolution. 
Robespierre,  wbo  displaced  him,  poasessed  a  glowing 
ardor  that  still  remembered  the  end,  and  a  cool  fero- 
city that  never  either  overlooked,  or  scrupled  the 
means.  What  that  end  was,  is  not  known :  that  it 
was  a  wicked  one,  has  by  no  means  been  proved.  I 
rather  think,  that  the  distant  prospect,  to  which  he 
was  travelling,  appeared  to  him  grand  and  beautifiil ; 
but  that  he  fixed  his  eye  on  it  with  such  intense  ea- 
gerness as  to  neglect  the  foulness  of  the  road.  If 
however  his  intentions  were  pure,  his  subsequent 
enormities  yield  us  a  melancholy  proof,  that  it  is  not 
the  character  of  the  possessor  which  directs  the  pow- 
er, but  the  power  which  shapes  and  depraves  the 
character  of  the  possessor.  In  Robespierre,  its  inflo- 
enoo  was  assisted  by  the  properties  of  his  disposition. 
—Enthusiasm,  even  in  the  gentlest  temper,  will  fre- 
quently generate  sensations  of  an  imkindly  order.  If 
we  clearly  perceive  any  one  thing  to  be  of  vast  and 
infinite  importance  to  ourselves  and  all  mankind,  oar 
first  feetings  impel  us  to  turn  with  angry  contempt 
from  those  who  doubt  and  oppose  it  The  ardor  of 
andisciplined  benevolence  seduces  us  into  malignity : 
and  whenever  our  hearts  are  warm,  and  our  objects 
great  and  excellent,  intolerance  is  the  sin  that  does 
most  easily  beset  us.  But  this  enthusiasm  in  Robes- 
pierre was  blended  with  gloom,  and  suspicioosneas, 
and  inordinate  vanity.  His  dark  imagination  was 
still  brooding  over  supposed  plots  agayist  freedom — 
to  prevent  tyranny  he  became  a  tyrant — and  having 
realised  the  evils  which  he  suspected,  a  wild  and 
dreadful  tyrant.— Those  load-ton«rued  adulatora,  the 
mob,  overpowered  the  lone  whispered  denunciations 


of  conscience— he  despotised  in  all  the  pomp  of  pa- 
triotism, and  masqueraded  on  the  bkiody  stage  of 
revolution,  a  CaligoUi  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  his 
head. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  and  I  believe  with  troth,  that 
the  system  of  Terrorism  by  suspending  the  straggles 
of  contrariant  factions,  communicated  an  eneigy  to 
the  operations  of  the  Republic,  which  had  been  hith- 
erto unknown,  and  >vithout  which  it  could  not  have 
been  preserved.  The  system  depended  ibr  its  exist- 
ence on  tiie  general  sense  of  its  necessity,  and  wfaoi 
it  bad  answered  its  end,  it  was  soon  destroyed  by  die 
same  power  that  h*ad  given  it  birth— popular  ofxnioo. 
It  must  not  however  be  disguised,  that  at  otf  times, 
but  more  especially  when  the  public  feelings  are 
wavy  and  tumultuous,  artful  demagogues  may  create 
this  opinion :  and  they,  who  are  inclined  to  tolefale 
evil  as  the  means  of  contingent  .good,  should  reflect, 
that  if  the  excesses  of  terrorism  gave  to  the  Repabbc 
that  efficiency  and  repulsive  force  which  its  drenm- 
stances  made  necessary,  they  likewise  aflorded  to  the 
hostile  courts  the  most  powerful  support,  and  excited 
that  indignation  and  horror,  which  every  where  pre- 
cipitated the  subject  into  the  designs  of  the  rakr. 
Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  these  excesses  perpetoaied 
the  war  in  La  Vended  and  made  it  more  terrible,  hoih 
by  the  accession  of  numerous  partisans,  who  had  fled 
from  the  persecution  of  Robespierre,  and  by  inspiring 
the  Chouans  with  fresh  fury,  and  an  nnsufan^ning 
spirit  of  revenge  and  desperation. 

Revolutions  are  sudden  to  the  unthinking  only. 
Political  disturbances  happen  not  without  their  wan- 
ing harbingers.  Strange  rumblings  and  confosed 
noises  still  precede  these  earthquakes  and  hnrricanes 
of  the  moral  world.  The  process  of  revoiutkin  in 
France  has  been  dreadful,  and  should  incite  na  to 
examine  with  an  anxious  eye  the  motives  and  mao- 
nera  of  those,  whose  conduct  and  opiniona  aeem  cat 
culated  to  forward  a  similar  event  in  our  ovm  coun- 
try. The  oppositionists  to  "  things  as  they  are,**  are 
divided  into  many  and  diflerent  claaies.  To  deline- 
ate them  with  an  unflattering  accuracy  may  be  a 
delicate,  but  it  is  a  necessary  task,  in  order  that  we 
may  enlighten,  or  at  least  bewara  of  the  misgaided 
men  ^ho  have  enlisted  under  the  bannen  of  liberty, 
from  no  principles  or  vrith  bad  ones ;  whether  they 

be  those,  who 

admire  ther  koow  not  vbat, 
Aod  know  Dot  whom,  bat  at  ooe  lesdi  to  Che  other : 

or  whether  those, 

Whose  end  It  private  hate,  not  help  to  ftesJess. 
Adverse  and  turbaleat  when  the  woald  lead 
To  virtoe. 

The  majority  of  democrats  appear  to  me  to  htn^ 
attained  that  portion  of  knowledge  in  politics,  which 
infidels  possess  in  religion.  I  would  by  no  means  be 
supposed  to  imply,  that  the  ofarjections  of  both  are 
equally  unfounded,  but  thai  they  both  attribvie  to  the 
system  which  they  reject,  all  the  evils  exisCfaif  voder 
it;  and  that  both  contemplating  truth  and 
'*  in  the  nakedness  of  abstraction,"  conden 
tions  and  dispensations  without  having  siifficientiy 
examined  the  naturea^  oreimalances  and  capaeitios 
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of  dieir  recipienti.  The  fint  clan  among  the  pro- 
feaed  frieoda  of  liberty  ia  oompoaed  of  men,  tvbo 
unaccoBtomed  to  the  labor  of  thorough  investigalion, 
and  not  particalarly  oppreaaed  by  the  borthena  of 
atate.  are  yet  impelled  by  their  feelinga  to  dinpproTe 
of  ilB  grosaer  deprevitiea,  and  prepared  to  give  an 
indolent  vote  in  favor  of  relbrm.  Their  aenaibilitieB 
onbraced  by  the  cooperation  of  fixed  principlea,  they 
ofler  no  sacrificea  to  the  divinity  of  active  virtue. 
Their  political  opiniona  depend  with  weathercock 
imoertainty  on  the  winda  of  rumor,  that  blow  from 
France.  On  the  report  of  French  victories  they  Uazo 
into  republicaniaro,  at  a  tale  of  French  excevea  they 
darken  into  aristocmts.  Theae  dough^baked  patriots 
are  not  however  uaeleas.  Thin  oscillation  of  political 
opinion  will  retard  the  day  of  revolution,  and  it  will 
operate  as  a  preventive  to  its  excesses.  Indecisive- 
ness  of  citaracter,  though  the  effect  of  timidity,  ia  al- 
most always  associated  with  benevolence. 

Wilder  features  characteriie  the  second  claas. 
Sufficiently  poeeossed  of  natural  sense  to  despise  the 
priest,  and  of  natural  feeling  to  hate  the  oppreasor, 
they  listen  only  to  the  inftammatoiy  harangues  of 
aome  mad-headed  enthusiast,  and  imbibe  from  them 
poison,  not  fixid ;  rage,  not  liberty.  Unillumined  by 
philosophy,  and  stimulated  to  a  lust  of  revenge  by 
aggravated  wrongs,  they  wouM  make  the  altar  of 
freedom  stream  with  blood,  while  the  grass  grew  in 
the  desolated  halls  of  justioe. 

We  contomplate  those  principles  with  horror.  Tet 
they  possess  a  kind  of  wild  justice  well  calculated  to 
spread  them  among  the  grossly  ignorant.  To  noen- 
lightened  minds,  there  are  toirible  charms  in  the  idea 
of  retribution,  however  savagely  it  be  inculcated. 
The  groans  of  the  oppressors  make  fearful  yet  plea- 
sant music  to  the  ear  of  him,  whpse  mind  is  darkneas, 
and  into  whose  soul  the  iron  has  entered. 

This  class,  at  present,  is  comparatively  small— Yet 
soon  to  form  an  overwhelming  minority,  unleas  great 
and  immediate  efibrls  are  used  to  lessen  the  intolera- 
ble grievances  of  our  poor  brethren,  and  infuse  into 
their  aorely  wounded  hearts  the  healing  qualities  of 
knowledge.  For  can  we  wonder  that  men  ahould 
want  humanity,  who  want  all  the  circumstances  of 
life  that  humanize  7  Can  we  wonder  that  with  the 
ignorance  of  brutes  they  should  unite  their  ferocity? 
Peace  and  comfort  be  with  these !  Bot  let  ua  shud- 
der to  hear  from  men  of  dissimilar  opportunitiea  aen- 
timeiilB  of  similar  revengefhlneaa.  The  purifying 
alchemy  of  edocatwn  may  tnnsnmte  the  fieroeneas 
of  an  ignorant  man  into  virtooos  eneigy-^but  what 
remedy  shall  we  apply  to  him,  whom  plenty  has  not 
aoAened,  whom  knowledge  has  not  taught  benevo- 
lence f  Thia  is  one  omong  the  many  fatal  eflects 
which  result  from  the  want  of  fixed  principles. 

There  is  a  third  daai  among  the  friends  of  fifeedom, 
who  possess  not  the  wavering  character  of  the  first 
deaeription,  nor  the  ferodty  laat  delineated.  They 
paisoe  the  intoreeia  of  fieedom  steadily,  but  with 
naiTOW  and  self-centering  viewa:  they  anticipate 
with  exnltatKHi  the  abolition  of  privileged  orders,  and 
of  acta  that  penecuto  by  exclusion  from  the  right  of 
Qq9 


citizenship.  They  are  prepared  to  join  iii  digging  up 
the  rubbish  of  mouldering  establishments,  and  strip- 
^  ^ping  oflT  the  tawdry  pageantry  of  governments.  What- 
ever is  abdve  them  they  are  most  willing  to  dreg 
down ;  but  every  proposed  alteration  that  would  ele- 
'  vate  the  ranks  of  our  poorer  brethren,  they  regard 
with  BusfMctous  jealousy,  as  the  dreams  of  the  vision- 
i  afy;  as  if  there  were  any  thing  in  the  superiority  of 
j  Lord  to  Gentleman,  so  mortifying  in  the  barrier,  bo 
i  fauil  to  happiness  In  the  consequences,  as  the  more 
real  distinction  of  master  and  servant,  of  rich  man 
and  of  poor.  Wherein  am  I  made  worse  by  ray  en- 
nobled neighbor?  Do  the  childish  titles  of  Aristoc- 
racy detract  from  my  domestic  comforts,  or  prevent 
my  intellectual  acquisitions?  But  those  institutions 
of  society  which  should  condemn  me  to  the  necessity 
of  twelve  hours  daily  toil,  would  make  my  mul  a 
slave,  and  sink  the  ratitmal  being  into  the  mere  ani- 
mal. It  is  a  mockery  of  our  fellow-creatures'  wrongs 
to  call  them  equal  in  rights,  when  by  the  bitter  com- 
pulsion of  their  wants  we  make  them  inferior  to  us 
in  all  that  can  soften  the  heart,  or  dignify  the  under- 
standing. Let  us  not  say  that  this  is  the  work  of 
time — ^that  it  is  impracticable  at  present,  unlesa  we 
each  in  our  individual  capacities  do  strenuously  and 
perseveringly  endeavor  to  diffuae  among  our  domes- 
tics those  comforts  and  that  illumination  which  far 
beyond  all  political  ordinances  are  the  true  equaUaevs 
of  men. 

We  turn  with  pleasmw  to  die  contemplation  of  th||t 
small  but  glorious  band,  whom  we  may  truly  distin- 
guish by  the  name  of  thinking  and  diainlerested  pa- 
triots. These  are  the  men  who  have  encouraged  the 
sympathetic  paaskMV  till  they  have  become  irresisti- 
ble habits,  and  made  their  duty  a'  neceasary  part  of 
their  self-interest,  by  the  long-continued  cultivation 
of  that  moral  taste  which  derives  our  most  exquisite 
pleasures  from  the  contemplation  of  possible  perfet 
tion,  and  proportionate  pain  from  the  perception  of 
existing  depranation.  Accustomed  to  regard  all  the 
aflairs  of  man  as  a  process,  they  never  hurry  and  they 
never  pause.  Thein  is  not  that  twilight  of  political 
knowledge  which  gives  us  just  light  enough  to  place 
one  fix>t  before  the  other;  as  they  advance  the  scene 
still  opena  upon  them,  and  they  preas  right  onward  with 
a  vast  and  various  landscape  of  existence  around  them> 
Calmnees  and  energy  mark  all  their  actiona.  Om 
vinced  that  vice  originates  not  in  the  man,  bot  m  the 
aurroundingcircomstanoas;  not  in  the  heart,  bot  in 
the  nnderstanding ;  he  is  hopeless  ooneeming  no  one 
— to  correct  a  vice  or  generate  a  virtuous  conduct  be 
pollutes  not  hia  handa  vrith  the  scouige  of  coercion; 
bot  by  endeavoring  to  alter  the  cireumataneea  would 
remove,  or  by  strengthening  the  intellect,  disarms  the 
temptation.  The  unhappy  children  of  vice  and  folly, 
whose  tempera  are  adverse  to  their  own  happiness  as 
well  aa  to  the  happiness  of  othera,  will  at  timee 
awaken  a  natural  pang ;  bot  he  looks  forward  with 
gladdened  heart  to  that  glorious  period  when  justice 
shall  have  established  the  univeisal  fraternity  of  k>ve 
These  soul-ennobling  views  bestow  the  virtues  which 
they  anticipate.  He  whose  mind  is  habitually  im- 
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preat  with  them  soan  above  the  preeent  state  of  ha- 
manity.  and  may  be  justJy  said  to  dwell  in  the 
prawnce  of  the  Most  High. 

-would  tbo  fomM 


Of  tervila  ciutom  crmmp  tho  pairiot'i  power  1 
Would  tordid  policiM,the  barbaroiu  growth 
or  itnor&Dco  and  rapine,  bow  him  dowo 
To  tame  purauita.  to  indolence  and  fear  1 
Lo !  he  appeala  to  nature,  to  the  winds 
And  rolling  wavca.  the  aun'i  unwearied  coarK, 
The  elementfl  and  aeaaoni— all  declare 
For  what  the  Eternal  Maker  ha«  ordained 
The  powers  of  man :  we  feel  within  ounelvea 
Hia  energj  divine :  he  telle  the  heart 
He  meant,  he  mado  lu  to  behold  and  love 
What  he  heholda  and  iovea,  the  general  orb 
Of  life  and  being— to  be  great  like  him. 
Beneficent  and  acUve. AKENSIDE. 

That  the  general  illuminatioD  ahoitld  precede  nv- 
olation,  ii  a  tmth  as  obvious,  as  that  the  vessel  should 
be  cleansed  before  we  fill  it  with  a  pure  liquor.  But 
the  mode  of  diffusing  it  is  not  discoverable  with  equal 
ftcility.  We  certainly  should  never  attempt  to  make 
proselytes  by  appeals  to  the  selfish  feelings-Hind  con- 
sequently, should  plead  for  the  oppressed,  not  to 
them.  The  author  of  an  essay  on  political  justice 
eonsideis  private  societies  as  the  sphere  of  real  utility 
— that  (each  one  illuminating  those  immediately  be- 
neath him,)  trutl^  by  a  gradual  descent,  ipay  at  last 
reach  the  lowest  order.  But  this  is  rather  plausible 
than  just  or  practicable.  Society  as  at  present  oon- 
•tituted  does  not  resemble  a  chain  that  ascends  in  a 
ooQtinuity  of  links.  A  his !  between  the  parlour  and 
the  kitchen,  the  tap  and  the  cofiee-room— there  is  a 
golf  that  may  not  be  passed.  He  would  appear  to 
me  to  have  adopted  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  be- 
nevolent mode  of  diffusing  truth,  who  uniting  the 
aeal  of  the  Methodist  with  the  views  of  the  Philoso- 
pher, should  be  perwnaUy  among  the  poor,  and  teach 
them  their  dulie*  in  order  that  he  may  render  them 
Bosceptible  of  their  righl$. 

Yet  by  what  means  can  the  lower  classes  be  made 
10  learn  their  duties,  and  urged  to  practise  them? 
The  human  race  may  perhaps  possess  the  capability 
of  all  excellence ;  and  truth,  I  doubt  not,  is  omnipotent 
to  a  mind  already  disciplined  for  its  reception;  but 
assuredly  the  over-worked  laborer,  skulking  into  an 
ale-house,  is  not  likely  to  exemplify  the  one,  or  prove 
the  other.  In  that  barbarous  tumult  of  inimical  in- 
lereali,  which  the  present  state  of  society  exhibits, 
reli^oii  appears  to  ofler  the  only  means  uniTersally 
tffiiduU.  Th»  per(ectness  of  future  men  is  indeed  a 
benevolent  tenet,  and  may  operate  on  a  few  vision- 
•fies  whose  studiooe  habits  supply  them  with  employ- 
ment, and  seclude  them  from  temptation.  But  a  dis- 
tant prospect  which  we  are  never  to  reach,  will  sel- 
dom quicken  our  footsteps,  however  lovely  it  may 
appear;  and  a  blessing,  which  not  ourselves  but  jios- 
teriiy  are  destined  to  eiyoy,  will  scarcely  influence 
the  actions  of  any— still  less  of  the  ignorant,  the  pre- 
Jodioed,  and  the  selfish. 

■*  Go  preach  the  Gospbl  to  the  poor."  By  its  stm- 
'  r  it  will  meet  their  oomprebension.  by  its  benev- 
•lenoe  soften  their  affections,  by  its  precepts  it  will 
dnoct  their  caodoct,  by  the  vasmess  of  lis  motives 


insure  their  obedience.    The  situation  of  die  poor  ii 
perilous:  they  are  indeed  both 

' '  from  within  and  ftom  withsat 
Umurmad  to  all  tenputiona." 
Pradential  reasonings  will  in  general  be  poweriga 
with  theoL    For  the  incitements  of  this  world  m 
weak  in  proportion  as  we  are  wretched— 

The  world  ia  noc  my  friend,  nor  the  worid*i  law. 

Tho  world  baa  got  no  law  to  make  sm  rich. 
They  too  who  live  frmn  hoMd  to  nunik,  will  imt 
frequently  become  improv ident  IVwewing  no  ««k 
of  happiness  they  eagerly  seiae  the  gratificatioM  of 
the  moment,  and  snatch  the  froth  from  the  wavev 
it  passes  by  them.  Nor  is  the  desolate  state  of  thdr 
fomilies  a  restraining  motive,  unaofleoed  as  they  an 
by  education,  and  benumbed  into  selfishness  hf  thi 
torpedo  touch  of  extreme  want.  Domestic  afiediooi 
depend  on  association.  We  love  an  object  if.  as  oAes 
as  we  see  or  recollect  it,  an  agreeable  senaatioDariMi 
in  our  minds.  But  alas!  how  should  he  glow  wiih 
the  charities  of  father  and  husband,  who  gaiiuof 
scarcely  more  than  his  own  necessities  demand,  moa 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  his  wife  and  chll* 
dren,  not  as  the  soothers  of  finished  labor,  but  si  li- 
vals  for  the  insuflicient  meal!  In  a  man  so circoH- 
stanced  the  tyranny  of  the  Preeent  can  be  overpow- 
ered only  by  the  ten-fold  mightineaa  of  the  Fatot 
Religion  will  cheer  his  gloom  with  her  promiseB.aBd 
by  habituating  his  mind  to  anticipate  an  infinitely 
great  Revolution  hereafter,  may  prepare  it  evea  ftr 
the  sudden  reoeptioa  of  a  less  degree  of  ameliontioB 
in  this  world. 

But  if  we  hope  to  instraet  often,  we  shoaM  ftni- 
liaiize  our  own  minds  to  some  fixed  and  deteniiiDSi» 
principles  of  action.  The  world  is  a  vast  labyiiolk 
in  which  almost  eve(y  one  is  running  a  difiereot  way- 
A  few  indeed  stand  rootionleas,  and  not  seeking  t> 
lead  themselves  or  otheis  out  of  the  maae,  iaogli  at 
the  failures  of  their  brethren.  Yet  with  httle  reaaoa: 
for  more  grossly  than  the  moat  bewildered  wanderer 
does  he  err,  who  never  aims  to  go  right.  It  is  nora 
honorable  to  the  head,  ai  well  as  to  the  hesit,  toba 
misled  by  our  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth,  tbii 
to  be  safe  from  blundering  by  contempt  of  it  llw 
happiness  of  mankind  is  the  end  of  virtue,  and  tndh 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  aieofis;  which  he  will  oevir 
seriously  attempt  to  discover,  who  has  not  habitnsDy 
interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of  otfaeis.  Tha 
searcher  after  truth  must  love  and  be  bek>ved;  Ar 
general  benevolence  is  a  necesaary  motive  to  cm- 
stancy  of  pursuit;  and  this  general  benevolence  if 
begotten  and  rendered  permanent  by  social  and  do- 
mestic afiections.  Let  us  beware  of  that  pn>ad  pin- 
losophy,  which  afieds  to  inculcate  philanthropy  wbib 
it  denounces  every  home-bom  feeling  by  which  it  if 
produced  and  nurtured.  The  paternal  and  filial  do 
ties  discipline  the  heart  and  prepare  it  for  the  Ibv'eof 
all  mankind.  The  intensity  of  private  altarhmenH 
encouragea,  not  prevents,  universal  Benevoieiiea 
The  nearer  we  approach  to  the  ann,  the  more  io- 
tense  his  heat:  jret  what  ooroer  of  the  ajrstem  doai 
he  not  cheer  and  vivify  f 
The  man  who  would  find  Thith,  nvit  likewia 
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seek  it  with  an  hamble  and  simple  heart,  otherwise 
he  will  be  precipitant  and  overlook  it ;  or  he  iKiU  be 
prejudiced,  and  refuse  to  see  it.  To  emancipate  itaelf 
Jrom  the  tyrannif  of  association,  ia  the  most  arduous 
efibrt  of  the  mind,  particularly  in  religious  and  politi- 
cal disquisitions.  The  assertera  of  the  system  have 
associated  with  it  the  preservation  of  order  end  pub- 
lic virtue ;  the  oppugner  of  imposture  and  wars  and 
rapine.  Hence,  when  they  dispute,  each  trembles  at 
the  consequencee  of  the  other's  opinions  instead  of  at- 
tending to  his  train  of  arguments.  Of  this  however 
we  may  be  certain,  whether  we  be  Christians  or  In- 
fidels, Aristocrats  or  Republicons,  that  our  minds  are 
in  a  state  unsusceptible  of  Knowledge,  when  we  feel 
an  eagerness  to  detect  the  falsehood  of  an  adversa- 
ry's reasonings,  not  a  sincere  wish  to  discover  if 
there  be  Truth  in  them ; — when  we  examine  an  ar- 
gnment  in  oider  that  we  may  answer  it,  instead  of 
answering  because  we  have  examined  it. 

Our  opponents  are  chiefly  successful  in  confuting 
the  Theory  of  Freedom  by  the  practices  of  its  advo- 
cates: from  our  lives  they  draw  the  most  forcible  bt- 
gomenlB  against  our  doctrines.  Nor  have  they  adopt- 
ed an  unfair  mode  of  reasoning.  In  a  science  the 
evidence  suffers  neither  diminution  or  increase  from 
the  actions  of  its  professors;  but  the  comparative 
wisdom  of  political  systems  depends  necessarily  on 
the  manner  and  capacities  of  the  recipients.  Why. 
ahonld  all  things  be  thrown  into  confusion  to  acquire 
that  liberty  which  a  faction  of  sensualists  and  gam- 
blers will  neither  be  able  or  willing  to  preserve  ? 

A  system  of  fundamental  Reform  will  scarcely  be 
effected  by  massacres  mechanized  into  Revolution. 
We  cannot  therefore  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  each 
'other  too  often  or  with  too  great  earnestness  the  ne- 
cessity of  cultivating  benevolent  aflections.  We 
should  be  cautious  how  we  indulge  the  feelings  even 
of  virtuous  indignaCioD.    Indignation  is  the  handsome 


brother  of  Anger  and  Hatred.  The  temple  Of  Dea- 
potism,  like  that  of  Tescalipoca,  the  Mexican  deity, 
is  built  of  human  skulls,  and  cemented  with  human 
blood ;— let  us  beware  that  we  be  not  transported  into 
revenge  while  we  are  levelling  the  loathsome  pile ; 
lest  when  we  erect  the  edifice  of  Freedom  we  but 
vary  the  style  of  architecture,  not  change  the  mate- 
rials. Let  us  not  wantonly  ofiend  even  the  preju- 
dices of  our  weaker  brethren,  nor  by  ill-timed  and 
vehement  declarations  of  opinion  excite  in  them  ma- 
lignant feelings  towards  us.  The  energies  of  mind 
are  wasted  in  these  intemperate  effusions.  Those 
materials  of  projectile  force,  which  now  carelessly 
scattered  explode  with  an  offensive  and  uselesa  noise, 
directed  by  wisdom  and  union  might  heave  roclu 
from  their  base,— or  perhaps  (dismissing  the  meta- 
phor) might  produce  the  desired  effect  without  flie 
convulsion. 

For  this  "subdued  sobriety*'  of  temper,  a  practical 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  seema 
the  only  preparative.  That  vice  is  the  effect  of  error 
and  the  offspring  of  surrounding  circumatanoes,  the 
object  therefore  of  condolence  not  of  anger,  is  a  pro- 
position easily  understood,  and  as  easily  demonstrated. 
But  to  make  it  spread  from  the  understanding  to  the 
affections,  to  call  it  into  action,  not  only  in  the  great 
exertions  of  patriotism,  but  in  the  daily  and  hourly 
occurrences  of  social  h(e,  requires  the  most  watchful 
attentions  of  the  most  energetic  mind.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  have  once  swallowed  these  truths— 
we  must  feed  on  them,  as  insects  on  a  leaf,  till  the 
whole  heart  be  colored  by  their  qualities,  and  show 
its  food  in  every,  the  minutest  fibre. 
Finally ;  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
Watch  ye !  Stand  fiut  in  the  principles  of  which 
ye  have  been  convinced :  Quit  yourselves  like  men! 
Be  strong !  Yet  let  all  things  be  done  in  the  Bpiht 
of  love. 
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ESSAY  I. 


It  ware  a  waotoaneM  and  would  demaod 
Severe  reproof  if  we  wore  men  wboae  hearti 
OouM  boM  vain  dalliance  with  the  mieerr 
EvM  of  the  dead ;  cootenled  thence  lo  draw     * 
A  Boaaentary  pleaaure,  never  mark'd 
Bf  reaaoo,  barren  of  all  future  rood. 
Bat  we  have  known  that  there  ie  often  found 
In  moumrni  thoagbti^,  and  alwayi  might  be  found 
A  power  to  virtue  friendly. 

WORDSWORTH.  MSS. 


I  KNOW  not  how  I  cao  better  commence  my  second 
liANDiNG  Place,  as  joining  on  to  the  section  of  Poli- 
tics, than  by  the  following  proof  of  the  seveie  mise- 
ries which  misgovemment  may  occasion  in  a  country 
nominally  free.  In  the  homely  ballad  of  the  Thue 
Gbayes  (published  in  my  Sibylune  Leaves)  I  have 
attempted  to  exemplify  the  effect,  which  one  painful 
idea  vividly  impressed  on  the  mind  under  unusual 
circumstances,  might  have  in  producing  an  alienation 
of  the  understanding;  and  in  the  parts  hitherto  pub- 
Iched,  1  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  progren  to 
madness,  step  by  step.  But  though  the  main  inci- 
dents are  facts,  the  detail  of  the  circumstances  is  of 
my  own  invention :  that  is,  not  what  I  knew,  but 
what  I  conceived  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  or  at 
least  equivalent  to  it.  In  the  tale  that  follows,  I  pre- 
sent an  instance  of  the  same  causes  acting  upon  the 
mind  to  the  production  of  conduct  as  wild  as  that  of 
madness,  but  without  any  positive  or  permanent  loss 
of  the  Reason  or  the  Undeistanding :  and  this  in  a 
real  occurrence,  real  in  all  its  parts  and  particulars. 
But  in  truth  this  tale  overfiovra  with  a  human  interest, 
and  needs  no  philosophical  deduction  to  make  it  im- 
pressive. The  account  was  published  in-  the  city  in 
which  the  event  took  place,  and  in  the  same  year  I 
read  it,  when  I  was  in  Germany,  and  the  impression 
made  on  my  memory  was  so  deep,  that  though  I  re- 
late it  in  my  own  language,  and  with  my  own  feel- 
ings, and  in  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  my  recollection, 
I  dare  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  narration  in  all 
important  particulars. 

The  imperial  free  towns  of  Germany  are,  with  only 
two'  or  three  exceptions,  enviably  distinguished  by 


the  virtuous  and  prisgltive  manners  of  the  citbnft 
and  by  the  parental  character  of  tl&eir  several  goveo* 
ments.  As  exceptions,  however,  we  must  noeiitioD 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  poisoned  by  French  manners,  tod 
the  concourse  of  gamesters  and  sharpers;  and  Nu- 
remberg, whose  industrious  and  honest  inbabitanb 
deserve  a  better  fate  than  to  have  their  lives  aod 
properties  tmder  the  guardianship  of  a  wol&h  and 
merciless  oligarchy,  proud  from  ignorance,  aod  re- 
maining ignorant  through  pride.  It  is  from  the  anaO 
States  of  Germany,  that  our  writers  on  poUlical  ecoo: 
omy  might  draw  their  most  forcible  instances  of  a^ 
tually  oppressive,  and  even  mortal  taxation,  sod  gain 
the  clearest  insight  into  the  causes  and  circanitaBca 
of  the  iqjury.  One  other  remark,  and  I  proceed  to 
the  story.  I  well  remember,  that  the  event  I  bib 
about  to  narrate,  called  forth,  in  several  of  the  Ge^ 
man  periodical  publications,  the  roost  paaaionate  (lod 
in  jnore,  than  one  instance,  blasphemous)  declanir 
tions,  concerning  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  moisl 
government  of  the  worid,  and  the  seeming  injtutitt 
and  cruelty  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Bot, 
assuredly,  every  one  of  my  readers,  however  deeply 
he  may  sympathize  with  the  poor  suflerers,  will  at 
once  answer  all  such  declamations  by  the  simple  le* 
flection,  that  no  one  of  these  awful  events  coald  p» 
sibly  have  taken  place  under  a  wise  police  aiid  ho- 
mane  government,  and  that  men  have  no  right  D 
complain  of  Providence  for  evils  which  they  then- 
selves  are  competent  to  remedy  by  mere 
sense,  joined  with  mere  common  humanity. 

Mama  Eleonora  Schoning  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Nuremberg  wire-drawer.  She  received  her  tin- 
happy  existence  at  the  price  of  her  mother's  life,  sod 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  she  followed,  as  the  sole 
mourner,  the  bier  of  her  remaining  parent  From 
her  thirteenth  year  she  had  passed  her  life  at  her  ft- 
ther's  sick-bed,  the  gout  having  deprived  hina  of  the 
use  of  his  limbs:  and  beheld  the  arch  of  heaven  onlf 
when  she  went  to  fetch  food  or  medicines.  The  di^ 
charge  of  her  filial  duties  occupied  the  whole  of  her 
time  and  all  her  thoughts.  She  was  his  only  DUite, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  they  lived  vrithootaaep- 
vant  She  prepared  his  scanty  meal,  she  bathed  his 
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aching  limb*,  and  though  weak  and  delicate  from 
constant  confinement  and  the  poieon  of  melancholy 
ihoaghts,  she  had  acquired  an  unusual  power  in  her 
arms,  from  the  habit  of  liAing  her  old  and  suflering 
father  out  of  and  into  hit  bed  of  pain.    Thus  pasKd 
away  her  early  youth  in  sorrow:  she  grew  up  in 
tears,  a  stranger  to  the  amusements  of  youth,  and  ila 
more  delightful  schemes  and  imaginations.    She  was 
not,  however,  unhappy:  she  attributed,  indeed,  no 
merit  to  herself  for  her  virtues,  but  for  that  reann 
were  they  the  more  her  reward.  -The  peace  wkiek 
paseeth  all  understandingy  disclosed  itself  in  all  her 
looks  and  movements.    It  lay  on  her  countenance, 
like  a  steady  unshadowed  moonlight;  and  her  voice, 
which  was  naturally  at  once  sweet  and  subtle,  came 
from  her,  like  the  fine  flute-tones  of  a  masterly  per- 
former which  still  floating  at  some  uncertain  distance, 
seem  to  be  created  by  the  player,  rather  than  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  instrument.    If  you  had  listened  to  it 
in  one  of  those  brief  sabbaths  of  the  soul,  when  the 
activity  and  discursiveness  of  the  thoughts  are  sus- 
pended, and  the  mind  quietly  eddies  round,  instead 
of  flowing  onward — (as  at  late  evening  in  the  spring 
I  have  seen  a  bat  wheel  in  silent  circles  round  and 
round  a  fruit-tree  in  fall  blossom,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  as  within  a  close  tent  of  the  purest  white,  an 
unseen  nightingale  was  piping  its  sweetest  notes) — ^in 
such  a  mood  you  might  have  half-fancied,  half^felt, 
that  her  voice  had  la  separate  being  of  its  own — ^ihat 
It  was  a  living  something,  whose  mode  of  existence 
ivas  for  the  ear  only :  so  deep  was»her  resignation, 
so  entirely  had  it  become  the  unconscious  habit  of 
her  nature,  and  in  all  she  did  or  said,  so  perfectly 
were  both  her  movements  and  her  utterance  without 
effort  and  without  the  appearance  of  effort .'    Her  * 
dying  father's  last  words,  addressed  to  the  clergyman  ' 
who  attended  him,  were  his  grateful  testimony,  that  • 
during  his  long  and  snre  trial  his  good  Maria  had  be-  j 
haved  to  him  like  an  angel :  that  the  most  disagreea-  ; 
ble  oflices  and  the  least  suited  to  her  age  and  sex.  I 
hod  never  drawn  an  unwilling  look  from  her,  and  I 
that  whenever  his  eye  had  met  her's.  he  had  been  | 
sure  to  see  in  it  either  ihc  tear  of  pity  or  the  sudden  I 
smile  expressive  of  her  ailection  and  wish  to  cheer  : 
him.    God  (said  he)  will  reward  the  good  girl  for  all ; 
her  long  dutifulness  to  me !    He  departed  during  the  ; 
inward  prayer,  which  followed  these  his  last  words.  | 
His  wish  will  be  fulfilled  in  eternity;  but  for  this  I 
world  the  prayer  of  the  dying  man  was  not  heard.      I 
Maria  sate  an<^     ept  by  the  grave,  which  now  con- ' 
lained  her  latner,  her  friend,  the  only  bond  by  which  ' 
she  was  linked  to  life.    But  while  yet  the  Uist  sound  ' 
of  his  death-bell  was  murmuring  away  in  the  air,  she 
was  obliged  to  return  with  two  Revenue  Officers, 
who  demanded  entrance  into  the  house,  in  order  to 
l^ke  possession  of  the  papers  of  the  deceased,  and 
from  them  to  discover  whether  he  had  always  given 
in  his  income,  and  paid  the  yearly  income  tax  accord- 
ing to  his  oath,  and  iia  proportion  to  hia  property.* 

*TMi  tax  called  the  Loaoof  or  Ranaoro.  in  NnromburK, 
was  at  fint  a  TolnotaiT  eontnbalioo  ;  every  oae  save  ae- 
eordioB  to  bit  likiox  or  eircumiUincei ;  but  in  the  beffioning 
of  the  15th  canlory  the  hearr  eontributioa  Icrisd  for  the  ssr- 


After  the  few  documents  bad  been  looked  through 
and  collated  with  the  registon,  the  officen  found,  or 
pretended  to  find,  suflicient  prooft,  that  the  deceased 
had  not  paid  his  tax  proportionably,  which  imposed 
on  them  the  duty  to  put  all  the  effects  under  lo6k  and 
seal.  They  therefore  desired  the  maiden  to  retire  to 
an  empty  room,  till  the  Ransom  Office  "bad  decided 
on  the  aflbir.  Bred  up  in  tuflbring,  and  habituated 
to  immediate  compliance,  the  affrighted  and  weeping 
maiden  obeyed.  She  hastened  to  the  empty  garrat^ 
while  the  Revenue  Oflicers  placed  the  lock  and  seal 
upon  the  other  doors,  and  finally  took  away  the  pa- 
pers to  the  Ransom  Office. 

Not  before  evening  did  the  poor  iaint  Maria,  ei- 
hausted  witl^  weeping,  rouse  herself  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  to  her  bed :  wnt  she  found  the  door  of 
her  chamber  sealed  up  and  must  pass  the  night  on 
the  floor  of  the  garrot.  The  ofliceis  had  had  the  hu- 
manity to' place  at  the  door  the  small  portion  of  food 
that  happened  to  be  in  the  house.  Thus  passed  sev- 
eral days,  till  the  officers  returned  with  an  order  that 
Maria  Elbonora  Schonino  should  leave  the  house 
without  delay,  the  commission  Court  having  confis^ 
cated  the  whole  property  to  the  City  Treasury.  The 
father  before  he  was  bed-ridden  had  never  possessed 
any  considerable  property;  but  yet,  by  his  industry, 
had  been  able  not  only  to  keep  himself  free  irom 
debt,  but  to  lay  up  a  small  sum  for  the  evil  day. 
Three  yean  of  evil  days,  three  whole  years  of  sick- 
ness, had  consumed  the  greatest  pert  of  this ;  yet  still 
enoughr  remained  not  only  to  defend  his  daughter 
from  immediate  want,  but  likewise  to  maintain  her 
till  she  could  get  into  some  service  or  employment, 
and  have  recovered  her  spirits  sufliciently  to  bear  up 
against  the  hardships  of  life.  With  this  thought  the 
dying  fether  comforted  himself;  and  this  hope  loo 
proved  vain ! 

A  timid  girl,  whose  past  life  had  been  made  up  of 
sorrow  and  privation,  she  went  indeed  to  solicit  the 
commissioners  in  her  own  behalf;  but  these  wero,  as 
is  mostly  the  cose  on  the  Continent,  advocates — the 
most  hateful  class,  perhaps,  of  human  society,  itarden- 
ed  by  the  frequent  sight  of  misery,  and  seldom  supe- 
rior in  moral  character  to  English  pettifbggen  or  Old 
Bailey  attorneys.  She  went  to  them,  indeed,  but  not 
a  word  could  she  say  for  herself  Her  tears  and  in- 
articulate sounds— for  these  her  judges  had  no  eais 
or  eyes.  Muto  and  confounded,  like  an  unfledged 
dove  fallen  out  from  its  mother's  nest,  Maria  betook 
herself  to  her  home,  and  found  the  house<loor  too 
now  shut  upon  her.    Her  whole  wealth  consisted  in 

▼icA  of  tbo  empire,  forced  Ibe  okacittratos  to  determine  the 
proportiora  and  make  the  payment  coropuleory.  At  the  tins 
in  which  thi*  event  took  place.  1787,  cvcrj  citizen  mut  jear- 
\y  inke  what  was  called  his  Ransom  Oath  (Lotnngeeid)  that 
the  ram  paid  by  him  had  been  in  the  slriet  determioats  pn>* 
portion  to  hii  property.  On  the  death  of  any  citisen,  tbs 
Kanaom  Office,  or  comminionpra  Tor  ihii  income  or  property 
tax,  poisciii  the  right  to  examine  hiii  books  and  papers,  and 
to  compare  hi*  yearlr  peyment  ae  found  in  their  refiiten  wiib 
the  property  he  appear*  to  heve  poiwened  during  that  time. 
If  any  divproportion  appeared,  if  ihe  yearly  dcclarationa  of 
the  deceased  should  have  been  inarcurate  In  4ho  least  degree, 
his  whole  cffocts  arc  confiscated,  and  though  he  sboold  bate 
left  wife  and  child  the  state  tieamry  heoomee  bis  bek 
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the  clothes  ehe  iwore.  She  had  no  relations  to  whom 
■he  ooutd  apply,  for  those  of  her  mother  had  disclaim- 
ed ail  acquaintance  with  her,  and  her  father  was  a 
Nether  Saxon  by  birth.  She  had  no  acquaintance, 
for  all  the  friendfl  of  old  Schoning  had  fonaken  him 
in  the  first  year  of  his  sicknsM.  She  had  no  pUy-fel- 
low,  for  who  was  hkely  to  have  been  the  companion 
of  a  nurse  in  the  room  of  a  sick  man  ?  Surely,  since 
the  creation  never  was  a  human  being  more  soliiaiy 
and  forsaken,  than  this  innocent  poor  creature,  that 
now  roamed  about  friend  lens  in  a  populous  city,  to 
the  whole  of  whose  inhabitants  her  filial  tenderness, 
her  patient  domestic  goodness,  and  all  her  soft  yet 
diificolt  virtues,  might  well  have  been  tlA  model. 

"  Bat  homcleM  near  a  thousaod  homei  Bh««lood. 
And  near  athoimnd  tablet  pined  and  wanted  Tood !" 

The  night  came,  and  Maria  knew  not  where  to  find 
a  shelter.  She  tottered  to  the  church-yard  of  the  St. 
James*  Church  in  Nuremburg,  where  the  body  of  her 
&ther  rested.  Upon  the  yet  grasslpss  grave  she 
threw  herself  down ;  and  could  anguish  have  pre- 
vailed over  youth,  that  night  she  had  been  in  heaven. 
The  day  came,  and  like  a  guilty  thing,  this  guiltless, 
this  good  being,  stole  away  from  the  crowd  that  be- 
gan to  pass  through  the  church-yard,  and  hastening 
through  the  streets  to  the  city  gate,  she  hid  herself 
behind  a  garden  hedge  just  beyond  it,  and  there  wept 
away  the  second  day  of  her  desolation.  The  evening 
cloaed  in :  the  pang  of  hunger  made  itself  felt  amid 
the  dull  aching  of  self  wearied  anguish,  and  drove 
the  sofierer  back  again  into  the  city.  Yet  what  could 
she  gain  there  ?  She  had  not  the  courage  to  beg,  and 
the  very  thought  of  stealing  never  occurred  to  her 
innocent  mind.  Scarce  conscious  whither  she  was 
going,  or  why  she  went,  she  found  herself  once  more 
by  her  father's  grave,  as  the  last  relict  of  evening 
faded  away  in  the  horizon.  I  have  sate  for  some  min- 
utes with  my  pen  resting :  J  can  scarce  summon  the 
ooorage  to  tell,  what  I  scarce  know,  whether  I  ought 
to  telL  Were  I  composing  a  tale  of  fiction,  the  reader 
might  justly  suspect  the  purity  of  my  own  heart,  and 
most  certainly  would  have  abundant  right  to  resent 
luch  an  incident,  as  an  outrage  wantonly  oflered  to 
his  imagination.  As  I  think  of  the  circumstance,  it 
■eems  more  like  a  distempered  dream :  but  alas !  what 
is  guilt  so  detestable  other  than  a  dream  of  madness, 
that  worst  madness,  the  madness  of  the  heart  ?  I  can- 
not but  believe,  that  the  dark  and  reatlfss  passions 
must  first  have  drawn  the  mind  in  upon  themselves, 
and  as  with  the  confusion  of  imperfect  sleep,  have  in 
some  strange  manner  taken  away  the  sense  of  reality, 
in  order  to  render  it  possible  for  a  human  being  to 
perpetrate  what  it  is  too  certain  that  human  beings 
have  perpetrated.  The  church-yards  in  most  of  the 
German  cities,  and  too  often,  I  fear,  in  those  of  our 
own  ootuitry,  are  not  more  injurious  to  health  than  to 
morality.  Their  former  venembte  character  is  no 
more.  The  religion  of  the  place  has  followed  its  su- 
peiteitioos,  and  their  darkness  and  loneliness  tempt 
worse  spirits  to  roam  in  them  than  those  whose  night- 
ly wanderings  appalled  the  believing  hearts  of  our 
brave  forefathers!  It  was  close  by  the  new-made 
grave  of  her  father,  that  the  meek  and  spotless  daugh- 


'  ter  became  the  victim  to  brutal  violence,  whica 
I  weeping  and  watching  and  cold  and  hunger  had  rea- 


derod  her  otteriy  unable  to  resist  The  monster  len 
'  her  ih  a  trance  of  stupefiiction,  and  into  her  rif!ii 
I  hand,  which  she  had  clenched  oonvuhavely,  he  bad 
j  forced  a  halfdollar. 

It  was  one  of  the  darkest  nights  of  aniomn :  in  the 
deep  and  dead  silence  the  only  sounds  audiUe  were 
the  slow,  blunt  ticking  of  the  church  clock,  and  ituw 
and  then  the  sinking  down  of  bones  in  the  nigh  cbv- 
nel  house.  Maria,  when  she  hod  in  some  degree  re> 
covered  her  senses,  sate  upon  the  grave  near  whu:!* 
—not  her  innocence  had  been  sacrifioed.  but  iLit 
which,  from  the  frequent  admonitions,  and  alroosi  (^ 
dying  words  of  her  fother,  she  had  been  aocostomfd 
to  consider  as  such.  Guiltless,  she  felt  the  pangs  of 
guilt,  and  still  continued  to  grasp  the  coin,  which  tbc 
monster  had  left  in  her  hand,  with  an  anguish  as  ton 
as  if  it  had  been  indeed  the  wages  of  voluntary  ptob- 
titution.  Giddy  and  faint  from  want  of  food,  her 
brain  became  feverish  from  sleeplesaneos,  and  ihs 
unexampled  concurrence  of  calamitiea,  this  oomph- 
cation  and  entanglement  of  misery  in  misery !  she 
imagined  that  she  heard  her  ftther's  voice  biddiiig  ber 
leave  his  sight.  His  last  blessings  bad  been  condi- 
tional, for  in  his  last  hours  he  had  told  her,  that  the 
loss  of  her  innocence  would  not  let  him  reat  quiix  m 
his  grave.  His  last  blessings  now  sounded  in  her 
ears  Uke  curses,  and  she  fled  from  the  church-yard  as 
if  a  demon  had  been  chasing  her;  and  faurryuif 
along  the  streets,  through  which  it  is  probable  her  ac- 
cursed violator  had  walked  with  quiet  and  orderiy 
step  *  to  his  place  of  rest  and  security,  she  was  setaed 
by  the  watchman  of  the  nighir— a  welcome  prey,  a^ 
they  receive  in  Nuremburg  half  a  gulden  fracn  the 
poliy  chest,  for  every  woman  that  they  find  in  the 
streets  after  ten  o'clock  at  night  It  was  midnight 
and  she  was  taken  to  the  next  watch-house. 
The  sitting  magistrate,  before  whom  she  was  car- 


*  It  mint  mrelr  have  been  after  heartoc  or  of  witwaias 
soma  aimilar  erent  or  sceno  of  wretchMinoM,  bat  the  omm. 
6lo<ia«ot  of  our  Writer*  (I  bad  aimott  aaid  of  our  Focii, 
Jeremjr  Tarkir,  wrote  the  follow  ins  psrscfspb,  wbkh  at 
leaat  io  LoQginos'a  leoae  of  the  word,  we  mar  plsoa  amoac 
the  moat  sublime  paauirea  in  Enitliili  Lkeralore.  **  Be  that 
if  no  foot,  but  can  eonskler  wiaeir.  if  he  be  io  love  with  thii 
world  we  need  not  devpair  but  that  a  wittjr  man  mig hi  reooe- 
cile  him  with  tortures,  and  make  him  think  ebaiitahtr  of  th« 
rack,  and  be  brought  to  admire  the  haimooy  thai  ia  aaade  br 
a  herd  of  evening  woWet  when  ther  miaa  their  draofht  of 
blood  io  ihetr  midnight  raveli.  The  groana  of  a  man  ia  a  ft 
of  the  alone  are  worae  than  all  thnt ;  and  the  distract  ioaa«r 
a  troubled  cum>cieflce  are  worae  than  Ihoae  groana :  amdptt 
a  careless  merry  sinner  is  worse  tkem  mtl  tkml.  But  tf  we 
could  from  one  of  the  baitlementt  of  Heaven  eapr,  how  maar 
men  and  women  at  ihic  time  lie  rainiinc  and  drinx  for  waai 
of  bread,  how  many  roung  men  are  hewn  down  by  ihe 
•word  of  war ;  how  many  orphans  are  now  weeping  over  ihc 
rravea  of  their  father,  by  whose  life  ihey  were  enabled  to  eat; 
if  wo  ooold  but  hear  how  many  marinpra  and  paaaeagcca  an 
at  ihii  present  time  in  a  storm,  and  shriek  oat  beeausv  iMt 
keel  dashes  against  a  ruck,  or  bulges  undif  them ;  how  raaay 
people  there  are  that  wpop  with  want,  and  are  mad  with  op- 
pression, or  are  desperate  by  a  tab  quick  sen»e  of  a  oooftaot 
infelicity;  in  all  reason  we  should  be  glad  le  beooioftbe 
noise  and  pariicipatton  of  so  many  evils.  This  is  a  pisoaof 
sorrow  and  tears,  of  great  evils  and  constant  calamities :  lai 
na  remove  hence,  at  least  in  afteciinns  and  preparations  of 

mind. N^lp  Dwvsg,  Chmp.  1.  Sect  S. 
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ried  the  next  nQomin«r.  prefaced  his  question  with  the 
most  oppmbriouB  title  that  ever  belonged  to  the  most 
hardened  street- walkera,  and  whieh  man  bom  of 
woman  should  not  address  even  to  these,  were  it  but 
for  his  own  sake.  The  frightful  name  awakened  the 
poor  orphan  from  her  dream  of  guilt,  it  brought  back 
the  consciousness  of  her  innocence,  but  with  it  the 
sense  likewise  qf  her  wrongs  and  of  herhelpleasnets. 
The  cold  hand  of  death  seemed  to  grasp  her,  she 
fainted  dead  away  at  his  feet,  and  was  not  without 
difficulty  recovered.  The  magisfrate  was  so  iar  soft- 
ened, and  only  so  far.  as  to  dismiss  her  ibr  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  with  a  menape  of  sending  her  to  the  House 
of  Correnion  if  she  were  brought  before  him  a  se- 
cond time.  The  idea  of  her  own  innocence  now  be- 
came uppermost  in  her  mind ;  but  mingling  with  the 
thought  of  her  utter  forlomness,  and  the  image  of  her 
angry  father,  and  doubtless  still  in  a  state  of  bewil- 
derment, she  formed  the  reaolution  of  droi^niing  her- 
self in  the  river  Pegnitz— in  order  (for  this  was  the 
shape  which  her  fancy  had  taken)  to  throw  herself 
at  her  fiither's  feet,  and  to  justify  her  innocence  to 
him  in  the  World  of  Spirits.  She  hoped  that  her  fk- 
ther  would  speak  for  her  to  the  Saviour,  and  that  she 
ahould  be  forgiven.  But  as  she  was  passing  through 
the  suburb,  she  was  met  by  a  soldier's  wife,  who 
during  the  life-time  of  her  fiitber  had  been  occasion- 
ally employed  in  the  house  as  a  char-woman.  This 
poor  woman  was  startled  at  the  disordered  apparel, 
and  more  disordered  looks  of  her  jroung  mistress,  and 
qaesiioned  her  with  such  an  anxious  and  heartfelt 
tenderness,  as  at  ooce  brought  bock  the  poor  orphan 
to  her  natural  feelings  and  the  obligations  of  religion. 
As  a  frightened  child  throw's  itself  Into  the  arms  of 
its  mother^  and  hiding  its  head  on  her  breast,  half 
tells  amid  sobs  what  has  happened  to  it,  so  did  she 
throw  herself  on  the  neck  of  the  woman  who  had 
uttered  the  first  words  of  kindness  to  her  since  her 
lather's  death,  and  with  loud  weeping  she  related 
what  she  had  endured  and  what  she  was  about  to 
have  done,  told  her  all  her  affiiction  and  ndtery,  the 
fDormuxMd  and  the  gaU!  Her  kind-hearted  friend 
mingied  tears  with  tears,  prewod  the  poor  forsaken- 
one  to  her  heart ;  comforted  her  with  sentences  out 
of  the  hymn-book ;  and  with  the  most  affectionate 
entreaties  conjured  her  to  give  op  her  horrid  purpose, 
for  that  life  was  short,  and  heaven  was  for  ever. 

Maria  had  been  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God :  she 
uow  trembled  at  the  thought  of  her  former  purpose, 
and  followed  her  friend  Harlin,  for  that  was  the  name 
of  her  guardian  angel,  to  her  home  hard  by.  The 
moment  she  entered  the  door  she  sank  down  and  lay 
at  her  full  length,  as  if  only  to  be  motionless  in  a 
place  of  shelter  had  been  the  fulness  of  delight.  As 
when  a  withered  leaf;  that  has  been  long  whirled 
about  by  the  gusts  of  autumn,  is  blown  into  a  cave 
*  or  hollow  tree,  it  stops  suddenly,  and  all  at  once  looks 
the  very  image  of  quiet— such  might  this  poor  orphan 
appear  to  the  eye  of  a  meditative  imagination. 

A  place  of  shelter  she  had  attained,  and  a  friend 
willing  to  comfort  her.  all  that  she  could :  but  the 
noble-hearted  Hariin  was  herself, a  daughter  of  cala- 
mity, one  who  from  year  to  year  must  lie  down  in 
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wearineas  and  rise  up  to  labor;  for  whom  this  world 
provides  no  other  comfort  but  sleep  which  enables 
them  to  fbrget  it;  no  other  physician  but  death, 
which  takes  them  out  of  it !  She  was  married  to  one 
of  the  city  guards,  who.  like  Maria's  father,  had  been 
long  sick  and  bed-ridden.  Him,  herself,  and  two  lit- 
tle children,  she  had  to  maintain  by  washing  and 
charing  ;*  and  sometime  afVer  Maria  had  been  domes- 
ticated mith  them,  Harlin  told  her  that  she  herself 
had  been  once  driven  to  a  desperate  thought  by  the 
cry  of  her  hungry  children,  during  a  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  that  she  had  been  on  the  poin^of  killing 
one  of  the  little  ones,  and  then  surrendering  herself 
into  the  hands  of  justice.  In  this  manner,  she  bad 
conceived,  all  would  be  well  pn>vided  for ;  the  sur- 
viving child  would  be  admitted,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
into  the  Orphan  House,  and  her  husband  into  the 
Hospital ;  while  she.  herself  would  have  atoned  for 
her  act  by  a  public  execution,  and  together  with  the 
child  that  she  had  destroyed,  would  have  passed  into 
a  state  of  bliss.  AH  this  she  related  to  Maria,  and 
those  tragic  ideas  lefl  but  too  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  her  mind.  Weeks  after,  she  herself  re- 
newed the  conversation,  by  expressing  to  her  bene- 
factresB  her  inability  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible 
for  one  human  being  to  take  away  the  life  of  another, 
especially  that  of  an  innocent  little  ^hild.  For  that 
reason,  replied  Harlin,  because  it  was  so  innocent 
and  so  good,  I  wished  to  put  it  out  of  this  wicked 
worid.  Thinkest  thou  then  that  I  would  have  my 
head  cot  off  for  the  sake  of  a  wicked  child  ?  There- 
fore it  was  little  Nan,  that  I  meant  to  have  taken 
with  me,  who,  as  you  see,  is  always  so  sweet  and  pi^ 
tient ;  little  Frank  has  already  his  humors  and  naughty 
tricks,  and  suits  better  for  this  world.  This  was  the 
answer.  Maria  brooded  awhile  over  it  in  silence, 
then  passionafely  snatched  the  children  up  in  her 
arms,  as  if  she  would  protect  them  against  their  own 
mother. 

For  one  whole  year  the  orphan  lived  with  the  sol- 
dier's wife,  and  fay  their  joint  labors  barely  kept  off 
absolute  want.  As  a  little  boy  (almost  a  child  in  sixe, 
though  in.  his  thirteenth  year)  once  told  me  of  him- 
self, as  he  was  guiding  me  up  the  Brocken,  in  the 
Hartz  Forest,  they  had  but  **  Uule  of  that,  of  tahich  a 
great  deal  telU  but  for  little.'*  But  now  came  the  se- 
cond winter,  and  vviih  it  came  bed  times,  a  season  of 
trouble  for  this  poor  and  meritorious  household.  The 
wife  now  fell  sick :  too  constant  and  too  hard  labor, 
too  scanty  and  too  innutritious  food,  had  gradually 
wasted  away  her  strength.  Maria  redoubled  her 
efibns  in  order  to  provide  bread  and  fuel  for  their 
washing  which  they  took  in ;  but  the  task  was  above 
her  powers.  Besides,  she  was  so  timid  and  so  agi- 
tated at  the  sight  of  strangers,  that  sometimes,  with 
the  best  good-will,  she  was  left  without  employment 
One  by  one.  every  article  of  the  least  value  which 
they  possessed  was  sold  off,  eicept  the  bed  on  which 
the  husband  lay.  He  died  just  before  the  approach 
of  spring;  but  about  the  same  time  the  wife  gave 

*  I  am  ifnnrant,  whethor  there  be  anr  clanical  antbority 
fur  this  vford ;  but  I  know  no  other  .word  that  < 
caaiuoal  day  labor  in  the  bonaas  of  others. 
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■gnf  of  ooDvaletcence.  The  pbynciao,  though  al- 
inoit  as  poor  as  hia  patients,  had  been  kind  to  them : 
silver  and  gold  had  he  none,  but  he  occasionally 
brought  a  little  wine,  and  oAen  assured  them  that 
nothing  was  wanting  to  her  perfect  recovery,  but 
bettor  nourishment  and  a  little  winf»  every  day.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  regularly  procured,  and  Uar- 
lin's  spirits  sank,  and  as  her  bodily  pain  left  her  she 
became  more  melancholy,  silent,  and  self-involved. 
And  now  it  was  that  Maria's  mind  was  incessantly 
racked  by  the  frightful  apprehension,  that  her  friend 
might  be  again  meditating  the  accomplishment  of  her 
former  purpose.  She  had  grown  as  paasionately  fond 
of  the  two  childi«n  as  if  she  had  home  them  under 
her  own  heart;  but  the  jeopardy  in  which  she  con- 
ceived her  friend's  taUation  to  stand— Mis  was  her 
predominant  thought  For  all  the  hopes  and  fears, 
which  under  a  hapiner  lot  would  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  objects  of  die  senses,  were  trana- 
ferred,  by  Maria,  to  her  notions  and  images  of  a 
future  state. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  one  bitter  cold  evening, 
Maria  started  up  and  suddenly  left  the  house.  The 
last  monel  of  food  had  been  divided  betwiU  the  two 
children  for  their  breakfast ;  and  for  the  last  hour  or 
more  the  little  boy  had  been  crying  for  hunger, 
while  his  gentler  sister  had  been  hiding  her  face  in 
Maria's  lap,  and  pressing  her  little  body  against  her 
knees,  in  order  by  that  mechanic  pressure  to  dull  the 
aching  from  emptiness.  The  tender-hearted  and  via- 
kMiary  maiden  had  watched  the  mother's  eye,  and 
had  interpreted  several  of  her  sad  and  steady  looks 
according  to  her  preconceived  apprehensions.  She 
had  conceived  all  at  once  the  strange  and  enthusias- 
tic thought,  that  she  would  in  some  way  or  other  ofier 
her  own  soul  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul  of  her 
fiiend.  The  money,  which  had  been  left  in  her  hand, 
flashed  upon  the  eye  of  her  mind,  as  a  single  uncon- 
nected image :  and  faint  with  hunger  and  shivering 
with  cold,  she  sallied  forth  —  in  search  of  guilt! 
Awful  are  the  dispensations  of  the  Supreme,  and  in 
his  severest  judgments  the  hpnd  of  mercy  is  visible. 
It  was  a  night  so  wild  with  wind  and  rain,  or  rather 
nin  and  snow  mixed  together,  that  a  famished  wolf 
would  have  stayed  in  his  cave,  and  listened  to  a  howl 
more  fearful  than  his  own.  Forlorn  Maria!  thou 
wert  kneeling  in  pious  simplicity  at  the  grave  of  thy 
fiither,  and  thou  becamest  the  prey  of  a  monster! 
Iimocent  thou  wert  and  without  guilt  didst  thou  re- 
main. Now  thou  goest  forth  of  thy  own  accord — but 
God  will  have  pity  on  thee!  Poor  bewildered  inno- 
cent! in  thy  spotless  imagination  dwelt  no  distinct 
conception  of  the  evil  which  thou  wentest  forth  to 
brave !  To  save  the  soul  of  thy  friend  was  the  dream 
of  thy  feverish  brain,  and  thou  wert  again  appre- 
hended as  an  outcast  of  shameless  sensuality,  at  the 
moment  when  thy  too  spiritualized  fancy  was  busied 
with  the  glorified  forms  of  thy  fiiend  and  of  her  little 
ones  interceding  for  thee  at  the  throne  of  the  Re- 


At  this  moment  her  perturbed  fancy  suddenly  sug- 
gested to  her  a  new  mean  for  t}ie  accomplishment  of 
her  purpose :  and  she  replied  to  the  nigbt-Wratch,  who 


with  a  brutal  laugh  bade  her  expect  on  the  ■—iwii 
the  unmanly  punishment,  which  lo  the  disgrace  of 
human  nature  the  laws  of  Protestant  stales  (alas! 
even  those  of  our  own  country,)  inflict  on  female  va- 
grants, that  she  came  to  deliver  herself  up  as  aa 
infanticide.  She  was  mstantly  taken  before  the  mag- 
istrste,  through  as  wild  and  pUdtu  a  Mionm.  as  ever 
pelted  on  a  houseless  head!  through  as  black  and 
"tyrannoua  a  nigfu^"  as  over  aided  the  woriungs  of  a 
heated  brain !  Here  she  confessed  that  ahe  had  beei 
deUvered  of  an  infant  by  the  soldier's  wife,  Hariin. 
that  she  deprived  it  of  life  in  the  prssenoe  of  Hariin. 
and  according  to  a  plan  preconcerted  with  her,  and 
that  Hariin  had  buried  it  somewhere  in  the  wood,  but 
where  she  knew  not  During  this  stnnge  tale  she 
appeared  to  listen  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  aatisfrc- 
tion,  to  the  howling  <^  the  wind ;  and  never  anre 
could  a  confession  of  real  guilt  have  been  aocoia- 
panied  by  a  more  dreadfully  appropriate  muaic  At 
the  moment  of  her  apprehension  she  had  formed  the 
scheme  of  helping  her  friend  out  of  the  world  in  a 
state  of  innocence.  When  the  soldier's  widow  wss 
confronted  with  the  orphan,  and  the  latter  had  re> 
peated  her  confession  to  her  face,  HarUn  anawered  in 
these  words,  "For  God's  sake,  Maria!  how  have  I 
cl^rved  this  of  tlufT'  Tlien  turning  to  the  magis- 
tr^,  said,  **  I  know  nothing  of  this."  This  waa  the 
sole  answer  which  she  gave,  and  not  another  vrocd 
could  they  extort  from  her.  The  instrumeota  of  tor- 
ture were  brought,  and  Hariin  was  warned,  that  if 
she  did  not  confess  of  her  ovm  accord,  the  truth 
ux>uld  be  immediately  forced  from  her.  This  menare 
convulsed  Maria  Schoning  withafinght:  her  inten- 
tion had  been  to  emancipate  herself  and  her  frieod 
from*a  life  of  unmixed  suflering,  without  the  crime 
of  suicide  in  either,  and  with  no  guilt  at  all  on  the 
part  of  her  friend.  The  thought  of  her  friend's  being 
put  to  the  torture  had  not  occurred  to  her.  Wildly 
and  eagerly  she  pressed  her  friend's  hands,  already 
bound  in  preparation  for  the  torture— ahe  |nas>d 
them  in  agony  between  her  own,  and  aaid  to  her, 
"Anna!  cenfess  it!  Anna,  dear  Anna!  it  will  then 
be  well  with  all  of  us!  and  Frank  and  little  Nan 
will  be  put  into  the  Orphan  House !  Maria's  scheme 
now  passed,  like  a  flash  of  lighming  through  the  wi- 
dow's mind,  she  acceded  to  it  at  once,  kissed  Maria 
repeatedly,  and  then  serenely  turning  her  face  to  the 
judge,  acknowledged  that  she  had  added  to  the  guilt 
by  so  obstinate  a  denial,  that  all  her  friend  had  aaid. 
had  been  true,  save  only  that  she  .had  thrown  the 
dead  inf&nl  into  the  river,  and  not  buried  it  in  the 
wood. 

They  were  both  committed  to  prison,  and  as  they 
both  persevered  in  their  common  confession,  the  pto- 
cess  was  soon  made  out  and  the  condemnation  fol- 
lowed the  trial:  and  the  sentence,  by  which  they 
were  both  to  be  beheaded  with  the  sword,  was  onief 
ed  to  be  put  in  force  on  the  next  day  but  one.  On  the 
morning  of  the  execution,  the  delinquents  were 
brought  together,  in  order  that  they  might  be  recon- 
ciled with  each  other,  and  join  in  common  prayer  for 
forgiveness  of  their  common  guilt. 

But  now  Marians  thoughts  took  another  torn.  Tbfb 
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idea  that  her  beoefactraaa,  that  so  very  good  a  wo- 
mail,  ehoald  be  violently  put  out  of  life,  and  this  with 
an  infamy  on  hor  name  which  would  ciii^  for  ever 
to  the  little  orphans,  overpowered  her.  Her  own  ex- 
cessive desire  to  die  scarcely  prevented  her  from  dis- 
covering the  whole  plan;  and  when  HarUn  was  left 
alone  with  her,  and  she  saw  her  friend's  calm  and 
effi)ctionate  look,  her  fortitude  was  dissolved :  ^e 
burst  into  a  loud  and  passionate  weeping,  and  throw- 
ing herself  into  her  friend's  arms,  with  convulsive 
sobs  she  entreated  her  forgivenees.  Uarlin  pressed 
the  poor  agonized  girl  to  her  arms ;  like  a  tender  mo- 
ther, she  kissed  and  fondled  her  wet  cheeks,  and  in 
the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  tones  assured  her,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  forgive.  On  the  contrary,  she 
was  her  greatest  benefactress  and  the  instrament  of 
God's  goodneas  to  remove  her  at  once  irom  a  misera- 
ble world  and  firom  the  temptation  of  committing  a 
heavy  crime.  In  vain !  Her  repeated  promises  that 
she  would  answer  before  God  for  them  both,  could 
not  pacify  the  tortured  conscience  of  Maxia,  till  at 
length  the  presence  of  a  clergyman  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  receiving  the  sacrament  occasioned  the  wi- 
dow to  address  her  thus— *' See,  Maria!  this  is  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  takes  away  all  sin! 
Let  us  partake  together  of  this  holy  repast  with  full 
trust  in  God  and  joyful  hope  of  our  approaching  hap- 
piness." These  words  of  comfort,  uttered  with  cheer- 
ing tones,  and  accompanied  with  a  look  of  inexpressi- 
ble tenderness  and  serenity,  brought  back  peace  for 
a  while  to  her  firoubled  spirit  They  communicated 
together,  and  on  parting,  the  magnanimous  woman 
once  more  embraodd  her  young  friend :  then  stretch- 
ing her  htod  toward  Heaven,  said,  "  Be  tranquil,  Ma- 
ria! by  to-morrow  morning  we  are  there,  and  all  our 
•onowB  stay  here  behind  us." 

I  hasten  to  the  scene  of  execution :  for  I  anticipate 
my  reader's  feelings  in  the  exhaustion  of  my  own 
heart.  Serene  and  with  unaltered  countenance  the 
lofty-minded  Harlin  heard  the  strokes  of  the  death- 
fllbll,  stood  before  the  scaflbid  while  the  staff  was  bro- 
ken over  her,  and  at  length  ascended  ihe  steps,  all 
with  a  steadiness  and  tranquillity  of  manner  which 
was  not  more  distant  from  fear  than  from  deHance 
and  bravado.  Altogether  diflerent  was  the  state  of 
poor  Maria :  with  shattered  nerves  and  an  agonizing 
conscience  that  incessantly  accused  her  as  the  mur- 
deress of  her  friend,  she  did  not  walk  but  staggered 
towards  the  scaftbld,  and  stumbled  up  the  steps. 
While  Harlin,  who  went  first,  at  every  step  turned 
her  head  round  and  still  whispered  to  her,  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven* — '*  but  a  few  minates,  Maria !  and 
we  are  there !"  On  the  scaffold  she  again  bade  her 
farewell,  again  repeating,  "Dear  Maria!  but  one 
minute  now,  and  we  are  together  with  God."  But 
when  she  knelt  down  and  her  neck  was  bared  for 
ike  stroke,  the  unhappy  girl  lost  all  selPcjimmand,  and 
with  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek  she  bade  them  hold 
and  not  murder  the  innocent.  **  She  is  innocent!  I 
have  home  false  witness !  I  alone  am  the  murderess!" 
She  rolled  herself  now  at  the  feet  of  the  executioner, 
^nd  now  at  those  of  the  cleigyman,  and  om^ured 


them  to  stop  the  execution :  that  the  whole  story  had 
been  invented  by  herself;  that  she  had  never  brought 
forth,  much  less  destroyed  an  infiint;  that  for  her 
friend's  sake  she  had  made  this  discovery ;  that  for 
herself  she  wished  to  die,  and  would  die  gladly,  tf* 
they  would  take  away  her  friend,  and  promise  to  free 
her  soul  from  the  drradful  agony  of  having  murdered 
her  friend  by  folse  wiUiess.  The  executioner  asked 
Harlin,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  what  Maria  Scho- 
ning  had  said.  The  Heroine  answered  with  mani- 
fest reluctance:  *'most  assuredly  she  has  said  the 
truth :  I  confessed  myself  guilty,  because  I  wished  to 
die  and  thought  it  best  for  both  of  us:  and  now  that 
my  hope  is  on  the  moment  of  it*  accomplishment,  I 
cannot  be  supposed  to  declare  myself  innocent  for 
the  sake  of  savmg  my  life— but  any  wretchedness  is 
to  be  endured  rather  than  that  poor  creature  shouM 
be  hurried  out  of  the  vrorld  in  a  state  of  despair.** 

The  outcry  of  the  attending  populace  prevailed  to 
suspend  the  execution:  a  report  was  sent  to  the  as- 
sembled magistrates,  and  in  the  mean  time  one  of  the 
priests  reproached  the  widow  in  bitter  words  for  her 
former  false  confession.  "  What,"  she  replied  stern- 
ly, but  without  anger,  "  what  could  the  truth  have 
availed  ?  Before  I  perceived  my  friend's  purpose  I 
did  deny  it :  my  assurance  was  pronounced  an  impu- 
dent lie :  I  was  already  bound  for  the  torture,  and  so 
bound  that  the  sinews  of  my  hands  started,  and  one 
of  their  worships  in  the  large  white  peruke,  threaten- 
ed that  he  would  have  me  stretched  till  the  sun  shone 
through  me!  and  that  then  I  should  cry  out.  Yes, 
when  it  was  too  late."  The  priest  was  hard-hearted 
or  superstitious  enough  to  continuehis  reproofs,  to 
which  the  noble  woman  condescended  no  further  an- 
swer. The  other  clergyman,  however,  was  both 
more  rational  and  more  humane.  He  succeeded  in 
silencing  his  colleague,  and  the  former  half  of  the 
long  hour,  which  the  magistmtes  took  in  making 
speeches  on  the  improbcJfilily  of  the  ,lale  instead  of 
re-examining  the  culprits  in  person,  he  employed  in 
gaining  from  the  widow  a  coimocted  account  of  all 
the  circumstances,  and  in  Ustening  occasionally  to 
Maria's  passionate  descriptions  of  all  her  friend's 
goodness  and  magnanimity.  For  she  had  gained  an 
influx  of  life  and  spirit  from  the  assurance  in  her 
mind,  both  that  sho  had  now  rescued  Harlin  from 
death  and  was  about  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  her  pur 
pose  by  her  own  execution.  For  the  latter  half  of 
the  time  the  clergyman  remained  in  silence,  lost  in 
thought,  and  momently  expecting  the  return  of  the 
messenger.  All  which  during  the  deep  silence  of 
this  interval  could  be  heard,  was  one  exclamation  of 
JUarlin  to  her  unhappy  friend — *'  Oh,  Maria !  Maria ! 
couldst  thou  have  kept  up  thy  courage  but  for  ano- 
ther minute,  we  should  have  been  now  in  heaven! 
The  messenger  came  back  with  an  order  from  the 

magistrates to  proceed  with  the  execution !  With 

re-animated  countenance  Harlin  placed  her  neck  on 
the  block,  and  her  head  was  severed  from  her  body 
amid  a  general  shriek  from  the  crowd.  The  execu- 
tioner fainted  tdtet  the  blow,  and  the  under-haogman 
was  ordered  to  take  his  place.  He  was  not  wanted. 
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Bluia  was  already  gone :  her  body  was  ibiind  as  cold 
M  if  she  had  been  dead  for  some  houn.  The  fl<lwer 
had  been  snapped  in  the  storm,  before  the  scythe  of 
▼iolen<;e  could  oome  near  it 


ESSAY  II. 


The  Hittory  of  TiaiM  rapremoteth  the  mecnittide  of  actioni 
and  ihe  public  faces  or  doportment  of  penom,  nnd  pMitcih 
orrr  in  Mlence  the  Mnaller  punaffae  and  motiona  of  men 
and  matters.  Bui  such  being  the  workmanship  of  God. 
that  be  doth  hang  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  smallest 
wuee.  maxima  e  minimia  suspeodens :  ii  eorors  th«>rprorc  to 
paai,  that  Histories  do  rather  set  forth  the  pomp  of  business 
than  the  tnie  and  inward  resorts  thereof.  But  Lives,  if 
thef  be  well  written,  propounding  to  theweloct  a  person 
to  repregent  \n  whom  actions  both  greater  and  »maller,  pub- 
lic and  priTate,  have  a  commixture,  mnst  of  necrssity  con- 
tain a  mora  trae,  native,  and  liveir  representation. 

LORD  BACON. 


Mankind  in  general  are  so  Utile  in  the  habit  of 
looking  steadily  at  their  own  meaning,  or  of  weighing 
the  words  by  which  they  express  if,  that  the  writer, 
who  is  careful  lo  do  Wh,  will  sometimes  mislead  his 
raaden  through  the  very  excellence  which  qualifies 
him  to  be  their  instructor:  and  this  with  no  other 
fiiult  on  his  part,  than  the  modest  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing in  those,  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  an  intel- 
lect as  watchful  as  his  own.  The  inattentive  Reader 
adopts  as  unconditionally  true,  or  perhaps  rails  at  his 
Author  for  having  stated  as  such,  what  upon  exami- 
nation would  be  found  to  have  been  duly  limited,  and 
would  BO  have  been  ufiderstood,  if  opaque  spots  and 
fiilae  refractions  were  as  rare  in  the  mental  as  in  the 
bodily  eye.  The  motto,  for  instance,  to  this  Paper 
has  more  than  once  served  as  an  excuse  and  authori- 
ty for  huge  volumes  of  biographical  minotis,  which 
randers  the  real  character  almost  invisible,  like  clouds 
of  dust  on  a  portrait,  or  the  counterfeit  frankincense 
which  smoke-blacks  the  favorite  idol  of  a  Catholic 
village.  Yet  Lord  Bacon,  by  the  words  which  I  have 
marked  in  italics,  evidently  confines  the  Biographer 
to  such  facts  as  are  either  susceptible  of  some  useful 
general  inference,  or  tend  to  illustrate  those  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  subject  of  them  from  ordinary  ' 
men;  while  the  passage  in  general  was  meant  to 
guard  the  Historian  against  considering,  as  trifles,  all  i 
that  might  appear  so  to  those  who  recognize  no  groat- ' 
IMSB  in  the  mind,  and  can  conceive  no  dignity  in  any 
incident,  which  does  not  act  on  their  senses  by  its  ex- 
ternal accompaniments.  Things  apparently  insignifi- 
cant are  recommended  to  our  notice,  not  for  their 
own  sokes,  but  for  their  bearings  or  influences  on  I 
things  of  importance ;  in  other  words,  when  they  are 
insignificant  in  appearance  only.  I 

An  inquisitiveness  into  the  minutest  circumstances  I 
and  casual  sayings  of  eminent  contemporaries,  is  in- 
deed quite  ncUural ;  but  so  are  all  our  follies,  and  the  ' 
more  natural  they  are.  the  more  caution  should  we  i 
exert  in  guarding  against  them.  To  scribble  trifles  ' 
even  on  the  perishable  glass  of  an  inn  window,  is  the  ! 


mark  of  an  idler ;  but  to  engrave  them  on  the  na^ 
ble  monument,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  depart 
Great,  is  something  worse  than  idleness.  Hie  spin: 
of  genuine  Biography  is  in  nothing  more  conspicuottt, 
than  in  the  firmness  with  which  it  withatands  the 
cravings  of  worthless  curiosity,  as  distinguiahed  fron 
the  thirat  after  useful  knowledge.  For.  in  the  fim 
place,  such  anecdotes  as  derive  their  whole  and  role 
interest  from  the  great  name  of  the  penon  concern- 
ing whom  they  are  related,  and  neither  illoatraie  iu 
general  character  nor  his  particular  actions,  wo>jLj 
scarcely  have  been  noticed  or  remembered  excepc  b? 
men  of  wcik  minds ;  it  is  not  unlikely  therefore,  that 
they  were  misapprehended  at  the  time,  and  it  ia  nr< 
probable  that  they  have  been  related  oa  incorrect'>f 
as  they  were  noticed  injudiciously.  Nor  are  the  coc- 
sequences  of  such  garrulous  Biography  merely  nega- 
tive. For  as  insignificant  stories  can  derive  no  mi 
respectability  from  the  eminence  of  the  peraoo  who 
happens  to  be  the  subject  of  them,  but  rather  an  ad- 
ditional deformity  of  disproportion,  they  are  apt  lo 
have  their  insipidity  seasoned  by  the  same  bad  pas- 
sions that  accompany  the  habit  of  gossiping  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  the  misapprehension  of  weak  men  meetii^ 
with  the  mifinterpretations  of  malignant  men.  have 
not  seldom  formed  the  ground  of  the  moat  grierofa 
calumnies.  In  the  second  place,  these  trifles  are  snb- 
versive  of  the  great  end  of  Biography,  which  is  to  fix 
the  attention,  and  to  interest  the  feelings,  of  men  on 
those  qualities  and  actions  which  have  made  a  pam- 
colar  life  worthy  of  being  recorded.  It  ia,  no  doubi. 
the  duty  of  an  honest  Biographer,  to  portray  the  pro- 
minent imperfections  as  well  as  excellencies  of  Ms 
Hero ,'  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  this  can  h* 
deemed  an  excuse  for  heaping  together  a  multitude 
of  particulars,  which  can  prove  nothing  of  any  man 
that  might  not  have  been  safely  taken  for  granted  of 
all  men.  In  the  present  age  (emphatically  the  age 
of  personality !)  there  are  more  than  ordinary  mobves 
for  withholding  all  encouragement  from  this  mania 
of  busying  oureelves  with  the  names  of  othera,  whi^ 
is  still  more  alarming  as  a  symptom,  than  it  is  trooUe- 
some  as  a  disease.  The  Reader  must  be  still  less  ac> 
quainted  with  contemporary  literature  than  myself— 
a  case  not  likely  to  occur— if  he  needs  me  to  infurta 
him,  that  there  are  men,  who  trading  in  the  silHesc 
anecdotes,  in  unprovoked  abtise  af>d  senseless  eakv 
gy,  think  themselves  nevertheless  employed  bod) 
worthily  and  honorably,  if  only  all  this  be  done  *■  n 
ffood  get  iermg,**  and  from  the  press,  and  of  public  rh> 
recters:  a  class  which  has  increased  so  rapidly  of 
late,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  discover  what  cha- 
racters are  to  be  considered  as  private.  Alas!  if 
these  wretched  misusen  of  language,  and  the  meant 
of  giving  wings  to  thought,  the  means  of  multiplyni? 
the  presence  of  an  individual  mind,  hod  ever  knomTi. 
hnw  great  a  thing  the  possession  of  any  one  siroplr 
truth  is,  and  how  mean  a  thing  a  mere  fiict  is.  etce  t 
as  seen  in  the  light  of  some  comprehensiTe  trath :  il  - 
they  had  but  once  experienced  the  unborrowed  com- 
placency, the  inward  independence,  the  home-bred 
strength,  with  which  every  clear  conception  of  the 
reason  is  accompanied :  they  would  shrink  from  their 
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own  pagM  M  at  the  raiDembrence  of  a  crime.  For  a 
crime  it  it,  (and  the  man  who  hesitates  in  pronounc- 
ing it  each,  must  be  ignorant  of  what  mankind  owe 
to  books,  what  he  himself  owes  to  them  in  spite  of 
his  ignorance)  thus  to  introduce  the  spirit  of  vulgar 
scandal  and  penonal  inquietude  into  the  Closet  and 
the  Library,  environing  with  evil  passions  the  very 
Sanctuaries,  to  which  we  should  flee  for  refuge  from 
them!  For  to  what  do  these  Publications  appeal, 
whether  they  present  themselves  as  Biography  or  as 
anonymous  Criticism,  but  to  the  same  (eelings  which 
the  Bcandal-bearen  and  time-killers  of  ordinary  life 
seek  to  gratify  io  themselves  and  their  listeners? 
And  both  the  authors  and  admirers  of  such  publica- 
tions, in  what  respect  are  they  less  truants  and  desert- 
ers from  their  own  hearts,  and  from  their  appointed 
task  of  undentanding  and  amending  them,  than  the 
moHt  garrulous  female  Chronicler,  of  the  goings-on 
of  yesterday  in  the  families  of  her  neighbon  and 
townsfolk  f 

The  FaiXND  has  reprinted  the  following  Biograph- 
ical sketch,  partly  indeed  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
the  means  of  introducing  to  the  Reader's  knowledge, 
in  case  he  shouM  not  have  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  them  already,  two  of  the  most  interesting  bio- 
graphical Works  in  our  language,  both  ibr  the  weight 
of  the  matter,  and  the  tncuriosa  felicitas  of  the  style. 
I  refer  to  Roger  North's  Exomen,  and  the  Life  of  his 
brother,  the  Lord  Chancellor  North.  The  pages  are 
all  alive  with  the  genuine  idioms  of  our  mother- 
tongue. 

.\  fastidious  taste,  it  is  tine,  will  find  offence  in  the 
occasional  vulgarisms,  or  what  we  now  call  dang^ 
which  not  a  few  of  our  writers,  shortly  after  the  Re- 
storation of  Charies  the  Second,  seem  to  have  affect- 
ed ^  a  mark  of  loyalty.  These  instances,  however, 
are  but  a  trifling  drawback.  They  are  not  sought  fort 
as  is  too  often  and  too  plainly  done  by  L'Estrange, 
Collyer,  Tom  Brown,  and  their  imitators.  North 
never  goes  out  of  his  way  either  to  seek  them  or  to 
avoid  them;  and  in  the  main  his  hmguage  gives  us 
the  very  nerve,  pulse,  and  sinew  of  a  hearty,  healthy 
converaational  English. 

This  is  The  Feicnd's  first  reason  for  the  insertion 
of  this  Extract    His  other  and  principal  motive  may 
be  found  in  the  kindly,  good-tempered  spirit  of  the  1 
passage.    But  instead  of  troubling  the  Reader  with  ' 
the  painful  contrast  which  so  many  raooUection^  force  . 
on  my  own  feelings,  I  will  refer  the  charBCtermakeis 
of  the  present  day  to  the  Letters  of  Erasmus  and  Sir  ! 
Thomas  More  to  Martin  Dorpius,  that  are  commonly  ' 
annexed  to  the  Encomium  Morin;  and  then  for  a  ' 
practical  comment  on  the  just  and  afiecting  senti- 
ments of  these  two  great  men,  to  the  works  of  Roger 
North,  as  proofs  how  alone  nn  English  scholar  and 
gentleman  will  permit  himself  to  delineate  his  con- 
temporaries even  under  the  strongest  prejudices  of 
party  spirit,  and  though  employed  on  the  coarsest  sub- 
jects.   A  coaner  subject  than  h.  C.  J.  Saunders  can- 
not well  be  imagined ;  nor  does  North  use  his  colors 
■  with  a  sparing  or  very  delicate  band.    And  yet  the 
final  imprassion  is  that  of  kiodnesi. 


EXTRACT  FROM   NORTH  8   EXAMXN. 

Thk  Lord  Chief  Justice  Saunden  succeeded  in  the 
room  of  Pemberton.  His  character,  and  his  begin- 
ning were  equally  strange.  He  was  at  first  no  better 
than  a  poor  boy,  if  not  a  parish-lbnndling,  without 
knowing  parents  -or  relations.  He  had  found  a  way 
to  live  by  obsequiousness  in  Clement's  Inn,  as  I  re- 
member, and  courting  the  attorneys'  clerks  for  scraps. 
The  extraordinary  observance  and  diligence  of  the 
boy,  made  the  society  willing  to  do  him  good.  He 
appeared  very  ambitious  to  learn  to  write,  and  one  of 
the  attorneys  got  a  board  knocked  up  at  a  window  on 
the  top  of  a  stair-case ;  and  that  was  his  desk,  where 
he  sat  and  wrote  after  copies  of  court,  and  other  hands 
the  clerks  gave  him.  He  made  himself  so  expert  a 
writer  that  \fe  took  in  business,  and  earned  some 
pence  by  hackney-wriiing.-  And  thus  by  degrees  he 
pushed  his  faculties  and  fell  to  forms,  and  by  books 
that  were  lent  him,  became  an  exquisite  entertaining 
clerk ;  and  by  the  same  course  of  improvement  of  hinh 
self,  an  able  counsel,  first  in  special  pleading,  then  at 
large :  afler  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  had  practice  ia 
the  King's  Bench  Court  equal  with  any  there.  As 
to  his  person  he  was  very  corpulent  and  beastly,  a 
mere  lump  of  morbid  flesh.  He  used  to  say,  by  his 
troggSt  (such  an  humorous  way  of  talking  he  aflbd- 
ed)  none  could  say  he  wanted  issue  of  his  body,  fcr 
he  had  nine  in  his  back.  He  was  a  fetid  mass,  that 
oflfended  his  neighbor^  at  the  bar  in  the  sharpest  de- 
gree. Those  whose  ill-fortune  it  was  to  slaod  near 
him,  were  confessors,  and  in  the  summer  time,  aimort 
martyrs.  This  hateful  decay  of  his  carcase  came 
upon  him  by  continual  sottishness ;  for  to  say  nothing 
of  brandy,  he  was  seldom  without  a  pot  of  ale  at  his 
nose,  or  near  him.  That  exercise  was  all  that  he 
used ;  the  rest  of  his  life  was  sitting  at  his  desk  or  pip- 
ing at  home ;  and  that  home  was  a  tailor's  house,  in 
Butcher  Row,  called  his  lodging,  and  the  man's  wife 
was  his  nurse  or  worse ;  but  by  virtue  of  his  money, 
of  which  he  had  made  little  account,  though  he  got 
a  great  deal,  he  soon  became  master  of  the  family ; 
and  being  no  changeling  he  never  removed,  but  was 
true  to  his  friends,  and  they  to  him  to  the  last  hoar  of 
his  life.  So  much  for  his  persop  and  education.  As 
for  his  pans,  none  had  them  more  lively  than  he ;  wit 
and  repartee  in  an  affected  rusticity  were  natural  to 
him.  He  was  ever  ready  apd  never  at  a  loss;  and 
none  came  so  near  as  he  to  be  a  match  for  sergeant 
Mainerd.  His  great  dexterity  was  in  the  art  of  sp»> 
dal  pleading,  and  he  would  Uty  snares  that  often 
caught  his  superiors  who  were  not  aware  of  his  trapse 
And  he  was  so  fond  of  success  for  his  clients,  that  ra- 
ther than  fail,  he  would  set  the  coort  with  a  trick; 
for  which  he  met.  sometimes,  with  a  reprimand  which 
he  wt>uld  ward  off,  so  that  no  one  was  much  oflfi»nded 
with  him.  But  Hales  could  not  bear  his  irrrgularily 
of  life;  and  for  that,  and  siwpicion  of  his  tricks,  used 
to  bear  hard  upon  him  in  the  court  But  no  ill-usage 
from  the  bench  was  too  hard  for  his  hold  of  business^ 
being  such  as  scarce  pny  could  do  but  himself  With 
all  this  be  had  a  goodoMs  of  nature  and  dispositioii  ia 
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•0  great  a  degree,  that  he  may  be  deservedly  styled 
a  Philfinihrope.  He  was  a  very  Silenus  to  the  boys, 
as  in  this  place  I  may  term  the  students  of  the  law, 
to  make  them  merry  whenever  they  had  a  mind  to  it 
He  had  "taothing  of  rigid  or  austere  in  him.  If  any 
near  him  at  ihe  bar  grumbled  at  his  stench,  he  ever 
converted  the  complaint  into  content  and  laughing 
with  the  abundance  of  his  wiL  As  to  his  ordinaiy 
dealing,  he  was  as  honest  as  the  driven  snow  was 
white ;  and  why  not,  having  no  regard  for  money,  or 
desire  to  be  rich  7  And  for  good-nature  and  conde- 
scension there  was  not  his  fellow.  I  have  seen  him 
for  houn  and  half-hours  together,  before  the  court  sat, 
stand  at  the  bar,  with  an  audience  of  Students  over 
against  him,  putting  of  cases,  and  debating  so  as  suit- 
ed their  capacities,  and  encouraged  their  industry. 
And  so  in  the  Temple,  he  seldom  moved  without  a 
parcel  of  youths  hanging  about  him,  and  he  merry 
and  jesting  with  them.    , 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  this  man  was 
never  cut  out  to  be  a  Presbyter,  or  any  thing  that  is 
severe  and  crabbed.  In  no  time  did  he  lean  to  fac- 
tion, but  did  his  business  without  offence  to  any.  He 
put  off  officious  talk  of  government  or  politics  with 
jeslB,  and  so  made  his  wit  a  catholicon  or  shield  to 
cover  all  hii  weak  places  or  infirmities.  When  the 
court  fell  into  a  steady  course  of  using  the  law  against 
all  kinds  of  offenders,  this  man  was  taken  into  the 
king*s  business;  and  had  the  part  of  dnwing,  and 
perusal  of  almost  all  indictments  and  informations 
that  were  then  to  be'  prosecuted,  with  the  pleadings 
thereon,  if  any  were  special ;  and  he  had  the  settling 
of  the  large  pleadings  in  the  quo  Warranto  against 
London.  His  Lordship  had  no  sort  of  conversation 
with  him  but  in  the  way  of  business  and  at  the  bar ; 
but  once,  ailer  he  was  in  the  king's  business,  he 
dined  with  his  Lordship,  and  no  more.  And  there 
he  showed  another  qualification  he  had  acquired,  and 
that  was  to  play  jigs  upon  an  harpsichonJ ;  having 
taught  himself  with  the  opportunity  of  an  old  virginal 
of  his  landlady's;  but  in  such  a  manner,  not  for  de- 
lect, but  figure,  as  to  see  him  were  a  jest  The  king 
observing  him  to  be  of  a  free  disposition,  loyal, 
fHendly,  and  without  greediness  or  guile,  thought  of 
'  him  to  be  Chief  Justice  to  the  King's  Bench  at  that 
nice  time.  And  the  ministry  could  not  but  approve 
of  it  So  great  a  weight  was  then  at  slske,  as  oonM 
not  be  trusted  to  men  of  doubtful  principles,  or  such 
as  anything  might  tempt  to  desert  them.  While  he 
sac  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  ho  gave  the  rule 
10  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  lawyers.  But  his 
coarse  of  life  was  so  different  from  what  it  had  been, 
his  business  incessant  and  withal  crabbed ;  and  his 
diet  and  exercise  changed,  that  the  constitution  of 
his  body,  or  heed  rather,  could  not  sustain  it,  and  he 
fell  into  an  apoplexy  and  palsy,  which  numbed  his 
pans;  and  he  never  recovered  the  strength  of  them. 
He  outlived  the  judgment  in  the  quo  Warranto ;  but 
was  not  present  otherwise  than  by  sending  his  opinion 
by  one  of  the  judges,  to  be  for  the  king,  who  at  the 
pronouncing  of  judgment,  declared  it  to  the  court 
OMordiHgly,  which  is  frequently  done  in  like  cases. 


ESSAY  III. 


Proiode  si  videbitST.  ftasrsnt  iili  bm  ktrmMnfiB  i 
eaan  luiiws,  sat  si  aalint.  eqoitssM  in  i 
Nam  qua  tsndem  Ml  iaiqaiUi,  com  oaini  TtUs  i 
warn  liiHiu  coneedamiw,  ftudi'is  Dollum  omnino  losun  po- 
miUere;  maxime  si  ito  tmcteDtur  ludkra,  at  ex  his  ali- 
qasodo  pins  fnif is  referat  ledo^  aon  onmioo  naris  obaM 
qoaoi  ez  qaorundan  letrieia  ae  ipleDdidiB  arsonoatis. 

EEASMI,  Prttf.  ad  Mmr.  Em. 

TroMtlatwn.'-Thef  nay  pieteod.  if  they  like,  that  I  ao^ 
nraelf  with  plariof  P(n  aod  6ooM,.or.  if  iher  pnfta  s. 
eqaitaase  in  araodine  lonfa.  that  I  ride  Ibe  eock-faona  aa 
mr  rrandani'i  cratch.  But  wherein,  I  pray,  conaiau  ihi 
Dnfaimesi  or  impropriety,  when  ererr  trade  and  pinfiiMiw 
if  alkiwed  its  own  spot  and  travnty.  in  eztaodioff  the  ana 
permiMion  to  literature :  e^weiaUy  if  Iriflaa  aaa  aa  1 
that  a  reader  of  tolerable  qnicknen  may  oecaaion 
rive  more  food  for  profitable  refleetioo  than  from  i 
work  of  fraod  or  gloomy  artameotl 


Irus,  the  forlorn  Irus,  whose  nourishment  cob* 
sisted  in  bread  and  water,  whose  clothing  of  one  ta^ 
tered  mantle,  and  whose  bed  of  an  arm-foil  of  straw, 
this  same  Irus,  by  a  rapid  transition  of  fortone,  be- 
came the  most  prosperous  mortal  under  the  son.  It 
pleased  the  Gods  to  snatch  him  at  once  oat  of  tfas 
dust,  and  to  place  him  by  the  side  of  princes.  Ha 
beheld  himself  in  the  possession  of  incalculable  trea- 
sures. His  palace  excelled  even  the  temple  of  the 
gods  in  the  pomp  of, its  ornaments;  his  least  aamptn- 
•ous  clothing  was  of  purple  and  gold,  and  his  taUs 
might  well  have  been  named  the  compendium  of 
luxury,  the  summary  of  all  that  the  voluptuoos  inge- 
nuity of  men  had  invented  for  the  gratificatioa  of  the 
paUite.  A  numerous  train  of  admiring  dependantt 
followed  him  at  every  step:  those  to* whom  hs 
vouchsafed  a  gracious  kwk,  were  esteemed  already 
in  the  high  road  of  forttme,  and  the  favored  individ- 
ual who  wa.^  permitted  to  kiss  his  hand,  appeared  to 
be  the  object  of  common  envy.  The  name  of  Iras 
sounding  in*  his  ears  an  unwelcome  memento  and 
perpetual  reproach  of  his  former  poverty,  he  for  this 
reason  named  himself  Cerannius,  or  the  Lightning- 
Basher,  and  the  whole  people  celebrated  this  apleodid 
change  of  title  by  public  rejoicings.  Hie  poet  who 
a  few  yean  ago  had  personified  poverty  itself  nnder 
his  formiBr  imme  of  Irus,  now  made  a  discovery  which 
had  till  that  moment  remained  a  profound  secret  bat 
was  now  received  by  all  with  implicit  foith  and 
vrarmest  approbation.  Jupiter,  fonooth,  bad  beoone 
enamored  of  the  mother  oC  Ceraunios,  and  assumed 
the  form  of  a  mortal  in  order  to  enjoy  her  love. 
Henceforward  they  erected  altars  to  him,  they  swore 
by  his  name,  and  the  priests  discovered  in  the  entrails 
of  the  sacrificial  victim,  that  the  great  CERAumrs, 
this  worthy  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the  sole  pillar  of  the 
western  worid.  Toxaris,  his  former  neighbor,  a 
man  whom  good  fortune,  imweoried  industry,  and 
rational  frugality,  had  placed  among  the  richest  citi- 
zens, became  the  first  victim  of  the  pride  of  this  new 
demi-god.  In  the  time  of  his  poverty,  Irut  had  re- 
pined at  bis  luck  and  prosperity,  and  irritable  froa 
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distran  and  envy,  had  oonceiTed  that  Tonra  had 
looked  contemptuoiuly  on  him;  and  now  was  the 
time  that  Ceraunius  would  make  him  feel  the  power 
of  him  whose  lather  grasped  the  thunder-bolt.  Three 
advocates,  newly  admitted  into  the  recently  estab- 
lished Older  of  the  Cygnet  gave  evidence  that  Toxbp 
aiis  had  denied  the  gods,  committed  peculations  on 
the  sacred  Treasury,  and  increased  his  treasure  by 
acta  of  sacrilege.  He  was  hurried  off  to  prison  and 
sentenced  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  his  wealth 
OGofiscated  to  the  use  of  Cerannius,  the  earthly  je- 
preeentative  of  the  deities.  Ceraunius  now  found 
nothing  wanting  to  his  felicity  but  a  bride  worthy  of 
his  rank  and  blooming  honors.  The  most  illustrious 
of  the  land  were  cgandidates  for  his  alliance.  Eu- 
phorbia, the  daughter  of  the  noble  Austrins,  was 
honored  with  his  final  choice.  To  nobility  of  birth 
nature  had  added  for  Euphorbia  a  rich  dowry  of 
beanty,  i^  nobleness  both  of  look  and  stature.  The 
flowing  ringlets  of  her  hair,  her  lofty  forehead,  her 
brilliant  eyes,  her  stately  figure,  her  majestic  gait, 
had  enchuited  the  haughty  Ceraunius :  and  all  the 
bards  told  what  the  inspiring  muses  had  revealed  to 
them,  ^t  Venus  more  than  once  had  pined  with 
j«akHisy  at  the  sight  of  her  superior  charms.  The 
day  of  espousal  anived,  and  the  illosirious  son  of 
Jove  was  proceeding  in  pomp  to  the  temple,  when 
the  anguish-stricken  wife  of  Tozaris,  with  his  inno- 
cent children,  suddenly  threw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
and  with  loud  lamentatwns  entreated  him  to  spare 
the  life  of  her  husband.  Enraged  by  this  interrup- 
tion, Ceraunius  spumed  her  from  him  with  his  feet 
and — Irua  awakened,  and  found  himself  lying  on  the 
same  straw  on  which  he  had  lain  down,  and  with 
his  old  tattered  mantle  spread  over  him.  With  his 
returning  reason,  conscience  too  returned.  He 
praised  the  gods  and  resigned  himself  to  his  lot. 
Ceraunius  indeed  had  vanished,  but  the  innocent 
Tozaris  was  still  alive,  and  Irus  poor  yet  guiltless. 

Can  my  reader  recollect  no  character  now  on  earth, 
who  sometime  or  other  will  awake  from  his  dream  of 
empire,  poor  as  Irua,  with  all  the  guilt  a^  impiety 
of  Ceraunius? 

P.  S.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  this  fable 
was  written  and  first  published  at  the  close  of  1809. 
*^iX^i^  W  TV  vffieiot  lyv«i». 


CHRISTMAS  WITHIN  DOORS.  IN  THE 
NORTH  OF  GERMANY. 

KXTBACTKD  FROM  BATYHANE'B  UemRB. 

Rutuoufjg* 
There  is  a  Christmas  custom  here  virfaich  pleased 
and  interested  me.— -The  children  make  little  pres- 
ents to  their  parents,  and  to  each  other ;  and  the  pa- 
rents to  their  children.  For  three  or  four  months 
before  Christmas  the  girls  are  all  busy,  and  the  boys 
p%ve  up  their  pocket-monoyf  to  make  or  purchase 
Vdese  preaents.  What  the  present  is  to  be  is  cau- 
tiously kept  secret,  and  the  girls  have  a  world  of  con- 
trivances to  conceal  it— such  as  working  when  they 
are  oat  on  visits  and  the  othen  are  not  with  them; 
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getting  op  in  the  morning  before  day-light,  &c.  IImd 
on  the  evening  before  Christmas  day  one  of  the  par* 
lors  is  lighted  up  by  the  children,  into  which  the  pa 
rents  must  not  ga  A  great  yew  bough  is  fastened 
on  the  table  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wall,  a  mol 
titude  of  Uttle  tapers  are  fastened  in  the  bough,  bu* 
so  as  not  to  catch  it  till  they  are  nearly  burnt  out,  and 
coloured  paper,  &c.  hangs  and  flutters  from  the  twigs 
— Under  this  bough  the  children  layout  in  great  order 
the  preseqts  they  mean  for  their  parents,  still  conceal- 
ing in  their  pockets  what  they  intend  for  each  other 
Then  the  parents  are  introduced— and  each  presenb 
his  little  gifl— and  then  bring  out  the  rest  one  by  one 
from  their  pockets,  and  present  them  with  kisses  and 
embraces.— -Where  I  witnessed  this  scene,  there  were 
eight  or  nine  children,  and  the  eldest  daughter  and 
the  mother  wept  aloiyl  finr  joy  and  tenderness ;  and 
the  tears  ran  down  the  face  of  the  father,  and  he 
clasped  all  his  children  so  tight  to  his  breast — it 
seemed  as  if  he  did  it  to  stifle  the  sob  that  was  rising 
within  him,~-I  was  very  much  afiected.— The  sba^ 
dow  of  the  bough  and  its  appendages  on  the  wall, 
and  arching  over  on  the  ceiling,  made  a  pretty  pi^ 
ture— and  then  the  raptures  of  the  very  little  ones^ 
when  at  last  the  twigs  and  their  needles  began  lo 
take  file  and  snop-^O  it  was  a  delight  for  them  .'-^On 
the  next  day,  in  the  great  parlor,  the  paints  lay  out 
on  the  table  the  presents  for  the  children ;  a  scene  of 
more  sober  joy  succeeds,  as  on  this  day,  after  an  old 
custom,  the  mother  saya  privately  to  each  of  her 
daughters,  and  the  father  to  his  sons,  that  which  he 
has  observed  most  praise-worthy  and  that  which  waa 
most  faulty  in  their  oonduot— formerly,  and  siili  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  villagee  throughout  North 
Germany,  diese  presents  were  sent  by  all  die  parents 
to  some  one  fellow  who  in  high  buskins,  a  white  robe, 
a  mask,  and  an  enormous  flax  wig.  personates  Kneekt 
Rupert,  L  e.  the  servant  Rupert  On  Christmas  night 
he  goes  round  to  every  house  and  says,  that  Jesus 
Christ  his  master  sent  him  thithei^-the  parenfa  and 
elder  children  receive  him  vrith  great  pomp  of  reve* 
rence,  while  the  little  ones  are  most  terribly  fright- 
ened—-He  then  inquires  for  the  children,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  character  which  he  hears  from  the  parent, 
he  gives  them  the  intended  present— as  if  they  came 
out  of  heaven  from  Jesus  Christ— Or,  if  they  shoukl 
have  been  bad  children,  he  givea  the  parents  a  rod, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  master  recommends  them  to 
use  it  frequently. — ^About  seven  or  eight  yeam  old 
the  ehildreB  are  let  into  the  seciet,  and  it  ia  curioai 
how  faithfully  they  keep  it ! 


CHRISTMAS  OUT  OF  DOORS. 
The  whole  Lake  of  Ratzeburg  is  one  mass  of 
thick  transparent  ice— a  spotless  mirror  of  nine  miles 
in  extent!  The  lowness  of  the  hills,  which  rise  from 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  preclude  the  awful  sublimity 
of  Alpine  scenery,  yet  compensate  for  the  want  of  it 
by  beauties,  of  which  this  very  lowness  is  a  neoessaiy 
condition.  Yestermorning  I  saw  the  lesser  lake  com- 
pletely hid  by  miill;  but  the  moment  the  sun  peepeA 
over  the  hill,  the  mist  broke  in  the  middle,  and  in  a 
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few  seconds  stood  divided,  leaving  a  broad  road  all 
across  iho  lake;  and  between  these  two  walls  of  mist 
the  sunlight  burnt  upon  the  ice,  ibrming  a  road  of 
golden  fire,  intolerably  bright!  and  the  mist-walls 
themselves  partook  of  the  blaze  in  a  nultitode  of 
shining  oolors.  This  is  our  second  frost.  Abont  a 
month  ago,  beibre  the  thaw  came  on,  there  was  a 
storm  of  wind ;  during  the  whole  night,  such  were 
the  thundem  and  bowlings  of  the  breaking  ice,  that 
they  have  left  a  conviction  on  my  mind,  that  tbefe 
are  sounds  more  sublime  than  any  sight  can  be,  more 
absolutely  suspending  the  power  of  compariKn,  and 
mora  utterly  absorbing  the  mind*«  self-consciousness 
in  its  total  attention  to  the  object  working  upon  it. 
Part  of  the  ice  which  the  vehemence  of  the  wind 
had  shattered,  was  driven  shore^ward  and  froaee  anew. 
On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  at  suI^8et,  the  shat- 
tered  ice  thus  frozen,  appeared  of  a  deep  blue  and 
in  shape  like  an  agitated  sea ;  beyond  this,  th&water, 
that  ran  up  between  the  great  inlands  of  icokvbich 
had  preserved  their  masses  entire  and  smooth,  shone 
3f  a  yellow  green:  but  all  these  scattered  ice-islands, 
themselves,  were  of  an  intensely  bright  blood  color — 
they  seemed  blood  and  light  in  union !  On  some  of  i 
the  largest  of  these  islands,  the  fishermen  stood  pull- 
ing out  their  immense  nets  through  the  holes  made  in 
the  ioe  for  this  purpose,  and  the  men,  their  net-polee, 
and  their  huge  nets,  were  a  part  of  the  glory;  say 
rather,  it  appeared  as  if  the  rich  crimson  light  had 
shaped  itself  into  these  forms,  figures,  and  attitudes, 
Co  make  a  glorious  vision  in  mockery  of  earthly 


The  lower  lake  is  now  all  alive  with  skaters,  and 
with  ladies  driven  onward  by  them  in  their  ice  can. 
Mercury,  surely,  was  the  first  maker  of  skates,  and 
the  wings  at  his  feet  are  symbols  of  the  invention.  In 
skating  there  are  three  pleasing  circumstances :  the 
infinitely  subtle  particles  of  ice  which  the  skate  cuts 
up,  and  which  creep  and  run  before  the  skate  like  a 
low  mist,  and  in  sun-rise  or  sunset  become  colored ; 
second,  the  shadow  of  the  skater  in  the  water,  eeen 
through  the  transparent  ice;  and  third,  the  melan- 
choly undulating  sound  from  the  skate,  not  without 
variety;  and  when  very  many  are  skating  together, 
the  sounds  and  the  noises  give  an  impulse  to  the  icy 
trees*  and  the  woods  all  round  the  lake  tinkU. 

Hera  I  atop,  having  in  truth  transcribed  the  pre- 
ceding in  great  measure,  in  order  to  present  the  lovers 
of  poetry  with  a  descriptive  passage,  extracted,  with 
the  author's  permiaskm,  from  an  unpublished  Poem 
on  the  Growth  and  Revolutioos  'of  an  Individual 
Mind,  by  Woidbwobth. 

an  Orphic  tale  indeed, 

A  tale  divine  of  higli  and  pasMonate  thoofhta 
To  Ibeir  own  moue  chanted ! 8.  T.  C. 


QROWTH    OF    OENlUa,    FROM    TUB     INFLt7El«CE8    OF 
NATURAI«  OBJECTS    ON    THE  ill  AGINATION,  IN 
BOYHOOD  AND  BARLT  YOimi. 
Wi«lom !  and  Spirit  of  ihe  UnivcfM ! 
Thnd  Soal,  thai  an  the  Eterairr  of  Thongbtl 
And  ffiv'at  to  foraii  and  imafea  a  bieaUl 
And  evsriasting  motion !  not  la  vain. . 


Djr  dajr  or  atar-Uf bt.  thua  fron  my  tint  da«a 
or  ChiMhood  diditThou  iolerlwioe  for  ma 
The  pawions  that  baild  up  onr  human  Soul 
Nor  with  the  mean  and  volfar  worka  of  maa 
But  with  high  objects,  with  eodarinff  tbiags^ 
With  Life  and  Nature :  porirring  thas 
Tlie  elements  of  feelinf  and  of  ibouf  ht. 
And  sanctiryinf  by  fueh  diacipline 
Both  pain  and  fear,  until  we  reooKOtse 
A  Krandeur  in  the  beaUnga  of  tbe  bnart. 

Nor  wai  thii  fellowihip  vooebaafed  to  at 
With  aUnted  kiodnem.    In  November  dayi 
When  vaporf  rollioR  down  the  valleira  made 
A  ionelr  scene  more  looeaome ;  among  wooda 
At  noon,  and  *mid  Ihe  calm  of  rammer  oigbto, 
When  bf  the  margin  of  the  trembling  lake. 
Beneath  the  gloomy  hilh  I  homeward  weal 
In  aoliiude,  such  intercourae  was  mine ; 
'Twas  mine  among  the  fields  both  day  aad  aigbt 
And  hj  the  waters  all  the  summer  long. 

Aad  in  the  frosir  seanon  when  the  ran 
Was  set,  and.  visibte  for  many  a  mile 
The  cottage  windows  through  tbe  twilight  bland. 
I  lieeded  not  the  a ummona :— happjr  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us,  to  mo 
It  was  a  time  of  raplora !  clear  and  loud 
The  village  clock  toll'd  six !  1  wheet'd  aboal, 
Proud  and  exulting,  like  an  untired  horae 
That  cared  not  fur  its  homo.— AU  shod  with  Mad 
We  hiss*d  along  tlie  polish'd  ice.  in  games 
Confet*eraie,  imitative  of  the  chaae 
And  woodland  pleasures,  the  resounding  boia, 
The  pack  loud  bellowing,  aad  the  hunted  bars. 
8o  through  the  darknem  and  the  cold  we  flew. 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle :  wriih  the  din 
Mennwhila  the  precipices  rang  aloud. 
The  ieaflem  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron,  while  the  diataat  bills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  aoood 
Of  roelanoboly— not  unnotioed.  while  the  Kan 
Bastwaid,  were  sparkling  elear,  and  in  (he  w«il 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 

Not  aeldoffi  from  the  uproar  I  retirad 
Into  a  silent  bay  or  aportively 
Glanced  sideway,  leaving  tbe  lomultnoiis  throm 
To  cut  across  tlio  image  of  a  atar 
That  gleam*d  upon  tbe  ioe :  and  oftentimes 
When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  th«  whid. 
And  all  ibe  shadowy  banks  on  either  aide 
Came  sweeping  through  the  d&rkneas  ^ionlagili 
The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  onee 
Have#  reclining  back  upon  my  heeh 
Stopp'd  abort :  yet  atill  the  solitary  eKA 
Wheel' d  by  me  even  as  if  the  earth  bad  rolTd 
With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round  ! 
Behhid  me  did  fhey  stieteh  in  solemn  trate 
Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  waidi'4 
Till  all  was  tranqail  as  a  aummor  ana. 


ESSAY  IV. 


Es  iat  fast  traurig  su  aehen,  wie  maa  voa  der  HebraiKket 
Qaellen  eo  ganx  eich  abgewendet  hat.  In  dlgypMB  «M 
dunkein unfintrathatlbaren  IlieroclrpbeabatmaadsoSddar 
ael  alter  Woisheit  sueheh  wollen  ;  jetst  ist  *oa  nichii  ^ 
lodiem  Sprache  und  Weiirheit  die  Rede ;  aber  die  BsUir 
iache  Schrinen  liegen  onerforscbt. 8CHBLLIN6. 

TVafitlafiatL'^U  is  moumftal  to  observoi  how  eotirelir  ** 
have  fumed  our  backs  upon  Ihe  Hebrew  aamesA  l*^ 
obscure  iofolvsble  riddles  of  tbe  Egyptian  HiprofiyP^ 
the  Learned  have  been  hoping  to  find  the  key  of  aacinit 
doctrine,  and  now  we  hear  nothing  but  tbe  lancesfs  ts^ 
wisdom  of  India,  while  the  wrIiiBita  and  tradiiiom  ef  ike 
to  oaglaot  with< 


THE  flUEND. 
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IKK  LOAD  EMUVtB  MAN  AMD  BBABT. 

Dunng  hn  march  to  oaoquer  the  world,  Alexander 
Che  Macedonkn,  ciuie  to  a  people  in  AfMca,  who 
dwelt  in  a  remote  aiK^dDded  comer -in  peaceful 
hota,  and  knew  neither. war  nor  conqueror.  They 
led  him  to  the  hat  of  their  Chief,  who  received  hhn 
hoBpitahly  and  placed  before  him  golden  dates,  gold- 
en liga,  and  biead  of  gold.  Do  you  eat  gold  in  this 
country!  nki  Alexander,  I  take  it  for  granted  (re- 
plied the  ChieO  that  thou  wert  able  to  find«eatabl« 
food  in  thme  own  country.  For  what  reason  then 
art  tfaon  come  among  oaf  Your  gold  has  not  tempted 
roe  hither,  said  Alexander,  but  I  would  willngly  be- 
oome  acquainted  with  your  manners  and  customs. 
So  be  it,  rejoined  the  other,  sqjoum  among  us  as  l<Mig 
am  it  pleased  thee.  At  the  close  of  this  cooTemtion 
two  dtiaens  entered  as  into  their  Couft  of  Justice. 
The  phintiff  said,  I  bought  of  this  man  a  piece  of 
land,  and  as  I  wpi  making  a  deep  drain  through  it  I 
Ibund  a  treasure.  This  is  not  mine,  for  I  only  bai^ 
gained  for  the  land,  and  not  for  any  treasurt  that 
migfat  be  concealed  beneath  it:  and  yet  the  fopner 
owner  of  the  land  will  not  receive  it  The  defend- 
ant answered ;  I  hope  I  hav^a  conscience  as  well  ae 
my  foUow-dtiasn.  I  sold  him  the  land  with  all  iis 
contingent,  as  well  as  existing  advantages,  and  con- 
aeqoently  the  treasure  inchisively. 

The  Chiefi  who  was  at  the  same  time  their  su- 
preme judge,  recapitulated  their  words,  in  order  that 
the  parties  might  see  whether  or  no  he  understood 
themaright  Then  after  some  reflection  said :  Thou 
bast  a  Son,  Friend,  I  believe?  Yesi  and  thou  (ad- 
dTC8riiigtheother)a  Daughter?  Yes!— WeU  then, 
let  thy  Son  many  thy  Daughter,  and  bestow  the 
treasure  on  the  young  couple  for  their  marriage  pot- 
tioD.  Alexander  seemed  surprised  and  perplexed. 
Think  you  my  aentance  mvnitf  the  Chief  asked  him 
—Ono^  replied  Alexander,  but  it  astonishes  me.  And 
how,  then  rgoined  the  Chief,  would  the  case  have  been 
docided  in  your  country?— To  confess  the  truth,  said 
Alexander,  we  should  have  taken  both  parties  mto 
eiislody  and  have  seised  the  treasure  for  the  kuig*s 
usa  For  the  king's  use!  exdauned  the  Chief,  now 
in  his  inm  astonished.  Does  the  sun  shine  on  that 
eoontiy^— O  yes!  Does  it  nin  there?— Assuredly. 
Woodeifnl!  but  are  there  tame  Animals  in  the  coun- 
try that  live  on  the  gnss  and  green  herbs?  Very 
many,  and  of  many  kinds.— Ay,  that  must  be  the 
canae,  said  the  Chief:  for  the  sake  of  those  innooent 
AniBMdB  the  AU-graeious  Being  continoes  to  let  the 
■on  diine  and  the  lain  drop  down  on  your  country. 


VTHOflO  rfATH  FOUND  A  VIRTUOUS  WUTC  HATH  A 
OEKATBR  TRIA8URX  THAN  COSTLY  PKAKL8. 

Soch  a  treasure  had  the  celebrated  Teacher  Rabbi 
Msiit  found.  He  sat  during  the  whole  of  one  sab- 
bath day  in  the  public  school,  and  instructed  the  peo- 
ple. During  his  absence  from  his  house  his  two  sous 
died,  bodi  of  them  of  uncommon  beauty  and  enlighu 
ened  in  the  law.  His  wife  bore  them  to  her  bed- 
damber,  laid  them  upon  the  marriaga-bed,  and 
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spread  u  white  aovering  over  their  bodies.  In  ihe 
ovening  Rabbi  Meir  came  home.  Where  are  my  two 
•ons  he  asked,  that  I  may  give  them  my  biessing  t 
They  are  gone  to  the  school,  was  the  aosvcer.  I  re- 
peatedly looked  round  the  school,  he  re{died,  and  1 
did  not  see  them  there.  She  reached  to  him  a  gib- 
let,  he  praired  the  Lord  at  the  going  out  of  the  Shb* 
bath,  dfsnk  and  again  asked :  where  are  my  Sons  that 
they  loo  may  drink  of  the  cop  of  bles«og  f  lliey  will 
not  be  far  oJQC  she  said,  and  placed  food  before  ^ipi 
that  he  might  eat  He  vras  in  a  gladsome  and  genial  ^ 
mood,  and  when  he  had  said  grace  after  the.  meaU. 
she  thus  addressed  him.  Rabbi,  with  thy  pennksion 
I  would  fiiin  propose  to  thee  one  question.  At^s.  h 
then,  my  love !  he  replied :  A  few  days  ago»  a  person 
entrusted  some  jewels  to  my  custody,  and  now  he  ■ 
demands tbem again:  should  1  give  them  back  again? 
This  is  a  questk>n,  said  Rabbi  Meir,  which  my  wife 
should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  ask.  What, 
wouldst  thou  hesitate  or  be  reluctant  to  restore  to 
every  one*  his  own  ?— No,  she  replied ;  but  yet  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  restore  them  without  acquaint* 
ing  thae  therewith.  She  then  led  him  to  their  cham- 
ber, and  stepping  to  the  bed,  took  the  white  covering 
fiom  the  dead  bodies.— Ah,  my  Sons,  my  Sons,  thoa 
loudly  lamented  the  Father,  my  Sons,  the  Light  of 
mine  Eyes  and  the  Light  of  my  Understanding,  I  was 
3rour  Father,  but  ye  were  my  Teachers  in  the  Law. 
The  mother  tuned  away  and  wept  bitterly.  At 
length  she  took  her  husband  by  the  hand  and  said. 
Rabbi,  didst  thou  not  teach  me  that  we  must  not  bo 
reluctant  lotestora  that  which  was  intrusted  to  our 
keeping?  See  the  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  has  taken 
away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord!  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord!  echoed  Rabbi  Meir,  and 
blessed  be  his  name  for  thy  sake  tdo!  for  well  is  it 
written ;  whoso  hath  found  a  virtuous  Wife  hath  a 
greater  Treasure  than  costly  Pearls;  She  openeth 
her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  die  law 
of  kindness. 


CONVZBSATION  OF  A  PHILOeOPBlB  WITO  A  RABBI. 

Your  God  in  bis  Book  calls  himself  a  jeafous  God, 
who  can  endure  no  odier  God  beside  hiuMelf;  and  on 
all  occasions  makes  manifest  his  abhorrence  of  idol- 
atiy.  How  comes  it  then  that  he  threatens  and  aaeoBs 
to  hate  the  worshippers  of  feise  Gods  more  than  the 
Gods  themselves.  A  certain  king,  replied  the  Rabbi, 
had  a  disobedient  Son.  Among  other  varthless 
tricks  of  various  kinds,  he  had  the  baseness  ta  giv^ 
his  Dogs  his  Father's  names  and  titlea.  SbouM  tha 
King  show  his  anger  on  the  Prince  or  the  Dofpi  W 
Well  turned,  rqoined  the  Philosopher:  but  If  yaw  , 
God  destroyed  the  ot^jects  of  idolatiy,  he  would  take  ' 
away  the  temptation  to  it  Yea,  retoned  the  Rabfa^ 
if  the  Fools  worshipped  such  thmgs  only  tm  were  of 
no  further  use  than  that  to  which  their  Folly  applied 
them,  if  the  Idol  wiere  always  as  worthless  m  the 
Idolatry  is  contemptible.  But  they  woiahip  the  Sun, 
BiDon,  the  Host  of  Heaven,  the  Riven,  the  Sea,  Fire 
Air,  and  what  not?    Woold  yon  that  the  Creator, for 
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the  take  of  these  Foolflyihoald  fuia  his  own  Woriv, 
and  disturb  the  laws  appointed  lo  Natura  by  his  own 
Wisdom  f  If  a  nan  steals  grain  and  sims  it,  sboald 
the  seed  not  shoot  up  out  of  the  earth,  because  it  was 
stolen  7  O  no !  the  wise  Crealbr  lets  Nature  jon  her 
own  counw ;  for  her  course  is  his  own  appointment 
And  what  if  the  children  of  folly  aboM  it  to  evil  ? 
The  day  of  reekomng  is  not  for  ofli;  and  men  will 
then  leam  that  human  actaons  likewise  re-apipsnr  in 
their  conseqocnccs  by  as  certain  a  law  as  the  green 
ea  up  out  of  the  buried  coroseed. 
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mifkwn  M<d^^f,  Sut  KoXaKtias  fiir  vd^f  wpoetralpav 
^wu  r^  hfuXiav  ivrSo^  iiitei/tmrarop  ii  xaf  ivr^w 
imtiwov  rdy  xdipov  uvai'  xai  Ojta  fuv  JiraSifaTow  uvaij 
Mfui  a  ^lAasopytfraroV  csl  rd  IStiv  5y5ptfroy  va^Hi 
lkij(iiQ¥  rwv  iuvrdo  koXAv  j^yov/icvov  Hv  ^Jivriu 
nXvua^itlv.  M.  ANTAK.   ^i0.  a. 

TVsiulsf/M.— From  Sextan,  and  frooi  Uie  ooiit«inplstiaa  of 
hii  ebsraetsr,  I  iMrnl  what  it  «••  to  live  a  life  in  haroioor 
with  nature ;  and  that  seemliiMii  and  disnity  ofdeportoaent, 
which  emured  the  profettodeat  reverence  at  the  rerr  eame 
taee  that  hie  eompanr  wai  more  wioDinc  Uian  alt  the  flat- 
tery in  die  world.  To  him  I  owe  lifcewiae  that  1  have 
keown  a  bmb  at  once  the  aiool  di^emiooale.  aod  the  oMiel 
sAotiooate,  and  who  of  ail  bb  attractiooi  eel  the  least 
valas  OB  the  maltiplicitj  of  hin  literary  acquiiitioas. 

ILANTON.  Aeeftl. 


To  THE  Editor  of  The  Fttuftn. 
Sib, 

I  Hon  you  will  not  ascribe  to  presumption,  the 
liberty  I  take  ia  addressing  you,  on  the  subject  of 
your  Work.  I  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  cause 
you  haye  undertaken  to  support;  and  my  object  in 
writing  this  letter  is  to  describe  to  you,  in  part  from 
Dy  own  feelings,  whht  I  conceive  to  be  the  state  of 
many  minds,  which  may  derive  important  advantage 
fiua  your  instructhms. 

I  apeak,  sir,  of  those  who^  though  bred  up  under 
our  unfovomble  system  of  education,  have  yet  held 
■t  times  some  intercourse  with  nature,  and  withthoee 


•  With  this  introduction  eommeocei  the  third  volame  of 
the  Eoflidi  edition  of  Th^  Friend:  to  which  Tolome  die 
fiilowfaicllaei  are  prefisod  ae  a  motto : 

Now  for  the  writing  of  this  weike, 
I,  who  am  a  looeeome  elerke, 
PUrpiwed  for  to  wiitsa  book 
After  the  world,  that  wbiloms  took 
Ili  oooTse  in  olde  dayi  loon  psmed : 
But  for  men  eayn,  it  ie  now  lamed 
Is  woreer  plight  Uma  it  was  the, 
I  lbsi«ht  me  for  to  UNieh  abo 
The  world  which  neweth  every  dar- 
Bo,  a«  I  can.  ao  as  1  may. 
Albeit  I  olefcnem  have  and  pshi. 
And  torn  have  had.  yet  woald  I  fbhi 
Do  my  mind**  beat  aod  bewnaei. 
That  in  some  part,  to  ae  1  goeei. 
The  gsotle  mind  may  be  adviaed. 

GOWBE.  Pt9.Utk»Cn^m.  AmmM§. 


'  great  milkdi  wfaoae  wiaks  fanvu  been  iMMed  b^  dm 
spirit  oToature:  who,  tfaere^ie,  when  tlMy  paaa  fium 
ibe  seclBMan  and  constnint  oC  eaily  study,  fariug 
v^iih  them  into  the  new  soen^  of  the  wurid,  mock  of 
the  pure  sensibility  which  ia  the  spring  of  all  tfasi  is 
greadjr  good  in  thought  end  adioo.  To  audi  the 
season  of  that  eolnnce  into  the  woiifl  is  a  eeoaon  of 
feerful  importance;  not  for  the sedurtion of  im  pas> 
sioos,  but  of  its  opinions.  Whatever  be  their  mieir 
lectual  poweiB,  unleas  eitrsordniary  ctujumatapcei 
in  their  lives,  have  been  ao  fovoraMa  to  ihe  gioarth 
of  meditative  geoiua,  that  their  speculative  opinaaas 
must  spnng  out  of  their  eariy  foelingi^  dmir  mindB 
are  still  at  the  mercy  of  fortune ;  ihef  hnvo  do  iB> 
waid  impulse  steadily  to  propel  them:  and  mmc 
trust  to  the  cbancea  of  the  world  for  a  goidou  Aud 
such  is  our  present  moral  and  intellectnal  alBaai,  that 
these  chances  are  little  else  than  vaiiely  of  dnqfcr. 
There  will  be  a  thoosand  causes  oaoapiriBg  to  eo8i> 
plete  the  work  of  a  folse  educatioo,  and  by  — ***««*«y 
the  mind  on  every  side  from  ihe  Influences  of  natunl 
feoUitg,  to  degrade  its  inborn  dignity,  and  finallj  bring 
the  heart  itself  under  subjection  to  a  eorrapied  under* 
standing.  I  am  anxious  to  describe  to  you  what  I 
have  experienced  or  seen  of  the  dispositiana  and  foil- 
iogs  that  will  aid  every  other  cauae  off  danger,  aid 
lend  to  by  the  mind  open  to  Ihe  infoeCnn  of  all  tihase 
folsehoods  in  opinbn  and  sentinMnt,  which  conaliMe 
the  degeneracy  of  the  age.  Though  it  wooU  noi  be 
diaficult  to  prove,  that  the  mind  ef  the  ooontiy  is 
much  enervated  since  tha  days  of  her  stroQgih*  and 
brought  down  from  its  moral  dignity,  it  is  luit  yet  m 
foriom  of  all  good,— thero  is  nothing  in  the  Iheasf 
the  times  ro  dark  and  saddening,  tiMi  repofoiva— as 
to  shock  the  first  feelingi  of  a  generous  apiiit.  and 
drive  it  at  once  to  aeek  nfoga  in  the  elder  agessf 
our  greatnem.  There  jret  survives  ro  much  of  tha 
character  bred  up  through  long  yean  of  liberty,  daD> 
ger,  and  gloiy,  that  even  what  this  age  pwdncm 
beara  traces  of  those  that  are  past,  and  itaiiU  yieUa 
enough  of  beautifol,  and  splendid,  and  bold,  to  capli> 
vato  an  ardent  but  imtutored  imaginationt  And  in 
this  real  excellence  is  the  bogiimii^  of  dan^v:  for  it 
is  the  first  spring  of  that  excessive  admiraticn  of  Ae 
age  which  at  last  brings  down  to  its  own  iavel  a 
mind  born  above  it  If  there  existed  only  the  gene- 
ral disposition  of  all  who  are  formed  with  a  high  ca- 
pacity for  good,  to  be  rather  craduloui  of  aaoellenee 
than  suspiciously  aod  severely  just,  the  emr  wuaM 
not  be  carried  fiir>— but  there  are  to  a  young  miad. 
in  this  coimtiy  and  at  this  time,  numerous  ponatfal 
causes  concurring  to  inflame  this  disposition,  till  the 
excem  of  the  afiection  above  the  woith  of  ito  olgcct 
is  beyond  all  computation.  To  trace  theep  causes  it 
will  be  necessary  to  follow  the  history  of  a  pure  and 
noble  mind  from  the  first  moment  of  that  critical  pas> 
sage  from  seclusion  to  the  worid,  which  chaugee  all 
the  eireumstances  of  ila  intellectual  existence,  shown 
it  for  the  fint  time  the  real  scene  of  livii^  men,  and 
calls  up  the  new  feeling  of  nuinorous  relatioBa  by 
which  it  is  to  be  connected  with  them. 

To  the  young  adventurer  in  life,  who  < 
hii  eoone  with  such  a  mind,  eveiytfaing  i 
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for  dehaioo.  He '  oomei  with .«  spirit  whose  dearest 
feelings  and  highwt  thoughts  have  sprang  ap  under 
the  inflirances  of  nature.  He  transfers  to  fhe  reali- 
ties of  life  the  high  wild  fancies  ttf  visionary  boy- 
hood :  he  bring!  with  hlv  into  the  world  the  passions 
of  solitary  and  untamed  imagination,  and  hopes 
which  he  has  leamod  from  dreams.  Those  dreams 
have  been  of  the  great  and  wonderful,  and  lovely,  of 
all  which  in  Aese  has  yei  been  discloeed  To  him :  his 
thooghia  have  dwelt  among  the  wonders  off  nature, 
among  the  loftiest  apiiits  of  men— heroes,  and  sages, 
and  sainlB ;— those  whoae  deeds,  and  thoughts,  and 
hopes,  were  high  above  ordinary  mortality,  have 
been  the  familiar  companiom  of  his  soul.  To  love 
and  to  admire  has  been  the  joy  of  his  existence. 
liove  and  admiration  are  the  pleasures  he  will  de- 
mand of  the  world.  For  these  he  has  searched 
eagerly  into  the  ages  that,  are  gone:  but  with  more 
ardent  and  peremptoiy  expectation  he  requires  them 
of  that  in  which  his  own  lot  is  cast:  for  to  look  on 
U6  with  hopes  of  happiness  is  a  necessity  of  his  na- 
tore,  and  to  him  there  is  no  happiness  but  such  as  is 
suRomided  with  exeellence. 

See  fiist  how  this  spirit  will  aflect  his  judgment  of 
moral  character,  in  those  with  whoni  chance  may 
«0Bneet  him  in  the  oommon  relations  of  lire,  ft  is 
of  those  with  whom  he  is  to  Jive,  that  his  soul  first 
demands  this  food  of  her  desires.  From  their  conver- 
sation, their  looks,  their  ae^tions,  their  lives,  she  asks 
§bf  exoellenee.  To  a^k^  from  all  and  to  askin  vain, 
would  be  too  dismal  to  bear:  it  would  disturb  him 
loo  deeply  v^ith  doubt  and  perplexity  and  fear.  In 
this  hope,  and  in  the  i^vi^tingof  his  thoughts  fhmi 
the  posHbility  of  disappdntment,  there  is  a  prepaid- 
lion  lor  aelf-delosion:  there  is  an  Qnconsdons  deter- 
miiMUkm  that  his  soul  shall  be  satisfied ;  an  obstinate 
will  to  find  good  every  where.  And  thus  his  fiist 
study  of  mankind  is  a  continued  pflbrt  to  read  in  them 
the  expreasioa  of  his  own  feelings.  He  catches  at 
every  uncertain  show  and  shadowy  repembtance  of 
what  he  seeks;  and  unsuspicwus  in  innocence,  he  is 
first  won  with  those  appearances  of  gtod  which  are 
.  in  fact  only  fiUse  pretensions.  But  this  error  is  not 
earned  ftr ;  for  there  is  a  sort  of  instinct  of  rectitude; 
which  like  the  pressure  of  a  talisman  given  to  baffle 
the  iilnsions  of  enchantment,  warns  a  pnre  mnid 
against  hypocrisy.-^There  is  another  delusion  more 
difficult  to  resist  and  more  slowly  dissipated.  It  is 
when  he  fiodst  as  he  often  will,  some  of  the  real  fea- 
tures of  excellence  in  the  purity  of  then*  native  form. 
For  then  his  rapid  imaginatkm  will  gather  round 
them  all  the  kindred  features  that  are  wanting  to  per^ 
lect  beauty;  and  make.fbr  him,  where  he  could  not 
find,  the  moral  creature  of  his  expectation: — peo- 
pling, even  from  this  boman  world,  bis  little  circle 
of  afibctaoiv  with  forms  mfiur  as  his  heart  desired  for 
im  love. 

But  when,  liom  the  emtneoce  of  life  which  he  hm 
reached,  he  lifts  up  his  eyes,  and  sends  oat  his  spirit 
to  range  over  Ihe  great  scene  that  is  opening  before 
him  and  around  him* — ^ibe  whole  prospectof  civilised 
lift — so  wide  and  so  magnificent:— ^when  he 'begins 
to  coatemplate,  in  their  varwus  stations  of  power  or 


splendor,  the  leaders  of  mankind— those  men  on 
whose  wisdom  are  ^ung  the  fbrtoties  of  nations— > 
tbooe  whose  genius  and  valor  wield  the  heroism  of  a 
people ; — or  those,  ii^  no  inferior  '*  pride  of  place,'* 
whose  iway  is  over  the  mind  of  socie^, — chiefs  in 
the  realm  of  imagination. — interpreters  of  the  secrets 
of  nature* — rulors  of  human  opinion what  won- 
der, when  he  looks  on  all  this  living  scene,  that  his 
heah  should  burn  with  strong  affection,  timt  he  should 
feel  that  his  own  happiness  will  be  for  ever  interwo- 
ven with  the  interests  of  mankind  T^Here  then  the 
sanguine  hope  with  which/he  looks  on  life,  will  again 
be  blended  with  his  passionate  desire  of  excellence ; 
and  he  will  still  be  impelled  to  single  out  some,  on 
whom  his  imagination  and  his  hopes  may  repose.  To 
whatever  department  of  human  thought  or  action  his 
mind  is  turned  with  interest,  either  by  the  sway  of 
public  passion  or  by  its  own  impulse,  among  states- 
men, and  warrion,  and  philosophers,  and  poets,  he 
will  distinguish  some  favored  names  on  .which  he  may 
satisfy  his  admiration.  And  there,  just  as  in  the  little 
circle  of  his  own  acquaintance,  seiDng-  eagerly  en 
every  merit  they  possess,  he  will  supply  more  from 
his  own  credulous  hope,  completing  real  with  iipa- 
gined  excellence,  till  living  men,  with  all  their  imper- 
fections, become  to  him  the  representatives  of  his 
perfect  ideal  creation :— Till,  multiplying  his  objects 
of  reverence,  as  he  enlarges  his  prospect  of  lifor  he 
will  have  surrounded  himself  with  idols  of  his  own 
hands,  and  his  Imagination  will  seem  le  discern  a 
glory  in  the  countenance  of  the  age,  which  is  but  the 
reflection  of  its  own  effulgence. 

He  will  possess,  therefore,  in  the  creative  power 
of  generous  hope,  a  preparation  for  illnsoiy  and  ex- 
aggerated admiration  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives : ' 
—and  his  pre-disposition  will  meet  with  many  fever- 
ing ciroumstances,  when  he  has  grown  up  under  a 
system  of  education  like  ours,  which  (as  perfaapa  ail 
education  must  that  is  placed  m  the  hands  of  e  dia- 
tinct'and  embodied  class,  who  therefore  bring  to  it 
the  peculiar  and  hereditary  prejudices  of  their  order) 
hhs  controlled  bis  imagination  to  a  reverence  of 
former  times,  with  an  uigust  contempt  of  his  own.-— 
For  no  sooner  does  he  break  loose  from  this  control, 
and  begin  to  feel,  as  he  contemplates  the  world  for 
himself,  how  much  there  is  surrounding  him  en  all 
skies,  that  gratifies  his  noblest  desires,  than  there 
springs  up  in  him  an  indignant  sense  of  injustice, 
both  to  the  age  and  to  his  own  mind :  and  he  is  im- 
pelled warinly  and  eageriy  to  give  loose  to  the  feel- 
ings that  have  been  held  in  bondage,  to  seek  out  and 
to  delight  in  finding  excellence  that  will  vindicate 
the  insulted  woHd.  while  it  jusdfies  too,  his  resent* 
ment  of  his  own  undue  subjection,  and  exalts  the 
value  of  his  new-found  liberty. 

Add  to  thisrthat  secluded  as  he  has  been  from 
knowledge,  and,  in  the  imprisoning  drele  of  one  sys- 
tem of  kleas,  cut  oflf  from  his  share  in  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  am. stirring  among  men,  he  finds 
himself,  at  the  first  steps  of  his  liberty,  in  a  new  in- 
tiUectual  wprld.  Passions  anfl  powers  which  he  knew 
not  of,  start  up  in  his  muL  The  human  mind,  whkih 
he  had  seen  but  under  one  aspect,  now  presents  to 
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him  a  thousuid  unknown  uid  beautiful  ibnm.  He 
MM  it,  in  its  Tarying  powen,  glancing  over  nature 
with  restless  curiosity,  and  with  impetuous  energy 
Blriving  for  ever  against  the  barrieis  which  she  has 
placed  around  it ;  sees  it  with  divine  power  oreating 
fmm  dark  materials  living  beauty,  and  filing  all  its 
high  and  transported  fancies  in  imperishable  forms. — 
In  the  world  of  knowledge,  and  science,  nd  art.  and 
genius,  he  treads  as  a  stranger:— in  the  confusioa  of 
new  sensations,  bewildered  in  delights,  all  seems 
beautiful ;  all  seems  admimble.  And  therefore  he 
engages  eagerly  in  the  pursoit  of  folse  or  insufficient 
philosophy ;  he  is  won  by  the  alluremenia  of  licen- 
tious art ;  he  foUovtfs  with  wonder  the  irregular  trana* 
ports  of  undisciplined  imagination.— Nor  where  the 
objects  of  his  admiration  are  worthy,  is  he  yet  skilful  to 
distinguish  between  the  acquisitions  which  the  age  has 
made  for  itself,  and  that  large  proportion  of  its  wealth 
which  it  has  only  inherited ;  but  in  his  delight  of  dia- 
covery  and  growing  knowledge,  ail  that  is  new  to  his 
own  mind  seems  to  him  new-born  to  the  world, — To 
himself  every  fresh  idea  appeals  instruction:  every 
new  exertion,  acquisition  of  power:  he  seems  just 
called  to  the  consciousness  of  himself;  and  to  his  true 
place  in  the  intellectual  world;  and  gmtitude  and 
raverence  towards  those  to  whom  he  owes  this  re- 
covery of  his  dignity,  tend  much  to  subgect  him  to 
the  dominion  of  minds  that  were  not  formed  by  na- 
ture to  be  the  leaders  of  opinion. 

An  the  tumult  and  glow  of  thought  and  imagHia- 
tion,  which  seizes  on  a  mind  of  power  in  such  a  scene, 
tends  irresistibly  to  bind  it  by  stronger  attachment  of 
love  and  admiration  to  its  own  age.  And  there  is 
one  among  the  new  emotiona  which  belong  to  iia  en- 
trance on  the  world— one-— almost  the  noblest  of  all 
—in  which  this  eialtation  of  the  age  is  essentially 
mingled.  The  foith  in  the  perpetual  progression  of 
human  nature  towards  perfection,  gives  birth  to  such 
lofty  dreams,  as  aecore  to  it  the  devout  assent  of  inuiF 
gination ;  and  it  will  be  yet  more  grateful  to  a  heart 
just  opening  to  hope,  flushed  with  the  oonscioasness 
of  new  streni^h,  and  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  des- 
tined achievementa.  There  is,  therefore,  almost  a 
compulsion  on  generous  and  enthusiastic  spirits,  as 
they  trust  that  the  future  shall  transcend  the  present, 
to  believe  that  the  present  transcends  the  past  It  is 
only  on  an  undue  love  and  admiration  of  their  own 
age,  that  they  can  boild  their  confidence  In  the  ame- 
Homtion  of  the  human  race.  Nor  is  this  frith,— which 
in  some  shape,  will  always  be  the  creed  of  virtue, — 
without  apparent  reason,  even  in  the  erroneous  form 
in  which  the  young  adopt  it  For  there  is  a  perpet- 
ual acquisition  of  knowledge  and  art— an  unceasing 
proceai  in  many  of  the  modes  of  exertion  of  the  bn- 
man  mind,— a  perpetual  unfolding  of  virtues  with 
the  changing  manners  of  society:— and  it  is  not  lor  a 
yoong  mind  to  compare  what  ii  gauMd  with  what  has 
passed  away ;  to  discern  that  amidst  the  incessant  hi- 
tellectual  activity  of  the  race,  the  intellectnal  power 
of  individual  mind%may  be  falling  off)  and  that  amidat 
aecomulating  knowledge  lofty  sdenoe  may  diaap- 
lU  less,  to  judgv,  in  the  won  oompU- 


cated  moral  character  ff  a  peeple^  what  ia  I 
and  what  is  decline. 

Into  a  %iind  poswed  with  this  penuaaion  of  the 
perpetual  progrses  of  man,  there  may  even  impefeep> 
tibly  steal  both  fran  the  b«Uaf  itoeli;  and  from  many 
of  the  views  on  which  it  rests— something  lika  a  dis- 
trust of  the  wisdom  of  great  men  of  former  agea,  and 
with  the  reverence— which  ao  delosioa  will  ever 
overpower  in  a  pure  mind— for  their  greainesa,  a  fan- 
cied dis0Bmment  of  imperfodion ;— of  inoomplete  es- 
cellenoe,  which  wanted  for  its  aooompliahment  the 
advantages  of  later  impiovemenis:  there  will  be  a 
surprise,  that  ao  much  should  have  been  possible  in 
times  so  ill-prepared;  and  even  the  study  of  their 
works  may  be  sometimes  rather  the  euripua  roatiank 
of  a  speculative  inquirer,  than  the  devout  coau 
tion  of  an  enthusiast;  the  watchful 
heart  of  a  disciple  listening  to  Am  ioBpiretkii  of  his 

Here  then  is  the  power  of  delmion  that  will  gadwr 
round  the  first  steps  of  a  youthful  spirit,  and  throw 
enchantment  over  the  world  in  which  it  is  to  dwell. 
Hope  realizing  its  own  dreams*^— ^fgnoranoe  dasied 
and  nviriwd  with  sadden  sunshine :— Power  awaken- 
ed and  rejoicing  in  ila  own  < 
aam  kindling  among  multiplying  images  of  { 
and  beauty ;  and  enamoured,  above  all,  of  one  splen- 
did error:  and»  springing  from  all  theae,  such  a  np- 
ture  of  life  and  hope,  tfnd  joy,  diat  die  aonl,  in  the 
power  of  ila  happiness,  transmntea  things  easeociaily 
repugnant  to  it,  into  the  excellence  of  ita  own  namre : 
these  are  the  spells  that  cheat  die  eye  of  the  niod 
with  illusion.  It  is  under  tiiese  influencee  that 
young  man  of  ardent  spirit  gives  all  his  love,  and  rrr 
erenoe,  and  seal,  to  prodncttons  of  art,  to  theoiiea  et 
science,  to  opinions,  to  systems  of  feeling,  and  to  ^s 
racters  distinguished  in  the  vnAd,  that  am  far  be- 
neadi  his  own  original  dignity. 

Now  as  this  delusion  springs  not  fiom  hia  vrene 
but  his  bettor  nature,  it  seems  ss  if  there  could  be  do 
warning  to  him  firam  within  of  his  danger :  fiar  i 
the  fanpasskmed  joy  which  he  dnws  at  ti 
the  works  of  Nature,  and  from  those  of  her  i 
sons,  and  which  Would  startle  him  fiom  a  dream  ef 
unworthy  passion,  serves  only  to  fix  the  inlatnatian : 
— for  those  deep  emotiona,  proving  to  him  that  his 
heart  is  nncocrupted,  justify  to  him  all  ite  woikiogK, 
and  his  mind  confiding  and  delighting  in  iMelf;  yieldB 
to  the  guidance  of  its  own  blind  hnpolsea  of  pleasme. 
His  chance,  therefore,  of  security,  is  the  cfaanca  dHt 
the  greater  numlter  of  objecta  occurring  to  attnct 
his  honoreble  passions,  may  be  worthy  of  thens. 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  whole  power  of  drcaa- 
stances  is  collected  to  gather  round  him  such  ol^eeB 
and  influences  as  will  bend  his  high  passions  to  un- 
worthy enjoyment  He  engages  in  it  with  a  heait 
and  nisderstonding  unspoiled ;  but  they  cannoc  long 
he  misapplied  with  impunity.  Tliey  are  drawn 
gradually  into  cloeer  sympathy  with  ifae  falaahnodi 
they  hare  adopted,  till,  his  very  nalnre  sninning  to 
change  under  the  coiroption,  there  diaappean  lima 
it  the  capacity  of  thoaa  higher  percepiiooa  asid 
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pl«wurw  to  which  he  was  horn:  and  he  is  ceit  off 
from  the  oommiuioD  of  exalted  minds,  to  live  end  to 
perish  with  the  age  to  which  he  has  surrendered 
himself. 

If  minds  under  the«e  circunBtances  cf  dan^r  an 
preserved  from  decay  and  overllkrow,  it  can  seldom, 
I  think,  be  to  themselves  that  they  owe  their  deliver- 
ance. It  must  be  a  fortunate  chance  which  places 
them  under  the  influence  of  some  more  enlightened 
mind,  from  which  they  may  first  gain  suspicion  and 
afterwards  wisdom.  There  is  a  philosophy,  which, 
leading  them  by  the  light  of  their  best  emotions  to 
the  principles  which  should  give  life  to  tfiought  and 
law  to  geoios,  will  discover  to  them  m  clear  and 
perfect  evidence,  the  falsehood  of  the  errors  that 
have  misled  them :  and  restore  them  to  themselves. 
And  this  philosophy  they  will  be  willing  to  hear  and 
wise  to  understand ;  but  they  most  be  led  into  its 
mysteries  by  some  guiding  hand ;  for  they  want  the 
impulse  or  the  power  to  penetrote  of  themselves  the 


If  a  superior  mind  should  assume  the  pugtuction 
of  otheri  just  beginning  to  move  among  the  dangers 
I  have  described,  it  would  probably  be  ibund.  that 
delusions  springing  from  their  own  virtuous  activity, 
were  not  the  only  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 
Even  after  suspicion  is  awakened,  the  subjection  to 
falsehood  may  be  prolonged  and  deepened  by  many 
weaknesses  both  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature; 
weaknesses  that  wiU  sometimes  shake  the  authority 
af  acknowledged  truth.  There  may  be  intellectual 
indolence ;  an  indiaposition  in  the  mind  to  the  efibrt 
of  combining  the  ideas  it  actually  poasesws,  and 
bringing  into  distinct  form  the  knowledge,  which  in 
ito  elements  is  already  its  own:  — there  may  be, 
where  the  heart  resists  the  sway  of  opinion,  mis- 
givings and  modest  sell^nustrust,  in  him  who  sees, 
that  if  he  trusts  his  heart,  he  must  slight  the  judg- 
ment of  all  around  him :— there  may  be  too  habitual 
3riekling  to  authority,  consisting,  more  than  in  indo- 
lence or  diffidence,  in  a  conscious  helplessness,  and 
incapacity  of  the  mind  to  maintain  itself  in  its  own 
,  place  against  the  weight  of  general  opinion ;— and 
there  may  be  too  indiicriminate,  too  undisciplined  a 
sympathy  with  othem,  which  by  the  mere  infectkm 
of  feeling  will  subdue  the  reason.— There  must  be  a 
weakness  in  dejection  to  him  who  thinks,  with  sad- 
neai,  if  his  faith  be  pure,  how  gross  is  the  error  of 
tiie  multitude,  and  that  multitude  how  vast  .-—a  re- 
luctance to  embrace  a  creed  that  excludes  so  many 
whom  he  loves,  so  many  whom  his  youth  has  revered : 
— B  difficulty  to  his  underrtanding  to  believe  that 
those  whom  he  knows  to  be,  in  much  that  is  good 
and  honorable,  his  superiors,  con  be  beneath  him  in 
this  which  «  the  most  important  of  ail :— a  sympathy 
pleading  importunately  at  his  heart  to  descend  to  the 
fellowship  of  his  brotheis,  and  to  take  their  faith  and 
wisdom  for  his  own.— How  ofVen,  when  under  the 
impulses  of  those  solemn  hours,  in  which  he  has  felt 
with  clearer  insight  and  deeper  faith  his  sacred 
truths,  he  labors  to  win  to  his  own  belief  those  whom 
he  loves,  will  he  be  checked  by  their  indifference  or 
their  laughter!  and  will  he  not  bear  back  to  his 


meditRtiQos  a  painful  and  disheartening  aonow^— a 
gloomy  discontent  in  that  &ith  which  takes  in  but  a 
portion  of  those  whom  he  wishes  to  include  in  all 
his  blessings  7  Will  he  not  be  enfeebled  by  a  dis- 
traction of  inconsistent  desires,  when  he  f^ls  so 
strongly  that  the  fiiith  which  fills  his  heart,  the  cir- 
cle within  which  he  would  embrace  all  he  loves — 
would  repose  all  his  wishes  and  hopes,  and  ei^joy- 
mants,  is  yet  incommensurate  with  his  afiections! 

Even  when  the  mind,  Strang  in  reason  and  just 
feeling  united,  and  relying  on  its  strength,  has  attach- 
ed itself  to  Truth,  how  much  is  there  in  the  coune 
and  accidenU  of  life  that  is  for  ever  silently  at  work 
for  its  degradation.  There  are  pleasures  deemed 
harmless,  that  lay  asleep  the  recollections  of  inno- 
cence >-there  are  poreults  held  honorable,  or  impos- 
ed by  duty,  that  oppress  the  moral  spirit  f— above  all 
there  is  that  perpetual  connection  with  ordinary 
minds  in  the  common  interooune  of  society ;— that 
restleis  activity  of  frivolous  convemtion,  where  men 
of  all  charectori  and  all  punuits  mixing  together, 
nothing  may  be  talked  of  that  is  not  of  common  inte> 
rest  to  all  —  nothing,  therefore,  but  those  obvious 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  float  over  the  surface  of 
things: — and  all  which  is  drawn  from  the  depth  of 
Nature,  all  which  impassioned  feeling  has  made  ori- 
ginal in  thought,  would  be  misplace  and  obtro^ve. 
The  talent  that  is  allowed  to  show  itself  ii  that  which 
can  repay  admiration  by  furnishing  entortainment  :-^ 
and  the  display  to  which  it  is  invited  is  that  which 
flatters  the  vulgar  pride  of  society,  by  abasing  what 
is  too  high  in  excellence  for  its  sympathy.  A  danger- 
ous seduction  to  talents  —  which  would  make  lan- 
guage— that  was  given  to  exalt  the  soul  by  the  fei^ 
vid  expression  of  its  pure  emotions — ^the  instrument 
of  its  degradation.  And  even  when  there  is,  as  in  the 
instance  I  have  supposed,  too  much  uprightness  to 
choose  so  dishonorable  a  triumph,  there  is  a  necessity 
of  manners,  by  which  every  one  most  be  controlled 
who  mhes  much  in  society,  not  to  oflbnd  those  with 
whom  be  convenes  by  bis  superiority ;  and  whatever 
be  the  native  spirit  of  a  mind,  it  is  evident  that  this 
perpetual  adaptation  of  itself  to  others — this  watch- 
fulness against  its  own  rising  feelings,  this  studied 
sympathy  with  mediocrity— must  pollute  and  impo- 
verish the  sources  of  its  strength. 

From  much  of  its  own  weakness,  and  from  all  the 
errors  of  its  misleading  activities,  may  generous  youth 
be  rescued  by  the  interposition  of  an  enlightoned 
mind ;  and  in  some  degree  it  may  be  guarded  by  in- 
struction against  the  injuries  to  which  it  is  exposed  in 
the  world.  Hi*  lot  is  happy  who  owes  this  protec- 
tion to  friendship:  who  has  found  in  a  friend  the 
watchful  guardian  of  his  mind.  ITe  will  not  be  de- 
luded, having  that  light  to  guide :  he  will  not  slum- 
ber with  that  voice  to  inspire;  he  will  not  be  de- 
sponding or  dejected,  with  that  bosom  to  lean  on. — 
But  how  many  must  there  be  whom  Heaven  has  left 
unprovided,  except  in  their  own  strength ;  who  must 
maintain  themselves,  unassisted  and  solitary,  against 
their  own  infirmities  and  the 'opposition  or  the  i%-orid ! 
For  such  there  may  be  yet  a  protector.  If  a  teacher 
should  stand  up  in  their  generation,  conspicuous 
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above  the  multitude  in  superior  power,  and  yet  more 
in  the  aMcrtion  and  proclamatioa  of  disregarded 
Truth^to  Him — to  hia  cheering  or  summoning  voice 
all  hearts  would  turn,  whose  deep  sensibility  has 
been  oppressed  by  the  indifllerence,  or  misled  by  the 
■eduction  of  the  times.  Of  one  such  teacher  who  has 
been  given  to  our  own  age,  you  have  described  the 
power  when  you  said,  that  in  his  atiniiiiciBtion  of 
truths  he  seemed  to  speak  in  thunders.  I  believe 
that  mighty  voice  has  not  been  poured  out  m  vain ; 
that  there  are  hearts  that  have  received  into  their  in- 
tnoat  depths  all  its  varying  tones;  and  that  even  now, 
there  are  many  to  whom  the  name  of  Woeimworth 
calls  up  the  recollection  of  their  weakness,  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  strength. 

To  give  to  the  reason  and  eloquence  of  one  man, 
this  complete  control  over  the  minds  of  others,  it  is 
necessary,  I  think,  that  be  should  be  bom  in  their 
own  times.  For  thus  whatever  lalse  opinion  of  pre- 
eminence is  attached  to  the  Age,  becomes  at  once  a 
title  of  reverence  to  him :  and  when  with  distinguish- 
ed powers  he  sets  himself  apart  from  the  Age,  and 
above  it  as  the  Teacher  of  high  but  ill-understood 
Truths,  ho  will  appear  at  once  to  a  generous  imagi- 
nation, tn  the  dignity  of  one  whoso  superior  mind 
outsteps  the  rapid  progress  of  society,  aixi  will  derive 
from  illusion  itself  the  power  to  disperM  illusions.  It 
is  probable  too,  that  he  who  labors  under  the  emn  I 
have  described,  might  feel  the  power  of  Truth  in  a 
writer  of  another  age,  yet  fail  in  applying  the  full 
force  of  his  principles  to  his  own  times ;  but  when  he 
receives  them  from  a  living  Teacher,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  or  misapplication.  It  is  the  errors  of  his 
own  generation  that  are  denounced ;  and  whatever 
authority  he  may  acknowledge  in  the  instructions  of 
his  Master,  strikes,  with  inevitable  force,  at  his  vene- 
ration for  the  opinions  and  characters  of  hit  own 
times. — And  finally  there  will  be  gathered  round  a 
living  Teacher,  who  speaks  to  the  deeper  soill,inany 
feelings  of  human  love^that  will  place  the  idfirmltiee 
of  the  heart  peculiarly  under  his  control;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  blend  with  and  animate  the  at- 
tachment to  his  cause.  So  that  there  will  flow  from 
him  something  of  the  peculiar  influence  of  a  friend : 
while  his  doctrines  will  be  embieced  and  asserted, 
and  vindicated  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  disciple, 
such  as  can  scarcely  be  carried  back  to  distant  times, 
or  connected  with  voices  that  speak  only  from  the 
grave. 

I  have  done  what  I  proposed.  I  have  related  to 
you  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  knoviing  of  the 
difficulties  from  within  and  from  without,  which  may 
oppose  the  natural  development  of  true  feeling  and 
right  opinion,  in  a  mind  formed  with  some  capacity 
for  good :  and  the  resources  which  such  a  mind  may 
derive  from  an  enlightened  contemporary  writer. — If 
what  I  have  said  be  just,  it  is  certain  that  this  influ- 
ence will  be  felt  more  particularly  in  a  work,  adapted 
by  its  mode  of  publication  to  address  the  feelings  of 
the  time,  and  to  tning  to  its  readers  repeated  admoni- 
tioo  and  repeated  consolation. 

I  have  perhaps  presumed  too  fiu  in  trespaasing  on 
your  attention,  and  in  giving  way  to  my  own  thoughts : 


but  I  was  nnwilling  to  leave  any  thing  i 
might  induce  you  to  consider  with  fiivor  the  i 
I  was  anxious  to  make,  in  the  name  of  all  whow 
state  of  mind  I  have  described,  that  you  woakl  at 
times  regard  us  more  particularly  in  3roar  inHme- 
tions.  I  cannot  judge  to  what  degree  it  may  be  m 
your  power  to  give  the  Truth  yoa  teach,  a  oaniral 
over  undentandings  that  havanatured  their  streogth 
in  error:  but  in  our  class  [  am  sure  yon  will  have 
docile  learners. MATHcraik 


Tax  Friknd  might  rest  satisfied  that  hia  ezeil 
thus  &r  have  not  been  wholly  unprofitable,  if  no 
other  proof  had  been  given  of  their  influaooe,  thaa 
that  of  having  called  forth  the  foregoing  letter,  with 
which  |ie  has  been  so  much  interested,  that  he  eonld 
not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  commanicating  it  i» 
his  readers. — In  answer  to  his  Correspondent,  it  need 
scarcely  here  be  repeated,  that  one  of  the  main  par- 
poses  of  his  work  is  to  weigh,  honestly  and  tlioo^;itt- 
fully,  the  moral  worth  and  intellectual  power  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live ;  to  ascertain  our  gain  and  oor 
loss;  to  determine  what  we  are  in  ourselves  positive- 
ly, and  what  we  are  compared  with  oor  anoealoiB; 
and  thus,  and  by  every  other  means  within  hia  power, 
to  discover  what  may  be  hoped  for  future  times,  vrfaat 
and  how  lamentable  are  the  evils  to  be  feared,  and 
how  for  there  is  cause  for  fear.  If  tliia  attempt 
should  not  be  made  whdly  in  vain,  my  ingenooos 
Correspondent,  and  all  w|k>  are  in  a  state  of  mind 
resembling  that  of  which  he  gives  so  lively  a  picture, 
will  be  enabled  more  readily  and  sore^  to  distin- 
guish false  fh>m  legitimate  objects  of  admimtioD :  and 
thus  may  the  personal  erron  which  he  would  guard 
against,  be  more  eflectually  prevented  or  removed, 
by  the  development  of  general  truth  lor  a  generd 
purpose,  than  by  instructions  specifically  adapted  10 
himself  or  to  the  class  of  which  he  is  the  able  repre- 
sentative. There  is  a  hfe  and  spirit  in  knowledge 
which  we  extract  from  troths  scattered  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all,  and  which  the  mind,  by  its  own  activity, 
has  appropriated  to  itself— a  life  and  spirit,  which  is 
seldom  found  in  knowledge  oommunicaied  by  Ibnaal 
and  direct  precepts,  even  when  they  are  exalted  and 
endeared  by  reverence  and  love  for  the  teacher. 

Nevertheless,  though  I  trust  that  the  — i***«^ 
which  my  Correspondent  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
request,  will  in  course  of  time  flow  naturally  fiem  my 
labors,  in  a  manner  that  will  best  serve  him,  I  cannot 
resist  the  inclination  tp  connect,  at  present,  writh  his 
letter  a  few  remarks  of  direct  application  to  the  sub- 
ject of  it — remarks,  I  say,  for  to  such  I  shall  confine 
myself,  OMlependent  of  the  main  point  out  of  which 
his  complaint  and  request  both  prDoeed,  I  mean  the 
assumed  inferiority  of  the  present  age  in  moral  dig- 
nity and  intellectual  power,  to  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded. For  if  the  fact  were  true,  that  we  had  even 
surpassed  our  ancestors  in  the  best  of  what  is  good, 
the  main  part  of  the  dangers  and  impediments  which 
my  Correspondent  has  feelingly  portrayed,  could  not 
cease  to  dxist  for  minds  like  his,  nor  indeed  wonki 
they  be  much  diminished ;  as  they  arise  out  of  the 
constitution  of  things,  from  the  nature  of  youth,  fiom 
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016  lawi  tbat  goreni  the  growth  of  the  &ciiltiet,and 
from  the  necesMuy  oondition  of  the  greet  body  of 
mankind  Let  m  throw  oaieel  vei  back  to  the  age  iof 
CUisabeth,  and  call  op  to  mind  the  heroes,  the  warn- 
on,  the  Btateamen,  the  poets,  the  divines,  and  the 
moral  philosophers,  with  which  the  seign  of  the  vii^ 
gin  queen  was  illustrated.  Or  if  we  be  more  stroqgly 
attracted  by  the  moral  purity  and  groatness,  and  that 
sanctity  of  civil  and  religious  duty,  with  which  the 
tyranny  of  Charles  the  First  was  struggled  against, 
let  ua  cast  our  ejres,  in  the  hurry  of  admiration,  round 
tiiat  circle  of  ^rioos  patriots— but  do  not  let  as  be 
peisuaded,  that  each  of  these,  in  his  coane  of  disci- 
pline, was  uniformly  helped  forward  by  those  with 
whom  he  associated,  or  by  those  whose  care  it  was 
ID  dvect  him.  Then  as  now,  existed  objects,  to 
which  the  wisest  attached  undue  importance ;  then, 
•a  now,  judgment  was  misled  by  focfions  and  parties 
— ^time  wasted  in  ooDtvoTenries  fruitless,  except  as  far 
•a  they  quickened  the  faculties;  then  as  now,  minds 
were  venerated  or  idolised,  which  owed  their  influ- 
ence to  the  weakness  of  their  contemporaries  rather 
than  to  their  own  power.  Then,  though  great  ao- 
tiom  were  wrought,  and  great  works  in  literature 
and  science  produced,  yet  the  general  taste  was  ca- 
pricioos,  fiintastica],or  grovelling:  and  in  this  point  as 
in  all  others,  was  youth  subject  to  delusion,  frequent 
in  proportion  to  the  liveliness  of  the  sensibility,  and 
strong  as  the  strength  of  the  imagination.  Every  age 
halh  abounded  in  instances  of  parenta,  kindred,  and 
fiiends,  who^  by  indirect  influence  of  example,  or  by 
positive  injunction  and  exhortation,  have  diverted  or 
diseouraged  the  youth,  who.  in  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  nature,  had  determined  to  follow  his  mtel- 
lectual  genius  through  good  and  through  evil,  and 
had  devoted  himself  to  knowledge,  to  the  practice 
of  virtue  and  the  preservation  of  integrity,  in  slight 
of  temporal  rewards.  Above  all,  have  not  the  com- 
mon duties  and  cares  of  common  life,  at  all  times  ex* 
posed  men  lo  injury,  from  causes  whose  action  is  the 
more  fiital  from  being  silent  and  unremitting,  and 
which,  wherever  it  was  not  jealously  watched  and 
steadily  opposed,  must  have  pressed  upon  and  con- 
sumed the  diviner  spirit 

There  are  two  errors,  into  which  we  easily  slip 
when  thinking  of  past  times.  One  lies  in  forgetting 
in  the  excellence  of  what  remains,  the  large  over- 
balance of  vrorthlessness  that  has  been  swept  away. 
Ranging  over  the  wide  tracts  of  antiquity,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  mind  may  be  hkened  to  that  of  a  travel- 
ler* in  some  unpeopled  part  of  America,  who  is  at- 
tracted to  the  burial-place  of  one  of  the  primitive  in- 
habitants. Itb  oonspiriwus  upon  an  eminence,  **  a 
mount  upon  a  mount!"  He  digs  into  it,  and  finds 
that  it  contains  the  bones  of  a  man  of  mighty  stature : 
and  he  is  tempted  to  give  vray  to  a  belief,  that  as 
there  were  giants  in  those  days,  so  that  all  men  were 
giants.  But  a  second  and  wiser  thought  may  suggest 
to  him,  that  this  tomb  vrouid  never  have  forced  itself 
upon  hia  notice,  if  it  had  not  contained  a  body  that 
was  distinguished  from  others,  that  of  a  man  who  had 

*  Vide  Ashs't  TVavsb  in  Ameriea. 
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been  selected  asa  chiefbin  or  mler  lor  the  very  rea- 
son that  he  surpnsed  the  rest  of  his  tribe  in  statore 
I  and  who  now  lies  thus  conspicooosiy  inhnmed  upoo 
i  the  mountain-top^  while  the  bones  of  his  foUowen  are 
{ laid  unobtrusively  together  in  their  bnirows  upon  the 
)  plain  below.    The  second  habitual  error  is,  that  in 
I  thb  compariaon  of  ages  we  divide  nme  merely  into 
I  past  and  praient.  and  plaoe  theae  into  the  balance  to 
I  be  weighed  against  each  other,  not  considering  that 
the  present  is  in  our  estimation  not  more  than  a  peri- 
od of  thirty  years,  or  half  a  century  at  most,  and  that 
the  pest  is  a  mighty  accumulatioo  of  many  such  pe- 
I  riods,  perhaps  the  whole  of  recorded  time,  or  at  least 
the  whole  of  that  portion  of  it  in  which  our  own 
country  has  been  distinguished.    We  may  illoslrat* 
this  by  the  familiar  use  of  the  vrords  Ancient  and 
Modem,  when  applied  to  poetry — what  can  be  more 
inoonsiderele  or  unjust  than  to  compare  a  fow  exisi- 
ing  writen  with  the  whole  suoceauon  of  their  pro* 
geniloraf    The  delusion,  from  the  moment  that  ovr 
thoughts  are  directed  to  it,  seems  loo  gross  to  deserve 
mention;  yet  men  will  talk  for  boon  upon  poeliy, 
balancing  against  each  other  the  words  Ancient  and 
Modem,  and  be  nneonscious  that  they  have  fallen 
inioh. 

These  observations  are  not  made  as  implying  a  dis- 
sent from  the  belief  of  my  Correspondent,  that  the 
moral  spirit  and  intellectual  powers  of  this  country 
are  declining ;  but  to  guard  against  tmqitalijud  admira- 
tion, even  in  cases  where  admiration  has  been  rightly 
fixed,  and  to  prevent  that  depression,  which  must  ne> 
cessarily  follow,  where  the  notkm  of  the  peculiar  nn- 
favorableness  of  the  preaent  times  to  dignity  of  mind, 
has  been  carried  too  far.    For  in  proportion  as  vre 
imagine  obstacles  to  exist  out  of  ourselves  to  retard 
onr  progress,  will,  in  fact,  our  progress  be  retarded. 
—Deeming  then,  that  in  all  agea  an  ardent  mind  vritt 
Be  baffled  and  led  astray  in  the  manner  under  oon* 
templatitn,  though  in  various  degrees,  I  shall  at  pre- 
sent coniant  myself  with  a  few  practical  and  desul- 
tory commeoiB  upon  some  of  those  general  causes,  to 
which  my  correspondent  justly  attributes  the  mon 
in  opinion,  and  the  lowering  or  deadening  of  senti- 
ment, to  which  ingenuous  and  aspiring  youth  it  e»> 
posed.    And  first,  for  the  heart-cheering  belief  in  the 
perpetual  progress  of  the  species  tovrards  a  point  of 
unattainable  perfection.  If  the  present  age  do  indeed 
transcend  the  past  in  what  is  most  beneficial  and  ho- 
norable, he  that  perceives  this,  being  in  no  error,  haa 
no  cause  for  complaint;  but  if  it  be  not  so,  a  youth 
of  genius  might,  it  shouM  seem,  be  preserved  from 
;  any  wrong  influence  of  this  fiuth,  by  an  insight  into  a 
'  simple  truth,  namely,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  our  nature,  or  to  reconcile  ns 
to  the  economy  of  Providence,  that  there  should  bt 
j  at  all  times  a  continuous  advance  in  what  is  of  high- 
.  est  worth.    In  fact  it  is  not,  as  a  writer  of  the  preaent 
'  day  has  admirably  observed,  in  the  power  of  fiction, 
!  to  portray  in  wcrds,  or  of  the  imagination  to  coo- 
'  ceive  in  spirit,  actions  or  charactera  of  more  exalted 
j  virtue,  than  those  which  thousands  of  yean  ago  have 
I  existed  upon  earth,  as  we  know  from  the  records  of  - 
I  authentic  history.    Such  is  the  inherent  dignity  of 
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I  oatiira.  tluU  then  belong  to  it  MibUautiM  of 
Tirtuet  which  all  meD  nuijr  attain,  and  which  no  man 
can  tmnacend :  and  tfaoagh  thk  be  not  true  in  an 
equal  degree,  of  intellectual  power,  yet  in  the  penona 
of  Plato,  DenKMthenei,  and  Homer,— and  in  thoM  of 
8hakspeare,  Milmn,  and  Lord  Bacon, — were  en- 
shrined aa  much  of  the  divinity  of  intellect  aa  the  in- 
habitann  of  thia  planet  can  hope  will  ever  take  up 
in  abode  among  them.  But  the  qoeBtion  is  not  of  the 
power  or  worth  of  individual  minds,  but  of  the  gene- 
iml  moral  or  intellecUial  meriia  of  an  age— or  a  peo- 
ple, or  of  the  human  laoe.  Be  it  so— let  us  allow 
and  believe  that  there  is  a  progreas  in  the  species  to- 
wards unattainable  perfection,  or  whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  a  good  and  greatly-gift- 
ed nature  to  believe  it— aurely  it  does  not  Ibltow,  that 
thia  progress  should  be  constant  in  those  viituea,  and 
intellectual  qualitiea,  and  m  those  departments  of 
knowledge,  which  in  themselves  abaolutely  eonsid- 
ered  are  of  most  value— thlngi  independent  and  in 
their  degree  indispensable.  The  progress  of  the  spe- 
cies neither  is  nor  can  be  like  that  of  a  Roman  rood 
in  a  right  line.  It  may  be  more  justly  compared  to 
that  of  a  rivor,  which  both  in  its  smaller  reaches  and 
larger  turnings,  is  frequently  forced  back  towards  its 
fountains,  by  objects  which  caiuiot  otherwise  be  elu- 
ded or  overcome ;  yet  with  an  aocompanyiog  impolse 
that  will  ensure  its  advancement  hereafter,  it  is  either 
gaining  strength  every  hour,  or  oonqneriiy  in  secret 
some  difficulty,  by  a  labor  that  contributes  as  efiector 
ally  to  further  it  in  its  ooufm,  as  when  it  moves  for- 
ward uninterrupted  in  a  line,  direct  as  that  of  the  Ro- 
man road  with  which  we  began  the  comparison. 

It  suffices  to  content  the  mind,  though  there  may 
be  an  apparent  stagnation,  or  a  retrogrsde  movement 
in  the  species,  that  something  is  doing  which  is  ne- 
cemary  to  be  done,  and  the  eflecH  of  which,  will  in 
due  time  appear  ;--4faat  something  is  unremittingly 
gainmg,  either  in  secret  prepamtion  or  in  open  and 
triumphant  progresfc  But  in  foot  here,  as  every 
where,  we  are  deceived  by  creations  which  the  mind 
is  compelled  to  make  for  itself:  we  speak  of  the  spe- 
cies not  as  an  aggregate,  but  as  endued  with  the  form 
and  separate  lift  of  an  individual  But  human  kind, 
what  is  it  else  than  myriads  of  mtional  beings  in  va- 
rious degrees  obedient  to  their  Reason;  some  lorpid, 
some  aspiring ;  some  in  eager  chase  to  the  right  hand, 
some  to  the  left ;  theae  wasting  down  their  moral  na- 
ture, and  these  feeding  it  for  immortality  f  A  whole 
generation  may  appear  even  to  sleep,  or  may  be  ex- 
asperated vrith  rage— they  that  compose  it,  tearing 
each  other  to  pieces  with  more  than  brutal  fury.  It 
is  enough  for  complacency  and  hope,  that  scattered 
and  solitary  miods  are  always  laboring  somewhere  in 
the  service  of  truth  and  virtue;  and  that  by  the  sleep 
of  the  multitude,  the  energy  of  the  multitude  may  be 
prepared ;  and  that  by  the  fury  of  the  people,  the 
chains  of  the  people  may  be  broken.  Happy  moment 
was  it  for  England  when  her  Chaucer,  who  has  right- 
ly been  called  the  morning  star  of  her  litersture,  ap- ! 
peered  above  the  horison— when  her  WickliS;  like 
the  sun,  ••  shot  orient  beams"  through  the  night  of  Ro- ' 
mish  superstition!— Yet  may  the  darknen  and  the ! 


deaolating  hniricane  which  immediately  follow<ed  ii 
the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  be  deemed  in  theu 
turn  a  blesHng.  with  which  the  land  has  been  visited 

May  I  return  lo  the  thought  of  progresa,  of  acea> 
mnlaiion,  of  incrsasing  ligbl,  or  of  any  oiber  inage 
by  which  it  may  please  us  lo  repmeent  the  impnl|«^ 
ment  of  the  speciesr  The  hundred  yeaia  iliat  fol- 
lowed the  usurpation  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  were  s 
huriing-back  of  the  mind  of  the  country,  a  dilapida- 
tion, an  extinction;  yet  institutkins,  laws^  cusiuii. 
and  habits,  were  then  broken  down,  which  would  not 
have  been  so  readily,  nor  perhaps  so  thoroughly  de- 
stroyed by  the  gradual  influence  of  increeaing  know- 
ledge ;  and  under  the  oppreasion  of  whick.  if  they 
had  continued  to  exist,  the  virtue  and  iniellectusl 
prowess  of  the  succeeding  century  cooU  not  have  ap- 
peared at  all,  much  less  coukl  they  have  daiplaiyed 
themselves  with  that  eager  haste,  and  with  thoae  be- 
neficent triumphs  which  will  to  the  end  of  tinw  be 
looked  back  upon  with  admiration  and  gratitude. 

If  the  foregoing  obvious  distinclionB  be  onoe  dearfy 
perceived,  and  steadily  kept  in  view,  I  do  not  aee 
why  a  belief  in  the  progress  of  human  nature  towards 
perfection,  should  dispoae  a  youthful  mind,  hovirever 
enthusiastic  to  an  undue  admiration  of  hia  own  age. 
and  thus  tend  to  degrade  that  mind. 

But  let  me  strike  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  evil 
complained  of  in  my  Gorrs^nndent's  letter. — Pmer- 
tioti  from  any  fotai  eflects  of  seductions,  and  hin- 
drances which  opinion  may  thiow  in  the  vrajr  of 
pure  and  high-minded  youth,  can  only  be  obtained 
with  certainty  at  the  same  price  by  which  evet^fthiqg 
great  and  good  is  obtained,  namely,  ateady  depend- 
ence upon  voluntary  and  seUK>riginating  eOaru  nnd 
upon  the  practice  of  self-examination,  sincerely  aimed 
at  and  rigorously  enforced.  But  how  is  this  to  be 
expected  from  youth  f  Is  it  not  to  demand  the  fiint 
when  the  bkMom  is  barely  put  forth,  and  is  hoaily 
at  the  mercy  of  froeis  and  winda?  To  expect  fiun 
youth  theae  virtues  and  habits,  in  that  degree  of  ex- 
cellence to  which  ia  mature  years  they  may  be  car- 
ried, wouM  indeed  be  prepoarerous.  Yet  has  yooth 
many  helpa  and  aptitudea,  for  the  discfaaiga  of  theae 
difficult  duties,  which  are  withdrawn  for  the  most 
part  from  the  more  advanced  stagea  of  lila.  For 
youth  has  iis  own  wealth  and  independence ;  it  is 
rich  in  health  of  body  and  aninial  spirits,  in  its  aana- 
bility  lo  the  impressioiia  of  the  namral  univerae,  in 
the  conscious  growth  of  knowledge^  in  lively  sg^npa- 
thy  and  forailiar  communion  with  the  geoenoa  ats 
tions  recorded  in  history,  and  with  the  high  rsasione 
of  poetry;  and,  above  all,  youth  is  rich  in  the  pos- 
session of  time,  and  the  accompanying  consciouanesa 
of  freedom  and  power.  The  young  man  feels  that 
he  stands  at  a  distance  from  the  seaaon  when  his 
harvest  is  to  be  reaped,— that  he  has  teiaore  and  may 
look  around— may  defer  both  the  choice  and  the  exe- 
cution of  his  purposes.  If  he  make  an  atiempc  and 
shall  foil,  new  hopea  immediately  rush  in,  and  new 
promises.  Hence,  in  the  happy  confidence  of  his 
feelings,  and  in  the  elasticity  of  his  spirit,  neither 
worldly  ambition,  nor  the  love  of  praise,  nor  drsad 
of  censure,  nor  the  necemity  of  worldly  i 
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nor  aiif  of  tfaow  mamm  whieh  tempt  or  compel  the 
rnind  habitimUy  to  kiok  oat  of  itself  Ibr  Mipport ;  nei- 
ther theee,  nor  the  pnwiniMi  of  eavy.  leer,  hatred, 
despondency,  end  the  nuiklingof  dissppointed  hopes, 
(all  which  in  after  lile  give  birth  tob  and  regulate  the 
efibrta  of  men,  and  detennine  their  opinioDs)  have 
power  to  preside  over  the  choice  of  the  yoong.  if  the 
disposition  be  not  natarsUy  bad,  or  the  eircanslaiioeB 
have  not  been  in  an  oncommon  degree  oniavorable. 
In  contemplation,  then,  of  this  disinterested  and 
free  condition  of  the  yoaihfal  mind,  I  deem  it  in 
many  points  pecatiarly  capable  of  searching  into  it- 
aeli;  and  of  profiting  by  a  few  simple  qoestions— snch 
as  these  that  ibllow.  Am  I  chiefly  gmtified  by  the 
exenion  of  my  power  from  the  pleesore  of  intellee- 
toal  activity,  and  from  the  knowledge  thereby  ac- 
quired r  In  other  words,  to  what  degree  do  I  value 
my  &culties  and  my  attainments  for  their  own  sakes  f 
or  are  they  chiefly  prixed  by  me  on  acooant  of  the 
distinction  vrhieh  they  confer,  or  the  snperiority 
which  they  give  me  over  others  f  Am  I  aware  that 
immediate  inflaence  and  a  general  acknowledgment 
of  merit,  are  no  necessary  sdjoncis  of  a  soccessfol 
adherence  to  study  and  meditation,  in  thoae  depert- 
meniB  of  knowledge  which  are  of  most  value  to  man- 
kind 7  that  a  recompense  of  honors  and  emoluments 
is  fer  less  to  be  expected — in  feet,  that  there  is  little 
natursl  connexion  between  them  f  Have  I  perceived 
this  truth?  and,  peroeivfaig  it,  does  the  countenance 
of  philosophy  continue  to  appear  as  bright  and  beau- 
tiful in  my  eyes? — ^Mas  no  base  bedimmed  it?  has  no 
cloud  passed  over  and  hidden  from  me  that  look 
which  was  before  so  encooraging  ?  Knowing  that  it 
ifl  my  duty,  and  feeling  that  it  is  my  inclination,  to 
mingle  as  a  social  being  with  my  fellow  men;  pre- 
pared also  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  necessity  that 
will  probably  exist  of  relinqokhing,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,  the  greatest  portion  of  my 
time  to  employmenlB  where  I  shall  have  little  or  no 
choice  how  or  when  I  am  to  act;  have  I,  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  I  stand  as  it  were  upon  the  threshold  of 
Iha  busy  world,  a  clear  intuition  of  that  pre-eminence 
in  which  virtue  and  truth  (mvolving  in  this  laner 
word  the  sanctities  of  religion)  sit  enthroned  above 
all  denominations  and  dignities  which,  in  various  de- 
grees of  exaltation,  rule  over  the  d^ures  of  men  ?— Do 
I  feel  that,  if  their  solemn  mandates  shall  be  forgot- 
ten, or  disregarded,  or  denied  the  obedience  due  to 
them  when  opposed  to  others,  I  shall  not  only  have 
lived  for  no  good  purpose,  but  that  I  shall  havemcri- 
fioed  my  birth-right  as  a  rational  being;  and  that 
every  other  acquisition  will  be  a  bane  and  disgrace  to 
me  7  This  is  not  spoken  with  reference  to  such  sa- 
crifices as  present  themselves  to  the  j^uthful  imagi- 
nation in  the  shape  of  crimes,  acts  by  which  the  oon- 
•dence  is  violated  ;  such  a  thought,  I  know,  would 
be  recoiled  from  at  once,  not  without  indignation ; 
but  I  writo  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  fable  of  Prodi- 
cus,  repreeentmg  the  choice  of  Hercules— Here  is 
the  World,  a  female  figure  approaching  at  the  head 
of  a  train  of  willing  or  giddy  followers: — her  air  and 
deportment  ara  at  once  careleas,  remiss,  self-satisfied, 
end  haughty :— and  there  is  Intxllectual  Prowess, 
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widi  a  pale  dieek  and  serene  brow,  leai&ngin  diains 
Truth,  her  beautiful  and  modest  capdve.  The  ooe 
makes  her  salutation  with  a  diaooune  of  eaae,  plea- 
sure, fieedoBS,  and  domestic  tranquillity ;  or,  if  she 
invito  to  labor,  it  is  labor  in  the  busy  and  beaten 
track,  with  aasurance  of  Um  complacent  regards  of 
parents,  friends,  and  of  thoae  with  whom  we  associ- 
ate. The  promise  also  may  he  upon  her  lip  of  the 
huVM  of  die  multitude,  of  the  smile  of  kings,  and 
die  munificent  rewards  of  senates.  The  odier  doe* 
not  venture  to  hoM  forth  any  of  these  allurements 
she  does  mt  coooeal  from  him  whom  she  addressee 
the  impedimenta,  the  disappointments,  the  ignorsnce 
and  prejudice  which  her  follower  will  have  to  en- 
counter, if  devoted  when  duty  calls,  to  active  life ; 
and  if  to  eonlemplative,  she  lays  nakedly  before  him. 
a  schene  of  solitary  and  unremitting  labor,  a  life  of 
entire  negleA  perhapn  or  assursdly  a  life  exposed  to 
scorn,  insult,  persecution,  and  had«d;  but  cheered 
by  encouragement  ftom  a  gratefid  few,  by  applaud 
ing  conscience,  and  by  a  prophetic  anticipation,  pei 
haps,  of  feme— a  late,  though  lasting  coosequenct 
Of  theee  two,  each  in  this  manner  soliciting  you  to 
become  her  adherent,  you  doubt  not  which  to  prefer. 
— ^but  oh  I  the  thought  of  moment  is  not  praference, 
hot  the  degree  of  preference ;  the  passionate  and  pure 
choice,  the  inward  sense  of  absolute  and  unchange- 
able devotion. 

I  spoha  of  a  few  simple  questkniB— die  question 
involved  in  diis  delibenttou  is  simple;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  high  and  awful :  and  I  would  gladly 
know  whether  dh  anawer  can  be  returned  saiis&c- 
tory  to  die  mind.— We  will  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  it  cannot;  that  there  is  a  startlmg  and  a  hesite- 
tion.— Are  we  then  to  despond  ?  to  retire  from  all 
contest?  and  to  reconcile  ourselves  at  once  to  cares 
without  a  generous  hope,  and  to  ettaitt  in  which 
^here  is  no  mora  moral  life  than  that  which  is  found 
in  the  business  and  labors  of  the  unfavored  and  un- 
aspiring many  7  No —  but  if  the  inquiry  have  not 
been  en  just  grounds  satlsfectorily  answered,  we  may 
refer  confidently  our  youth  to  that  nature  of  which  he 
deems  himself  an  enthusiastic  follower,  and  one  who 
wishes  to  continue  no  less  feithful  and  enthuaiastic— 
We  woald  tell  him  that  there  are  paths  which  he 
has  not  trodden;  recesses  which  he  has  not  pene- 
trated, that  there  is  a  beauty  which  he  has  not  seen, 
a  pathos  which  he  has  not  felt— a  sublimity  to  which 
he  hath  not  been  raised.  If  he  have  trembled  be- 
cause there  has  occasionally  taken  place  in  him  a 
lapse  of  which  he  is  conscious ;  if  he  foresee  open 
or  secret  attacks,  which  he  has  had  intimations  that 
he  will  neither  be  strong  enough  to  resist,  nor  watch- 
ful enough  to  elude,  let  him  itot  hastily  ascribe  this 
weakneas,  this  deficiency,  and  the  painful  apprehen- 
sions accompanying  them,  in  any  degree  to  the  virtues 
or  noble  qualities  with  which  youth  by  nature  ia  fur- 
nished ;  but  let  him  first  be  assured,  before  he  looks 
about  for  the  means  of  attaining  the  insight,  the  dis- 
criminating powers,  and  the  confirmed  wisdom  of 
manhood,  that  his  soul  has  more  to  demand  of  the 
appropriate  excellencies  of  youth,  than  youth  has  yet 
supplied  to  it  ^^that  the  evil  under  which  he  laboia 
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it  not  a  rapeiBlMiiidance  of  the  Instincto  and  the  ani- 
mating spirit  of  that  age,  but  a  falling  short,  or  a 
fatiure.— But  what  can  he  gain  from  this  admonition? 
he  cannot  recall  past  time;  he  cannot  hegin  his 
journey  afresh ;  he  cannot  untwist  ihe  links  by  which, 
in  no  undelightful  harmony,  images  and  sentiments 
are  wedded  in  his  mind.  Granted  that  the  sacred 
light  of  childhood  is  and  must  be  for  him  no  more 
than  a  remembrance.  He  may,  notwithstanding,  be 
remanded  to  nature;  and  with  trustworthy  hopes; 
founded  less  upon  his  sentient  than  apoo  his  intellec- 
tual being—to  nature,  as  leading  on  insensibly  to  the 
society  of  reason ;  but  to  reason  and  will,  as  leading 
back  to  the  wisdom  of  nature.  A  re-union,  in  this 
order  accomplished,  will  bring  reformation  and  a 
timely  support ;  and  the  two  powers  of  reason  and 
nature,  thus  reciprocally  teacher  and  tau^t,  may 
advance  together  in  a  track  to  which  diere  h  no 
limit 

We  have  been  disooumng  (by  implication  at  least) 
of  infancy,  childhood,  boyhood,  and  youth,  of  plea- 
sures lying,  upon  the  unfolding  intellect  plenteoudy 
as  morning  dew  drops— of  knowledge  inhaled  insen- 
sibly like  the  fragrance— of  dispositions  stealing  into 
the  spirit  like  music  from  unknown  quartera— of  im- 
ages uncalled  for  and  rising  up  like  exhalations— of 
hopes  plucked  like  beautiful  wild  flowen  from  die 
ruined  tombs  that  border  the  highways  of  antiquity, 
to  make  a  garland  for  a  living  forehead :— 4o  a  word, 
we  have  been  treating  of  nature  as  a  teacher  of 
truth  through  joy  and  through  gladness,  and  as  a 
creatress  of  the  foculties  by  a  process  of  smoothness 
and  delight  We  have  made  no  mention  of  fear, 
shame,  sorrow,  nor  of  ungovernable  and  vexing 
thoughts;  because,  although  these  have  been  and 
have  done  mighty  service,  they  are  overlooked  in 
that  stage  of  life  when  youth  is  passing  into  manhood 
— overiooked,  or  forgotten.  We  now  apply  for  suc- 
cor which  we  need,  to  a  faculty  that  worki  after  a 
diflferent  courre :  that  fiiculty  is  Reason ;  she  gives 
more  spontaneously,  but  she  seeks  for  more ;  she 
works  by  thought  through  feeling;  yet  in  thoughts 
she  begins  and  ends. 

A  fomiliar  incident  may  elucidate  this  contrast  in 
the  operations  of  nature,  may  refeder  plain  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  process  of  intellectual  improvements, 
the  revem  of  that  which  nature  pursues,  is  by  reason 
introduced :  There  never  perhaps  existed  a  school- 
boy who,  having  when  he  retired  to  rest  carelessly 
blown  out  his  candle^  and  having  chanced  to  notice, 
as  he  lay  upon  his  bed  in  the  ensuing  darkness,  the 
sullen  light  which  had  survived  the  extinguished 
flame,  did  not  at  some  time  or  other,  watch  that 
light  as  if  his  aund  were  bound  to  it  by  a  spell.  It 
ftdes  and  revives— gathera  to  a  point  seems  as  if  it 
would  go  out  in  a  moment — again  recoven  its 
strength,  nay  becomes  brighter  than  before :  it  con- 
tinues to  shine  with  an  endurance,  which  in  iti  ap- 
parent weakness  is  a  mystery— it  protracts  its  exist- 
ence so  long,  clinging  to  the  power  which  supports 
it,  that  the  observer,  who  had  laid  down  in  his  bed 
so  easy-minded,  becomes  sad  and  melancholy:  his 
sympathies  are  touched— it  is  to  him  an  ini 


and  an  image  of  depaiting  human  life, — the  tfaonghi 
comes  nearer  to  him  —  it  is  the  life  of  a  veneraiea 
parent  of  a  beloved  brother  or  sister,  or  of  an  aged 
domestic ;  who  are  gone  lo  the  grave,  or  wboee  des- 
tiny it  soon  may  be  thus  to  linger,  thus  to  hang  npoo 
the  last  point  of  mortal  existence,  thus  finally  lo  de- 
part and  be  seen  no  more.  This  is  nature  teadung 
seriously  and  sweetly  through  the  aflections — mel^ 
ing  the  heart,  and,  through  that  insiittct  of  tenderness, 
developing  the  understanding. — ^In  this  instance  the 
otrject  of  solicitude  is  the  bodily  life  of  another.  Let 
us  accompany  this  same  boy  to  that  period  between 
youth  and  manhood,  when  a  solicitude  may  b« 
awakened  for  the  moral  life  of  himself.— Are  tfaerf^ 
any  powers  by  which,  beginning  with  a  sense  of  in- 
ward decay  that  afllects  not  however  the  natural  life, 
he  could  call  to  mind  the  same  image  and  hang  tn^ 
it  with  an  equal  interest  as  a  visible  type  of  his  own 
perishing  spirit? — Oh!  surely,  if  the  bein^of  the 
individual  be  under  his  own  care — if  it  be  his  fim 
care  —  if  duty  begin  from  the  point  of  actsoontsUe^ 
ness  to  our  conscience,  and  through  that  to  Cod  and 
human  nature ; — if  without  such  primary  sense  of 
duty,  all  secondary  care  of  teacher,  of  friend,  or  pa- 
rent most  be  baseless  and  fruitless ;  if,  lastly,  the 
motions  of  the  sottl  transcend  in  worth  those  of  the 
animal  functions,  nay  give  to  them  their  sole  value: 
then  truly  are  there  such  powen :  and  the  image  of 
the  dying  taper  may  be  recalled  and  contemplated, 
though  with  no  sadness  in  the  nerves,  no  disposition 
to  tears,  no  unconquerable  eighs,  yet  with  a  mebn- 
choly  in  the  soul,  a  sinking  inwsrd  into  ounelTci 
from  thought  lo  thought  a  steady  remonstrance,  and 
a  high  resolve. — Let  then  the  youth  go  back,  as  oc- 
casion will  permit  to  nature  and  to  solitude,  thn 
admonished  by  reason,  and  relying  upon  this  newhr 
acquired  support  A  worid  of  fresh  sensations  will 
grfluduully  open  upon  him  as  his  mind  pots  oflT  its  in- 
firmities, and  as  instead  of  being  propelled  restlessly 
towards  others  in  admiration,  or  too  hasty  love,  be 
makes  it  his  prime  business  to  undeniand  himself 
New  sensatkms,  I  affirm,  will  be  opened  oat — purr, 
and  sanctioned  by  that  reason  which  is  their  original 
author;  and  precious  feelings  of  disinterested,  that  m 
selfdisregarding  joy  and  love  may  be  regenerated 
and  restored :— and,  in  this  sense,  he  may  be  said  to 
measure  back  the  track  of  life  he  has  trod. 

In  such  disposition  of  mind  let  the  youlh  retnm  to 
the  visible  universe ;  and  to  conversation  with  an- 
cient books ;  and  to  those,  if  such  there  be,  which  in 
the  present  day  breathe  the  ancient  spirit;  and  let 
him  feed  upon  that  beauty  which  unfolds  itself^  not 
to  his  eye  as  it  sees  carelessly  the  things  which  can- 
not possibly  go  unseen,  and  are  remembered  or  not 
as  accident  shall  decide,  but  to  the  thinking  mind ; 
which  searehes,  discovers,  aiMl  treasures  up, — ^infuamg 
by  meditation  into  the  objects  with  which  it  conveisM 
an  intellectual  life;  whereby  they  remain  planted  in 
the  memory,  now,  and  for  ever.  Hitherto  the  yootk. 
1  suppose,  has  been  content  for  the  most  pert  to  bok 
at  his  own  mind,  after  the  manner  in  which  he  i 
along  the  stats  in  the  firmament  with  naked  i 
sight ;  let  him  now  apply  the  triesoope  of  art— to  call 
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the  invisible  etam  oat  or  their  hiding  pieces ;  and  let 
him  endeavor  to  look  throngh  the  system  of  his  be- 
ing, with  the  organ  of  reason ;  summoned  to  pene- 
trate, as  ftr  as  it  has  power,  in  disooveiy  of  the 
impelling  (broes  and  the  governing  laws. 

These  expedatioM  are  not  immoderate ;  they  de- 
mand nothing  more  than  the  perception  of  a  few 
plain  truths;  namely,  that  knowledge  effic^ioos  lor 
the  piodaction  of  virtue  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
efibrt,  the  sole  dispenser  of  complacency  and  repose. 
A  perception  also  is  implied  of  the  inherent  superior- 
ity of  contemplation  to  action.  The  Friend  does  not 
in  this  contradict  his  own  words,  where  he  has  said 
heretofore,  that  "doubtless  it  is  noMer  to  act  than  to 
think."  In  those  words,  it  was  his  pu rpose  to  cehsure 
that  barren  oontemplatioq,  which  rests  satisfied  with 
itself  in  cases  where  the  thoughts  are  of  such  quality 
that  they  may  be,  and  ought  to  be  imbodied  in  action. 
But  he  speaks  now  of  the  general  superiority  of 
thought  to  action  :~as  proceeding  and  governing  all 
action  that  moves  to  salutary  purposes  ,*  and,  secondly, 
as  leading  to  elevation,  the  absolute  possession  of  the 
individual  mind,  and  to  a  consistency  or  harmony  of 
the  being  within  itself,  which  no  outward  agency  can 
reach  to  disturb  or  to  impair  :^-and  lastly,  as  pro- 
ducing works  of  pure  science ;  or  of  the  combined 
Ikculties  of  imagination,  feeling,  and  reason ; — works 
which,  both  from  their  independence  in  their  origin 
apon  accident,  their  nature,  their  duration,  and  the 
wide  spread  of  their  infhxence,  are  entitled  rightly  to 
take  place  of  the  noblest  and  most  beneficent  deeds 
of  heroes,  statesmen,  legislators,  or  warriors. 

Yet,  beginning  from  the  perception  of  this  estab- 
lished superiority,  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  youth, 
'whom  we  wish'  to  guide  and  encourage,  is  to  be  in- 
nensible  to  those  influences  of  wealth,  or  rank,  or  sta- 
tion, by  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  swayed.  Our 
«yes  have  not  been  fixed  upon  virtue  which  lies  apart 
ftom  human  nature,  or  transcends  it.  In  fact  there 
is  no  such  virtue.  We  neither  suppose  nor  wish  him 
to  undervalue  or  slight  these  distinctions  as  modes  of 
power,  things  that  may  enable  him  to  be  more  useful 
to  his  contemporaries ;  nor  as  gratifications  that  may 
confer  dignity  upon  his  living  person ;  and,  through 
him,  upon  those  who  love  him ;  nor  as  they  may  con- 
nect his  name,  through  a  family  to  be  founded  by  his 
success,  in  a  closer  chain  of  gratitude  with  some  por- 
tion of  posterity,  who  shall-  speak  of  him,  as  among 
their  anceshy,  with  a  more  tender  interest  than  the 
mere  general  bond  of  patriotism  or  humanity  would 
supply.  We  suppose  no  indifference  to,  much  less  a 
contempt  oC  these  rewards;  but  let  them  have  their 
due  place;  Jet  it  be  ascertained,  when  the  soul  is 
searched  into,  that  they  are  only  an  auxiliary  motive 
to  exertion,  never  the  principal  or  originating  force. 
If  this  be  too  much  to  expect  from  a  youth  who,  I 
take  for  granted,  possesses  no  ordinary  endowments^ 
and  whom  circumstances  with  respect  to  the  more 
dangerous  passions  have  favored,  then,  indeed,  most 
the  noble  spirit  of  the  country  be  wasted  away :  then 
would  our  institutions  be  deplorable ;  and  the  educa- 
tion prevalent  among  us  utterly  vile  and  debasing. 

But  my  Conespondent,  who  drew  forth  these 
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thoughts,  has  said  rightly,  that  the  character  of  the  age 
may  not  without  injustice  be  thus  branded :  he  will 
not  deny  that,  without  speaking  of  other  oountiies, 
'  there  is  in  these  islands,  in  the  departments  of  natural 
phikwophy,  of  mechanic  ingenuity,  in  the  general 
activities  of  the  country,  and  in  the  particular  excel- 
lence of  individual  minds,  in  high  stations  civil  or 
military,  enough  to  excite  admiration  and  love  in  the 
sober-minded,  and  mora  than  enough  to  intoxicate 
the  youthful  and  inexperienced.  I  will  compare, 
then,  an  aspiring  youth,  leaving  the  schools  in  which 
he  has  been  disciplined,  and  preparing  to  bear  a  part 
in  the  concerns  of  the  W6rld,  I  will  compare  him  in 
this  season  of  eager  admiration,  to  a  newly-invested 
knight  appearing  with  his  blank  unsignalizod  shield, 
upon  some  day  of  solemn  tournament,  at  the  Court 
of  the  Fairy-queen,  as  that  sovereignty  was  conceived 
to  exist  by  the  moral  and  imaginative  genius  of  our 
divine  Spenser,  lie  does  not  himself  immedliUely 
enter  the  lists  as  a  combatant,  but  he  looks  round  him 
with  a  beating  heart:  daxzled  by  the  gorgeous  pa- 
geantry, the  banners,  the  impresses,  the  ladies  of 
overcoming  beauty,  the  persons  of  the  knights— now 
first  seen  by  him,  the  fame  of  whose  actions  is  car- 
ried by  the  traveller,  like  merchandise,  through  the 
world ;  and  resounded  upon  the  harp  of  the  minstrel. 
— Bat  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  make  this  comparison. 
If  a  youth  were  to  begin  his  career  in  such  an  as- 
semblage, with  such  examples  to  guide  and  to  ani- 
mate, it  will  be  pleaded,  there  should  be  no  cause 
for  apprehension :  he  could  not  foltor,  he  could  ix>t  be 
misled.  But  ours  is,  notwithstanding  its  manifold 
excellencies,  a  degenerate  age :  and  recreant  knights 
are  among  us  far  outnumbering  the  true.  A  false 
Gloriana  in  these  days  imposes  worthless  services, 
which  they  who  perform  them,  in  their  blindness, 
know  not  to  be  such ;  and  which  are  recompensed  by 
rewards  as  worthless— yet  eageriy  grasped  at,  as  if 
they  were  the  immortal  guerdon  of  virtue. 

I  have  in  this  declaration  insensibly  overstepped 
the  limits  which  I  hsd  determined  not  to  pass;  let  me 
be  forgiven :  for  it  is  hope  which  hath  corried  me 
forward.  In  such  a  mixed  assemblage  as  our  age 
presents,  with  its  genuine  merit  and  its  large  over 
balance  of  alloy,  I  may  boldly  ask  into  what  errora, 
either  with  respect  to  person  or  thing,  could  a  young 
man  fall,  who  had  sincerely  entered  upon  the  course 
of  moral  discipline  which  has  been  recommended, 
and  to  which  the  condition  of  youth,  it  has  been 
proved,  is  favorable  ?  His  opinions  could  no  where 
deceive  him  beyond  the  point  to  which,  after  a  sea- 
son, he  would  find  that  it  was  salutary  for  him  to 
have  been  deceived.  For,  as  that  man  cannot  set  a 
right  value  upon  health  who  has  never  known  sick- 
ness, nor  feel  the  blessing  of  ease  who  has  been 
through  his  life  a  stranger  to  pain,  so  can  there  be  no 
confirmed  and  passionate  love  of  truth  for  him  who 
has  not  experienced  the  hollowneas  of  error. — Range 
against  each  other  as  advocates,  oppose  as  combau 
ants,  two  several  intellects,  each  strenuously  assert- 
ing doctrines  which  he  sincerely  believo ;  but  the 
one  contending  for  the  worth  and  beauty  of  that  gar- 
ment which  the  other  has  outgrown  and  cast  vmy 
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Mark  the  miperioritf,  the  «we,  the  dignity,  on  the 
■ide  of  the  more  advuiced  mind,  how  he  overioolu 
hie  ralgect,  command!  it  from  centre  tociicomier' 
enoe,  and  bath  the  same  tfaoroagh  knowledge  of  the 
teneti  which  his  advemry,  with  impetuone  seal,  bat 
tn  confuaion  also,  and  threwn  off*  his  guard  at  every 
turn  of  the  argument,  is  laboring  10  maintain !  If  it 
be  a  qnettion  of  the  fine  arta  (poetry  lor  inatance)  the 
riper  mind  not  only  aeea  that  hia  opponent  la  deceived ; 
but,  what  ia  of  iar  more  importance,  aeea  kow  he  ia 
deceived.  The  imagination  alanda  before  him  with 
all  ito  imperfectiona  laid  open;  as  duped  byshowa, 
enslaved  by  words,  corrupted  by  mistaken  delicacy 
and  false  refinement,— aa  not  having  even  attended 
with  care  to  the  reports  of  the  senses,  and  therefore 
deficient  grossly  in  the  rudiments  of  her  own  power. 
lie  has  noted  how,  as  a  supposed  necessary  condition, 
the  understanding  sleeps  in  order  that  the  fancy  may 
dream.  Studied  in  the  history  of  society  and  versed 
in  the  secret  laws  of  thought,  he  can  pass  reguhirly 
through  all  the  gradationa,  can  pierce  in&llibly  all 
the  windings,  which  (also  taste  through  ages  has  pur- 
sued— from  the  veiy  time  when  fint,  through  inez- 
tierience,  heedlessneas,  or  affectation,  she  took  her 
departure  from  the  side  of  Truth,  her  original  pa- 
rent  Can  a  disputant  thus  accoutred  be  with- 
stood?— to  whom,  further,  every  movement  in  the 
thoughts  of  his  antagonist  is  revealed  by  the  light  of 
his  own  experience ;  who,  therefore, sympathises  with 
weakness  gently,  and  wins  his  way  by  forbearance; 
and  hath,  when  needful,  an  irresistible  power  of 
onset,— «rising  from  gratitude  to  the  truth  which  he 
vindicates,  not  merely  as  a  positive  good  for  man- 
kind, but  as  his  own  especial  rescue  and  redemption. 

I  might  here  conclude :  but  my  Correspondent  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  tetter,  has  written  so  feelingly 
upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived,  m  his  estimation, 
fiom  a  living  instructor,  that  I  must  not  leave  this 
part  of  the  subject  without  a  word  of  direct  notice.  The 
Friknd  cited,  some  time  ago,  a  passage  from  the  prose 
works  of  Milton,  eloquently  describing  the  manner 
in  which  good  and  evil  grow  up  together  in  the  field 
of  the  world  almost  inseparably;  and  insisting,  conse- 
quently, upon  the  knowledge  and  survey  of  vice  as 
necessary  to  the  oonstitutmg  of  human  virtue,  and 
the  scanning  of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  Truth. 

If  this  be  so,  and  I  hav9  been  reasoning  to  the  same 
effect  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  Act,  and  the 
thoughts  which  it  may  suggest,  will,  if  rightly  applied, 
tend  to  moderate  an  anxiety  for  the  guidance  of  a 
more  experienced  or  superior  mind.  The  advantage, 
where  it  is  possessed,  is  far  from  being  an  absdnte 
good :  nay,  such  a  preceptor,  ever  at  hand,  might 
prove  an  oppression  not  to  be  thrown  oS,  and  a  iaml 
hinderance.  Graipt  that  in  the  general  tenor  of  his 
intercourse  with  his  pupil  he  is  forbearing  and  ci^ 
cufflspect.  inasmuch  as  he  is  rich  in  that  knowledge 
(above  all  other  necessary  for  a  teacher)  which  can- 
not exist  without  a  liveliness  of  memory,  preserving 
for  him  an  unbroken  image  of  the  winding,  excursive, 
and  offen  retrograde  course,  along  which  his  own  in- 
tellect has  peswd.  Grant  that,  furnished  with  these 
distinct  remembrances,  he  wishes  that  the  mind  of 


his  pupil  should  be  free  to  luxoriaie  in  the  1 
ments,  loves,  and  admiratioos  appropriated  loits  age, 
that  he  is  not  in  haste  to  kill  whathekoovn  will  indoe 
time  die  of  itaelf ;  or  be  transmuted,  and  pat  co  a  i»> 
bier  form  and  higher  laculiies  otherwiae  uiialtwna' 
Ue.  In  a  word,  that  the  teacher  is  ipavamed  liafaii- 
ually  by  the  wisdom  of  patience  waiting  with  plea- 
sure. Yet  perceiving  how  much  the  outward  help 
of  art  can  focilitate  the  progress  of  nature*  he  nsay  be 
betrayed  into  many  unnecessary  or  pemicioDs  mis- 
takes where  he  deems  his  interference  warranted  by 
substantial  experience.  And  in  spite  of  all  his  cau- 
tion, remarks  may  drop  insensibly  from  him  wbkh 
may  wither  in  the  mind  of  his  pupil  a  generooa  aym- 
pothy.  destroy  a  sentiment  of  approbation  or  dialike, 
not  merely  innocent  but  salutary;  and  for  the  expe> 
rienced  disciple  how  many  pleasures  may  tbos  be  cut 
off!  what  joy,  what  admiration  and  what  love!  while 
in  their  stead  are  introduced  into  the  ingeDoooa  mind 
misgivings,  a  mistrust  of  its  own  evideooa,  disposi- 
tions to  afibct  to  feel  where  there  can  be  no  real  feel- 
ing, indecisive  judgments,  a  supeisfructore  of  opin* 
ions  that  has  no  base  to  support  it,  and  woida,  ntteied 
by  rote  with  the  impertinence  of  a  panot  or  a  mock- 
ing-bird, yet  which  may  not  be  listened  to  with  &e 
same  indifference,  as  they  cannot  be  heard  without 
some  feeling  of  morel  disapprobation. 

These  results,  I  contend,  whatever  may  be  the  ben- 
efit to  be  derived  Axxn  such  an  enlightened  Teacher, 
are  in  their  degree  inevitable.  And  by  this  praocas, 
humility  and  docile  dispositiona  may  exist  towarda  the 
Master,  endued  as  he  is  with  the  power  which  per- 
sonal presence  confers;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
will  be  liable  to  overstep  their  due  bounds,  and  to 
degenerate  into  passiveneas  and  proairation  of  mind. 
This  towards  him !  while,  with  respect  to  other  liv- 
ing men,  nay  even  to  the  mighty  spirits  of  past  times, 
there  may  be  associated  with  such  weakness  a  want 
of  modesty  and  humility.  Insensibly  may  ateal  in 
presumption  and  a  habit  of  aitting  in  judgment  in 
cases  where  no  sentiment  ought  to  have  existed  but 
diffidence  or  veneration.  Such  virtues  are  the  sacred 
attributes  of  Youth ;  its  appropriate  calling  ia  not  10 
distinguish  in  the  fear  of  being  deceived  or  degraded, 
not  to  analyse  with  scrupulous  minuteneos.  but  to  ac- 
cumulate in  genial  confidence ;  its  instinct,  iia  safety. 
its  benefit,  its  glory,  is  to  love,  to  admire,  to  feel,  and 
to  labor.  Nature  has  irrevocably  decreed,  that  our 
prime  dependence  in  all  stagea  of  life  aAer  Inftncy 
and  Childhood  have  been  passed  through  (nor  do  I 
know  that  this  latter  ought  to  be  excepted)  must  be 
upon  our  own  minds ;  and  that  the  way  to  knowledge 
shall  be  long,  difficult,  winding,  and  oilentiniea  re- 
turning upon  itself 

What  has  been  aaid  ia  a  mere  sketoh ;  and  that  onlr 
of  a  part  of  the  interesting  country  into  which  we 
have  been  led :  but  my  Conreapondent  will  be  able 
to  enter  the  paths  that  havtfiiMen  pointed  out  SbooM 
ho  do  this  and  advance  steadily  for  a  while,  he  nee  s  . 
not  fear  any  deviations  from  the  truth  which  will  be 
finally  injurious  to  him.  He  will  iwt  long  have  his 
admiration  fixed  upon  unworthy  obgecis ;  he  will  nei- 
ther be  clogged  nor  drawn  aside  by  the  love  of  friends 
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dmogh  his 
;  he  will  neither  be  bowed  down  hf  eon- 
■mngementf  of  nennen  producing  too  o^ 
ton  a  lifelett  decency:  nor  wUI  the  rack  of  hie  spirit 
weer  awey  in  the  endlea  beating  of  the  waves  of 
the  wwU:  inilher  will  that  portion  of  hit  own  time, 
which  he  nmit  ninender  fo  labon  by  which  hit  live- 
lihood ie  to  be  earned  or  hit  aodal  dntice  perfcnned, 
be  onpnfilable  to  himeelf  indirectly,  while  it  is  di- 
raetly  anfal  to  oihen:  for  that  time  bae  been  prima- 
rily siuTeoderad  through  an  actof  obedienoe  to  a  mo- 
ral law  ertahlirfied  by  hiuMelf,  and  therefcra  he 
movee  then  abo  along  the  orbit  of  perfect  liberty. 

Let  it  be  rememberedi  that  th^^advice  requeued 
doee  not  relate  to  the  goferament  of  the  more  dan- 
gerooe  pomioni,  or  to  the  fundamental  principlee  of 
ri^t  and  wrong  as  acknowledged  by  the  univenal 
oooscienoe  of  mankind*  I  may  therefore  assure  my 
jpoothfnl  Correspondent,  if  he  will  endeavor  to  kx>k 
into  hhaself  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  ezhotled 


hnn  to  do^  that  hi  him  te  wish  will  be  realiMd.  to 
him  in  due  tune  the  inyer  gnunted,  vrhidi  was  ut- 
tered by  that  livQg  Teacher  of  whom  he  speaks  with 
gradtnde  as  a  beneiaciDr,  when,  in  his  chaiacter  of  a 
philosophical  Poet,  having  thought  of  MoraUiy  as  im- 
plying in  its  issenee  voluntary  obedience,  and  pro- 
ducing the  efleet  of  order,  he  tianslers  in  the  traoe- 
port  of  imaginatMD,  the  law  of  moral  to  physical  na- 
tures, and  having  oontemplaled,  through  the  medium 
of  that  order,  all  modes  of  ezistence  as  subservient  to 
one  spirit,  oooelodes  his  addrem  to  the  power  of  Duly 
in  tho  IbUowmg  words : 

To  henbhr  fbBetMMs,mwfU  Pbww! 
1  call  dias :  I  myMlf  romimna 
Unto  tfar  goidAiios  from  thii  hoar ; 
Oh,iatav  waskaan hs?e aa  and! 


Tbsipiiilor  nirmerifiea ; 
JimiiMtUliekt^ Truth  tk9 


UtmeHmt 


8B0TION    THB    SBOONB. 

ON  THE  GROUNDS  OF  MORAM  AND  RELIGION, 

AKD  TfiS 
DI8CIFI1NE  OF  THE  MIND  REQUISITE  FOR  A  TRUE  UNDERSTTANDING  OF  THE  SAME 


1  kaow,  ibaaaMUiwaBd  seir-plaaaiaf  wiMlom  ofoar  timae  oeBmti  madi  ia  eavilliBg  aad  aaJaMlr  earpiac  at  alliltea 
dMt  tea  ligfai,  aad  that  there  are  maar  who  aaraertir  host  aftar  die  pablieke  fhna  of  Laaniai  and  JodgnMot  by  this 
•saily-Cfod  aad  daipiesble  path,  which,  aotwidMiaadfaw,  thar  tiaad  whh  u  neoh  eoaadcaea  ai  fblly :  for  that,  oftaa- 
tima,  whieh  Ihar  vaiabraad  aajoMlrbraad  withowrohria,  oatltvas  tMmr  fkto.  aad  flooriihoth  whea  U  to  fbiiot  thai  avai 
ear  saah,  as  tUg,  had  Baiaff.— JDadieattMi^  ta  Xard  Htrbmt  rf  AmkrM*  Paf«|r*a  W»ka  hw  TkmuM  Mmum,  1k$ 
VVaMlalar,  ISM. 
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ESSAY  I. 

Mt  hot  leak  op  widi  lavsraaoa  to  the  advaaead 
ntwaa  of  the  aalaraUsts  aad  norslliia  la  hifhert  rapota 
iMoaifBl  aa  :  and  wiib  thejr  had  bsMi  haijthtaoad  hjr  a  aMM« 
MMa  priaeipla.  whiah  had  erowmd  aHlhelrTwIoaa  niaeeflB 
wHb  Iha  piiaelpal  leiMae,  and  ia  thatr  htava  Mnrtap  aA«r 
tradi  holpl  thon  to  boltar  Ibrtaiw  Uian  oaly  to  soot  wiUi 
har  haad*"*^*-  aad  kapt  them  ftofli  die  ftte  of  (JlrsNa, 
who  waodoriag  throogh  the  ahadca  aiet  all  the  rbo^  ret 

eoaU  Boi  aae  the  qoe^. J.  H.  (JOHN  HALL  1}  ki$ 

JMMJMi  te  tkM  ParhMmmt  tfEmgUmd  mtutnums  tk$  ^4- 
Bsaciamaf  tf  Lorn  uiug. 


Tbs  preoeding  section  had  lor  its  express  object  the 
prindpieB  of  oar  daty  as  dtizens,  or  morality  as  ap- 
pliad  to  poiiliei.    Aooordlng  to  his  sehoma  there  re- 


mahied  fivnn  Fmimd  fint.  to  treat  of  the  prindplei 
of  morality  generally,  and  then  on  those  of  reUgion. 
Bot  since  the  commencement  of  this  edition,  the 
qaestion  has  repeatedly  arisen  in  my  mind,  whethet 
momlity  can  be  ssid  to  haye  any  principle  distingoishr 
able  fiom  religion,  or  religion  any  substance  divisible 
from  morality?  Or  should  I  altompt  to  distingoish 
them  by  their  objects,  so  that  morality  were  the  reli- 
gion which  we  owe  to  things  and  penons  of  this  life, 
and  religion  our  morality  toward  God  and  the  perma- 
nent concerns  of  onr  own  sools,  and  those  of  oar  bre- 
thren :  yet  it  would  be  evident,  that  the  latter  mtwt 
involve  the  ibrmer,  while  any  pretence  to  the  ibnaer 
without  the  latter  would  be  as  bold  a  mockery  a%  if 
hanng  withheld  an  eMito  fiom  the  rightfid  •WDei^ 
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we  ihonld  teek  to  appme  oar  oooKMoeg  hf  fho 
plea,  llMt  we  had  Dot  fiuled  to  bestow  aJflH  on  him 
m  hit  befgery.  It  wee  neveriny  parpow,  and  it  dow 
not  appear  to  be  the  want  of  the  age,  lo  bring  toge- 
ther the  role*  and  indocementi  of  worldly  pmdenee. 
Bot  to  MibMitale  these  for  the  law*  of  icMon  and  ood> 
•cience,  or  even  to  eonfimnd  them  onder  one  name, 
is  a  prejudice,  say  rather  a  prolanation,  which  I  be- 
came more  and  more  rehictant  to  flatter  by  even  an 
appearenoe  of  assent,  thoogh  it  were  only  in  a  point 
of  term  and  technical  arrsngemenL 

At  a  time,  when  my  thooghls  were  thos  employed, 
I  met  with  a  volome  of  old  tracts,  pnblished  during 
the  interval  from  the  captivity  of  Charles  the  First  to 
the  restoration  of  his  son.  Since  my  earliest  manhood 
it  had  been  aoioog  my  ibodeat  regrets,  that  a  more 
direct  and  frequent  reference  had  not  been  made  by 
our  historians  to  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  flying 
sbeeli  of  that  momentous  period,  during  which  all 
the  posnble  forms  of  truth  and  error  (the  latter  being 
thefnselvcs  for  the  greater  part  caricatures  of  truth) 
bubbled  up  on  the  suHace  of  the  puUic  mind,  as  in 
the  fermeikt  of  a  chaos.  It  would  be  diflkolt  to  oon- 
oeive  a  notion  or  a  foncy,  in  politics,  ethics,  theology, 
or  even  in  physics  and  physiology,  which  had  not  been 
anticipated  1^  the  men  of  that  age :  in  this  as  in  most 
other  respects  sharply  contrasted  with  the  products 
of  the  French  revolution,  which  was  scarcely  more 
chamctorixed  by  its  sanguinary  and  sensual  abonuna^ 
tionB  than' (to  borrow  the  words  of  an  eminent  living 
poet)  by 

A  dreary  want  at  oneeof  books  sad  man. 

The'parliament's  amy  was  not  wholly  composed  of 
mere  fonatics.  There  was  no  mean  proportion  of  en- 
thusiaBtB :  and  that  enthusiasm  innst  have  been  of  no 
ordinary  grandeur,  which  could  draw  froni  a  common 
soldier,  in  an  addren  to  his  comrades,  such  a  dissoa- 
•ve  fipom  acting  in  <*  the  cruel  spirit  of  fear!*'  such 
words  and  such  sentiments,  as  are  contained  in  the 
foltowing  extract  which  I  would  foin  rescue  fiom 
oblivion,*  both  for  the  honor  of  our  fore-fathen,  and 
in  proof  of  the  intenM  diflbronce  between  the  repub- 
licans of  that  period,  and  the  democrats,  or  rather  de- 
magogues, of  the  present  "I  judge  it  ton  times 
more  honorable  for  a  single  person,  in  witnessing  a 
truth  to  oppose  the  world  in  its  power,  wisdom  and 
authority,  this  standing  its  folI.8trength,and  he  singly 
and  nakedly*  than  fighting  many  battles  by  force  of 
arms,  and  gaining  them  all.  I  have  do  life  but  truth : 
'  and  if  truth  be  advanced  by  my  sufforing,  then  my 
life  also..  If  truth  live,  I  live :  if  justice  live.  I  live  t 
and  theae  cannot  die,  but  by  any  roan's  sufleriqg  for 
them  are  enlaiged,  enthroned.  D^ath  cannot  hurt 
me.  I  sport  with  him,  am  above  his  reach.  I  live 
an  immortal  life.  What  we  have  within,  that  only 
can  we  see  without    I  cannot  see  death ;  and  be  that 


*T1i6  BMwe  M  bseaan  ersrr  year  coasamas  its 
The  lata  Sir  Wtlfrai  L«wKn*t  pradecawor.  from  mnds 
piqoB  er  btbar,  Islk  s  lug«  ud  nniqae  eolleetion,  of  the 
paanpUetB  pnUivhed  from  the  eomroeneement  of  the  PBriie- 
l  war  to  the  reetoratioa,  to  hia  bailor,  end  it  lappliod  the 
'  sheps  af  Psarith  aad  Keadal  for 


hathnothafieedaMiBariavaL  He  lain  the  anm  of 
that,  the  piiantom  of  wfaiefa  he  befaoldclh  and  aoem. 
eih  to  himaelf  to  iee  60m.  Thorn,  yoo  aee  tliat  the 
king  halfa  a  will  to ledesm  his  pteasot  baa.  Toassf 
it  by  DMana  of  the  hist  after  power  in  your  owa 
hearta.  For  my  part  I  ooodeesn  his  unlavrfbl  aeeka^ 
after  it  I  coodenui  his  felsehood  and  inditecHKm 
therein.  Bur  if  he  aheold  not  endeavor  the  iiuetoiiqi 
of  the  kingliness  to  the  realai,  and  the  dignity  of  ib 
kinp,  he  were  felae  10  his  tnmt,  felae  to  the  m^es^ 
of  God  that  he  is  intnisted  with.  The  desire  of  re- 
covering his  lose  is  justifiable.  Tea,  I  ahoold  con- 
demn him  as  unbelieving  and  posOlanimoos;  if  he 
shoold  not  hope  for  it  Bat  here  is  his  misery  and 
yours  too  at  preeent  that  ye  an  imbelieviqg  and  pe- 
sUlanimoos,  tfnd  ate,  both'  alike,  paiaoing  tfaings  of 
hope  in  the  spirit  of  fear.  Thus  yoa  cotMleimi  the 
parliament  for  acknowledging  the  king's  power  ao  for 
aa  to  eeek  to  him  by  a  treaty;  while  fay  taking  soeh 
paina  against  him  you  manifest  your  own  belief  that 
he  hath  a  great  power— which  is  a  wonder,  that  a 
prince  despoiled  of  .all  his  authority,  naked,  a  prison- 
er, destitute  of  all  friends  and  helps,  wholly  at  ^ 
disposal  of  others,  tied  and  bound  too  with  ail  obUga- 
tioAs  that  a  parliament  can  imagine  to  -hold  him, 
should  yet  be  such  a  tonor  to  you,  and  fright  yon  into 
such  a  large  remonstranee.  and  such  perilous  proceed- 
ings to  save  yourselves  fiom  him.  £ither  there  is 
some  strange  power  in  him,  or  you  are  foU  of  fear 
that  are  so  aflbcted  with  a  shadow. 

But  as  you  give  testimoDj  to  his  power,  ao  yoa 
take  a  oouiae  to  advance  it;  for  there  is  Dothii^  that 
hath  any  spark  of  God  in  it  but  the  more  it  is  sup- 
pressed, the  ntore  it  rises.  If  you  did  indeed  believe, 
that  the  original  of  power  were  in  the  people  you 
would  believe  likewise  that  the  coocessioDi  extorted 
l|om  the  king  would  rest  with  you,  as  doubtless,  soch 
of  them  as  in  righteousness  ought  to  have  been  given, 
would  do;  but  that  your  violent  oouraea  distnrh  the 
natural  order  of  things,  on  which  they  still  tend  to 
their  centre:  and  so  far  from  being  the  way  to  1 
what  we  have  got  they  are  the  way  to  loae 
and  (for  a  time  at  least)  to  set  up  princes  in  a  higher 
form  than  ever.  For  all  things  by  force  compelled 
fiom  their  nature  will  fly  back  with  the  greater  ear 
nestnesi  on  the  removal  of  that  force :  and  this,  ia 
the  present  case,  most  soon  weary  itaelf  out  and 
hath  no  less  an  enemy  in  ill  own  aatiety  than  in  the 
disappointment  of  the  people. 

Again :  yon  speak  of  the  king's  repotetioa — and 
do  not  consider  that  the  more  yon  crush  him,  the 
•weetor  the  fiagrance  that  comes  from  him.  While 
he  sufiers.  the  spirit  of  God  and  glory  resto  upon  turn. 
There  is  a  glory  and  a  fteahness  sparkling  in  him  fay 
suflfering,  an  excellency  that  waa  hidden,  end  which 
you  have  drawn  out  And  natuially  men  nre  ready 
to  pity  suflleren.  When  nothing  wiU  gain  ma,  afilic- 
tion  will.  I  confess  his  suflerings  make aiearafalirt. 
who  never  cared  for  hhn.  He  that  doth  and  cso 
suffer  shall  have  my  heart :  you  had  it  vdiile  yoa 
suflbred.  But  now  your  severe  punishment  of  him 
for  his  abuses  fai  government  and  your  own  usDrpa- 
tkna,  will  not  only  win  the  hearta  of  the  people  to 
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the  oppi^ewid  maibna^  king,  bot  provoke  them  to  i 
rage  egeiiiet  700,81  having  robbed  them  of  the  inters  I 
est  which  they  had  in  hit  royekjr.  For  the  king  kin 
the  people*  uid  the  people  in  liie  kii^.  The  king's  . 
being  is  not  ^lituy,  bat  at  he  is  in  onion  with  his  ' 
people,  who  are  his  strength  in  which  he  lives ;  and 
the  people's  being  is  not  naked,  but  an  intenst  in  the 
greatness  and  wisdom  of  the  king  who  is  their  homr  . 
which  lives  in  theoL  And  thoogh  700  will  diqain  1 
yoomelves  fion  kings,  God  will  not,  neither  will  I. 
God  is  King  of  kiof^  kings'  and  ptinccs'  God,  as 
well  a  people's,  thein  as  well  as  oon,  and  thein 
eminently  (es  the  speeeh  eofcices,  God  of  Isnel,  that 
is,  Israel'^  God  above  all  other  nations:  and  ao  king 
of  kingsj  by  a  near  and  espeeiei  kindred  and  ooaft* 
■tonioo.  Kinghnem  agieea  with  all  Chfislians.  who 
aie  indeed  Christiana  For  they  are  thcmeelves  of  a 
iqyal  natore,  made  kingi  with  Christ,  and  esmiot  hot 
be  friends  to  it,  being  of  kin  to  it:  and  if  there  were 
not  kings  to  booor,  they  wonkl  want  one  of  the  ap- 
pointed objects  to  bssiow  tbaifolnem  of  booor  which 
ia  m  their  hresafc  A  virtne  vroold  lie  nnemployed 
within  them,  and  in  prison,  pining  and  rsstlem  from 
the  want  of  its  ootwrnrd  correlative.  It  is  e  baslaid 
religion,  that  is  incansisCent  with  the  majesty  and  the 
grrataem  of  the  most  splendid  monarch.  Such  spi- 
rilB  are  strsngen  from  th«  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Either  they  know  not  the  ghry  in  which  God  lives : 
or  they  are  of  narrow  minds  that  are  eonopt  tliem- 
selvea,  and  not  able  to  bear  greatness,  and  ao  thmk 
dmt  God  will  not;  or  cannot  qnaliiy  men  fiw  soch 
Jiigh  places  with  conespondeni  and  proportionablo 
power  and  goodness.  Is  it  not  eooogh  to  have  re- 
moved the  malignant  bodies  which  edipoed  the  royal 
sun,  and  mixed  their  bad  inllnenoes  with  his  T  And 
would  yoo  extingnirii  the  son  itself  to  secore  yoor- 
selvesT  O  Ma  is  At  tpirk  of  htmdage  to  fear,  tmd 
mot  cf  loot  ami  e  soMid  amid.  To  asrame  the  oflice 
and  the  name  of  champions  for  the  rommnn  interest, 
and  of  Chrirt's  aoldiefs,  and  yet  to  act  fivr  wlf  ssfr^. 
is  so  poor  and  mean  a  thing  that  it  mostprodoee  most 
vile  and  afaaord  aetkjos,  the  scorn  of  the  old  pagans, 
bat  br  Christians  who  in  all  thinp  are  to  hyve  their 
neighbor  as  themselves,  and  God  above  bodi,  it  is  of 
all  aflectioas  the  nnworthiest.  Let  me  be  a  ibol  and 
boast,  if  so  I  may  show  yon,  while  it  is  yet  time,  a 
little  of  that  rest  and  secori^  which  I  and  those  of 
the  same  spirit  enjoy,  and  which  yoo  have  tamed 
your  backs  npon;  wif,  like  a  banished  diing,  wan- 
dering m  strsnge  waya  Fiist,  then,  I  fear  no  parly, 
or  intereet,  fer  I  tove  all,  I  am  reeoneiled  to  all,  and 
therein  I  find  all  reconciled  to  me.  I  have  enmity  to 
none  bat  the  son  of  perdition.  It  is  eimu^  begets 
finaeeoriiy:  and  while  men  live  in  the  flesh,  and  in 
emni^  to  any  parly,  er  interest,  in  a  private,  divided, 
and  eelf  good,  there  will  be,  there  cannot  bot  be, 
perpetual  wats:  except  dwt  one  peiticalar  should 
qoite  rain  all  other  parts  and  live  alone,  which  the 
unirenal  moat  not,  will  not  sofler.  For  to  admit  a 
port  to  devour  and  absorb  the  othen,  were  to  destroy 
the  whole,  which  is  God's  preeenoe  therein;  and 
ooch  a  Bund  in  any  part  doth  not  only  ^fat  with 
'  partp  but  agaiixt  the  whole.  Every  iaetkio 
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of  amn,  iherefiNe,  striving  to  laake  thiunihres  abs»- 
iote,  and  to  owe  their  saliMy  to  their  strength,  and 
not  to  their  sympathy,  do  directly  war  agaimt  God 
who  is  love,  peace,  and  a  general  good,  gives  being 
to  all  and  cherishes  all,  end,  therefiiie,  can  have  nei- 
ther peace  or  secarity.  Bat  we  being  enlarged  mlo 
the  hugenem  of  God.  and  comprehending  all  tbingi 
in  oar  bosonn  by  the  divine  spirit,  are  at  rest  with 
all,  and  delight  in  all ;  far  we  know  nothing  bat  wliat 
ii,  in  its  essence,  in  oor  own  heerls.  Kings,noblea 
are  poch  beloved  of  ns,  beeaore  they  are  in  as,  of 


krds  by  the  anointiiv  of  God." 

Bot  soch  oeotiaMiitB^  it  will  be  said,  are  the  1 
of  SracvLATivK  Muidb.  Be  it  86 !  Tet  to  soar  is 
nobler  than  to  creeps  We  attach,  likewise,  some 
valoe  to  a  thing  on  the  mere  aoQre.of  iti  rarity ;  an4 
Specolative  Minds,  alas!  have  been  rare,  thoogh  not 
eqoally  rare,  in  all  agea  and  eoontriea  of  civilised 
maa  With  os  the  very  word  rooms  le  have  abdi- 
cated its  legidmale  sense.  Instead  of  ^*— ■c"««s«g  a 
mind  m  constitoted  and  disaplined  sa  to  find  in  its 
own  wants  and  instincti  an  interest  in  troths  Ibr  tfasir 
rauTH's  8AEB.  it  is  now  osed  to  signify  a  pnciieal 
schemer,  one  who  ventores  beyond  the  boonds  of 
experience  in  the  fermation  and  adoption  of  new 
ways  and  means  ftr  die  attaiomeitf  of  Vealdi,  «r 
To  pomom  the  end  in  the  nreanB,sB  it  is 
tomonlity^inthemoralwofid,and  thecnK 
tra^Ustinction  of  goodnem  from  mere  ptndenoe, » is 
it.  in  the  intrilerlnal  wadd,  the  ^icrol  constitiieat  of  , 
genios,  and  that  by  which  troe  genioB  js  eoiili»di^ 
tingoiriied  from  mere  lofanl.  (SeetktpottaeriptMtkt 
emi  of  tUs  etmjfJi 

Themanof  talent,  who  ii,  if  not  exdosivdy,  yet 
chiefly  and  charactefistksally  a  man  of  lalmrt,  aeekp 
and  indues  the  means  wholly  in  relatian  to  soaw  ol»> 
ject  not  thersin  contained.  His  OMens  may  he  pe- 
culiar ;  bot  his  ends  are  eonveotioBal,  and  c 
to  the  mam  of  mankind.  AIm!  in  bo 
in  that  of  genios,  as  well  as  in  that  of  talent,  it  too 
oAen  happens,  that  flus  diveni^  in  the  ''aror^'^  of 
their  several  inleUecti^  extends  to  the  ferlingi  and 
impolses  property  and  directly  amrs^  to  their  ^kfO' 

Itcfaanctar- 

Tlie  one  sobsiitatn  pradeooe  for  virtue,  ffgnWify  in 
act  and  demeanor,  fi>r  warmth  and  parity  of  heart : 
and  too  freqoently  becooMsjealoost  envious,  a  eovet> 
er  of  other  menls  good  gifla,  and  a  detraetor  from 
their  merits,  open  or  oecredy,  sa  his  ftaia  m  hia  paa> 
siooa  chanee  to  preponderatft* 


*  AeoOTdkw  to  the  piitipfcs  of  8p«nbeiai*t  Ossiomopf 
(stdMae,  the  isdiestive  or  fwanue poit« «f  wkieh  hevea 
■traagw  aoppoit  in  beta  thoa  the  Ihsoiy  in  tsMse  or  osasHO 
■eoM)  w  rfiooM  finil  ia  tlM  skoll  of  meh  sa  taMlmdeal  Iks 
orfsm  c»f  ciremaupeetitm  snd  mffpn^rimtiam  jim«rowt»sa 
aidf  Isfgo  sad  proniaeat  eonparad  wilfc  tkon  of  wtoattv 
aad  twfti>f—fs  It  ■  owUia  tbottlw  onsa  of  opsiipiislisa 
or  (mm  eonoetly)  the  pftit  of  iIm  ■koU  MMMod  to  boa«sii- 
esac  of  that  tBodencf  sod  eoirtvoodeot  to  tiw  oiiso,  m 
■irikioffir  Isifo  io  s  com  of  ik«  head  of  the  fsoMMM  Dr.  Dadd; 
sod  it  was  fimad  of  aqoal  dhoenakHi  ia  m  litefsrr  ana. 
whoas  akaO  pomiad  lbs  craabaeopiM  bmno  thaa  it  dU  msw 
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TIm  otiier,  od  die  oootnry,  might  romiiid  ua  of  the 
imIoIi  Sx  legidmate  niooewon  mfier  the  deoeow  of  j 
our  nzth  Edward,  who  not  oocteDt  with  having 
placed  the  rightful  sovereign  on  the  thione,  would 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  **  the  meek  uaorper,"  who  ' 
had  been  aeated  on  it  by  a  will  againat  which ' 
ahe  had  hereelf  been  the  firrt  to  remonatnte.    For  ' 
with  that  unhcaithful  preponderance  of  impulae  over 
motive,  which,  though  no  part  of  genina,  ia  too  often 
ita  accompaniment,  he  Uvea  in  continued  hoilility  to 
prudence,  or  baniahea  it  altogether ;  and  thua  deprivea 
virtue  of  her  guide  and  guardian,  her  prime  function- 
ary, 3rea,  the  veiy  organ  of  her  outward  life.  Hence 
a  benevolence  that  aquanden  ila  ahafla  and  atiil 
raiaMa  ito  aim,  or  like  die  charmed  buUet  that,  level- 
led at  the  wolf  bringi  down  the  ahepherd  I  Hence 
deaultorineai. 
And 


am  la  the  aoddetpondeiicjaiidaMdiMa! 
WOKD8WORTH. 

Let  it  not  be  fivgottea,  however,  that  these  evila 
are  the  diaeaae  of  the  aiaii,  while  the  reoorda  of 
biogmphy  furaiah  ample  prooC  that  geniua,  in  the 
lugher  degree,  acts  as  a  prsaervalive  against  them : 
more  remarkably,  and  in  more  frequent  instances, 
when  the  imagination  mod  preeonstructive  power 
have  taken  a  setentifie  or  philosophical  direction :  as 
in  Plato,  indeed  in  almoat  all  the  firrt-rate  philoao- 
phoiB  in  Kepler,  Biilton,  Boyle,  Newloo,  Leibnitz, 
aiid  Beikley.  At  all  eventi,  a  certain  ntmber  of 
apeculattve  minda  ia  neoeaaaiy  to  a  cultivated  state 
of  society,  as  a  condition  of  its  progiesrivenem ;  and 
nature  herrelf  baa  provided  againsi  any  too  great  in- 
creaae  in  this  class  of  her  productiona.  As  the  gifted 
maatem  of  the  divining  Rod  to  the  ordinaiy  minora, 
and  as  the  miners  of  a  country  to  the  huabandmen, 
mechanics,  and  artisans,  auch  is  the  proportion  of  die 
Trumeguti,  to  the  sum  total  of  speculative  minds, 
even  of  Ihoae.  I  mean,  that  are  truly  auch ;  and  of 
iheae  again,  to  the  remaining  maia  of  uaefnl  laborers 
and  **€pertttivea**  in  science,  literature,  and  the  learn- 
ed profasrions. 

This  train  of  thooght  bringa  to  my  reooUectiim  a 
ooDversation  vrith  a  friend  of  my  youth,  an  old  man 
of  humble  eatate;  but  in  whoae  aociety  I  had  great 
pleasure.  The  reader  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  if  I 
embnuM  the  opportunity  of  recalling  old  afleetkms, 
afibrded  me  by  iti  fitnem  to  illustrate  the  preaent  aub- 
ject  A  aedate  man  he  waa,  and  had  been  a  miner 
fiom  Ua  boyhood.  Well  did  he  reprsaent  the  old 
**Umg9pte,"  when  ev«ry  trade  waa  a  mystery  and 
had  its  own  guardian  saint ;  when  the  sense  of  sel^ 
iaportanee  was  gmti6ed  at  Aoaie,  and  Ambition  had 
a  hundred  several  lotteriea,  in  one  or  other  of  which 
every  freeman  fead  a  ticket,  and  the  only  blanka  were 
drawn  by  Sloth,  Intempemnce,  or  inevitable  Oalam- 
ity ;  when  the  detail  of  each  art  and  trade  (like  the 
oracles  of  the  propheti,  interpretaUe  in  a  double 
aenae)  was  ennobled  in  the  eyes  of  its  profesBors  by 
being  spiritually  tsiprosnl  into  aymbols  and  memen* 
tos  of  all  doctrines  and  all  duties,  and  every  crafla- 


Nalam,  U  riioQld  i 


man  had,  aa  it  were,  two  versions  of  his  BiUa,  <me 
in  the  common  language  of  die  country,  another  m 
actB,obieot[^andpndoctiofhiaown  particular  ciaft. 
There  are  not  many  diinga  in  our  elder  popular  lite 
reture,  more  interesting  to  me  than  dioae  mntnaiB,  or 
Amoibean  ecloguee,  between  workmen  ftr  the  an- 
peiior  worth  and  dignity  of  their  several  ealfingB» 
which  uaed  to  be  sold  at  our  village  fiurs.  m  atftehed 
sheets,  neither  untitled  or  undeoorated,  though  wiib- 
out  the  superfluous  costi  of  a  asperate  title-page. 

With  this  good  old  miner  I  was  once  waOditg 
through  a  com-field  at  harvest  time,  when  that  pert 
of  the  convermtkm  to  which  I  have  alluded,  took 
place.  At  timea,  said  I,  when  you  were  delring  ia 
the  bowela  of  the  arid  mountain  or  ibodleaa  rock,  it 
muat  have  occurred  to  your  mind  aa  a  plaaaaat 
thought,  that  in  providing  die  acythe  and  avroni  you 
were  virtually  reaping  the  harveat  and  protecting  the 
harveat-man.  Ah!  he  replied  with  a  aigh,  that  gave 
a  fuller  meaning  to  hia  amile,  out  of  all  earthly 
tiiinga  there  come  both  good  and  evil:  the  good 
through  God,  and  the  evil  from  die  evil  heart  From 
the  look  and  weight  of  the  ore  I  learnt  to  make  a 
near  gueai,  how  much  iron  it  would  yield;  bot 
neither  its  heft,  nor  ils  hues,  nor  its  breakage  vrooU 
propheay  to  me,  whether  it  waa  to  become  a  tfaievah 
pick-lock,  a  murderer's  dirk,  a  alave*a  collar,  or  the 
woodman'a  axe,  the  feeding  ploughabare,  the  deiend- 
er*a  aword,  or  the  mechanic's  tool.  So  perh^ai,  my 
youi^  ftiand !  I  have  cauae  to  be  thankful,  that  the 
opening  upon  a  freah  vein  givea  me  a  delight  ao  fail 
aa  to  allow  no  room  for  other  fimciea,  and  leavee 
behind  it  a  hope  and  a  bve  that  support  me  ni  my 
hdior,  even  for  die  labor's  sake. 

As,  according  to  the  eldest  philosophy,  life  being 
in  its  own  nature  aeriform,  ia  under  the  neeemi^  of 
renevring  itaelf  by  inapiring  the  connatural,  aad 
therefore  aasimilahle  air,  so  is  it  with  the  inteUigcD- 
tial  aonl  with  reapect  to  tnidi :  for  it  is  itself  of  the 
nature  of  tmdi.  Taf/Uwii  Ik  ^MtpcoA  cm  3^c^c  ^"hr, 
^4nv  l^ttv  ^tX«5c^«iw  dvd^tt.  Plotinus.  Bet 
the  occaskm  and  brief  history  of  the  decline  of  trac> 
speculative  philosophy,  with  the  origin  of  the  aepa- 
ntion  of  ethics  from  religion,  I  must  defer  to  the 
fbUowing  number. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
As  I  see  many  good,  and  can  anticipate  no  ill  con- 
sequences, in  the  attempt  to  give  distinct  and  appso- 
priate  meanings  to  words  hitherto  synonymooa,  or  at 
least  of  indefinite  and  fluctuating  af^catioa,  if  only 
thej9ropoeed  aenae  be  not  posasd  uponihe  reader  aa 
the  exiating  and  authorised  one,  I  shall  make  no  other 
apology  for  the  nae  of  the  word.  Talent,  in  this  pre- 
ceding Esmy  and  elaewbere  in  my  worka  than  by 
annexing  die  fblkiwing  explanation.  I  have  been  m 
the  habit  of  consideiing  die  qualities  of  intellect,  di» 
comparative  eminence  in  which  chamcteriaea  indi- 
viduiala  and  even  oountriea,  under  four  kindi  — 
Gkniub,  Talbnt,  Sbnse,  and  CLSvnNna  Thr 
first  I  use  in  the  sense  of  moat  general  acoeplanee. 
aa  die  faonlty  vfhich  adds  to  die  exiatiiY  jiock  of 
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powoc  and  knowledgr*  bf  new  Tiews,  new  oombint- 
tkNW,&e.  In  ihort,  I  define  GiMiUB,  at  OF|iDality  in 
iAteUectOBl  confltractkm:  the  moral  aooonpeniment 
end  actiiating  ]vmctple  of  which  oonitti,  periiapi, 
in  the  carrying  on  of  the  frahnea  and  feehnga  of 
chiMhood  info  the  powrn  of  manhood. 

By  Talent,  on  t'.e  other  hand,  I  mean  the  oon- 
parative  fiMsility  of  requiring,  arranging,  and  applying 
the  ■took  furpiihed  by  otheia  and  already  exiating  in 
booki  or  other  oonaervatoriei  of  inteDect 

By  Sum  I  understand  that  juft  balance  of  the 
iaciiltiea  which  ia  to  the  jndgment  what  health  ii  to 
the  body.  ThemindMema  toactcnmoM^byaeyn- 
'hetic  niher  than  an  analytic  pfocem;  even  at  the 
tratward  tenaet,  from  which  the  metaphor  it  taken, 
peroetve  immediately,  each  at  it  were  by  a  peculiar 
^ot  or  intuition,  without  any  oontciootnett  of  the  me- 
chanitm  by  which  the  perception  it  realised.  Thit 
it  often  exemplified  in  well-bred,  unaflected,  and  in- 
nocent women.  I  know  a  lady,  en  whose  judgment, 
fiom  oontfant  experience  of  its  rectitude,  I  could  rely 
almott  ta  on  an  orede.  But  when  the  hat  tometimet 
proceeded  to  a  detail  of  the  groondt  and  reatont  for 
her  opinkm— then,  led  by  similar  experience,  I  have 
been  tempted  to  mtermpt  her  with— «!  will  take 
yoar  advice,*'  or,  **  I  shall  act  on  your  opinion :  Ibr  I 
am  tare  yon  are  in  the  right  But  ot  to  the  fort  and 
beeau$e^  leave  them  to  me  to  find  out.'*  Tie  gene- 
ral accompaniment  of  Sente  it  a  ditpcaition  to  avoid 
extramea,  whether  in  theory  or  in  practice,  with  a  de- 
aire  to  remain  in  aympalby  with  the  geturtd  mind  of 
the  age  or  country,  and  a  feeUng  of  the  neceatity  and 
utility  of  eomproNiias.  If  Gemot  be  the  initiative, 
and  Talent  the  adminiatmtive,  Senae  ia  the  oonaenn- 
ffae  bnnch,  in  the  intellectual  republic. 

By  CLBVERNna  (which  I  dare  not  with  Dr.  John- 
aoo  caU  a  km  word,  while  there  ia  a  aente  to  be  ex- 
preaaad  which  it  alone  expreatoa)  I  mean  a  compara- 
tive readineaa  in  the  invention  and  oae  of  meana,  Ibr 
the  realising  of  objeeta  and  ideat— often  of  toch  ideat, 
which  the  man  of  geniut  only  could  have  originated, 
and  which  the  clever  man  perfaapt  neither  folly  com- 
prahendt  nor  adequately  apprectatea,  even  at  the  mo- 
ment that  he  it  prompthig  or  executing  the  machine- 
ry of  their  accomplithment  In  thort,  Clevemett  it 
a  tOft  of  geniut  ibr  inttrumentality.  It  it  the  brain 
in  die  hand.  In  literature  Clevemett  it  more  fre- 
quently accompanied  fay  wit,  Genius  and  Sente  fay 
humor. 

If  I  take  the  tfiree  grsat  coontriet  of  Europe,  in 
reipect  of  intellectual  character,  namely,  Germany, 
England,  and  France,  I  ahould  characterise  them 
tfaoa— premiaing  only  that  in  the  firat  line  of  the  two 
firat  tablet  I  mean  to  imply  that  (Seniut,  rare  in  all 
cotmtriee,  it  equal  in  both  of  thete,  the  inttancea 
equally  iramenua— and  chanoterittio  therefore  twt 
Id  relation  to  each  other,  but  in  relation  to  the  third 
ooontiy.    llie  other  qualitiet  are  more  gen^ial  ph»- 


GBRMANT. 
Onnot, 
Taxsrr, 
Fahot. 
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The  latter  chiefly  at  exhibited  in  wild  oombinatton 
and  in  pomp  of  ornament  N  B.  Imagnutum  m  im- 
plied in  Genius. 

ENOLAND, 

Gbrtos, 


HUHOK. 

FRANCE. 

CUDrEENESS, 

Talent, 

Wrr. 
So  again  with  regard  to  the  forrot  and  efleeto,  in 
which  the  qualitiet  manifttt  themtelvet,  i.  e.  mtel- 
lectual]^. 

OERMANY. 
Idea,  or  Law  anticipated,* 

T0TALITT,t 
DUTUfCfTNBSa. 

ENGLAND, 
Law  ditoovered,t 

SSLBOTtoN, 

Cleaenebb. 

FRANCE 
Theory  invented, 
•  Paeticulaeity,^ 

PALPABILltT* 

Lastly,  we  might  exhibit  the  tame  qualitiet  in  their 
moral,  religioot,  and  political  manifeatationt :  in  the 
coamopolitiam  of  Germany,  the  oontemptuoua  natton- 
ality  of  the  Englithman,  and  the  ottentatiout  and 


*  This  at  oo-oidimle  wUh  Geniut  in  the  ffawt  table.  sppKet 
likewiM  to  dielbw  only :  and  eoiuoioed  wiib  the  two  Ibliew- 
iflf  qualities,  se  general  ehaiaderiMici  of  German  inlalleet, 
Indudee  or  ■appowi,  as  iti  coueqaenees  and  aecompanimcnti, 
ipecolation,  iratsm,  method;  which  in  a  lomewhat  lower 
elSH  of  mindi  appear  oi  ootionslity  (or  a  predilection  for 
intelKffibllii,  as  contra-diatingaiihed  ftom 


ordeilinaaa. 

tin  totality  I  imply  enerelopcndie  leanioff,  ezhaostion  of 
the  fahieett  tnated  of,  and  the  paatioa  for  eompletinff  and 
the  love  of  the  complete. 

t8$9  the  folUwimw  E$99^m  en  Mithod.  It  might  have 
bean  ezpraaied— aa  the  eootemplation  of  ideaa  •k3^tio•^w,  sa 
exialinff  powan,  wfaUa  Ihe  German  of  eqoal  gsnina  ia  pisdii- 
poaed  to  eontenplate  lav  nA^ctivdw*  with  antidpatioa  of  a 
eonespoodent  in  natnre. 

$  Tendency  to  uidiTidnaliaa,  embody.  Insnlate,  <x.  «r.  the 
▼itnooB  and  the  rarinoos  flnida  neload  of  the  positive  and 
■egative  foreea  of  the  power  of  eleetricity.  Thna  too,  it  waa 
not  BoAcient  that  oxygen  waa  the  principal,  and  with  one 
exception,  the  only  then  known  addifiring  anbatanee ;  the 
power  and  principle  of  aeidifleation  moat  be  embodied  and 
aa  it  were  imperaonated  and  kj/pottatiied  in  thia  gaa.  Haoea 
the  iicium  of  the  Fmch,  here  expreawd  in  one  of  its  reaulta, 
viz.  palpabifity.  Ideas  ate  heie  o«t  of  the  qnealioo.  I  had 
thnoat  aaid,  that  itfasa  and  a  Pariaian  Philoeopher  aie  tamsai- 
patiUs  taima.  linoe  the  laUer  half,  I  mean,  of  the  leiga  of 
Lawia  XVI.  But  even  the  ConupUona  of  a  FrenehoMn. 
whatever  he  admits  to  be  eoneeivubU,  moat  be  ttss^MMi. 
and  the  fmafleoUs  mine  bo  foncied  tangible— the  noa-ap- 
parawf  of  either  or  both  being  aooooaled  for  by  the  diipro- 
psfttoa  of  our  amat^  net  by  the  aaton  of  the  ooossptiooa. 
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boarttul  nationality  of  the  Frenchman.  The  craving 
ol  sympathy  masks  the  German:  in\iVBrd  pride  the 
fingliahman :  vanity  the  Frenchman.  So  again,  en- 
thusiasm, visionariness  seems  the  tendency  of  the 
German :  zeal,  zealotry  of  the  English :  fanaltdsm  of 
the  French.  But  the  thoughtful  reader  will  find 
these  and  many  other  characteristic  points  contained 
in,  and  deducible  from  the  relations  in  which  the 
mind  of  the  three  countries  bears  to  Timk. 

GERMANY, 
Past  and  Ptrruxx. 

ENGLAND. 

Past  and  Presknt. 

FRANCE. 

The  Present. 

A  whimsical  friend  of  mine,  of  more  genius  than 
discretion,  characterizes  the  Scotchman  of  literature 
(confining  his  remark,  however,  to  the  period  since 
the  Union)  as  a  dull  Frenchman  and  a  superficial 
German.  But  when  I  recollect  the  splendid  excep- 
tions of  Hume,  Robertson,  Smou^ett,  Reid,  Thom- 
son (if  this  last  instance  be  not  objected  to  as  savor- 
ing of  geographical  pedantry,  that  truly  amiable  man, 
and  genuine  poet  having  been  bom  but  a  few  fur- 
longs from  the  English  border,)  Ddgald  Stewart, 
Burns,  Walter  Scott,  Hogg  and  Campbeli^— not 
to  mention  the  very  numerous  physicians  and  promi- 
nent dissenting  ministers,  bom  and  bred  beyond  the 
Tweed—I  hesitate  in  recording  so  wild  an  opinion, 
which  derives  its  pbiusibiUty,  chiefly  from  the  cir< 
cumstance  so  honorable  to  our  northern  sister,  that 
Scotchmen  generally  have  more,  aiui  a  more  learned, 
education  than  the  same  ranks  in  other  countries,  be- 
low the  first  class;  but  in  part  likewise,  fiom  the 
common  mistake  of  confounding  the  general  charac- 
ter of  an  emigrant,  whose  objects  are  in  one  place 
and  his  best  affections  in  another,  with  the  particular 
character  of  a  Scotchman :  to  which  we  may  add, 
perhaps,  the  clannish  spirit  of  provincial  literature, 
fostered  undoubtedly  by  the  peculiar  relations  of 
Scotland,  and  of  which  therefore  its  metropolis  may 
be  a  striking,  but  is  ftr  from  being  a  solitary,  instance. 


ESSAY  II. 


'ILSSoi  jcard. 

The  road  downward. 

HfiRACLTT. 


Amour  de  moi  moi-m&iie;  mais  bien  oalcaM;  was 
tlie  motto  and  maxim  of  a  French  philosopher.  Our 
fancy  inspirited  by  the  more  imaginative  powen  of 
hope  and  fear  enables  us  to  present  to  ourselves  the 
falure  as  the  present:  and  thence  to  accept  a  scheme 
of  self-love  for  a  system  of  morality.  And  doubtless, 
an  enlightened  self-interest  would  recommend  the 
same  coam  of  outward  oondoct,  as  the  sense  of  duty 
wovld  do;  even  thoagh  the  motives  in  the  Ibnnor 


case  had  respect  to  this  life  exclusively.  Bat  to  s 
the  desirableness  of  an  object,  or  the  oontnuy ,  is  oos 
thing:  to  excite  the  desire,  to  oonstitate  the  aveniao, 
is  another :  the  one  being  to  the  other  as  a  oommoa 
guide-post  to  the  *"  chariot  instinct  with  spirit,"  wliicn 
at  once  directs  and  conveys,  or  (to  use  a  more  trivial 
image)  as  the  hand,  and  hour^plate,  or  at  the  utmost 
the  regulator,  of  a  watch  to  the  spring  and  vrlieel 
work,  or  rather  to  the  whole  watch.  Nay,  where  dw 
sufficiency  and  exclusive  validity  of  the  foimer  ars 
adopted  as  the  maxim  (regula  fmuTiiia)  of  the  raoral 
sense,  it  would  be  a  fairer  and  fuller  oompaiiaan  ts 
say,  that  it  is  to  the  latter  as  the  dial  to  the  son,  indi' 
eating  its  path  by  inter^pting  its  zadianoe. 

But  let  it  be  granted,  that  in  certain  individnah 
from  a  happy  evenneoB  of  nature,  formed  into  a  habit 
by  the  strength  of  education,  the  influence  of  exam- 
ple, and  by  fiivorable  circumstances  in  general,  ^ 
actions  diverging  from  self-love  as  their  centre  shaoU 
be  precisely  the  same  as  those  produced  from  the 
Christian  principle,  which  requires  of  us  that  we 
should  place  our  self  and  our  neighbor  at  an  equi- 
distance, and  love  both  alike  as  modes  in  which  we 
realize  and  exhibit  the  love  of  God  above  all :  wfaeie- 
in  would  the  difllerence  be  thent  I  answer  boldly: 
even  in  that,  for  which  all  actions  have  their  whole 
worth  and  their  main  value-^n  the  agents  them- 
selves. So  much  indeed  is  this  of  the  very  sofastanoe 
of  genuine  ntorality,  that  wherever  the  latter  has 
given  way  in  the  general  opinion  to  a  scheme  of 
ethics  founded  on  utility,  its  place  is  soon  challenged 
by  the  spirit  of  honor.  Paley,  who  degrades  the 
spirit  of  honor  into  a  mere  club-law  among  the 
higher  classes  originating  in  selfish  convemence,  and 
enforced  by  the  penalty  of  excommonicatioo  fincn  the 
society  which  habit  had  rendered  indispensable  to  the 
happiness  of  the  individuals,  has  misoonstnied  it  not 
less  than  Shafbbury,  who  extols  it  as  the  noblest  in- 
fluence of  noble  natures.  The  spirit  of  honor  is  snors 
indeed  than  a  mere  conventional  substitute  for  ho- 
nesty ;  but  on  the  other  hand  instead  of  being  a  finer 
form  of  moral  life,  it  may  be  more  truly  described  sa 
the  shadow  or  ghost  of  virtue  deceased.  For  to  take 
the  word  in  a  sense,  whidi  no  man  of  honor  wooU 
acknowledge,  may  be  allowed  to  the  writer  of  sa- 
tires, but  not  to  the  moral  philosopher.  Honor  im- 
plies a  leverenoe  for  the  invisible  and  supeisensaal 
inour  natui^and  so  for  it  is  virtue;  but  it  is  aviitae 
that  neither  undentands  itself  or  its  true  source,  and 
therefore  often  unsubstantial,  not  seldom  fantastift, 
and  always  more  or  less  capricnus.  Abstract  the 
notion  from  the  lives  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbory. 
or  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France :  and  then  corapaie  it 
with  the  1  Corinth,  xiii  and  the  epistle  to  PhilenoB, 
or  rather  with  the  realisation  of  this  foir  ideal  in  the 
character  of  St.  Paul*  himselC    I  know  not  a  better 


*Thb  has  strode  the  better  clan  even  of  inlidih 
one  of  ths  most  leaned  of  onr  English  Deiata,  te  aaid  tohave 
dedaied,  that  00Dtr«diel6rf  as  miiaelee  apposrad  la  km 
reaaon,  he  would  beliere  in  them  notwithataodiaf.  if  it  eoaU 
be  proved  to  him  that  St.  Paul  had  acaertcd  anjr  one  as  kar- 
iog  been  worked  Ay  kinuelf'intbm  aioden  aeoae  of  die  weed, 
miraeU:  adding,  *'  SL  Ptmi  wm»  §0  verftU  a  j 
a  sMa  i/AMtfrr*   Whealcall^ 


THE  FRIEND. 


test  Nor  can  I  think  of  any  investigation,  that 
would  be  more  instructiTe  where  it  would  be  w/e, 
but  none  lileewise  of  greater  delicacy  from  the  pro- 
bability of  misinterpretation,  than  a  history  of  the  rise 
of  HONOR  in  the  Eoropean  monarchies  as  connected 
with  the  corruptions  of  Christianity;  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  specific  causes  of  the  inefficacy  which  has 
attended  the  combined  efibrts  of  divines  and  niorel- 
ists  against  the  practice  and  obligation  of  duelling. 

Of  a  widely  difierent  character  from  this  moral 
itptmst  yet  as  a  derivative  from  the  same  root,  we 
may  contemplate  the  heresies  of  the  Gnostics  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  church,  and  of  the  family  of  love, 
with  other  forms  of  Antinonrfanisro,  since  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  present  day.  But  lest  in  uttering  truth 
I  should  convey  falsehood  and  fall  myself  into  the 
error  which  it  is  my  object  to  expose,  it  will  be  requi- 
site to  distinguish  an  apprehension  of  the  tohole  of  a 
truth,  even  where  that  apprehension  is  dim  and  in- 
distinct, from  a  partial  perception  of  the  same  rashly 
€U9umei,  as  a  preception  of  the  whole.  The  first  is 
rendered  inevitable  in  many  things  for  many,  in  some 
points  for  all,  men  from  the  progressiveness  no  less 
than  from  the  impe'rfection  of  humanity,  which  itself 
dictates  and  enforces  the  precept.  Believe  that  thou 
mayest  understand.  The  most  knowing  must  at 
times  be  content  with  the  fiidt  of  a  sum  too  complex 
or  subde  for  us  to  follow  nature  through  the  antece- 
dent process.  The  Greek  verb,  vtfvUvaty  which  we 
render  by  the  word,  undentand,  is  literally  the  same 
08  00  r  own  idiomatic  phrase,  to  go  along  with.  Hence 
in  subjects  not  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses 
wise  men  have  always  attached  a  high  value  to  gen- 
eral and  long-continued  assent,  as  a  presumption  of 
trath.  After  all  the  subtle  reasonings  and  fiur  analo- 
gies which  logic  and  induction  could  supply  to  a 
mighty  intellect,  it  is  yet  on  this  ground  that  the 
Socrates  of  Plato  mainly  rests  his  fiiith  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  moral  Government  of  the 
anivene.  It  had  been  held  by  all  nations  in  all 
ages,  but  vnth  deepest  conviction  by  the  best  and 
wisest  men,  as  a  belief  connatural  with  goodness  and 
akin  to  prophecy.  The  same  argument  is  adopted  by 
Cicero,  as  the  principal  ground  of  his  adherence  to 
divination.    Gentem  quidem  nuUam  video  neque  tam 


tions  ofhosor,  a  moml  iieraif ;  I  refer  to  the  fotosorthe 
Graek  &i^tt  ss  ngDirTing  s  principle  or  opioioa  iskeo  up 
by  tkt  will  for  tJU  i0tU'«  sake,  as  s  proof  and  pledge  to  itself 
of  its  own  power  of  ■elf-detcnnination,  independeDt  of  all 
other  notivea.  In  the  gloomy  gratifieation  deriyed  or  antiei- 
psled  from  the  exeroiae  of  thia  awful  power— ihe  condition 
of  sB  nuNTsl  good  while  it  ia  Isleot,  and  hidden,  as  it  were,  in 
the  centre;  bat  the  eaaential  esnpa  of  fiendish  gnih,  when  it 
makea  ilaelf  eziatential  and  peripheric--fli  quaodo  in  eircum- 
fenotiam  erumpst :  (m  both  ca»e§  Ikavepvrpotdv  adepui 
f*s  UMtuagt  9ftk»cU  mwrtie  (A«MSpA«r»}-I  find  the  onhr 
explaaatiMi  of  a  moral  pbeooneoon  not  very  oneommon  m 
the  hurt  momenta  of  condemned  felons— vis.  the  obstinate  de- 
nial, net  ef  the  main  guilt,  which  might  be  sooouated  for  by 
oidiosry  awfiyaa,  bat  of  aome  particular  act  which  had  beeo 
pfoved  beyood  all  poaaibUity  of  doubt,  and  aUeated  by  the 
criminara  own  accomplicea  and  ADow  aufiTerers  in  their  laat 
eonfeaaiona :  and  thia  too  an  act,  the  non-perpetration  of 
which,  if  believed,  could  neither  mitigato  the  aentenoe  of  the 
law,  DOT  eren  the  opinioaa  of  bmo  after  the  aeatsnoe  bad  been 
earrisd  into  szecation. 

Tt 


immanem  tamque  barbaram,  qus  non  significari  fu- 
tnra  et  a  quibusdam  intelligi  prmtlicique  posse  cen- 
seat*  I  confess.  I  can  never  read  the  De  Divinaticne 
of  this  great  orator,  statesman,  and  patriot,  without 
feeling  myself  inclined  to  consider  this  opinion  as  an 
instance  of  the  second  class,  namely,  of  fmctional 
truths  integrated  by  fancy,  passion,  accident,  and  that 
preponderance  of  the  positive  over  the  negative  in 
the  memory,  which  makes  it  no  leaa  tenacious  of  co- 
incidences than  fi>rgetful  of  failures. 

CounUas.  What !  doet  thou  not  believe,  that  oft  in  dreaoM 
A  voice  of  warning  ipeaks  prophetic  to  us  1 

IVallenMtein.   I  will  not  doubt  tiiat  there  may  hav%  been 
aueh  voieea ; 
Tet  I  would  not  call  tkm, 
Voices  of  warning,  that  announce  to  ua 
Only  the  inevitable.    As  the  min. 
Ere  it  is  risen,  aometimes  paints  its  image 
In  the  atmosphere ;  so  ofien  do  the  spirits 
or  great  events  stride  on  before  events 
And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow. 
That  which  we  read  of  tiie  Fourth  Heniy'a  death 
Did  ever  vex  and  haunt  me,  like  a  tale 
Of  my  own  future  deetiny.   The  king 
Felt  in  bis  breast  the  phantom  of  the  knife, 
I^ng  ere  Ravaillac  arra'd  himself  therewith. 
His  quiet  mind  forsook  him:  the  pltantaama 
Started  him  in  his  Louvre,  chased  him  forth 
Into  the  open  air.    Like  funeral  knella 
Sounded  that  coronation  festival ; 
And  still  with  boding  sense  be  heard  the  tread 
Of  thoee  feet,  that  even  then  were  aeeking  him 
Throughout  the  streets  of  Paris. 

WALLENSTEIN,  part  n.  act  v.  tcau  t. 

I  am  indeed  firmly  persuaded,  that  no  doctrine  was 
ever  widely  diffused,  among  various  nations  Ihrotigh 
successive  ages,  and  imder  different  religions  (such 
for  instance,  as  the  tenets  of  original  sin  and  redemp- 
tion, those  fundamental  articles  of  every  known  reli- 
gion professing  to  have  been  revealed,)  which  ia  not 
founded  either  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  ne- 
cessities of  human  nature.    Nay,  the  more  strange 


*  {TraM»laHini.)~-\  find  indeed  no  people  or  nation,  how- 
ever civilised  or  cultivated,  or  however  wild  and  barbarous, 
but  have  deemed  that  there  are  antecedent  aigna  of  future 
events,  and  aome  men  capable  of  understanding  and  predict- 
ing them. 

I  am  tempted  to  add  a  pasaage  fh>m  my  own  tronalatlon  of 
Behiller'a  Wallenstein.  the  more  ao  that  the  work  has  beeo 
long  ago  nasi  «p,  as  "  windiMff  skeett  for  pilchards,**  or 
extant  only  by  (aa  I  would  fain  flatter  myself)  the  kuid  par- 
tiality of  the  trunk-makers :  though  with  exception  of  works 
for  which  public  admiration  suiMrsedea  or  inclodea  individual 
oommendationa,  I  aearee  remember  a  book  that  has  been 
more  honored Jby  the  express  aUeatatiooa  in  iU  favor  of  emi- 
nent and  even  of  popular  literati,  among  whom  I  take  thia 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  acknowledgments  to  the  aolhor 
of  Waveriey,  Guy  Maanering,  4tc.  How  (asked  Ulyaaea,  ad- 
dreaalag  Ua  gnaidian  goddeas)  shall  I  be  able  to  recognise 
JProleas,  in  the  swallow  that  skims  round  our  houses  whom  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  beboU  aa  a  swan  of  Fhosbos 
mesaaring  his  movemeota  to  a  celestial  moaie?  In  both 
aUko,  fhe  replied,  thoa  const  reeognixe  the  god. 

So  auppoited,  I  dare  avow  that  I  have  thought  my  trsask- 
tion  worthy  of  a  more  favorable  reception  f^om  the  poblic  and 
their  literary  guides  and  purveyors.  But  when  I  reeolleec, 
that  a  mneb  batter  and  very  far  more  vahiable  work,  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Carey*s  faioomparable  tranelation  of  Dante,  hod 
very  nearly  met  with  the  same  fate,  1  lose  all  right,  and,  I 
tmst,  all  inclination  to  complain :  an  incKnation,  which  the 
asere  aenae  of  its  folly  and  uaelesaosas  will  not  always  i 
topssclada. 
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•nd  imooiicileAble  sach  a  doctrine  may  appear  to  the 
undentaoding,  the  jodgmenta  of  which  are  ground- 
ed on  general  rulei  abstracted  irom  the  worid  of  the 
aenMi,  the  itronger  is  the  preaumptioo  in  its  &Tor. 
For  whatever  aatirist  may  say*  or  sciolisis  imagine, 
the  human  mind  has  no  predilection  for  absurdity.  I 
would  even  extend  the  principle  (proportionately  I 
mean)  to  sundiy  tenets,  that  fioin  their  strangeness  or 
dangerous  tendency,  appear  only  to  be  generally  re- 
pn>bated,  as  eclipses  in  the  belief  of  barbarous  tribes 
are  to  be  frightened  away  by  noises  and  execrations ; 
but  which  rather  resemble  tlie  luminary  itself  in  this 
one  l^^pect*  that  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  of 
oocultation,  they  are  still  found  to  re^meige.  It  is 
these,  the  reappearance  of  which  (nomine  tantom 
mutato,)  from  age  to  age,  gives  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
loiy  a  deeper  interssl  than  that  of  romance  and 
scarcely  less  wild,  for  every  philosophic  mind.  I  am 
far  fiom  asserting  that  such  a  doctrine  (the  Antino- 
mian,  for  instance,  or  that  of  a  latent  mystical  sense 
in  the  words  of  Scripture,  according  to  Emanuel 
Swedenborg)  shall  be  always  the  best  pomiblcornot 
a  distorted  and  dangerous,  as  well  as  partial,  repre- 
sentation of  the  truth,  on  which  it  is  founded.  Fo^ 
the  same  body  casts  strangely  difierent  shadows  in 
diflerent  positions  and  diflerent  degrees  of  light  But 
I  dare,  and  do,  afiirm  that  it  always  does  shadow  out 
some  important  truth,  and  from  it  derives  ita  main  in* 
fluence  over  the  foith  of  iti  adherents,  obscure  as 
their  perception  of  this  truth  may  be,  and  though 
they  may  themselves  attribute  their  belief  to  the  su- 
pernatural gifts  of  the  founder,  or  the  mindes  by 
whioh  his  preaching  had  been  accredited.  See  Wee- 
ley's  JaurnoL  But  we  have  the  highest  possiUe  au* 
thorily.  that  of  Scripture  itself,  to  justify  us  in  putting 
the  question:  Whether  miracles  can,  of  thoiMslvee, 
work  a  true  conviction  in  the  mind  f  There  are  spi- 
ritual truths  which  must  derive  their  evidence  fium 
within,  which  whoever  Rrjecls,  *'  neither  will  he  be- 
lieve though  a  man  were  to  rise  from  the  dead  "^  to 
eonfirm  them.  And  under  the  Blosaic  law  a  miiacle 
in  attestation  of  a  false  doctrine  subjected  the  mira- 
cle-worker to  death :  whether  really  or  only  seem- 
ingly supernatural,  makes  no  difference  in  the  pie- 
sent  argument,  iti  power  of  eonvindng,  whatever 
that  power  may  be,  whether  great  or  small,  depend- 
ing on  the  fulness  of  the  belief  in  its  miraculous  na- 
tare.  £stquibusesse  videtur.  Or  rather,  that  I  may 
suLpicm  the  same  position  in  a  form  less  likely  to  o^ 
fend,  is  not  a  true  efficient  conviction  of  a  moral  truth, 
ii  not  **  the  creating  of  a  new  heart,"  which  collects 
the  energies  of  a  man's  whole  being  in  the  focus  of 
the  conscience,  the  one  essential  miracle,  the  same 
and  of  the  same  evidence  to  the  ignorant  and  learn- 
ed, which  no  superior  skill  can  counterfeit,  human  or 
dmnoniacal  t  Is  it  not  emphatically  thai  leading  of 
the  Father,  without  which  no  man  can  come  to 
Christ?  Is  it  not  that  implication  of  doctrine  in  the 
minele,  and  of  miracle  in  the  doctrine,  which  is  the 
bridge  of  communication  between  the  senses  and  the 
soul?  That  predispoiing  warmth  that  renden  the 
undeiatanding  susceptible  of  the  specific  impression 
fhn  the  historic,  and  fiom  all  other  outward  ssakoT 


f  b  not  this  the  one  infallibia  crileiioa  ol 
miracles,  fay  which  a  man  can  kmrno  whether  they  be 
of  God?  The  abhoRvnoe  in  which  the  moat  aavmge 
or  barbarous  tribes  hold  witchcnfl,  in  which  how- 
ever their  belief  is  so  intense*  as  even  to  control  the 
sprin^i  of  life,-Hs  not  this  abhonence  of  witchcraft 
under  so  full  a  conviction  of  in  reality  a  proof,  bow 
little  of  divine,  how  little  fitting  to  our  natore^  a  nHim- 
cle  is,  when  insulated  from  spiritual  troths,  and  dis» 
connected  from  religioo  as  its  sod  t  What  then  can 
we  think  of  a  theological  theory,  which  adopting  a 
scheme  of  prudential  legelity,  common  to  it  with 
•*  the  Sly  of  Epicurus  "  as  for  at  least  as  the  epriage 
of  moral  action  aro  concerned,  makes  its  whole  rs2»> 
gion  consist  in  the  belief  of  miracles!  Aa  well 
might  the  poor  Afirican  prepara  for  himself  a  fetbch 
by  plucking  out  the  eyes  from  the  eagle  or  the  lynx, 
and,  enshrining  the  aame,  worship  in  them/ the  power 
of  vision.  As  the  tenet  of  professed  Christiane  (I 
speakof  the  principle  not  of  the  men,  whose  heaiti 
will  always  mora  or  less  correct  the  ersots  of  their 
underrtandings)  it  is  even  more  absurd,  and  the  pre- 
text for  such  a  raiigion  more  incnnsisisnt  than  the  re* 
ligkm  itselfl  For  they  profess  to  derive  fiom  it  their 
whole  ftith  m  that  futurity,  which  if  they  had  not 
prevKNisly  believed  on  the  evidence  of  their  own 
eonseienoea.  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  they  aro  as- 
anrad  by  the  great  Founder  and  Oli^  of  ChiistiBfr 
ily,  that  neither  will  they  believe  it,  in  any  spiritnai 
and  profitable  sense,  though  a  man  shoald  rise  fiem 
the  dead. 

For  myselC  I  cannot  resist  the  eonviclion,  boili  en 
paiticular  and  general  hiaUvy,  that  the  extraveganees 
of  AnthiOBianism  and  SoUfidii 
than  the  counteractkNis  to  I 
the  play,  as  it  were,  of  antagonist  masdes.  Thefiroft- 
iags  vrill  aet  up  their  standard  against  ihe  nndenland> 
ing,  whenever  the  nndcrstanding  has  renoiinoed  in 
allegianoe  to  the  reason:  and  what  is  faith  but  the 
perronal  rsaUzation  of  the  reaeon  by  its  union  with 
the  will?  If  we  would  drive  out  the  demons  of  fo- 
naticism  from  the  people,  we  must  begin  by  exorcsnng 
the  spirit  of  Epicureanism  in  the  higher  ranks,  and 
rsstore  to  their  teachen  the  true  Christian  emlkaei- 
aem,f  the  vivifying  influeiMses  of  the  altar,  the  oeoser, 
and  the  sacrifice.  They  most  neither  be  ashamed 
of,  nor  disposed  to  explain  away,  the  artadco  of  pre- 
venient  and  auxiliary  grace,  nor  the  neeesrity  of  heiiig 
bom  again  to  the  life  from  which  our  nature  had  be- 
come apostate.  They  must  administer  indeed  the 
necessary  medicines  to  the  sick,  the  motives  of  fear 
as  well  as  of  hope;  but  they  must  not  withhold  fiom 
them  the  idea  of  health,  or  conceal  from  them  that 
the  medicines  for  the  sick  are  not  the  diet  of  the 
healthy.  N«y.  they  must  make  it  a  part  of  the  com* 
five  proeem  to  induce  the  patient,  on  the  first  symp- 

*  1  refer  the  resder  to  Hetiiw*!  Traveh  ssMiiff  the  Cofpsr 
ladiam,  sod  to  Bryon  Edwsfdt*i  aoeosat  of  iM  Obf  fai  iha 
W«(t  Indies,  sronfldsd  oo  jodieiai  doeenssls  and  pscMesl 

t  Th«  ofiftaMl  moeakiff  of  the  Greek.  Eathonaiasmes,  h: 
tlw  infloeoee  of  the  dMnhy,  aoeb  ss  waa  aeppaaad  le  Isba 
poaenioo  of  the  prisBt  daiii«  the  patfemsMo  oflke  asr 
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tonw  of  recovery,  to  look  ibrwaid  with  prayer  and 
aepintion  to  tbatatate,  in  which  peffect  kie  tkuUeth 
ant  fear.  Above  aU»  they  miMt  not  seek  to  make  the 
myateriea  of  faith  what  the  worid  calls  ratitmal  by 
theories  of  original  sin  and  redemption  borrowed 
analogically  from  the  imperfection  of  human  law  and 
the  contrivances  of  state  expedience. 

Among  the  numerous  examples  with  which  I  might 
enforce  this  warning,  1  refer,  not  without  reluctance,  to 
the  most  eloquent,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  of  our 
divines;  a  rigorist,  indeed,  ooncemtng  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  but  a  Latitudinarian  in  the  articles  of 
in  faith ;  who  stretched  the  latter  almost  to  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  Socinianism,  and  strained  the  former 
to  a  hazardous  conformity  with  the  assumptions  of  the 
Koman  hierarchy.  With  what  emotions  must  not  a 
piona  mind  peruse  such  passages  as  the  following ;» 
**  Death  reigned  upon  them  whose  sins  could  not  be 
•mpnted  as- Adam's  was;  but  although  it  was  not 
wholly  imputed  upon  their  own  account,  jret  it  was 
impnted  upon  thein  and  Adam's.  For  Qod  tgat  so 
extuperaied  with  mankindy  that  being  angry  he  would 
atiil  continue  that  punishment  to  lesser  sins  and  sin- 
nen,  which  he  had  first  threatened  to  Adam  only. 
The  case  is  this :  Jonathan  and  Michal  were  Saul's 
children.  It  came  to  pass,  that  seven  of  Saul's  issue 
were  to  be  hanged ;  all  equally  innocent — equally  cul- 
paide.*  David  look  the  five  sons  of  Michal.  for  she 
had  lefl  him  unhandsomely.  Jonathan  was  his  friend, 
ind  therefore  he  spared  his  son,  Mephibosheth.  Here 
it  was  Indifferent  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  penons  (ob- 
servtt  no  guilt  was  attached  to  either  of  them)  whether 
David  should  take  the  sons  of  Michal  or  of  Jona- 
than ;  but  it  is  likely,  that,  as  upon  the  kindness  which 
David  had  to  Jonathan,  he  saved  his  son,  so  upon  the 
just  provocation  of  Michal,  he  made  that  evil  to  fall 
upon  them,  which,  it  may  be,  they  should  not  have 
Bul&red,  if  their  mother  had  been  kind.  Abam  was 
TO  Goo,  as  Michal  to  Davio  " ! ! .'  (Taylor's  Pdem, 
TratAs,  p.  711.)  And  this,  with  many  passages  equally 
grass,  occurs  in  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  on  the  ground  of  its  incongruity  with  reason,  and 
its  incompatibility  with  God's  justice !  Exasperated 
with  those  whom  the  Bishop  has  elsewhere,  in  the 
same  treatise,  declared  to  have  been  *'  innocent  and 
most  unfortunate" — ^the  two  things  that  most  concili- 
ate love  and  pity !  Or,  if  they  did  not  remain  inno- 
cent, yet,  those  whose  abandonment  to  a  mere  nature, 
while  they  were  subjected  to  a  law  above  nature,  he 
affirms  to  be  the  irresistible  cause  that  they,  one  and 
all,  did  sin ! — and  this  at  once  illustrated  and  justified 
by  one  of  the  wont  actions  of  an  imperfect  mortal ! 
&>  far  could  the  resolve  to  coerce  all  doctrines  within 
the  limits  of  reason  (i.  e.  the  individual's  power  of 
comprehension)  and  the  prejudices  of  an  Arminian 
against  the  Calvinist  preachers,  carry  an  highly-gifted 
and  exemplary  divine.  Let  us  be  on  our  guard,  leet 
similar  efifecis  should  result  from  the  zeal,  however 
well-grounded  in  some  respects,  against  the  Church 

*Thaie  two  words  are  added  wiihont  ihe  least  f  round  in 
seriptare,  aecordiog  to  which  (3  8amucl,  zxt.)  do  charge  was 
laid  to  them  bat  that  tber  were  the  chlldreD  of  BsuJ !  and 
Msrifloed  to  a  poiat  of  state  ezpedienoe. 


Calvinisis  of  our  daya.  The  writer's  belief  is  per- 
haps, equi-distant  from  that  of  both  parties,  the  Gro- 
tian  and  the  Genevan.  But,  confining  my  remark 
exclusively  lo  the  doctrines  and  the  i^ctical  deduc- 
tions  from  them,  I  could  never  read  Bishop  Taylor's 
Tract  on  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Repentance, 
without  being  tempted  to  characterize  high  Calvin- 
ism as  (comparatively)  a  lamb  in  wolFs  skin,  and 
strict  Arminianism  as  approaching  to  the  reverM. 

Actuated  by  these  motives,  I  have  devoted  the  fol- 
lowing esny  to  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  occa- 
sion of  the  Latitudinarian  system  in  its  first  birth- 
place in  Greece,  and  a  faithful  exhibition  both  of  its 
parentage  and  its  oflspring.  The  reader  will  find  it 
strictly  correspondent  to  the  motto  of  both  essays* 
n  bSos  Koris — the  way  downwards. 


ESSAY  III. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
SECT  OF  SOPHISTS  IN  GREECE.. 


The  road  downward. 

HERACLIT.  FrewsmL 


As  Pythagoras,  (584  a.  c)  declining  the  title  of  the 
wise  man,  is  said  to  have  first  named  himself  Philo- 
sopher, or  lover  of  wisdom,  so  Protagoras,  followed 
by  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  &c  (444  a.  c.)  found  even  the 
former  word  too  narrow  for  his  own  opinion  of  him- 
self, and  fiiat  assumed  the  title  of  Sophist  :  this  word 
originally  signifying  one  who  professes  the  power  of 
making  othera  wise,  a  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in 
wisdom — a  wisdom-monger,  in  the  same  sense  as  we 
say,  an  iron-monger.  In  this  and  not  in  their  abuse 
of  the  arts  of  reasoning,  have  Plato  and  Aristotle 
placed  the  essential  of  the  sophistic  character.  Theii 
sophisms  were  indeed  its  natural  products  and  aooom- 
paniments,  but  must  yet  be  distinguished  from  it,  as 
the  fruits  from  the  tree.  '"E/ivepo;  r/;,  jcifiniXef, 
avToviiXns  vi^i  ri  r^t  >Wx'*  fM^hf^dra-^-^^YenAer,  a 
market  man,  in  moral  and  intellectual  knowledges 
(ponnoissances) — one  who  hires  himself  out  or  puts 
himself  up  at  auction,  as  a  carpenter  and  upholsterer 
to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  customers-^snch  are 
the  phrases,  by  which  Plato  at  once  describes  and 
satirizes  the  proper  sophist  Nor  does  the  Stagyrite 
fall  short  of  his  great  master  and  rival  in  the  reproba- 
tion of  these  professors  of  wisdom,  or  difier  from  him 
in  the  grounds  of  it  He  too  gives  the  baseness  of 
the  motives  joined  with  the  impudence  and  delusive 
nature  of  the  pretence  as  the  generic  character. 

Next  to  this  pretence  of  selling  wisdom  and  elo« 

queuce,  they  were  distinguished  by  their  itineracy. 

Athens  was,  indeed,  their  great  emporium  and  place 

of  rendezvous;    but  by  no  means  their  domicile. 

'  Such  were  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  Hippies, 

1  Polus,  Callicles,  Trasymachus,  and  a  whole  host  of 
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eophiatB  Buoonmi  gentiiini:  and  tboagh  many  of  die 
tribe,  UkB  the  Euthydemus  and  DiooyaKodanis  to 
dramatically  portrayed  by  Plato,  were  mere  empty 
dtspatanti,  deighUof-word  jaggleis,  this  was  far  from 
being  their  oommoa  character.  Both  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle repeatedly  admit  the  brilliancy  of  their  talenla 
and  the  extant  of  their  acquirements.  The  following 
paaaage  fiora  the  Timens  of  the  Ibnner  will  be  my 
boflt  commentary  as  well  as  antbority.  *■  The  race 
Mophists,  again,  I  acknowledge  for  men  of  no  common 
powers,  and  of  eminent  skill  and  experience  in  many 
and  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  these  too  not 
seldom  truly  fair  and  ornamental  of  oar  nature ;  bat 
I  foar  that  somehow,  as  being  itinerants  from  city  to 
aty,  loose  fiom  all  permanent  ties  of  house  and  home, 
and  everywhere  aliens,  they  shoot  wide  of  the 'pro- 
per aim  of  man  whether  as  philosopher  or  as  citizen/* 
The  few  remains  of  Zeoo  the  £leatic,  his  paradoxes 
against  the  reality  of  motion,  are  mere  identical  pro- 
positions spun  out  into  a  sort  of  whimsical  oooun- 
druma,  as  in  the  celebrated  paradox  entitled  Achilles 
and  the  Tortoise,  the  whole  plausibility  of  which 
rests  on  the  trick  of  aamuning  a  minimum  of  time 
while  no  minimum  is  allowed  to  space,  joined  with 
that  of  exacting  from  Intelligibilia  (Nv^eva)  the  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  objects  of  the  senses  (^acvtf/tevo.) 
The  passages  still  extant  from  the  works  of  Gorgias, 
on  the  other  hand,  want  nothing  but  the  form*  of  a 
premise  to  undermine  by  a  legitimate  deductio  ad 
absurdum  all  the  philosophic  systems  that  had  been 
hitherto  advanced  with  the  exception  of  the  Hera- 
clitic,  and  of  that  too  as  it  was  generally  understood 
and  interpreted.  Yet  Zeno's  name  was  and  ever 
will  be  held  in  reverence  by  philosophers;  for  his 
object  was  as  grand  as  his  motives  were  honorable— 
that  of  asngning  the  limits  to  the  claims  of  the 
eenses,and  of  subordinating  them  to  the  pure  reason : 
while  Gorgias  will  ever  be  cited  as  an  instance  of 
prostituted  genius  from  the  immoral  nature  of  his 
otgect  and  the  baseness  of  his  motives.  These  and 
not  his  sophisms  constituted  him  a  sopAtsf,  a  sophist 
whose  ek)quence  and  logical  skill  rendered  him  only 
the  more  pernicious. 

Soon  ailer  the  repulse  of  the  Persian  invaden,  and 
as  a  heavy  counter-balance  to  the  glories  of  Mara- 
thon and  Plataea,  we  may  date  the  commencement 
of  that  corruption  first  in  private  and  next  in  public 
life,  which  displayed  itself  more  or  leas  in  all  the 
free  states  aiul  communities  of  Greece,  but  most  of 
all  in  Athens.  The  causes  are  obvious,  and  such  as 
in  popular  republics  have  always  followed,  and  are 
themselves  the  effects  of,  that  passion  for  military 
gbry  and  political  preponderance,  which  may  be 
well  called  the  bastard  and  the  parricide  of  liberty. 
In  reference  to  the  fervid  but  light  and  sensitive 
Athenians,  we  may  enumerate,  as  the  roost  operative, 
the  giddiness  of  sudden  aggrandizement;  the  more 


Bctiooand  freqnent  imeiuiuiae  vtidt  Ihe 


*  Vis.  If  either  the  world  itielf  ai  an  ooimated  whole  ae- 
cordlnc  to  the  Italtan  whool;  or  if  atonm,  aecordioK  to 
Democritw;  or  anf  one  primal  element,  as  water  or  fiie 
aeootdinff  to  Thalec  or  Empedoclea,  or  if  a  noua,  oa  azpiaio- 
ed  by  AnazaKoraa;   be  aaaumed  as  the   abaolutelj  finl; 


Asiatic  states;  the  intrigues  with  the  ooait  ofP^taia ; 
the  intoxication  of  the  citiwDs  at  large,  aastained  and 
increased  by  the  oootinaed  aUasaons  to  their  Teeenf 
exploits,  in  the  flatteries  of  the  theatre,  and  the  fane- 
real  panegyrics ;  the  rage  for  amosenent  and  public 
shows ;  and  lastly  the  destmctioo  of  the  Atheoiaii 
constitntian  by  the  ascendency  of  iia  denoctBtie  ele- 
ment Daring  the  operation  of  theae  caosea,  at  an 
eariy  period  of  the  process,  and  no  nnimportant  part 
of  it,  the  SonoflTB  made  their  fiiat  appearance. 
Some  of  theae  applied  the  lewsns  <»f  their  art  in  their 
penons,  and  traded  for  gain  and  gainlbl  tnflnenee  in 
the  character  of  demagogues  and  poblic  ontora  ;  bat 
the  greater  number  offered  themselves  as  insCmetois 
in  the  ails  of  peisaasion  and  fferoporary  impreaakm,  to 
as  many  as  ooald  come  opto  the  high  prices  at  whieh 
they  rated  their  services.  Ncmv  ««u  «>0v«iwv  f^;ic03ec 
^pt9rw,  {them  art  PUUifs  wordty-HireUng  kmUtn 
tf  the  young  and  ridk,  they  ofiered  to  the  vanity  of 
youih  and  the  ambitioa  of  wealth  a  sobstitate  for 
that  authority,  which  by  the  institutioos  of  Solon  hnd 
been  attached  to  high  birth  and  property, orratfaer  to 
the  moral  discipline,  the  habits,  attainmenta,  and  di- 
recting motives,  on  which  the  great  legislator  had 
calculated  (not  indeed  as  neceiary  or  constant  ac- 
companiments, but  yet)  as  the  regular  and  ordinary 
results  of  comparative  opulence  and  renovnied  an- 
cestry. 

The  loss  of  this  stable  and  salutary  influence  was 
to  be  supplied  by  the  arts  of  popularity.  Bat  in  ocder 
to  the  success  of  this  scheme,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  people  themselves  should  be  degraded  into  a 
(lopuiace.  The  cupidity  for  dissipation  and  sensual 
pleasure  in  all  ranks  had  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing inequality  in  the  means  of  gratifying  it 
The  restless  spirit  of  republican  ambition,  engender- 
ed by  their  success  in  a  just  vi'ar,  and  by  the  roman- 
tic character  of  that  success,  had  already  formed  a 
close  alliance  with  luxury  in  its  early  and  most 
vigorous  state,  when  it  acts  as  an  appetite  to  enkin- 
dle, and  before  it  has  exhausted  and  dulled  the  vital 
energies  by  the  habit  of  enjoyment  But  this  corrup* 
tion  was  now  to  be  introduced  into  the  cUad^  of  the 
moral  being,  and  to  be  openly  defended  by  the  very 
arms  and  instruments  which  had  been  given  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  or  chastising  its  approach. 
The  understanding  was  to  be  corrupted  by  the  pe^ 
version  of  the  reason,  and  the  feelings  through  the 
medium  of  the  understanding.  For  this  purpose  all 
fixed  principles,  whether  grounded  on  reason,  religion, 
law  or  antiquity,  were  to  be  undermined,  and  then 
as  now,  chiefly  by  the  sophistry  of  submitting  all 
positions  alike,  however  heterogeneous,  to  die  crite- 
rion of  the  mere  understanding,  disguising  or  con- 
cealing the  fact,  that  the  rules  which  alone  they 
applied,  were  abstracted  from  the  objects  of  the 
senses,  and  applicable  exclusively  to  things  of  quan- 
tity and  relation.  At  all  events,  the  minds  of  men 
were  to  be  sensualized ;  and  even  If  the  argnmenta 
themselves  (ailed,  yet  the  principles  so  attacked  were 
to  be  brought  into  doubt  by  the  mere  frequency  of 
hearing  €M  things  doubted,  and  the  roost  sacred  erf* all 
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DOW  openly  denied,  and  now  imulted  by  sneer  and 
ndlcDle.  For  by  the  conetitutidb  of  our  nature,  as 
ftr  as  tt  is  human  nature,  bo  awful  is  truth,  that  as 
long  as  we  have  faith  in  its  attainability  and  hopes  of 
its  attainment,  there  exists  no  bribe  strong  enough 
to  tempt  iu  wholly  and  permanently  from  our  alle- 
giance. 

Religion,  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  the  act  and 
habit  of  reverencing  the  Invisible,  as  the  highest 
botfi  in  ourselves  and  in  nature.  To  this  the  senses 
and  their  immediate  objects  are  to  be  made  subser- 
vient, the  one  as  its  organs,  the  other  as  its  exponents  : 
and  as  such  therefore,  having  cm  their  own  account 
no  true  value,  because  no  inherent  vorth.  They  are 
a  language^  in  short:  and  taken  independently  of 
dieir  representative  function,  from  wordt  they  be- 
come mere  empty  tounds,  and  differ  from  noite  only 
by  exciting  expectations  which  they  cannot  gratify— 
.fit  ingredients  of  the  idolatrous  charm^  the  potent 
Abncadabra,  of  a  sophisticated  race,  who  had  sacri- 
ficed the  religion  of  faith  to  the  superstition  of  the 
senses,  a  race  of  animals,  in  whom  the  presence  of 
reason  is  manifested  solely  by  the  absence  of  instinct. 

The  same  principle,  which  in  its  application  to  the 
whole  of  our  being  becomes  religion,  considered 
ipeeulatively  is  the  baras  of  metaphyncal  science,  that, 
namely,  which  requires  an  evidence  beyond  that  of 
sensible,  concretes,  which  latter  the  ancients  genera- 
lized in  the  word,  physica,  and  therefore,  (prefixing 
the  preposition,  meta,  i.  e.  beyond  or  ttantcending) 
named  the  superior  science,  metaphysics.  The  In- 
visible was  assumed  as  the  supporter  of  the  apparent, 
tQv  0afvo/i/vwy^-as  their  mtbsiance,  a  term  which,  in 
any  other  interpretation,  expresses  only  the  ttriving 
of  die  imaginative  power  under  conditions  that  in- 
volve the  necessity  of  its  froslntion.  If  the  Invisible 
be  denied,  or  (which  is  equivalent)  considered  invisi- 
ble from  the  defect  of  the  senses  and  not  in  its  own 
nature,  the  science  even  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment lose  their  essential  copula.  The  component 
pans  can  never  be  reduced  into  an  harmonious  whole, 
hot  must  owe  their  systematic  arrangement  to  acci- 
dents of  an  ever-shifling  perspective.  Much  more 
then  must  this  apply  to  the  moral  world  dinned 
from  religion.  Instead  of  morality,  we  can  at  best 
have  only  a  scheme  of  prudence,  and  this  too  a  pru- 
dence fallible  and  short-sighted  :  for  were  it  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  be  bona  fida  coincident  with  morals  in 
reference  to  the  agent  as  well  as  to  the  outward  ac- 
tion, its  first  act  would  be  that  of  abjuring  its  own 
usurped  primacy.  By  cdeslial  observatums  alone  can 
even  terrettrial  chart*  he  conetructed  tcientificaUy. 

The  first  attempt  therefore  of  the  sophists  was  to 
sepamte  ethics  from  the  faith  in  the  Invisible,  and  to 
stab  morality  through  the  side  of  religion — an  attempt 
to  which  the  idolatrous  polytheism  of  Greece  fur- 
nished too  many  fiicilities.  To  the  seal  with  which 
he  counteracted  this  plan  by  endeavours  to  purify 
and  ennoble  that  popular  belief,  which,  from  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  he  did  not  deem  himself  permitted 
to  subvert,  did  Socrates  owe  bis  nurtyr-cup  of  hero- 
lock.  Still  while  any  one  principle  of  morality  re- 
mained, reUgion  in  some  form  or  other  must  remain 
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inclusively.  Therefore,  as  they  commenced  by  as- 
sailing the  former  through  the  latter,  so  did  they  con- 
tinue their  warfare  by  reversing  the  operation.  The 
principle  was  confounded  with  the  particular  acts,  in 
which  under  the  guidance  of  the  understanding  or 
judgment  it  was  to  manifest  itselfl 
■  Thus  the  rule  of  expediency,  which  properly  be- 
longed to  one  and  the  lower  part  of  morality,  was 
made  to  be  the  whole.  And  so  far  there  was  at  least 
a  consistency  in  this :  for  in  two  ways  only  could  it 
subsist.  It  must  either  be  the  mere  servant  of  reli- 
gion, or  its  usurper  and  substituta  Viewed  as  prin- 
dpiee,  they  were  so  utterly  heterogeneous,  that  by  no 
grooving  could  the  two  be  fitted  into  each  other— by 
no  intermediate  could  they  be  preserved  in  lasting 
adhesion.  The  one  or  the  other  was  sure  to  decom- 
pose the  cement.  We  cannot  have  a  stronger  histo- 
rical authority  for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  than 
the  words  of  Polybius,  in  which  he  attributes  the 
ruin  of  the  Greek  states  to  the  frequency  of  perjury, 
which  they  had  learnt  from  the  sophists  to  laugh  at 
as  a  trifle  that  broke  no  bonett  nay,  as  in  some  cases, 
an  expedient  and  justifiable  exertion  of  the  power 
given  us  by  nature  over  our  own  words,  without 
which  no  man  could  have  a  secret  that  might  not  be 
extorted  from  him  by  the  will  of  others.  In  the  same 
spirit,  the  sage  and  observant  historian  attributes  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Roman  republic  to  the 
general  reverence  of  the  inviuble  powers,  and  the 
consequent  horror  in  which  the  breaking  of  an  oath 
was  held.  This  he  states  as  the  causa  causarum,  as 
the  ultimate  and  inclusive  cause  of  Roman  grandeur. 
Under  such  convictions  therefore  as  the  sophists 
labored  with  such  fatal  success  to  produce,  it  needed 
nothing  but  the  excitement  of  the  passions  under  cir- 
cumstances of  public  discord  to  turn  the  argumen1« 
of  expedience  and  self-love  against  the  whole  scheme 
of  morality  founded  on  them,  and  to  procure  a  favor- 
able hearing  of  the  doctrines,  which  Plato  attributes 
to  the  sophist  Callicles.  The  possage  is  curious,  and 
might  be  entitled,  a  Jacobin  Head,  a  genuine  antique, 
in  high  preservation.  "By  nature,*'  exclaims  this 
Napoleon  of  old,  **  the  worse  off  is  always  the  more 
infkmous,  that,  namely,  which  suffers  wrong ;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  law  it  is  the  doing  of  wrong.  For  no 
man  of  noble  spirit  will  let  himself  be  wronged :  ikit 
a  slave  only  endures,  who  is  not  worth  the  life  he 
has,  and  under  injuries  and  insults  can  neither  help 
himself  or  those  that  belong  to  him.  Those,  who 
first  made  the  laws,  were,  in  my  opinion,  feeble  crea- 
tures, which  in  fact  the  greater  number  of  men  are; 
or  they  would  not  remain  entangled  in  these  spider- 
webs.  Such,  however,  being  the  case,  laws,  honor, 
and  ignominy  were  all  calculated  for  the  advantage 
of  the  law-makers.  But  in  order  to  frighten  away 
the  stronger,  whom  they  could  not  coerce  by  fair  con- 
test, and  to  secure  greater  advantages  for  themselves 
than  their  feebleness  could  otherwise  have  procured, 
they  preached  up  the  doctrine,  that  it  wos  base  and 
contrary  to  right  to  wish  to  have  any  thing  beyond 
others ;  and  that  in  this  wish  consisted  the  essence  of 
injustice.  Doubtless  it  was  very  agreeable  to  them, 
if  being  creatures  of  a  meaner  class  they  were  allowed 
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to  share  equally  with  their  natoral  raperion.  Bot 
nature  dJctatet  plainly  enough  another  (»de  of  right, 
namely,  that  the  nobler  and  stronger  ■hoold  poMen 
more  than  the  weaker  and  more  puaillanimoui. 
Where  the  power  is,  there  lies  the  substantial  right 
The  whole  realm  of  animals,  nay  the  human  race 
itself  as  collected  in  mdependent  states  and  nations, 
demonstrate,  that  the  stronger  has  a  right  to  control 
the  weaker  for  his  own  advantage.  Assuredly,  they 
have  the  genuine  notion  of  right,  and  follow  the  law 
of  nature,  though  truly  not  that  which  is  held  valid 
in  our  governments.  But  the  minds  of  our  youtlw 
are  preached  away  from  them  by  declamations  oo  the 
beauty  and  fitness  of  letting  themselves  be  mastered, 
lUl  by  these  verbal  conjurations  the  noblest  nature  is 
tamed  and  cowed,  like  a  young  lion  bom  and  bred  in 
a  cage.  Should  a  man  with  full  untamed  force  but 
once  step  forward,  he  would  break  all  your  spells  and 
ooqjuratioos,  tremple  your  contre-natural  laws  under 
his  feet,  vault  into  the  seat  of  supreme  power,  and  in 
a  splendid  style  make  the  right  of  nature  be  valid 
among  you." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  mankind,  if  such  had 
alwajrs  been  the  language  of  sophistry  I  A  sellishnets, 
that  excludes  partnership,  all  men  have  an  interest  in 
repelling.  Yet  the  principle  is  the  same;  and  if  for 
power  we  substitute  pleasure  and  the  means  of  plea- 
sure, it  is  easy  to  construct  a  system  well  fitted  to  cor- 
rupt natures,  and  the  more  mischievous  in  proportion 
as  it  is  less  alarming.  As  long  as  the  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy reigns  in  the  learned  and  highest  class,  and  that 
of  religion  in  all  classes,  a  tendency  to  blend  and 
unite  will  be  found  in  all  objects  of  pursuit,  and  the 
whole  discipline  of  muid  and  manners  will  be  calcu- 
lated in  relation  to  the  worth  of  the  agents.  With 
the  prevalence  of  sophistry,  when  the  pure  will  (if 
indeed  the  existence  of  a  will  be  admitted  in  any 
other  sense  than  as  the  temporary  main  current  in 
the  wide  gust^ddying  stream  of  our  desires  and  ave^ 
■KHis)  is  ranked  among  the  means  to  an  alien  end,  in- 
stead of  being  itself  the  one  absolute  end,  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  which  all  things  are  worthy  to  be  called 
food— with  this  revolution  commences  the  epoch  of 
division  and  separatioiL  Things  are  rapidly  improv- 
ed, perrons  as  rapidly  deteriorated;  and  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  the  powers  of  the  aggregate  increase,  as 
the  strength  of  the  individual  declmes.  Still,  how- 
ever, sciences  may  be  estranged  fiom  philosophy,  the 
practical  from  the  speculative,  and  one  of  the  two  at 
least  may  remain.  Music  may  be  divided  from  poe- 
try, and  both  may  continue  to  exist,  though  with  di- 
minished influence.  But  religion  and  morals  cannot 
be  disjoined  without  the  destruction  of  both :  and 
that  this  does  not  take  place  to  the  full  extent,  we 
owe  to  the  frequency  with  which  both  take  shelter 
in  the  heart,  and  that  men  are  always  better  or  worse 
than  the  maxims  which  they  adopt  or  concede. 

To  demonstrate  the  hoUowneas  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  to  deduce  the  truth  from  its  sources,  is  not 
possible  for  me  without  a  previous  agreement  as  to 
the  principles  of  reasoning  in  general.  The  attempt 
could  ns0ther  be  made  within  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  nor  would  lis  success  greatly  aflect  the  im- 


mediate moral  interests  of  the  m^lwity  of  dM  : 
en  for  whom  this  work  was  especially  wrtttesk.  For 
as  sciences  are  systems  on  principles, so  in  the  li£»of 
practice  is  morality  a  principle  without  a  wfmmm. 
Systems  of  morality  are  in  truth  nothing  more  tlHB 
the  old  books  of  casuistry  generalised,  ereo  of  dnt 
casuistry,  which  the  genius  of  Protestantism  grado- 
ally  worked  off  from  itself  like  an  betaiogeneous  hu- 
mor, together  with  the  practice  of  auricular  otmSBm- 
moa :  a  fact  the  more  striking,  because  in  bocfa  in- 
stances it  was  against  the  intention  of  the  fiist  tcacfa- 
eiB  of  the  reformation :  and  the  revival  of  both  was 
not  only  urged,  but  provided  for,  though  in  vain,  bf 
no  less  men  than  ffishops  Saundenon  and  Jeramy 
Taylor. 

But  there  is  yet  another  prohihituy  i 
this  I  cannot  convey  more  efftctnally  than  in  the  i 
of  Plato  to  Dionyaius — 

AXXd  Ko7iv  Tt  /tifif  rovr*  iftv,  £  tSi  Aiwwo'/ev  cal 
AvplSoif  rd  ipiiTtinOf  8  irtfyrwy  Jirioy  Ij'i  coucAv ;  pHir 

( TVaiuJotwa)— Bat  what  a  qoMtioo  is  tkla  whieii  jam  |Mo- 
poM,  Oh  Km  or  Dionjwioi  and  Dorii ! — wbst  ii  tbs  oriaia  and 
cauM  of  all  eril  1  Bat  rather  m  the  darkneai  aad  tnTsil  eoa- 
cemioK  thia,  that  thorn  in  the  mmiI  which  nnleai  a  man  shaA 
have  had  remoTad.  n«ver  oao  be  partake  of  Iha  iraih  tbai« 
verily  and  indeed  troth. 

Yet  that  I  may  fulfil  the  original  scope  of  tbe 
Friend,  I  ahall  attempt  to  provide  the  preparatoiy 
steps  for  such  an  investigation  in  the  following  Ea> 
says  on  the  Principles  of  Method  common  to  all  in- 
vestigatfons :  which  I  here  preeent,as  the  basis  of  my 
future  philosophical  and  theological  writings,  and  as 
the  necessary  introduction  to  the  same.  And  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  I  can  conceive  no  olgect  of  inquiry 
more  appropriate,  none  which,  commencing  with  the 
most  fiuniliar  truths,  with  fiicts  of  hourly  experieooe, 
and  gradually  winning  its  way  to  positions  the  most 
comprehensive  and  sublime,  will  more  aptly  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  reception  of  specific  knowledge, 
than  the  full  exposition  of  a  principle  which  is  the 
condition  of  all  intellectual  progrees,  and  which  may 
be  said  even  to  ctmsdtuU  the  science  of  education, 
alike  in  the  narrowest  and  in  the  moat  extensive 
sense  of  the  word.  Yet  as  it  is  but  fiur  to  let  the 
public  know  beforehand,  what  the  genius  of  my  phi- 
losophy is,  and  in  what  spirit  it  will  be  applied  by 
me,  whether  in  politics  or  religion,  I  conclude  with 
the  following  brief  histoiy  of  the  last  130  years,  by  a 
k>ver  of  Old  England : 

Wise  and  necessitated  confirmation  and  explana- 
tion of  the  law  of  England,  erroneously  entitled  Tke 
EnglUh  BevUuUon  of  1 688— Mechanical  Philosophy, 
hailed  as  a  kindred  revolution  in  philoeophy,  and  es- 
poused, as  a  common  cause,  by  the  partisans  of  the 
revolution  in  the  state. 

The  consequence  is,  or  was,  a  system  of  natural 

rights  instead  of  social  and  hereditary  privilegee— 

acquiescence  in  hilloric  testimony  substituted  for 

ftith— and  yet  the  true  historical  feeling,  the  feeling 
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of  being  an  luslDiiMd  peopb,  generation  linked  to 
genentioD  by  ancestral  repaUUxNi.  by  tradition,  by 
heraldiy^thii  noble  feeling,  I  aay,  openly  stoimed  or 
perilously  andermined. 

Imagination  ezdaded  from  poesy;  and  fiinqr  para- 
moont  in  physics ;  the  eclipse  of  the  ideal  by  the 
mere  shadow  of  the  sensible— subfiction  for  supposi- 
tion. Plebi  pro  Senaht  Pcpulcque—ihe  wealth  of 
nations  for  the  well-being  of  nations,  and  of  man ! 

Anglo-mania  in  France ;  followed  by  revolution  in 
Americar— constitution  of  America  appropriate,  per- 
haps, to  America ;  but  elevated  fiom  a  particular  ex- 
periment 10  an  universal  model  The  word  constitu- 
tion altered  to  mean  a  capitulation,  a  treaty,  imposed 
by  the  people  on  their  own  government,  as  on  a  con- 
quered enemy— hence  giving  sanction  to  &laehood, 
and  universality  to  anomaly !!! 

Despotism!  Despotism!  Despotism !—^of  finance 
in  statistics— of  vanity  in  social  converse— of  pre- 
sumption and  overweening  contempt  of  the  ancients 
in  individuals ! 

Feench  Revolution  !— Patiperiam,  revenue  laws, 
government  by  dubs,  committeea,  sodeties,  reviews, 
and  newspapers ! 

Thus  it  is  that  nation  first  sets  fire  to  a  ndghboring 
nation ;  Uien  catches  fire  and  bums  backward. 

Statesmen  should  know  that  a  learned  class  is  an 
essential  dement  of  state— at  least  of  a  Christian 
state.  But  y'cu  wish  for  general  illumination !  You 
begin  with  the  attempt  to  popularize  learning  and 
philosophy;  but  you  will  end  in  the  plAeification  of 
knowledge.  A  true  philosophy  m.  the  learned  don 
is  essential  to  a  true  religious  feeling  in  all  classes. 

In  fine,  religion,  true  or  false,  is  and  ever  has  been 
the  moral  centre  of  gravity  in  Christendom,  to  which 
all  other  things  must  and  will  accommodate  them- 
selves. 


ESSAY  IV. 


vplf  iAAiiXovf.    El  fihfiKtas^iXooot^tas  Karawt^^Awih 
Kos,  iiv  mtpuv  li  6i  wofi*  hipcv  Ax^inas  ^  ivrbs 
fitXriawt  lo^itat  r^  irop'  ifiii,  Utiva  rifia.  ii  ^  ipa 
ri  wap*  Vdv  vol  AfiaxUf  Ttfafriov  xai  ifti  fidXi^u* 
TLULTOS'  AION:  cms**  Sartptu 

Trmulation—BmT  then  what  are  the  tereia  on  which  yon 
and  I  ought  to  fland  toward  each  other.  If  jou  hold 
philofophr  altogether  in  contempt,  bid  it  farewell.  Or  iryou 
have  heard  from  any  other  penon,  or  have  roareelf  found 
out  a  better  than  mine,  then  fiTC  honor  to  that,  whichever 
it  be.  But  if  the  doctrine  tan«bt  in  theio  our  work*  please 
fott,  then  it  is  but  juat  that  you  should  honor  me  too  in  the 
■ame  proportion. PLATO'S  9d  Letter  to  IHon, 


What  is  that  which  first  strikes  us,  and  strikes  us 
at  once,  in  a  man  of  ediicatioo  ?  And  which,  among 
educated  men,  so  instantly  distinguishes  the  man  of 
superior  mind,  that  (as  was  observed  with  eminent 
propriety  of  Uie  late  Edmund  Burke)  "  we  cannot 
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stand  under  the  same  arch- way  daring  a  shower  of 
niQ,  witAout  folding  him  outf**  Not  the  weight  or 
novelty  of  his  remarks ;  not  any  unusual  interest  of 
facts  commimicated  by  him;  for  we  may  suppose 
both  the  one  and  the  other  precluded  by  the  shortness 
of  our  intercourse,  and  the  triviality  of  the  subjects. 
Thedififerenoe  will  be  impressed  and  felt,  though  the 
oonvenation  should  be  confined  to  the  state  of  the 
weather  or  the  pavement  Sull  less  will  it  arise  from 
any  peculiarity  in  his  words  and  phrases.  For  if  he 
be,  as  we  now  assume^  a  todl^ucated  man  as  well 
as  a  man  of  superior  powers,  he  will  not  fail  to  fol- 
low the  golden  rule  d"  Julius  Caesar,  Insolenaver^umt 
tanquan  fcopuZum,  evitare.  Unless  where  new  th  Jtgi 
necessitate  new  terms,  he  will  avoid  an  unusual  wonl 
as  a  rock.  It  must  have  been  among  the  earliest  les- 
sons of  his  jTOuth,  that  the  breach  of  this  precept,  at 
all  times  hazardous,  becomes  ridiculous  in  the  topics 
of  ordinary  conversation.  There  remains  but  one 
other  point  of  distinction  possible ;  and  this  must  be, 
and  in  fact  is,  the  true  cause  of  the  impression  made 
on  us.  It  is  the  unpremeditated  and  evidentiy  habi- 
tual arrangemmt  of  his  words,  grounded  on  the  habit 
of  foreseemg,  in  each  integral  part,  or  (more  plainly) 
in  every  senteoce,  the  whole  that  he  then  intends  to 
oommimicate.  However  ioregnlar  and  desulipry  bis 
talk,  there  is  method  in  the  fragments. 

listen,  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  ignorant  man, 
though  perhaps  shrewd  and  able  in  his  particular  call- 
ing; whether  he  be  describing  or  relating.  We  im- 
mediately perceive,  that  his  memory  alone  is  called 
into  action ;  and  that  the  oligects  and  events  recur  in 
the  narration  in  the  same  ordec,  and  with  the  same 
accompaniments,  however  accidental  or  impertinent, 
as  they  had  fiist  occurred  to  the  narrator.  The  ne- 
ceisity  of  taking  breath,  the  efilbrts  of  recollection, 
and  the  abrupt  rectification  of  its  fiulores,  produce  dl 
his  pauses;  and  vrith  exception  of  the  **{tnd  then" 
the  **ttnd  there**  and  the  still  less  significant,  **and 
§Of**  they  constitute  likewise  all  his  connections. 

Our  discussion,  however,  is  confined  to  Method  as 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  understanding,  and 
in  the  constructions  of  science  and  literature.  It 
would  indeed  be  superfluous  to  attempt  a  proof  of  its 
importance  in  the  business  and  economy  at  active  or 
domestic  lifis.  From  the  cotter's  hearth  or  the  work- 
shop of  the  artisan,  to  the  palace  or  the  arsenal,  the 
first  merit,  that  which  admits  neither  substitute  nor 
equivalent,  is  thai  every  thing  is  in  Ue  place.  Where 
this  charm  is  wanting,  every  other  merit  either  loses 
its  name,  or  becomes  ^n  additional  ground  of  acctiaa- 
tion  and  regret  Of  one,  by  whom  it  is  eminently 
possessed,  we  say  proverbially,  he  is  like  clockwork. 
The  resemblance  extends  beyond  the  point  of  regu- 
larity, and  yet  falls  short  of  the  truth.  Both  do,  in- 
deed, at  once  divide  and  announce  the  silent  and 
otherwise  indistinguishable  lapse  of  time.  But  the 
man  of  methodical  industry  and  honorable  pursuits, 
does  more:  he  realizes  its  ideal  divisions,  and  gives 
a  character  and  individuality  to  its  momenta  If  the 
idle  are  described  as  killing  time,  he  may  be  jusdy 
said  to  call  it  into  life  and  moral  being,  v4ule  be 
makes  it  the  distinct  object  not  only  of  the  conscious 
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ness,  tmt  of  the  conscience.  He  organizes  the  houm, 
and  gives  them  a  soul :  and  that,  the  very  essence 
of  which  is  to  fleet  away,  and  evermore  to  have  been, 
he  takes  up  into  his  own  permanence,  and  commani- 
cates  to  it  the  imperishabieness  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
Of  the  good  and  faithful  servant,  whose  energies, 
thus  directed,  are  thus  methodized,  it  is  less  truly 
affirmed,  that  He  lives  in  time,  than  that  Time  lives 
in  ^im.  His  days,  months,  and  years,  as  the  stops  and 
punctual  marks  in  the  records  of  duties  performed, 
fvill  survive  the  wreck  of  worlds,  and  remain  extant 
when  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

But  as  the  importance  of  Method  in  the  duties  of 
social  life  is  incomparably  greater,  so  are  its  practical 
elements  proportionably  obvious,  and  such  as  relate 
to  the  will  far  more  than  to  the  understanding. 
Henceforward,  therefore,  we  contemplate  its  bear- 
ings on  the  latter. 

The  difference  between  the  |Aoducts  of  a  well- 
disciplined  and  those  of  an  uncultivated  understand- 
ing, in  rehition  to  what  we  will  now  venture  to  call 
the  Science  of  Method,  is  often  and  admirably  exhi- 
bited by  our  Dramatist.  We  scarcely  need  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Clown*s  evidence,  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  second  act  of  **  Measure  for  Measure,"  or  the 
Nurse  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  But  not  to  leave  the 
position,  withoat  an  instance  to  illustrate  it,  we  will 
take  the  -easy-yielding"  Mrs.  Qaickly's  relation  of 
the  drenmstances  of  Sir  John  Falstaffs  debt  to  her. 

Falttuff,  What  is  the  cron  ram  that  I  owe  thee  1 
Mr».  Qmcktg.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  &o  hooeit  man,  thy- 
self and  the  money  too.  Thoa  didtt  swear  to  me  upon  a 
psieel-ffilt  goUet,  aittmg  in  my  dolphin  chamber,  at  the  round 
Ubie.  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday  in  Whttran  week 
when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liiteniaff  his  father  to  a 
•inging-man  in  Windaor— thou  didf t  awear  to  me  then,  ai  I 
was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  roe  and  make  me  my  lady 
thy  wife.  Canst  tbon  deny  iti  Did  not  good-wife  Keech, 
the  bntcher*B  wife,  come  in  then  and  call  me  gossip  Quick- 
ly 1— coming  in  to  borrow  a  me«  of  vinegar :  telling  us  she 
had  a  good  diah  of  prawns— whereby  thou  didat  desire  to  eat 
some— whereby  I  told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound. 
*6.  *«.  dbe. H£NRY  IV.  Ut  pc  aeLii.  «c  1. 

And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  so  far  from  being  car- 
ried beyond  the  bounds  of  a  fair  imitation,  that  **  the 
poor  sours  "  thoughts  and  sentences  are  more  closely 
interlinked  than  the  truth  of  nature  would  have  re- 
quired, but  that  the  connections  and  sequence,  which 
the  habit  of  Method  can  alone  give,  have  in  this  in- 
stance a  substitute  in  the  fusion  of  passion.  For  the 
absence  of  Method,  which  characterizes  the  unedu- 
cated, is  occasioned  by  an  habitual  submission  of  the 
understanding  to  mere  events  and  images  as  such, 
and  independent  of  any  power  in  the  mind  to  classify 
or  appropriate  them.  The  general  accompaniments 
of  time  and  place  are  the  only  relations  which  per- 
sons of  this  class  appear  to  regard  in  their  statements. 
As  this  constitutes  their  leading  feature,  the  contrary 
excellence,  as  distinguishing  the  well-educated  man, 
must  be  referred  to  the  contrary  habit  Method, 
therefore,  becomes  natural  to  the  mind  which  has 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate  not  things  only,  or 
for  their  own  sake  alone,  but  likewise  and  chiefly  the  | 
rekuitnu  of  things,  either  their  relations  to  each  other,  ' 
« to  the  observer,  or  to  the  state  and  apprehension  of  | 


!  the  hearers.  To  enumerate  and  walyze  then  ttli- 
I  tions,  with  the  conditions  imder  which  akoe  thsja* 
I  discoverable,  is  to  teach  the  science  of  Method 
I  The  enviable  remits  of  this  acience,  when  knot. 
I  ledge  has  been  ripened  into  those  habits  which  a 
'  once  secure  and  evince  its  pnnsonnion.Cin  sosrodyiit 
I  exhibited  more  forcibly  as  well  as  more  plciiinil} 
I  than  by  contrasting  with  the  former  eztnct  bvc 
I  Shakspeare  the  naitation  given  by  Hamlet  to  HomiD 
!  of  the  occurrenoea  during  his  proposed  trusportitiin 
j  to  England,  and  the  events  that  intenraplsd  hii  voy- 
age. 


Ham.   Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fi^tti 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep  :  methought  1  lay 
Woiae  than  the  mutinei  in  the  bilboea.   RaAly, 

And  prais'd  be  rashnsM  for  it Let  as  kmno, 

Ow  iiuUseretiau  tomUimet  §erv*  ««  ivdl, 
Wkm  mar  deep  plots  do  fail:  and  that  tknU  (eseft  n. 
There  *«  a  dimmity  that  ehapee  oar  eadt, 
Reugkrkew  them  how  w«  mIL 

Her.  That  is  most  certain. 

Ham.   Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  sea-gown  searTd  about  me.  in  the  dark 
Grop*d  I  to  find  out  them ;  had  my  desire ; 
Finger*d  iheir  podtet ;  nod,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  any  own  room  again ;  making  so  bold. 
Mp  feart  forgttting  maiiMrs,  to  unreal 
Their  grand  eommireion :  where  /found,  Hsisti(v 
A  roysl  knavery— «n  exact  coaunand. 
Larded  with  mang  several  eerta  ef  reaeemM 
Importam  Denmark**  kealik,  and  Engtan£i  In, 
With,  ho !  such  bugs  and  goblina  in  sty  life. 
That  on  the  Inpervtn,  no  leisure  bated. 
No,  not  to  stay  the  griading  of  the  axe. 
My  head  should  be  struck  off! 

Hor.  iH'tposublel 

Ham.   Here*!  the  commiaion.— Read  it  st  siors  Uhr- 

.let «.«{.! 

Here  the  events,  with  the  circnmstsnoeB  of  div 
and  place,  are  all  stated  with  equal  compresuB  lorf 
rapidity,  not  one  introduced  which  could  bsre  bra 
omitted  without  injury  to  the  intelligibilitj-  of  the 
whole  process.  If  any  tendency  is  diMovenUe, » 
ftr  as  the  mere  ftcts  are  in  question,  it  is  the  teodco- 
cy  to  omission :  and,  accordingly,  the  reader  will  ob- 
serve, that  the  attention  of  the  narrator  is  cslled  bKk 
to  one  material  circumstance,  which  he  wsi  bonyiif 
by,  by  a  direct  question  from  the  friend  to  wfaon  the 
story  is  communicated,  "How  was  this  iulid^ 
But  by  a  trait  which  is  indeed  pecuUariy  chancier- 
istic  of  Hamlet's-  mind,  ever  disposed  to  gwefsto. 
and  meditative  to  excess  (but  which,  with  due  abat^ 
ment  imd  reduction,  is  distinctive  of  every  powerib! 
and  methodizing  intellect),  all  thedigreGiiomsodeo- 
laigements  consist  of  reflections,  truths,  sod  priaa- 
pies  of  geneml  and  permanent  interest,  either  dinctir 
expressed  or  disguised  in  playful  satire. 


"  I  sat  SM  down ; 

Devia'd  a  new  commifaion  ;  wrote  it  fair. 
/  onee  did  kM  it,  ae  our  etaUats  da, 
A  haeeneee  to  torite  fair,  and  lahorsd  snw4 
Hew  to  forget  that  learning :  but,  sir.  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service.   Wilt  thou  know 
The  eflect  of  what  I  wrote  1 

Hor.   Ay.  good  my  lord. 

A'aai.   An  eanesi  oonjnratioa  from  ths  king. 
As  £ngland  was  his  faithful  tributary ; 
Am  love  between  them,  Kkt  the  palm,  might  puHtk: 
Am  peace  should  still  her  mheatem  garland  meer, 
And  mang  eneh  like  As*e  of  great  ekargs— 
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That  OD  tiM  Ttow  mSkomnag  of  than  eoalMli 
He  ibottld  the  bearcn  pat  to  •oddendMth. 
NoshriTing  time  alJowvd. 

Hor.    How  woj  this  loaled  1   . 

Ham.   Why,  cTen  in  that  wafheaveo  oidiaant. 
1  had  mjr  fathor'a  liKoet  in  my  pane. 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Daniah  seal : 
Folded  the  writ  ap  in  tho  form  of  the  other ; 
Bubecribed  it ;  gaTe  't  the  impreMJoii  ;  placed  it  nftly. 
The  chaoffeliof  neTer  known.   Now,  the  neik  day 
VVm  our  lea-ficht ;  and  what  to  thia  waa  lequeot, 
ThoQ  koowest  already. 

Hor.   Bo  Oaildemtem  and  Soaenerants  go  to  *t  1 

Ham.  Why,  man,  tliey  did  make  love  to  thia  employmaot 
They  are  not  near  ray  oonacienoe :  their  defeat 
Doth  by  their  own  inaiaaation  crow. 
'  7Y«  doMferotu  when  th*  buer  natwre  eamea 
B9twtem  tks  poaa  omdfM  ineaued  potato 
Of  misktif  appowUea, 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  mffident  to  remark  of  the 
preceding  poasage,  in  connection  with  the  humorooa 
apecimen  of  narration, 

*'  Farmentinc  o*er  with  frothy  eirenmatanoea," 
in  Henry  IV. ;  that  if  overlooking  the  diflerent  value 
of  the  matter  in  each,  we  considered  the /orm  alone, 
we  should  find  both  inunethodiad ;  Hamlet  from  the 
excess,  Mrs.  Quickly  fiom  the  want,  of  reflection 
and  generalization ;  and  that  Method,  therefore,  must 
result  from  the  due  mean  or  balance  between  our 
passive  impreasions  and  the  mind's  own  re-action  on 
the  same.  (%Vhether  this  re-action  do  not  suppose  or 
imply  a  primary  act  positively  ongimOing  in  the  mind 
itself,  and  prior  to  the  object  in  order  of  nature,  though 
co-iustantaneous  in  its  manifestation,  will  be  hereafter 
discussed.)  But  we  had  a  further  purpose  in  thus 
contrasting  these  extracts  from  our  **  myiiad-minded 
Bard,"  Qivpioviot  ivnp-)  We  wished  to  bring  forward, 
each  for  itself,  these  two  elements  of  Method,  or  (to 
adopt  an  arithmetical  term)  ita  two  main/octori. 

lostanoes  of  the  want  of  generalization  are  of  no 
rare  occurrence  in  real  life :  and  the  narrations  of 
Shakspeare*B  Hostess  and  the  Tapster,  difier  from 
those  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  in  general,  by 
their  superior  humor,  the  poet's  own  gift  and  infu- 
sion, not  by  their  want  of  Method,  which  is  not 
greater  than  we  often  meet  with  in  that  class,  of 
which  they  are  the  dramatic  representatives.  In- 
stances of  the  opposite  fiiult,  arising  from  the  ezceas 
of  genemlization  and  reflection  in  minds  of  the  oppo* 
site  class,  will,  like  the  minds  themselves,  occur  less 
frequendy  in  the  course  of  our  own  peraonal  experi- 
ence. Yet  they  yf'Hl  not  have  been  wanting  to  our 
readen,  nor  will  they  have  passed  imobserved,  though 
the  great  poet  himself  {6  rj^y  lovrSo  "^x^  *^*<  ^^^^ 
Wva  ^a6ftarov  ftop^s  vocciXaic  fto^wvac*)  has  more 
conveniently  supplied  the  illustrationa.  To  complete, 
therefore,  the  purpose  aforementioned,  that  of  pre- 
senting each  of  the  two  components  as  separately  as 
possible,  we  chose  an  instance  in  which,  by  the  sur- 
plus of  its  own  activity,  Hamlet's  mind  disturbs  the 
arrangement,  of  which  that  very  activity  had  been 
the  cause  and  impulse.  Thus  exuberance  of  mind, 
on  the  one  hand,  interferes  with  ibm  fonm  of  Meth- 


TVcnaiottMi.— He  that  nontded  bia  own  sool.  aa  some  io- 
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od ;  but  sterility  of  mind,  on  the  other,  wanting  tho 
spring  and  impulse  to  mental  action,  is  wholly  de- 
structive of  Method  itself.  For  in  attending  too 
exclusively  to  the  relations  which  the  past  or  passing 
events  and  otgects  bear  to  general  truth,  and  the 
moods  of  his  own  Thought,  the  most  intelligent  man 
is  sometimes  in  danger  of  overlooking  that  other  re- 
latioD.  in  which  they  are  likewise  to  be  placed  to  the 
apprehension  and  sympathies  of  his  hearers.  His 
discourse  appean  like  soliloquy  intennized  with  dia- 
logue. But  the  uneducated  sind  unreflecting  talker 
overtake  all  mental  relations,  both  logical  and  psy- 
chological; and  consequently  precludes  all  Method, 
that  is  not  purely  accidentaL  Hence  the  nearer  the 
things  and  incidents  in  time  and  place,  the  more  dis- 
tant, disjointed,  an4.impertinent  to  each  other,  and  to 
any  common  purpose,  will  they  appear  in  his  narrsp 
tion !  and  this  from  the  want  of  a  staple,  or  atarCii^' 
jMcC  in  the  narmtor  himself;  from  the  absence  of  the 
leading  Thought,  which,  borrowing  a  phrase  from 
the  nomenclature  of  legislation,  we  may  not  inaptly 
call  the  Initiative.  On  the  contrary,  where  the 
habit  of  Method  is  present  and  efiective,  things  the 
most  remote  and  dtveise  in  time,  place,  and  outward 
circumstance,  are  brought  into  mental  contiguity 
and  succession,  the  mora  striking  as  the  leas  ex- 
pected. But  while  w«  would  impress  the  necessity 
of  this  habit,  the  illustrations  adduced  give  proof  that 
in  undue  preponderance,  and  when  the  prerogative 
of  the  mind  is  stretched  into  despotism,  the  discourse 
may  degenerate  into  the  grotesque  or  the  fantas- 
tical. 

With  what  a  profound  insight  into  the  constitution 
of  the  human  soul  is  this  exhibited  to  us  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  where  flying  from 
the  sense  of  reality,  and  seeking  a  reprieve  from  the 
pressure  of  its  duties,  in  that  ideal  activity,  the  ove^ 
balance  of  which,  with  the  consequent  indisposition 
to  action,  is  his  disease,  he  compels  the  reluctant  good 
sense  of  the  high  yet  healthful-minded  Hontio,  to 
follow  him  in  his  wayward  meditation  amid  the 
graves?  **  To  what  bate  uaes  we  may  return,  Hora>' 
Uo!  Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  nobie  duel 
of  Alexander,  tiU  he  find  it  Hopping  a  bung-holet 
Hor.  It  were  to  consider  too  curioutly  to  consider  eo. 
Ham.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  foUow  him  Udther 
with  modesty  enough  and  Ukdihood  to  lead  it,  Aa 
thus:  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried,  AloDoi^ 
der  retumeth  to  duSt^-the  dust  is  earth ;  of  earth  we 
make  loam:  and  why  of  that  loam,  whereto  hewat  oon- 
verted,  might  they  not  stop  a  beer-barrel  t 

JmperUU  Caaar  dead  amd  turned  to  elaif, 
JlSeht  atop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  T' 

But  let  it  not  escape  our  recollection,  that  when 
the  objects  thus  connected  are  proportionate  to  the 
connecting  eneigy,  relatively  to  the  real,  or  at  least 
to  the  desirable  sympathies  of  mankind ;  it  is  from 
the  same  character  that  we  derive  the  genial  method 
in  the  fiunous  soliloquy,  "To  bet  or  not  to  beV* 
which,  admired  as  it  is,  and  has  been,  has  yet  re- 
ceived only  the  first  fruits  of  the  admiretion  doe  to  it 

We  have  seen  that  from  the  confluence  of  um- 
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menble  impmrioni  in  eodi  moment  of  time  the 
poMiTe  memory  mint  needa  tend  to  oonfunon  —  a 
rule,  the  seeming  exception!  to  which  (the  thunder- 
bunts  in  Leer,  §br  instance)  are  really  oonfirroatkNiB 
of  its  truth.  For,  in  many  instancea,  the  predomi- 
nanee  of  some  mighty  Passion  takes  the  place  of  the 
guiding  llionght.  and  the  result  prevents  the  method 
of  Nature,  rather  than  the  habit  of  the  Individual. 
For  Thought,  Imagination,  (and  we  may  add,  Paesion,) 
ate,  in  their  very  essence,  the  fimt,  connective,  the 
latter  co«dunative :  and  it  has  been  shown,  that  if 
the  exeem  lead  to  Method  misapplied,  and  to  conneo* 
tiona  of  the  moment,  the  absence,  or  marked  defici- 
ency, either  predodes  Method  altogether,  both  form 
and  rabstance :  or  (as  the  Iblbwing  extract  will  ex- 
emplify) retains  Aie  outward  form  only. 

JVy  li«£«  ofid  madam  1  to  expattulate 

What  majnttf  tkouid  be,  vhat  duttf  w, 

Wkg  dav  ia  dag,  nigkt  might,  and  tima  i»  Hm«, 

Wkra  nothing  hut  la  maatt  might,  dot/,  mad  Cmm. 

Tlktrtfare—aimee  hrevi^  i$  the  aoml  aif  mt. 

And  tedUfutneet  the  Umbe  aad  outward  Jlatuiske$f 

J  wiU  be  brief.    Tour  noble  eon  t>  mad : 

Mad  call  I  it— far  to  define  tme  mad$u§»t 

What  iaXbmtta  be  nothing aUe  butmadi 

But  let  that  go. 

Queen.   More  matter  with  leee  art. 

Pol.    Madam  I  lewear,  1  use  na  art  at  all. 
That  he  i*  mad,  *tie  true:  *thtrue,  *ti»  ytty  : 
And  pily  'tie,  *ti»  true  (afooliehMwrel 
But  farewell  tt,  for  I  will  uee  no  art.) 
Mad  let  um  grant  him  then :  and  now  remain»t 
TThat  we  find  out  the  eauee  of  this  effect : 
Or  rather  aav  the  eauee  «f  thie  defect : 
fbr  thia  effect  defeetne  comee  bp  cause. 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus 
Perpend.  HAMLET,  act  n.  scone  S. 

Does  not  the  irresistible  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in 
this  flourish  of  the  soul-surviving  body  of  old  Poloni- 
He's  intellect,  not  less  than  in  the  endlem  confirma- 
tiook  and  most  undeniable  matters  of  fitct,  of  Tapat^ 
Pompey,  or  *  the  hostess  of  the  tavern,*'  prove  to  our 
feelings,  even  before  the  word  is  found  which  pre- 
senti  the  truth  to  our  understandings,  that  confusion 
and  formality  are  but  the  opposite  poles  of  the  same 
null-point 

It  18  Shakapeare's  peculiar  excellence,  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  aplendid  picture  gallery  (the 
reader  will  excuse  the  oonfest  inadequacy  of  this 
metaphor),  we  find  individuality  every  where,  mere 
portrait  no  where.  In  all  his  various  characters,  we 
still  feel  ouiaelves  communing  with  the  same  human 
nature,  which  is  every  where  present  as  the  vegeta- 
ble sap  in  the  branches,  sprays,  leaves,  buds,  blos- 
soms, and  fruits,  their  shapes,  tastes,  and  odon. 
Speaking  of  the  eflect,  i.  e.  his  works  themselves, 
we  may  define  the  excellence  of  their  method  as 
consisting  in  that  just  proportion,  that  union  and  in- 
terpenetmtion  of  the  oniveraal  and  the  particular, 
which  must  ever  pervade  all  works  of  decided  genius 
and  tme  science.  For  Method  implies  a  pritgraative 
mmtUimt  and  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
original  language.  The  Greek  M<^«4of,  is  literally 
a  toay,  or  path  tf  TVsnsiC  Thus  we  extol  the  Ele- 
meniB  of  Eucbd,  or  Socrates'  diaoourse  with  the 
Aave  in  the  Menon,  as  mcl/torftcvil,  a  term  which  po 


one  who  hokis  himself  bound  tt  think  or  apeak  ear 
rectiy,  would  apply  to  the  alphabetic  oitier  or  a^ 
rangement  of  a  common  dictionary.  But  aa,  witfaiRic 
continuous  tramltion,  tlfere  can  be  no  Meciiod,  sc 
without  a  pre-conception  there  can  be  no  transiciaa 
with  continuity.  The  term.  Method,  canncvt  there- 
fore, otherwise  than  by  abuse,  be  applied  lo  a  mefs 
dead  arrangement,  containing  in  itself  no  principle 
of  progressfon. 


ESSAY  V. 


Seiantiit  idem  quod  plsntis.  8i  ptanta  ahqua  «tt  aa  ■ 
babea»,  de  radiee  quid  fiat,  nil  r^int:  a  vera  bran 
eupisB  in  aiiad  lolain,  totios  est  r^ioibiM  oti  qasa  i 
lie  Sic  traditio.  qa»  nunc  in  un  est,  estobet  p^pe  fe 
traneot  (pulehros  jIWm  quidem)  wsieotJanuB; 
abiqae  radtciboa  Ikbro  lisnerio  eerta  eonnodoa.  at  i 
fflutiles.  Uuod  u,  diaeiplinaB  ui  ereacaal,  tibi  ooidi  at,  de 
Ininctf  mious  m  aolicittts :  ad  id  cnrana  adhibe.  at  radieei 
iihBHB  etiam  cam  aliqQBntalo  terrai  adhereaUs,  eatrahaatar : 
duniBodo  boo  pacto  at  aeieatiain  propriaai  levton,  voii- 
gia  Q«e  cocnitionis  to«  rcBateri  powe;  et  eaaaic  traaa 
pitocare  in  animnm  alicnQin,  sicat  crevil  in  too. 

BACON  da  Augment.  Sdamt.  I.  ei.  e. «. 

Translat»an.—lt  ia  with  acienoe  at  with  tMoa.  If  It  be  roar 
purpoM  to  make  boom  particular  use  of  tho  tree.  Ton  aeed 
not  concan  yoimelf  about  the  root*.  Bat  if  yam  wmk  to 
tianefer  it  Inio  anoUier  mil,  it  is  thee  aafcr  ta  onplorlbe 
roots,  than  die  ecyoat.  Thae  the  node  of  teaebinr  mast 
oommon  at  prewot  exhibits  clearly  eoooch  the  ixnaka.  aett 
were,  of  the  ■eieocet,  and  thoee  too  of  handeome  growth ; 
bat  nevenbehm,  withoot  the  roote,  vahiaUe  aad  cwauieat 
B»  they  andoobtedljr  ara  to  the  earpenier,  tbcjr  are  mmkeas 
to  the  planter.  But  if  you  have  at  haeit  the  advaoeciDeflt 
of  education,  ai  that  which  propoeea  to  itielf  the  feoeral 
dieeipHae  of  the  mind  for  iti  end  and  aim.  be  leee  auiow 
eoneeminff  the  tranki,  and  lat  it  be  jroor  ease,  that  ike 
roots  dwold  be  extracted  entire,  even  thoogb  a  amatt  pet^ 
tion  of  the  soil  sboald  adhere  to  them :  so  thai  at  all  eveom 
you  may  be  able,  by  thia  meant,  both  to  review  year  teieo- 
tifle  aeqairemeots,  re-meararinc  at  it  were,  tbe  alapa  of 
yoor  knowledf  e  for  year  own  eafbfaetiea,  and  at  the  aaaw 
lime  to  transplant  it  into  the  miada  of  othess,  jaat  as  It 
grew  in  your  own. 


It  haa  been  obsenred,  in  a  preceding  page,  that  the 
BKLATI0N8  of  objocts  are  prime  maieridU  of  Method, 
and  that  the  contempbtiaa  of  relations  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  thinking  methodically.  It  be- 
comes necessary  thereibce  to  add,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  relation,  in  which  ofajecti  of  mind  may  be 
contemplated.  The  fiiat  is  that  of  Law,  which,  m 
its  absolute  perfection,  is  conceivable  only  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  whose  creative  ioka  not  only  appoint 
to  each  thing  its  yostlioa,  bat  in  that  porition,  and  ia 
oooaequence  of  that  position,  givea  it  its  qualities. 
yea,  it  gives  its  very  eiistenee,  aa  lActf  ^orfksilar  thing. 
Yet  in  whatever  sdenee  tiie  relation,  of  the  parts  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole  is  peedetomined  by  a 
truth  originating  in  the  wand,  and  imt  ahatmcted  or 
generalised  fiom  oboervalion  of  the  pans,  there  i\e  , 
affirm  the  prasenea  of  a  J!e«,  if  we  are  fTfHi*g  of 
tiie  physical  scieooes,  as  of  Astronomy  for  inoiance ; 
or  the  preaence  of  fimdamental  ideas,  if  our  diacoiuee 
be  upon  those  scieooes,  the  troths  of  which,  aa  truths 
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ihphitis  not  manly  have  an  indepeiid«iit  origm  in 
dM  mwdi  but  oontiniw  to  exiit  in  ml  tor  the  miDd  ' 
tiooe,    9iMh,  iir  ioBtanM,  m  QeameHgy,  «nd  neh  sn 
the  idei*  of  a  parfbct  oiroierof  aiypsptota.  Ac. 

We  have  thai  aaiigned  the  fint  plaoe  in  the  ■dence 
of  Method  lo  I.AW ;  and  finfe  of  the  fint,  to  Imd,  as 
the  abioiate  kind  which  compreheoding  in  itwtf  the 
•uhitaace  of  eveiy  poMbiedegiee  preclodea  fiom  its 
eoooeplkMi  all  degree,  not  by  geneialiatioD  bat  by 
in  own  pleoitode.  As  each,  thereibre,  and  as  die 
sniiieient  canse  of  the  lealitjr  oorrespondent  thereto, 
we  eontemiilate  it  aa  eiclusiTely  an  attribute  of  the 
Sapieme  Being,  iosepanble  fioofc  the  idea  of  God : 
adding*  however,  that  fiom  the  contemplation  of  law 
in  this,  its  only  perfect  Ibnn,  must  be  derived  all  true 
insight  intoall  other  groonds  and  principles  neceawy 
to  Method,  as  the  science  eoomioQ  to  all  adenoes, 
which  in  each  rvy^^tfya  fc  ^X«  ivrl^  t^s  cirij^/n^s'. 
AHanated  from  this  (intoition  shall  we  call  it?  or 
ateadfiist  faith  I)  higenious  men  may  produce  schemes, 
ooAdncive  to  the  pecnliar  purposes  of  paftionkr  sck- 
•noes,  hot  no  scientific  sjfstem. 

Bat  though  we  cannoc  enter  on  tiie  proof  of  this 
Masirtnu.  we  dare  not  remain  exposed  to  the  lospi- 
cioo  of  having  obtruded  a  mere  private  opinion,  as  a 
flndaoisntal  trath.  Our  authorities  are  such  that 
oar  only  diflliealty  is  occasioned  by  their  nomber. 
The  tdlowing  extract  firom  Aristocles  (preserved  vrith 
other  interesting  fiagmentB  of  the  same  vmtar  by  En- 
asbios)  ie  as  explicit  aa  peremptofy.  *E^(Ao<ro^im 
^hf  UXirmwf  h  icai  rir  aXXot  rHv  infrffort,  yvnvlf^t  koI 
fvXittfr  Ht9  9i  fi4  Hvoff^ut  ra  Jn^pAwiva  Kvrtihv  If^f , 
It  fj^  rd  ^<7«(  irpinpov  df^shf  EvsKB.  PVsp.  Evan. 
li  3.*  And  Plato  htmaelf  in  his  De  Republiea,  hap- 
pily still  extant,  evidently  allndee  to  the  same  doc- 
trine. For  peisonating  Socmles  m  the  disomsien  of 
a  mtwt  important  problem,  namely,  whether  political 
jnatioe  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  private  honesty,  after 
nnany  indoctions,  and  much  analytic  reasoning,  he 
bleaks  off  with  these  words— c{  /  f«i^,  6  rXatfm»v, 
&t  h  Iftri  io^a,  AKPIBttS  MEN  TOYTO  'EK  TOJOr- 
T&N  MEeOAfiN,  OIAiZ  NYN  EN  TOIZ  AOFOIS 
XPfiMEeA,OT  MHnOTB  AABOMEN*  AAA  A  TAP 
MAKPOTEPA  KAI  IIAEiaN  OAOS  H  Eni  TOrTO 
ArOYSAt— not  however,  he  adds,  precluding  the 
former  (the  analytic,  and  inductive,  to  wit)  which 
have  their  place  likewise,  in  which  (but  as  saboidi- 
nate  to  the  other)  they  are  both  useful  and  requisite. 
If  any  doubt  could  be  entertanied  as  to  the  purport 
of  these  words,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  Act 
steted  by  Aristotle  in  hii  Ethics,  that  Plato  had  dii- 


*  TVoMZotiMi.— Plato,  who  pUlowphiaed  leaitinaliilr  sad 
psrftetiTelj  if  ever  anjr  man  did  io  anr  axe,  held  it  for  ao 
szioon,  that  it  b  not  poenUe  for  w  to  hare  an  iniiibt  into 
ttangi  haman  (i.  e.  tkt  natmn  tatd  rtlaiwiu  nf  men,  amd 
tk»  tkjteU  pretmUd  hp  futun  for  ki»  imvulig^iiott,) 
withont  any  pretiooa  oonteoplation  (or  iolelleetaal  tMoo) 
of  things  divioe :  that  is,  of  truths  that  are  to  be  affirmed 
eoaeemioff  the  ab«»late,  as  fkr  as  they  can  be  made  knows 
tens. 

t  (TVsiulatiM).— Bat  imow  well,  O  Olaaeos,  as  ny  fiim 
penaarioo,  thai  by  sueh  methods,  aa  we  haTo  hitherto  UMd 
In  this  ioqoisitioa,  we  can  nerer  atuin  to  a  sathfkctory  in- 
slgbt:  fer  h  i>  a  lonfcr  and  aaplar  way  that  ooodocto  to  this. 
—•PLATO  J>s  rvps^fics,  iv. 


cnssed  the  problem,  whether  in  order  to  scientific 
ends  w<e  most  set  out  from  principles,  or  ascend  to- 
warda  them :  in  other  words,  whether  the  synthetie 
oranalytie  be  the  right  method.  Bat  as  no  such 
questkn  is  directly  discosmd  in  the  published  vrorks 
of  the  great  master,  Aristotle  moat  either  have  re- 
ceded it  orally  from  Plato  himself;  or  have  found  it 
in  the  aypa^  ioyiwra,  the  private  text  book  or  ma- 
nuals constructed  by  his  select  disciples,  and  intelli- 
gible to  those  (miy  who  like  themselves  had  been  en- 
trusted vrith  the  esoteric  (interior  or  unveiled)  doc- 
trines of  Platonism.  Comparing  this  therefore  vridi 
the  writings,  which  he  held  it  safe  or  not  proftne  to 
make  public,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  Plato  con- 
sidered the  investigation  of  trath  a  potleriori  as  that 
which  is  employed  in  explaining  the  re<u2<sof  amore 
scientific  procesa  to  those,  Ibr  whom  the  knowledge 
of  the  results  was  alone  requisite  and  sufficient ;  or 
in  preparing  the  mind  for  legitimate  method,  by  ex- 
posing the  insnfiiciency  or  self-contradictions  of  the 
proofs  and  results  obtained  by  the  conlraiy  process. 
Hence  therefore  the  eamesmesi  with  which  the  ge- 
nuine Platonists  opposed  the  doctrine  (that  all  demon- 
stration consisted  of  identical  propositions)  advanced 
by  Stilpo^  and  maintained  by  the  Megaric  school,  who 
denied  the  synthesis,  and  as  Hume  and  others  in 
recent  times,  held  geometry  itself  to  be  merely  ana- 
lytical 

The  grand  problem,  the  sohition  of  which  forms, 
according  to  Plato,  the  final  otgect  and  distinctive 
character  of  philosophy  is  this :  for  aU  that  exitts  €€»- 
dHumdtty  (i.  e.  the  existence  of  which  is  inconceiva- 
ble except  under  the  conditimi  of  its  dependency  oa 
some  other  as  its  antecedent)  to  find  a  ground  that  u 
uncoHdiiional  and  abtotute,  and  thereby  to  rtdves  the 
aggregate  of  human  knowledge  to  a  eyttem.  For  the 
relation  common  to  ail  being  known,  the  appropriate 
orbit  of  each  becomes  discoverable,  together  with  itt 
peculiar  relations  to  its  concentrics  in  the  common 
sphere  of  subordination.  Thus  the  centrality  of  the 
sun  having  been  esteblisbed,  and  the  law  of  the  dis> 
tances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  having  been  detei^ 
mined,  we  poasess  the  means  of  calculating  the  dis- 
tence  of  each  from  the  other.  But  as  all  objects  of 
sense  are  in  continual  flux,  and  asthenoticeeof  them 
by  the  senses  must,  as  for  as  they  are  true  itotiees, 
change  witii  them,  while  scientiflc  principles  (or  laws) 
are  no  otherwise  principles  of  science  than  as  they 
are  permanent  and  alwaya  the  same,  the  latter  ware 
appointed  to  the  pure  reason,  either  as  its  prodncteor 
as^  implanted  in  it.  And  now  the  remarkable  foot 
forces  itself  on  our  attention,  vis.  that  the  material 
world  is  found  to  obey  the  same  laws  ss  had  been  de- 
duced independently  from  the  reason :  and  that  the 
masaes  act  by  a  force,  which  cannot  be  conceived  to 

X  Which  of  these  two  doctriaes  was  Plato's  own  opinion,  it 
is  hard  to  say.  In  many  passages  of  his  works,  the  latter  (i. 
e.  the  doctrine  of  innate,  or  rather  of  connate,  ideas)  Msau  to 
be  it ;  bat  from  the  character  and  avowed  pcrpose  of  these 
works,  aa  addressed  to  a  iwomiscuoos  psblic.  and  lliereforo 
preparatory  and  for  the  discipline  of  the  mind  rather  than  di- 
rectly doMrinal.  it  Is  not  improbable  (bat  Plato  chose  it  as  the 
more  popular  representation,  and  aa  belooffiog  lo  Iks  postio 
drapery  of  his  PkikMopbesMta. 
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resalt  fhxn  the  oompoiient  parti,  known  or  imagina- 
ble. In  the  phenomena  of  magnetifm,  electricity. 
galvaniBm,  and  in  chemiitry  genenlly,  the  mind  ia 
led  inttinctiveiy,  as  it  were,  to  regard  the  woiUng 
powen  as  conducted,  tnnamitted,  or  accumulated  by 
the  aennble  bodies,  and  not  aa  inherent  This  fact 
has,  at  all  times,  been  the  strong  hold  alike  of  the  iia- 
terialists  and  of  the  spiritualists,  equally  solvable  by 
the  two  contrary  hypotheses,  and  lairiy  solved  by 
neither.  In  the  clear  and  masterly*  review  of  the 
elder  philosophies,  which  most  be  ranked  among  the 
most  splendid  proofi  of  judgment  no  less  than  of  ge- 
nius ;  and  more  expressly  in  the  critique  on  the  atomic 
or  corpuscular  doctrine  of  Democritus  and  his  ibllo  wen 
as  the  one  extreme,  and  that  of  the  pure  rationalism 
of  Zeno  and  the  Eleatic  school  as  the  other,  Plato  baa 
proved  incontrovertibly,  that  in  both  alike  the  basis 
is  too  narrow  to  support  the  superstructure ;  that  the 
grounds  of  both  are  fidse  or  disputable ;  and  that,  if 
these  were  conceded,  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  adequate  to  the  solution  of  the  problem :  viz. 
what  is  the  ground  of  the  coincidence  between  rea- 
son and  experience  ?  Or  between  the  laws  of  matter 
and  the  ideas  of  the  pure  intellect?  The  only  an- 
swer which  Plato  deemed  the  question  capable  of 
receiving,  compels  the  reason  to  pass  out  of  itself  and 
seek  the  ground  of  this  agreement  in  a  supersensual 
essence,  which  being  at  once  the  ideal  of  the  reason 
end  the  cause  of  the  material  world,  is  the  pro-estab- 
lisher  of  the  harmony  in  and  between  both.  Reli- 
gion therefore  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  philosophy,  in 
consequence  of  which  philosophy  itself  becomes  the 
supplement  of  the  acienoes,  both  ^  the  convergence 
of  all  to  the  common  end,  namely,  wisdom;  and  as 
supplying  the  copula,  which  modified  in  each  in  the 
comprehension  of  its  parts  to  one  whole,  is  in  its  prin- 


*  I  can  ooDoeiTs  no  better  remedy  for  the  oTerweeninK  wlf- 
eomplaeaney  of  nodem  philoeophy.  than  Um  aonalment  of  its 
pratmded  oriciaalitjr.  The  attempt  hat  been  made  bj  Dalens, 
bat  be  failed  in  it  by  flyinir  to  the  oppoaite  extreme.  When 
he  ihoald  have  oonfined  himielf  to  the  pbiloeophiei,  he  ez- 
Moded  his  attack  to  the  ecienoet  and  even  to  the  main  diaco- 
veriM  of  later  timei :  and  thin  inetead  of  vindicatinc  the  an- 
etanta,  he  became  the  calumniator  of  tho  modema :  aa  far  at 
Isaat  aa  detraction  la  cahimny.  It  ia  my  intention  to  sive  a 
eoane  of  iecturea  In  the  coaiie  of  the  preaent  aeaaon.  com- 
priafaig  the  oris  in.  and  profrem,  the  (htea  and  foitonea  of  phi- 
losophy, from  Pylhagoraa  to  Locke,  with  the  Uvea  and  anooea- 
aloa  of  tho  philoaophora  in  each  aaet:  tracing  the  proffrcm  of 
apeoulatire  adeneo  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  crodnal  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  but  without  omittinf  the  favorable  or 
iaanapicioua  inflnenee  of  oireumatanoea  and  the  aocideola  of 
indlvidnal  ceniua.  The  main  diviaiooa  will  be.  I.  From  Thalaa 
and  Pythag oraa  to  the  appearance  of  tho  Bophiata.  S.  And  of 
Socratoa.  The  character  and  eActa  of  Boeratea' life  and  doo- 
iriaas,  IHoatrated  in  the  iaatanoea  of  Xenophon,  aa  hia  moat 
fhllhfU  rapfaaaalatlva,  and  of  Antiitbenea  or  the  Gyaie  aaet  as 
the  OBo  partial  view  of  hia  philosophy,  and  of  Arialippna  or 
the  Cyreaaio  aect  aa  the  other  and  oppoaite  extreoia.  S.  Pla- 
to and  Platoniam.  4.  Arlatotle  and  the  Peripatetic  achod.  9. 
Zeao  and  Stoieiam,  Epicnrua  and  Epionrianiam,  with  the  ef- 
itota  of  theae  In  the  Roman  Republic  and  empba.  &  The 
riaa  of  the  EcleetIo  or  Alexandrian  phikieophj,  the  attempt  to 
aet  up  a  paeudo-Platonic  Polytbeiam  againat  Chriatianity,  tho 
degradation  of  philoaophy  itaelf  into  myaticina  and  roagk, 
and  ila  flnai  diaappearanoe,  m  philoaophy,  under  JuntiDian. 
7.  The  reaumption  of  the  Aristotelian  philoaophy  in  the  thir- 
loenth  century,  and  Um  aaceeaaive  re-appearance  of  the  dilTer- 
aaiaaeiB  from  the  lastoratioa  of  iitsratare  to  oar  own  timea 
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dplea  common  to  all,  aa  imegnl  ports  of  c 
And  thia  ia  BCetboo^  itirif  a  diMiiict  aeieoee.  the  m- 
mediate  ofipring  of  phikwiphy,  and  the  link  or  mor- 
I  dani  by  which  philoaophy  becomes  aaantilie  and  ihs 
adenoea  phikiaopUoaL 

The  aeoond  relatioa  ia  that  of  Tedeokt,  in  wtnck 
the  existing  fonns  and  qoolities  of  ofageds,  discovered 
by  observation  or  experiment,  aoggeat  a  giveD  aimige* 
ment,  of  many  under  one  point  of  view;  and  this  not 
merely  or  prindpoUy  in  oiider  to  fndlitatii  the  leaaiw 
brance,  recollection,  or  fnmmmiicetinn  of  the  sune; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  uodetstanding,  ami  in  most 
instances  of  cootroiling  them.  In  other  wonH  all 
Thkoet  supposes  the  general  idea  of  canae  and  e^ 
feet  The  scientific  arts  of  fiifedicine,  CheniiBiiy,  and 
Physiology  in  general,  are  examples  of  a  metbod  hidh 
erto  foimded  on  this  second  sort  of  relatian. 

Between  these  two  lies  the  Method  in  tbeFm 
Arts,  which  belon^i  indeed  to  this  aeoond  or  eHv- 
nal  relation,  because  the  eflbct  and  positioo  of  As 
ports  is  always  more  or  lesa  influenced  byClle  kmam- 
ledge  and  eiperience  of  their  prevkxis  qimlities;  Int 
which  nevertheless  constitute  a  link  connecting  Aa 
second  form  of  relatton  with  the  first  For  in  all,  that 
truly  merits  the  nome  of  Poetry  in  its  moot  compre* 
henaive  sense,  there  is  a  neeoswry  predominance  of 
the  Ideas  (l  e.  of  that  which  originates  in  the  aitac 
himseli^  and  a  comporotive  indiflbrence  of  the  mote- 
rials.  A  true  musical  taste  is  soon  diwBatiafied  with 
the  Hoimonica,  or  any  similar  instrument  of  glasacr 
steel,  because  die  body  of  the  sound  <ao  the  Itahoos 
phrase  it,)  or  thot  efiect  which  is  derived  fiom  the 
materiaU,  encroaches  too  for  on  the  efiect  fitxn  the 
proportions  of  the  notes,  or  that  which  is  given  to  Mu- 
sic by  the  mind.  To  prove  the  high  value  as  well 
as  the  superior  dignity  of  the  first  relation ;  and  lo 
evince,  thaton  this  alone  o  perfea  Method  con  be 
grounded,  and  that  the  methoda  attainable  by  the  ae- 
oond ore  at  beat  but  approximotionB  to  the  fint,or 
tentative  exerdae  in  the  hope  of  discovering  it,  fim 
the  fint  object  of  the  present  disquisition. 

These  truths  we  have  (as  the  moat  pleoaiQg  and 
popolo^mode  of  introducing  the  snlgect)  hitherto  il- 
luslnted  fimn  Shokspeore.  But  the  same  tratfas, 
nomely  the  neoearity  of  a  mental  Initiative  to  all  Me- 
thod, as  well  as  a  careful  attention  to  the  oondnct  of 
the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  Method  iiad£  may  be 
equally,  ond  here  perhaps  more  choracterioiicaUy, 
proved  from  the  moat  fiimiliar  of  the  Scxkrcbb.  We 
may  drew  our  elucidation  even  from  thooe  which  ore 
at  preaent  fiohionable  among  us:  from  BoTiLRV  or 
from  CHZinsT&Y.  In  the  lowest  attempt  at  a  me- 
thodical arrangement  of  the  former  adenoe,  that  of 
artifidal  daarification  Ibr  the  prepontory  purpoae  of 
a  nomenclature,  aome  anteeedem  must  have  been 
contributed  by  the  mind  itwlf ;  aoroe  |Nirpoas  mot 
have  been  in  view ;  or  some  qoestiDn  at  leost  must 
have  been  proposed  to  nature,  grounded,  as  all  ques- 
tions are,  upon  tome  idea  of  the  onswer.  As  fer  in- 
itanoi^  the  aasumpfSon, 

"  That  two  crest  aexea  animate  the  world." 

For  no  man  con  confidendy  ooncdve  a  ftct  to  be 
tanvermdly  true  who  doeo  not  with  equol  < 
MO 
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anticipate  Its  necetsitif,  and  who  does  not  believe  that 
necenity  to  be  demonstrable  by  an  insight  into  its 
natuxe,  whenever  and  wherever  sacb  insight  can  be 
obtained.  We  acknowledge,  we  reverence  the  obli- 
gations of  Botany  to  Unneus,  who,  adopting  from 
Bartbolinus  and  others  the  sexuality  of  plants,  groimd- 
ed  thereon  a  scheme  of  claasiiic  and  distinctive  marks, 
by  which  one  man's  experience  may  be  oommonicated 
to  others,  and  the  objects  safely  reasoned  on  while 
absent,  and  recognized  as  soon  as  and  whenever  they 
are  met  with.  He  invented  an  universal  character 
far  the  language  of  Botany,  chargeable  with  no  great- 
er imperfections  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  alphabets 
of  every  particular  language.  As  for  the  study  of  the 
ancients,  so  of  the  works  of  nature,  an  accidence  and 
a  dictionary  are  the  first  and  indispensable  requisites : 
and  to  the  illustrious  Swede,  Botany  is  indebted  for 
both.  But  neither  was  the  central  idea  of  vegetation 
itself,  by  the  light  of  which  we  might  have  seen  the 
collateral  relations  of  the  vegetable  to  the  inorganic 
and  Id  the  annual  world ;  nor  the  constitutive  nature 
and  inner  necessity  of  sex  itself,  revealed  to  lin- 
WBus.*    Hence,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  the  mas- 


*  The  word  nstnxe  hai  been  oMd  in  two  aeoMt,  r'a.  active- 
\f  and  puiiTQly ;  eoercetic  (=fonns  formant.)  and  material 
(=fbrma  formata.)  In  the  fint  (the  aenn  in  whieh  the  word 
ia  med  in  the  text)  it  signifiea  the  inward  principle  of  what- 
ever ia  requiaite  for  the  reality  of  a  tbinx  aa  existmt :  while 
the  eatenee,  or  eacntial  property,  aisnifiea  the  inner  principle 
of  all  that  appertaiaa  to  the  poanbUitif  of  a  tbinR.  Hence,  In 
accurate  lanfoaf e,  we  aay  the  eisnte^  of  a  mathematical  cir- 
cle or  other  geometrieal  fiftore,  not  the  naiMrt:  becanae  in 
the  eoneepfion  of  forma  purely  Kcometrical  there  ia  no  ex- 
iweaaion  or  implication  of  their  real  exiatence.  In  the  aecond. 
or  material  aeoae,  of  the  word  Nature,  we  mean  by  it  the  anm 
total  of  all  thinsa,  ao  far  aa  tbey  are  ohjecta  of  oar  aenaea, 
and  conaeqneotly  of  poaaible  experience— the  asKregate  of 
phenomena,  whether  exiatiog  for  oar  ootward  aenaea,  or  for 
our  inner  aenae.  The  doctrine  ooneeming  material  nature 
woold  therefore  (the  word  Pbyiiolocy  being  both  amblguooa 
in  ilaelf,  and  already  otherwiae  appropriated)  be  more  proper- 
ly entitled  Phenomenology,  diatioguisbed  into  ita  two  grand 
diriaiona,  Bomatalogy  and  Paycbology.  The  doctrine  eon- 
ceming  energetic  nature  ia  oorapriaad  in  the  aeience  of  Difna- 
mUs :  the  anion  of  whieh  with  Phenomenology,  and  the  alii- 
anee  of  both  with  the  acienoea  of  the  Poauble,  or  of  the  Con- 
oeiTable,  viz.  Logic  and  M athematica,  oooatitute  Jfuiwal 
PkUoaophy, 

Having  thoa  explained  the  term  Nature,  we  now  more  eape- 
dally  entreat  the  reader*  a  attention  to  the  aenae.  in  which 
here,  and  every  where  throngb  thia  Eaaay,  we  nae  the  word 
IdM.  We  aaaert,  that  the  very  impolae  to  univeraaliae  any 
pbenomeoon  involvea  the  prior  aaaomption  of  aome  efficient 
taw  ia  nature,  which  in  a  tlioaaand  different  forma  ia  evermore 
one  and  the  aame ;  entire  in  each,  yet  comprehending  all ;  and 
incapable  of  being  abelracted  or  generallnid  from  any  number 
of  iriMaomena,  bccauae  it  ia  Itaelf  pre^auppoaed  in  each  and 
all  aa  their  common  ground  and  condition;  and  beeauae 
evaiy  definition  of  a  genua  la  the  adequate  dellaition  of  the 
loweatapeciea  alone,  while  the  efficient  law  nnat  contain  the 
groaod  of  all  in  all.  It  ii  aUrihaed»  never  dtrhed.  The  ut- 
most we  ever  venture  to  aay  ia.  that  the  IhDing  of  an  apple 
smsgettid  the  law  of  gravitation  to  Sir  I.  Newton.  Now  a 
law  and  an  idea  are  correlative  lemab  sod  diflhr  only  ss  oh- 
iaet  and  aubjeet.  aa  being  and  truth. 

Such  la  the  doctrine  of  the  Novum  Organnn  of  Lord  Ba- 
eon.  agreeing  (aa  we  ahall  more  largely  ahow  in  the  text)  in 
all  eaaeatial  poinia  with  the  true  doctrine  of  Plato,  the  appa- 
rent differencea  being  for  the  greater  part  oecaaioned  by  the 
Grecian  aage  having  applied  hia  prioelplea  chiefly  to  the  hl- 
veatiffation  of  the  mind,  and  the  method  of  evolving  ita  pow- 
ers^ aad  the  Engliah  philoeopher  to  the  developement  of  na- 
tass.  That  our  great  eooatiyowi  speaks  too  often  detraet- 
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ter-light  is  missing,  so  in  this:  the  reflective  mind 
avoids  Scylla  only  to  lose  itself  on  Charybdis.  If  we 
adhere  to  the  general  notion  of  sex,  as  abstracted 
fiiom  the  more  obvious  modes  and  forms  in  which  the 
sexual  relation  manifests  itself,  we  soon  meet  with 
whole  classes  of  plants  to  which  it  is  found  inappli- 
caHle.  If  arbitrarily,  we  give  it  infinite  extension,  it 
is  dissipated  into  the  barren  truism,  that  all  specific 
products  suppose  specific  msans  of  production. 


ESSAY  VI. 


*Aitdm»v  ^i}r9vrcf  Xiyov  Z^w^,  iveufSet  Xdyov. 

Seeking  the  reaaon  of  all  thinga  from  without,  they  preehide 
-THBOPU.mJlleL 


Thub  a  growth  and  a  birth  are  distinguished  by 
the  mere  verbal  definition,  that  the  latter  is  a  whole 
in  itself,  the  former  not :  and  when  we  would  apply 
even  this  to  iwture,  we.  are  bafiled  by  objects  (the 
flower  polypus,  &c  &c.)  in  which  each  is  the  other. 
All  that  can  be  done  by  the  most  patient  and  active 
industry,  by  the  widest  and  most  continuous  research- 
es; all  that  the  amplest  survey  of  the  vegetable 
realm,  brought  under  immediate  contemfdation  by 
the  most  stupendous  connections  of  species  and  va- 
rieties, can  suggest;  all  that  minutest  dissection  and 
exBCtest  chemical  analysis,  can  unfold;  all  that 
varied  experiment  and  the  position  of  plants  and  of 
their  component  parts  in  every  conceivable  relatkn 
to  light,  heat,  (and  whatever  else  we  distinguish  at 
imponderable  substances)  to  earth,  air,  water,  to  the 
supposed  constituents  of  air  and  water,  separate  and 
in  all  proportions — in  short  all  that  chemical  agents 
and  re-agents  can  disclose  or  adduce; — all  these 
have  been  brought,  as  conscripts,  into  the  field,  with 
the  completest  accoutrement,  in  the  best  discipline, 
ander  the  ablest  commanders.  Yet  after  all  that  was 
effected  by  Linnsus  himself;  not  to  mention  the 
labors  of  C;csalpinus,  Ray,  Gesner,  Toumefort,  and 
the  other  heroes  who  preceded  the  general  adoptkn 
of  the  sexual  system,  as  the  basis  of  artificial  arrange- 
ment--afler  all  the  successive  toils  and  enterpriaoi 
of  Hedwio,  JiwiiKU,  MiRBKL,  Smith,  Knioht,  £l- 
LI8,  &c  iui. — what  is  Botany  at  this  present  hourt 
Little  more  than  an  enormous  nomenclature ;  a  huge 
catalogue,  ftisa  arrangi,  yearly  and  monthly  augment- 
ed, in  various  editions,  each  with  its  own  scheme  of 
technical  memory  and  its  own  convenienctes  of  re- 
ference! A  dictionary  in  whieh  (to  carry  on  the 
metaphor)  an  Ainswofth  arranges  the  contents  by 


ingly  of  the  divine  Philoeopher  meat  be  explained,  partly  bf 
the  tone  given  to  thinking  minda  by  the  ReformatioB,  the 
foundera  and  fbtbert  of  whieh  aaw  in  the  Ariatoteliana,  or 
aehoohnen.  the  antagoniata  of  Proteatantiam,  and  in  theltallaa 
PlatootBta  the  deepiaera  and  aecret  onemiea  of  Chriatianity  ; 
and  partly,  by  hb  having  formed  hia  notiona  of  Plato'adoe- 
trinea  flrom  the  ^baurditiea  and  phantaama  of  hia  miainterpie- 
tera.  rather  tbanTiom  an  uspMdadiced  stody  of  the  eriitaal 
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the  initisk;  a  Walker  by  the  endin^i ;  a  Scapula  by 
the  ndieab;  and  a  Cominiai  by  the  nailaiity  of 
the  uaei  and  purpoaefl !  The  teraii  •yetem,  Meifaori, 
•cieDoe,  aie  mere  impro|Hietiea  of  courteay.  when 
applied  to  a  maM  enlaiyog  hy  enriV— i  oppoatiooe, 
but  without  a  norre  that  oscillates,  or  a  pulae  that 
throbs,  in  aign  of  grcwtk  or  inward  lyiiipathy.  The 
innocent  amosemept,  the  healihfiil  occapalion,  the 
ornamental  aooomplishment  of  osMteMrs  (most  hooor- 
able  indeed  and  deserving  all  praise  as  a  preventive 
safastitute  for  the  stall,  the  kennel,  and  the  sabscrip* 
tion-room),  it  has  yet  to  expect  the  devotion  and 
energies  of  the  philcaopber. 

So  long  back  as  the  first  appeannce  of  Dr.  Dar- 
win's Phytonomia,  the  virriter,  then  in  earliest  man- 
hood, presumed  to  hazsrd  the  opinion,  that  the  phy- 
siok)gical  botanists  were  hunting  in  a  false  direction, 
and  sought  for  analogy  where  they  should  have 
looked  for  antithesis.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
that  the  harmony  between  the  vegetable  and  animal 
woild,  was  not  a  harmony  of  resemUanoe,  bat  of 
eootrast;  and  their  relation  to  each  other  duit  of  cor- 
responding opposites.  They  seemed  to  him  (whose 
mind  had  been  formed  by  observation,  nnaided,  bat 
at  the  same  time  unenthralled,  by  partial  experiment) 
aa  two  streams  from  the  same  fountain  mdeed,  but 
flowing  the  one  due  west,  and  the  other  direet  east; 
and  that  consequently,  the  reaemUance  would  be  aa 
the  proximity,  greatest  in  the  lint  and  mdimeolal 
pndncts  of  vegetable  and  animal  otganiafion. 
Whereaa,  aeoording  to  the  rooeiTed  notioo,  the  high- 
art  and  most  perftct  vegetable,  and  the  lowest  and 
rodest  animol  forma,  ought  to  have  seemed  the  links 
of  the  two  systems,  which  ia  contrary  to  Act  Since 
that  tone,  the  same  idea  has  dawned  in  the  minds  of 
phUoaopheia  capable  of  demonstrating  its  ol^eotive 
tmlh  by  induction  of  foots  in  an  unbroken  series  of 
eoireapondeiices  in  nature.  From  these  men,  or 
fiom  minds  enkindled  by  dieir  labon,  we  hope  here- 
after to  receive  it,  or  rather  the  yet  higher  idea  to 
which  it  refers  na,  matured  into  2aiM  of  organic  na- 
tore ;  and  thenoe  to  have  one  other  splendid  prooC 
that  with  the  knowledge  of  Law  alone  dwell  Power 
and  Prophecy,  decisiTe  Experiment,  and,  lastly,  a 
ooientifio  meAod,  that  dissipating  with  its  earliest 
nsf  the  gnomes  of  hjrpothesis  and  the  mists  of  the- 
oty,  may,  within  a  single  genemtion,  open  out  on 
the  phlkwopbio  seer  discoveries  that  had  baffled 
the  gigantic,  but  blind  and  guideless  industry  of 


Such  loo,  is  the  case  with  the  assumed  indecom- 
posiUe  substances  of  the  Labokatoky.  They  are 
the  symbols  of  elementary  powers  and  the  exponents 
of  a  law,  which,  as  the  root  of  all  these  powers,  the 
chemical  philosopher,  whatever  his  theory  may  be, 
is  instinctively  laboring  to  extract  This  instinct, 
a^un,  is  itself  but  the  form,  in  which  the  idea,  the 
mental  Correlative  of  the  law,  first  announces  its  in- 
cipient germination  in  his  own  mind :  and  hence 
proceeds  the  striving  afler  unity  of  principle  through 
all  the  diveruty  of  forms,  with  a  fooling  resembling 
that  which  accompanies  our  endeavors  to  recollect  a 
foigotten  name;  when  we  seem  at  once  to  have  and 


not  to  have  it;  which  tika  HMnoiy  foeb  but  canot 
find.  ThuB, as ''die lunatic  iteloTer, and  the poe^' 
suggest  each  odwr  to  Shnkepeara's  "nMsens,  a  an 
as  his  tfaooghta  pwsanthiM  the  om  rom,  of  irU 
they  are  hot  varieties ;  so  water  and  fisme,  ihedii- 


with  ill  ebnUieat  spaik]eB,are  eonvoked  and  fiBi» 
ni»d  by  the  theory  of  the  chemist'  Thii  ii,  k 
truth,  the  fint  charm  of  ehemiatry,  and  the  seoet 
of  the  almost  muvenal  intaresl  enaled  byitodi^ 
covcries.  The  aerioos  eonplnoency  which  ii  sflM* 
ed  by  the  asnae  of  troth,  olility. 


surprise  and  the  pleasurabto  aliiigof  corioa^.  wUek 
aooompany  the  propounding  and  the  solviog  of  n 
Enigma.  It  is  thesense  of  a  principle  of  cGnnedioo 
given  by  the  mind,  and  aanctioned  by  the  oonci> 
pondency  of  natoreu  Hence  the  strong  hoM  vrlndi 
in  all  ages  chemistfy  has  had  on  the  imaginBtinB.  If 
in  SHAjOPmARX  we  find  nature  idealisBd  into  pocfiy. 
through  th«  creative  power  of  a  pnfoond  yet  ob- 
servant meditation,  so  throogfa  the  medilatiTe  oinr- 
vation  of  a  Da  vr,  a  WooiXAtfroif ,  or  a  Hatcsitt  ; 


**  Bf  MMDe  eonoatwal  fiwoe, 
Po%rarfiil  at  crasteit  distaooe  to  vnito 
With  secret  amilF  ibinci  of  like  kind." 

we  find  poetry,aa  it  were^  snbemntiated and  resliiBil 
in  nature :  yea,  nature  itself  discloaed  to  oa,  anaxAM 
isftmi  noteran,  fius  jEiC  «f  yacit,  el  creofar,  aa  it  coee 
the  poet  and  tho  poem ! 


ESSAY   VII. 


Tavi9  rs/vSy  ^loipit  x^^  f^*  ^  ^  '^  ^^  ^ 
^td  liovdf  T»,  Kat  ^iXorixifovSf  Kot  rfxritnt,  «« 
X^i  ^  «P»  *>»'  *  ^^  •^  /irfwiJ  «»  "*  V^ 
wfovtini  ^cAocrtf^f,  Af  nh  yiywMfKAmaf,  rfp« 
Is-iv  ImfJI^i}  l«dri?  Tvtrwf  fdw  hct^nit^i  *  rvyx^ 
9v  Skko  avrHs  TiJfo«siJ/«W.  HAATflN. 

iTrmtBUtion.)  —  to  the  followioff  then  1  ditfiiwaiik.  &«. 
tboM  whom  roQ  indeed  mar  call  PhilotheorifU.  or  IW 
teehnbti,  or  PracUciam,  and  wcondlr  OuM  wbon  twM 
you  may  rightly  denominate  Philotephtn^  m  ■"•T" 
what  tho  Kieooe  of  all  thew)  branchee  of  icieooe  ajvU" 
may  provo  to  be  somethmg  more  than  the  mere  Jj^^ 
of  the  knowledflss  in  soy  parUcolar  aeieoee.  —  Thiii^' 


Fbom  Shaiopeare  to  Plato,  fimn  the  philo«v'"^ 
poet  to  the  poetic  phUoaopher,  the  transitioa  ii  c>*7' 
snd  the  road  is  crowded  with  iilustntkas ^^"^ 
sent  sulgect  For  of  Plato's  works,  the  J«^  "^ 
more  valuable  portfon  have  all  one  codudoo  «». 
which  comprehends  and  shmes  through  the  \ff^ 
lar  purpose  of  each  several  dialogue;  and  thtf  ■  ^ 
establish  the  sources,  to  evolve  the  principle  •" 
exemplify  the  art  of  MrrHon.  This  ia  As  cWR 
without  which  it  would  be  diflfcult  to  exculpate  ow 
noblest  productions  of  the  divine  p1u1(i«>P^^!^*Vt 
charge  of  bemg  tortuous  and  tabyriDtbioe  in»v 
progress,  and  unsatisfactory  in  their  osteoaibla  im^ 
The  latter  faideed  aniear  not  seldom  to  taav«  <>'" 
00 
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ilfawn  for  the  purpote  of  starting  a  new  problem, 
rather  than  that  of  Bolving  the  oqe  propowd  aa  the 
subsect  of  the  previous  discossioo.  Bat  with  the 
clear  insight  that  the  purpose  of  the  writer  is  not  so 
much  to  eaiabiish  any  particular  tmtht  as  to  remove 
the  obstacles,  the  continuance  of  which  is  prechisive 
of  ail  truth ;  the  whole  scheme  assumes  a  difierent 
aspect,  and  justifies  itself  in  ail  its  dimensioDa.  We 
see,  that  to  open  anew  a  well  of  springing  water,  not 
to  cleanse  the  stagnant  tank,  or  fill,  bucket  by  bucket, 
the  leaden  dstem;  that  the  Education  of  the  intel- 
lect, by  awakening  the  principle  and  method  of  self- 
developement,  was  his  proposed  object,  not  any  spe- 
cific inlbrmatk>n  that  can  be  conveyed  in  it  from  with- 
out: not  to  aasiBC  in  storing  the  passive  mind  with  the 
▼ariouR  sorts  of  knowledge  most  in  request,  as  if  the 
honian  soul  ware  a  mere  repository  or  banqueting- 
room,  but  to  place  it  in  such  relations  of  circumstance 
as  should  gradually  excite  the  germinal  power  that 
craves  no  knowledge  but  what  it  can  tako^  up  into 
itBoU,  what  it  can  appropriate,  and  re-produpe  in  fruits 
of  its  own.  To  shape,  to  dye,  to  paint  over,  and  to 
mechanise  the  mind,  he  resigned,  as  their  proper 
tnde,  to  the  sophists,  against  whom  be  waged  open 
and  nnremittiiig  war.  For  the  ancients,  as  well  as 
the  modems,  had  their  machinery  ibr  the  extempora- 
neous mintage  of  intellects,  by  means  of  which,' q(F 
hand,  as  it  were,  the  scholar  waa  enabled  to  make  a 
Jigurt  on  any  and  all  subjects,  on  any  and  all  occa- 
sions. They  too  had  their  glittering  vapors,  that  (as 
the  comic  poet  tells  us)  fed  a  host  of  sophists— 

fuyd  Xai  Siai  ivipd  nv  ipyoi; 
Alirtp  yv&foiv  Koi  iidXe^tv  Kal  vc^  hl^'tv  wapixowriv, 
Kal  TSparitav  Kot  xcpiXcfiy  ni2  Kpoffviv  xtd  KardXfi^iv, 
API2T0«.  Nc^.  fie.  a. 

IMITATSD. 

Gieat  goddesMs  are  ther  to  laxy  folks. 
Who  ixmr  down  oa  n  gifte  of  fluent  fpeoeh, 
Senss  Bost  aeotanUooi,  wonderrul  fine  e£eet, 
And  bow  to  talk  aboot  It  and  about  it. 
Thonghti  briik  u  beet,  and  palbot  lofl  and  tfaawy. 

In  fine,  as  improgressive  arrangement  ia  not  Me- 
thod* so  neither  is  a  mere  mode  or  set  iashwn  of  doing 
a  thing.  Are  further  fiicts  required  I  We  appeal  to 
4ie.  notorious  fiict  that  Zoology,  soon  after  the  com- 
meocement  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  was 
fidiing  abroad,  weighed  down  and  crushed,  as  it 
vfeve,  by  the  inordinate  ndmber  and  manilbldness  of 
ftcis  and  phtoomena  apparently  separate,  without 
evincing  the  least  pmniifle  of  systematizing  itself  by 
any  inward  combination,  any  vital  interdependence 
of  iti  parts.  John  HuNTKa,  who  appeared  at  timea 
almost  a  stranger  to  the  grand  conception,  which  yet 
nev«r  ceased  to  work  in  him  as  his  genius  and  go- 
veming  spirit,  rose  at  length  in  the  horiaon  of  physi- 
ology and  comparative  anatomy.  In  his  printed 
works,  the  one  directing  thought  seems  evermore  to 
flit  before  him,  twice  or  thrice  only  to  have  been 
seiaed,  and  after  a  momentary  detantbn  to  have  bean 
again  let  go :  aa  if  the  words  of  the  charm  had  been 
inosmpJete,  and  it  had  appeared  at  his  own  will  only 
to  ORnk  itti  caUmg.  At  length,  in  the  astonishing 
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preparaticms  for  his  museum,  he  constructed  it  for  the 
scientific  appreheosion  out  of  the  unspoken  alphabet 
of  nature.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  in 
the  annunciation  of  the  idea,  how  exhilarating  have 
been  the  results !  We  dare  appeal  to  ^Abernetht, 
to  EvKRARD  HoH£,  to  Hatchxtt,  wboso  communt 
cation  to  Sir  Everard  on  the  egg  and  its  analogies,  in 
a  recent  paper  of  the  latter  (itself  of  high  excellence) 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  we  point  out  as 
being,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the  develope- 
ment of  a  FACT  in  the  history  of  physiology,  and  to 
which  we  refer  as  exhibiting  a  luminous  instance  of 
what  we  mean  by  the  discovery  of  a  oerUral  phenome- 
non. To  these  we  appeal,  whether  whatever  is 
grandest  in  the  views  of  Cuviea  be  not  either  a  re- 
flection of  this  light  or  a  continuation  of  its  rays,  well 
and  wisely  directed  tbrou(|h  fit  media  to  its  appropri- 
ate object.t 

We  have  seen  that  a  previous  act  and  conception 
of  the  mind  is  indispensable  even  to  the  mere  sem- 
blances of  Method ;  that  neith^r  &shioD,  mode,  nor 
orderly  arrangement  can  be  produced  without  a 
prior  purpose,  and  a  **  pre-cogitation  ad  intentionem 
efxu  quod  qtumtur"  though  this  purpose  have  been 
itself  excited,  and  this  *' pre-cogitation "  itrolf  ab- 
stracted from  the  perceived  likenesses  and  diflerenoes 
of  the  objects  to  be  arranged.  But  it  has  likewise 
been  shown,  that  fashion,  mode,  ordonnance,  are  not 
Method,  inasmuch  as  all  Method  supposes  a  raiNCi- 
PLK  or  UNFIT  wrra  proorxssion;  in  otiier  words, 
progressive  transition  without  breach  of  continuity. 
But  such  a  principle,  it  has  been  proved,  can  never 
in  the  sdenoes  of  experiment  or  in  those  of  observa- 
tion be  adequately  supplied  by  a  theory  built  on  gen- 
eralization. For  what  shall  determine  the  mind  to 
abstract  and  generalize  one  common  point  rather 
than  another  f  and  within  what  limits,  from  what 
number  of  individual  objects,  shall  the  generalization 
be  made  ?  The  theory  must  still  require  a  prior  the- 
ory for  its  own  legitimate  construction.  With  the 
mathematician  the  definition  makee  the  object,  and 
pre-establishes  the  terms  which,  and  which  alone, 
can  occur  in  the  after-reasoning.  If  a  circle  be  found 
not  to  have  the  radii  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference perfectiy  equal,  which  in  fact  it  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  of  any  material  circle,  it  follows 
that  it  was  not  a  cirole :  and  the  tranquil  geometri- 
cian would  content  himself  with  smiling  at  the  Quid 

*  Since  the  first  delivenr  of  this  sheet,  Mr.  Abenethr  has 
realized  this  anticipation,  dictated  solefar  by  the  writer's 
widies,  and  at  that  time  justified  onlj  by  bis  general  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  A's  talents  and  principles ;  but  composed  without 
the  least  knowledge  that  be  was  then  aftuallr  engaged  in 
proving  the  assertion  here  hazarded,  at  large  and  in  detail. 
See  his  eminent  "Physiological  Ijectnces,"  lately  published 
in  one  volume  octavo. 

t  Nor  should  it  be  wholly  unnoticed,  that  Caviar,  who,  we 
uiideiatand.  was  not  bom  in  France,  and  is  not  of  unmixed 
French  extraction,  had  prepared  himself  for  his  illustrious 
labora  (as  we  leara  from  a  reference  in  the  firet  chapter  of 
his  great  work,  and  should  have  concluded  from  the  general 
style  of  tliiokiog,  though  the  hinguage  betiays  soppieseion.  aa 
one  who  doubted  the  sympathy  of  his  readera  or  audience) 
in  a  very  different  school  of  methodology  and  philosophy  than 
Psria  could  have  aflbrded. 
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pro  Q?M  of  the  simple  objector.  A  mathematical 
theoria  teu  ooniempUaio  may  therefore  be  perfect 
For  the  mathematician  can  be  certain,  that  he  hai 
coDtempiated  aU  that  appertains  to  his  propositioa. 
The  celebmted  Euler,  treating  on  some  point  re- 
specting arches,  makes  this  curious  remark,  "All 
experience  is  in  contradiction  to  this;  sed  potius 
fidendom  est  analysi ;  t. «.  but  this  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  analysis."  The  words  sound  paradoxi- 
cal t  but  in  truth  mean  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
properties  of  itpaoe  are  not  leas  certainly  the  proper- 
tied of  space  because  they  can  never  be  entirely 
transferred  to  material  bodies.  But  in  physics,  that 
is,  in  all  the  sciences  which  have  for  their  objects 
the  things  of  nature,  and  not  the  cntia  rationis—more 
philceophicaUy,  intellectual  acts  and  the  products  of 
those  acts,  existing  exclusively  in  and  for  the  intellect 
itself— the  definition  must  follow,  and  not  precede  the 
reasoning.  It  is  representative  not  constitutive,  and 
is  indeed  liulc  more  than,  an  abbreviature  of  the  pre- 
ceding observation,  and  the  deductions  therefrom. 
But  as  the  observation  though  aided  by  experiment, 
is  necessarily  limited  and  imperfect,  the  definition 
must  be  equally  so.  The  history  of  theories,  and  the 
frequency  of  their  subversion  by  the  discovery  of  a 
single  new  fact,  supply  the  best  illustrations  of  this 
truth.* 

As  little  can  a  true  scientific  method  be  grounded 
CD  an  hypothesis,  unless  where  the  hypothesis  is  an 
exponential  image  or  picture-language  of  an  idea 
which  is  contained  in  it  more  or  less  clearly;  or  the 
symbol  of  an  undiscovered  law,  like  the  characters 
of  unknown  quantities  in  algebra,  for  the  purpose  of 


*  The  followiDf  extract  from  a  most  respectable  Kieiitifie 
Joamal  eontaiiM  an  expoaitioo  of  the  impoasibilitr  of  a  pei" 
feet  Theory  in  Pfayma,  the  more  itrikinK  beeaase  it  it  di- 
rectly against  the  parpoee  and  intention  of  the  writer.  We 
content  oandTn  with  one  qaestion.  What  if  Kepler,  what  if 
Newton  in  hia  ioveatigationa  eoncoming  the  Tides,  had  hold 
theniMlvea  bound  to  thia  canon,  and  instead  of  propoanding  a 
law,  had  employed  thenwelves  ezduaivelr  in  collecting  mate- 
rials for  a  Tkeorg  f 

*'  The  magnetic  influence  has  long  been  known  to  have  a 
variation  which  is  oonstantir  changing ;  but  that  change  is  so 
slow,  and  at  the  same  time  so  diflereot  in  various  (dUferemtl) 
parts  of  the  world,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  the 
means  of  reducing  it  to  established  raiea,  until  all  its  local 
and  particular  circumstanees  are  clearly  ascertained  and  re- 
oorded  by  accurate  obeervations  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  necessity  and  importance  of  such  obaervatMNis 
are  now  pretty  generally  understood,  and  they  have  been  actr 
ually  carrying  on  for  some  years  past;  but  these  (and  bw  pari- 
Mf  «f  rwteii  tk»  mumpsrabh  grMter  futmber  that  rmain 
to  b§  WMuU)  must  be  collected,  eollatad,  proved,  and  after- 
wards brought  together  into  one  focus  before  ew  a  founda- 
.  tioo  can  be  formed  upon  which  any  thing  like  a  sound  and 
stable  Tkoorw  can  he  constituted  for  the  explaaation  of  such 
ehangea."— wAmnMrf  «f  Setsncs  amd  tko  j9rU,  Ne.  vii.  p.  103. 

An  intelligent  ftiend.  oa  leading  the  woida  "intaooe 
foeus,*' observed:  But  what  and  where  is  the  IsmT  I  how- 
ever fuUy  agree  with  the  wrhar.  All  this  and  much  mora 
must  have  been  achieved  hefora  *'  a  sound  and  stable  Theo- 
ry *'  could  be  '*  constituted  "—which  even  then  (eseept  as  hi 
as  it  might  oceasloa  the  dineovery  of  a  law)  might  possibly 
espUm  («x  plids  pisM  redden.)  but  never  aecotaU  for,  the 
fscts  in  question.  But  the  most  satirf'aetory  comment  on  tltese 
and  similar  assertions  would  be  afibrded  by  a  SMtUr  «f  fagt 
history  of  the  rise  and  progiessi  the  accelerating  and  rstarding 
.  of seisaso laths ciriiMd  warld. 


submitting  the  phenomena  to  8  scieotificealciilaB.  In 
all  other  instances,  it  is  itself  a  real  or  supposed  phe- 
nomenon, and  therefore  a  part  of  the  problem  whick 
it  is  to  solve.  It  may  be  among  the  foundatinn-etopa 
of  the  edifice,  but  can  never  be  the  grotatd. 

But  in  experimental  philoaophy,U  Biay  be  said  how 
much  do  vre  not  owe  to  accident?  Doabdeas:  bet 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  the  diacoverieB  so  made 
Stop  ther»;  if  they  do  not  excite  to  some  maater  idea: 
if  they  do  not  lead  to  some  law  (in  whatever  dre« 
of  theory  or  hypothesis  the  ftshion  and  prejadices 
of  the  time  may  disguiae  or  disfigure  it:  the  djaoover- 
ies  may  remain  for  ages  limited  in  their  i]BeB,iDaeears 
and  unproductive.  How  many  centnriea,  we  migfat 
have  said  millennia,  have  passed,  since  the  fint  acci- 
dental discovery  of  the  attraction  and  repobian  of 
light  bodies  by  rubbed  amber,  4ec  Compare  the  in- 
terval with  the  progress  made  within  less  than  a  ceo- 
tury,  after  the  discovery  of  the  phenomena  that  led 
Immediately  to  a  theory  of  electricity.  That  here 
as  in  many  other  instances,  the  theory  was  supported 
by  insecure  hypotheses ;  that  by  one  theorist  two  he- 
terogeneous fluids  are  assumed,  the  vitreooa  and  the 
resinous ;  by  another,  a  plus  and  minus  of  the  sbbm 
fluid ;  that  a  third  considers  it  a  mere  modifiratinn  of 
light;  while  a  fourth  composes  the  eleetikal  aura  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  caloric:  thia  does  but  pboe 
the  truth  we  have  been  evolving  in  a  stronger  sod 
clearer  light  For  abstract  from  aU  thew  soppa» 
tions,  or  rather  imaginations,  that  which  is  oomaiaii 
to,  and  involved  in  them  all ;  and  we  flbali  have  n«- 
ther  notional  fluid  or  fluids,  nor  chemical  compoondi. 
nor  elementary  matter, — ^but  the  idea  offapo  oppemit 
—forces,  tending  to  rest  by  equilibrium.  Them  sre 
the  sole  foctors  of  the  calculus,  alike  in  all  the  theo- 
ries. These  give  the  law,  and  in  it  the  method,  tmh 
of  arranging  tiie  phenomena  and  of  enbstantiating 
appearances  into  facts  of  science;  with  a  sucoos 
proportiooato  to  the  cleftmeas  or  confusedness  of  the 
insight  into  the  law.  For  this  reaaon,  we  aniicipata 
the  greatest  improvements  in  the  method,  the  neaietf 
approaches  to  a  system  of  electricity  from  these  phi* 
losophers,  who  have  presented  the  law  most  porely, 
and  the  correlative  idea  as  an  idea;  thoae,  namely, 
who,  amce  the  year  179B,  in  the  true  spirit  of  expen- 
mental  dynamics,  rejecting  the  imagination  of  sny 
material  substrate,  simple  or  compound,  contempiaie 
in  the  phenomena  of  electricity  the  openAm  of  a  law 
whieh  reigns  through  all  nature,  the  law  of  volaei- 
TT,  or  the  maniftstatian  of  one  power  by  oppo^to 
forces:  who  trace  in  theae  appearances,  aa  the  mart 
obvious  and  striking  of  its  innumerable  fonoa,  As 
agency  of  the  positive  and  negative  polea  of  a  power 
essential  to  all  material  constroclion;  the  second, 
namely,  of  the  three  primary  principlea,  for  which  Ae 
beautiful  and  most  appropriate  symbols  are  giTsn  by 
ttie  mind  in  three  ideal  dimensk»s  of  space. 

The  time  is,  pertiaps,  nigh  at  hand,  when  the  sans 
eompaiison  between  the  resoha  of  two  unequal  pen- 
ods;  the  interval  between  the  knowledge  of  a  ftct. 
and  that  from  the  discovery  of  the  law,  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  aster  scienee  of  magnetism, 
great  the  oontrMt  between  magnetisB  and 
AM 
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citjr,  at  the  present  moment!  From  the  remoteet  an- 
tiquit]^,  the  attraction  of  iron  hy  the  magnet  im 
known  and  noticed ;  but  century  after  century,  it  re- 
mained the  undisturbed  property  of  poets  and  orators. 
The  &ct  of  the  magnet  and  the  &ble  of  phoenix 
stood  on  the  same  scale  of  utility.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  or  perhaps  earlier,  the  polarity  of  the  magnet 
and  its  oommunicability  to  iron  was  discovered ;  and 
soon  suggested  a  purpose  so  grand  and  important, 
that  it  may  well  be  deemed  the  proudest  trophy  ever 
raised  by  accident*  in  the  service  of  mankind — the 
invention  of  the  compass.  But  it  led  to  no  idea,  to  no 
law,  and  consequently  to  no  Method :  though  a  vari- 
ety of  phenomena,  08  startling  as  they  are  mysterious, 
have  forced  on  us  a  presentiment  of  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  all  the  great  agencies  of  nature;  of  a 
revelation,  in  ciphers,  the  key  to  which  is  still  want- 
ing. We  can  recall  no  incident  of  human  history 
that  impresses  the  imagination  more  deeply  than  the 
moment  when  Columbu8,t  on  an  unknown  ocean, 
first  perceived  one  of  these  startling  fiictB,the  change 
of  the  mii^etic  needle! 

In  what  shall  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  contrast 
between  the  rapid  progress  of  electricity  and  the  sta- 


*  If  aoeident  it  wero :  if  the  oompsiS  did  not  ofasourely  tra- 
vel to  us  from  the  remotert  east:  if  iia  exiatenee  there  does 
not  point  to  an  B<e  and  a  race,  to  which  Kholara  of  hichest 
rank  in  the  world  of  letton.  Sir  W.  Jone»,  Bailly,  Bchlegd 
have  attached  fkith !  That  it  was  known  liefore  the  era  sen- 
eralJy  asinmed  for  its  invention,  and  not  spoken  of  as  a  novel- 
ty, baa  been  proved  by  Mr.  Souther  and  otberi. 

t  It  cannot  be  deemed  alien  from  the  pnrposea  of  this  dia- 
qoieltion.  if  we  are  anzioui  to  attract  the  attontioa  of  oar 
teadeis  to  the  importance  of  ipecniative  meditation,  even  for 
the  w^rUltf  intereats  of  mankind ;  and  to  that  concurrence  of 
natoro  and  historic  event  with  the  great  revokitionary  move- 
ments of  individual  genina,  of  which  ao  many  inatancea  occur 
4n  the  itndy  of  Riatory— how  nature  (why  ahonid  we  heaitate 
ioaaying.  that  which  in  nature  itaelf  ia  more  than  nature  1) 
•eoms  to  come  forward  in  order  to  meet,  to  aid.  and  to  reward 
every  idea  excited  by  a  contemplation  of  her  methoda  in  the 
apirit  of  filial  caroi  and  with  the  humility  of  love !  It  ia  with 
this  view  that  we  extract  from  an  ode  of  Cbiabrera'a  the  fol- 
lowinc  Tines,  which,  in  the  atreogth  of  the  thonght  and  the 
lofty  majeaty  of  the  poetry,  haa  but  '*  finv  peera  in  ancient  or 
ia  modem  aong.** 

OOLUlIBITSi 

Certo  dal  cor,  eh'  alto  Destin  non  aosbe. 
Boa  1*  imjveas  magnaoime'nefflette; 
ICa  le  ben*  alme  alle  bell*  opre  eietta 
Sanno  gioir  nolle  fiuidhe  eoeebe : 
Ne  biaamo  popolar,  frale  calsna, 
Bpirio  d*  onore  il  auo  oammin  roffieaa. 
Coai  Innga  atagion  per  modi  indegni 


r 

a  il  volffo  (e  aeco  i  Regi  iaasoie) 
N ado  ooechier  proaiettitor  di  legai ; 
Ma  par  le  soonosciato  onde  marine 
II*  invitta  prora  ei  par  aoepiuse  al  fine, 
dual  aom,  ehe  toroi  al  gentil  ooaaorte. 
Tal  ei  da  saa  roagion  apiego  1*  anieoae ; 
It*  ooeon  cone,  e  i  turbiai  aooteaoe, 
▼inse  le  crude  imagini  di  morte : 
Poeeii,  dell'  ampio  mar  apenta  ia  goeim, 
flcofse  la  dianzi  fltvoloea  Terra. 
Alter  dal  eavo  Pin  seende  veloce 
S  di  grand'  Orma  il  naovo  mondo  imprioM ; 
Ne  men  ratto  per  1*  Aria  erge  aublime, 
fletno  del  Ciel,  inanperabil  Croce ; 
B  pone  omtlo  esempio,  oade  adorarla 

OsbbasoaGsots. CHIABIIERA,  «s(.  i. 
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I  tionaiy  condition  of  magnetism?  As  many  theories, 
as  many  hypotheses,  have  been  advanced  in  the  lat- 
ter science  as  in  the  former.  But  the  theories  and 
fictions  of  the  electricians  contained  an  t^eo,  and  all 
the  same  idea,  which  has  necessarily  led  to  Method  ; 
implicit  indeed,  and  only  regulative  hitherto,  which 
requires  little  more  than  the  dismioBion  of  the  ima- 
gery to  become  constituent  like  the  ideas  of  the  geo- 
metrician. On  the  contrary,  the  assumptions  of  the 
magnetists  (as  for  instance,  the  hypothesis  that  the 
phmet  itself  is  one  vast  magnet,  or  that  an  immense 
magnet  is  concealed  within  it ;  or  that  of  a  concentric 
globe  within  the  earth,  revolving  on  its  own  indepen- 
dent axis)  are  but  repetitions  of  the  same  (act  or  phe- 
nomenon looked  at  through  a  magnifying  glais;  the 
reiteration  of  the  problem,  not  its  solution.  The  na- 
turalist, who  cannot  or  will  not  see,  that  one  fact  is 
worth  a  thousand,  as  including  them  all  in  itself,  and 
that  it  first  makes  all  the  othen  facts ;  who  has  not  the 
head  to  comprehend,  the  soul  to  reverence,  a  oentrql 
experiment  or  observation  (what  the  Greeks  would 
perhaps  have  called  a  protophenomenon ;)  will  never 
receive  an  atispidous  answer  from  the  oracle  of  na 
ture. 


ESSAY  VIII. 


'  The  sun  doth  give 

Brightneaa  to  the  eye:  and  aome  may  aay  that  the  aon 
If  not  enlightened  by  the  intelligence 
That  doth  inhabit  it,  would  shine  no  more 
Than  a  dull  clod  of  earth. 

CARTWRIGHT. 


It  is  strange,  yet  characteristic  of  the  spirit  that 
was  at  work  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, and  of  which  the  French  revolution  was,  we  hope, 
the  closing  monsoon,  that  the  writings  of  Plato 
should  be  accused  of  estranging  the  mind  from  sober 
experience  and  substantial  matier^/faclt  and  of  de- 
bauching it  by  fictions  and  generalities.  Plato, 
whose  method  is  inductive  throughout,  who  argues 
on  all  subjects  not  only  from,  but  ia  and  by,  induc- 
tions of  &cts!  Who  warns  m  indeed  against  that 
usurpation  of  the  senses,  which  quenching  the  ''lu- 
men siccmn"  of  the  mind,  sends  it  astray  afWr  indi- 
vidual cases  for  their  own  sakes ;  against  that  **  ten- 
uem  el  mampvlarem  experientiamT*  which  remains 
ignorant  even  of  the  transitory  relations,  to  which  the 
**panca  paiticularia'*  of  its  idolatry  not  seldom  owe 
their  fluxional  existence ;  but  who  so  far  oftener,  and 
with  such  lumitigated  hostility,  pursues  the  asiimip> 
tions,  abslnctions,  generalities,  and  verbal  legerde- 
main of  the  sophists !  Strange,  but  still  more  strange, 
that  a  notion  so  groundless  should  be  entitled  to  plead 
in  its  behalf  the  authority  of  liord  Baoon,  firom 
whom  the  Latin  vroids  in  the  preceding  sentence  are 
taken,  and  whose  scheme  of  logic,  as  applied  to  the 
oontemfdation  of  nature,  is  Platonic  throughout,  and 
difilering  only  in  the  mode :  which  in  Lord  Bacoo  k 
dogmatic,  i  e.  Msertoiy,  in  Plalo  tentative,  and  (to 
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adopt  the  Socratic  phnae)  obstetric  We  are  not  the 
lint,  or  even  among  the  fint,  who  have  considered 
Bacon's  studied  depreciation  of  the  ancients,  with  his 
silence,  or  wone  than  silence,  concerning'  the  merits 
of  his  contemporaries,  as  the  least  amiable,  the  least 
exhilarating  side  in  the  character  of  our  illustrious 
countijrrota.  His  detractions  from  the  Divine  Plato 
it  is  more  eas)r  to  explain  than  to  justify  or  even  than 
to  palliate :  and  that  he  has  merely  retaliated  Aris- 
totle's own  unfiur  treatment  of  Ai>  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  may  lessen  the  pain,  bnt  should  not 
blind  us  by  the  injustice  of  the  aspersions  on  the 
name  and  woriu  i]^  this  philosopher.  The  most  emi- 
nent of  our  recent  zoologists  and  mineralogists  have 
acknowledged  with  respect,  and  even  with  expres- 
sions of  wonder,  the  performances  of  Aristotle,  as 
die  first  clearer  and  breaker-up  oi  tfie  grounds  in  na- 
tural history.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  peruse 
the  treatise  on  colori,  falsely  ascribed  to  Theophras- 
tus,  the  scholar  and  successor  of  Aristotle,  aHer  adue 
consideration  of  the  slate  and  means  of  science  at 
that  time,  without  resenting  the  assertion,  that  he  had 
utterly  enslaved  his  investigations  in  natural  history 
to  his  own  system  of  logic  (logica;  suie  proisus  manci- 
pavit)  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  the  sunny  side  of 
Lord  Bacon's  character  is  to  be  found  neither  in  his 
inductions,  nor  in  the  application  of  his  own  method 
to  particular  phenomena,  or  particular  classes  of  phy- 
sical facts,  which  are  at  least  as  crude  for  the  age  of 
Gilbert,  Galileo,  and  Kepler,  as  Aristotle's  for  that  of 
Philip  and  Alexander.  Nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  his 
recommendation  (which  is  wholly  independent  of  sci- 
entific method)  of  tabular  collections  of  particulars. 
Let  any  unpr^udiced  naturalist  turn  to  Lord  Bacon's 
questions  and  proposals  for  the  investigation  of  single 
problems;  to  his  Discourse  on  the  Winds;  or  to  the 
almost  comical  caricature  of  this  scheme  in  the  **  Me- 
diod  of  improving  Natural  Philosophy  ;*'  (page  22  to 
48,)  by  Robert  Hooke  (the  history  of  whose  multifold 
inventions,  and  indeed  of  his  whole  philosophical 
life,  is  the  best  answer  to  the  scheme,  if  a  scheme  so 
palpably  impracticable  needs  any  answer,)  and  put  it 
to  his  conscience,  whether  any  desirable  end  could 
be  hoped  for  from  such  a  process ;  or  inquire  of  his 
own  experience,  or  historical  recollections,  whether 
any  important  discovery  was  ever  made  in  this  way.* 


*  Wo  refer  the  reader  to  the  Poethmnoae  vorki  of  Bobert 
Hooks,  M.  D.  F.  a.  8.  Ac  F0UO,  published  uoder  the  aa- 
■pieee  of  the  Boral  Society,  by  Richard  Waller :  aod  eepe- 
eiallj  to  the  pases  from  p.  S9  to  43  incIasiTe.  as  containing 
the  preliminarr  knowledges  requisite  or  desirable  for  the  na- 
turalist, before  he  can  form  "oTon  a  foundation  upon  whioh 
snr  thing  like  a  sound  and  atable  Theory  can  be  constituted." 
As  a  small  specimen  of  this  appalling  catalogue  of  prelimina- 
ries with  which  he  is  to  make  himself  conversant,  take  the 
followfaig  ;*~"  The  history  of  potters,  tobacco'pipe-roakerB, 
fflasisn,  glass-irindera,  looking-glass-msken  or  foilers,  spoo- 
taele-makera.  and  optic-glass-raakers,  makers  of  counterfeit 
pearl  and  precious  stones,  bugle-makers,  lamp-blowers,  color- 
makers,  eelor-grindet s,  glass-painters,  Msmellers,  vamisbers, 
oslor-srilen,  p«M«r«,  b'scaers,  pietmrt-drmMra^  wtakart  ef 
bmbp'htads,  9/  little  bowUn^-Mtonee  or  wuirbUe,  fustian-ma- 
ken,  (query  whether  poets  are  included  in  this  trade  ?)  mu- 
sic-master*, tinsey-maken.  and  ta<rgers.— The  history  of 
schoolmasters,  writing-masters,  printera,  book-bfakders,  stage- 
ptsiMSi  daaeinrmsatersi  sod  vaaltsia,  apeOManas,  ckimt- 


For  though  Baooa  never  ao  ftr  deviates  from  his  o«si 
principles,  as  not  to  adrooniBb  the  reader  that  the  |w> 
ticulan  are  to  be  thus  oollected,  only  that  by  careful 
selectbn  they  may  be  concentrated  into  univenals; 
yet  so  immense  is  their  niunber,  and  ao  variom  snd 
almost  endless  the  relationa  in  which  each  is  to  be 
separately  considered,  that  the  life  of  an  ante-dilu- 
vian  patriarch  would  be  expended,  and  his  strength 
and  apiiitB  have  been  wasted,  in  merely  polling  the 
votes,  and  long  before  he  could  commence  the  psD- 
cess  of  simplification,  or  have  arrived  in  sight  of  th* 
kw  which  was  to  reward  the  toils  of  the  over4asked 

PSYCHE-t 

We  yield  to  none  in  our  grateliil  veoeratioa  of 
Lord  Bacon's  philosophical  writings.  We  axe  prood 
of  his  very  name,  as  men  of  sdenoe :  and  as  Ecf- 
lishmen,  we  are  almost  vain  of  it.  But  we  may  wi 
permit  the  honest  workin^i  of  national  attachment  Id 
degenerate  into  the  jeaknis  and  iodiscrxmiDate  fa^ 
tiality  of  cUnuhip.  Unawed  by  such  as  praise  and 
abuse  by  wholesale,  we  dare  avow  that  there  are 
points  in  the  character  of  our  V'erulam.  fiom  which 
we  turn  to  the  life  and  labors  of  John  Kepler4  as 
from  gloom  to  sunshine.  The  beginning  and  the 
ck)se  of  his  life  were  clouded  by  poverty  and  dooei* 
tic  troublea,  while  the  intermediate  yeaia  wen  om- 
prised  within  the  most  tumultuous  period  of  die  his- 
tory of  his  ooimtry,  when  the  furies  of  retigioos  and 
political  discord  had  left  neither  eye,  ear.  nor  hsait 
for  the  Muses.  6ut  Kepler  seemed  bom  to  pnve 
that  true  genius  can  overpower  all  obstaclea.  If  he 
gives  an  accoimt  of  his  modes  of  proceeding,  and  of 
the  views  tmder  which  they  first  occoned  to  hii 
mind,  how  unostentatiously  and  in  frvnsite,  aa  it  were, 
does  he  introduce  himself  to  our  notice :  and  yet  ne> 
ver  fiiils  to  present  the  living  germ  out  of  which  the 
genuine  method,  as  the  inner  form  of  the  tree  of  sd- 
enoe, springs  up.'  With  what  aifectionste  reverenoe 
does  he  express  himself  of  his  master  and  immediats 
predeceasor.  Tvcho  Brahe!  with  what  seal  does  be 
vindicate  his  services  against  posthumoua  decradian! 

geont,  etamstertt  butekertt  barbers,  Uun-dreners,  md  ess- 
metics  I  Stc  ice.  &c.  Ate.  (the  true  ostnre  of  which  being  ac- 
tually determined)  will  httgelw  focilitols  smr  iMq!miriss  a 
pkilosepkwltr 

As  a  summary  of  Dr.  R.  Hooke's  multiflnions  lee^e  fat 
the  growth  of  Science  may  be  fairly  placed  that  of  the  eaie- 
brated  Dr.  WatU  for  the  improvemeot  of  the  miad,  wfarh 
was  thought  by  Dr.  Knox,  to  be  worthy  of  iasirtion  in  the 
EUfOHt  Extisets.  Vol.  ii.  p.  49S,  mider  the  bead  of 

DIRECTIONS  CONCERNINQ  OUR  IDBAR. 

"  Furnish  yovrselreB  with  a  risk  varietw  sf  Mms.  Ac- 
quaint yourselves  with  things  ancient  aod  roodon ;  (tegr 
natural,  ciril.  and  religious ;  things  of  yoor  native  laad,  and 
of  foreign  countries ;  things  domestic  and  natiooal ;  tktsgt 
present,  paat,  and  ftatnre ;  and  above  all,  bo  well  aeqaaintoi 
with  God  and  yourselves ;  with  animal  natare.  snd  the  week- 
ings  of  your  own  spirits.  Smeha  general  aeoumUgnt*  with 
things  mil  be  of  vent  great  aioemtageV 

1 9ee  the  beautiful  allegoric  tale  of  Cnpid  and  PSyehe,  is 
the  original  of  Apuleius.  The  tasks  imposed  on  her  by  tb« 
jealousy  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  the  agency  by  which  tfaer 
are  at  length  self-performed,  are  noble  instasoeB  of  that  bah 
dea  wisdom.  "  where  more  is  nieant  than  meets  the  ear." 

t  Bom  1571,  ten  ysais  after  Loid  Baooa:  diad  163Ql  fnr 
years  afisr  the  dsath  of  Baaoa. 
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How  often  and  how  gladly  does  he  speak  of  Coper- 
nicus! and  with  what  fervent  tones  of  faith  and  con- 
solation does  he  proclaim  the  historic  fact  that  the 
great  men  of  all  ages  have  prepared  the  way  for  each 
other,  as  pioneers  and  heralds !  Equally  just  to  the 
ancients  and  to  his  contemporaries,  how  circumstan- 
tially, and  with  what  exactness  of  detail,  does  Kepler 
demonstrate  that  Euclid  copemicises — wg  vpo  tov  Ko- 
ve^^tKov  KovepviKi^ci  Evk^uSthI  and  how  elegant  the 
compliments  which  he  addresses  to  Porta!  with 
what  cordiality  he  thanks  him  for  the  invention  of 
the  camera  obscure,  as  enlai^ging  his  views  into  the 
Jaws  of  vision !  But  while  we  cannot  avoid  contrast- 
ing this  generous  enthusiasm  with  Lord  Bacon's  cold 
invidious  treatment  of  Gilbert,  and  his  assertion  that 
the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  been  carried 
down  the  stream  of  time,  like  strews,  by  their  levity 
alone,  when  things  of  weight  and  worth  sunk  to  the 
bottom:  still  in  the  Founder  of  a  revolution,  scarcely 
less  important  for  the  scientific,  and  even  for  the  com- 
mercial world,  than  that  of  Luther  for  the  world  of 
religi(Hi  and  politics,  we  most  allow  much  to  the  heat 
of  protestation,  much  to  the  vehemence  of  hope,  and 
much  to  the  vividness  of  novelty.  Still  more  must 
we  attribute  to  the  then  existing  and  actual  state  of  the 
Pfaitonic  and  Peripatetic  philosophy,  or  rather  to  the 
dreams  or  verbiage  which  then  passed  current  as  such. 
Had  he  but  attached  to  their  proper  authors  the 
schemes  and  doctrines  which  he  condemns,  our  illos- 
trious  countryman  would,  in  this  point  at  least,  have 
needed  no  apology.  And  surely  no  lover  of  truth, 
conversant  with  the  particulars  of  Lord  Bacon's  life, 
with  the  very  early,  almost  boyish  age,  at  which  he 
quitted  the  onivenity,  and  the  manifold  occupations 
and  anxieties  in  which  his  public  and  professional  du- 
ties engaged,  and  his  courtly,-«4las !  his  servile,  proe- 
titate,  and  mendicant— ambition,  entangled  him  in 
bis  after  yean,  will  be  either  surprised  or  ofiended, 
though  we  should  avow  our  conviction,  that  he  had 
derived  his  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  from  any 
aonrce,  rather  than  from  a  dispassionate  and  patient 
study  of  the  originals  themselves.  At  all  events  it 
will  be  no  easy  task  to  reconcile  many  passages  in 
the  De  Augmentis,  and  the  Redargutio  Philosophia- 
rum,  with  the  author's  own  fundamental  principles, 
aa  established  in  his  Novum  Orgonom,  if  we  attach  ' 
to  the  words  the  meaning  which  they  may  bear,  or 
even,  in  some  instances,  the  meaning  which  might 
appear  to  us,  in  the  present  age,  more  obvious ;  in- 
■te«id  of  the  sense  in  which  they  were  employed  by 
the  professors,  whose  false  premises  and  barren  me- 
thods Bacon  was  at  that  time  controverting.  And 
this  historical  interpretation  is  rendered  the  more  ne- 
eessary  by  his  fondness  for  point  and  antithesis  in  his 
style,  where  we  must  often  disturb  the  sound  in  order  , 
to  arrive  at  the  sense.  But  with  these  precautions ; 
and  if,  in  collating  the  philosophical  works  of  Lord 
Bacon  with  those  of  Plato,  we,  in  both  cases  alike, 
separate  the  grounds  and  essential  principles  of  their 
philosophic  systems  from  the  inductions  ihemselvee; 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  which,  in  the  British  sage, 
aa  well  as  in  the  divine  Athenian,  is  neither  more  nor 
lev  crude  and  erroneous  than  might  be  anticipated 


from  the  iniant  state  of  natural  history,  chemistiy,  and 
physiology,  in  their  several  ages ;  and  if  we  moreover 
separate  their  principles  from  their  practical  applica- 
tion, which  in  both  is  not  seldom  impracticable,  and, 
in  our  countryman,  not  always  reconcileable  with  the 
principles  themselves:  we  shall  not  only  extract  that 
from  each,  which  is  for  all  ages,  and  which  consti- 
tutes their  tru6  systems  of  philosophy,  but  shall  con- 
vince ourselves  that  they  are  radically  one  and  the 
same  system :  in  that  namely,  which  is  of  universal 
and  imperishable  worth ! — the  science  of  Method,  and 
the   rounds  and  conditions  of  the  science  of  Method. 


ESSAY  IX. 


A  great  aothority  may  be  a  poor  proof,  but  ft  b  an  szeeBsot 
preflomption :  and  few  thinga  giTS  a  wtw  bbsd  a  trtter  de- 
light than  to  reconcile  two  groat  aothoritiea,  that  had  bssn 
commonir  but  faboly  held  to  be  djsBODaot. 

STAPYLTON, 


Under  a  deep  impression  of  the  importante  of  the 
truths  we  have  essayed  to  develope,  we  would  lain 
remove  every  prejudice  that  does  not  originate  in  the 
heart  rather  than  in  the  understanding.  For  Truth, 
says  the  wise  man,  will  not  enter  a  malevolent  spirit 

To  offer  or  to  receive  names  in  lieu  of  sound  argu- 
ments, is  only  less  reprehensible  than  an  oetentatious 
contempt  of  the  great  men  of  the  former  ages ;  but 
we  may  well  and  wisely  avail  ourselves  of  authori- 
ties, in  confirmation  of  truth,  and  above  all,  in  the  re- 
moval of  prejudices  founded  on  imperfect  informa- 
tion. We  do  not  see,  therefore,  how  we  can  more 
appropriately  conclude  this  first  explanatory  and  con- 
troversial section  of  our  inquiry,  than  by  a  brief  state- 
ment of  our  renowned  countryman's  own  principles 
of  Method,  conveyed  for  the  greater  part  in  his  own 
words.  Nor  do  we  see,  in  what  more  precise  foim 
we  can  recapitulate  the  substance  of  the  doctrines  as- 
serted and  vindicated  in  the  preceding'  pages.  For 
we  rest  our  strongest  pretensions  to  a  calm  and  re- 
spectful perusal,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  iact,  that 
we  have  only  re-proclaimed  the  coinciding  preseripli 
of  the  Athenian  Verulara,  and  the  British  Plato— 
genninam  scilicet  Pijitonxs  Dialectioem;  et  Metho-' 
doiogiam  Principialenu 

FRANCISCr  DE  VERULAMIO. 
In  the  first  instance.  Lord  Bacon  equally  with  our- 
selves, demands  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  the 
intellectual  or  mental  initiative,  as  the  motive  and 
guide  of  every  philosophical  experiment;  some  well- 
grounded  purpose,  some  distinct  impression  of  the 
probable  results,  some  self-consistent  anticipation  as 
the  ground  of  the  **prudens  qitastio**  (the  fore-thought- 
ful query,)  which  he  aflirms  to  be  the  prior  half  of 
the  knowledge  sought,  dimidium  scienticB.  With  him, 
therefore,  as  with  us,  an  idea  is  an  experiment  pro- 
posed, an  experiment  is  an  idea  realized.  For  so, 
though  in  other  words,  he  himself  informs  us :  ''  ne- 
que  scientiam  molimur  tam  sensu  vel  instrumentis 
quam  experimentis ;  etenim  experimentorum  looge 
miyor  est  subtilitas  quam  sensus  ipsius,  licit  instni- 
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mentis  ezqukitii  adjuli.  Nam  de  um  toqmmvr  experi- 
mentis  qua  ad  intttUumem  epit  quod  qucmtur  periie 
et  secundum  artem  excogilata  et  appotiki  fimt  Itaque 
perceptioni  miuiis  immediate  et  piopriae  nan  mwUum 
trilndmus :  sed  eo  rem  deducimas,  ut  sensus  tantum 
de  experimetOo,  experimentum  de  re  judiceL**  T\um 
last  sentence  ia,  as  tl)e  attentive  reader  will  have 
himself  detected,  one  of  those  faulty  verbal  antitheses, 
not  anfirequent  in  Lord  Bacon's  writings.  Pungent 
antitheses,  and  the  analogies  of  wit  in  which  the  re- 
semblance is  loo  often  more  indebted  to  the  double 
or  equivocal  sense  of  a  word,  than  to  any  real  con- 
formity* in  the  thing  or  image,  form  the  dulcia  vitaa 
of  his  style,  the  Dalilahs  of  our  philosophical  Samp- 
son. But  in  this  instance,  as  indeed  throughout  all 
his  works,  the  meaning  is  clear  and  evident— namely, 
that  th^  sense  cm  apprehend,  through  the  oigans  of 
sense,  only  the  phenomena  evoked  by  the  expeii- 
,  ment :  vis  vero  mentis  ea,  que  experimentum  excogi- 
taverat,  de  Re  judicet :  i.  e.  that  power  which,  out 
of  its  own  oonoeptioo  had  shaped  the  experiment, 
most  al^oe  determine  the  true  import  of  the  pheno- 
mena. If  again  we  ask,  what  it  is  which  gives  birth 
to  the  questkm,  and  then  ad  intentionem  qucstionis 
SUB  experimentum  exoogitat,  unde  de  Re  judicet,  the 
answer  is:  Lux  Inlellectus,  lumen  ciccum,  the  pure 
and  impenonal  reason,  freed  from  all  the  various 
idols  enumented  by  our  great  legislator  of  science 
(idola  tribus^  specks,  fori,  theatri) ;  that  is,  freed  from 
the  limits,  the  passions,  the  prt^udices,  the  peculiar 
kabits  4>f  the  human  understanding,  natural  or  ac- 
quired; but  above  all,  pure  from  the  arrogance, 
which  leads  man  to  take  the  forms  and  OMhanism 
of  his  own  mere  reflective  faculty,  as  the  measure  of 
nature  and  of  Deity.  In  this  indeed  we  find  the 
great  olgect  both  of  Plato*s  and  of  Lord  Bacon's  h- 
bors.  They  both  saw  that  there  could  be  no  hope 
of  any  fruitful  and  secure  method,  while  forms  merely 
subjective^  were  presumed  as  the  true  and  proper 
moulds  of  o6^t«e  truth.  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
Lord  BoooQ  uses  the  phrases,— intellectus  humann^ 
mens  hominis,  so  profoundly  and  justly  chamcterixed 
^n  the  preliminary  (Distributio  Operis)  of  his  De  Aug- 
ment Scient  And  with  all  right  and  propriety  did 
he  so  apply  them :  for  this  was,  tn  fact,  the  sense  in 
which  the  phlttses  were  applied  by  the  teachen, 
whom  he  is  controverting;  by  the  doctors  of  tfao 
schools,  and  the  visionaries  of  the  laboratory.  To 
adopt  the  bold  but  happy  phrase  of  a  late  Ingenious 
French  writer,  it  is  the  homme  parliouUer,  as  con- 
trasted with  rhomme  generals ;  against  which,  He- 
raclitus  and  Plato,  among  the  ancients,  and  among 
the  modems.  Bacon  and  Stewart  (rightly  under- 
stood,) warn  and  pre-admonish  the  sincere  inquirer.  I 
Most  truly,  and  in  strict  consonance  with  his  two  ' 
great  predecessors,  does  our  immortal  Verulam  teach  | 
— that  the  human  understanding,  even  independent 
of  the  causes  that  always,  previoiyly  to  its  purifica- 
tion by  philosophy,  render  it  more  or  less  turbid  or 

*  Thui  (to  take  the  firat  ioftsnes  thatoecnn).  Bseon  tsrs, 
tbst  some  kaowledfes,  like  the  stan,  are  lo  high  that  thegr 
fcive  no  lisht.  Where  the  word  "  hish,**  mcaiM  deep  or  fub- 
Uoie  lo  the  one  ease,  and  *<  distaat*'  in  the  other. 


imeven,  **  ipsa  sua  nature  radios  ex  figure  et  aectiooe 
propria  immutat:"  that  our  understanding  not  only 
reflects  the  objects  subfectivdy,  that  is,  subsiitotea,  for 
the  inherent  laws  and  properties  of  the  objecis,  the 
relations  which  the  objects  bear  to  its  own  panicokr 
oonstitulkm ;  but  that  in  all  its  eonscious  preeentaiions 
and  reflexM,  it  is  itself  only  a  phenomenon  of  the 
inner  senee»  and  requires  the  same  corrections  as  the 
appearances  transmitted  by  the  outward  senses.  Bat 
that  there  is  potentially,  if  not  actually,  in  every  ra- 
tional being,  a  somewhat,  call  it  what  you  will,  the 
pure  reason,  the  spirit,  lumen  siccom,  vovc,  ^wc  vocpvr. 
intellectual  intuition,  Ac  dec. ;  and  that  in  this  are  lo 
be  found  the  indispensable  conditions  of  all  science, 
and  scientific  research,  whether  meditative,  oootem- 
plative,  or  experimental:  is  often  expressed,  and 
everywhere  supposed,  by  Lord  Bacon.  And  that 
this  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  ponble  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being  re- 
stored, is  implied  in  the  various  remedies  prescribed 
by  him  for  its  diseases,  and  in  the  various  means  of 
neutralizing  or  converting  into  useful  instrumentality 
the  imperfections  which  caiunt  be  removed,  lliere 
is  a  sublime  truth  contained  in  his  favorite  phrase — 
Idola  intellectus.  lie  thus  tells  us,  that  the  mind  of 
man  is  an  edifice  not  built  with  human  hands,  whidi 
needs  only  be  purged  of  its  idols  and  idolatrous  se^ 
vices  to  become  the  temple  of  the  true  and  living 
Light  Nay,  he  has  shown  and  established  the  true 
criterion  between  the  ideas  and  the  idola  of  the  mind 
— namely,  that  the  former  are  manifested  by  their 
adequacy  to  those  ideas  in  nature,  which  in  and 
through  them  are  contemplated.  "  Non  leve  qtiiddam 
interest  inter  humans  mentis  idola  et  divine  mentis 
ideas,  hoc  est,  inter  placita  qu^am  inania  et  verss 
signatures  atque  impressiones  factas  in  creaturis, 
prout  Ratione  sanft  et  sicci  luminis,  quam  docendi 
causa  interpretem  nature  vocare  coosuevimot,  inve> 
niuntur."  Novum  Oroanum  xxiii.  &  xxvi.  Tims 
the  difference,  or  mther  distinction  between  Plato 
and  Lord  Bacon  is  simply  this :  that  philosophy  bemg 
necenarily  bi-polar,  Plato  treats  principally  of  the 
truth,  as  it  manifetiB  itself  at  the  ideal  pole,  as  the 
science  of  intellect  (i.  e.de  mundo  intelligibili) ;  while 
Bacon  confines  himself,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  sane 
truth,  as  it  is  manifested  at  the  other,  or  material  pole, 
as  the  science  of  nature  (i.  e.  de  mundo  sensibili.)  It 
is  as  necessary,  therefore,  that  Plato  should  direct  his 
inquiries  chiefly  to  those  objective  troths  that  exist  in 
and  for  the  intellect  alone,  the  images  and  represent- 
atives of  which  we  construct  for  ourselves  by  figure, 
number,  and  word ;  os  that  Lord  Bacon  should  attach 
his  main  concern  to  the  troths  which  have  their  sig- 
natures in  nature,  and  which  (as  he  himself  plainly 
and  often  asserts)  may  indeed  be  revealed  to  us 
Ihrough  and  with,  but  never  by  the  senses,  or  the  fo- 
culty  of  sense.  Otherwise,  indeed,  instead  of  being 
mors  objective  than  the  former  (which  they  are  not 
in  any  aaose,  both  being  in  this  respect  the  same.) 
they  would  be  hts  so,  and.  in  fact,  incapable  of  being 
insulated  from  the  **  Idola  tribns  que  in  ipsi  nators 
fundata  sunt,  atque  in  ipsa  tribu  sen  gente  hominum: 
cum  omnes  percepiiones  tam  aensus  quam  raentia^ 
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rant  6x  analogia  hominis  non  ex  azialogu  univeni." 
(N.  O.  xli.)  Hence  too,  it  will  not  Burpriae  ub,  that 
PJato  ao  often  caila  ideas  uvino  laws,  in  which  the 
mind  has  its  whole  true  being  and  permanence;  or 
that  Bacon,  vice  vena,  names  the  laws  of  nature, 
idea*;  and  represents  what  we  have,  in  a  former 
part  of  this  diaquisitiaD,  called  fads  of  science  and 
central  phenomena^  as  signature,  impressions,  and 
symbols  of  ideas.  A  distinguished  power  self  affirm- 
ed, and  seen  in  its  unity  with  the  Eternal  Essence, 
is,  according  to  Plato,  an  Idea  :  and  the  discipline, 
by  which  the  human  mind  is  purified  from  its  idols 
{iiS&Xa)  and  raised  to  the  contemplation  of  Ideas,  and 
thence  to  the  secure  and  ever  progressive,  though 
never-ending,  investigation  of  truth  and  reality  by 
■cientific  method,  comprehends  what  the  same  philo- 
sopher so  highly  extols  under  the  title  of  Dialectic. 
According  to  Lord  Bacon,  as  describing  the  same 
truth  seen  from  the  opposite  point,  and  applied  to 
nanral  philosophy,  an  idea  would  be  defiiaed  as — 
Intuitio  sive  inventio,  qusB  in  perceptione  sensus  non 
est  (ut  qus  puns  et  sicci  luminis  Intellectioni  est  pro- 
pria) idearum  divine  mentis,  prout  in  creaturis  per 
aignaturus  siias  sese  patefaciant  That  (saith  the  jn- 
dicions  HooKKa)  which  doth  assign  to  each  thing  the 
kind,  that  which  determines  the  force  and  power, 
that  which  dolh  appoint  the  form  and  measure  of 
working,  the  same  we  term  a  Law. 

We  can  now,  as  men  furnished  with  fit  and  mh 
spectable  credentials,  proceed  to  the  historic  impor- 
tance and  practical  application  of  Method,  under 
the  deep  and  solemn  conviction,  that  without  this 
guiding  light  neither  can  the  sciences  attain  to  their 
full  evolution,  as  the  organs  of  one  vital  and  hanno- 
nioua  body,  nor  that  most  weighty  and  concerning  of 
all  sciences,  the  science  of  Education,  be  under- 
stood in  its  first  elements,  much  less  display  its 
powers,  as  the  nisus  formativus*  of  social  roan,  as 

*  Bq  onr  medical  writers  commonly  translate  Profneor  Biu- 
meobach'i  Bildun^rstrieb,  the  via  plaitica,  or  vii  vita  fonna- 
trix  of  the  eldest  pfayaiolocifta,  and  ibe  life  or  living  principle 
of  John  HiinUr,  the  proroaikleit,  we  bad  almoet  aaid  the 
onlr.  pbjniologicBl  philoaopher  of  tbe  Jauer  half  of  the  pre- 
oedioff  oenturr.  For  in  what  otbor  lenm  can  »«  underatand 
either  hia  aaaertion,  that  diii  principle  or  agent  is  "  indepen- 
dent of  organization,"  which  yet  it  animate*,  lustaina.  and 
repain,  or  tbe  purport  of  that  magoificent  commentary  on 
hia  system,  the  Huntetian  MuBiaam.  m  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
The  Huntarian  idea  of  a  life  or  viial  principle.  "  independent 
ofUu  orgtathation,*^  yet  in  each  organ  working  instinctively 
towarda^its  preservation,  as  tbe  ants  or  termites  in  repairing 
the  nests  of  their  own  fabrication,  demonstrates  that  John 
Hooter  did  not.  aa  Btahl  and  others  had  done,  individualise. 
or  make  an  hypostaaia  of  the  principle  of  life,  as  a  somewhat 
manifestable  per  se,  and  consequently  itself  a  Phenomenon ; 
tbe  latency  of  which  was  to  be  attributed  to  accidental,  or  at 
least  contingent  caoses,  ex.  gr. ;  the  limits  or  imperfection 
of  our  senses,  or  the  iaaptoess  of  the  media :  but  that  herein 
be  pbilosophtzed  in  tbe  spirit  of  the  purest  Newtonians,  who 
in  like  manner  refused  to  hypostatize  the  law  of  gravitation 
into  an  ether,  which  even  if  its  existence  were  conceded, 
wonld  need  another  graritation  for  iiaetf.  The  Hnnterian 
poaition  ia  a  genuine  philoaopbic  idea,  the  negative  test  of 
which  aa  of  oil  Ideas,  is,  that  it  is  equi-distaot  from  an  ena 
logieum  (—an  abstraction.)  an  ens  reprsientativum  (—a  ge- 
nerafixalioo,)  and  an  ens  phantoatieum  (~an  imaginary  thing 
or  phenomeaon.) 

Is  net  the  progreaaive  enlargemspt,  the  boldness  .without 


the  appointed  PROTorLAST  of  true  humanity.  Never 
can  society  comprehend  fully,  and  in  itswhole  prac- 
tical extent,  the  permanent  distinction,  and  the  occa- 
sional contrast,  between  cultivation  and  civilization  ; 
never  can  it  attain  to  a  due  insight  into  the  momen- 
tous fact,  fearfully  as  it  has  been,  and  even  now  is 
exemplified  in  a  neighboring  country,  that  a  nation 
can  never  be  a  too  cultivated,  but  may  easily  become 
an  over-civilized,  race :  while  we  oppose  ourselves 
voluntarily  to  that  grand  prerogative  of  our  nature, 

A  HUNGERING  AND  THIRSTING  AFTER  TRUTH,  aS  the 

appropriate  end  of  our  intelligential,  and  its  point  of 
union  with  our  moral,  nature ;  but  therefore  after 
truth,  that  must  be  found  within  us  before  it  can  be 
intelligibly  reflected  back  on  the  mind  from  without, 
and  a  religious  regard  to  which  is  indispensable, 
both  as  a  guide  and  object  to  the  just  formation  of 
the  human  being,  poor  and  rich :  while,  in  atword, 
we  are  blind  to  the  master-light,  which  we  have 
already  presented  in  various  points  of  view,  and  re>- 
commended  by  whatever  is  of  highest  authority  with 
the  veneratora  of  the  ancient,  and  the  adherents  of 
modem  phikwophy. 


ESSAY  X. 


IloXvfia^fi?  voov  ov  iiiaoKW  ttvai  yap  h  rv  Xo^oy, 
txi^aa^ai  /vw/utv  qts  ey«vtfef>infas«  fcarra  iia  navntv. 

(Translation.)— The  efibetive  education  of  the  reason  is 
not  to  be  supplied  by  multifarious  acquirements;  for  there  is 
but  one  kaowledge  that  merita  to  be  called  wjadom,  a  know- 
ledge that  is  one  with  a  law  which  shall  govern  all  in  and 
through  all. HERAC.  apud  Diogenem  Laert.  ix.  $  1. 


niBTORICAL  AND  UXUBTRATIVS. 

There  is  still  preserved  in  the  Ro3ral  Observatoiy 
at  Richmond  the  model  of  a  bridge,  constructed  by 
the  late  justly  celebrated  Mr.  Atwood  (at  that  time, 
)iowever,  in  the  decline  of  life,)  in  the  confidence, 
that  he  had  explained  the  wonderful  properties  of  the 

temerity,  of  Chirurgical  views  and  Cbirorgical  practice  uoo» 
Hanter*8  time  to  tlie  present  day.  attributable,  in  almost  evety 
instance,  tn  hia  substituiion  of  what  may  perbapa  be  called 
experimental  Dynamic,  for  the  mechaoieglnotioflB  orthe  less 
injurious  traditional  empiricism,  of  his  predecessors  f  And 
this,  too.  though  the  light  is  still  struggling  through  a  cloud, 
and  ibough  it  is  shed  on  many  who  see  pilher  dimly  or  not  at 
all  the  Idta  firom  which  it  is  eradicated  1  Willingly  wonld  we 
deaigoate,  what  we  have  elsewhere  called  the  mental  initiative, 
by  some  term  less  obnoxious  to  the  anti-Platonic  reader,  than 
this  of  Idea—  obnoxious,  we  mean,  as  soon  as  any  precise 
and  peculiar  sense  is  attaehed  to  tbe  aound.  Willingly  would 
we  exchange  tbe  Term,  might  it  be  done  without  aaerifiee  of 
the  Import :  and  did  we  not  see.  too,  dearly,  that  it  is  the 
meaning,  not  the  word,  that  is  the  object  of  that  aversion, 
which,  fleeing  from  hiward  alarm,  tries  to  shelter  itself  in 
outward  contempt— that  is  at  onco  follr  and  a  atumbling-bloGk 
to  the  partisans  of  a  crass  and  sensual  materialisn^the  advo- 
cates of  the  Nihil  nisi  ab  extra. 
t 

They,  like  moles, 

N'Btttre*s  mute  monks,  live  mandrakes  of  the  grouad. 

Shrink  from  the  light,  then  listen  for  a  sound ; 

t^  but  to  dread,  and  dread  they  know  not  why. 

The  natural  alien  of  their  negative  eye  ! 8.  T.  C. 
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arch  as  resulting  from  compound  action  of  simple 
wedges,  or  of  (he  rectilinear  solids  of  which  the  ma- 
terial arch  was  coropoeed :  and  of  which  supposed 
discovery,  his  model  was  to  eihihit  ocular  proof.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  took  a  sufficient  number  of  wedges  of 
brass  highly  polished.  Arranging  these  at  first  on  a 
skeleton  arch  of  wood,  he  then  removed  this  scaflbld- 
ing  or  support;  and  the  bridge  not  only  stood  firm, 
without  any  cement  between  the  squares,  but  he 
could  take  away  any  given  portion  of  them,  as  a  third 
and  a  half,  and  appending  a  correspondent  weight,  at 
either  side,  the  remaining  part  stood  as  before.  Our 
venerable  sovereign,  who  is  known  to  have  had  a 
particular  interest  and  pleasure  in  all  works  and  dis- 
coveries of  mechanic  science  or  ingenuity,  looked  at 
it  for  awhile  steadfastly,  and,  as  his  manner  was,  with 
quick  and  broken  ezpreasionsjof  praise  and  courteous 
approbation,  in  the  form  of  answers  to  his  own  ques- 
tions. At  length  turning  to  the  constructor,  he  said, 
*'  But,  Mr.  Atwood,  you  have  pretumed  the  figure. 
Tou  have  put  the  arch  first  in  this  wooden  gkdeUm. 
Can  you  build  a  bridge  of  the  same  wedges  in  any 
other  figure  f  A  straight  bridge,  or  with  two  lines 
touching  at  the  apex  7  If  not,  is  it  not  evident,  that 
the  bits  of  brass  deriVe  their  continuance  in  the  pre- 
sent position  from  the  property  of  the  arch,  and  not 
the  arch  from  the  property  of  the  wedge  f"  The  ob- 
jection was  fatal ;  the  justice  of  the  remark  not  to  be 
resisted ;  and  we  have  ever  deemed  it  a  forcible  il- 
lustration of  the  Aristotelian  axiom,  witii  respect  to 
all  just  reasoning,  that  the  whole  is  of  necessity  prior 
to  its  parts;  nor  can  we  conceive  a  mon  apt  illostra- 
tion  of  the  scientific  principles  we  have  already  laid 
down. 

All  method  supposes  a  union  of  aeveral  things  to  a 
common  end,  either  by  disposition,  as  in  the  works  of 
man,  or  by  convergence,  as  in  the  operation  and  pro- 
ducts of  nature.  That  we  acknowledge  a  method, 
even  in  the  latter,  results  from  the  religious  instinct 
which  bids  us  ''find  tongues  in  trees;  books  in  the 
nmning  streams ;  sermons  in  stones :  and  good  {that 
i^  some  useful  end  anewering  to  tome  goodpurpote) 
in  eveiy  thing."  In  a  seU^oonsdous  and  thence  re- 
flecting being,  no  instinct  can  exist,  without  engen- 
dering the  belief  of  an  ol^ect  oonesponding  to  it, 
either  present  or  future,  real  or  capable  of  being  re- 
alised ;  much  less  the  instinct,  in  which  humanity  it- 
self is  grounded :  that  by  which,  in  eveiy  act  of  con- 
scious perception,  we  at  once  identify  our  being  with 
that  of  the  world  without  us,  and  yet  place  ourselves 
in  oontra-distinction  to  that  worid.  Least  of  all  can 
this  mysterious  pre-disposition  exist  without  evolving 
a  belief  that  the  productive  power,  which  is  in  nsr 
tare  as  nature,  is  esKwtially  one,  (i.  e.  of  one  kind) 
with  the  intelligence,  which  is  in  the  human  mind 
above  nature:  however  disfigured  this  belief  may 
become,  by  accidental  fonns  or  accompanimentB,  and 
though  like  heat  in  the  thawing  of  ice,  it  may  appear 
only  in  its  effects.  So  universally  has  this  conviction 
leavened  the  very  substance  of  all  discoune,  that 
there  is  no  language  on  earth  in  which  a  man  can 
abjure  it  as  a  prejudice,  without  employing  tenns  and 
coiQunctions  that  suppose  its  reality,  with  a  feeling 


very  different  from  that  which  aooompaniei  a  ^gm*' 
tive  or  metaphorical  use  of  words.  In  all  aggregalM 
of  construction,  therelbre,  which  we  contemplate  as 
wholes,  whether  as  integral  parts  or  as  a  sysceoi,  wt 
assume  an  intention,  as  the  ifiitiBtive,  of  which  the 
end  is  the  correlative. 

Hence  proceeds  the  inmdnctioQ  of  final  canaes  n 
the  woiia  of  nature  equally  as  in  those  oT  maa 
Hence  their  ojsumptwn,  as  constitutive  and  explana- 
tory by  the  mass  of  mankind ;  and  die  employment  of 
the  presumption,  as  an  auxiliary  and  regulatiTe  priii> 
ciple,  by  the  enlightened  naturalist,  whose  office  it  ii 
to  seek.  diKover,  and  investigate  the  efideni  cansea 
Without  denying,  that  to  resdve  the  eflicient  into  dw 
final  may  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  phiIo«>phy,  he,  of 
good  right,  resistB  the  substitution  of  the  latter  Ibr  the 
former,  as  premature,  presumptuous,  and  prednive 
of  all  science ;  well  aware,  that  thoae  acienoes  have 
been  most  progrearive,  in  which  this  ooofonon  has 
been  either  precluded  by  the  natore  of  the  sdeaee 
itwlf,  as  in  pore  mathematics,  or  avoided  by  the  good 
sense  of  its  cultivator.  Yet  even  he  admits  a  teleo- 
logical  ground  in  physics  and  physiology:  that  is,  the 
presumption  of  something  analogout  to  the  caosaliiy 
of  the  human  will,  by  which,  without  asngning  to 
nature,  a  oooMaous  purpose,  be  may  yet  distmgoish 
her  agency  from  a  blind  and  lifeleas  niechanisBL 
Even  he  admits  its  use,  and,  m  many  instances,  itt 
ttcessity,  as  a  regulative  principle;  as  a  gfoond  of 
anticipation,  for  the  guidance  of  his  judgment  and  for 
the  direction  of  his  observation  and  experimeot: 
briefly  in  all  that  preparatory  process,  vrfaich  the 
French  language  so  happily  expresses  by  s'orieaftr. 
i.  e.  that  is  to  find  out  flieeast  for  one's  se!£  When 
the  naturalist  contemplates  the  stroctiire  of  a  bird, 
for  instance,  the  hollow  cavity  of  the  bones,  the  pas- 
lion  of  the  wings  for  motion,  and  of  the  tsii  for  steer- 
ing iti  coiine,  dec  he  knows  indeed  that  there  most 
be  a  correspondent  mechanism,  as  the  nexue  e^eetimu. 
But  he  knows,  likewise,  that  this  will  no  more  a- 
plain  the  particular  existence  of  the  bird,  than  the 
principles  of  cohesaon,  &c.  could  inform  him  why  of 
two  buildings,  one  is  a  palace,  and  the  other  a  church. 
Nay,  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  aasomptian 
of  the  nexus  eflectivus  itself  originates  m  die  nmd, 
as  one  of  the  laws  under  which  alone  it  can  reduce 
the  manifold  of  the  imprearion  from  without  into 
imity,  and  thus  contemplate  it  as  ooq  thing;  aad 
could  never  (as  hath  been  clearly  proved  by  Mr. 
Hume)  have  been  derived  from  outward  experienos^ 
in  which  it  is  indeed  presupposed,  as  a  neoensiy 
condition.  Notio  nexitt  oaueodit  nen  oritur,  md  n^ 
ponitur,  a  sensibue.  Between  the  purpoee  and  the 
end  the  component  parts  are  included,  and  thenos 
receive  their  position  and  character  as  moans,  i.  sl 
parts  contemplated  as  parts.  It  is  in  this  sense,  we 
will  afiSrm,  that  the  parts,  as  means  to  an  end,derivt 
their  position,  and  therein  their  qualities  (or  chsxsfr 
ter)  nay,  vire  dare  add,  their  very  existenee^-as  ps^ 
ticular  things — ^from  the  antecedent  method,  or  m^ 
organising  pckposk;  upon  which  therefore  we  have 
dwelt  so  long. 

We  are  aware,  that  it  is  withonr  cognitions  as  with 
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oar  children.  There  is  a  period  in  which  the  method  | 
of  nature  is  working  for  them ;  a  period  of  aimless 
activity  and  unregulated  accumulation,  during  which 
it  is  enough  if  we  can  preserve  them  in  health  and 
<ytU  of  harm's  uxiy.  Again,  there  is  a  period  of  onler- 
iiness,  uf  circumspection,  of  discipline,  io  which  we 
puriiy.  Kopurate,  define,  select,  arrange,  and  settle  the 
nomenclature  of  communication.  There  it  also  a 
period  of  dawning  and  twilight*  a  period  of  anticipa- 
tion, afibrdiiig  trials  of  strength.  And  ail  these,  both 
in  the  growth  uf  the  sciences,  and  in  the  mind  of  a 
rightly-educated  individual,  will  precede  the  attain- 
ment of  a  scientific  Method.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  unless  the  importance  of  the  latter  be  felt  and 
acknowledged,  uideia  its  attainment  be  looked  for- 
ward to  and  from  the  yetj  beginning  prepared  for, 
there  is  little  hope  and  small  chance  that  any-educa- 
lion  will  be  conducted  alight ;  or  will  ever  prove  in 
reality  worth  the  name. 

Much  labor,  much  wealth  may  have  been  expend- 
ed, yet  the  final  result  will  too  probably  warrant  the 
sarcasm  of  the  Scythian  traveller:  *'Ve  quantum 
nihili !"  and  draw  from  a  wise  man  the  earnest  re- 
commendation of  a  full  dranght  from  Lethe,  as  the 
firat  and  indispensable  preparative  for  the  waters  of 
the  true  Helicon.  Alas!  how  many  examples  are 
now  present  to  our  memory,  of  young  men  the  most 
anxiously  and  expensively  be-echoolmastered,  be-tu- 
tored,  be-lectured,  any  thing  but  educaled ;  who  hav0 
received  arms  and  ammunition,  instead  of  skill, 
strength,  and  courage;  varnished  rather  than  pol- 
ished ;  perilously  over-civilised,  and  roost  pitiably  un- 
cultivated !  And  ail  from  inattention  to  the  method 
dictated  by  nature  herself,  to  the  simple  truth,  that  as 
the  fonns  in  all  organized  existence,  so  must  all  true 
and  living  knowledge  proceed  from  within ;  that  it 
may  be  trained,  supported,  fed,  excited,  but  can  never 
be  infused  or  impressed. 

Look  back  on  the  History  of  the  Sciences.  Review 
the  Method  in  which  Providence  has  brought  the 
moire  favcyed  portion  of  mankind  to  the  prosent  state 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Loid  Bacon  has  justly  re- 
marked, Antiquiitu  tampons  jvventiu  mundi  et  Scien- 
fia—Antiquity  of  time  is  the  youth  of  the  world  and 
of  Science.  In  the  childhood  of  the  human  race,  its 
education  commenced  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  sense ;  the  object  proposed  being  such  as  the 
mind  only  oould  apprehend,  and  the  principle  of  obe- 
dience being  placed  in  the'will.  The  appeal  in  both 
was  made  to  the  inward  roan.  "  Through  faith  we 
understsmd  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word 
of  God ;  so  that  things  which  were  seen  were  not 
made  of  things  which  do  appear.**  {The  solution  of 
Phenomena  can  never  he  derived  from  Phenomena.) 
Upon  this  ground,  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (chap,  xi.)  is  not  less  philosophical  than  elo- 
quent The  aim,  the  method  throughout  was,  in  the 
first  place,  to  awaken,  to  cultivate,  and  to  mature  the 
truly  human  in  human  nature,  in  and  through  itself, 
or  as  independently  as  possible  of  the  notices  derived  ' 
from  sense,  and  of  the  motives  that  had  reference  to  | 
the  sensations ;  till  the  time  should  arrive  when  the 
•eoNS  themselves  might  be  allo^ved  to  present  sym-  ' 
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bob  and  attestations  of  truths,  learnt  ^viooriy  from 
deeper  and  inner  sources.  Thus  the  first  period  of 
the  education  of  our  race  was  evidently  assigned  to 
the  cultivation  of  humanity  itself;  or  of  that  in  man, 
which  of  all  known  embodied  creatures  he. alone 
possesses,  the  pure  reason,  as  designed  to  regulate 
the  will.  And  by  what  method  was  this  done? 
FirBt,  by  the  excitement  of  the  idea  of  their  Creator 
as  a  spirit,  of  an  u2ea  which  they  were  Jitrictly  forbid- 
den to  realize  to  themselves  under  any  image;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  injunction  of  obedience  to  the  will 
of  a  super-eensual  Being.  Nor  did  the  method  stop 
here.  For,  onle«  we  are  equally  to  contradict  Moses 
and  the  New  Testament,  in  oompliment  to  the  para- 
dox of  a  Warhtivten,  the  reuxsrda  of  their  obedience 
were  placed  at  a  distance.  For  the  time  present 
Ihey  equally  with  us  were  to  "  enduref^AS  seeinq  him 
WHO  IS  INVISIBLE."  Their  bodies  they  were  taught 
to  consider  as  fleshly  tents,  which  as  pilgrims  they 
were  bound  to  pitch  wherever  the  invisible  Director 
of  their  route  should  appoint,  however  barren  or 
thorny  the  spot  might  appear.  **  Few  and  evil  have 
the  days  of  the  yean  of  my  life  been,"  says  the  aged 
Israel.  But  that  life  was  but  **  his  pilgrimage ;  and 
he  trusted  in  the  promises.** 

Thus  were  the  very  first  lessons  in  the  IMvine 
School  assigned  to  the  cultivation  of  the  reason  and 
of  the  will :  or  rather  of  both  as  united  in  Faith. 
The  common  and  ultimate,  object  of  the  will  and  of 
the  reason  was  purely  ipintnoA  and  to  be  present  in 
the  mind  of  the  disciple  —  /tivov  h  iSi^  /«7^a/i9 
ii&u\lK&s  t.  e,  in  the  idea  abne,  and  never  as  an 
image  or  imagination.  The  means  loo,  bf  which  the 
idea  was  to  be  excited,  as  well  as  the  symbols  by 
which  it  was  to  be  communicated,  were  to  be,  as  ftr 
as  passible,  intellectuaL 

Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  wilfully  chose  a  mode 
opposite  to  this  method,  who  determined  to  shape 
their  convictions  and  deduce  their  knowledge  from 
without,  by  exclusive  observation  of  outward  and 
sensible  things  as  the  only  realities,  became,  it  ap* 
pears,  rapidly  civilized!  They  built  citiea,  invented 
musical  instruments,  were  artificers  in  brass  and  in 
iron,  and  refined  on  the  means  of  sensual  gratification 
and  the  oonveniencies  of  c/turtly  intercoune.  They 
became  the  great  masters  of  the  agreeable,  which 
fraternized  readily  with  cruelty  and  rapacity :  these 
being,  indeed,  but  alternaie  moods  of  the  same  sen- 
sual selfishnesB.  Thus,  both  before  and  after  the 
flood,  the  vicious  of  mankind  receded  from  all  true 
cultivation,  as  they  hurried  towards  civilization. 
Finally,  as  it  v.as  not  in  their  power  to  make  them- 
selves wholly  beasts,  or  to  remain  without  a  sem- 
blance of  religion ;  and  yet  continuing  faithful  to 
their  original  maxim,  and  determined  to  receive 
nothing  as  true,  but  what  they  derived,  or  believed 
themselves  to  derive,  from  tlicir  senses,  or  (in  m9dern 
phrase)  what  they  could  prove  a  posteriori^ — thoy  be- 
came idolaters  of  the  Hcavenf)  and  the  material 
elements.  From  the  liarmony  of  operation  they  con- 
cluded a  certain  unity  of  nature  and  design,  but 
were  incapable  of  fiixling  in  the  facts  any  proof  of 
a  unity  of  person.  They  did  not,  in  thiB  respect, 
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pretend  tojhid  what  they  must  thenwelvet  have  fint 
aHamed.  Having  thrown  away  the  cluftMa,  which 
had  grown  in  the  vineyard  of  revelation,  Ihey  could 
DoU-aa  later  reaaoneie,  by  being  bom  in  a  Chiiitian 
country,  have  been  enabled  to  do— hang  the  grapes 
on  thoTOi,  and  then  pluck  them  as  the  native  growth 
of  the  buehea.  But  the  men  of  Kaje,  of  the  patri- 
archal times,  neglecting  reason  and  having  rejected 
^Ih,  adopted  what  the  facts  seemed  to  involve  and 
the  roost  obvious  analogies  to  suggest  They  ac- 
knowledged a  whole  bee4uve  of  natural  Gods ;  but 
while  Ihey  were  employed  in  building  a  temple* 
consecrated  to  the  material  Heavens,  it  pleased  divine 
wisdom  to  send  on  them  a  confunon  of  lip,  accom- 
panied with  the  usual  embittemient  of  controversy, 
where  all  parties  are  in  the  wrong,  and  the  grounds 
of  the  quairel  are  equally  plausible  on  all  sides. 
As  the  modes  of  error  are  endless,  the  hundred 
iiRns  of  Pelytheism  had  each  its  group  of  partisana, 
who.  hostile  or  alienated,  henceforward  fbnned  seve- 
ral tribes  kept  aloof  from  each  other  by  their  ambi- 
tions  leaden.  Hence  arose,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
centuries,  the  diversity  of  languages,  which  has 
sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  miraculous 
event  that  was  indeed  its  fint  and  principal,  though 
remote,  cause. 

Following  next,  and  as  the  representative  of  the 
jronth  and  approaching  manhood  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, we  have  ancient  Greece,  from  Orpheus,  Linus, 
MusBus,  and  the  other  mjrthological  bards,  or  perhaps 
the  brotherhoods  impersonated  under  those  names,  to 
the  time  when  the  republics  lost  their  independence, 
and  their  learned  men  sunk  into  copyists  and  com- 
mentaton  of  the  works  of  their  forefathen.  That  we 
include  these  as  educated  under  a  distinct  providen- 
tial, though  not  miraculous,  dispensation,  will  sur- 
prise no  one,  who  reflects  that  in  whatever  has  a  per- 
manent operation  on  the  destinies  and  intellectual 
condition  of  mankind  at  large— rthat  in  all  which  has 
been  manifestly  employed  as  a  co-agent  in  the  mighti- 
est revolution  of  the  moral  world,  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  man- 
kind, the  resloratbn  of  Philosophy,  Science,  and  the 
ingenious  Arts— it  wore  irreligion  not  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  divine  Providence.  The  periods,  too, 
join  on  to  each  other.  The  earliest  Greeks  took  up 
the  religious  and  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  {  and 
the  schools  of  the  Prophets  were,  however  pn^ally 
and  imperfectly,  represented  by  the  mysteries,  derived 


*W6  are  far  ftom  bdns  HutcbinMniam,  nor  have  we 
fonnd  ranch  to  reapeet  in  the  twelVe  voloiaei  of  Hutchittsoo'i 
works,  either  as  biblical  commeot  or  natural  philoeophy  : 
thoagb  we  five  him  credit  for  orthodoxy  and  irood  intentiom. 
But  hif  interpretation  of  the  fint  nine  verses  of  Genesis  xi. 
seems  not  onlr  rational  in  itself,  and  eonsistont  with  after  ac- 
counts of  the  sacred  historian,  but  proved  to  be  the  literal 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  text.  His  explanation  ef  the  cherubim 
is  pleasing  and  plausible  :  we  dare  not  say  more.  Those  who 
would  wish  to  learn  the  most  important  points  of  the  Hutoh- 
insosiaa  doctrine  in  the  most  favorabie  form,  and  in  the 
skorteM  potsiUe  space,  we  can  refer  to  Duncan  Forbes*s 
Letter  to  a  bishop.  If  our  own  judffmont  did  not  withhold 
oor  assent,  we  should  never  be  atkamsd  of  a  conviction 
beU.  professed,  and  advocated  by  so  good,  tod  wise  a  man, 
I  Fofbei. 


through  the  corrupt  channel  of  the 
With  these  secret  schools  of  physiological  tbeokigy 
the  mythical  poets  were  doobdess  in  ooonectioQ:  and 
it  was  these  schools,  which  prevented  Ptoiytbein 
frtND  producing  all  its  natofil  bvbariaaDg  eflecis. 
The  mysteries  and  the  mythical  Hymoa  and  Asans 
shaped  themselves  gradually  into  epic  Poetry  and 
History  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  the  ethical  Trage- 
dy and  Philosophy  on  the  other.  Under  their  procec 
tion,  and  that  of  a  youthfiil  liberty  secretly  coDtralled 
by  a  species  of  internal  Theocracy,  the  Sdeneea  and 
the  sterner  kinds  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  viz.  Architectoie 
and  Statuary,  grew  up  together :  followed,  indeed*  bf 
Painting,  but  a  statuesque  and  austerely  idealized 
painting,  which  did  not  degenerate  into  mere  oopi«a 
of  the  sense,  till  the  process,  for  which  Greece  exni- 
ed,  had  been  completed.  Cantnst  the  rapid  propeas 
and  perfection  of  all  the  producis.  which  owe  their 
existence  and  character  to  the  mind's  own  ads,  intel- 
lectual or  imaginative,  with  the  rudeness  of  their  ap- 
plication to  the  investigation  of  physical  laws  and 
phenomena :  then  contemplating  the  Greeks  (Tpatu 
act  muSss)  as  representing  a  portion  only  of  the 
education  of  man :  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable. 
In  the  education  of  the  mind  of  the  race,  as  in  that 
of  the  individual,  each  diflerent  age  and  parpoae  re- 
quires difierent  objects  and  diflerent  means :  though 
all  dictated  by  the  same  principle,  tending  toward  the 
same  end,  and  forming  consecutive  parts  of  the  same 
method.  But  if  the  scale  taken  be  sufficiently  laige 
to  neutralize  or  render  insignificant  the  distnibiog 
i>rces  of  accident,  the  degree  of  success  is  the  best 
criterion  by  which  to  appreciate  both  the  wisdom  of 
the  general  principle,  and  the  fitness  of  the  paiticnlar 
objects  to  the  given  epoch  or  period.  Now  it  is  a 
fact,  for  the  greater  partof  univeiaal  aeotpcanee,  and 
attested  as  to  the  remainder  by  all  Aat  is  of  highest 
fame  and  authority,  by  the  great,  wise  and  good  dor^ 
ing  a  space  of  at  least  seventeen  centuries — weighed 
against  whom  the  opinions  of  a  few  distinguished  in- 
dividuals, or  the  fashion  of  a  single  age.  lyust  be  heM 
light  in  the  balance.— that  whatever  could  be  educ- 
ed by  the  mind  out  of  its  own  essence,  by  attention 
to  its  own  acts  and  laws  of  action,  or  as  the  pndocts 
of  the  same ;  and  whatever  likewise  could  be  reflect- 
ed from  material  masses  transformed,  as  it  were  into 
mirrors,  the  excellence  of  which  is  to  reve«d,  in  the 
least  possible  degree,  their  own  original  fbrms  and 
natures — all  these,  whether  arts  or  sciences,  the  an- 
cient Greeks  carried  to  an  almost  ideal  perfection : 
while  in  the  application  of  their  skill  and  science  to 
the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  sensible  worid. 
and  the  qualities  and  composition  of  material  con- 
cretes, chemical,  mechanical,  or  organic  their  essa>'s 
were  crude  and  im prosperous,  compared  with  those 
of  the  moderns  during  the  early  morning  of  cAetr 
strength,  and  even  at  the  first  re-ascension  of  the 
light.  But  still  more  striking  will  the  diflerence  ap- 
pear, if  we  contrast  the  physiological  schemes  and 
ftncies  of  the  Greeks  with  Uieir  own  discoveries  in 
the  region  of  the  pure  intellect,  and  with  their  still 
unrivalled  success  in  arts  of  imaginauon.  In  the 
aversion  of  their  great  men  from  any  pracUoal  use  nf 
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their  philosophic  discoveries,  as  in  the  well-knowD 
instance  of  Archimedes,  "  the  soul  of  the  world"  was 
at  work ;  and  the  few  exceptiona  were  but  ae  a  rush 
of  billows  driven  shoreward  by  some  chance  gust  be- 
fore the  hour  of  tide, instantly  retracted,  and  leaving 
the  sands  bare  and  soandlass  long  after  the  momen^ 
ary  glitter  had  been  lost  in  evaporation. 

The  third  period,  that  of  the  Romans,  was  devoted 
to  the  preparations  lor  preserving,  propagating,  and 
realizing  the  labors  of  the  preceding ;  to  war,  empire, 
law .'  To  this  we  may  refer  the  defect  of  all  origin- 
ality in  the  Latin  poets  and  philosophers,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  predilection  of  the  Ro- 
mans for  astrology,  magic,  divination,  in  all  its  forms. 
It  was  the  Roman  instinct  to  appropriate  by  conquest 
and  to  give  fixture  by  legislation.  And  it  was  the 
bewilderment  and  prematurity,  of  the  same  instinct 
which  restlessly  impelled  them  to  materialize  the 
ideas  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  to  render  them 
practical  by  superstitious  uws. 

.Thus  the  Hebrews  may  be  regarded  as  the  fixed 
mid  point  of  the  living  line,  toward  which  the 
Greeks  as  the  idetd  pole,  and  the  Romans  as  the  ma- 
terial, were  ever  approximating;  till  the  coincidence 
and  final  aynthesis  took  place  in  Chriatianity,  of 
which  the  Bible  is  the  law,  an^  Christendom  the 
phenomenon.  So  little  confirmation  fix>m  Histoiy, 
from  the  process  of  education  planned  and  conducted 
by  unerring^  ''rovidence,  do  those  theorists  receive, 
who  vroold  at  least  begin  (too  many,  alas !  both  be- 
gin and  end)  with  the  ofcgects  of  the  senses ;  as  if  na- 
ture herself  had  not  abundantly  performed  this  part 
of  the  task,  by  continuous,  irresistible  enforcements 
of  attention  to  her  presence,  to  the  direct  beholding, 
to  the  apprehension  and  observation,  of  the  objects 
that  8timula|e  Ifae  senses !  as  if  the  cultivation  of  the 
mental  powers,  by  methodical  exercise  of  their  own 
forces,  were  not  the  securest  means  of  forming  the 
true  oorrespondeats  to  them  in  the  functions  of  com- 
parison, judgment,  and  interpretation. 


ESSAY  XI. 


Sapimns  sniino,  fhiimor  aaima: 
bilia. — L.  ACCII,  B'ogntnUa, 


iflstde- 


As  there  are  two  wants  ooDBatora]  to  men,  so 
are  there  two  main  directions  of  human  activity,  per- 
vading in  modem  times  the  whole  civilized  world ; 
and  constituting  and  sustaining  that  nationality  which 
yet  it  is  their  tendency,  and  more  or  less,  their  effect 
to  transcend  and  to  moderate— Trade  and  Literaiura 
These  were  they,  which,  after  the  dismemberment 
of  the  old  Roman  world,  gradually  reduced  the  con- 
queroni  and  the  conquered  at  once  into  several  na- 
tions and  a  common  Christendom.  The  natural  law 
of  increase  and  the  instincts  of  family  may  produce 
tribes,  and  under  rare  and  peculiar  drcuraatances, 
settlements  and  neighborhoods:  and  conquest  may 
form  empires.  But  without  trade  and  literature,  mu- 
Vv 


•  tually  commingled,  there  can  be  no  nation ;  without 
commerce  and  science,  no  bond  of  nations.  As  the 
one  hath  for  its  object  the  wants  of  the  body,  real  or 
artificial,  the  desires  for  which  are  for  the  greater 
part,  nay,  as  &r  as  respects  the  origination  of  trade 
and  commerce,  aUogetker  excited  from  without;  so 
the  other  has  for  its  origin,  as  well  as  for  its  object, 
the  wants  of  the  mind,  the  gratifidition  of  which  is  a 
natural  and  necessaiy  condition  of  iU  growth  and 
sanity.  And  the  man  (or  the  nation,  considered  ac- 
cording to  its  predominant  character  as  one  man) 
may  be  regarded  under  these  circumstances,  as  act- 
ing in  two  forms  of  method,  inseparably  co-existent, 
yet  producing  very  different  effects  according  as  one 
or  the  other  obtains  the  primacy.*  As  is  the  rank  as- 
signed to  each  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  go- 
verning classes,  and  according  to  its  prevalence  in 
forming  the  foundation  of  their  public  habits  and 
opinions,  so  will  be  the  outward  and  inward  lifo  of 
the  people  at  large ;  such  will  the  nation  be.  In 
tracing  the  epochs,  and  alternations  of  their  relative 
sovereignty  or  subjection,  consists  the  Philosophy 
of  History.  In  the  power  of  distinguishing  and  ap- 
preciating their  several  results  consists  the  historic 
SxNSK.  And  that  under  the  ascendency  of  the  men- 
tal and  moral  character  the  commensal  relations  may 
thrive  to  the  utmost  denraJblU  point,  while  the  reverse 
is  ruinous  to  both,  and  sooner  or  hiter  efiectuatee  the 
fall  or  debasement  of  the  country  iiself— this  is  the 
richest  truth  obtained  for  mankind  by  historic  Rx- 
8SAACH ;  though  unhappily  it  is  the  truth,  to  which 
a  rich  and  commercial  nation  listens  with  most  re- 
luctance and  receives  with  least  faith.  Where  the 
brain  and  the  immediate  conductors  of  its  influence 
remain  healthy  and  vigorous,  the  defects  and  diwases 
of  the  eye  will  most  often  admit  either  of  a  cure  or  a 
substitute.  And  so  is  it  with  the  outward  prosperity 
of  a  state,  where  the  vxU-being  of  the  people  ] 
ses  the  primacy  in  the  aims  of  the  governing  < 
and  in  the  public  feeling.  But  what  avails  the  pe^ 
feet  state  of  the  eye, 

Tbo'  elear 
To  outward  view  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

where  the  optic  nerve  is  paralyzed  by  a  pressure  on 
the  brain  ?  And  even  so  is  it  not  only  with  the  well- 
being,  but  ultimately  with  the  prosperity  of  a  people, 
where  the  former  is  considered  (if  it  be  considered 
at  all)  as  subordinate  and  sepondary  to  wealth  and 
revenue. 

In  the  pursuits  of  commerce  the  man  is  called  into 
action  from  without,  in  order  to  appropriate  the  out- 
ward world,  as  far  as  he  can  bring  it  within  his  reach, 
to  the  purposes  of  his  senaes  and  sensual  nature.  His 
ultimate  end  is— appearance  and  enjoyment.  Where 
on  the  other  hand  the  nurture  and  evolution  of  hu- 
manity is  the  final  aim,  there  will  soon  be  seen  a  gen- 
eral tendency  toward,  an  earnest  seeking  after,  some 
ground  common  to  the  world  and  to  roan,  therein  to 
find  the  one  principle  of  permanence  and  identity,  the 


*  The  leDwa.  (be  memorj,  and  the  uodentandiDS  (L  e.  the 
nteotive,  r^ecUve,  and  judicial  functions  of  his  mind)  bsiag 
oonuDon  to  both  methods. 
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rock  of  strength  and  refuge,  to  which  the  eoul  may 
cling  amid  the  fleeting  serge-like  objecta  of  the  senses. 
Disturbed  as  by  the  obscure  quickening  of  an  inward 
birih;  made  restless  by  swarming  thoughts,  that,  like 
beea  when  they  first  hiiba  the  queen  and  mother  of 
the  hive,  with  vain  discursion  seek  each  in  the  other 
what  is  the  common  need  of  ail ;  man  sallies  forth 
into  nature — in  nature,  as  in  the  shadows  and  reflec- 
tions of  a  clear  river,  to  discover  the  originals  of  the 
forms  presented  to  him  in  his  own  intellect  Over 
these  shadows,  as  ii*  they  were  the  substantial  pow- 
ers and  presiding  spirits  of  the  stream,  Narciasus-like, 
he  hangs  delighted :  till  finding  no  where  a  represen- 
tative of  that  free  agency  which  yet  is  a  faO,  of  im- 
mediate oonsciouenoss  sanctioned  and  made  fearfhily 
significant  by  his  prophetic  ccnmience,  he  learns  at 
last  that  what  he  feeks  he  has  left  behind  and  but 
lengthens  the  distance  as  he  prolongs  the  search.  Un- 
der the  tutorage  of  scientific  analysis,  haply  fint 
given  to  him  by  express  revelation  (e  coelo  descendit, 
rriaei  ZEATTON)  be  separates  the  relaUona  that 
are  wholly  the  creatures  of  his  own  abstracting  and 
comparing  intellect,  and  at  once  discovers  and  recoils 
from  the  discovery,  that  the  radiltf,  the  objective  truth, 
of  the  objects  he  has  been  adoring,  derives  its  whole 
and  sole  evidence  from  an  obscure  sensation,  which 
he  'w  alike  unable  to  resist  or  to  comprehend,  which 
compels  him  to  contemplate  as  without  and  independ- 
ent of  himself  what  yet  he  could  not  oontempUte  at 
all,  were  it  not  a  modification  of  his  own  being. 

Earth  filli  her  lap  with  plcuuret  of  her  own ; 
Yearninica  i^he  hath  id  hot  own  nalunl  kind. 
And,  even  with  M>inothinfr  of  a  Mother's  mind 
And  no  unworthf  aim. 
The  homely  Nune  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  Foster-child,  her  Inmate  Man, 

Forgot  the  gkiriea  he  hath  known. 
And  that  imporial  palace  whence  bo  came. 


O  joy !  that  in  our  embers 
U  something  that  dqtb  live. 
That  nature  yet  remembeis 
What  waa  so  fugitive ! 

The  thought  of  our  paat  yeara  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpottial  benedtctiona:  not  indeed 
For  that  which  ii  most  worthy  to  be  blest; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest. 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his  breast  ? 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise. 

But  fur  those  obstiiiiite  quostiontngs 

Of  sense  and  outward  things, 

Fftlliags  from  ns,  vanisbings ; 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised* 
High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal  Nature 
Dkl  tremble  like  a  guilty  Thing  surprised ! 

But  for  those  first  affections, 

Those  shadowy  recollections. 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day. 
Are  yet  a  master  Ught  of  all  our  seeing; 

Uphold  us— cherish— «nd  havo  power  to  aaake 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence :  truths  that  wake. 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlcssness,  nor  mad  endeavor. 

Nor  Man  nor  Boy. 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 


Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy ! 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather. 
Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Oar  sools  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither; 
Can  in  a  moment  travnl  thither— 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  wal*s  rolling  evermore. 

woRDflwoirrH.' 

Long  indeed  will  man  strive  to  satisfy  the  inward 
querist  with  the  phrase,  laws  of  nature.  Bat  tboueh 
the  individtial  may  rest  content  with  the  seemly  met- 
aphor, the  race  cannot  If  a  law  of  nature  be  a  mere 
genera lizntion.  it  is  included  in  the  above  as  an  act 
of  the  mind.  But  if  it  be  other  and  more,  and  yet 
manifestable  only  in  and  to  an  intelligent  spirit,  it 
must  in  act  and  substance  be  itself  spiritual :  for 
things  utterly  heterogeneous  can  have  no  interonn- 
munion.  In  order  therefore  to  the  recognition  of 
himself  in  nature,  man  must  first  learn  to  comprebecd 
nature  in  himself,  and  its  laws  in  the  ground  of  his 
own  existence.  Then  only  can  he  reduce  Fhename- 
na  to  Principles — then  only  will  he  have  achieved 
the  UETiiOD,  the  self-unravelling  clue,  which  akne 
can  securely  guide  him  to  the  conquest  of  the  ibmer 
— when  he  has  discovered  in  the  basis  of  their  unkxi 
the  necessity  of  their  difllerences ;  in  the  principle  of 
their  continuance  the  solution  of  their  changea  Ii  is 
the  idea  of  the  common  centre,  of  the  universal  law. 
by  which  all  power  manifests  itself  in  opposite  yet 
interdependent  forcea  (17  yap  AYA2  aa  rapa  Mevai^c 
Ka^rai^  Kai  vocpais  a^pairra  ropais)  that  enlightening 
inquiry,  multiplying  experiment,  and  at  once  inspir- 
ing humility  and  perseverance,  will  lead  him  to  com- 
prehend gradually  and  progressively  the  relatjon  of 
each  to  the  other,  of  each  to  all,  and  of  all  to  each. 

Such  is  the  second  of  the  two  possible  directions  in 
which  the  activity  of  man  propels  ilgelfii  and  either 
in  one  or  other  of  theee  chamiela-^r  in  some  one  of 
the  rivulets  which  notwithstanding  their  occasioctal 
reflnence  (and  though,  ns  in  euccessire  scheraatisRss 
of  Becher,  Sbihl,  and  Lavoisier,  the  varying  stream 
may  ibr  a  time  appear  to  comprehend  and  inisle  some 
particular  department  of  knowledge  which  even  then 
it  only  peninsulatee)  are  yet  flowing  towards  this  raid 
channel,  and  will  ultimately  fiiH  into  it-— all  inleBed' 
vol  METHOD  has  its  bed,  its  banks,  tmd  its  line  of  pro- 
gression.   For  be  it  not  forgotten,  that  this  discourse 


*  During  my  residence  in  Rome  I  had  the  pipamre  of  icrit- 
ing  this  sublime  ode  to  the  illustrious  Baron  Von  Humbokit. 
then  the  Pniasian  minister  at  the  papal  court,  and  now  at  tbe 
court  of  St.  James.  By  those  who  knew  and  honored  botli 
the  brothers,  (be  talents  of  the  ptonipoteoliary  were  held  equal 
to  those  of  the  scinntiflc  traveller,  bis  jodgRieat  noperior.  I 
can  only  say,  that  I  know  few  Bnglishmeo.  whom  I  oooU 
compare  with  him  in  tbe  extensive  knowledge  and  just  apprr- 
ciation  of  English  literature  and  its  various  epochs.  He  lis- 
tened to  the  ode  with  evident  delight,  and  as  evidently  not 
without  surprise,  and  at  the  close  of  the  recUatioo  exelanned. 
**  And  is  this  tbe  work  of  a  living  English  poet  ?  I  shocV] 
have  attributed  it  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  not  that  I  rocoltert 
any  writer,  whose  style  it  resemb^ :  but  rather  with  wnodr  , 
that  so  great  and  original  a  poet  should  have  escaped  my  n:-  ' 
tiee.'*— Often  aa  I  repeat  passages  from  it  to  myaa^  1  nour 
to  the  words  of  DatiU: 

Canaon !  10  eredo,  che  saranno  radi 
Che  tua  ragione  bene  iniendersnno : 
Tanto  tor  sei  faiiooso  ed  alto. 
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ii  oontetd  lo  the  evoliitiQM  and  onkMioance  of  know- 
ledge, as  iH-Mciibed  t^  the  coaetitalkMi  of  the  himut 
ioteUeci  Whtedwer  there  be  •  oonespondeot  raality, 
whether  the  Knowing  or  the  Mind  has  its  conektive 
in  the  Being  of  Naiure.  doubte  may  be  felt  Never 
to  have  felt  them,  mould  indeed  betray  an  unoen- 
teious  unbelieC  which  traeed  to  its  extreme  roots  will 
be  seen  grounded  in  a  latent  diabeUe£  How  should 
it  not  be  so?  if  to  conquer  these  doubts,  and  out  of 
the  coofivwd  multipUcity  of  seeing  with  which  "  the 
iilms  of  cocruftion"  bewilder  as,  and  out  of  the  un- 
substantial shows  of  existence,  which,  like  the  aha- 
dow  of  an  eclipse,  or  the  chasms  in  the  aim's  atmo- 
sphere, are  but  negaiions  of  sight,  to  attain  that  sui- 
gtene9s  qf  eyty  with  which  **  Ute  whole  body  ahaU  be 
full  of  light"  be  Ihe  purpose,  the  means,  and  the  end 
of  our  probntioB,  the  uethod  wliich  is  '*  profitable  to 
all  things,  and  hath  the  promise  in  this  life  and  in  the 
life  to  coBie !"  Imagine  the  unlettered  African,  or 
rude  yet  musing  Indian,  poring  ever  an  illumined 
manuBoript  of  the  inspired  volume,  with  the  vague 
yet  deep  impression  that  his  iates  and  fortunes  are  in 
some  unknown  manner  connected  with  its  contents. 
Every  tint,  every  group  of  characters  has  its  several 
dream. .  Say  that  after  long  and  disntisfying  toils,  he 
begins  to  sort,  first  the  paragraphs  that  appear  to  re- 
semble each  other,  then  the  lines,  the  worda-may, 
that  he  baa  at  length  discovered  that  the  whoto  is 
lamed  by  the  recurrence  and  interchanges  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  cyphers,  letters,  marks,  and  points, 
which,  however,  in  the  very  height  and  utmost  per- 
fection of  his  attainment,  he  makes  twenty  feld  moie 
numerous  Uian  they  are,  by  olaaring  every  diflerent 
fbirm  of  the  same  character,  intentional  or  acddenlal, 
as  a  sepaiate  element  And  the  whole  is  withovt 
aoul  or  subsmnce,  a  talisman  of  snpemlitiMi,  a  mock- 
ery of  science «  or  employed  perhaps  at  last  to  feather 
the  arrows  of  death,  or  to  shine  and  flutter  amid  the 
plumea  of  savage  vanity.  The  poor  Indian  too  tndy 
represents  the  state  of  leaisied  and  systematie  igno- 
ranoe — arrangement  guided  by  the  light  of  ne  lead- 
ing idea,  mere  ordeKiness  without  BiETifon! 

But  see !  the  friendly  missionary  arrives.  He  ei- 
plains  ID  him  the  nature  of  written  words,  translates 
them  for  him  into  his  native  sounds,  and  Ihence  into 
Ibe  thoughts  of  his  heart  —  how  many  of  these 
thoughiB  then  first  evolved  into  tonsciousneas,  which 
yet  the  awakening  disciple  receives,  and  not  as 
alieBf !  Henceforward,  the  book  is  unsealed  for  htm ; 
the  depth  is  opened  out;  he  communes  with  the 
spirit  of  the  volume  as  a  living  oracle.  The  woids 
become  transparent,  and  he  sees  them  aa  though  he 
aaw  them  not. 

We  have  thus  delineated  the  two  great  directions 
of  nun  and  society  with  their  several  ol^ts  and 
ends.  Concerning  the  oonditions  and  principles  of 
method  appertaining  to  eachr  we  have  affirmed  (for 
the  lacts  hitherto  adduced  have  been  rather  for  illoa- 
tration  than  for  evidence,  to  make  our  position  dis- 
tinctly understood  rather  than  to  enforce  the  convic- 
tion of  its  truth)  that  in  both  there  most  be  a  mental 
antecedent;  but  that  in  the  one  it  may  be  an  image 
or  oonoeptioa  reoeived  through  the  senses,  and  ori- 


ginatii^p  from  without,  the  inspiriting  passion  or  de- 
sire being  alone  the  immediate  and  proper  offipring 
of  the  mind ;  while  in  the  other  the  initiative  thought, 
the  intellectual  seed,  most  have  its  birth-place  within, 
whatever  excitement  from  without  may  be  necessary 
for  its  germination.  Will  the  soul  thus  awakened 
neglect  or  undervalue  the  outward  and  conditional 
causes  of  her  growth  7  For  rather,  might  we  dare 
borrow  a  wild  fancy  fixim  the  Mantuan  bard,  or  the 
poet  of  Amo,  will  it  be  with  her,  as  if  a  stem  or 
trunk,  suddenly  endued  with  sense  and  reflection, 
should  contemplate  its  green  shoots,  their  leaflets  and 
budding  bloesoms,  wondered  at  as  then  first  noticed, 
but  welcomed  nevertheleBB  as  its  own  growth :  while 
3^1  with  andiminished  gratitude,  and  a  deepened 
sense  of  dependency,  it  would  bless  the  dews  and 
the  sanshine  from  without,  deprived  of  the  awaken- 
ing and  fostering  excitement  of  which,  its  own  pro- 
ductivity would  have  remained  for  ever  hidden  from 
itself,  or  felt  only  as  the  obscure  trouble  of  a  baffled 
instinct 

Hast  thou  ever  raised  thy  mind  to  the  consideration 
of  ExisTXNCE,  in  and  by  itself,  as  the  mere  act  of 
existfog  7  Hast  thou  ever  said  to  thyself  thought- 
fully, IT  ib!  heedless  in  that  moment,  whether  it 
were  a  man  before  thee,  or  a  flower,  or  a  grain  of 
sand  ?  Without  reference,  in  short  to  this  or  that  par- 
ticular mode  or  form  of  existence?  If  thou  hast 
indeed  attained  to  this,  thou  wilt  have  felt  the  pre- 
sence of  a  mystery,  which  must  have  fixed  thy  spirit 
in  awe  and  wonder.  The  very  words.  There  is 
nothing!  or.  There  was  a  time,  when  there  waa 
nothing !  are  se&Aooatmdictoiy.  l^ere  is  that  wthin 
us  which  repels  the  proposition  with  as  fiiU  and  in- 
stantaneoos  light  as  if  it  bore  evidence  against  the 
fact  in  the  jight  of  its  own  eternity. 

Mot  TO  B£:.  then,  is  impossible ;  TO  BE,  iaeom- 
preheimhle.  If  thou  haitt  maatered  this  intuition  of 
ahsolote  existence,  thoa  wilt  have  learnt  likewise, 
that  it  was  this,  and  no  other,  which  in  the  earlier 
ages  seized  the  nobler  minds,  the  elect  among  men, 
with  a  sort  of  sacred  horror.  This  it  was  which  first 
caused  them  to  feel  within  themselves  a  soasething 
inef&bly  greater  than  their  own  individual  nature. 
It  was  this  which,  laising  them  aloft,  and  pngectiag 
them  to  aa  ideal  distance  from  themselves,  prepared 
them  to  become  the  lights  and  awakening  voices  of 
other  men,  the  foundeia  of  law  and  rsligian,  the 
educators  and  foster-gods  of  mankind.  The  power, 
which  evolved  this  idea  of  Bring,  Bkino  in  its  ea- 
sence,  Beino  limitless,  comprehending  its  own  limils 
in  its  dilatation,  and  condensing  itself  into  its  own 
apparent  mounds — how  shall  we  name  it  ?  The  idea 
itself,  which  like  a  mighty  billow  at  once  overwhelms 
and  bears  alofl — what  is  it?  Whence  did  it  come? 
In  vain  would  we  derive  it  from  the  organs  of  sense: 
fbr  these  supply  only  surfaces,  undulations,  phantoms ! 
In  vain  from  the  instruments  of  sensation :  for  these 
furnish  only  the  chaos,  the  shapeU^ss  elements  uf 
sense !  And  least  of  all  may  we  hope  to  find  its 
origin,  or  sufHcient  cause,  in  the  moulds  and  mechan- 
ism of  the  UNDERSTANDING,  the  wholo  purport  and 
functions  of  which  consist  in  indivkJualintioB,  hi 
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oQtlinei  and  diffisreneinga  by  quantity,  quality  and 
relation.  It  were  wiwr  to  seek  rabttance  in  ahadow, 
than  abnlute  fulneas  in  mere  negation. 

We  have  asked  then  for  its  birth-place  in  all  that 
comtitatefl  oar  relative  individoality,  in  all  that  each 
man  calls  exclusively  himself.  It  is  an  alien  of 
which  they  know  not:  and  for  them  the  queetion 
is  purposelesi,  and  the  very  words  that  convey  it  are 
as  sounds  in  an  unknown  language,  or  as  the  vision 
of  heaven  and  earth  expanded  by  the  rising  sun, 
which  falls  but  as  warmth  on  the  eye-lids  of  the 
blind.  To  no  class  of  phenomena  or  particulars  can 
it  be  referred,  itself  being  none :  therefore,  to  no 
fiusulty  by  which  these  afone  are  apprehended.  As 
little  dare  we  refer  it  to  any  form  of  abstraction  or 
generalization :  for  it  has  neither  co-ordinate  or  anal- 
Qgon !  it  has  absolutely  one,  and  that  it  u,  and 
affirms  itself  to  be,  is  its  only  predicate.  And  yet  this 
power  nevertheless,  is !  In  eminence  of  Being  it  IS ! 
And  he  for  whom  it  manifests  itself  in  its  adequate 
idea,  dare  as  tittle  arrogate  it  to  himself  as  his  own, 
can  as  little  appropriate  it  either  totally  or  by  parti- 
tion, as  he  can  claim  ownership  in  the  breathing  air,  or 
make  an  enclosure  in  the  cope  of  heaven.*  He  bears 
witness  of  it  to  his  own  mind,  even  as  he  describes 
life  and  light :  and,  with  the  silence  of  light,  it  de- 
scribes itself  and  dwells  in  us  only  as  for  as  we  dwell 
in  iL  The  truths  which  it  manifests  are  such  as  it 
akme  can  manifest,  and  in  all  truth  it  manifests  itself 
By  what  name  then  canst  thou  call  a  truth  so  mani- 
fested? Is  it  not  REVELATION  ?  Ask  thysolf  whether 
tbou  canst  attach  to  that  latter  word  any  consistent 
meaning  not  included  in  the  idea  of  the  former. 
And  the  manifesting  power,  the  source  and  the  cor- 
relative of  the  idea  thus  manifested— is  it  not  GOD? 
Either  thou  knowest  it  to  be  GOD,  or  thou  hast  called 
an  idol  by  that  awful  name !  Therefore  in  the  most 
appropriate,  no  lees  than  in  the  highest,  sense  of  the 
word  were  the  earliest  teachers  of  humanity  in^jrind. 
They  alone  were  the  true  seen  of  GOD,  and  there- 
fore prophets  of  the  human  race. 

Look  round  you,  and  you  behold  every  where  an 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Meditate  on  the  nature 
of  a  Being  whose  ideas  are  creative,  and  consequent- 
ly more  real,  more  substantial  than  the  things  that, 
at  the  height  of  their  ereaturdy  state,  are  but  their 
dim  reflexes  :t  and  the  intuitive  conviction  will 
arae  that  in  such  a  Being  there  could  exist  no  motive 

•See  p.  11-19  of  the  Appandiz  to  the  $tst«tnM't  Maat- 
««2;  sad  p.  47-A  of  the  eeeoDd  /.oy-SansM. 

t  If  we  iMf  not  rather  renmble  tiieai  to  die  resttrgent 
sriMB,  wUh  wfaieh  (aooordios  to  the  tales  of  the  later  al- 
ehasiiiti)  the  eabettatial  fomw  of  bird  sad  flower  made  tfaeoi- 
selves  Tirible. 

Aad  let  BM  be  penaitted  to  add,  fai  eepeeial  refbraaoe  to  this 
panage,  a  pnmonition  quoted  from  the  nme  work  (Zoross- 
tri  Oraeola.  FrandMsi  Patrieii) 

'A  Np0s  Xfyci,  T(f  vodvvrt  iii  vn  Xiyu. 

Of  the  flower  apparitioM  eo  tolemnljr  effinned  hj  Sir  K. 
Digb7.  Kercher.  HelmonL  &e.  lee  a  full  and  meet  iateresting 
eeeooot  in  Bootbey^s  Omnlaoa,  with  a  probable  lolation  of 
•MsahesBiealmsnral. 


to  the  creation  of  a  machine  for  its  own  sake ;  tfait 
therefore,  the  material  world  most  have  been  msde 
for  the  sake  of  man,  at  once  the  higfa-priest  and  re- 
preaentative  of  the  Creator,  as  for  as  he  pailakes  of 
that  reaaon  in  which  the  easenoes  of  all  thiogi  co- 
exist in  all  their  distinctions  yet  as  one  and  indivia- 
ble.  ButIspeakofmaninhiBidea,andaBsabmiiMl 
in  the  divine  hmnanity,  in  whom  God  akme  bved 
the  world. 

If  then  in  all  inferior  thmga,  from  the  grssi  on  Ae 
house-top  to  the  giant  tree  of  the  forest,  to  the  eagl« 
which  builds  in  its  summit,  and  the  elephant  wfaidi 
browses  on  its  branches,  we  behold— first,  a  f1lb>^ 
tion  to  the  univerBal  laws  by  which  each  thin|[  b^ 
longs  to  the  Whole,  as  interpenetrated  by  the  powen 
of  the  Whole ;  and,  secondly  the  intervention  of  par- 
ticular laws  by  which  the  universal  laws  are  ii» 
pended  or  tempered  for  the  weal  and  sustenance  of 
each  particular  class,  and  by  which  each  speciei,  and 
each  individual  of  every  species,  becomes  a  ty^m 
in  and  for  itself,  a  world  of  its  own— if  we  beboU 
this  economy  everywhere  in  the  irratiooal  creatko, 
shall  we  not  hold  it  probable  that  a  similar  tempen- 
meni  of  univeisal  eiid  general  laws  by  an  adequate 
intervention  of  appropriate  agency,  will  have  been 
eflected  for  the  permanent  interest  of  the  oesturB 
destined  to  move  progrearively  towards  that  diviite 
idea  which  we  have  learnt  to  contemplate  as  the  finai 
cause  of  all  creation,  and  the  centre  in  which  all  in 
lines  converge  ? 

To  discover  the  mode  of  intervention  requiate  fcr 
man*s  developement  and  progression,  we  must  aeek 
then  for  some  general  law  by  the  untempered  and 
unoounteracted  action  of  which  both  would  be  pre- 
vented and  endangered.  But  this  we  sball  find  in 
that  law  of  his  undentanding  and  fancy,  by  wbicfa 
he  M  impelled  to  abstract  the  outward  relatiooaof 
matter  and  to  arrange  these  phenomena  in  time  and 
space,  under  the  form  of  causes  and  effects.  And 
this  was  necessary,  as  being  the  condition  under 
which  alone  experience  and  intellectual  growtb  are 
possible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  ssine  law 
he  is  inevitably  tempted  to  miainterpret  a  cooatani 
precedence  into  positive  caosadon,  and  thus  to  break 
and  scatter  the  one  divine  and  invisible  life  of  ostoR 
into  countless  Idohi  of  the  sense;  and  felling  proi- 
tiate  before  lifeless  images,  the  creatarea  of  hia  own 
abstractum,  is  himself  sensnalised,  and  ''^^'^"^ 
slave  to  the  thmgs  of  which  he  waa  formed  ^  **  °* 
conqueror  and  sovereign.  From  the  felieeh  of  >» 
imbruted  African  to  the  soul-debasing  erron  o(  U^ 
proud  ftct-hunting  materially  we  may  trace  the  vfr 
rious  cerenaonials  of  the  same  idolatry,  and  ahall  find 
selfishness,  hate  and  servitude  as  the  rerall>'  i^ 
therefore,  by  the  over*rullng  and  sospenaon  of  tM 
phantom-cause  of  this  supentilion;  if  bf  sepsratwl 
eflleoiB  flom  thair  natural  antecedents;  if  by  pn*^ 
ing  the  phenomena  of  time  (as  fer  as  is  posRbl«}  m 
the  absolute  folms  of  eternity ;  the  noislingo''^ 
rienee  should,  in  the  early  period  of  his  pnpil«g»»^ 
compelled,  by  a  more  impressive  experience,  ^  . 
in  the  invisible  life  alone  for  the  true  cause  «in^ 
visible  Nezua  of  the  thingi  that  are  seen,  W0  "■*" 
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not  demand  the  evidences  of  ordinary  eiperience  lor 
that  which,  if  it  ever  exiatod,  existed  as  its  antitheos 
and  for  its  counteraction.  Was  it  an  appropriate 
mean  to  a  necessary  end  7  Has  it  been  attested  by 
lovers  of  truth ;  has  it  been  believed  by  loven  of 
wisdom?  Do  we  see  throughout  all  nature  the  oc- 
casional intervention  of  particular  agencies  in  coun- 
ter-check of  universal  laws  ?  (And  of  what  other 
definition  is  a  miracle  susceptible  t)  These  are  the 
questions :  and  if  to  these  our  answer  must  be  affirm- 
ative, then  we  too  will  acquiesce  in  the  traditions  of 
humanity,  and  yielding,  as  to  a  high  interest  of  our 
own  being,  will  discipline  ourselves  to  the  reverential 
and  kindly  fiuth,  that  the  guides  and  teachers  of  man- 
kind were  the  hands  of  power,  no  less  than  the  voices 
of  inspiration :  and  little  anxious  concerning  the  par- 
ticular forms  and  circumstances  of  each  manifestation 
we  will  give  an  historic  credence  to  the  historic  fact, 
that  men  sent  by  God  have  oome  with  signs  and 
wonders  on  the  earth. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  in  nature,  as  distinguished 
from  man,  this  intervention  of  particular  laws  is,  or 
with  the  mcrease  of  science  will  be,  resolvable  into 
the  univenial  laws  which  they  had  appeared  to  coun- 
terbalance— we  will  reply :  Even  so  it  may  be  in  the 
case  of  miracles;  but  wisdom  forbids  her  children  to 
antedate  their  knowledge,  or  to  act  and  feel  other* 
wise,  or  further  than  they  know.  But  should  that 
time  arrive,  the  sole  difierence,  that  could  result  from 
such  an  enlargement  of  our  view,  would  be  this :  that 
what  we  now  consider  as  miracles  in  apposition  to 
ordinary  experience,  we  should  then  reverence  with 
a  yet  higher  devotion  as  harmonious  parts  of  one 
great  complex  miracle,  when  the  antithesis  between 
experience  and  belief  would  itself  be  taken  up  into 
the  unity  of  intuitive  reason. 

And  what  purpose  of  philosophy  can  this  acqnie** 
cence  answer  ?  A  gracious  purpose,  a  most  valuable 
end :  if  it  prevent  the  energies  of  philosophy  from 
being  idly  wasted,  by  removing  the  opposition  with- 
out confounding  the  distinction  between  philosophy 
and  iolth.  The  philosopher  will  remain  a  man  in 
sympathy  with  his  fellow  men.  The  head  will  not 
be  disjointed  from  the  heart,  nor  will  specuhitive 
truth  be  alienated  from  practical  wisdom.  And 
vainly  without  the  union  of  both  shall  we  expect  an 
opening  of  the  inward  eye  to  the  gbrious  vision  of 
that  existence  which  admits  of  no  question  out  of  it- 
self, acknowledges  no  predicate  but  the  I  AM  IN 
THAT  I  AM!  eavfitf^ovrss  ^tXoffo^/tcir  pXom- 
^ifmivrc;  5a/i^f/Mv.  In  wonder  (rw  ^av/io^Mv)  says 
Aristotle  doee  philospby  begin :  and  in  attoundmtnt 
(rw  ^a/i/}ecv)  says  Plato,  does  all  true  philoeophy 
Jimth.  As  every  faculty,  with  every  the  minutest 
oi^gan  of  our  nature,  owes  its  whole  reality  and  com- 
prehensibility  to  an  existence  inooroprehensibie  and 
groundless,  because  the  ground  of  all  oomprehension: 
not  without  the  union  of  all  that  is  essential  in  all  the 
functions  of  oar  spirit,  not  without  an  emotion  tran- 
quil from  its  very  intensity,  shall  we  worthily  contem- 
plate in  the  magnitude  and  integrity  of  the  world  that 
life-ebullient  stream  which  breaks  through  every 
momentary  embankment,  again,  indeed,  and  ever- 
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more  to  embank  itself,  but  within  no  banks  to  stag- 
nate or  be  imprisoned. 

But  here  it  behooves  us  to  bear  in  mind,  that  all 
true  reality  has  both  its  ground  and  its  evidence  in 
die  ttiU,  without  which  as  its  complement  science  it- 
self is  but  an  elaborate  game  of  shadows,  begins  in 
abstractions  and  ends  in  perplexity.  For  considered 
merely  intellectually,  individuality,  as  itadividuality, 
is  only  conceivable  as  with  and  in  the  Universal  and 
Iniinite,  neither  before  or  afler  it  No  transition  is 
possible  from  one  to  the  other,  as  from  the  architect 
to  the  house,  or  the  watch  to  its  maker.  The  finite  * 
form  can  neither  be  laid  hold  of,  nor  is  it  any  thing 
of  itself  real,  but  merely  an  apprehension,  a  frame- 
work which  the  human  imagination  forms  by  its  own 
limits,  as  the  foot  measures  itself  on  the  snow;  and 
the  sole  truth  of  which  we  must  again  refer  to  the 
divine  imagination,  in  virtue  of  its  omniformity ;  even 
as  thou  art  capable  of  beholding  the  transparent  air 
as  little  during  the  absence  as  during  the  presence 
of  light,  so  canst  thou  behold  the  finite  things  as  act- 
ually existing  neither  with  nor  without  the  substance. 
Not  without,  for  then  the  forms  cease  to  be,  and  are 
lost  in  night  Not  with  it,  for  it  is  the  light,  the  sub* 
stance  shming  through  it,  which  thou  canst  alone 
really  see. 

The  ground-work,  therefore,  of  all  true  phikwophy 
is  the  full  apprehennon  of  thedifibrence  between  the 
contemplation  of  reason,  namely,  that  intuition  of 
things,  which  arises  when  we  possess  ourselves,  as 
one  with  the  whole,  which  is  substantial  knowledge, 
and  that  which  presents  itself  when  transferring  re>- 
ality  to  the  negations  of  reality,  to  the  ever-varying 
frame-work  of  the  uniform  life,  we  think  of  ourselves 
as  separated  beings,  and  phice  nature  in  antithesis  to 
the  mind,  as  object  to  suttject,  thing  to  thought,  death 
to  life.  This  is  abstract  Knowiii4se,  or  the  science  of 
mere  undecstanding.  By  the  former,  we  know  that 
existence  is  its  own  predicate,  self-affirmation,  the  one 
attribute  in  which  all  others  are  contained,  not  as 
parts,  but  as  monifeetetions.  It  is  an  eternal  and  in- 
finite seif-rejoidng,  self-loving,  with  a  joy  unfeth'>m- 
able,  with  a  love  all  comprehensive.  It  is  absolute; 
and  the  absolute  is  neither  singly  that  which  affirms, 
nor  that  which  is  afiirmed ;  but  the  uientity  and  living 
copula  of  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abstract  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  us  as  finite  beings,  and  which  leads  to  a 
science  of  delusion  then  only,  when  it  would  exist 
for  itself  instead  of  bemg  the  instrument  of  the  fop- 
mer— instead  of  being,  as  it  were,  a  translation  of  the 
living  word  into  a  dead  languoge,  for  the  purposes  of 
memory,  arrangement,  and  general  communication—- 
it  is  by  this  abstract  knowledge  that  the  understand- 
ing distinguishes  the  afibmed  from  the  affirming. 
Well  if  it  distinguish  without  dividing !  Well !  if  by 
distinction  it  add  clearness  to  fulness,  and  prepare  for 
the  intellectual  re-union  of  the  all  in  one,  in  that  eter- 
nal reason  whose  fulness  hath  no  opacity,  whose 
transparency  hath  no  vacuum. 

Thus  we  prefaced  our  inquiry  into  the  Science  of 
Method  with  a  principle  deeper  than  scienoo,  mor« 
certain  than  demonstration.  For  that  the  very  gronndi 
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saith  Aristotle,  is  grouiidle«  or  self-grounded,  is  sn 
identical  proposition.  From  the  inderoooBtrable  flows 
the  sap,  that  circulates  through  every  branch  and 
spray  of  the  deroonstration.  To  this  principle  we 
referred  the  choice  of  the  final  object,  the  control 
over  time— or,  to  comprise  all  in  one,  th^  Msthod  of 
the  will.  From  this  we  started  (or  rather  seemed  lo 
start :  for  it  still  moved  before  us,  as  an  invisible  guar- 
dian and  guide,)  and  it  is  this  whose  le^ppeaianoe 
announces  the  conclusion  of  our  circuit,  and  wel- 
comes us  at  our  goal.  Yea,  (saith  an  enlightened 
physician,)  there  is  but  one  principle,  which  alone  k- 
ooQciles  the  man  with  himself,  with  others  and  with 
the  world ;  which  regulates  all  relations,  tempers  all 
passions,  and  gives  power  to  overcome  or  support  all 
sufiering ;  and  which  is  not  lo  be  shaken  by  aught 
earthly,  for  it  belongs  not  to  the  earth — ^namely,  the 
principle  of  religion,  the  living  and  substaxuial  faith 
*"  which  passeth  all  uaderstandmg^'  as  the  cloud 
piercing  rock,  which  overhangs  the  strong-hold  of 
w^hich  it  had  been  the  quarry  and  remains  the  fbun* 
dation.  This  elevation  of  the  spirit  above  the  sem- 
blances of  custom  and  the  senses  to  a  world  of  spirit, 
this  life  in  the  idea,  even  in  the  supreme  and  godlike, 


which  alone  merits  the  name  of  life,  and  without 
which  our  organic  hie  is  bat  a  state  of  somnamhaliHD-, 
this  it  is  which  afioids  the  sole  sure  anchorage  m  the 
siocm,  and  at  the  same  time  the  eubsiaiitiating  prin- 
ciple of  all  true  wisdom,  the  satiefactory  solution  of 
all  the  ooQtiadictions  of  faoman  nature,  of  the  whofe 
riddle  of  the  world.  This  akjoe  belongs  to  sad 
speaks  intelligibly  to  all  alike,  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant,  if  hut  the  heart  listens.  For  alike  pieMat 
in  all,  it  may  be  awakened,  but  it  cannot  be  giTm 
But  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  it  ia  a  ooit  of  him- 
ledge:  No !  it  is  a  form  of  being,  or  indeed  it  ii  dw 
only  knowledge  that  truly  is,  and  all  other  science  ii 
real  only  as  far  as  it  is  sjrmbolical  of  this.  The  mi> 
terial  universe,  saith  a  Greek  philosopher,  is  but  oae 
vast  eompiex  Mytkob  (i.  e.  symbolical  represents- 
tion:)  and  mythology  the  apex  and  compleffient  of  all 
genuine  physiology.  But  as  this  principle  cannot  be 
implanted  by  the  discipline  of  logic,  so  neither  can  it 
be  excited  or  evolved  by  the  arts  of  riietoric.  For  it 
is  an  immutable  truth,  that  what  coxes  from  tbx 

HEART  THAT  ALONE  GOES  TO  THE  HEART:  WHAT 

raocEEOs  from  a  divine  impulbb  that  the  ood- 

UKE  ALOMB  CAN  AWAKEN. 
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Etissn  a  mmtit  n  qpsado  saiiaaai  panliipsc  sbducsaus,  apod  Moms  nihilsaiioas  feaamar :  at  rscHnsi  qaidem.  st  oluMi 
St  de  im  et  iUh  iater  ee  libera  coUoqueates. 


ESSAY  I. 


Fortuns  pleroinqiM  ««t  velati 
Galaxia  quaniDdam  obacaranun 
Virtutum  lioe  nomiiie. VERULAM. 

TVons/otiVfi.)— Fortnoe  ig  for  the  most  part  but  a  galaxy  or 
milky  way,  aa  it  were,  of  certain  obacure  virtuw  without 
a  name. 


•*  Does  fortune  fiivor  fools  f  or  how  do  you  explain 
the  origin  of  the  proverb,  which,  diflferently  worded, 
is  to  be  found  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe  7" 

This  proverb  admits  of  various  explanations,  ac- 
cording to  the  mood  of  mind  in  which  it  is  used.  It 
may  arise  from  pity,  and  the  soothing  persuasion  that 
Providence  is  eminently  watchful  over  the  helpless, 
and  extends  an  especial  care  to  those  who  are  not 


capable  of  caring  for  themselves.  So  used,  it 
breathes  the  same  feeling  as  *'  God  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb*'— or,  the  more  sportive  adage,  that 
"  the  fairies  take  care  of  children  and  tipey  folk." 
The  persuasion  itself,  in  addition  to  the  general  reli- 
gious feeling  of  mankind,  and  the  scarcely  lew  gene- 
ral love  of  the  marvelions,  may  be  accounted  for  from 
our  tendency  to  exaggerate  all  efiects,  that  eeem  dis- 
proportionate to  their  visible  cause,  and  all  circani- 
stances  that  are  in  any  way  strongly  contrasted  with 
our  notions  of  the  persons  under  ihem.  Secondly,  it 
arises  from  the  safety  and  succcfa  which  an  igno- 
rance of  danger  and  difSculty  sometimes  actually  Bi> 
sists  in  procuring;  innsrauch  as  it  precludes  tbe de- 
spondence, which  might  have  kepi  the  more  fore- 
sighted  from  undertaking  the  enterpnse,  the  depres- 
sion which  would  retard  its  progress,  and  those  orer- 
wfaehning  influences  of  terror  in  cases  where  the 
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y'vrid  peTception  of  the  danger  oonstitutee  the  greater 
part  of  the  danger  itself.  Thus  men  are  said  to  have 
swooned  and  even  died  at  the  sight  of  a  narrow 
bridge,  over  which  they  had  rode,  the  night  before* 
in  perfect  safety ;  or  at  tracing  the  footmarks  along 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  which  the  darkness  had  con- 
cealed from  them.  A  more  obscure  cause,  yet  not 
wholly  to  be  omitted,  is  afiurded  by  the  undoubted 
fact,  Uiat  the  exertion  of  the  reasoning  Acuities  tends 
to  extinguish  or  bedim  those  mysterious  instincts  of 
skill,  which,  though  for  the  most  part  latent,  we 
nevertheless  possess  in  common  with  other  animals. 
Or  the  proverb  may  be  used  imndioudy:  and  folly 
in  the  vocabulary  of  envy  or  baseness  may  signify 
coorage  and  magnanimity.  Hardihood  and  fool-har- 
dineaiwe  indeed  asdi£krent  as  green  and  yellow, 
yet  will  appear  the  same  to  the  jaundiced  eye  Cou- 
rage multiplies  the  chances  of  success  by  sometimes 
makwg  opportunities,  and  always  availing  itself  of 
ihem :  and  in  this  sense  fortune  may  be  said  to  favor 
foeib  by  those,  who,  however  prudent  in  their  own 
opinion,  are  deficient  in  valor  and  enterprise.  Again : 
an  eminently  good  and  wise  man,  for  whom  the 
praises  of  the  judicious  have  procured  a  high  reputa- 
tion even  with  the  world  at  laige,  proposes  to  himself 
certain  objects,  and  adapting  the  right  means  to  the 
right  end,  attains  them :  but  his  otgects  not  being 
what  the  world  calls  fortune,  neither  money  nor  arti- 
ficial lank.  his  admitted  inferiors  in  moral  and  intel- 
lectual worth,  but  more  prosperous  in  their  worldly 
concerns,  are  said  to  have  been  favored  by  fortune 
and  he  slighted :  although  the  fools  did  the  same  in 
their  line  as  die  wise  man  in  his:  they  adapted  the 
appropriate  means  to  the  desired  end  and  so  suc- 
ceeded. In  this  sense  the  proverb  is  current  by  a 
misuse,  or  a  catachiesis  at  least,  of  both  the  woids, 
fortune  and  fools. 

How  widom,  friend !  a  food  sreal  rato  inherits 
Honor  or  weahh  with  ail  hia  worth  and  pains ! 
It  Mimdi,  like  itoriee  from  the  land  of  spirili, 
If  any  man  obtain  that  vrhicb  ho  merits, 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. 

RXPLT. 

For  ihame,  dear  frimd !  renounce  this  canting  strain. 

What  wottldat  ihon  bare  a  good  great  man  obtain  1 

Ptaoe?  Utka  1  salary  1  a  gilded  chain  1 

Or  throne  of  coraei  which  hi«  iword  hath  alain  1 

OreatneM  and  goodness  are  not  means  but  end»l 

Rath  he  not  always  treatarei,  always  friends. 

The  flood  great  man  1   Three  treasores,  love  and  U^kt, 

And  ealm  ihengkU  regular  as  infant's  breath : 

And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and  night, 

JErim««(f,  his  Maker ^  and  the  aogel  Death. S.  T.C. 

But,  lastly,  there  is,  doubtless,  a  true  meaning  at- 
tached to  fortune,  distinct  both  from  prudence  and 
from  courage ;  and  distinct  too  from  that  absence  of 
depraasiag  or  bewildering  passions,  which  (according 
to  my  iavorite  proverb,  "extremes  meet,")  the  fool 
not  seldom  obtains  in  as  great  perfection  by  his  igno- 
rance, as  the  wise  man  by  the  highest  energies  of' 
thought  and  self-discipline.  Luck  has  a  real  ezis^ 
ence  in  human  afiairs  from  the  infinite  number  of 
powers,  that  are  in  action  at  the  same  time,  and  from 
the  oo-eiBtenoe  of  tfaii^  oontingeDt  and  aoeidaoial 
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(such  as  to  tw  at  least  are  accidental)  with  the  regu- 
lar appearances  and  general  laws  of  nature.  A  fomv 
liar  instance  will  make  these  words  intelligible.  The 
moon  waxes  and  wanes  according  to  a  necessary  law 
—The  clouds  likewise,  and  all  the  manifold  appeap> 
ances  connected  with  them,  are  governed  by  certaii 
laws  no  less  than  the  phases  of  the  moon.  But  tfas 
laws  which  determine  the  latter,  are  known  and  cai 
culabie :  while  those  of  the  former  are  hidden  from 
us.  At  all  events,  the  number  and  variety  of  their 
efiects  baffle  our  powers  of  calculation :  and  that  the 
sky  is  clear  or  obscured  at  any  particular  time,  we 
speak  of,  in  common  language,  as  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent. Well!  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  but  when  the 
sky  is  completely  covered  with  black  clouds,  I  am 
walking  on  in  the  dark,  aware  of  no  particular  dan- 
ger: a  sudden  gust  of  wind  rends  the  cloud  for  a 
moment,  and  the  moon  emerging  discloses  to  me  a 
chasm  or  precipice,  to  the  very  brink  of  which  I  had 
advanced  my  foot.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  luck^ 
and  according  to  the  more  or  less  serious  mood  or 
habit  of  our  mind  we  exclaim,  how  lucky !  or,  how 
providential !  The  co-presence  of  numberless  phe- 
nomena, which  from  the  complexity  or  subtlety  of 
their  determining  causes  are  called  contingencies,  and 
the  co>existence  of  these  with  any  regular  or  neces- 
sary phenomenon  (as  the  clouds  with  the  moon  for 
instance)  occasion  coincidences,  which,  when  they  are 
attended  by  any  advantage  or  injury,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  incapable  of  being  calculated  or  foreseen 
by  human  prudence,  form  good  or  ill  luck.  On  a  hot 
sunshiny  afternoon  came  on  a  sudden  storm  and  spoilt 
the  former's  hay :  and  this  is  called  ill  luck.  We  will 
suppose  the  event  to  take  place,  when  meteorology 
shall  have  been  perfected  into  a  science,  provided 
with  unerring  instruments ;  but  which  the  farmer  had 
n^lected  to  examine.  This  is  no  longer  ill  lock,  hut 
imprudence.  Now  apply  this  to  our  proverb.  Un- 
foreseen coincidences  may  have  greatly  helped  a 
man,  yet  if  they  have  done  for  him  only  what  possi- 
bly from  his  own  abilities  he  might  have  effected  for 
himself,  his  good  luck  will  excite  less  attention  and 
the  instances  be  less  remembered.  That  clever  men 
should  attain  their  objects  seems  natural,  and  we  ne- 
glect the  circumstances  that  perhaps  produced  that 
success  of  themselves  without  the  intervention  of 
skill  or  foresight;  but  we  dwell  on  the  fact  and  re- 
member it,  as  something  strange,  when  the  same 
happens  to  a  weak  or  ignorant  man-  So  too,  though 
the  latter  should  fail  in  his  undertakings  from  concur* 
rences  that  might  have  happened  to  the  wisest  man, 
yet  his  failure  being  no  more  than  might  have  been 
expected  and  accounted  for  from  his  folly,  it  lays  no 
hold  on  our  attention,  but  fleets  away  among  the 
other  undistinguished  waves  in  which  the  stream  of 
ordinary  lifo  murmurs  by  us,  and  is  forgotten.  Had 
it  been  as  true  as  it  was  notoriously  false,  that  those 
all-embracing  discoveries,  which  have  shed  a  dawn 
of  tdenee  on  the  art  of  chemistry,  and  give  no  ob- 
scure promise  of  some  one  great  constitutive  law,  in 
the  light  of  which  dwell  domimon  and  the  power  of 
prophecy ;  if  these  dieroveries,  instead  of  having  been 
aa  they  really  were  preconoerted  by  meditarkm,  and 
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evolved  oot  of  his  own  intellect,  had  occurred  by  a 
tet  of  lacky  accidents  to  the  illuetnoue  father  and  | 
founder  of  philosophic  alchemy ;  if  they  had  present-  , 
cd  themselves  to  Professor  Daw  exclusively  in  con-  | 
sequence  of  his  luck  in  possessing  a  particular  galvanic  ' 
battery;  if  this  battery,  as  far  as  Davy  was  concerned, 
had  itself  been  an  accufenf,  and  not  (as  in  point  of  fact , 
It  was)  desired  and  obtained  by  him  for  the  purpose  ; 
of  ensuring  the  testimony  of  experience  to  his  princi- 
ples, and  in  order  to  bind  down  material  nature  under 
the  inquisition  of  reason,  ^nd  force  from  her,  as  by 
torture,  unequivocal  answer  to  prepared  and  precoti' 
ceived  quefltion»— yet  still  they  would  not  have  been 
talked  of  or  described,  as  instances  of  luck,  but  as  the 
natural  results  of  his  admitted  genius  and  known 
skill.  But  should  an  accident  have  disclosed  similar 
discoveries  to  a  mechanic  at  Birmingham  or  Shef- 
iield,  and  if  the  man  should  grow  rich  in  conse- 
quence, and  partly  by  the  envy  of  his  neighbors,  and 
partly  with  good  reason,  be  considered  by  them  as  a 
man  bdoa  par  in  the  general  powers  of  his  under- 
standing; then,  '*0  what  a  lucky  fellow! — Well, 
Fortune  does  favor  fools — ^that's  for  certain! — It  is 
always  so!" — And  forthwith  the  exclaimer  relates 
half  a  dozen  similar  instances.  Thus  accumulating 
the  one  sort  of  facts  and  never  collecting  the  other, 
we  do,  as  poets  in  their  diction,  and  quacks  of  all 
denonunations  do  in  their  reasoning,  put  a  part  for 
the  whole,  and  at  once  soothe  our  envy  and  gratify 
our  love  of  the  marvellous,  by  the  sweeping  proverb, 
"Fortune  favorb  loou." 


ESSAY  II. 


dnod  me  dod  moTBt  ■atimatione : 
Veram.  est  iivri^oavvov  mei  sodaKs. 

CATULL.zti. 

(Tysnslatwn.)—lt  interested  not  by  mnj  eoooeit  of  its 
Tsloe ;  bat  it  is  a  remembraooe  of  my  hosored  friend. 


Ths  philosophic  ruler,  who  secured  the  favon  of 
fortune  by  seeking  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  prefer- 
ence to  them,  has  pathetically  observed — *'  The  heart 
knoweth  its  own  bitterness;  and  there  is  a  joy  in 
which  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not."  A  simple 
question  founded  on  a  trite  proverb,  with  a  discursive 
answer  to  it,  would  scarcely  suggest,  to  an  indifierent 
person,  any  other  notion  than  that  of  a  mind  at  ease, 
amusing  itself  with  its  own  activity.  Once  before  (I 
believe  abom  this  time  last  year)  I  had  taken  up  the 
old  memorandum-book,  from  which  I  transcribed  the 
preceding  Elssay,  and  that  had  then  attracted  my  no- 
tice by  the  name  of  the  illustrious  chemist  mentioned 
in  the  last  illustration.  Exasperated  by  the  base  and 
cowardly  attempt,  that  had  been  made,  to  detract 
from  the  honors  due  to  his  astonishing  genius,  1  had 
slightly  altered  the  concluding  sentences,  substituting 
the  more  recent  for  his  earlier  discoveries ;  and  with- 
out the  moat  distant  inteotion  of  pubUshinj^  wh«t  I 


then  wrote,  I  had  expressed  my  own  convictiaBi  ftr 
the  gratification  of  my  own  feelinga,  and  finished  bf 
tranquilly  paraphrasing  into  a  chemical  allegory,  the 
Homeric  adventure  of  Menelaus  with  Pkoteus.  Ob! 
with  what  diflerent  feelings,  with  what  a  sharp  snd 
sudden  emotion  did  I  re-peruse  the  same  qneitiaB 
yestermorning,  having  by  accident  opened  the  book 
at  the  page,  upon  which  it  was  written.  I  wm 
moved :  for  it  was  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  wbo 
first  proposed  the  question  to  me,  and  the  particiilir 
satisfaction,  which  he  expressed,  had  occasioned  me 
to  note  down  the  substance  of  my  reply.  I  was 
moved :  because  to  this  conversation,  I  was  indebted 
for  the  friendship  and  confidence  with  which  he  tS- 
terwards  honored  me;  and  because  it  recalled  tbe 
memory  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  rooming  I 
ever  passed ;  when  as  we  were  riding  together,  tbe 
same  person  related  to  me  the  principal  events  of  his 
own  life,  and  introduced  them  by  advening  to  thii 
conversation.  It  recalled  too  the  deep  imprcMO 
lefl  on  my  mind  by  that  narrative,  the  impremm, 
that  I  had  never  known  any  analagoos  instance,  in 
which  a  man  so  successful,  had  been  so  little  indebted 
to  fortune,  or  lucky  accidents,  or  so  exclusively  both 
the  architect  and  builder  of  his  ovim  succew.  The 
sum  of  his  history  may  be  comprised  in  this  one  tea- 
tence:  Hiec,  sub  numine,  nobismet  fecimos,sspieniia 
duce,  fortune  permittente.  (i.  e.  These  things,  vaAtr 
God,  we  have  done  for  ourselvee,  through  the  gai^ 
ance  of  wi^om,  and  with  the  permission  of  fortaoe) 
Luck  gaoe  him  nothing :  in  her  most  generous  moodi, 
she  only  worked  with  him  as  wjfh  a  friend,  not  for 
him  as  for  a  fondling:  but  mora  often  she  tinplf 
stood  neuter  and  auflered  him  to  work  for  him^l^- 
Ah !  how  could  I  be  otherwise  than  afiected,  by  whti- 
ever  reminded  me  of  that  daily  and  familiar  inter- 
courw  with  him  which  made  the  fiAeen  months  fion 
May,  1804,  to  October,  1805.  in  many  respects,  the 
roost  memorable  and  instructive  period  of  my  life-" 
Ah !  how  could  I  be  otherwise  than  most  deeply  a^ 
fected :  when  there  was  still  lying  on  ray  table  the 
paper  which,  the  day  before,  had  conveyed  to  me  the 
unexpected  and  most  awful  tidings  of  this  man' 
death!  his  death  in  the  fulness  of  all  his  powenin 
the  rich  autumn  of  ripe  yet  undecaying  manhood  1 1 
once  knew  a  lady,  who,  after  the  loss  of  a  loi?cly  child, 
continued  for  several  days  in  a  state  of  seeming  indif- 
ference, the  weather,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  in  oxiixn 
with  her,  being  calm,  though  gloomy :  till  one  vofittt- 
ing  a  burst  of  sunshine  breaking  in  upon  her,  and  sud- 
denly lighting  up  the  room  where  she  waa  ««'«?• 
she  dissolved  at  once  into  tears,  and  wept  pasiooaie- 
ly.  In  no  very  dissimilar  manner,  did  the  indden 
gleam  of  recollection  at  the  sight  of  this  nieniomi- 
dum  act  on  mysel£  I  had  been  stunned  by  the  intel- 
ligence, as  by  an  outward  blow,  till  this  trifling  ino- 
dent  startled  and  disentranced  me :  (the  aoddeo  i«nf 
shivered  through  my  whole  frame:)  and  if  I  repR^ 
ed  the  outward  shows  of  sorrow,  it  was  by  force  thi 
I  repressed  them,  and  because  it  is  not  by  lean  nw' 
1  ought  to  mourn  for  the  loes  of  Sir  Alexander  BslL 
lie  was  a  man  above  his  age;  but  for  that  v^ 
I,  the  age  baa  the  moie  need  to  have  th»  ■•' 
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tep-features  of  hii  character  portiayed  end  preserved. 
This  /feel  it  my  duty  to  attempt, and  this  alone ;  for 
having  received  neither  instructions  nor  permiasion 
from  the  family  of  the  deceased,  I  cannot  think  my* 
self  allowed  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  pri- 
vate history,  strikingly  as  many  of  them  would  illus- 
trate the  elements  and  composition  of  his  mind.    For 


notwithstanding  the  more  than  childish  ignorance  in 
which  they  were  kept  by  their  priests,  yet  compared 
with  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  were  both  in 
mind  and  body,  as  ordinary  men  compared  with 
dwarfs.  Every  respectable  family  had  some  one 
knight  for  their  patron,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  to 
lum  the  honor  of  a  sister  or  a  daughter  was  sacri- 


he  was  indeed  a  living  confutation  of  the  assertion  i  ficed,  equally  aid  a  matter  of  course.  But  why  should 


attributed  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  that  no  man  ap- 
peared great  to  his  valet  de  chambre— a  saying  which, 
I  suspect,  owes  its  currency  less  to  its  truth,  than  to 
the  envy  of  mankind  and  the  misapplication  of  the 
word,  great,  to  actions  unconnected  with  reason  and 
free  will.  It  will  be  sufHcient  for.  my  purpose  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  purity  and  strict  projiriety  of  his  con- 
duct, which  precluded  rather  than  silenced  calumny, 
the  eveimess  of  his  temper  and  his  attentive  and  af^ 
ftctionate  manners,  in  private  life,  greatly  aided  and 
increased  his  public  utility ;  and,  if  it  should  please 
Providence,  that  a  portion  of  his  spirit  should  descend 
with  his  mantle,  the  virtues  of  Sir  Alcxandkr  Ball, 
as  a  master,  a  hosband,  and  a  parent,  will  form  a  no 
less  remarkable  epoch  in  the  moral  history  of  the 
Maltese  than  his  wisdom,  as  a  governor,  has  made  in 
thai  of  their  outward  circumstances.  That  the  pri- 
vate and  personal  qualities  of  a  first  magistrate  should 
have  political  efiects,  will  appear  strange  to  no  re- 
flecting Englishman,  who  has  attended  to  the  work- 
ings of  men's  minds  during  the  first  ferment  of  revo- 
lutionary principles,  and  must  therefore  have  wit- 
nessed the  influence  of  our  own  sovereign's  domestic 
chancter  in  ooimiemcting  them.  But  in  Malta  there 
were  circumstances  which  rendered  such  an  example 
peculiariy  requisite  and  beneficent  The  very  exist- 
ence, for  so  many  generations,  of  an  Order  of  Lay 
Caelibates  in  that  island,  who  abandoned  even  the 
outward  shows  of  an  adherence  to  their  vow  of  chas- 
tity, must  have  had  pernicious  effects  on  the  morals 
of  the  inhabitants.  But  when  it  ia  considered  too  that 
the  Knights  of  Malta  had  been  for  the  last  fifty  yean 
or  more  a  set  of  ueelees  idlers,  generally  illiterate,* 
fi>r  they  thought  literature  no  part  of  a  soldier's  ez> 
oeUence ;  and  yet  eflbminate,  lor  they  were  soldiers 
in  name  only :  when  it  is  considered,  that  they  were; 
moreover,  all  of  them  eUienSt  who  looked  upon  them- 


I  thus  disguise  the  truth?  Alas!  in  nine  instances 
out  of  ten,  this  patron  was  the  common  paramour  of 
every  female  in  the  family.  Were  I  composing  a 
state  memorial,  1  should  abstain  from  all  allusion  to 
moral  good  or  evil,  as  not  having  now  first  to  learn, 
that  with  diplomalints,  and  with  practical  statesmen 
of  every  denomination,  it  would  preclude  all  atten- 
tion to  its  other  contents,  and  have  no  result  but  that 
of  securing  for  its  author's  name  the  official  private 
mark  of  exclusion  or  dismission,  as  a  weak  or  suspi- 
cious person.  But  among  those  for  whom  I  am  now 
writing,  there  are,  I  trust,  many  who  will  think  it  not 
the  feeblest  reason  for  rejoicing  in  our  possession  of 
Malta,  and  not  the  least  worthy  motive  for  wishing 
its  retention,  that  one  source  of  human  misery  and 
corruption  has  been  dried  up.  Such  persons  will  hear 
the  name  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball  with  additional  reve- 
rence, as  of  one  who  has  mode  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain  a  double  blessing  to  the  Maltese,  and  broken 
*'  Oie  bonds  of  iniqiiUy*'  as  well  as  unlocked  the  fet- 
ters of  political  oppression. 

When  we  are  praising  the  departed  by  our  own 
fire-flides,  we  dwell  most  fondly  on  those  qualities 
which  had  won  our  personal  aflection,  and  which 
sharpen  our  individual  regrets.  But  when  impelled 
by  a  lof>ier  and  more  meditative  sorrow,  we  would 
raise  a  public  monument  to  their  memory,  we  praise 
them  appropriately  when  we  relate  their  actions 
faithfully:  and  thus  preserving  their  example  for 
the  imitation  of  the  living,  alleviate  the  loss,  while 
we  demonstrate  its  magnitude^  My  funeral  eulogy 
of  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  must  therefore  be  a  narrative 
of  his  life ;  and  this  friend  of  mankind  will  be  de- 
frauded of  honor  in  proportion  as  that  narrative  is 
deficient  and  fragmentary.  It  shall,  however,  be  as 
complete  as  my  information  enables,  and  as  prudence 
and  a  proper  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  living  per- 


aelves  not  merely  aa  of  a  superior  rank  to  the  native  '  mit  me  to  render  it.  His  &me  (1  adopt  the  words  of 
nobles,  bat  as  beings  of  a  different  race  (I  had  almost '  our  elder  writers)  is  so  great  throughout  the  worid 
said,  tpecUs,)  fifom  the  Maltese  collectively  ;  and  '  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  an  encomium ;  and  yet 
finally  that  these  men  possessed  exclusively  the  go- '  his  worth  is  much  greater  than  his  fame.  It  is  im- 
vemment  of  the  Island :  it  may  be  safely  concluded  !  possible  not  to  speak  great  things  of  him,  and  yet  it 
that  they  were  little  better  than  a  perpetual  inflqen- 1  will  be  very  difficult  to  speak  what  he  deserves.  But 
sa,  relaxing  and  diseasing  the  .hearts  of  all  the  fami-  custom  requires  that  something  should  be  said ;  it  is 
lies  within  their  sphere  of  influence.  Hence  the  '  a  duty  and  a  debt  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to 
peasantry,  who  fortunately  were  below  their  reach, !  mankind,  not  less  than  to  his  memory  ,*  and  I  hope  his 

t  great  soul,  if  it  hath  any  knowledge  of  what  is  done 

*  The  penooalefTeciB  of  every  ko'iKhtwpre,  an«r  his  death,  |  here  below,  will  not  be  offended  at  the  amallness 
appropriated  to  the  Order,  and  his  books,  if  he  had  any,  de-    ey^n  gf  my  offering. 

▼oWed  to  the  public  library.    Thla  library  therefore,  which  ...  ,     [  ,.    ,     „!u-«  .»»»»  ik^  ...KU^f.  n^Tn» 

ha.  been  accamalatiDg  from  the  (iine  of  their  firet  Nttlement  '  Ah  !  how  little,  when  among  the  subjects  of  Thr 
in  the  island,  ia  fi  fair  criterion  of  the  nature  and  degree  of  ,  Friknd  I  promised  "  Characters  met  with  in  Real 
their  literary  atudies,  aa  an  average.    Even  in  rispect  to    Life,"  did  I  anticipate  the  sad  event,  which  compels 

me  to  weave  on  a  cypress  branch,  those  sprays  of 
laurel,  which  I  had  destined  for  his  bust,  not  his  mon- 
ument!   He  lived  as  we  should  all  live;  and.  I 
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works  of  military  science,  it  is  cooieropiible — ^as  the  pole  pub- 
lic library  of  so  numerous  and  opulent  an  order,  nto$t  con- 
lemptible—aDd  in  all  other  departments  of  Uteratiire  it  ia  be- 
low 
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doubt  not,  left  the  world  u  we  should  all  wish  to 
leave  it  Such  ie  the  power  of  dispensing  blessings, 
which  Providence  has  attached  to  the  truly  great  and 
good,  that  they  cannot  even  die  without  advantage  to 
their  fellow-creatures:  for  death  consecrates  their 
example ;  and  the  wisdom,  which  might  have  been 
slighted  at  the  council-table,  becomes  oracular  from 
the  shrine.^  Those  rare  excellencies,  which  make 
our  grief  poignant,  make  it  likewise  profitable ;  and 
the  tean,  which  wise  men  shed  for  the  departure  of 
the  wise,  are  among  those  that  are  preserved  in  hea- 
ven. It  is  the  fervent  aspiration  of  my  spirit,  that  I 
may  so  perform  the  task  which  private  gratitude,  and 
public  duty  impose  on  roe,  that "  as  God  hath  cut  this 
tree  of  paradise  down,  from  its  seat  of  earth,  the  dead 
trunk  may  yet  support  a  part  of  the  declining  temple, 
or  at  least  serve  to  kindle  the  fire  on  the  altar.'** 


ESSAY  III. 


Si  partem  taeaiiBe  relim,  qaodeamque  rdhiqaain, 
Mi^ai  srit.   Veteres  actus,  primsmque  juvantam 
ProMquar  1   Ad  mm  mentem  prasentia  dueaot. 
Narrem  juatiUsD  ?   Respiendet  gloria  Maitis. 
Armati  referam  vires  1   Plui  egit  inormii. 

CLAUDIAN  DE  LAUD.  8ta. 

(TroMlation.h-lt'  I  dcitre  to  pan  over  a  part  in  lilence, 
whatever  I  omit  will  vKm  the  most  worthy  to  have  been  re- 
corded. Sball  1  punue  hii  old  exploita  and  eariy  youth  1 
Hii  recent  merits  recal  the  mind  to  tfaemielvM.  Shall  1 
dwell  on  his  justice  1   The  glory  of  the  warrior  riies  before 

•  me  resplendent.  Shall  I  relate  hii  strength  in  armsl  He 
performed  yet  greater  things  unarmed. 


Thkre  is  something  (says  Harrington  in  the  Pre- 
liminaries of  the  Oceana)  first  in  the  making  of  a  com- 
monwealth, then  in  the  governing  of  it.  and  lost  of 
all  in  the  leading  of  ita  armies,  which  though  there 
be  great  divines,  grearlawyers,  great  men  in  all  ranks 
of  life,  seems  to  be  peculiar  only  to  the  genius  of  a 
gentl^tnan.  For  so  it  is  in  the  universal  series  of  his- 
tory that  if  any  man  haa  founded  a  commonwealth* 
he  was  first  a  gentleman.  Such  also  he  adds  as  have 
got  any  fiune  as  civil  govenxua  have  been  gentlemen 
or  persons  of  known  descent  Sir  Alexander  Ball  was 
a  gentleman  by  birth ;  a  younger  brother  of  an  old  and 
respectable  (amily  in  Gloucestershire.  He  went  into  the 
navy  at  an  early  age  fiom  his  own  choice,  and  as  he 
himself  told  me,  in  consequence  of  the  deep  impression 
and  yivid  images  left  on  his  mind  by  the  perusal  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  detail  the 
steps  of  his  promotion,  or  the  services  in  which  he 
was  engaged  as  a  subaltern.  I  recollect  many  par- 
ticulan  indeed,  but  not  the  dates  with  such  distinct- 
neas  as  would  enable  me  to  state  them  (as  it  would 
be  necessary  to  do  if  I  stated  them  at  all)  in  the  order 
of  time.  These  dates  might  perhaps  have  been  pro- 
cured from  the  metropolis :  but  incidents  that  are  nei- 
ther characteristic  nor  instructive,  even  such  as  would 
be  expected' with  reason  in  a  regular  life,  are  no  part 
of  ny  plan;  while  those  which  are  both  interesting 
tnd  illustrative  I  have  been  precluded  from  mention- 
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ing,  some  from  nootives  which  have  been  already  ex 
plained,  and  others  from  still  higher  consideratiQia 
The  most  important  of  these  may  be  deduced  from  > 
reflection  with  which  he  •himself  once  concluded  a 
long  and  afiecting  narration :  namely  that  no  body  of 
men  can  for  any  length  of  time  be  safely  treated  other- 
wise than  as  rational  beings;  and  that  thersfine  tbe 
education  of  the  lower  classes  was  of  the  unnost  coo- 
sequence  to  the  permanent  security  of  the  empire. 
even  for  the  sake  of  our  navy.    The  dangers  sppre- 
bended  from  the  education  of  the  lower  chtfse6,aroie 
(he  said)  entirely  from  ill  not  being  universal,  sod 
from  the  unnsnalness  in  the  lowest  clssses  of  thou 
accomplishments^  which  He.  like  Doctor  Bell,  regsni- 
ed  as  one  of  the  meana  of  education,  and  not  ss  edo- 
cation  itselft    If,  he  observed,  the  lower  clssees  in 
general  possessed  but  one  eye  or  one  arm,  the  feit 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  two,  would  nsto- 
rally  become  vain  and  restlen,  and  conskier  tbeoi- 
selves  as  entitled  to  a  higher  situation.    He  illoBtn- 
ted  this  by  the  faults  attributed  to  learned  wooen. 
and  that  the  same  objections  were  formerly  msde  to 
educating  women  at  all :  namely,  that  their  know- 
ledge made  them  vain,  a^cted,  and  neglectful  of 
their  proper  duties.    Now  that  all  women  of  condi- 
tion are  well-educated,  we  hear  no  more  of  these  ap 
prehensions,  or  observe  any  instances  to  justify  them. 
Yet  if  a  lady  understood  the  Greek  one-tendi  partM 
well  OS  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintances  under 
stood  the  French  language,  it  would  not  sorpriie  w 
to  find  her  less  pleasing  from  the  conscknisnssi  oTber 
superiority  in  the  poasession  of  an  unusual  sdvtotsge. 
Sir  Alexander  Ball  quoted  the  speech  of  sn  old  sdmi- 
ral,  one  of  whose  two  great  wiahes  was  to  have  i 
ship's  crew  composed  altogether  of  serious  Scotch- 
men.   He  spoke  with  great  reprobation  of  the  vaigsr 
notion,  the  worse  man,  the  better  sailor.    CouisgVi 
he  said,  was  the  natural  product  of  fiimilisrity  with 
danger,  which  thoughtlessness  would  oflentinMS  turn 
into  fool-hardiness ;  and  that  he  had  always  foond  the 
most  usefully  brave  sailors  the  gravest  and  moit  n- 
tional  of  his  crew.    The  best  sailor  he  had  ever  hsd. 
first  attracted  his  notioe  by  the  aniiefy  which  he  ex- 
prossed  concerning  the  means  of  remitting  some  mo- 
ney which  he  had  received  in  the  West  Indies,  to  hii 
sister  in  England ;  and  this  man,  viritfaout  any  tinge 
of  Methodism,  was  never  heard  to  swear  an  oath,  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  firmness  with  which  he  de- 
voted a  part  of  every  Sunday  to  the  reading  of  hi« 
Bible.    I  record  this  with  satisfactum  as  a  testimony 
of  great  weight,  and  in  all  respeda  onexceptiooabie, 
for  Sir  Alexander  BalPs  opinions  throughout  life  re- 
mained unwarped  by  zealotry,  and  were  those  of  a 
mind  seeking  after  truth,  in  calmness  and  ooopleie 
self-possession.    He  was  much  pleased  with  an  un- 
suspicious testimony  fhmished  by  Dampier.    (Vol  ii- 
Part  2,  page  89.)    *•  I  have  particularly  obsenred," 


t  Which  coMteli  in  edveing,  or  to  adopt  Dr.  Bdl't  own 
expreasion,  eliciting  tbe  faculiiei  of  the  human  mind,  and  «t 
the  same  time  eubordinatiog  them  to  the  leaeoD  and  eor 
Rcienoe :  varying  the  means  ot  thii  comoion  end  aeeorrfioc  l« 
tbe  sphere  and  partienlar  mode  in  which  the  iadtTidsal  iifikr 
ly  to  set  sod  beooBS  osefuL 
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writes  thii  fiunow  old  navigator,  *'  there  and  in  other 
places,  that  such  as  had  been  well-bred,  were  gene- 
rally inoet  carefal  to  improve  their  time,  and  would 
be  very  industrious  and  frugal  where  there  was  any 
probability  of  considerable  gain ;  but  on  the  contra- 
ry, such  OS  had  been  bred  op  in  ignorance  and  hard 
labor  when  they  came  to  have  plenty  would  extrava- 
ganily  squander  away  their  time  and  money  in  drink- 
ing and  making  a  tiutter.'*  Indeed  it  is  a  melancholy 
proof,  how  strangely  power  warps  the  minds  of  ordi- 
nary men,  that  there  can  be  a  doubt  on  this  subject 
jimnng  persons  who  have  been  themselves  educated. 
It  tempts  a  suspicion,  that  imknown  to  themselves 
they  fmd  a  comfort  in  the  thought  that  their  inferiors 
are  something  less  than  men ;  or  that  they  have  an 
uneasy  half-consciousness  that,  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  they  would  themselves  have  no  claim  to  be 
their  superiore.  For  a  sober  education  naturally  in- 
spires self-respect.  But  he  who  respects  himself  will 
respect  others,  and  he  who  respects  both  himself  and 
others,  must  of  necessity  be  a  brave  man.  The  great 
importance  .of  this  subject,  and  the  increasing  interest 
which  good  men  of  all  denominations  feel  in  the 
brinpng  about  of  a  national  education,  most  be  my 
excuse  ibr  having  entered  so  minutely  into  Sir  Alex- 
ander Ball's  opinions  on  this  head,  in  which,  however, 
I  am  the  more  excusable,  being  now  on  that  part  of 
his  life  which  I  am  obliged  to  leave  almost  a  blank. 
During  his  lieutenancy,  and  aAer  he  had  perfected 
hiftiself  in  the  knowledge  and  duties  of  a  practical 
sailor,  he  was  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  health  to 
remain  in  England  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Of  this  he  industriously  availed  himself  to  the  ao- 
quireroent  of  substantia]  knowledge  from  books;  and 
during  his  whole  life  afterwards,  he  considered  those 
08  his  happiest  hours,  which,  without  any  neglect  of 
official  or  professional  duty,  he  oould  devote  to  read- 
ing. He  preferred,  indeed  he  almost  confined  him- 
self to  history,  political  economy,  voyages  and  travels, 
natural  history,  and  latterly  agricultural  works:  in 
short,  to  such  books  as  contain  specific  facts,  or  prac- 
tical principles  capable  of  specific  application.  His 
active  life,  and  the  particular  objects  of  immediate 
utility,  some  one  of  which  he  had  always  in  his  view, 
precluded  a  taste  for  works  of  pure  speculation  and 
abstract  science,  though  he  highly  honored  those  who 
were  eminent  in  these  respects,  and  considered  them 
as  the  bene&ctors  of  mankind,  no  less  than  those  who 
afterwards  discovered  the  mode  of  applying  their 
principles,  or  who  realized  them  in  practice.  Works 
of  amusement,  as  novels,  plays,  &c.,  did  not  appear 
even  to  amuse  him :  and  the  only  poetical  composi- 
tion, of  which  I  have  ever  heard  him  speak,  was  a 
manuscript*  poem  written  by  one  of  my  friends.'Vhich 
I  read  to  his  lady  in  his  presence.  To  my  surprise 
he  afterwards  spoke  of  this  with  warm  interest;  but 
it  was  evident  to  me,  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  po- 
etic merit  of  the  composition  that  had  interested  him, 
as  the  truth  and  psychological  insight  with  which  it 

*  Thouch  it  remaini,  I  believe,  uopabliehed.  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  recordinir  that  it  waa  Mr.  Wordaworth*a 
PeUrBdl. 


represented  the  practicability  of  reforming  the  roost 
hardened  minds,  and  the  various  accidents  which 
may  awaken  the  most  brutalized  person  to  a  recog- 
nition of  his  nobler  being.  I  will  add  one  remark  of 
his  own  knowledge  acquired  from  books,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  both  just  and  valuable.  The  prejudice 
against  such  knowledge,  he  said,  and  the  custom  of 
opposing  it  to  that  which  is  learnt  by  practice,  origin- 
ated in  those  times  when  books  were  almost  confined 
to  theology,  and  to  logical  and  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties I  but  that  at  present  there  is  scarcely  any  practi- 
cal knowledge,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  books : 
the  press  is  the  means  by  which  intelligent  men  now 
convene  with  each  other,  and  persons  of  all  classes 
and  all  punuits  convey,  each  the  contribution  of  bin 
individual  experience.  It  was  therefore,  he  said,  as 
absurd  to  hold  book-knowledge  at  present  in  contempt, 
as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  avail  himself  only  of  his 
own  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  aim  at  nothing  which  could 
not  be  performed  exclusively  by  his  own  anns.  The 
use  and  necessity  of  personal  experience  consisted  in 
the  power  of  choosing  and  applying  what  had  been 
read,  and  of  discriminating  by  the  light  of  analogy 
the  practicable  from  the  impracticable,  and  probabil- 
ity from  mere  plausibility.  Without  a  judgment  ma- 
tured and  steadied  by  actual  experience,  a  man  would 
read  to  little  or  perhaps  to  bad  purpose ;  but  yet  that 
experience,  which  in  exclusion  of  all  other  knowledge 
has  been  derived  from  one  man's  life,  is  in  the  pre- 
sent day  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name-Hit  least  for 
those  who  are  to  act  in  the  high  and  wider  spheres 
of  duty.  An  ignorant  general,  he  said,  inspired  him 
with  terror;  for  if  he  were  too  proud  to  take  advice 
he  would  ruin  himself  by  his  own  blunders;  and  if 
he  were  not,  by  adopting  the  worst  that  was  ofiered. 
A  great  genius  may  indeed  form  an  exception ;  but 
we  do  not  lay  down  rules  in  expectation  of  wonders. 
A  similar  remark  I  remember  to  have  heard  from  a 
gallant  officer,  who  to  eminence  in  professional  sci- 
ence and  the  gallantry  of  a  tried  soldier,  adds  all  the 
accomplishments  of  a  sound  scholar,  and  the  poweis 
of  a  man  of  genius. 

One  incident,,  which  happened  at  this  period  of  Sir 
Alexander's  life,  is  so  illustrative  of  his  character, 
and  furnishes  so  strong  a  presumption,  that  the 
thoughtful  humanity  by  which  he  was  distinguished, 
was  not  wholly  the  growth  of  his  latter  years,  that 
though  it  may  appear  to  some  trifling  in  itself,  I  will 
insert  it  in  this  place,  with  the  occasion  on  which  it 
was  communicated  to  me.  In  a  laige  party  at  the 
Grand  Master's  palace,  I  had  observed  a  naval  officer 
of  distinguished  merit  listening  to  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  whenever  he  joined  in  the  conversation,  with 
so  marked  a  pleasure,  that  it  seemed  as  if  his  very 
voice,  independent  of  what  he  said,  had  been  delight- 
ful to  him:  and  once  as  ho  fixed  his  eyes  on  Sir 
Alexander  Ball,  I  could  not  but  notice  the  mixed  ex- 
pression of  awe  and  aflfection,  which  gave  a  more 
than  common  interest  to  so  manly  a  countenance. 
During  his  stay  in  the  island,  tliis  officer  honored  me 
not  unfrequently  with  his  visits ;  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  last  conversation  with  him,  in  which  I  hod 
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dwelt  on  the  wiedom  of  the  GovernorV  condact  in 
a  recent  and  difficult  emergency,  be  told  me  that  he 
oonaidered  hinuelf  as  indebted  to  the  same  excellent 
person  for  that  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  life.  { 
Sir  Alexander  Ball,  said  he,  has  (f  dare  say)  forgotten 
the  circumstance;  but  when  he  was  Lieutenant  Ball, 
he  was  the  officer  whom  I  accompanied  in  my  first 
boat  expedition,  being  then  a  midshipman  and  only 
in  my  fourteenth  year.  As  we  were  rowing  op  to  , 
the  vessel  which  we  were  to  attack,  amid  a  discharge 
of  musketry,  I  was  overpowered  by  fear,  my  ^ees  , 
trembled  under  me,  and  I  seemed  on  the  point  of 
Glinting  away.  Lieutenant  Ball,  who  saw  the  condi- 
tion I  was  in,  placed  himself  close  beside  me,  and 
still  keeping  his  countenance  directed  towaid  the 
enemy,  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  pressing  it  in  the  I 
moat  friendly  manner,  said  in  a  low  voice. "  Courage,  I 
my  dear  boy,  don't  be  afraid  of  yourself!  you  will 
recover  in  a  minute  or  eo— I  was  just  the  same,  when 
I  first  went  out  in  this  way."  Sir.  added  the  officer 
to  Bie,  it  was  as  i^an  angel  had  put  a  new  soul  into 
me.  With  the  feeling,  that  I  was  not  yet  dishonored, 
the  whole  burthen  of  agony  was  remo\*^ ;  and  from 
that  moment  I  was  as  fearless  and  fbrwaitl  as  the 
oldest  of  the  boat's  crew,  and  on  our  return  the  lieu- 
tenant spoke  highly  of  me  to  our  captain.  I  am 
•carcely  less  convinced  of  my  own  being,  than  that  I 
should  have  been  what  I  tremble  to  think  of,  if.  in- 
stead of  his  humane  encouragement,  he  had  at  thai 
moment  scofied,  threatened,  or  reviled  me.  And  this 
was  the  more  kind  in  him,  because,  as  I  afterwards 
understood,  his  own  conduct  in  his  first  trial,  had 
evinced  to  all  appearances  the  greatest  fearlessness, 
and  that  he  said  this  therefore  only  to  give  me  heart, 
and  restore  me  to  my  own  good  opinion.— This  anec- 
dote, I  trust,  will  have  some  weight  with  those  who 
may  have  lent  an  ear  to  any  of  those  vague  caltmi- 
nies  from  which  no  naval  commander  can  secure  his 
good  name,  who  knowing  the  paramount  necessity 
of  regularity  and  strict  discipline  in  a  ship  of  war, 
adopts  an  appropriate  plan  for  the  attainment  of  these 
objects,  and  remains  constant  and  immutable  in  the 
executioD.  To  an  Athenian,  who  in  praising  a  pnblic 
functionary  had  said,  that  every  one  either  applauded 
him  or  left  him  without  censure,  a  philosopher  replied 
— **  How  seldom  then  must  he  have  done  bis  duty  !'* 
Of  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  character,  as  Captain  Bali, 
of  his  measures  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  of  the  wise 
and  dignified  principle  on  which  he  grounded  those  { 
measures,  I  have  already  spoken  in  a  former  part  of  j 
this  work,  and  must  content  myself  therefore  with 
entreating  the  reader  to  re-peruse  that  passage  as  be- 
longing to  this  place,  and  as  a  part  of  the  present 


narration.  Ah !  little  did  I  expect  at  the  time  1 
wrote  that  account,  that  the  motives  of  delicacy 
which  then  impelled  me  to  withhold  the  name, 
virould  so  soon  be  exchanged  far  the  higher  duty 
which  now  juatifieB  me  in  adding  it  I  At  tfie  thot:d( 
of  such  events  the  language  of  a  tender  supeisuui>n 
is  the  voice  of  nature  itself,  and  those  facts  alone 
presenting  themselves  to  our  memory  which  \^i 
left  an  impression  on  our  hearts,  we  assent  to.  anii 
adopt  the  poet's  pathetic  complaint: 

"  O  Sir !  the  good  die. 

Aod  tkoM  wbow  hearts  aro  dry  as  sooiaMr  dait 
Bum  to  iho  MickeL" 

Thus  the  humane  plan  described  in  the  pages 
now  referred  to,  that  a  system  in  pursuance  of 
which  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  uniformly  n- 
garded  his  sentences  not  as  dependent  on  his  oivn 
will,  or  to  be  afiected  by  the  state  of  his  feelinp  a( 
the  moment,  but  as  the  pre-establisbed  determina- 
tions of  known  bws,  and  himself  aa  the  voice  of  ilif 
law  in  pronouncing  the  sentence,  and  its  delegate  ia 
enforcing  the  execution,  could  not  but  furnish  occa 
sional  food  to  the  spirit  of  detractioD,  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  reflecting  mind.  It  ia  indeed  little  lea 
than  impossible,  that  he,  who  in  order  to  be  efli»ctivc- 
ly  humane  determines  to  be  inflexibly  just,  and  wh> 
is  inexorable  to  his  own  feelings  when  they  would 
interrupt  the  course  of  justice ;  who  looks  at  each 
particular  act  by  the  light  of  all  its  oonseqaeocot. 
and  as  the  representative  of  ultimate  good  or  evil : 
Hhould  not  sometimes  be  charged  with  tyranny  Iry 
weak  minds.  And  it  is  too  certain  that  the  calumny 
will  be  willingly  believed  and  eageriy  propsgated 
by  all  those,  who  would  shun  the  presence  of  an  rye 
keen  in  the  detection  of  imposture,  incapacity,  and 
misconduct,  and  of  a  resolution  as  steady  in  their  ex- 
posure. We  soon  hate  the  man  whose  qualities  we 
dread,  and  thus  have  a  double  interest,  an  interest  of 
passion  as  well  as  of  policy,  in  decrying  and  defamir.z 
him.  But  good  men  will  rest  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
mise made  to  them  by  the  divine  Comforter,  that  by 
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ESSAY  IV. 


*  Soch  Sir  Alexander  Ball  woa  in  renlity.  and  aueh  was  his  j 
ffeneral  appellation  in  the  Mediterranean  :  I  adopt  this  title  , 
therefore,  to  avoid  the  unfracuful  repetition  of  hit  own  name  ! 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  coorution  of  idea*,  i 
wbioh  might  ariM  from  the  uaa  of  his  real  tide.  via.  "  His 
Majesty's  civil  (V>mmiMionor  for  the  Island  ot  Malta  and  its 
dependencies  ;  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Order  ofi 
St.  John."    This  is  not  the  place  to  oxpoee  the  timid  and  un- 
atoady  policy  which  continued  the  latter  title,  or  the  petty 
jealouaiea  which  interfered  to  prevent  Sir  Alexander  Ball  from 
having  the  title  of  Governor  from  ono  of  the  very  causes 
which  randarad  him  fittad  fur  the  office.  1 


the  generous  spirit,  who,  when  bnttcbt 

Ansoog  the  tasks  of  real  life,   hath  wroagbt 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  chiMiah  thooght: 
Whose  high  endeavora  are  an  inward  light 
That  make  the  path  before  him  always  bright; 
Who  doom'd  to  go  in  company  with  Pain. 
And  Fear  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  traia! 
Turns  his  necesaiiy  to  glorious  gain ; 
By  ohiocts,  which  might  force  the  boo)  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  render' d  mora  compasaionaie. 

WORDSWORTH. 


At  the  close  of  the  American  war.  Captain  VJ^ 
was  entrusted  with  the  protection  ard  convoying  (^i 
an  immense  mercantile  fleet  to  America,  snd  byh^ 
great  prudence  and  unexampled  attention  to  the  in 
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terasiB  of  all  and  each,  endeared  hit  name  to  the 
American  merchants,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
high  respect  and  predilection  which  both  the  Amer- 
icans and  their  government  ever  afterwards  enter- 
rained  tor  him.  My  recollection  doea  not  enable  me 
to  attempt  any  accuracy  in  the  date  of  circumstances, 
or  to  add  the  particulan  of  his  services  in  the  West 
Indies  and  on  the  coast  of  America.  I  now  tliere- 
fore  merely  allude  to  the  fact  with  a  prospective 
reference  to  opinions  and  circumstances,  which  I 
eluill  have  to  mention  hereafler.  Shortly  after  the 
general  peace  was  established,  Capmin  Ball,  who 
was  now  a  married  man,  passed  some  time  with  his 
lady  in  France,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  Nantz.  At 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  town,  among  the 
other  English  visiters,  Lord  (then  Captain)  Nelson, 
happened  to  bo  one.  In  consequence  of  some  punc- 
tilio, as  to  whose  business  it  was  to  pay  the  compli- 
ment of  the  first  call,  they  never  met,  and  this  trifling 
nflair  occasioned  a  coldness  between  the  two  naval 
commanders,  or  in  troth  a  mutual  prejudice  against 
each  other.  Some  years  afler,  both  their  ships  being 
together  close  off  Minorca  and  near  Port  Mahon,  a 
violent  storm  nearly  disabled  Lord  Nelson's  vessel, 
and  in  addition  to  the  fury  of  the  wind,  it  was  night- 
time and  the  thickest  darkness.  Captain  Bail,  how- 
ever, brought  his  vessel  at  length  to  Nelson's  assist* 
ance,  look  his  in  tow,  and  used  his  best  endeavon  to 
bring  her  and  his  own  vessel  into  Port  Mahon.  The 
difficulties  and  the  dangers  increased.  Nelson  con- 
sidered the  case  of  his  own  ship  as  desperate,  and 
that  unless  she  was  immediately  lef\  to  her  own  fate, 
both  vessels  would  inevitably  be  lost  He,  therefore, 
with  the  generosity  natural  to  him,  repeatedly  re- 
quested Captain  Ball  to  let  him  loose ;  and  on  Cap- 
tain Ball's  refusal,  he  became  impetuous,  and  enforced 
his  demand  with  passionate  threats.  Captain  Ball 
then  himself  took  the  speaking-trumpet,  which  the 
fury  of  the  wind  and  the  waves  rendered  necessary, 
and  with  great  solemnity  and  without  the  least  dis- 
turbance of  temper,  called  in  reply, "  1  feel  confident 
that  1  can  bring  you  in  safe ;  I  therefore  must  not, 
and,  by  the  help  of  Almighty  God !  I  will  not  leave 
yon  !**  What  he  promised  he  performed  ;  and  af\er 
they  were  safely  anchored.  Nelson  came  on  board 
of  Ball's  ship,  and  embracing  him  with  all  the  ardor 
of  acknowledgement,  exclaimed — **  a  friend  in  need 
is  a  friend  indeed !"  At  this  time  and  on  this  occa- 
sion commenced  that  firm  and  perfect  friendship 
between  those  two  great  men,  which  was  interrupted 
only  by  the  death  of  the  former.  The  pleasing  task 
of  dwelling  on  this  mutual  attachment  I  defer  to  that 
part  of  the  present  sketch  which  will  relate  to  Sir 
Alexander  Ball's  opinions  of  men  and  things.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say,  that  the  two  men, 
whom  Lord  Nelson  especially  honored,  were  Sir 
Thomas  Troubridge  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball ;  and 
once,  when  they  were  both  present,  on  some  alluskui 
made  to  the  loss  of  his  arm,  he  replied,  **  who  shall 
dare  to  tell  me  that  I  want  an  arm,  when  I  have 
thr«e  right  arms  —  this  (putting  forth  his  own)  and 
Ball,  and  Troubridge." 
In  the  plan  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  it  was  Lord 
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Nelson's  design,  that  Captains  Troubridge  and  Ball 
should  have  led  up- the  atmck.  The  former  was 
stranded ;  and  the  latter,  by  accident  of  the  wind, 
could  not  bring  his  ship^nto  the  line  of  battle  till 
some  time  after  the  engagement  had  become  general. 
With  his  characteristic  forecast  and  activity  of  (what 
may  not  improperly  be  called)  practical  imagination, 
he  had  made  arrangements  to  meet  every  probable 
ctmtiagency.  All  the  shrouds  and  sails  of  the  ship, 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  its  immediate  manage- 
ment, were  thoroughly  wetted  and  so  rolled  up,  that 
they  were  as  hard  and  as  little  inflammable  as  so 
many  solid  cylinders  of  wood ;  every  sailor  had  his 
appropriate  place  and  function,  and  a  certain  number 
were  appointed  as  the  firemen,  whose  sole  duty  it 
was  to  be  on  the  watch  if  any  part  of  the  vessel 
should  take  fire :  and  to  these  men  exclusively  the 
charge  of  extinguishing  it  was  committed.  It  was 
already  dark  when  he  brought  his  ship  into  action, 
and  laid  her  alongside  TOrient.  One  particular  only 
I  shall  add  to  the  known  account  of  the  memorable 
engagement  between  these  ships,  and  this  I  received 
from  Sir  Alexander  Ball  himself.  He  had  previously 
made  a  combustible  preparation,  but  which  from  the 
nature  of  the  engagement  to  be  expected,  he  had 
purposed  to  reserve  for  the  last  emergency.  But  jost 
at  the  time  when,  from  several  symptoms,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  would  soon 
strike  to  him,  one  of  the  lieutenants,  without  his 
knowledge,  threw  in  the  combustible  matter ;  and 
this  it  was  that  oceasioned  the  tremendous  explosion 
of  that  vessel,  which,  with  the  deep  silence  and  in- 
terruption of  the  engagement  which  succeeded  to  it, 
has  been  justly  deemed  the  sublimest  war  incident 
recorded  in  history.  Yet  the  incident  which  follow* 
ed,  and  which  has  not,  1  believe,  been  publicly  made 
known,  is  scarcely  less  impressive,  though  its  sub- 
limity is  of  a  different  character.  At  the  renewal  of 
the  battle.  Captain  Ball,  though  his  ship  was  then  on 
fire  in  three  different  parts,  laid  her  alongside  a 
French  eighty-four :  and  a  second  longer  obstinate 
contest  began.  The  firing  of  the  enemy  having  then  al> 
together  ceased,  and  yet  no  sign  given  of  surrender, 
the  seniot  lieutenant  came  to  Captain  Ball  and  in- 
formed him,  that  the  hearts  of  his  men  were  as  good 
as  ever,  but  that  they  were  so  completely  exhausted, 
that  they  were  scarcely  capable  of  lifting  an  arai. 
He  asked,  therefore,  whether,  as  the  enemy  had  ix»w 
ceased  firing,  the  men  might  be  permitted  to  lie 
down  by  their  guns  for  a  short  time.  After  some 
reflection,  Sir  Alexander  acceded  to  the  proposal, 
taking  of  course  the  proper  precautions  to  rouse 
i  them  again  at  the  moment  he  thought  requisite. 
'  Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  himself,  his  offi- 
cers, and  the  appointed  watch,  the  ship's  craw  lay 
down,  each  in  the  place  to  which  he  was  stationed, 
and  fclept  for  twenty  minutes.  They  were  then 
roused;  and  started  up,  as  Sir  Alexander  expressed 
it,  more  like  men  out  of  an  ambush  than  from  sleep, 
80  coinstantaneously  did  they  all  obey  the  summons! 
They  recommenced  their  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  enemy  surrendered ;  and  it  was  soon  after  dis- 
covered, that  during  that  interval,  and  almost  im- 
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mediately  ailer  the  French  ship  had  first  ceased 
firing,  the  crew  had  sank  down  by  their  giina,  and 
there  slept  almost  by  the  side,  as  it  were,  of  their 
sleeping  enemy.  « 


ESSAY  V. 


Whose  powers  ebed  round  bim  in  the  common  itnfe. 

Or  mild  eoocems,  of  ordinary  lire, 

A  constant  tnflaence,  a  peculiar  gracs ; 

But  who  if  he  be  caird  upon  to  face 

Some  awrni  moment,  to  which  heaven  has  Joined 

Great  Inaes,  food  or  bad  for  human  kind, 

Is  happjr  as  a  lover,  is  aitired 

With  sudden  brichtness  like  a  man  inspired ; 

And  throoffh  the  beat  of  conflict  keepi  the  law 

In  eahnnen  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw. 

W0RD8W0ETH. 


An  accesubility  to  the  sentiments  of  others  on  su1> 
jectB  of  importance  often  accompanies  feeble  minds, 
yet  it  is  not  the  less  a  true  and  constituent  part  of 
practical  greatness,  when  it  exists  .wholly  free  from 
that  passiveness  to  impression  which  renders  coimsel 
itself  ii^arious  to  certain  characters,  and  from  that 
weakness  of  heart  which,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  is  always  craving  advice.  Exempt  from  all 
SQch  imperfections,  say  rather  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  excellencies  that  preclude  them,  this  open- 
nesB  to  the  influxes  of  good  sense  and  information, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  might  come,  equally 
characterized  both  Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  though  each  displayed  it  in  the  way  best  suited 
to  his  imtural  temper.  The  former  with  easy  hand 
collected,  as  it  passed  by  him,  whatever  could  add  to 
his  own  stores,  appropriated  what  he  could  assimilate, 
and  levied  subsidies  of  knowledge^  from  all  the  acci- 
dents of  social  life  and  familiar  intercourse.  Even  at 
the  jovial  board,  and  in  the  height  of  unrestrained 
merriment,  a  casual  suggestion,  that  flashed  a  new 
light  on  hb  mind,  changed  the  boon  companion  into 
the  hero  and  the  man  of  genius ;  and  with  the  most 
graceful  transition  he  would  make  his  company  as 
serious  as  himself.  When  the  taper  of  his  genius 
seemed  extinguished,  it  was  still  surrounded  by  an 
inflammable  atmosphere  of  its  own  and  rekindled  at 
the  fint  approach  of  light,  and  not  seldom  at  a  dis- 
tance which  made  it  seem  to  flame  up  self-revived. 
In  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  the  same  excellence  was  more 
an  aflair  of  system :  and  he  would  listen  even  to  weak 
men  with  a  patience,  which,  in  so  careful  an  econo- 
mist of  time,  always  demanded  my  admiration,  and 
not  seldom  excited  my  wonder.  It  was  one  of  his 
maxims,  that  a  man  may  suggest  what  he  cannot 
give :  adding  that  a  wild  or  silly  plan  had  more  than 
once,  from  the  vivid  sense,  and  distinct  perception  of 
its  folly,  occasioned  him  to  see  what  onght  to  be  done 
in  a  new  light,  or  with  a  clearer  insight  There  is, 
indeed,  a  hopeless  sterility,  a  mere  negation  of  sense 
and  thought,  which,  suggesting  neither  diflbrence  nor 


contrast,  caimot  even  furnish  hints  ibr  reooUectiao. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  minds  so  vriiima* 
cally  constituted  that  they  may  sometimes  be  profita- 
bly interpreted  by  contraries,  a  process  of  which  thr 
great  Tycho  Brache  is  said  to  have  availed  hifneif 
in  the  case  of  the  little  Lackwit,  who  used  to  at  and 
mutter  at  his  ftet  while  he  was  studying.  A  nuad 
of  this  sort  we  may  compare  to  a  magnetic  needle, 
the  poles  of  which  had  been  suddenly  reversed  bjr  a 
flash  of  lightning,  or  other  more  obacure  acddentor 
nature.  It  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  to  ifaoae 
whose  judgment  or  information  he  respected.  Sir 
Alexander  Ball  did  not  content  himself  with  giviq; 
access  and  attention.  No !  he  seldom  friled  of  ooo* 
suiting  them  whenever  the  subject  permitted  soy 
disclosure;  and  where  secreey  was  necesMuy,  he 
well  knew  how  to  acquire  their  opinion  witboot 
exciting  even  a  conjecture  concerning  his  ipmediate 
object 

Yet  with  all  this  readiness  of  attention,  and  with 
all  this  zeal  in  collecting  the  sentiments  of  the  well 
informed,  never  wu  a  man  more  completely  anioflo- 
enced  by  authority  than  Sir  Alexander  Ball  never 
one  who  sought  less  to  tranquillize  bis  own  doubts  bv 
the  mere  suflfrage  and  coincidence  of  others.  T}» 
ablest  suggestions  had  no  conclusive  weight  with 
him,  till  he  had  abstracted  the  opinion  from  its  so- 
thor,  till  he  had  reduced  it  into  a  part  of  his  own 
mind.  The  thoughts  of  othen  were  always  accept- 
able as  affi)rding  him  at  least  a  chance  of  adding  lo 
his  materials  for  reflection ;  but  they  never  directed 
his  judgment  much  less  superseded  it  He  even 
made  a  point  of  guarding  against  additional  coofi- 
dence  in  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind,  hon  find- 
ing that  a  person  of  talents  had  formed  the  sanie 
conviction :  unless  the  person,  at  the  same  time,  hh 
nished  some  new  argument  or  had  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  by  a  diflerent  road.  On  the  Istier 
circumstance  he  set  an  especial  value,  and,  I  may  al- 
most say,  courted  the  company  and  conversaiioo  of 
those,  whose  pursuits  had  least  resembled  his  own,  if 
he  thought  them  men  of  clear  and  oomprebeiwve 
fiicalties.  During  the  period  of  otir  intimacy,  scsroely 
a  week  passed  in  which  he  did  not  desire  me  to  think 
on  some  particular  subject  and  to  give  him  thereiuit 
in  writing.  Moat  frequently  by  the  time  I  had  ful- 
filled his  request  he  would  have  written /own  his 
own  thoughts,  and  then,  with  the  true  simplicity  of  a 
great  mind,  as  free  from  ostentation,  as  it  was  above 
jealousy,  he  would  collate  the  two  papen  in  mjr  pre- 
sence, and  never  expressed  more  pleasure  than  in  the 
few  instances  in  which  I  had  happened  lo  light oo  all 
the  arguments  and  points  of  view  which  had  oc- 
curred to  himself,  with  some  additional  reasons  which 
had  escaped  him.  A  single  new  argtnnent  delighted 
him  more  than  the  most  perfect  coincidence,  wHm, 
as  before  stated,  the  train  of  thought  had  been  very 
different  from  his  own  and  yet  just  and  logical.  Bs 
had  one  quality  of  mind,  which  I  have  beard  attiib- 
uted  to  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  that  of  deriving  a  keen  plea* 
sure  from  clear  and  powerful  reasonuig  for  ita  own 
sake,  a  quali^  in  the  intellect  which  is  neariy  ooo* 
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nected  with  vemcity  and  a  love  of  jiutice  in  the 
moral  character.* 

Valuing  in  otheia  meritB  which  he  himself  pov- 
sened,  Sir  Alexander  Ball  felt  no  jealooB  apprehen- 
sion of  great  talent  Unlike  those  vulgar  functiona- 
ries, whose  place  is  too  big  for  them,  a  truth  which 
they  attempt  to  disguise  finom  themselves,  and  yet 
feel,  he  was  under  no  necessity  of  arming  himself 
against  the  natural  superiority  of  genius  by  factitious 
contempt  and  an  industrious  ossodation  of  extrava- 
gance and  impracticability,  with  every  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  routine ;  as  the  geographers  in  the 
middle  ages  used  to  designate  on  their  meagre  maps, 
the  greater  part  of  the  world,  as  deserts  or  wilder- 
nesses, inhabited  by  griffins  and  chimeras.  Compe- 
tent to  weigh  each  system  or  pmject  by  its  own  argu- 
ments, he  did  not  need  these  preventive  charms  and 
cautionary  amnlels  against  delusion.  He  endeavorod 
to  make  talent  instrumental  to  his  purposes  in  what- 
ever shape  it  appeared,  and  with  whatever  imperfec- 
tions it  might  be  accompanied ;  but  wherever  talent 
was  blended  with  moral  worth,  he  sought  it  out, 
loved  and  cherished  it  If  it  had  pleased  Providence 
to  preserve  his  life,  and  to  place  him  on  the  same 
course  on  which  Nelson  ran  his  race  of  glory,  there 
are  two  points  in  which  Sir  Alexander  Ball  would 
most  closely  have  resembled  his  illustrious  friend. 
TIm  first  is,  that  in  his  enterprises  and  engagements 
he  would  have  thought  nothing  done,  till  all  had  been 
done  that  was  possible : 

**NU  actum  repatans,  tk  qoid  iupsrsnet  sffsodnm.'* 

The  second,  that  he  would  have  called  forth  all  the 
talent  and  virtue  that  existed  within  his  sphere  of 
influence,  and  created  a  band  of  heroes,  a  gradation 
of  officers,  strong  in  head  and  strong  in  heart,  worthy 
to  have  been  his  companions  and  his  successors  in 
fame  and  public  usefulness. 

Never  was  greater  discernment  shown  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  fit  agent,  than  when  Sir  Alexander  Bail 
was  stationed  off  the  coast  of  Malta  to  intercept  the 
supplies  destined  for  the  French  garrison,  and  to 
vnttch  the  movements  of  the  French  commanden, 
and  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  so  basely 
betrayed  into  their  power.  Encouraged  by  the  well- 
timed  promises  of  the  English  captain,  the  Maltese 
rose  through  all  their  casals  (or  country  towns)  and 


*  It  maj  not  be  ambs  to  sdd,  that  the  pleatare  from  the 
perooption  of  tmth  was  lo  well  poiied  and  recolsted  br  th« 
equal  or  greater  delight  in  utility,  that  hi*  love  of  real  aeeu- 
raey  was  accompanied  wiUi  a  proportionate  diaKke  of  that 
boltow  appearance  of  it,  which  mar  be  produced  bj  turn*  of 
phraae,  worda  placed  in  balanced  antitheeie,  and  those  epi- 
ffraaunatie  points  that  paaa  for  subtle  and  luminous  diatioc- 
tiooB  with  ordinary  readers,  but  are  moat  comotonly  traoalata- 
ble  into  mere  tralnn  or  tririalitiee,  if  indeed  they  ooolaio  any 
msaniasataiL  Havinffobsenrod  in  some  casual  oonTarsation, 
tlial  tbonch  there  were  doubtlem  mMstet  of  matter  noorfso- 
ised,  I  isw  no  ground  for  aaerting  a  man  of  unorganised 
mattsr:  Sir  A.  B.  paoaed  and  then  said  to  me.  with  that 
franknem  of  manner  wbieb  made  hia  very  rebakee  cmtifyisff, 
**Tbe distinetioa  is  joat ;  and  now  I  underaland  you,  abua- 
daady  obvious;  but  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  inventing  a 
pucsis  ef  words  to  make  it  appear  otherwise.**   I  trust  the 
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themselves  commenced  the  work  of  their  emancipa- 
tion, by  storming  the  citadel  at  Civita  Vecchia,  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  Malta,  and  the  central  height 
of  the  island.  Without  discipline,  without  a  military 
leader,  and  almost  without  arms,  these  breve  peasants 
succeeded,  and  destroyed  the  French  garrison  by 
throwing  them  over  the  battlements  into  the  trench 
of  the  citadel.  In  the  course  of  this  blockade,  and  of 
the  tedious  siege  of  Vallette,  Sir  Alexander  Ball  dis- 
played all  that  strength  of  character,  that  variety  and 
versatility  of  talent,  and  that  sagacity,  derived  in  part 
from  habitual  circumspection,  but  which,  when  the 
occasion  demanded  it,  appeared  intuitive  and  like  an 
instinct;  at  the  union  of  which,  in  the  same  man,  one 
of  our  oldest  naval  commanden  once  told  me,  *'  he 
could  never  exhaust  his  wonder.'*  The  citiaens  of 
Vallette  were  fond  of  relating  their  astonishment,  and 
that  of  the  French,  at  Captain  Ball's  ship  wintering 
at  anchor  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns,  in  a  depth  of 
fathom  tmezampled,  on  the  assnred  impracticability 
of  which  the  garrison  had  rested  their  main  hope  of 
regular  supplies.  Nor  can  I  forget,  or  remember 
without  some  portion  of  my  original  feeling,  the  so- 
lemn enthusiasm  with  which  a  venerable  old  man. 
belonging  to  one  of  the  distant  casals,  showed  me  the 
sea  coombe,  where  their  father  Ball  (for  so  they 
commonly  called  him)  first  landed ;  and  afterwards 
pointed  out  the  very  place,  on  which  he  fiist  stepped 
on  their  island,  while  the  countenances  of  his  towns- 
men, who  accompanied  him,  gave  lively  proofs,  that 
the  old  roan's  enthusiasm  was  the  representative  of 
the  common  feeling. 

There  ia  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  Sir  Alexander 
Ball  was  at  any  time  chargeable  with  that  weakneM 
so  frequent  in  Englishmen,  and  so  ii^jorious  to  our 
interests  abroad,  of  despising  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries,  of  losing  all  their  good  qualities  in  their 
vices,  of  making  no  allowance  for  those  vices,  from 
their  religious  or  political  impediments,  and  still  more 
of  mistaking  for  vices,  a  mere  diflerence  of  manneia 
and  customs.  But  if  ever  he  had  any  of  this  errone- 
ous feeling,  he  completely  freed  himself  from  it,  by 
living  among  the  Maltese  during  their  arduous  trials, 
as  long  as  the  French  continued  masten  of  the  capi- 
tal. He  witnessed  their  virtues,  and  learnt  to  under- 
stand in  what  various  shapes  and  even  disguises  the 
valuable  parts  of  human  nature  may  exist  In  many 
individuala,  whose  littlenefs  and  meanness  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  lifts  would  have  stamped 
them  at  once  as  contemptible  aikl  wxNihlesB,  with  or- 
dinary Englishmen,  he  had  found  such  virtues  of  dis- 
interested patriotism,  fbrtitude,  and  selfnleniat  as 
would  have  done  honor  to  an  ancient  Roman. 

There  exists  in  England,  a  ^entfeman/y  character, 
a  genOemaidy  feeling,  very  different  even  from  that, 
which  is  the  most  like  it,  the  character  of  a  well-bom 
Spaniard,  aikl  unexampled  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Tliis  feeling  probably  originated  in  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  titles  of  oar  English  nobility  fol- 
low the  law  of  their  property,  and  are  inherited  by 
the  eldest  sons  only.  From  this  source,  imder  the  in 
fhienoes  of  our  constitution,  and  of  our  astonishing 
trade,  it  has  dififiaed  itself  in  different  roodificaikma 
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through  the  whole  coantry.  The  unifoitnity  of  our 
dress  among  all  classes  above  that  of  the  day  laborer, 
while  it  has  authorized  all  classes  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  gentlemen,  has  at  the  same  time  inspired 
the  wish  to  conlbrm  their  roannprs,  and  still  more 
their  ordinary  actions  in  social  intercourse,  to  their 
notions  of  the  gentlemanly,  the  most  commonly  re- 
reived  attribute  of  which  character,  is  a  certain  gen- 
erosity in  trifles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  lower  classes  on  the  higher,  occasioned 
and  favored  by  this  resemblance  in  exteriors,  by  this 
absence  of  any  cognisable  marks  of  distinction,  have 
rendered  each  class  more  resened  and  jealous  in 
their  general  communion,  and  far  more  than  our  cli- 
mate, or  natural  temper,  have  caused  that  haughti- 
ness and  reserve  in  our  outward  demeanor,  which  is 
so  generally  complained  of  among  fbreignera.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  gentle- 
manly feeling :  I  respect  it  under  all  its  forms  and  va- 
rieties, from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  gentlemen 
in  the  one-shilling  gallery.  It  is  always  the  ornament  of 
virtue,  and  oftentimes  a  support;  but  it  is  a  wretched 
substitute  for  it.  Its  worth,  as  a  moral  good,  is  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  its  vaiue,  as  a  social  advantage. ; 
These  observations  are  not  irrelevant ;  for  to  the 
want  of  reflection,  that  this  diffusion  of  gentlemanly 
feeling  among  us,  is  not  the  growth  of  our  moral  ex-  j 
cellence,  but  the  effect  of  various  accidental  ad  van-  I 
tagea  peculiar  to  England ;  to  otir  not  considering  , 
that  it  is  unreasonable  and  uncharitable  to  expect  the  ' 
same  consequences,  where  the  same  cauaes  have  not 
existed  to  pnxluce  them ;  and.  lastly,  to  our  proneness 
to  regard  the  absence  of  this  character  (which,  as  I 
have  before  said,  does*,  for  the  greater  part,  and,  in 
the  common  apprehension,  consist  in  a  certain  frank- 
neoi  and  generosity  in  the  detail  of  action)  as  decisive 
against  the  sum  total  of  perronal  or  national  worth ; 
we  must,  I  am  convinced,  attribute  a  large  portion  of 
that  conduct,  which  in  many  instances  has  leA  the  in- 
habitantB  of  countries  conquered  or  appropriated  by 
GrMt  Britain,  doubtful  whether  the  various  solid  ad- 
vantages which  they  derived  from  our  protection  and 
jual  government,  were  not  bought  dearly  by  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  their  feelings  and  prejudices,  by 
the  contemptuous  and  insolent  demeanor  of  the  £n- 
glah  08  individuals.  The  reader  who  bears  this  re- 
mark in  mind,  will  meet,  in  the  ooume  of  this  nan*- 
taon,  more  than  one  passage  that  will  aerre  as  its 
aMBnaat  and  illuatratiop. 

It  waa,  I  know,  a  general  opinion  among  the  £o- 
giiah  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  Sir  Alexander  Ball 
thooght  loo  well  of  the  Maltese,  and  did  not  share  in 
the  enthosiaMB  of  BhkMis,  concerning  their  own  sape- ; 
riohtf.  To  the  Ibnoer  part  of  the  charge,  I  shall  only  ' 
reply  at  present,  that  a  more  venial,  and  almost  desi- 1 
rable  fault,  can  acarcely  be  attributed  to  a  governor, ' 
than  that  of  a  strong  attachment  to  the  people  wikom 
he  was  sent  to  govern.  The  latter  part  of  the  charge 
ia  frbe.  if  we  are  to  understand  by  it,  that  he  dai  not 
think  his  countrymen  superior  on  the  whole  to  other 
iMiKaooa  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  true,  as  fiir  as  rslalea  to 
hie  MieC  that  the  English  thought  tbemselvea  stUI 
HI  they  are;  that  they  dwelt  on.  and  exag- 


gerated their  national  virtuea,  and  weighed  them  bf 
the  opposite  vices  of  foreignen,  instead  of  the  virtuic 
which  those  foreigners  possessed,  and  they  them- 
selves wanted.  Above  all,  as  statesmen,  we  mart 
consider  qualities  by  their  practical  uses.  Tboi— be 
entertained  no  doubt,  that  the  English  were  snperior 
to  all  others  in  the  kind,  and  the  degree  of  their  coo- 
rage,  which  ia  marked  by  far  greater  enthuasan. 
I  than  the  courage  of  the  Germana  and  northern  n- 
tiouK,  and  by  a  for  greater  steadiness  and  self-eabos- 
tence,  than  that  of  the  French.  It  is  more  cloeely 
connected  with  the  character  of  the  individual  The 
courage  of  an  English  army  (he  used  to  lay)  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  courage  which  the  individual  sol- 
diers bring  with  them  to  it,  rather  than  of  that  vfaidi 
they  derive  from  it.  This  remark  of  Sir  Alexander'i 
was  forcibly  recalled  to  my  mind,  when  I  wasatNi- 
plea  A  Russian  and  an  English  regiment  were 
drawn  up  together  in  the  same  square  —  "  See."  aid 
the  Neapolitan  to  me,  who  had  mistaken  me  fbrooe 
of  his  countr>-men,  "there  is  but  one  foce  in  thai 
whole  regiment,  while  in  that"  {pcintiag  to  the  Ea^ 
{^lifh)  ••  every  soldier  has  a  face  of  his  own."  Oq  the 
other  hand,  there  are  qualities  acarcely  less  requisite 
to  the  completion  of  the  military  character,  in  which 
Sir  A.  did  not  hesitate  to  think  the  English  inferior  to 
the  continental  nations:  as  for  instance,  both  in  the 
power  and  the  dispoeition  to  endure  privatum;  in 
the  friendly  temper  necessary,  when  troops  of  difier- 
ent  nations  are  to  act  in  concert ;  in  their  obedieocs 
to  the  reguUtions  of  their  commanding  offceis,  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coon- 
triee  through  which  they  are  marching ;  as  well  ss  m 
many  other  points,  not  immediately  connected  widi 
their  conduct  in  the  field  ;  and,  above  all.  in  lobrietf 
and  temperance.  During  the  siege  of  Vallette,  etpe- 
cially  during  the  sore  dbtreas  to  wrhich  the  besiefen 
were  for  some  time  exposed  from  the  fiulureof  pron- 
sion.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  had  an  ample  opportimity 
of  observing  and  weighing  the  separate  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  native,  and  of  the  Enghsh  uropi; 
and  surely  since  the  publication  of  Sir  John  Moore'i 
campaign,  there  can  be  no  just  oflence  taken,  though 
I  should  say,  that  before  the  wmlls  of  Vallette.  ai 
well  ss  in  the  plains  of  Gallicia,  an  indignant  ons- 
mander  might,  wiih  too  great  prc^ety.  have  sd- 
dreased  the  English  soldiery  in  the  words  of  an  oU 
Dramatist — 


WiR  yoa  «tin  o«e  rear  viitMsie  rsar  Mia  f 
Aad  oo!r  ibea  thtok  ooblr  wfaea  7'  af«  fsit 
Do:k  fotl  Jer  keep  70a  koMSt  1    Are  roe  bad 
Wbca  out  or  fiesh  ?    Aod  diiak  yo«  'i  sa  eaesB 
Of  Tile  aad  isoctDioioas  sctaoaa,  that 
T*  ars  has  and  oat  of  bkias  T 

CA&TWKIGffrS  Z^w'f  Q««* 

From  the  fiiat  msorrectaonair  naoveoeot  to  ^ 
final  departure  of  the  French  fiom  the  Islani  tkoagh 

the  civil  and  military  powera  and  the  whole  of  thf 
Island,  save  Vallette.* were  in  the  bands  of  the  p* 
saniry,  not  a  single  act  of  excess  can  be  chaffed 
against  the  Maltese,  if  we  except  the  nxinf  of  ow 
hoQse  at  Civita  Vecchia  belongii^  tt>  a  noioriooa  tod 
traitor,  the  creature  and  hirahag  of  l^ 
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FVench.  In  no  instance  did  they  injure,  insult,  or 
plunder,  any  one  of  the  native  nobility,  or  employ 
even  the  appearance  of  force  toward  thera,  except  in 
the  collection  of  the  lead  and  iron  from  their  houses 
and  gardens,  in  order  to  supply  themselves  with  bul- 
lets: and  this  very  appearance  was  assumed  from 
the  generous  wish  to  shelter  the  nobles  from  the  re- 
sentment of  the  French,  should  the  patriotic  cflbrts 
of  the  peasantry  prove  nnsuccessfdfc  At  the  dire 
command  of  famine  the  Maltese  troops  did  indeed 
once  force  their  way  to  the  ovens,  in  which  the  bread 
for  the  British  soldiery  was  baked,  and  were  clamor- 
ouB  that  an  equal  division  should  be  made.  I  men- 
tion this  unpleasant  circumstance,  because  it  brouglit 
into  proof  the  firmness  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  char- 
acter, his  presence  Of  mind,  and  generous  disregard 
of  danger  and  personal  responsibility,  where  the  sla- 
very or  emancipation,  the  misery  or  the  happiness. 
of  an  innocent  and  patriotic  people  were  involved  ; 
and  because  his  conduct  in  this  exigency  evinced, 
that  bis  general  habits  of  circumspection  and  delibe- 
ntion  were  the  result  of  wisdom  and  complete  seli^ 
posBesaion,  and  not  the  easy  virtues  of  a  spirit  consti- 
tutionally timorous  and  hesitating.  He  was  sitting 
at  table  with  the  principal  British  ofTicers,  when  a 
certain  general  addressed  him  in  strong  and  violent 
terms  concerning  this  outrage  of  the  Maltese,  re- 
minding him  of  the  necessity  of  exerting  his  com- 
manding influence  in  the  present  case,  or  the  conse- 
quences must  be  taken.  '*  What,"  replied  Sir  Alex- 
ander Ball,  •*  would  you  have  us  do  f  Would  you 
have  us  threaten  death  to  men  dying  with  famine  ? 
Can  you  suppose  that  the  hazard  of  being  shot  will 
weigh  with  whole  regiments  acting  under  a  common 
necessity?  Does  not  the  extremity  of  hunger  take 
away  all  difierence  between  men  and  animals?  and 
is  it  not  as  absurd  to  appeal  to  the  prudence  of  a 
body  of  men  starving,  as  to  a  herd  of  famished 
wolves?  No,  general,  I  will  not  degrade  myself  or 
outrage  humanity  by  menacing  famine  with  massa- 
cre !  More  eflectual  means  must  be  taken."  With 
these  words  he  rose  and  leA  the  room,  and  having 
firat  consulted  with  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  he  de- 
termined at  his  own  risk  on  a  step,  which  the  ex- 
treme necessity  warranted,  and  which  the  conduct 
of  the  Neapolitan  court  amply  justified.  For  this 
court,  though  terror-stricken  by  the  French,  was  still 
actuated  by  hatred  to  the  English,  and  a  jealousy  of 
their  power  in  the  Mediterranean :  and  this  in  so 
strange  and  senseless  a  manner,  that  we  must  join 
the  extremes  of  imbecility  and  treachery  in  the  same 
cabinet,  in  order  to  find  it  comprehensible.*    Though 


*  It  cannot  bo  doubted,  that  the  aovereipn  hiniMlf  was  kept 
ia  a  state  of  delusion.  Both  his  ondentandtng  and  hta  moral 
principles  are  far  better  than  could  reanonnhly  be  expected 
from  the  infamous  mode  of  hit  education :  if  indeed  the  trs- 
tematie  preclusion  of  all  knowledipe,  and  the  unreatruined 
indnlgence  of  hia  paariona.  adopted  by  the  Spanish  coart  for 
the  parpoaei  of  prcwrrinn  him  dependent,  can  he  called  by 
the  name  of  education.  Of  the  other  infloeocins  peraoot  in 
the  Neapolitan  f  ovemment,  Mr.  Leckie  has  friven  ui  a  true 
and  livelf  account.  It  will  be  irreally  to  the  advaniase  of  the 
preaent  narration,  if  the  reader  ahould  have  pfenoosly  pe- 
rused Mr.  lAckWa  pamphlet  on  the  atate  of  Sicily :  the  facta 
wUeh  I  ahail  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter  will  recipro- 
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the  very  existence  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  a  nation, 
depended  wholly  and  exclusively  on  British  support ; 
though  the  royal  family  owed  their  personal  safely  to 
the  Brilish  fleet ;  though  not  only  their  dominions  and 
their  rank,  but  the  liberty  and  even  the  lives  of  Fer- 
dinand and  his  family,  were  interwoven  with  our 
success;  yet  with  an  infatuation  scarcely  credible, 
!  the  most  affecting  representations  of  the  distress  oi' 
'  the  besiegers,  and  of  the  utter  insecurity  of  Sicily  if 
the  French  remained  possessors  of  Malta,  were 
treated  with  neglect ;  and  the  urgent  remonstrances 
for  the  permission  of  importing  com  from  Messina, 
were  answered  only  by  sanguinary  edicts  precluding 
all  supply.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  sent  for  his  senior 
liculenant,  and  gave  him  orders  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  port  of  Messina,  and  there  to  seize  and 
bring  with  him  to  Malta  the  ships  laden  with  com» 
of  the  number  c^  which  Sir  Alexander  had  received 
accurate  information.  These  orders  were  executed 
without  delay,  to  the  great  delight  and  profit  of  the 
ship  owners  and  proprietors;  the  necessity  of  raising 
the  siege  was  removed ;  and  the  author  of  the  mea- 
sure waited  in  calmness  lor  the  consequences  that 
might  result  to  himself  personally.  But  not  a  com- 
plaint, not  a  murmur  proceeded  from  the  court  of 
Naples.  The  sole  result  was,  that  the  governor  of 
]\falta  became  an  especial  object  of  its  hatred,  its  fear, 
and  its  respect 

The  whole  of  this  tedious  siege,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  signing  of  the  capitulation,  called  forth 
Into  constant  activity  the  rarest  and  most  difHcult  vir- 
tues of  a  commanding  mind ;  virtues  of  no  show  or 
splendor  in  the  vulgar  apprehension,  yet  more  infal- 
lible characteristics  of  true  greatness  than  the  most 
unequivocal  displays  of  enterprise  and  active  daring. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed,  in  which  Sir  Alexander  Ball's 
patience,  forbearance,  and  inflexible  constancy  were 
not  put  to  the  severest  trial.  He  had  not  only  to  re- 
move the  misunderstandings  that  arose  between  the 
Maltese  themselves,  and  to  organize  their  efforts;  he 
was  likewise  engaged  in  the  more  difllcult  and  un- 
thankful task  of  counteracting  the  weariness,  discon- 
tent, and  despondency  of  his  own  countrymen — a  task 
however,  which  he  accomplished  by  management 
and  address,  and  an  alternation  of  real  firmness  witli 
apparent  yielding.  During  many  months  he  remain- 
ed the  only  Englishman  who  did  not  think  the  si^e 
hopeless  and  the  object  worthless.  He  often  spoke 
of  the  time  in  which  he  resided  at  the  country-seat 
of  the  grand  master  at  St.  Antonio,  four  miles  from 
Vallette,  as  perhaps  the  most  trying  period  of  his  life. 
For  some  weeks  Captain  Vivian  was  his  sole  Eng- 
lish companion,  of  whom,  as  his  partner  in  anxiety, 
he  always  expressed  himself  with  afl^ectionate  esteem. 
Sir  Alexander  Ball's  presence  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  Maltese,  who,  accustomed  to  be  governed 
by  him,  became  incapable  of  acting  in  concert  with- 
out his  immediate  influence.  In  the  out-burst  of  popu- 


cally  confirm  anri  be  confirmed  by  the  documenti  furnished  in 
that  moit  intereitiog  work  :  in  which  1  see  but  one  blemiah 
of  importance,  namely,  that  the  author  appears  too  freqaeatly 
to  consider  justice  and  Uue  policy  as  capable  of  being  con- 
trsdiatinffuiahed. 
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lar  eiBotJon,  the  impalM,  which  prodaoet  an  iiwurroc- 
tion,  ia  for  a  brief  while  its  tu/Iicient  pilot :  the  at-  ; 
tractioD  constitutes  the  cohesion,  and  the  oocninoo  pro- 
vocation, fuppiytng  an  immediate  object,  not  only  | 
unites,  but  directs,  the  multitude.  But  this  first  im-  j 
pulse  had  poned  away,  und  Sir  Alexander  Ball  was  < 
the  one  individual  who  posiesoed  the  general  ooofi- , 
dence.  On  him  they  relied  with  implicit  faith :  and 
even  aOer  they  had  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  Brit- 
ish government  and  protectitm,  it  was  still  remarka- 
ble with  what  child-Uke  helplesineai  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  applying  to  him,  even  in  their  private 
coQcems.  It  seemed  ai  if  they  thought  him  niade  on  j 
purpose  to  think  for  them  alL  Yet  his  situation  at  Sl 
Antonio  was  one  of  great  peril:  and  he  attributed  his 
preservation  to  the  dejection,  which  had  now  begun 
lo  prey  on  the  spirits  of  the  French  garrison,  aiKl 
which  rendered  them  unenterprising  and  almoit  pas- 
atve,  aided  by  the  dread  which  the  nature  of  the 
country  inspired.  For  subdivided  as  it  was  into  small 
fields,  scarcely  larger  than  a  ooltage-garden,  and  each 
of  these  little  squares  of  land  enclosed  with  substao- 
tial  stone  walls ;  these  too  from  the  jiecessity  of  hav- 
ing the  fields  perfectly  level,  rising  in  tiers  above 
each  other;  the  whole  of  the  inliabited  part  of  the 
ialaiul  was  an  efiective  fortification  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  annoyance  and  offensive  war0ue.  Sir  Alei- 
ander  Bail  exerted  himself  successfully  in  procuring 
information  respecting  the  state  and  temper  of  the 
garrison,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  clei^y  and  the 
almost  universal  fidelity  of  the  Maltese,  contrived  that 
the  spies  in  the  pay  of  the  French  should  be  in  truth 
his  own  most  confidential  agents.  He  bad  already 
given  splendid  proofs  that  he  could  out-fight  them ; 
but  here,  and  in  his  after  diplomatic  intercourse  pre- 
vious to  the  recommencement  of  the  war,  he  likewise 
ottt-witted  them.  He  once  told  me  with  a  smile,  as 
we  wecD  conversinl;  on  the  practice  of  laying  wagers, 
that  he  was  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  the  final 
perseverance  in  the  siege  was  not  a  little  indebted  to 
aeveral  valuable  bets  of  his  own,  he  well  knowing 
at  the  time,  and  from  information  which  himself  alone 
poHeaed,  that  he  should  certainly  lose  them.  Tet 
this  artifice  had  a  considerable  efi^t  in  suspending 
the  impatience  of  the  officers,  and  in  supplying  topics 
for  dispute  and  conversation.  At  length,  however, 
the  two  French  frigates,  the  sailing  of  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  these  wagers,  left  the  great  harbor  on 
the  24th  of  August,  1800,  with  a  part  of  the  garrison : 
and  one  of  them  soon  became  a  prize  to  the  English. 
Sir  Alexander  Ball  rekited  to  me  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  the  escape  of  the  other ;  but  I  do 
not  recollect  them  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  dare 
repeat  them  in  this  place.  On  the  15th  of  September 
following,  the  capitulation  was  signed,  and  after  a 
blockade  of  two  yean  the  English  obtained  possession 
of  Valletta,  and  remained  masters  of  the  whole  island 
and  its  dependencies. 

Anxious  not  to  give  ofienoe,  but  more  anxious  to 
communicate  the  truth,  it  is  not  without  pain  that  I 
find  myself  under  the  moral  obligation  of  remonstrat- 
ing against  the  ailenoe  oonceming  Sir  A  lexander  Ball's 
aervieas  or  the  tnnaiar  of  them  to  othen.  More  than 


once  has  the  latter  ronaed  my  i 
ported  speeches  of  the  Boose  of  CooxnaDs;  madmt 
the  former,  I  need  only  slate  that  in  Reee  a  Cyckifc- 
dia  there  is  an  historical  article  of  ooosKienhle  leszc 
under  the  woid  Malta,  in  wfaicfa  Sir  AJexaodcr'i 
name  does  not  once  occur!  Daring  >  reawfetire  of 
eighteen  months  in  that  island,  I  posaesaed  and  evad- 
ed myself  of  the  best  possiUe  meana  of  infofatioc 
not  only  fnyi  eye-witnesses,  but  likcwiae  irasn  the 
principal  agents  themselves.  And  I  now  ihos  pub- 
licly and  unequivocally  aaseit  that  to  Sir  A.  Ball  pre- 
eminenay  and  if  I  had  said,  to  Sir  A.  Bail  aloM,ihs 
ordinary  use  of  the  word  under  such  cireamrtanrfi 
would  bear  me  out — the  capture  and  the  preaer%atioo 
of  Malta  was  owing,  vrith  every  Ueasing  that  a  pow- 
erful mind  and  a  wise  heart  could  confer  on  ita  doole 
and  grateful  inhabitanfii.  With  a  similar  pain  I  pro- 
ceed to  avow  my  sentiments  on  this  capiiolatioQ,  by 
^hich  Malta  was  delivered  up  to  hia  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty and  allies,  without  the  least  mention  made  of  the 
Maltese.  With  a  warmth  honorable  both  to  hia  head 
and  hia  heart,  Sir  Alexander  Ball  pleaded,  aa  not  Ibh  a 
point  of  sound  policy  than  of  plain  justice,  that  the 
Maltese,  by  some  repreaentatives.  should  be  made  a 
party  in  the  capitulation,  and  a  joint  aubscriber  in  the 
signature.  They  had  never  been  the  slaves  or  the 
property  of  the  knights  of  Sl  John,  but  freemeo  and 
the  true  landed  proprietors  of  the  country,  the  civd 
and  military  government  of  which,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, had  been  vested  in  that  order;  yet  checked 
by  the  fights  and  infiuences  of  the  deigy  and  the  na- 
tive nobility,  and  by  the  customs  and  ancient  laws  of 
the  island.  This  trust  the  knights  had.  with  the 
blackest  treason  and  the  most  profligate  peijury,  be- 
trayed and  abandoned.  The  right  of  government  of 
course  reverted  to  the  landed  proprieton  and  the 
clergy.  Animated  by  a  just  senae  of  this  right,  the 
Maltese  had  risen  of  their  own  accord,  had  cootend- 
ed  for  it  in  defiance  of  death  and  danger,  had  fought 
bravely,  and  endured  patiently.  Without  undervalu- 
ing the  military  assistance  afterwards  furnished  by 
Great  Britain  (though  how  scanty  this  was  before  the 
arrival  of  General  Pigot  is  well  known,)  it  remained 
undeniable,  that  the  Maltese  had  taken  the  greatest 
share  both  in  the  fiitignes  and  in  the  privationa  con- 
sequent on  the  siege;  and  that  had  not  the  greatest 
virtues  and  the  most  exemplary  fidelity  been  unifonn- 
ly  displayed  by  them,  the  English  troops  (they  not  be- 
ing more  numerous  than  they  had  been  for  the  great- 
er part  of  the  two  years)  could  not  possibly  have  re- 
mained before  the  fortifications  of  Valletto,  defended 
as  that  city  was  by  a  French  garrison,  that  greatly 
outnumbered  the  British  besiegers.  Still  less  oould 
there  have  been  the  least  hope  of  ultimate  success; 
as  if  any  part  of  the  Maltese  peasantry  had  been 
friendly  to  the  French,  or  even  indifilerent,  if  they  had 
not  all  indeed  been  most  zealous  and  persevering  in 
their  hostility  towards  them,  it  would  have  been  im- 
practicable 80  to  blockade  that  island  as  to  have  pre- 
cluded the  arrival  of  supplies.  If  the  siege  had  pro- 
ved unsuccessful,  the  Maltose  were  well  aware  that 
they  should  be  exposed  to  all  the  horron  which  re- 
venge and  wounded  pride  oould  dictate  to  an  onpriD- 
fiSO 
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cipled,  lapaciousi  and  nnguinaiy  ■oldiery;  and  oow 
that  BucceM  has  crowned  their  eflbrU,  is  this  to  be 
their  reward,  that  their  own  allies  are  to  baigain  for 
them  with  the  French  as  for  a  herd  of  ala^ea,  whom 
the  French  had  before  purchased  from  a  former  pro- 
prietor? If  it  be  urged,  that  there  is  no  established 
government  in  Malta,  is  it  not  equally  true,  that 
through  the  whole  population  of  the  island  there  is 
not  a  single  dissentient?  and  thus  that  the  chief  incon- 
venience, which  an  established  authority  is  to  obvi- 
.ate,  is  virtually  removed  by  the  admitted  fact  of  their 
unanimity  ?  And  have  they  not  a  bishop,  and  a  dig- 
nified clergy,  their  judges  and  municipal  magistrates, 
who  were  at  all  times  sharen  in  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  now,  supported  by  the  unanimous  sof 
frage  of  the  inhabitanis,  have  a  rightful  daim  to  be 
considered  as  its  representatives  7  Will  it  not  be  of- 
taner  said  than  answered,  that  the  main  di0erence  be- 
tween the  French  and  £nglish  iiyustioe  rests  in  this 
point  alooe,  that  the  French  seiied  on  the  Maltese 
without  any  previous  pratenoes  of  fiiendship,  while 
the  English  procured  possession  of  the  island  by  means 
of  their  friendly  promises,  and  by  the  co^pemtion  of 
the  natives  affuded  in  confident  reliance  on  these 
promises  ?  The  impolicy  of  refusing  the  signature  on 
the  part  of  the  Maltese  was  equally  evident:  since 
such  rofusal  could  answer  no  one  purpose  but  that 
of  alienating  their  aflections  by  a  wanton  insult  to 
their  feelings.  For  the  Maltese  were  not  only  ready 
but  desirous  and  eager  to  place  themselves  at  the 
same  time  under  British  protection,  to  take  the  oaths 
of  loyally  as  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge their  island  to  befong  to  it  These  ropre- 
sentations,  however,  wera  over-ruled :  and  I  dare  af- 
firm, fiom  my  own  experience  in  the  Mediterranean, 
that  our  conduct  in  this  instance  added  to  the  im- 
pression which  had  been  made  at  Corsica,  Minorca, 
and  elsewhere,  and  was  oAen  referred  to  by  men  of 
reflection  in  Sicily,  who  have  more  than  once  said  to 
me,  *<a  connection  with  Great  Britain,  with  the  con- 
sequent ezlenrion  and  security  of  our  commerce,  are 
indeed  gnat  blossiDgs:  but  who  can  lely  on  their 
patmanence  t  or  that  we  shall  not  be  made  to  pay 
bitterly  for  our  seal  as  partisans  of  England,  when- 
ever it  shall  suit  its  plans  to  deliver  us  bock  to  our 
old  oppre«onr 


ESSAY  VI. 


The  way  of  ancient  ordnance,  tboofh  it  wind«, 

b  ret  no  deTiotts  war.    Btraight  forward  goet 

The  Uffhtning*!  path;  and  Mraiffht  the  ftarftil  path 

or  the  eannoD-bail.   Direct  it  lliee  and  rapid, 

Shattorisff  that  it  may  reach,  and  f  batterioc  what  it  reaebee. 

My  ion !  the  road,  the  human  being  traveb, 

That  on  which  Bte*»ing  comei  and  goee,  doth  foDow 

The  river*!  conrK,  the  valler^B  i^ayful  windinge. 

Curves  roand  the  corn-field  and  the  hill  ef  vines. 

Honoring  the  holy  bouodt  of  property  ! 

There  exttti 

Aa  higher  than  the  warrior*!  excellenee. 

WALLBNBTEDI. 


Captain  Ball's  services  in  Malta  were  honored 
with  his  sovereign's  approbation,  transmitted  m  a 
letter  from  the  Secrataiy  Dundas,  and  with  a  baron- 
etcy. A  thousand  pounds  *  wera  at  the  same  time 
directed  to  be  paid  him  from  the  Maltese  treasury. 
The  best  and  most  appropriate  addition  to  the  ap- 
plause of  his  king  and  his  country,  Sir  Alexander 
Boll  found  in  the  fieelings  and  faithful  affection  of 
the  Maltese.  The  enthusiasm  manifested  in  raveren- 
tial  gestures  and  shouts  of  triumph  whenever  their 
friend  and  deliverar  appeared  in  public,  was  the  ut- 
terance of  a  deep  feeling,  and  in  no  wise  the  mere 
ebullition  of  animal  sensibility ;  which  is  not  indeed 
a  part  of  the  Maltese  character.  The  truth  of  this 
observation  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  person,  who 
has  wiuieased  the  religious  processions  in  honor  of 
the  favorite  saints,  both  at  Vallette  and  at  Messina  or 
Palermo,  and  wha  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
contrast  between  the  appcuvnt  apathy,  or  at  least  the 
perfect  sobriety,  of  the  Maltese,  and  the  fiuiatical 
agitations  of  the  Sicilian  populace.  Among  the  lat- 
ter each  man's  soul  seems  hardly  containable  in  his 
body,  like  a  prisoner,  whose  jail  is  on  fire,  flying  mad- 
ly fh»n  one  barred  outlet  to  another ;  while  the  fb^ 
mer  might  suggest  the  suspicion,  that  their  bodies 
wera  on  the  point  of  sinking  into  the  same  slmnber 
with  their  understandings.  But  their  political  de- 
liverance was  a  thing  that  came  home  to  their  hearts, 
and  intertwined  with  their  most  impassioned  recol- 
lections, personal  and  patriotic  To  Sir  Alexander 
Ball  exclusively  the  Maltese  themselves  attributed 
their  emancipation:  on  him  too  they  rested  their 
hopes  of  the  fiituro.  Whenever  he  appeared  in 
Vallette,  the  passengen  on  each  side,  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  street,  stopped  and  ramained  un- 
coverad  till  he  had  passed :  the  very  clamors  of  the 
marke^place  were  hushed  at  his  entrance,  and  then 
exchanged  for  shoots  of  joy  and  welcome.  Even  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  years  he  never  appeared  in  any  one 
of  their  easals,t  which  did  not  lie  in  the  direct  road 

*I  eoaice  know  whether  kbe  woith  mentioolng,  that  thie 
sum  remained  nndemanded  till  the  iprfaig  of  the  year  1805 : 
at  which  time  the  writer  of  theeo  iketcbea,  during  an  exami- 
nation of  the  trearary  aecoanti,  obeerved  the  ctrcomitance 
and  noticed  it  to  the  Governor,  who  had  mflbred  it  to  eecape 
ahogether  from  hit  memory,  for  the  latter  yean  at  least. 
The  value  attached  to  the  preeent  by  the  receiver,  mot  have 
depended  on  hie  conetmction  of  iti  pnrpoee  and  meaning : 
for  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  ram  wae  not  a  moiety 
of  what  Sir  Alexander  had  expended  ftom  hie  private  fortnne 
daring  the  blockade.  Hie  immediate  appointatent  to  the 
government  of  the  ieland.  eo  eameitly  prayed  lor  by  the 
Malteee.  would  doubtleei  have  fumiihed  a  leee  queetionable 
proof  that  hit  lervices  were  ae  highly  eatimaled  by  the  min- 
iitry  aa  they  were  graciooely  accepted  by  hie  eovereign.  But 
thie  waa  withheld  ae  king  ae  it  remained  pomible  to  doubt, 
whether  great  taleou,  joined  to  k>cal  experience,  and  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  inbabitante,  might  not  be  die- 
peneed  with  in  the  penon  entmated  with  that  government. 
CrioAcn  ingmti  animi  quod  magnii  Ingeniie  hand  rare  ohiici- 
tur,  eKptna  nil  aliud  eet  quam  perapicacia  quadam  in  emuwn 
beneficdcoUaU. 5ra  WAIA.ENSTEIN,  Part  L 

t  It  wae  the  Governor's  cnetom  to  viiit  every  caial  throngb- 
ont  the  island  once,  if  not  twice,  in  the  conrae  of  each  ram- 
mer ;  and  during  my  residence  there,  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  his  consUnt,  and  most  often,  ha  only  companion, 
in  iheee  rides;  to  which  I  owe  wme  of  the  happiest  sod 
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between  Vallette  and  St  Antonio,  hia  saminer  resi- 
dence, but  the  women  and  children,  with  rach  of  the 
men  who  were  not  at  labor  in  their  fields,  fell  into 
ranks,  and  followed,  or  preceded  him,  singing  the 
Maltese  song  which  had  been  made  in  his  honor,  and 
which  was  scarcely  less  familiar  to  the  inhabitanlB 
of  Malta  and  Goza,  than  God  save  the  King  to 
Bhtons.  When  he  vxnt  to  the  gate  through  the  city, 
the  young  men  refrained  talking ;  and  the  aged  arom 
and  ttood  up.  When  the  ear  heard,  then  it  blessed 
him ;  and  token  the  eye  saw  Aun,  if  gave  witness  to 
him:  because  he  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the 
fatherless,  and  those  that  had  none  to  help  them.  The 
blessing  of  ^em  that  were  ready  to  perifh  came  upon 
him ;  and  he  caused  the  widow* s  heart  to  sing  for  joy. 

These  feelings  were  afVer  wards  amply  justified  by 
his  administration  of  the  government;  and  the  very 
accesses  of  their  gratitude  on  their  first  deliverance 
proved,  in  the  end,  only  to  be  acknowledgments  an- 
tedated. For  some  time  aiVer  the  departure  of  the 
French,  the  distress  was  so  general  and  so  severe, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower  classes  became 
mendicants,  and  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares 
of  Vallette  still  retains  the  name  of  the  **  Nix  Man- 
glare  SlairSy**  from  the  crowd  who  used  there  to  as- 
sail the  ears  of  passengers  with  cries  of  '*nix  man- 
giare,"  or  "  nothing  to  eat,"  the  former  word  fitx  being 
the  low  German  pronunciation  of  nichts,  nothing.  By 
what  means  it  was  introduced  into  Malta,  I  know  not; 
but  it  became  the  common  vehicle  both  of  solicita- 
tion and  refusal,  the  Maltese  thinking  it  an  English 
word,  and  the  English  supposing  it  to  bo  Malteee.  I 
often  felt  it  as  a  pleasing  remembrancer  of  the  evil 
day  gone  by,  when  a  tribe  of  little  children,  quite 
naked,  as  is  the  custom  of  that  climate,  and  each 
with  a  pair  of  gold  ea^ringB  in  its  ears,  and  all  fat 
and  beautifully  proportioned,  would  suddenly  leave 
iheir  play,  and,  looking  round  to  see  that  their  parents 
were  not  m  sight,  change  their  shouts  of  merriment 
for  **nix  mangiare!"  awkwardly  imitating  the  plain- 
tive tones  of  mendicancy;  while  the  white  teeth  in 
their  little  swarthy  ftoes  gave  a  splendor  to  the  happy 
and  ocofessittg  laugh,  with  which  they  received  the 
good-humored  rebuke  or  refusal,  and  ran  back  to 
their  former  sport. 

In  the  interim  between  the  capitulation  of  the 
French  garrison  and  Sir  Alexander  Bail's  appoint- 
ment as  his  Majesty's  civil  commissioner  for  Malta, 
his  xeal  for  the  Maltese  was  neither  suspended  nor  un- 
productive of  important  benefits.  He  was  enabled  to 
remove  many  prejudices  and  misunderstandings ;  and 
to  persons  of  no  inconsiderable  infiuence  gave  juster 
notions  of  the  true  importance  of  the  island  to  Great 
Britain.  He  displayed  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  its  existing  state ;  showed  the  im- 
mense extent  to  which  it  might  be  carried,  and  the 
hollownesB  of  the  opimon,  that  this  trade  was  at- 
tached to  the  south  of  France  by  any  natural  or  in- 
dissoluble bond  of  connection.    I  have  some  reason 

Buwt  ioitructtYo  houn  of  mr  life.  In  the  poorest  house  of 
the  most  dbtant  cssal  two  rude  paintings  were  sure  to  be 
found :  A  picture  of  the  Viriln  and  Child  ;  and  a  portrait  of 
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likewise  for  believing,  that  his  wise  and  patriotic  » 
presentations  prevented  Malta  from  being  made  tbe 
seat  and 'pretext  for  a  nomerotts  civil  establishnieiii. 
in  hapleii  imitation  of  Corsica,  Ceylon,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  was  at  least  generally  mmored. 
that  it  had  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ministry 
to  appoint  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  as  governor,  mtfa 
a  salary  of  10,0002.  a  year ;  and  to  reside  in  Eogluid. 
while  one  of  ftis  countrymen  was  to  be  the  lieoieoani- 
governor,  at  50002.  a  year;  to  which  were  added  i 
long  et  cetera  of  other  oSRces  and  places  of  propor- 
tional emolument  Thiir  threatened  appendix  to  ibe 
state  calendar  may  have  existed  only  in  the  imagiin- 
tions  of  the  reporters,  yet  inspired  some  uneasy  appre- 
hensions in  the  minds  of  many  well-wisben  to  the 
Maltese,  who  knew  that— for  a  foreign  settlement  at 
least,  and  one  too  possessing  in  all  the  ranks  tod 
functions  of  society  an  ample  population  of  its  owd- 
Buch  a  stately  and  wide-btanching  tieosof  patronage, 
though  delightful  to  the  individuals  who  are  to  plock 
its  golden  apples,  sheds,  like  the  mancfaineel,  un- 
wholesome and  corroaive  dews  on  the  multitude  wbo 
are  at  rest  beneath  its  shade.  It  need  not  howeTer 
be  doubted,  that  Sir  Alexander  Ball  would  exert  him- 
self to  preclude  any  such  intention,  by  stating  and 
evincing  the  extreme  impolicy  and  ii^ustiee  of  the 
plan,  as  well  as  its  utter  inutility,  in  tbe  case  of  Malta. 
With  the  exception  of  the  governor,  and  of  the  public 
secretary,  both  of  whom  undoubtedly  should  be  m- 
tives  of  Great  Britain,  and  appointed  by  tbe  Britiih 
government,  there  was  no  civil  office  that  cooM  be 
of  the  remotest  advantage  to  the  island  which  w« 
not  already  filled  by  the  natives  and  the  fonctionof 
which  none  could  perform  so  well  as  they.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  (he  would  stole)  was  pwdigioas 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the  island,  though  from 
the  fear  of  the  Moon  one-fourth  of  its  sur&oe  lad 
remained  unpeopled  and  uncultivated.  To  deprive, 
therefore,  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  soeh  jAk» 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  hold,  would  be  craei ; 
whUe  the  phicea  hekl  by  the  nobility,  were,  ior  dK 
greater  part,  aueh  as  none  but  natives  could  perfxB 
the  duties  of.  By  any  innovatioD  we  should  afltont 
the  higher  classes  and  alienate  the  aflectioiiB  of  all 
not  only  without  any  imaginable  advantage  bat  with 
the  certainty  of  great  loss.  Were  Englishmen  to  be 
employed,  the  salaries  must  be  increased  fourfold, 
and  would  yet  be  scarcely  worth  acceptance;  and  in 
higher  ofllicea  such  as  those  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
judges,  the  salaries  must  be  augmented  mote  than 
ten-fold.  For,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  their  pawotiffli 
and  moral  character,  the  Maltese  gentry  sooghl  (hM6 
places  as  honorable  distinctions,  which  endeared 
them  to  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  at  the  same 
time  rendered  the  yoke  of  the  order  somewhat )«» 
grievous  and  galling.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Maltese  secretary,  whose  situation  was  one  of  incw- 
sent  labor,  and  who  at  the  same  time  performed  the 
duties  of  law  counsellor  to  the  government,  the  higli 
est  salaries  scarcely  exceeded  1001.  a  year,  and  were 
barely  suflicient  to  defray  the  increa^  expenses  of 
the  functionaries  for  an  additional  equipage,  or «» 
of  man  impoiing  appearance.    Besides,  it  wai  of  tffl- 
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portance  that  the  peraon  placed  at  the  head  of  that 
government,  should  be  looked  up  to  by  the  natives, 
and  possess  the  raeana  of  distinguishing  and  reward- 
ing those  who  had  been  most  faithful  and  zealous  in 
their  attachment  to  Great  Britain,  and  hostile  to  their 
former  tyrants.  The  number  of  the  employments  to 
be  conferred  would  give  considerable  influence  to 
his  Majesty's  civil  representative,  while  the  trifling 
amount  of  the  emolument  attached  to  each  precluded 
all  temptation  of  abusing  it. 

Sir  Alexander  Ball  would  likewise,  it  is  probable, 
urge  that  the  commercial  advantages  of  Malta,  which 
were  most  intelligible  to  the  English  public,  and  best 
fitted  to  render  our  retention  of  the  island  popular, 
roust  ncceaBorily  be  of  very  slow  growth,  though 
fmally  they  would  become  great,  and  of  on  extent 
not  to  be  calculated.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  it 
was  highly  desirable,  that  the  possession  should  be, 
and  appear  to  be,  at  least  inexpensive.  Afler  the 
British  Government  had  made  one  advance  for  a 
stock  of  com  sufficient  to  place  the  island  a  year  be- 
fore-hand, the  sum  total  drawn  from  Great  Britain 
need  not  exceed  25,  or  at  most  30,000^  annually ;  ex- 
cluding of  course  the  expenditure  connected  with  her 
own  military  and  navy,  and  the  repair  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, which  latter  expense  ought  to  be  much  less 
than  at  Gibraltar,  from  the  multitude  and  low  wages 
of  the  laborers  in  Malta,  and  from  the  soflnev  and 
admirable  quality  of  the  stone.  Indeed  much  more 
might  safely  be  promised  on  the  assumption,  that  a 
wise  and  generous  system  of  policy  were  adopted  and 
persevered  in.  The  monopoly  of  the  Maltese  corn- 
trade  by  the  government  formed  an  exception  to  a 
general  rule,  and  by  a  strange,  yet  valid,  anomaly  in 
the  operations  of  political  economy,  was  not  more 
necessary  than  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
chief  reason  is,  that  the  produce  of  the  island  itself 
barely  suffices  for  one-fourth  of  its  inhabitants,  al- 
though fruits  and  vegetables  form  so  large  a  part  of 
their  nourishment.  Meantime  the  harbors  of  Malta, 
and  its  equi-distance  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
gave  it  a  vast  and  unnatural  importance  in  the  pre- 
sent relations  of  the  great  European  powers,  and  im- 
posed on  its  government,  whether  native  or  depend- 
ent, the  necessity  of  considering  the  whole  island  as 
a  single  garrison,  the  provisioning  of  which  could  not 
be  trusted  to  the  casualties  of  ordinaiy  commerce. 
What  is  actually  necessary  is  seldom  iixjurious.  Thus 
in  Malta  bread  is  better  and  cheaper  on  an  average 
than  in  Italy  or  the  coast  of  Barbery :  while  a  similar 
interference  with  the  com  trade  in  Sicily  iropove^ 
ishea  the  inhabitants  and  keeps  the  agriculture  in  a 
state  of  barbarism.  But  the  point  in  question  is  the 
expense  to  Great  Britain.  Whether  the  monopoly  be 
good  or  evil  in  itself,  it  remains  true,  that  in  this  es- 
tablished usage,  and  in  the  gradual  enclosure  of  the 
uncultivated  district,  such  resources  exist  as  without 
the  least  oppression  might  render  the  civil  govern- 
ment in  Vallette  independent  of  the  Treasury  at 
nome,  fmally  taking  upon  itself  even  the  repair  of  the 
fortifications,  and  thus  realize  one  instance  of  an  im- 
portant possession  that  cost  the  country  nothing. 

But  now  the  time  arrived,  which  threatened  to* 
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frustrate  the  patriotism  of  tho  Maltese  themselves  and 
all  the  zealous  eflbrts  of  their  disinterested  friend. 
Soon  afler  the  war  had  for  the  first  time  become  in- 
disputably just  and  necessary,  the  people  at  large  and 
a  majority  of  independent  senators,  incapable,  as  it 
might  seem,  of  translating  their  fanatical  anii-jocobin- 
ism  into  a  well-grounded,  yet  equally  impassioned, 
anti-Gallicanism,  gr^w  impatient  for  peace,  or  rather 
for  a  name,  under  which  the  most  terrific  of  all  war 
would  be  incessantly  waged  against  us.  Our  con- 
duct was  not  much  wiser  than  that  of  the  weary  tra- 
veller, who  having  proceeded  half  way  on  his  jour- 
ney, procured  a  short  rest  for  himself  by  getting  up 
behind  a  chaise  which  was  going  the  contrary  road. 
In  the  strange  treoty  of  Amiens,  in  which  we  neitlter 
recognized  our  former  relations  with  France  or  with 
the  other  European  powen,  nor  formed  any  new 
ones,  the  compromise  concerning  Malta  formed  the 
prominent  feature:  and  its  nominal  re-delivery  to  the 
Order  of  St  John  was  authorized  in  the  nfind  of  the 
people,  by  Lord  Nelson's  opinion  of  its  worthlessnesa 
to  Great  Britain  in  a  political  or  naval  view.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  and  one  that  must  often  sadden  a 
reflective  and  philanthropic  mind,  how  little  moral 
considerations  weigh  even  with  the  noblest  nations, 
how  vain  are  the  strongest  appeals  to  justice,  hu- 
manity, and  national  honor,  unless  when  the  public 
mind  is  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  cheer- 
ful or  vehement  passions,  indignation  or  avaricious 
hope.  In  tho  whole  class  of  human  infirmities  there 
is  none,  that  makes  such  loud  appeals  to  pntdenct 
and  yet  so  frequently  outrages  its  plainest  dictates, 
as  the  spirit  of  fear.  Tlie  worst  cause  conducted  io 
hope  is  an  overmatch  fi>r  the  noblest  managed  by 
despondence :  in  both  cases  an  unnatural  conjunction 
that  recalls  the  old  fable  of  Love  and  Death,  taking 
each  the  arrows  of  |^  other  by  mistake.  When 
islands  that  had  courted  British  protection  in  reliance  . 
upon  British  honor,  are  with  their  inhabitants  and 
proprietors  abandoned  to  the  resentment  which  we 
had  templed  them  to  provoke,  what  wonder,  if  the 
opinion  becomes  general,  that  alike  to  England  as  to 
France,  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  other  nations  are 
but  the  counters,  with  which  the  bloody  game  of  war 
is  played :  and  that  notwithstanding  the  great  and 
acknowledged  diflference  between  the  two  govern- 
menis  during  possession,  yet  the  protection  of  France 
is  more  desirable  because  it  is  more  likely  to  endure  ? 
for  what  the  French  take,  they  keep.  Oflen  both  in 
Sicily  and  Malta  have  I  heaid  the  case  of  Minorca 
referred  to,  where  a  considerablo  portion  of  the  most 
respectable  gentry  and  merchants  (no  provision  hav- 
ing been  made  for  their  protection  on  the  re-delivery 
of  that  island  to  Spain)  expiated  in  dungeons  the 
warmth  and  forwardness  of  their  predilection  fiir 
Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  by  some  persons  imagined,  that  Lord 
Nelson  was  considerably  influenced,  in  his  public 
declaration  concerning  the  value  of  Malta,  by  minis- 
terial flattery,  and  his  own  sense  of  the  great  service* 
ableness  of  that  opinion  to  the  persons  in  office 
This  supposition  is,  however,  wholly  false  and 
groundless.  His  lordship's  opinion  was  indeed  greatly 
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shaken  aftorwards,  if  not  changed ;  but  at  that  time 
he  spoke  in  strictest  correspondence  with  his  existing 
convictions.  He  said  no  more  than  he  had  often  pre- 
▼ioosfy  declared  to  his  private  friends:  it  was  the 
point  on  which,  after  some  amicable  oontroversy,  his 
lordship  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball  had  **  agreed  to  dif- 
fer.** Though  the  opinion  itself  may  have  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  its  interest,  and  except  for  the  histo- 
rian is,  as  il  were,  superannuated ;  yet  the  grounds 
and  causes  of  it,  as  iar  as  they  arose  out  of  Lord  Nel- 
son's particular  character,  and  may,  perhaps  tend  to 
re-enliven  our  recollection  of  a  hero  so  deeply  and 
justly  beloved,  will  forever  possess  an  interest  of 
their  own.  In  an  essay,  too,  which  purports  to  be  no 
mc^  than  a  series  of  sketches  and  fragments,  the 
reader,  it  \»  hoped,  will  readily  excuse  an  occasional 
digression,  and  a  more  desultory  style  of  narration 
than  could  be  tolerated  in  a  work  of^  regular  biogra- 
phy. 

Lord  Nelson  was  an  admiral  every  inch  of  him. 
He  looked  at  every  thing,  not  merely  in  its  possible 
relations  to  the  naval  service  in  general,  but  in  its 
immediate  bearings  on  his  squadron ;  to  his  officers, 
his  men,  to  the  particular  ships  themselves,  his  affec- 
tions were  as  strong  and  ardent  as  those  of  a  lover. 
Hence,  though  his  temper  was  constitutionally  irrita- 
ble and  uneven,  yet  never  was  a  commander  so  en- 
thusiastically loved  by  men  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
Captain  of  the  fleet  to  the  youngest  ship-boy.  Hence 
too  ihe  unexampled  harmony  which  reigned  in  his 
fleet,  year  afler  year,  under  circumstances  that  might 
well  have  undermined  the  patience  of  the  best-bal- 
anced dispositions,  much  more  of  men  with  the  im- 
petuous character  of  British  sailors.  Year  after  year, 
the  same  dull  duties  of  a  wearisome  blockade,  of 
doubtfid  policy — ^little  if  any  opportunity  of  making 
prizes ;  and  the  few  prizes,  whiclrticcident  might  throw 
in  the  way,  of  little  or  no  value — and  when  at  last 
the  occasion  presented  itself  which  would  have  com- 
pensated for  all,  then  a  disappointment  as  sudden  and 
imezpected  as  it  was  unjust  and  cruel,  and  the  cup 
dashed  fh>m  their  lips !— Add  to  these  trials  the  sense 
of  enterprises  checked  by  feebleness  and  timidity 
elsewhere,  not  omitting  the  tiresomeness  of  the  Med- 
iterranean sea,  sky,  and  climate ;  and  the  unjarring 
and  cheerful  spirit  of  aflectionate  brotherhood,  which 
linked  together  the  hearts  of  that  whole  squadron, 
will  appear  not  leas  wonderful  to  us  than  admirable 
and  aflfeeiing.  When  the  resolution  was  taken  of 
commencing  hostilitieB  against  Spain,  before  any  in- 
telligence was  sent  to  Lord  Nelson,  another  admiral, 
with  two  or  three  ships  of  the  line,  was  sent  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  stationed  before  Cadiz,  for  the 
exisresB  purpose  of  intercepting  the  Spanish  prizes. 
The  admiral  despatched  on  this  lucrative  service 
gave  no  information  to  Lord  Nelson  of  ha  arrival  in 
the  same  sea,  and  Ave  weeks  elapsed  before  his  lord- 
ship became  acquainted  with  the  circumstances.  The 
prizes  thus  taken  were  immense.  A  month  or  two 
sufficed  to  enrich  the  commander  and  officers  of  this 
small  and  highly-favored  squadron :  while  to  Nelson 
and  his  fleet  the  sense  of  having  done  their  duty,  and 
the  cooKiousneflB  of  the  gk>rk>uB  services  which  they 


had  performed,  were  considered,  it  must  be  prenmed. 
as  an  abundant  remuneration  for  all  their  toils  lod 
long  Bufllering!  It  was  indeed  an  unexampled  d^ 
cumstance,  that  a  small  squadron  should  be  tent  to 
the  station  which  had  been  long  occupied  by  a  laige 
fleet,  commanded  by  the  dariing  of  the  navy,  and  the 
glory  of  the  British  empire,  to  the  station  where  thii 
fleet  had  lor  years  been  wearing  away  in  the  mm 
barren,  repulsive,  and  sptritrtrying  service,  in  which 
the  navy  can  be  employed!  and  that  this  mioor 
squadron  should  be  sent  independent  of,  and  witboat 
any  communication  with  the  commander  of  the  for- 
mer fleet,  for  the  express  and  solitary  purpose  of  itep- 
ping  between  it  and  the  Spanish  prizes,  and  u  h»q 
as  this  short  and  pleasant  service  was  performed,  of 
bringing  home  the  unshared  booty  with  all  potable 
caution  and  despatch.  The  suhttantud  advantigei 
of  naval  service  were  perhaps  deemed  of  too^rosf  a 
nature  for  men  already  rewarded  with  the  grsiefal 
afiections  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  the  sdmin- 
tion  of  the  whole  world !  They  were  to  be  awuded, 
therefore,  on  a  principle  of  compensation  to  a  com- 
mander less  rich  in  fame,  and  whoee  laurels,  thoagfa 
not  scanty,  were  not  yet  sufficiently  luxuriant  to  hid^ 
the  golden  crown,  which  is  the  appropriate  omameDt 
of  victory  in  the  bloodless  war  of  commercial  cap- 
ture !  Of  all  the  wounds  which  were  ever  inflicted 
on  Nelson's  fhelings  (and  there  were  not  a  fewO  ihi' 
was  the  deepest !  this  rankled  moat !  *<  I  had  thougfaL" 
(said  the  gallant  man,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  first 
feelings  of  the  aflVont)— **  I  fimcied—bnt  nay,  it  most 
have  been  a  dream,  an  idle  dream — ^yet,  I  ooofess  it. 
I  did  fancy,  that  I  had  done  my  country  lervioe— snd 
thus  they  use  me.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  robbed 
me  once  before  of  my  West-India  harvest— now  ther 
have  taken  away  the  Spanish — and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  what  pointed  aggravatioDs! 
Yet,  if  I  know  my  own  thoughts,  it  is  not  for  myseir. 
or  on  my  own  account  chiefly,  that  I  feel  the  itinf 
and  the  disappointment ;  no !  it  is  for  my  brsre  offi- 
cers !  for  my  noble-minded  friends  and  coinnde»' 
such  a  gallant  set  of  fellows !  such  a  band  of  bro- 
thers !  My  heart  swells  at  the  thought  of  them  T— 
This  strong  attachment  of  the  heroic  admiral  1o  hif 
fleet,  faithfully  repaid  by  an  equal  attaehmeotoa  tfa«ir 
part  to  their  admiral,  had  no  little  influence  in  it- 
tuning  their  hearts  to  each  other;  and  when  he  died 
it  seemed  as  if  no  man  was  a  stranger  to  another:  6f 
all  were  made  acquaintances  by  the  rights  of  ft  com* 
mon  anguish.  In  the  fleet  itKlf,  many  a  private 
quarrel  was  forgotten,  no  more  to  be  reroeobered ; 
many,  who  had  been  alienated,  became  once  more 
good  friends;  j^ea,  many  a  one  was  reconciled  to  his 
very  enemy,  and  loved,  and  (as  it  were)  thanked  him. 
for  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  as  if  it  had  been  an  act 
of  consolation  to  himself  in  an  intercouise  of  prints 
sympathy.  The  tidings  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  day 
that  I  returned  to  that  city  from  Calabria:  and  never 
can  I  forget  the  sorrow  and  consternation  that  lay  on 
every  countenance.  Even  to  this  day  there  are  timea 
when  I  seem  to  see,  as  in  a  vision,  separate  groapt 
and  individual  facesof  the  picture.  Numben><opH 
and  shook  hands  with  me,  because  they  had  seen  the 
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tean  on  my  cheek,  and  conjectared,  that  I  Tvas  an 
Englishman;  and  several,  as  they  held  my  hand, 
bant,  themiielTes,  into  tean.  And  though  it  may 
awake  a  smile,  yet  it  pleased  and  afiected  me,  as  a 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  human  heart  straggling 
to  exercise  its  kindness  in  spite  of  prejudices  the  most 
obstinate,  and  eager  to  cany  on  its  love  and  honor 
into  the  life  beyond  life,  that  it  was  whispered  aboat 
Naples,  that  Lord  Nelson  had  become  a  good  Catho- 
lic before  his  death.  The  absurdity  of  the  fiction  is 
a  sort  of  measurement  of  the  fi>nd  and  affectionate 
esteem  which  had  ripened  the  pioos  wish  of  some 
kind  individoal  through  all  the  gradations  of  possi- 
bility and  probability  into  a  confident  assertion  be- 
lieved and  afiSrmed  by  hundreds.  The  feelings  of 
Great  Britain  on  this  awfal  event,  have  been  de- 
scribed well  and  worthily  by  a  living  poet,  who  has 
happily  blended  the  passion  and  wild  transitions  of 
lyric  song  with  the  swell  and  solemnity  of  epic  na^ 
ration. 

^Thon  art  fall'o !  fall*ii.  In  the  lap 

Of  Tictonr.   To  ttij  coootry  thon  cam'it  back, 
lloa  eooqueror.  to  triumphal  Albion  eam'it 
A  cone !   1  law  before  thy  beane  pa*  oo 
The  eomradfla  of  thy  porib  and  renown. 
The  frequeot  tear  upon  their  daontleae  breaats 
Fell.    I  beheld  tho  pomp  thick  rather' d  roond 
The  trophy'd  ear  that  bore  thy  craoed  remains 
Thro'  arm'd  rankB,  and  a  nation  nazinir  on. 
Bright  gbw'd  the  sun,  and  not  a  dond  diitain'd 
HeaTsa'a  arch  of  gold,  but  all  was  gloom  beneath. 
A  holy  and  unutterable  pang 
Thriird  on  the  wul.   Awe  and  mate  anguiih  fell 
On  alL^Yet  high  the  public  boaom  throbb'd 
With  triumph.   And  if  one,  'mid  that  vagt  pomp. 
If  but  the  Yoioo  of  one  had  ahouted  forth 
The  name  of  JCeUon :  Thou  hadet  pamed  ak»g. 
Thou  in  thy  beam  to  burial  past,  as  oft 
Before  the  Tan  of  battle,  proudly  rode 
Thy  prow,  down  Britain'a  line,  ihont  after  shout 
Rending  the  air  with  triumph,  ere  thy  hand 
Had  lane'd  the  bolt  of  victory. 

0OTHEBY  (SmO,  p.  80.) 

I  introduced  this  digression  with  an  apology,  yet 
have  extended  so  much  further  than  I  had  designed, 
that  I  must  once  more  request  my  reader  to  excuife 
me.  It  was  to  be  expected  (I  have  said)  that  Lord 
Nelson  would  appreciate  the  isle  of  Malta  from  iti 
relations  to  the  British  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean 
station.  It  was  the  &shion  of  the  day  to  style  Egypt 
the  key  of  India,  and  Malta  the  hey  of  Egypt.  Nel- 
son saw  the  hoUowness  of  this  metaphor :  o^  if  he 
only  doubted  its  applicability  in  the  former  instance, 
be  was  sore  that  it  was  false  in  the  latter.  Egypt 
might  or  might  not  be  the  key  of  India ;  but  Malta 
was  certainly  not  the  key  of  Egypt  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  keep  constancy  two  distinct  fleets  in  that 
sea;  and  the  largest  naval  force  at  Malta  would  not 
supersede  the  necessity  of  a  squadron  ofiT  Toulon. 
Malta  does  not  lie  in  the  direct  course  from  Toulon 
to  Alexandria :  and  from  the  nature  of  the  winds 
(taking  one  time  with  another)  the  comparative 
length  of  the  voyage, to  the  latter  port  will  be  found 
&r  leas  than  a  view  of  the  map  would  suggest,  and 
m  truth  of  little  practical  importance.  If  it  were 
the  olgect  of  the  FYench  fleet  to  avoid  Malta  in  ita 
t  to  i^ypc,  the  port^uiminl  at  Valletts  wodd 
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in  all  probability  receive  his  fint  intelligence  of  its 
course  from  Minorca  or  the  squadron  off*  Toulon,  in- 
stead of  communicating  it  In  what  regards  the 
refitting  and  provisioning  of  the  fleet,  either  on  ordi- 
nary or  extraordinary  occasions,  Malta  was  as  incon- 
venient as  Minorca  was  advantageous,  not  only  from 
its  distance  (which  yet  was  sufficient  to  render  it  al- 
most useless  in  cases  of  the  most  pressing  necessity 
as  afler  a  severe  action  or  injuries  of  tempest)  but 
likewise  from  the  extreme  difiiculty,  if  not  impracti- 
cability, of  leaving  the  harbor  of  ValleUe  with  a 
N.  W.  wind,  which  often  lasted  for  weeks  together. 
In  all  these  points  his  lordship's  observations  were 
perfectly  just:  and  it  must  be  conceded  by  all  per- 
som  acquainted  with  the  situation  and  drcumstancea 
of  Malta,  that  its  importance,  as  a  British  possession, 
if  not  exaggerated  on  the  whole,  was  tmduly  magni- 
fied in  several  important  particulars.  Thus  Lord 
Mnto,  m  a  speech  delivered  at  a  county  meetingp 
and  afterwards  published,  afllrms,  that  supposing 
(what  no  one  could  consider  as  imlikely  to  take  place) 
that  the  court  of  Naples  should  be  compelled  to  act 
under  the  influence  of  France,  and  that  the  Barbary 
powers  were  unfriendly  to  as  either  in  consequence 
of  French  intrigues  or  from  their  own  caprice  and  in- 
solence, there  would  not  be  a  single  port,  harbor,  bay, 
creek,  or  roadstead  in  the  whole  Mediterranean, 
fiom  which  our  men-of-war  could  obtain  a  single  oz 
or  an  hogshead  of  fresh  water :  unless  Great  Britain 
retamed  possession  of  Malta.  The  noble  speaker 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances supposed  by  him,  Odessa  too  being  closed 
against  us  by  a  Rasston  war,  the  island  of  Malta  it^ 
self  would  be  no  better  than  a  vast  almshouse  of 
75,000  persons,  exclusive  of  the  British  soldiery,  all 
of  whom  must  be  regularly  supplied  with  com  and 
salt  meat  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  popu- 
lation of  Malta  and  Goza  exceeds  100,000:  while 
the  food  of  all  kinds  produced  on  the  two  islands 
would  barely  suffice  for  one-fourth  of  that  number. 
The  deficit  is  procured  by  the  growth  and  spinning 
of  cotton,  for  which  com  ooukl  not  be  substitated 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  wera  it  attempted, 
would  produce  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  quantity 
which  the  cotton  raised  on  the  same  fields  and  spun  * 
into  thread,  enables  the  Maltese  to  purchase,  not  to 
mentton  that  the  sobstitation  of  grain  for  cotton 
would  leave  half  of  the  Inhabitants  without  empk>y- 
ment  As  to  live  stock,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, if  we  except  the  pigs  and  goats,  which  perform 
the  ofl&ie  of  scavenger!  in  the  streeta  of  Vallette 
and  the  tovnis  on  the  other  side  of  the  Porto  Grande 


*The  Malleee  cotton  it  naturally  of  a  deep  buff,  or  dueky 
orange  color,  and  by  the  lawa  of  the  aland,  murt  be  spun  be- 
fore it  can  beesfMrted.  I  have  heard  it  aiaerted.  by  penons 
apparently  well  informed  on  the  lufaijeet,  that  the  raw  mate- 
rial would  fetch  ai  high  a  price  at  the  thread,  weight  for 
weight:  the  thread  ftom  iti  coaneneaa  being  applicable  to 
ibw  porposM.  It  h  manufactured  likewiie  for  the  um  of  the 
natiireB  ihemfelvei  into  a  coane  nankin,  which  never  loaee  its 
color  by  waabing,  and  ii  durable  beyond  any  clothing  I  hava 
ever  known  or  heard  of.  The  cotton  seed  ii  naed  as  a  (bod 
for  the  cattle  that  are  not  immediately  wasted  fer  the  but- 
ket:  it  b  y«iy nutritioaa.  but  changea  the  fot  of  the  aaisMl 
nto  a  Uod  sfsoct,  cescsalfaig  quickly,  of  aa  adhsiivs  sah- 
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AgiiDit  thMe  wfamentB  Sir  A.  Boll  placed  theibl- 
lowiog  oonnderetknM.  It  had  been  long  liii  oonvio- 
tion,  that  the  Mediterranean  aquadron  ■hould  be  rap- 
plied  by  regular  Btore-ahipa,  the  lole  buaineM  of 
which  ■hoold  be  that  of  carrien  fi>r  the  fleet  Thia 
be  recommended  aa  by  &r  the  moat  economic  plan, 
m  the  fiiat  inatanoe.  Secondly,  beyond  any  other  it 
would  aecure  a  lyetem  and  regularity  in  the  arrival 
of  rappUea.  And,  lastly,  it  would  conduce  to  the  dia> 
dpline  of  the  navy,  and  prevent  both  ships  and  ofli- 
oen  firom  being  out  of  the  way  on  any  sudden  emer- 
gence. If  this  system  were  introduced,  the  otyectioos 
to  Malta,  fiom  its  great  distance,  ^dc  would  have 
little  ibroe.  On  the  oiher  hand,  the  otgectiona  to 
MioORa  he  deemed  irremovable.  The  same  disi 
vintages  which  attended  the  getting  out  of  the  har- 
bor of  Vallette,  applied  to  vemeU  getting  into  Fbrt 
Mahon ;  bat  while  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
British  troops  might  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  pre- 
servation of  Malta,  the  troopa  for  the  defence  of 
Minorca  must  ever  be  in  proportion  to  those  which 
the  enemy  may  be  rapposed  likely  to  send  against  it 
It  is  so  little  fevored  by  nature  or  by  art,  that  the  poa- 
aeason  stood  merely  on  the  level  with  the  invaders. 
OBteria  paribus,  if  there  12,000  of  the  enemy  landed, 
tfaera  must  be  an  equal  number  to  repel  them ;  nor 
ooold  the  garriaon,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  spared  fer 
any  sudden  emergence  without  risk  of  losing  the 
island.  Previoasly  to  the  battle  of  Marengo^  the 
nnBt  earnest  representationa  vfere  made  to  the  go- 
vernor and  commander  at  Minorca,  by  the  Britiah 
adnural,  who  oflared  to  lake  on  himself  the  vHmle 
responsibility  of  the  measure,  if  he  would  pennit  the 
troops  at  Blinorca  to  join  our  allies.  Hie  governor 
felt  himaelf  compelled  to  refuse  his  aasent  Doubt- 
leas  he  acted  wisely,  fer  responaibility  is  not  transfer- 
able. The  feet  is  introduced  in  proof  of  the  defence- 
less state  of  Mmorca,  and  its  constant  liability  to  at- 
tack. If  the  Austrian  army  bad  stood  in  the  same 
rehLtk>n  to  eight  or  nine  thoiisand  British  soldieia  at 
Malta,  a  smgie  regiment  would  have  precluded  all 
alaims,as  to  the  island  itwU;  andthe  remainder  have 
peifaaps  changed  the  destiny  of  Europe.  What 
might  not,  almost  I  would  aay,  what  tmui  not  eight 
thousand  Britons  have  accomplkhed  at  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  nicely  poised  as  the  fertnnes  of  the  two  ar- 
miea  are  now  knovm  to  have  been  f  Minorca  too  ■ 
atone  useful  or  desirable  during  a  war,  and  on  the 
rappoaition  of  a  fleet  offToulon.  The  advantagea  of 
Bfelta  are  pennanent  and  nationaL  As  a  second 
Gibraltar,  it  must  tend  to  aeoura  Gibraltar  itelf ;  fer 
if  by  the  leas  of  that  one  place  we  could  be  excluded 
fiom  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  dflScult  to  say  what 
aacrificea  of  blood  and  treaaun  the  enemy  vrould 
deem  too  high  a  pri^  ftr  its  conquest.  Whatever 
Blalta  may  or  may  not  be  respecting  Egypt,  its  high 
importance  to  the  independence  of  Sicily  cannot  be 
doubted,  or  its  advantages,  aa  a  central  station,  fer 
any  portion  of  our  disposable  force.  Neither  ■  the 
influence  which  it  will  enable  us  to  exert  on  the 
Bivbarypowen^  to  be  wholly  neglected.  laballonly 


add,  that  during  the  plague  at  Gibraltar,  Laid  Net 
son  himself  acknowledged  that  he  bagan  to  see  the 
pnssesiinn  of  Malte  in  a  diflbrent  light 

Sir  Alexander  Ball  looked  forward  to  fntoie  ooo- 
tingendes  aa  likely  to  increase  the  value  of  Malta  to 
Great  Britain.  He  fereaaw  that  the  whole  of  Italy 
would  become  a  Fnnch  province,  and  he  knew  thtt 
the  French  govenment  had  been  long  intriguing  v« 
the  coest  of  Barbery.  The  Dey  of  Algieis  was  be- 
lieved to  have  accumulated  a  treasure  of  fifteen  mii- 
lions  storiin^  and  Buonaparte  had  actually  duped 
him  into  a  treaty,  by  vrhich  the  French  were  to  be 
peimitted  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  very  spot  where  die 
ancient  Hippo  stood,  the  choice  between  which  snd 
the  Hellespont  as  the  site  of  New  Rome,  is  said  to 
have  perplexed  the  judgment  of  Conatantine.  To 
this  he  added  an  additional  point  of  cnnnectinn  with 
Russia,  by  means  of  Odessa,  and  on  die  supporiliaa 
of  a  war  in  the  Baltic,  a  alill  more  interestixtg  rela- 
tion to  Turkey,  and  the  Morea,  and  the  Greek 
islands.— It  has  been  repeatedly  signified  to  the  Bri- 
tish government,  that  from  the  Mbrea  and  the  oood- 
tries  adjacent,  a  coDsiderable  rapply  of  ship-timber 
and  naval  storea  might  be  obtained,  such  as  would  it 
least  greatly  lemen  the  prearare  of  n  Rnnian  war. 
The  agents  of  France  were  in  ftOl  activity  in  iht 
Morea  and  the  Greek  islands,  the  pooaesskn  of  which, 
by  that  government,  would  augment  the  naval  re- 
sources of  the  French  to  a  degree  of  vrhich  fewaie 
aware,  who  have  not  made  the  preaent  state  of  cob- 
merce  of  the  Greeks,  an  olgect  of  particular  attea- 
tion.  In  abort,  if  the  possession  of  Matte  were  ad- 
vantageous to  England  solely  as  a  convenient  waleb- 
tower,  as  a  centre  of  intelligence,  its  impoitaDn 
vrould  be  undeniable. 

Although  these  raggeotkms  did  not  prevent  the 
signing  away  of  Malte  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  tfaef 
doubtlees  were  not  without  eflbct,  when  the  ambilioa 
of  Buonaparte  had  pven  a  full  and  final  answer  to 
the  grand  question :  can  we  remain  in  peaoe  wilh 
France  f  I  have  likewise  reason  to  believe,  that  Sr 
Alexander  Ball,  baffled  by  exposing  an  inodioDS  pro- 
posal of  the  French  government,  during  the  negoti- 
ations that  preceded  the  re-commencement  of  the 
wai^that  the  fortifications  of  Malta  should  be  en- 
tirely dismantled,  and  the  Uand  left  to  ita  inhabil' 
ants.  Without  dwelling  on  the  obvkxB  inhomsnifef 
and  flagitious  ii\jostice  of  exposteg  die  Mallese  to 
certain  pillage  and  slavery,  from  their  old  and  ioveto- 
rate  enemies,  the  Moors,  he  showed  that  die  plsn 
would  promote  the  interests  of  Buonaparte  even  moie 
than  his  actual  posseasion  of  the  islands,  which  Raaee 

had  no  possible  interest  in  desiring,  except  as  Aa 
eans  of  keeping  it  out  of  the  hands  of  Great  ftitoio. 
But  Sir  Alexander  Ball  is  no  more.  71m  tnitof 
still  clings  to  the  hope,  that  he  may  yet  be  enabled  to 
record  his  good  deeds  more  ftilly  and  regubriy;  that 
then,  with  a  aense  of  comfort  not  without  a  sobdned 
exultation,  he  may  raise  heavenward  flora  his  hon- 
ored tomb  the  glistening  eye  of  an  humbtet  bat  iW 
giateftil  Friend. 


THK  SHD. 
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